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Camoens, the Zyrieks. Sonnets, Ganzons, 
Odes, and Sextines. Englished by Bichard 
Barton. (Quaiitch.) 

Capt. Bitbtok quotes Byron for the opinion that 
preTions English versions of Camoens's lyrical 
poems have very little or nothing in common 
with the Portuguese original. l?here can be 
no doubt whatever about the fact ; and the 
translations of Lord Strangford, of Adamson, 
of Southey, and of some others, are hopelessly 
bad as translations, and sometimes even 
absiudly remote from the text. A much 
better version, which Capt. Burton justly 
commends for its literalness, is Mr. Auber- 
tia's; but this gentleman, like his feebler 
predcoissors, has but picked and chosen a few 
out of the 360 sonnets which were written 
bj or ascribed to Camoens, and has left un- 
touched the twenty-one canzons, the fourteen 
odes, and the five sextines, of all which, and 
of the sonnets as well, Capt. Burton now gives 
OS rhymed translations. 

In these poems not only are the metres 
extremely subtle and intricate, but the trains 
of thought are expressed, as in all good lyrics 
they should be, in tone, unison, and accom- 
pemment with the music of rhyme and 
ihythm, and are themselves, beyond all pre- 
cedent in our own literature, intricate, in- 
Tolyed, and subtle; moreover, the intrinsic 
obscurity of the poems is of course increased 
by the obscurity which three centuries have 
saperadded. 

Such are the difficulties which the translator 
of Camoens's lyrical pieces has to face, and 
1 have no hesitation in saying that Capt. 
Barton has overcome them ; but he has not 
cut the Gtordian knot with what some critics 
may require from him — good, swashing blows 
of his broadsword. He has used a keen, 
double-edged weapon of his own contrivance, 
and with it and his own cunning trick of fence 
the feat has been accomplished. To take the 
English language as it exists at this day in 
poetry, and to use it to turn the Camonian 
Ijric with, is all but impossible ; to take the 
po^cal English of Camoens's period, or that 
•)f any previous period, with its still narrower 
Tocabnlarj, would be still more an im- 
possibility. 

Capt. Burton has done neither of these 
things. He has rendered the lyrics into a 
language which he picks and culls from the 
Eaglish of about Camoens's time, from that of 
times previous to it, and not seldom from 
Qodem English speech. When with all this 
U' fails in rhyme or measure, the too conven- 
tional reader wiU be shocked to hear that he 
^ not scrupled to coin a word of his own. 
^translating, it is clear he has an instru- 
OMnt in his hands of great power and versa- 



tility, but one which is no less easy to abuse 
than to use. Capt. Burton, however, has 
been as merciful as possible in the employ- 
ment of archaisms and neologisms. He has a 
true literary artist's inclination for lucidity, 
and a true lyrical turn for rhythmic flow and 
the music of his lines. In short, he has 
succeeded in giving to English literature what 
it never possessed before: a correct, a fuU, and 
a readable version of the lyrics of the greatest 
poet of the Iberian Peninsula. 

Kow that these poems are for the first time 
presented to English readers fully and well, 
we may take the opportunity of enquiring 
how far they will stand comparison with the 
better known epos of the poet. 

Portuguese poets are, and always have been, 
** sentimentalists," in the sense given to that 
word by the French critic ; that is, their ten- 
dency is one of reaction against the stubborn 
facts of life in the direction of the supra- 
sensuous. Only one distinguished Portuguese 
poet do I know who is not a sentimentalist in 
this sense : 84 de Miranda, the great predeces- 
sor of Camoens, and, to my thinking, next to 
Camoens the most interesting figure in the 
long line of Portuguese poets. Even the 
austere Miranda, however, is compelled to 
foUow the aesthetic fashion of his day, of 
'^ art for art's sake," and though he was an 
honest country gentleman, who loved his 
hunting spear and his pruning knife as well 
as or better than his lute, even he had to take 
down that lute from the wall and, leaving his 
own manly strain, to strum to it love songs 
breathing a tenderness and despair quite 
foreign to his real nature, and fall of all 
those fantastic *^ symbols, hieroglyphics, and 
mystifications " in which the age delighted. 
What Miranda did invitd Minervd, Camoens 
as a lyrical poet did with all the energy and 
all the delight of his lai^r nature. 

By far the greater number of the lyrics of 
Camoens treat of love or of subjects akin to 
love. As a sonnetoer he closely follows 
Petrarch and, making some abatement for the 
difference and, perhaps, on the whole, the 
inferiority of Portuguese to Italian as an 
instrument of musical sound, Camoens seems 
to me to touch the lyre with as sure and skil- 
ful a hand as Petrarch himself. As poetical 
literature these lyrics, the sonnets and 
canzons especially — ^for the odes are not 
regular odes — seem to me to be as beautiful 
productions, as full of art and of exquisite 
music, as such works can be. The question 
is, do they possess the highest poetical qual- 
ity ? I am of opinion that they do not. It 
is not because they chiefly treat and treat 
monotonously of one emonon alone that I 
form this opinion : it is because they treat it 
fantastically, without earnestness, conven- 
tionally and with a false exaggeration. It is 
not Camoens I venture to judge, but the 
spirit of his time. . The true voice of Camoens, 
OS magna soniturum, speaks to us in his great 
patriotic epic, just as the true Shakspere 
speaks to us in '* Hamlet," ''Lear," or 
** Macbeth," not in his ** Lucrece " or his 
" Venus and Adonis." 

It is heresy in Portugal to say that 
Camoens was less great as a lyrical poet than 
Petrarch himself ; but critics in the country 
of his birth seem to overlook the fact that 
two whole centuries separate him from 
Petrarch, two centuries of advancement in 



thought such as the world had never known 
before ; and yet not only is the literary form 
o ' the Camonian lyrics a copy of Petz«roh's, 
out the thoughts embodied in them are in no 
appreciable degree enlarged. Their spirit is 
the spirit of the early Kenaissance with a 
faithful echo across the busy centuries of old 
Proven9al song. There is nothing of the 
larger utterance, the strong '* organ voice" 
of the author of the Lusiads. It is Camoens, 
but Camoens in fetters. 

I feel the full venturesomeness of differ- 
ing from the poet's countrymen aa to the 
poetical quality of these poems, but it is per- 
haps possible, without putting forth any 
merely personal opinion, to try them by 
accepted tests and canons. Camoens is ad- 
mittedly a master of language. If in his 
lyrical pieces he is giving us poetry of the 
lughest quality, we shall know it by this — ^that 
his note will be one of high earnestness and 
directness : it will be a note direct from the soul 
of one who has thought deeply and feels 
strongly. Is there any such note sounded in 
the odes and sonnets of Camoens ? He writes, 
as I have said, chiefly of love, and with oon- 
sunmiate ingenuity, but with how much of 
earnestness ? 

" Beoomes the Lover to the Love transmewM, 
Bv thoughts and reyeries the Fancjr Are : 
Tiien haye I nothing left me to desire, 

For the BesirM is in me enduM. 

If my tnmBmewM soul in her be yiewM, 
What can my f onnal body look for higher P 
Only in self for Best it oan letize, 

Since that same Spirit hath my form imbruM. 

Bat this half -ffodaess with fair parity fraught, 
As Subject dwells in Accident inlaid, 

So to this Soul of mine shows self conform ; 

E'en as Idea fazes she in my Thought ; 
WhUe the pure liyely Loye whereof I'm made, 

Like unto simple Matter seeks its Fozm." 

Is this metaphysical word-play the language 
of true passion? Camoens's love-songs are 
made up of such subtleties; they are com- 
pact with cold Platonic praises of an im- 
possibly perfect mistress. His lyrical verse 
and that of his contemporaries are the over- 
faithful copy of an old original, and their 
work is no longer justified by originality and 
the dark background of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. These works seem to me to be no 
more true poetry than the flrst servile re- 
actionary works of our pre-Raphaelite painters 
were true art. There is a strange jumble in 
it idl of Procris and Philomela and the 
Phoenix, of salamanders, crocodiles, and 
basilisks, an assemblage of all the common- 
places of Pagan mythology, mediaeval theology, 
of scholastic philosophy, and the absurdities 
of the Proven9al courts of love. The poet's 
mistress is a paragon : her virtue, her beauty, 
her cruelty, and her disdain are such as the 
world never knew, and his constancy and 
devotion to all this excellence and loveliness 
will outlive time itself. In the next sonnet 
he has found another mistress, another 
paragon, every bit as pure, as fair, as cruel, 
and as coy, to whom he swears by all the 
Pagan gods a second aeon of unending con- 
stancy. Camoens seldom rises above this 
level ; but all through his rhymes the verae 
flows on with so sweet, so smooth, and so 
perfect a melody, as almost makes us forget 
how far removed it all is from the earnestness 
and sincerity of passionate human love. We 
need but to compare it with a poet's true 
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IpTe-Bomg to perceivB the disoorda^ce. at once. 
We haye but to set bedde it Yictor Hugo's 

*' Le tent qtd iieni k trarers la montagne 

Me zendra fou," 

or the " Bid me to live " ol Serrick, or the 
verses to " Altfiaea in Prison" of Lovelace, or 
Bums's " Ot a' the airts the wind caii 
blaw," or Musset's '*Avez-vou8 vu dans 
Barcelone," to see at once how false and arti- 
ficial it is — ^in short, to see that it is wanting 
in that simplicity and straightforwardness 
which, according to the greatest of all critics, 
are the essence of great poetry. 

So much am I compelled to say in an 
unwilling and invidious spirit of detraction ; 
but I woul^ not have it be suj^posed th^t the 
lyrics of Campens do not include higher 
strains than these amatory ones. Among 
them are not a few religious, descriptive, 
introspective, and eulogistic poems of great 
beauty and importaiice, though they, too, are 
often disfigured with TroyeiK^al far-fetchedness 
and Frovpn9al extravagance, Furthermore, 
it would be critical insincerity not to admit 
that the Camonian lyrics are nearly wholly 
wanting in the £ne lucidity which marks 
the Camonian epic. Their style shows the 
Troubadour's childish liking for artful ob- 
scurity, and of so singing that a man should 
have infinite pains to catch his meaning 

** Qu' apenas nuls hom las enten." 

Some of Camoens's poems, indeed, have baffled 
the intelligence of every commentator, Porfcu- 
guese and German, and quite puzzle Capt. 
Burton himself, and it is clear to the reader 
of them that the maxim to the effect that 
language was given to ns to conceal pur 
thoughts was discovered long before the time 
of Talleyrand. 

As to Capt. Burton's labours upon this 
mass of verse, the task he has now com-> 
pleted forms • worthy sequel to his great 
work in translating, and most leamedlly an- 
notating the Lfmadas. I had the pleasure 
of acknowledging the excellence of that work, 
and its impOTtance to the student, in the 
AcADSMr of June 25, 1881. Space prevents 
my giving more than one more specimen of 
the author's version. It is not above the 
average of his work. I choose it rather 
beeauae it is the translation of one of the 
most beautiful as well perhaps as one of the 
most difficult to render of Camoens's son- 
nets: — 

« My gentle Spirit ! thou who didst depart 
This life 01 Miflcontent so sudden &ne ; 
Best there eternal in the heavenly Be^, 

lire I pent here to play aad mortal part. 

If in toat happy Home, where throned thoxi art, 
Consent to memories of the Fast they deign, 
Forget not thou my love, whose ardent strain 

Thou S8#*st in purest glance ^at Bpeke my 
heoiL 

And if such love gain anght of ^ftace fro' thee. 
If aught avail this woe wherewith I pine, 

This pming woe that knows no remedy ; 
Tw Wjr who shorted those few years of 

So soon He bear me heace thy sight to see 
As soon He bore thee fro' my sorrowing 
eyne." 

The exquisite spirit as well as the letter of 
the Portuguese seem to me to Hve again in 
the Bnglish of Capt. Burton. 

Oswald Cbawtubd. 



Dictionary of Natumal Biography* Edited 
by Le^e Stephen. Yol. I. Abbadie-Anne. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

WHEJf the proper time comes for estimating 
the literature of this latter end of the nine- 
teenth century, it seems probable that the 
critic of the future will award to the present 
generation of English men of letters greater 
credit for knowledge than for power. To 
dwell upon the negative aspect would be un- 
gracious, especially at a time when our three 
chief poets have each given us within the 
few past weeks a volume of their best. But 
the publication of the first instalment of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen's great enterprise naturally 
suggests the reflection that such a Work could 
have been undertaken at no earlier time with 
equal prospect of success, tf the endowment 
of research still remains a dream, the aggre- 
gate amount of original investigation carried 
on among us by a multitude of individuals is 
by no means contemptible. Public recogni- 
tion, and organisation by competent authority, 
are the two things needed to place English 
students on the same position of advantage as 
their brethren in Germany or France. The 
generation which is producing the tolls' 
series of historical documents, the printed 
catalogue of the British Museum, the new 
edition of the Eheyclopaedia Britannica, and the 
New tinglish Dictionary, and which supports 
some twenty publishing societies, m ly fairly 
hold its own with previous generations which 
boasted, perhaps, more eminent names : Ifon 
omnes omnia possUfit. 

It may bo as well at once to disabuse the 
|>opular mind of a lalse impression that has 
already feet . about. This Dictionary of 
National Biography is most improperly 
described as a '^bead roll of England's 
worthies," which is no more true, than to 
define history as the record of a nation's 
glory. In bio^aphy as in history, We must 
take the bad with the good, the base with the 
noble, even the insignificant with the great. 
No doubt, there are many readers who will 
turn first (and possibly turn only) to the con- 
spicuous titles — ^Buch as Addison, Alfred, 
and Anne. But when the design of the work 
is rightly considered, these longer articles 
fit into their place as parts of a system which 
allots just thnce as much room to forty-three 
persons of the name of Anderson as to the 
great king of the "West Saxons. Though it 
may not be easy to frame the principle upon 
which admission is granted, yet all who have 
had occasion to consnlt a book of reference in 
vain (and who has not?) will thank the 
editor for having thrown his net so widely. 
Every single Englishman whose name is 
preserved in memory for what he did or for 
what he wrote — even if what he did was a 
crime and what he wrote a scandal — ought to 
find some record here — ^the third Bichard as 
well as the first, Titus Oates as well as 
Algernon Sidney, Aphra Behn as well as 
Addison, Bennet Allen, the blackguard, as 
well as Ealph Allen, the prototype of Squire 
Allworthy. If the worthies outnumber the 
reprobates, that is our advantage. The duty 
of the editor is to see that none of either 
class, or of the much larger class of indifferent 
personages, are overlooked. For a dictionary 
of national biography, as Mr. Leslie Stephen 
understands it, b notiung less than a history of 



the country, shown not in the course of events, 
but in the lives of men and women. 

The present writer does not feel himself 
competent to determine ofi-hand how far this 
ambitious programme has been realised. Not 
a line of preface is vouchsafed to the unfortu- 
nate reviewer ; and one volume out of fifty is a 
small sample by which to test the bulk. J)ut 
a glance at a few pages is enough to show 
even to the ignorant what are the main 
features of the work. First among these we 
are disposed to reckon the policy of compre- 
hension, which has left little to. be provided 
in the inevitable supplement. This, however, 
is a matter that can be adequately tested 
only by time and use. The second quality 
for praise is the care that has been tcdken in 
the selection of contributors — ^by which we 
mean not the fashionable tendency to run 
after distinguished names, but the manifest 
desire to find out writers who have an ac- 
quaintance with their subjects at first hand. 
Original work, based upon personal consulta- 
tion of authorities, is not always the most 
readable, but it must form the only safe 
foundation for a standard work of reference. 
Those who have had the misfortune to hunt a 
secondhand statement through book after book 
will feel most grateful for the measure of 
security here afforded by the signatures of 
genuine students. A third characteristic, 
which we must call general rather than uni- 
versal, is the subordination of ^b writing 
to the plain record of facts. The enforce- 
ment of this rule* there can be little 
doubt, was the hardest duty of the 
editor ; and the enduring gratitude of the 
public will be his compensation for the 
occasional opposition that he must have en- 
countered. We would not be supposed to 
argue for the suppression of individuality in 
contributors. Learned men must be trusted, 
within wide limits, to disburden themselves 
of their stores of knowledge in their own 
several ways. Absolute unuormity of style 
is consistent only with a dull level of me£o- 
crity. But in a dictionary of these dimen- 
sions, it is of the first importance to study 
condensation, and to avoid the diffuseness of 
the biographical essay, and even the descrip- 
tive comment that is so tempting to the full 
mind. Another noteworthy feature that can- 
not be passed over is the attention paid to 
bibliography. This appears in two forms : 
in the statement of sources of information 
appended to each article ; and in the catalogue 
of works where the subject was himself an. 
author. We are the more disposed to insist 
upon this feature, partly as marking the 
accuracy of modem research, but still more as 
it suggests the means for a further adoption 
of the principle of compression. A single 
line here may represent more labour than 
half a column of pictiiresque narrative. 

As some comments in detail are expected 
from a reviewer, we will say that the reader 
who begins with the article on Addison, 
written by Mr. Leslie Stephen, will not only 
find himself interested, but will learn in- 
directly, in the pleasantest way, the general 
character which the editor wishes to stamp 
upon the work. If instruction be his object, 
let him turn to Prof. E. A. Freeman's article 
on -Alfred. '' Queen Anne," by Prof. A. W, 
Ward, and "Archbishop Abbot," by Mr. 
S. L. Lee, both transgress the lestriotion we 
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have Tentured to lay down against dijSusenesd. 
But as we have mentioned Mr. Lee's name^ 
it would be unjust not to add an acknow- 
ledgment of the extraordinary industry he 
has here displayed in multifarious fields of 
xe.search. Sir Theodore Martin has under- 
taken "Prince Albert^" concerning which 
we will only say that we could have 
spared the eulogies of Stockmar. Among 
names of a collective class, the careers of 
naval officers by Prof. J. K. Laughton and 
the bibliographies of seventeenth century 
divines by Dr. Grosart are particularly note- 
worthy. The military lives would be im- 
proved by more diffidence in matters of 
opinion and more regard for brevity. It is, 
perhaps, not beneath the dignity of criticism 
to observe that the early inhabitants of Eng- 
land (whom we know not how to particularise 
more definitely) are well represented under 
-lE ; and that our Scotch neighbours contrive to 
come to the front even in such an indifferent 
matter as alphabetical arrangement. A few 
petty points may be noted in the order that 
we have marked them in our copy. On p. 61, 
col. 2, line 6, there is a curious misprint of 
"minort^" for "minw^ry." On p. 108 we 
find the scandalous assertion that the mother 
of a certain learned lawyer was " a descendant 
of William of Wykeham." On p. 131 Mr. 
Leslie Stephen states that Addison "be- 
queathed " his works to Craggs in a touching 
letter. Macaulay — we are not ourselves 
equal to consulting original authorities — ^says 
that he "dedicated" tiiem to Craggs. The 
article on Henry Aldrich seems singularly 
meagre. Surely the versatile Dean of Christ 
Church was worth at least as much space as 
his namesake, the Bishop of Carlisle under 
Henry Ylll. Some of the comments upon 
the histories of Sir Archibald Alison are too 
sarcastic for ready apprehension. Concerning 
one Peter Allan, we find the odd statement 
p. 296) that "he planted rabbits for shooting." 
In the article on Dr. Richard Allestree it is 
most inadequate to say (p. 325) : "It has by 
some been supposed that Allestree joined with 
Bishop Pell in writing the books put forth 
under the name of the author of the Wh>le 
Duty of Man,^^ A reference might at least 
have been given to the three papers on the 
subject contributed by Mr. C. E. Doble to 
the AcADXHr during November, 1882. 

But we must not conclude with fault find- 
ing, of which the Dictionary of National 
Biography can bear a good deal. Still less 
would we conclude with the common forms of 
eulogy. Our expectations of the work were 
high, and they have been no whit disap- 
pointed. Even Charles Lamb would have 
excluded it from his class of books which " no 
gentleman's library should be without." Yet 
when it is completed, what gentleman's 
library will be able to contain the volumes ? 

J. S. Cotton. 



The Maritime Alps and their Seaboard, By 
the Author of " Vfera," &c. (Longmans.) 

It is not generally known that the principal 
summits of the Maritime Alps — the frosty 
pinnacles bo conspicuous from the sea-coast— 
are not in the Department which bears their 
name. When Victor Emmanuel gave up the 
county of Xice, he retained for purposes of 
^ort the watershed of the Alps down to the 



Honorat, and visited by De Sauasure. Nor 
is there any note of the delightful stroll over 
the Tanneiron above Auribeau, or of the 
savage gorge of the Loup. 

If in her country wanderings the author 
confines herself to comparative highways, in 
her historical excursions she shows an 
opposite disposition. From the tables of dates 
— ^in themselves open to some criticism in 
detail — which serve her for a starting-point, 
she soon branches off into obscure episodes of 
Proven9al history. Her pages contain evidence 
of conscientious study of local authorities. 
She has, for instance, examined profitably, for 
her sketch of the house of St. Honorat, the 
recently published cartulary of the monastery. 
But of that larger knowledge of history 
which is necessary to give to historical studies 
due definiteness and perspective we find few 
traces. Such an episode as the spread of the 
Moors from their lair on the Gulf of St. 
Tropez into the fastnesses of the Alps, their 
gradual repulse, and final reduction to the 
position of slaves in the mines, might have 
been made deeply interesting. It is dealt 
with here in a disjointed and superficial 
fashion. The statements that Antipolis was 
the first Greek colony on the ooast, and that 
Turbia derives its name from " Turris Via," 
show obvious misapprehension. But minute 
criticism would be out of place. Having 
made the needful reservations, we may 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the author 
for some agreeable reminiscences of past times 
in connexion with modem landscapes. The 
Castle of Villeneuve-Loubet summons up 
for her readers memories of the popes and 
and sovereigns who have paced its halls; 
Grasse recalls the story of Jeanne, Queen of 
Naples ; Monaco the warlike feats of the 
Grimaldi ; St. Paul du Var furnishes a, picture 
of a medieval walled town and fortress. " The 
merit as against the nine well-executed maps | man in the iron mask " is always an attrac- 



lower level of chamois on the south-western 
side. The references made here to these 
mountains are almost uniformly inaccurate. 
But it would hardly be reasonable to complain 
seriously that a lady has copied without veri- 
fication the erroneous statements in the books 
before her, when to do more might have 
involved her in an exploration of the arid 
recesses of the Alps, or the still more arid 
recesses of the A^ine Journal. The peaks 
she has given wrong names and heights to are 
outside her proper limits, for the tehn 
" Maritime Alps " in her title represents the 
Department of the " Alpes Maritimes." The 
work, however, hardly covers the field sug- 
gested by the arrangement of words on the 
title-page, even when these are read in a 
political sense. Except in the trivial record 
of an official tour, the interior of the Depart- 
ment is left untouched. " The Seaboard of 
the Maritime Alps " would have more exactly 
indicated the contents of the volume. In 
thus limiting her subject the author has been 
well advised. The inland country is a maze 
of narrow glens and gorges, of sun-baked 
slopes and grey crags on which hang walled 
villages, the squalid eyries of a hard-living 
pastoral population. Komantic beauty and 
historical interest both cling to the coast. 

The main purpose of the author, we are 
told, has been to supply a " handbook to the 
French Riviera, its picturesque aspects and 
past history." This pretension suggests a 
preliminary comparison in extetnals with a 
volume we have handled alternately with 
Maritime Alps — M. Lentheric's Provence Mori- 
time. The two volumes contain nearly the 
same amount of printed matter. The English 
book weighs three pounds, the French less 
then half ; the one costs twenty-one shillings, 
the other five francs. True, the English 
reader gets twenty-nine illustrations of various 



given by M. Lentheric. But have not our 
neighbours conspicuously the best of it ? 

Proceeding from form to substance, we find 
that the scenery described is mostly comprised 
in the undercliff of Provence, the region of 
foothills which extends north of Cannes and 
west of Nice, between the sea and the tawny 
cliffs and bare downs of the rock of St. 
Jeannet and the Cheiron. Beyond the Var 
several excursions in the mountains behind 
Mce and Mentone are indicated. For vivid 
descriptions of the characteristic aspects and 
associations of Proven9al landscape, we must 
look elsewhere. The "author of V^ra" is 
content to give rapid roadside sketches, which 
reproduce accurately enough general features 
without any close discrimination of local 
colours, of the changes between winter and 
spring, flowertime and harvest. But her 
descriptions are bright and lively, and will, 
no doubt, tempt some of the visitors to the 
winter cities to extend their drives among 
the more distant hill towns. Those who 
wander beyond carriage-roads will find their 
guide fail them, and even in Proven9e such a 
failure is sometimes important. For instance, 
an account of the Esterels, which omits the 
fact that they are traversed in every direction 
by excellently kept forest paths, is no account 
at all. We get no description of the exquisite 
little pass behind the Cap Roux from Le 
Trayas to Agay, with its miniature porphyry 
defile, and its cave asBooiated with St. 



tive subject, though lovers of romance may 
be disappointed at the negative results of 
modern inquiry. "Cannes as it was" gives 
a brief summary of the story of the town 
which has grown out of the little fief of the 
Abbot on the Lerins. On " Cannes as it is " 
and the outrages committed by the French 
boulevard-maker — ^if possible even a worse 
fiend than our metropolitan builder — in the 
once romantic dale of Cannet, a discreet silence 
is preserved. 

The best chapters are those that deal with 
the life on the farms, cultivated mostly on the 
metayer system, which produce not only wine 
and oil, but jonquils and violets, roses and 
orange blossoms, peaches and pomegranates, 
to supply the scent and confectionery factorie s 
of Grrasse and Mce. The production of such 
delicacies does not soften manners. The Pro- 
ven9al character, the author points out, is hard 
and narrow. Even when well to do, he spends 
little, living on in defiance of all sanitary con- 
siderations, in a home the bareness and nasti- 
ness of which make a northerner shudder. 
Self-satisfied and self-assertive, the liberty he 
prizes most is that of interfering with his 
neighbour, with whom by natural consequence 
he is generally engaged in an interminable 
lawsuit, which forms the chief excitement of 
his life — or did until a few years ago, when 
he embarked his savings in speculations which 
are beginning to give him more serious subject 
for his sordid anxieties. The native kindness 
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of heart, the enlarged interests, the romantic 
feelings so often found on the other side of 
the Italian frontier, mnst not be looked for in 
Provence. It is a disagreeable picture, but 
doubtless in the main a true one. 

Some accident has happened to the index. 
Many of the references are two pages wrong, 
and some altogether wrong. 

DouoLis W. Fbbshfield. 



Atheiitn and the Value of Life. By W. H. 
Mallock. (Bentley.) 

Beadbbs of Mr. Mallock's previous book, Is 
Life Worth Living f will not be surprised to 
find tluit this volume, like its predecessor, 
fails as a whole to just^ its title, and would, 
indeed, fail to justify any title save one of 
the vaguest and most general character. It 
is not a systematic treatise, but simply a col- 
lection of five articles reprinted from the 
Edinhwrgh Review and the Nineteenth Century ; 
and though, in his brief preface, the writer 
tells us we shall find *' a consecutive train of 
thought" and "a connected and logical 
order" of sequence, we must say we have 
been unable to discover these things, and we 
thuik Mr. Mallock would have treated his 
readers more fairly if he had not led them to 
expect an intellectual continuity of treat- 
ment which he certainly does not provide. 
Undoubtedly every one of the essays contains 
references more or less definite to contem- 
porary atheistic or agnostic speculations ; but 
only m the fourth essay, which is a review of 
the work entitled Natural Religion, and in 
the fifth, which deals with what Mr. Mallock 
calls '* Atheistic Methodism," have we any 
explicit references to the bearing of these 
speculations upon a just estimate of the value 
of life. 

Still, though Mr. Mallock's volume is not 
sufficiently '' beholden to its title," it contains 
much that is interesting in itself, and not a 
little that is made interesting by the writer's 
lucidity of exposition and buoyant freshness 
of style. We have very few writers who 
could impart the literary fascination of which 
Mr. Mallock is master to such subjects as 
those discussed in the article on " Professor 
Clifford's Letters and Essays " without some 
avoidance of their more abstruse or technical 
sides ; but he seems rather to delight in diffi- 
culties, and though, of course, his critique is 
incomplete, and therefore unsatisfactory, its 
incompleteness is due rather to inevitable 
limitations of space than to any failure in the 
candour which admits the strength of an 
enemy's fortresses or in the courage which 
attacks them. Mr. Mallock is occasionally 
irritating ; now and then he is very irritating ; 
and in our irritation we are apt to do less than 
justice to qualities both of matter and manner 
whicharereallyboth rare and admirable. These 
qualities are best observed in his contributions 
to literary criticism pure and simple, because 
there we can for the moment forget Mr. 
Mallock the polemical ally or opponent, and 
remember only Mr. Mallock the writer ; while 
on the other hand they are never less observ- 
able than in those poitions of his work where 
he attempts a mixture of criticism and contro- 
versy. He has never, for example, written 
anyuiing more flat and ineffective than the 
larger part of that tiresomely elaborated essay 
on " George Eliot on the Human Character," 



which consists partly of a decidedly common- 
place review of Thet^hrastue Such, and partly 
of a much too obviously laborious attempt to 
find in that not very characteristic volume the 
materials for an impeachment of the philoso- 
phical views of the writer. For obvious 
reasons such an article could hardly escape 
being a failure ; but we should hardly have 
expected from so accomplished a literary 
craftsman as Mr. Mallock a failure so com- 
plete and unrelieved. 

On the other hand, Mr. Mallock has never, 
we think, achieved a greater literary success 
than in the article which, though headed simply 
** Tennyson's Ballads and Poems," is really a 
survey of the whole of the Laureate's work 
from a standpoint which has not been occu- 
pied by any previous critic. He has, of 
course, his inevitable generalisation, which 
forms a sort of ground-plan for his criti- 
cism, and which he expounds and endeavours 
to substantiate with bis wonted transparency 
and ingenuity; but it is not necessary tx> 
accept the generalisation in order to appreciate 
the vigour, subtlety, and freshness of the 
general handling. These qualities, especially 
the quality of freshness, are all the more 
noticeable because Mr. Mallock deliberately 
chooses to linger on the best-beaten highways 
of thought. Who could hope either to treat 
or to hear treated in any but the most trite 
and sleep-compelling fadiion such themes as 
the difference between ]yrical and dramatic 
poetry, or the precise manner in which a 
great poet reflects the tendencies of his age ; 
and yet these are the very matters upon which 
Mr. MaUock discourses in the most attractive 
and arresting manner. It would be difficult 
to find anywhere a more helpfully luminous 
statement than that (pp. 91-7) devoted to 
the former of these subjects ; indeed, we can 
remember nothing of the kind quite so good, 
except a remarkably interesting analysis made 
by the late E. S. Dallas in the pages of The 
Gay Science, and even Mr. Dallas prepared 
the way for Mr. Mallock rather than antici- 
pated him. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length upon 
a collection of reprinted ariicles, which were 
probably perused by many of our readers at 
the time of their first publication. We have 
said little of the polemical papers, for the 
simple reason that it is impossible to say much 
without the risk of being drawn into an 
interminable controversy. Mr. Mallock shows 
in these essays, not for the first time, that he 
can hold his own ; and the concluding article 
in particular seems to us valuable, not as a 
mere specimen of clever rapier play — though 
it is this — ^but as a weighty contnbution to 
what is undoubtedly the most important 
ethical issue of our time. 

James Ashcboft Noble. 



ReetieU dee Listructions donndee aux Amhassa- 
deurs et Minietree de France, depuis les 
traites de Westphalie iusqu'A la revolu- 
tion fran9aise. PubUe sous les auspices 
de la commission des archives diploma- 
tiques an ministere des affaires etrangeres. 
"Autriche," avec une introduction et des 
notes par Albert Sorel. (Paris : Pelix 
Alcan.) 

NoTHiNo proves more certainly the high esti- 
mation in which the study of history is now 



held than the assistance given by the govern- 
ments of all nations to historical studento by the 
publication at the expense of the state of valu- 
able documents and of ancient chronicles. The 
issue of the important series of Documents 
in6dits in France, and of the Rolls series and 
the Calendars of State Papers in England, has 
done much to clear up disputed questions in 
the early history of both nations. Bat the 
appearance of the present volume marks a 
new departure in Prance, which it is to be 
hoped will soon be followed in England. 
Hitherto the important series referred to have 
chiefly treated of the mediaeval history of 
France and England, and have consisted either 
of revised editions of monastic chronicles or 
of collections of early charters; and where 
modem history has been touched upon, as in 
Mignet's and Pelet's works on the reign of 
Louis XrV., and the Commonwealth series of 
Calendars, they have never treated of the 
eighteenth century. Students of the history 
of that century have a right to complain that 
their wants have hitherto been neglected, and 
will rejoice at the new departure made by the 
French government. 

The period in which diplomacy flourished 
extended from the peace of Westphalia in 
1648 to the French Revolution in 1789; 
for, previous to 1648, resident ambassadors 
were almost unknown, except in special 
cases, and in more modem times, the electric 
telegraph has made ambassadors. mere mouth- 
pieces of the different foreign secretaries, and 
persons of merely ceremonial importance, and 
they are no longer left to act upon their own 
account, and to have the responsibility of 
using their own judgment at important crises. 
The eighteenjbh century was the palmy age of 
diplomacy ; it was the century in which the 
inclinations of peoples were held of no account, 
and alliances were made in accordance with 
the caprice or state-craft of Continental 
monarchs. The history of the diplomacy of 
the eighteenth century is, therefore, of tho 
greatest importance, and it is the point on 
which least light has been thrown. The 
incidents of great wars, and the policy at 
home of great ministers, are fairly well 
known ; but diplomatists are, from their very 
character, of a silent nature, and the archives 
of the various foreign offices, in which their 
dispatches are buried, contain the story of 
their labours. It is this veil of secrecy which 
the French Foreign Office has consented to 
raise on the recommendation of the '' Commis- 
sion des archives diplomatiques," of which 
the great historian, Henri Martin, was pre- 
sident. From their very bulk it is, of course, 
impossible to publish the thousands of volumes 
of despatches from the French ambassadors 
and ministers plenipotentiary, though it may 
be hoped that some day they will be '' calen- 
dared " after the English fashion ; the Com- 
mission therefore recommended only that the 
more or less elaborate instructions drawn up 
for every ambassador before departing on a 
foreign mission should be published and 
edited by competent authorities. The present 
volume, the flrst of the series, contains the 
instructions to the ambassadors at Vienna, 
and is edited by M. Albert Sorel, the well- 
known Professor of Diplomacy at the Ecolc 
des Chartes ; while, to quote only the names 
of the best-known editors, M. Eambaud is to 
prepare the Russian series, M. Geffroy tho 
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So mdinavian, M. Hanotaux the Roman, and 
M. Armand Baschet the English. 

The relations between France and Austria 
}> 'tween l(U8 mid 1789 are sufiiciently well 
known, and hive been so lengthily described 
hy niiny historian'*, that it caanot be said 
ihit M. Sorcl's Yoluoie contains any new 
f ict'^of primiry importance ; bnt it does show 
clearly the attitude of French statesmen 
tow litis Austria, and their perpetual fear, 
after the death of Louis XIV., of being out- 
witted by the Imperial ministers. The early 
iastractions, thote of the reign of Louis XIY. 
ure those of the least importance, for Mignet's 
•nt^t work on the negotiations leading up to 
the war of the Spanish succession left little 
new to be said, and the policy of Louis 
XIV. is, with all deference to M. Sorel, 
sufficiently well known and sufficiently 
bimple as regards Austria to prevent any 
great interest being taken in his instruc- 
tions to his various envoys extraordinary at 
Vienna. For Louis XIV. steadily continued 
Richelieu's and Mazarin's policy of con- 
sistent hostility against the house of Austria 
in both Spain and Germany. But from the 
very beginning of the reign of Louis XY. a 
change appears in the hereditary policy ; in 
1717 France joined England, Holland, and 
Austria in the quadruple alliance to crush 
Alberoni, and in 1725 the Due de Bourbon, 
who was then Prime Minister of France, sent 
the Due de Richelieu to Yienna to secure the 
friendship of Austria in case of a rupture 
with Spain, which he expected on the refusal 
uf Louis XY. to marry the Infanta, and his 
»ctual marriage to Marie Leczinska. Cardinal 
f lenry returned to the old policy, and managed 
*o win Lorraine after the death of the Emperor 
('harles VI., and Louis XY. continued it in 
the war of 1742-48 ; but a change was bound 
to come when the power of Prussia began to 
t<frrify French statesmen, and when the stings 
of Frederick the Ghreat's sarcasms came home 
to Mdme. de Pompadour. This great change 
took place in 1757, when the old enemies, 
Austria and France, made an alliance in 
opposition to Prussia and England. This 
]-adical change of front is the one great point 
in the history of the relations of France with 
Austria in the eighteenth century, and, as 
)ni<;ht be expected, the most interesting in- 
sTuctions of all are those to the Comte 
trEdtrees and the Comte de Stainville, after- 
wards the great Due de Choiseul, and author 
of the PaHe ds famille, in 1756, and to the 
( 'omte de Choiseul, afterwards Due de Choiseul- 
Pras^Un, in 1757. This alliance of Austria 
with France, as well of Spain with France, 
vras the darling project of Choiseul, and he 
( tisured its continuance by making the mar- 
li^e between the Dauphin and the Arch- 
fluchess Marie Antoinette. From this time 

1 he instructions all lay weight on the main- 
trnance of the Austrian alliance, and those 
a<'drewed to the Baron de Breteuil in 1774 

2 nd 1777, which are the longest of all in the 
volume (pp. 454-500, and 501-22) contain 
a masterly summary of the position of France, 
f.tvionsly from the hand of Vergennes, show- 
i' g that the Austrian alliance is the key-stone 
t r pivot of the French foreign policy. The 
i^uspidon of the early days after the death of 
l4>ni8 XIY. has disappeared, and Vergennes 
)-ope8 to see as firm an alliance between France 
-nd Anstrii^ against England as there had 



formerly been between England and Austria 
against France. This despatch of Vergennes 
would of itself make the volume valuable, 
were it to be examined only for important 
state pjipers; but its real value, nevertheless, 
consists in summing up shortly the actual 
position of France with respect to Austria at 
various important epochs, and the eyes with 
which French statesmen regarded her before 
and after the important treaty of Versailles in 
1756. 

For others than students of diplomatic his- 
tory the chief interest of the volume will be 
found in its portraits of the Austrian states- 
men and the foreign ambassadors at Vienna, 
which are sketched for the instruction of 
the departing envoys. The genius of the 
French for this style of portraiture is ad- 
mirably exemplified in these short incisive 
sketches, which excite a lively hope that 
M. Baschet's volume will soon be published, 
containing such interesting points as Choiseul's 
opinion of the elder, and Vergennes' of the 
younger, Pitt. As an example of this 
skill in portraiture, it might be well to 
quote here the description of Sir Thomas 
Robinson, the English ambassador at Vienna 
in 1737, who was afterwards Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and, according te Horace 
Walpole, ^' a very dull man," not because of 
any special excellence, for there are many as 
good, but because he is well known &om 
other authorities. 

"On peut croire jusqu*a present que le sieur 
Robinson retoumera k Yienne reprendre les 
f onctions de ministre da roi d' Angleterre aapres 
de TEmpereur. Cost on homme qui a beaucoup 
de connoissance des affaires ^^n^rales, mais qm, 
dans la part qu*il peut y avoir, r^gle sa conduite 
moins sur cetto connoissance que sur les id§es 
noires qu'il se forme, et qu'il voudroit inspirer 
k teut le monde ; mysterieux k Textreme, plut6t 
par hauteur que par prudence, mdme aveo les 
parties int^ress^es dans les affiedres oil il a une 
part prinoipale ; ne pouvant souffrir qu'il s*en 
traite sans qu'on lui en donne communication ; 
^puisont teutes les manoeuvres de Tespionnage 
auprds soit des ministres de la cour, oil il reside, 
soit de oeux des autres puissances qui s*y 
trouvent ; enfin nourrissant en lui une aversion 
d*esprit et de ooeur pour la France quoiqu*il 
n'ait pas eu lieu de s'en plaindre, lorsqu'il y 
eteit charg^ des afBEures de sa cour " (p. 268). 

Such are the interesting portraits scattered up 
and down the volume, and such the value of 
the book ; but a word must also be said for 
the able introduction and generally correct 
editing of M. Albert Sorel, who, however, 
makes a strange slip on p. 151 when he says 
that Queen Anne succeeded her '^ husband" 
William III., instead of her brother-in-law, 
in 1703. Would that there were in England 
a '^ commission des archives diplomatiques," 
and that the English government might spend 
a little money in elucidating the diplomatic 
histery of the last century, as well as on 
Calendars of Stete papers and early Chroni- 
cles. The example has been given by France, 
and if the authorities would appoint some com- 
petent person to fill the post of commissaire, 
occupied in France by Camille Rousset, he 
ought te be able to gather round him as many 
trustworthy editors as M. Rousset has done, 
and pubUdi volumes which, like this of M. 
Sorel's, would be of value to historical 
students throughout the length and breadth 
of Europe. H. Mobse Stephens. 



Life ofJEdward MialL By his son, A. Miall. 
(Macmillan.) 

It is a moot point whether a biography should 
be regarded as the just reward or the un- 
merited misfortune of a well-spent life. 
Often, no doubt, the fear of it adds a new sting 
to death ; yet many men have obviously con- 
ducted their correspondence throughout life 
with forward glances towards a posthumous 
** Life and Letters." However this may be, 
the biographer, be he never so pious and filial, 
finds himself labouring sometimes upon barren 
ground, and discovers that in discharging the 
duty cast upon him by the expectotion of 
'^ friends," he is undertaking a task which 
he knows he cannot creditably perform. Such 
must surely have been Mr. A. Miall's feeling 
on completing this life of his father. Although 
it cannot be said that his work has any literary 
charm, he has not failed either in diligence, 
zeal, or temper, and yet the result of it all 
is but an unprofiteble book. 

Mr. Edward Miall was a man of high 
character, pure motives, blameless conversa- 
tion, and the most indefatigable industry. 
But his life was not eventful. It does not 
appear that the part he played brought him 
acquainted with many of those whom the 
world is anxious to know, and above all he 
was a man of but one idea. Of iteelf for the 
biographer's purpose this is a fatal defect, for 
a life so absorbed has little richness or breadth 
or common human interest. But when the 
fixed idea is one so abstract or so polemical as 
Voluntaryism, or, as Mr. Miall quaintly would 
have it, '* willinghood," it is difficult to see 
the interest of such a life except in ite one 
relation to a political and religious movement. 

Mr. Miall was in his earlv \(\ .s, aitl "> - 
his own bent, trained for the ministry ; but 
he looked back on his earlier errors too 
austerely. 

« Every religious check was thrown away, con- 
science sank into a state of torpor . . . and the 
kindness of Providence only preserved me from 
the grossest excesses of immorality. My 
Sabbaths were no longer employed in pious 
pursuits. Fond of rea£ng, I selected my books 
without the slightest reference to the chiEkracter 
of the day. But, hardened as I was, there were 
some works which I could not peruse without 
compunction." 

The works in question were Foote's plays. 
Before he was twenty-three, Mr. Miall '' sup- 
plied a pulpit" at Ware, and promptly 
married; but, finding himself on a stipend 
of £1^0, irregularly paid, in what his son 
colls a '' straightened position," he removed 
to another congregation at Leicester. There 
he remained until 1840, and there it was that 
in the course of the agitetion against Church 
rates he became stirred with fiery zeal against 
the Church of England as by law esteblished. 
He avers — 

*' I believe that in the eye of Christ this con- 
nexion between the Church and State is adul- 
terous and most offensive; that, impious in 
Srindple, it is, as might be anticipated, most 
eadly in its effects; that it is the prolific 
garent of bigotrv, cruelty, rapacity, and 
ypocrisy, a terrible scourge to the nation, a 
tremendous obstacle to the progress of Divine 
truth." 

Thenceforward this was his fixed idea. In 
order more effectually to advocate the cause 
he had at heart, he conceive4 the ideft 
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of starting a newspaper in London, which 
would be a rival to the established Dis- 
senting organ, the Patriot^ and would 
advocate the voluntary principle. After a 
vigorous canvass of the provincial Dissenters, 
the Xonconformist, with llr. Miall as editor, 
was started in April 1841, and for a period of 
nearly forty years Mr. Miall continued to be 
the responsible editor and to contribute lead- 
ing articles. There is Fomething about this 
feat so stupendous, an endurance so colossal, 
to have written almost every week for forty 
years something on Disestablishment, that 
the wonder is that any other faculty should 
have survived at all. Yet Mr. !&Iiall not 
only fought his party's battle in print, 
he was enthusiastic in organising its opera- 
tions. In 1844 he took a large part in form- 
ing a society with the chai-acteristic title of 
*' The British A nti- State-Church Associa- 
tion," now the Liberation Society, and he 
was a constant speaker at its meetings. His 
business through life was to repeat on paper 
and on platforms the arguments for free 
churches, and his relaxation was politics. 
Judge if his time was occupied. Before he 
came to London he wrote to his wife, ** All 
advise me to keep myself clear from London 
society ; all regard that as the greatest peril 
I shall have to encounter." His career, 
however, was never in much jeopardy from 
this cause : he and London society seem to 
have troubled one another very little. Except 
in connexion with his work he appears to 
have seen few but the members of his own 
family, and if he did but go away for a holi- 
day, " the Noncon^ followed him pede claudo, 
and he spent his mornings in reading it. 
Tn fighting contested elections he was at 
'1 Li:<i^-; courftf^eous and indefatigable. He 
stood fiist for Southwark in 1845 on what 
were then advanced Radical lines, but without 
success. Sir William Molesworth headed the 
poll. In 1847 he offered himself at Halifax. 
He writes to his wife — 

** There is much about this contest that gratifies 
me. All parties are mutually courteous. Not 
a whisper of personality is breathed. My 
committee is composed almost wholly of reli- 
gious men, who make every day's work a 
matter of prayer. I have had much talk with 
the different electors almost wholly upon spiri- 
tual subjects." 

However, on the polling day the numbers 
were— Edwards, 509 ; Wood, 506 ; Miall, 
349. His next adventure was more fortunate. 
He was returned for Rochdale in 1852, and 
kept his seat for five years. During this 
time his observations upon leading men were 
graphic, but curious. Of Mr. Disraeli he 
says, during his Budget speech 1852 : — 

"He has schooled himself into seeming im- 
passibili^. That face of his of brazen hue is 
neither flushed nor pallid, ffis eye does not 
blink. His voice does not falter. His hand 
does not shake. , , . He carries nonchalance to 
absurd extremities . Occasionally he will adjust 
his necktie; once he positively cleaned his 
nails." 

And a little later he remarks : — 

*'In argument he is strong on episodes, the 
main point he evades . . . and when, after a 
three hours* speech, he sits down, he leaves 
upon your mind a sense of profound regret that 
so powerful an intellect should be without the 
guidance of a conscience." 

At the general election of 1857, after Mr. 



Cobden had carried his vote of censure on the 
Government's Chinese policy, Miall, along 
with Bright, Cobden, Fox, Milner Gibson, 
and others, lost his seat. Eor some years he 
remained out of Parliament, though not out 
of politics. At last, after two unsuccessful 
attempts at Bradford in 1867 and 1868, he 
was returned by that borough in 1869. 

Of his Parliamentary career there is not 
much to be said. He had the good sense not 
to thrust himself forward in general debate, 
but on his own subject he for the most part 
created a favourable impression. Prom 1858 
to 1861 he had been a member of the Eoyal 
Commission on Education, and consequently 
in 1870 he urged with the greater weight the 
Nonconformist objections to Mr. Porster's 
Education Act. So vigorous was he, indeed 
that on the third reading there was quite a 
passage of arms between him and Mr. Glad- 
stone. Next year, however, after his speech 
on his Disestablishment motion, for which he 
bad l)een literally in training, foregoing even 
his pipe, during eight months, he won com- 
pliments both from Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli. Failing health, however, after 1873 
led him to resign his seat, and he retired into 
private life almost entirely. 

How greatly the aspects of the question, to 
which he so long devoted himself, had changed 
in the course of flve^and-thirty years he must 
have fully realised. Much as the efforts of 
Mr. Miall and his friends undoubtedly accom- 
plished in church reform and the removal of 
religious grievances, it is doubtful if the 
main object for which he struggled was much 
nearer attainment when he ended than when 
he began. It is not to be supposed that Mr. 
Miall's fame will long endure except among 
those Nonconformists who were especially of 
his way of thinking ; yet he was for a long 
time a considerable figure in politics, and 
until his name is forgotten he will be remem- 
bered as a very unselfish, honourable and 
devoted man. J. A. Hahiltoit. 



Mm Brown : a Novel. By Temon Lee. In 
3 vols. (Blackwood,) 

Whbn it was announced that " Yemen Lee " 
was about to publish a novel, those acquainted 
with the other writings of the author felt 
assured of a literary success. That it would 
be vivid and brilliant in its description and 
dialogue, and that its characters would be 
well defined seemed also a matter of course. 
In these expectations none will be dis- 
appointed. Moreover, that it would be some- 
thmg more than a mere story of individuals 
was evident. The author of JEuphorian looks 
at life and art with too comprehensive a 
vision to write a novel of mere incident, or 
even of mere character, and therefore we are 
not surprised to find that Miss Brown is not 
only a vivid picture of human life, but also 
both a severe satire and a tragedy. The subject 
of the satire is the falseness of the aesthetic 
ideal, and the tendency of its worshippers to 
gravitate towards the grossest immorality, 
while that of the tragedy is the sacrifice, to 
put it shortly, of a noble character on the 
altar of gratitude. These difficult themes are 
treated with great brilliance and originality, 
and with a literary and imaginative force 
which demand n^cognition. It is only to be 
regretted that bo|[j{. tragedy and satare are 



extremely and needlessly painful and un- 
pleasant. 

First, as to the satire, for we prefer to 
view it as such, rather than an accurate 
picture of any section of modern cultivated 
society, the author would seem to have 
adopted the view of the late Lord Beacons- 
field, that "the worship of Beauty 
generally ends in orgy." There is sufficient 
truth in this concentrated sarcasm to make 
a legitimate basis for a novel; and 
there can, we think, be no doubt that the 
book has been partly inspired by a sincere 
desire to hew down, root and branch, what 
appears to the author to be a very upas-trea- 
in modem society. That a very reprehensible- 
amount of loose talk, loose manners, and' 
looser writing has not only been tolerated, but 
fostered, in certain circles by those who cant- 
about **art" and ** passion," is not to he- 
denied. The ideas started by^a few notable- 
poets and artists have run riot among weaker- 
followers; and this is, no doubt, a proper- 
subject for satire. But, in the first place, so 
unsavoury a theme becomes sickening unless 
treated with the tact and taste of a Thackeray ; 
and in the second, Yemen Lee presents us 
with only one side of a very large subject, 
which should be dealt with completely or not 
at all. If, on the one hand, we have a few 
followers of a certain school who have deemed 
it glory to indulge in nasty dreams, and to be 
credited with thoughts and actions of which 
they should be ae^med, there are, on the 
other, hundreds to whom the art and poetry 
of the same school has been food instead of 
poison. It has done its work for good as wel^ 
as evil, and it is not fair to show us only its; 
bad effects — ^and those so very strongly — any 
more than it would be fair to judge thje quality 
of a heady wine by a description of the 
drunkards who have made ill use of it. 

But we must give all credit to the purity 
of the author's intention. Pitch has been, 
handled not altogether without its usual effect, 
but the object has been a worthy one. All 
the nauseous group of artists and poets and* 
their more or less foolish and vicious train are 
used as a background to a character of greats 
purity and dignity. Miss Brown herself is a 
creation of which the author may be proud. 
A girl endowed with singular beauty of the 
Bossetti type, half Italian, and less than half- 
educatiBd, is discovered by Mr. Hamlin, an 
artist and poet of high reputation. At the 
time of her discovery she is employed in the 
humble capacity of nursemaid in the &mily 
of Mr. Perry, another artist of the same 
school, who has taken up his residenee in 
Italy. That such a splendid creature should 
be lost to art and society seems to Mr^ 
Hamlin to be one of those sacrifices which 
cannot be allowed. He determines to save 
her from the mean and commonplace career 
before her, and for this purpose settles upon 
her one-fourth of his income, leaving her com- 
pletely free to marry him or not as she likes 
after she has been educated. To this curious 
compact Miss Brown, being then in lovB with 
him, consents, against the wishes and warn- 
ings of her sensible but rather brutal cousin 
Robert. She goes to a queer kind of 
school in Grermany, where her empty mind 
is filled up with all the usual learning: 
and accomplishments required of ladies 
in cultivated society, except religion^ 
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about which she is not to be worried ; and { 
Mr. Hamlin himself takes care that she shall 
be fed with the least objectionable productions 
of his school of poetry , and writes her long 
letters in order to duly imbue her with his 
theories of art aud life, and turn her out a 
first-class '^ aesthete." Eut Mies Bro^n, 
though not at all rebellious, indeed, working 
as hard as possible to do her duty in that 
station ol life to which she is called — ^by 
Mr. TTaTniin — cannot, for the life of her, 
develop into anything but a simple and high- 
minded woman, with far more interest in the 
struggles and sufferings of the class from 
which she sprang than in the most exquisite 
work of Bume Jones and Morris. Pure, 
truthful, unimaginatiye, practical and just, 
she finds her position in London, as the beauty 
of the hour aiid the cynosure of Maudles and 
Foetlethwaites, just tolerable at first for the 
sake of Hamlin, but false and uncongenial to 
her nature. Afterwards, when her idol is 
broken, and she discovers in disgust that 
Hamlin is a mass of selfishness, weakness, 
affectation, and sensuality, the thought of 
marrying him becomes hateful to her. Then 
9he turns, not for affection, but. for interest in 
life, to her cousin £ob^, who has made 
money as an engineer, and become a pro- 
minent Badical, earnest in the education of 
the lower dassee. She now looks forward to 
her freedom. She will release Hamlin from 
his promise, return him his property, keeping 
only sufficient to enable her to start as a 
teacher. Now she studies political economy 
harder than she ever studied art and poetry, 
and with far greater delight. She watches 
with pleasure Hamlin's evidently growing 
attachment to his cousin, and her emancipa- 
tion seems sure, when she is struck down with 
brain fever. She becomes convalescent only 
to. learn that the passion of Hamlin for his 
cousin has culminated, but not in marriage ; 
and when these two return to England, she 
finds that his debasement is being completed 
by drinking. Miss Brown makes up her 
mind at once; she bums all her notes on 
political economy, claims from Hamlin his 
promise to marry her, allows him to think 
that she loves him, and so the book ends with 
its one star throwing herself voluntarily into 
the mud. This is a short description of the 
career of a character conceived with great 
force, and carried out with greater consistency 
almost to the end. But the end, besides 
being unutterably sad and extremely repulsive, 
seems to me false. Although Miss Brown 
thrcmghout has a natural tendency to self- 
sacrifice, she has too much rectitude to 
alter deliberately into a life which would be 
a ceaseless lie, and too much common sense 
not to see that the sacrifice would be vain. 

Kor can I entirely approve of the method, 
clever though it be, which Vernon Lee has 
adopted to satirise a small but well-known 
•cction of society. Vernon Lee has dealt 
with it much in the same fashion as the 
Oriental robber, who, after plundering a 
caravan, stripped all his victims naked, threw 
all their clothes into a heap, and then amused 
himself with watching them struggle for shoes 
and tnrbans, shawls and burnouses. By first 
«epeanating and then mixing haphazard the 
''hristian and somames, the places of resi- 
^enoe, the elements of character, and domestic 
^miStioDB, appertaining to a number of more 



or less known persons, the author has, indeed, 
effectually confused their identities, but has 
nevertheless ridiculed them individually as 
well as collectively. 

Moreover, Vernon Lee has forgotten that 
to trick up an imaginary character in the 
clothes of a well-known person, though it 
will not prejudice that person in the eyes of 
those who know him, may well do so in the 
eyes of those who only know his clothes. If 
Mr. Jeremiah Brown, a perfectly harmless 
and worthy person, but well known to the 
public as a writer of verses, has a villa at 
Falham, and a novelist introduces a poet of 
the name of Jeremiah Smith, with a villa at 
Fulham, where he keeps a harem, persons 
who do not personally know Mr. Jeremiah 
Brown will jump to the conclusion that he 
keeps a harem. This is a serious and by no 
means imaginary objection to the satiric 
method of Vernon Lee. 

Altogether it is extremely difficult to form 
an impartial opinion of this remarkable novel, 
distinguished as it is by both faults and 
virtues of no common kind. If it makes one 
regret that it was written it also makes one 
look forward to another from the same hand. 
Let us hope that next time Vernon Lee will 
let us see more of the ** stars " and less of the 
** mire," and, at least, will not again create a 
pearl of great price only in order to cast it to 
the swine. Cosmo Monkhouse. 



CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Brief Thoughts and Meditations, By the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. (Macmillan.) Just now, 
when Dr. Trench is putting aside his high 
office as a weight not to be longer borne, this little 
book will have to many a particular interest. 
But in itself it is noteworthy. Few things are 
more valuable, as Solomon and Aristotle long 
ago pointed out, than the decisions of the wise 
who have had experience of life, even when they 
give no reasons. There is a time for dialectic 
and a time for pronoimcing judgment. What 
Dr. Trench gives us in this volume is a series of 
quite short meditations upon things familiar 
enough in themselves, but made new^y his 
penetrating insight and felicity of illustration, 
and made forcible by the simple dignity of his 
English style. In a day of much florid and 
vapid religious writing, such utterances will be 
welcomed. 

Balaam: an Exposition and a Study. By 
Samuel Cox. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Dr. Cox, almost the first among homiletic 
expositors, offers us a character-study of 
Balaam, whom he regards as almost as great a 
moral paradox as David, and to whom he 
applies the too familiar line of Pope — 

" The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.'' 

His style is rhetorical, but is not over-laid with 
flimsy ornament, and his work, however dis- 
appointing to the historical student, will be 
most useful to those who regard the Bible 
from a purely didactic point of view. He tells 
us that ''most of our better scholars" cofi- 
sider the ** chronicle of Balaam " to have come 
from the prophet himself (Dr. Cox justifies the 
word *' prophet " against KeH by an appeal to 
** a still higher authority — the New Testa- 
ment," p. 37). As St. Paul became his own bio- 
grapher when put upon his defence, so Balaam, 
when expecting his judicial sentence (see 
Num. xxxi. 8), presented the story of recent 
events in ihe aspect most favourable to himself. 
There is much ingenuity in this, and much ffdr- 
mindedness in Dr. Cox's examination of his 
hero's oharaoter. He makes no pretence of 



criticism, and assumes that all the features of 
character ascribed to Balaam anywhere in the 
Bible really belonged to this antique sooth- 
sayer. Browning would have done it better, 
and would have made his intuition seem 
true even to ihe most inveterate critic. For 
our part, however, till Browning comes, we 
take our stand with Kalisch, the critic, against 
Dr. Cox, from whose admii*able, tiiougb too 
long, commentary on Job we had. expected a 
nearer approach to a historical point of view. 
The translation of the seer's oracles, however, 
does deserve from us a meed of recognition. 

Laiva of Christ for Common Life. By E. W . 
Dale. (Hodder & Stoughton.) These ser- 
mons are of the practical order. The subjects 
treated are such as '' Temperance," "The 
Sacredness ^f Property," *' Political and 
Municipal Duty," "Family life," ** Sym- 
pathy," and all are treated with great good 
sense and considerable knowledge. Dr. Dale 
has nothing of that power— seen at its height 
in Dr. Newman — by which common things, 
suspended in a spiritual atmosphere, are seen 
to touch the spheres. His method is the 
casuist's, from principle he deduces practice, 
and his judgments seem very soimd ana robust. 

An Historical Account of the Scottish Com- 
munion Office, by John Dowden (Edin- 
burgh : E. Grant & Son), is a very interesting 
volume for liturgical students, competently 
edited by a sound and careful scholar. The im- 
portance of the formulary in question is due to 
^s beinff, on the one hand, more closely allied 
to the Oriental liturgies in its canon tnan any 
other western form; and, on the other, to 
exercising a much wider influence than it could 
do as merely a document of the small episco- 
palian body in Scotland, seeing that it has been 
adopted with but slight verb^ changes by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America, already 
a very powerful society, and growing at a much 
greater rate than any other denomination in the 
United States. These points are touched on m 
the introduction, after which comes the histor}' 
of the existing office, beginning with the 
liturgy for Scotland, 1637 (commonly called 
" Laud's Book") ; continuing with a descrip- 
tion of the circumstances of Titurgioal worship 
in Scotland from 1661 to 1712; then giving- 
some account of the Nonjurors, English, and 
Scottish ; and so coming to tiie existing 
Scottish office, and its daughter form in 
America. This terminates the flrst section of 
the volume, and the second is occupied with the 
text of the office. After some preliminary 
remarks, the text of the earlier part of the office 
is pri^ited in full, and is followed by a reduced 
facsimile of the edition of 1764, published by 
Bishop W. Falconar, then Primus, and Bishop 
I(. Forbes. A reprint of the American Com- 
munion Office is added, and then several notes, 
textual and liturgical, are suj^lied in illostra" 
tion* Twelve appendices oondade the work, 
bein^ as follows : Beprint of the Office from the 
Book of 1637 ; Formula of ^e Liv^Ksation in 
in certain liturgias and liturgioal Services; 
Bibliography of tine Scottish Communion Office ; 
Canons of the Scottish Church bearing on the 
Use of the Office ; Form of Consecration recom- 
mended by Archbishop Sancroft ; Collation of 
l^e Scottish Office of 1764 with Bishop Sea- 
bury's of 1786; Beprint of the Nonjurors* 
Office of 1718 ; Bishop Abemethy-Drummond's 
Edition ; Conspectus of the Structural Arrange- 
ment of the Parts in Certain Liturgies ; Some 
Traditional Practices connected with the 
Scottish Office; Euoharistic Doctrine of the 
Nonjuring School; On the Use of the Word 
'* Become " in the Invocation in the Scof^tish 
Communion Office. All these show the zr^lss 
of ripe scholarship and careful accuracy ot 
I statement ; while there is a wholesome absence 
I of difPiiseness throughout, so that the volume 
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ii a really nseful and welcome due to the 
somewhat intricate subject with which it deals. 

2'he Kingdom o/Ood Biblically and Hiatoricnlly 
coMiiiered. The Tenth Series of the Cun- 
ningham Lecture. By James S. Candlish. 
(Edinburgh : Clark.) In these interesting 
lectures Prof. Candlish, after describing the 
efforts and longings of the pre-Christian Gentile 
worid for "a perfect society" and discussing 
the relations of the Jewish theocracy to the 
Christian system, exhibits the doctrinal idea of 
** the Kingdom of God " as it is to be found in 
the teaching of Christ and in the teaching of 
the Apostles ; and subsequently sketches some 
of the chief historical attempts to effect a prac- 
tical realisation of tbe Kingdom of God upon 
earth, as, for example, in the Holy Roman 
Empire, and (on a smaller scale and with a more 
short-lived destiny) by the Anabaptists of 
Miinster in the sixteenth and the English 
Puritaus in the seventeenth century. The con- 
cluding lecture on the relation of the Kingdom 
of God to modern social ideals shows more 
familiarity with the speculations of theologians 
than with the pressing problems presented by 
socialistic and political reformers. 

The Spirits in Prison, and cither Studies on the 
Life after Death. By B. H. Plumptre. 
(Isbister.) To the very wide public that is 
interested in the problems of Christian eschat- 
ology (and the extraordinary success of Canon 
Farrar's Eternal Hope shows how wide that 
public is) Dean Plumptre*s work will be wel- 
comed. The Dean's proclivities are already 
well known from his letter to Canon Farrar ; 
but it need hardly be said that there is here a 
moderation of expression and such competent 
learning in dogmatic theology as were notably 
absent from the two books of his friend. This 
M'^ik and Posey's What is of Faith ? are prob- 
I. )!/ the only contributions to the recent con- 
troversy that will survive. Like everything of 
^ 'Oean Plumptre*s, this book is written with 
Tauch vivacity of style, and is entertaining from 
ijeginning to end. 

Sermons, By the late John Service. With 
a Prefatory Notice. (Aiacmillan.) The enthu- 
siastic ilnges to be found in the Prefatory 
Notice, from the pens of his friends Prof. 
Nichol .and Prof. Edward Caird, will tempt 
many to examine this volume of Dr. Service's 
sermons. The reader not already acquainted 
with Dr. Service's writings will be surprised 
to find here something very different from what 
he is wont to associate with the pulpit dis- 
courses of the Church of Scotland. There is 
much earnestness and thoughtfulness in Dr. 
Service's sermons ; but the style, it must be 
confessed, reminds one too much of the news- 
paper article, and is suggestive of the per- 
manent influence of such work in the author's 
early life as the editing of the Dumbarton 
Ueraid, That Dr. Service was a man to inspire 
feelings of warm attachment is plain, yet we 
believe his influence was largely due to that 
part of the personality of the preacher which 
is incapable of being transferred to paper. 

Wb have received Sinnon Peter: his Life, 
Time, and Friends, by Edwin Hodder (Cassell) ; 
A Year's Minietry, by Rev. Alex. Madaren 
(Hodder & Stoughton); A Short History 
of the Episcopal Church in America, by Rev. 
W. Benham (Griffith, Farran & Co.); The 
Prayer^Book in Order as used, arranged for 
1885 (Henry Frowde) ; A Beasonable Faith: 
Short Essays for the Times, by Three " Friends " 
(Maomillan); The Profitableness of the Old 
Testament Scriptures : a Treatise founded on 
2 Timothy iii., 16, 17, by W. A. Bartlett 
(Rivingtons) ; St, Paul the Author of the Acts of 
the Apostles and of the Third Oospd, by Howard 
Heber Evans (Wyman) ; From ** The Btgin- 
ning'* to " The Qlory "; or, Scripture Lessons 



for Bible Classes, by Lady Beaujolais Dent 
(Nisbet) ; Present Day Tracts, on Subjects of 
Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals, 
Vol. V. (Religious Tract Society) ; Evangel and 
Evangdiat : Six Addresses on St. Matthew and 
the Gospel, by Arthur Carr (S. P. C. K.); 
ShoH Practical Sermms, by F. Case (Williams 
& Norgate) ; The Christianas Jewels : a Selec- 
tion of Meditations upon the Christian Graces, 
translated chiefly from the Fathers, by T. H. L. 
Leary (Nisbet) ; An Outline of the Future Bdi- 
gion of the World, with a Consideration of the 
Facts and Doctrines upon which it will prob- 
ably be based, by T. Ldoyd Stanley (Putnams) ; 
The Shoes of Peace, by Anna B. Wamer 
(Nisbet); The Great Passion-Prophecy Vindi- 
cated, by Brownlow MaiUand (S. P. C. K,); 
Forschungen zur Qeschichte des Neutestament- 
lichen Kanons und der aUhirchlichen Literatur, 
von Theodor Zahn, III. Theil : Supplementum 
Clementinum (Erlangen : Deichart) ; Up High ! 
a Collection of Ten Tracts, by Rev. G. 
Everard (Nisbet) ; The Divine Origin of Chris- 
tianity, by R. S. Storrs (Hodder & Stough- 
ton) ; History of the Church of God, from the 
Creation to the Present Day, by the Rev. B. J. 
Spidding (Bums & Gates) ; Inspiration : a 
Clerical Symposium, edited by the Rev. F. 
Hastings (Hodder & Stoughton) ; The A ntiquity 
and Genuineness of the Gospels: a Handbook of 
the Confirmatory Arguments in support thereof 
(W. H. Allen) ; Thoughts for Men and Women— 
The Lord^s Prayer, by Emily C. Orr (S. P. C. K.); 
DiUy and Faith : an Essay on the Relation of 
Moral Philosophy to Christian Doctrine, by 
Julius Lloyd (Manchester : Heywood) ; Crea- 
tion ; or, the Biblical Cosmogony in the Light 
of Modem Science, by Prof. Arnold Guyot 
(Edinburgh : Clark) ; Travels in Faith, from 
Tradition to Reason, by R. C. Adams (New 
York : Putnams) ; The Consolations of Science ; 
or, Contributions from Science to the Hope of 
Immortality, and Kindred Themes, by Jacob 
Straub, with an Introduction by Hiram W. 
Thomas (Chicago : Colegrove Book Company) ; 
Knocking: the Words of Jesus at the Door of 
the Heart, by Dr. J. R. Macduff (Nisbet); 
Readings for Public Worship and the Home,hj 
John Page Hopps (Williams & Norgate) ; 
Moments on the Mount : a Series of Devotional 
Meditations, by Dr. Geo. Matheson (Nisbet); 
Consecrated Recreation; or, the Christian's Leisure 
Time, by the Rev. Ernest Boys (Nisbet) ; The 
Bible for Beginners, by John Page Hopps 
(Williams & Norgate) ; Beyond the Shadow ; or 
the Resurrection of Life, by James Morris 
Whiten r Hodder & Stoughton); Mission Ad- 
dresses, aelivered in the Trophy Room, St. 
Paul's Cathedral, to Members of the London 
Lay Helpers Association in preparation for the 
London Mission, 1884-85 (S. P. C. K.) ; Some 
Thoughts for Advent; being Daily Readings for 
the Season, by the Author of ** Some Thoughts 
for Holy Week" (S. P. C. K.); Every Eye: 
Practical Addresses for Advent and for the Old 
and New Year, by the Rev, George Everard 
(Nisbet) ; Reasons why lae sJiotUd Believe in God, 
Love God, and Obey God, by Peter H. Burnett 
(Bums & Oates). 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ma. James Bbyce's essay on The Holy Raman 
Empire is now being translated into Italian by 
Count Ugo Balzani, and will be published in 
the spring by Signer Yallardi, of Naples. 

Mb. J. Theodore Bent has in the press a 
work entitled The Cyclades: life amongst the 
Insular Greeks, containing accounts ox anti- 
quities and folk-lore coQected during two 
winters' sojourn there. We understand Mr. 
Bent will shortly go to continue his explorations 
in the Sporades. 

Mr. S. S« Lloyd is preparing a translation 



of The National System of Political Economy, by 
Friedrich List. 

The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, will be issued imme- 
diately by Messrs. Kegan Patd, Trench, & Co. 

Messrs. Lokgmaks will publish this month 
In the Lena Delta : a Narrative of the Search 
for Lieut. -Commander De Long and his Com- 
panions, followed by an account of the Greely 
Relief Expedition, and a proposed method of 
reaching the North Pole, by George W. Mel- 
ville, edited by Melville Philips. 

Arrangements are being made for publish- 
ing the correspondence of the distinguished 
politician and philosopher, Dr. Arnold Ruge, 
who resided amon^ us a whole generation. 
Those who may be in possession of any of his 
letters in German, English or French, are 
particularly requested to communicate them 
either to Dr. Paul Nerrlich, 9, Grossboeren 
Strasse, Berlin, S.W., or to Mrs. Ruge, 7, Park 
Crescent, Brighton. Originals will be returned 
to the senders, if desired. 

Messrs. Kegan P^lul, Trench, & Co. will 

?ublish immediately a new work, entitled 
*olitics and Economics, an essay on the nature 
of the principles of political economy, together 
with a survey of recent legislation, by the Rev. 
W. Cunningham, author of The Growth of 
English Industry and Commerce, 

A NEW edition of Mr. G^rge Macdonald*s 
volume of poems, A Book of Strife, in the form 
of the Diary of an Old Soiu, ia in preparation. 

A WORK by Dr. Hestel, of Copenhagen, upon 
Over-pressure in Danish Middle-Class Schools, 
is considered to have so much bearing upon the 
similar question in this country that a trans- 
lation has been prepared imder the direction of 
Dr. Crichton Browne, who will contribute a 
special introduction to the English edition. 
The volume will be published in a few weeks 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Ix our notice of M. Jules Verne's Kerabanthe 
Inflexible (Academy, December 13J we asked 
what had become of the author's L Archipel en 
Feu, The editor of Youth infom^s us that the 
serial rights of that story have been acquired 
by the proprietors of that journal, and that the 
publication of it will commence early next year. 

The new volume of ''The Knowledge 
Library '* — How to Play Whist, with the Laws 
and Etiquette of Whist, Whist Whittlings, and 
forty Fully annotated Games, by "five of 
Clubs " — ^will be published this month, 

Ichabod: a Portrait, is the title of a two- 
volume novel, just ready, by Miss Bertha 
Thomas. Mr. T. Fisher Unwinis the publisher. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. wOl publish next 
week a work entitled The Tear-Book of Tr^nt- 
ment, a Critical Beview for Practitioners and 
Students of Medicine, with contributions by 
the hi'vhest authorities on the various subjects 
treated. 

Messrs. Wyman & Sons will publish in a 
few days a book on Practical Journalism, by- 
Mr. Arthur Reade. The same publishers also 
announce a new work on New Zealand, by Mr. 
Arthur Clayden, the author of The England of 
the Pacific, &c. 

The January number of Blackwood contains 
a story translated from the Chinese by a well- 
known scholar, who has given to it the title 
" Within His Danger." We are informed that 
the outline and incidents of the tale are faith- 
fully reproduced from the Chinese original, 
although the translator has found it necessary 
to deal somewhat freely with the form of the 
narrative in order to render it acceptable to 
English readers. 

Major George Hope Ybritey will publish 
this month with Messrs* Longmans a work 
entitled Che^ Flccentrioities, whidi will treat of 
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fonr-handed chess, cLess for three, six, or eight 
players, round choss for two, three, or four 
pkyers, and several different ways of playing 
chess for two players. 

A NEW weekly newspaper is to be published 
in February next under the title of The Lady ; 
a Journal for Crentlewomen. It is to be essen- 
tially English in its character, and will repre- 
sent an attempt to treat fashions and all other 
matters in which ladies are concerned from an 
English point of view. 

Messbs. Wtman & Sons announce the early 
pablication of a little brochure under the title 
of " The Siege of London," by Posteritas, which 
they describe as being ''in the nature of a 
warning and a prophecy." 

BHie/s and Opinions of a Unitarian is the 
title of a work to be issued early iu 1885 by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
London. The author is the Rev. S. Fletcher 
Willianis, of Birmingham (formerly of Liver- 
pool), one of the editors of the Unitarian 
Herald. 

The Derbyshire Courier^ which claims to be 
the oldest penny newspaper in the country, 
becomes a bi-weekly from the beginning of this 
year. 

Ox December 22 Prof. Giacomo Barzellotti 
d<^Iiver€Ki to a large audience at the Circolo 
Filologtco of Florence, a lecture on the life and 
writings of the late Karl Hillebrand. 

Messbs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York, 
will publish early this year Dr. Baird's History 
of tne Huguenot Emigration to America. 

Ma. Whitley Stokes has been elected an 
honorary member of the Society of Cymmro- 
dorioii. 

The Christmas number of the New York 
luiejtf'ndint contains a new poem by Mr. 
Whittier. 

M. FAAxgois Copp^£*s reception into the 
Acadeuiie fraucaise on December 18 attracted 
an unusually large audience, amongst which 
there were many ladies. M. Copp^e had per- 
haps not altogether a congenial subject for his 
eloquenoe, the predecessor whom it was his 
daty to praise being M. Victor de Laprade. 
The discourse, however, made a favourable 
impreaiion, though some of the journals make 
merry over the fact that M. Gopp^ several 
times unintentionally fell into alexandrines. 
The address of welcome was delivered by M. 
Victor Cherbuliez. 

Mr. G. Parker, of Oxford, sends us the 
following extracts from parish registers relating 
to the Sbakspere family in Buckinghamshire : — 

Monks Risborough.—Barial in 1593 of 
•* Widow Shakspare wife of [blank], vij Decem- 
ber/' 

Ajlesbuiy. — ^Baptism in 16 19 of 
**BicliArd the sonne of Leonard Shackspeere 
Decemb: the 30th." 

M. At«kxandrb DuiiAS has presented to the 
T1ieAtre-Fran9ais a document bearing a signa- 
ture of Molidre, which is the only specimen of 
the great dramatist's handwriting known to 



The IndSpendance Beige notes as a sign of the 
** Anglomania '* prevailing in Belgium that it 
has become the fashion to send *' Christmas 
cards" bearing complimentary inscriptions in 
English. 

The death is announced of D. Jos6 Maria 
Goizueta, the author of Legendas Vascongadas 
(1850), which has been often translated, and of 
several other historical novels. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.*8 annual 
analysis of the book trade, compiled from their 
Publishers* Circular^ shows that the improve- 
ment commenced in 1883 has been continued 
(though the same rate of progress has not been 
maintained) during the past year. The total 
number of new books published in 1884 was 
4,832, being an increase of 100 as compared 
with the preceding year ; that of new editions 
was 1,541, which shows an increase of 128. Of 
the several classes into which the year's publica- 
tions are divided in this table, the first place is 
taken by theology, with 724 new books and 205 
new editions, being an advance of 17 as compared 
with the previous year. Juvenile literature, 
which in 1883 headed the list with 939 publica- 
tions, now comes second, the number having 
fallen to 757. There is a reduction of 8 in 
educational works, in medicine and surgery of 
38, and in " belles-lettres, essays, monographs, 
&c.," of 65 ; in all other departments there is 
more or less of improvement. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 



HISTORY, BTO. 

Chbonica provlnotae helvetioae ordinis s. patris n. 

Franoisoi Gapuatnorum. Solothum: S^wendi* 

maxm. s M. 
CoDBX diplomaticus Halemltanos. Hrsff. v. F. v. 

Weeoh. 7. Lfer. 1S81-90. Karlsruhe: Brami. 8M. 
OBBSFBLLim, A. Ija zeooa di Mod«»ia nei perindi 

oomuuale ed estense corredata di tavole e docu- 

menti. Turin: Loeacher. 30 fr. 
Qalitzin. Farst N. 8. Allgemeine KriegAffSsohiohte 

allerVulkera.Zeiten. S.Abth. Allgoineine Eriegs- 

Reschtchte d. Mlttelalters. TJebors. v. Streocfus. 

2. Bd. 2. Halfce. Yon Einfahrung dor Feuerwaffen 

bis stun SOjahrigen Kriege (1850-1618). Kasael : Kay. 

21 M. 
FUBiACJLTiovvtf der Geflellsohaft f. rheiiiiBdhe Ge- 

sohlchtskunle. I. Boon: Weber. 7M. 
Bboubil des trait^s et conventions oonoluA par 

TAutriobe avec les pidssanoee tftrangj^res depnls 

1763 Jusqu'li noB Jours. Par L. Baron de Neumann 

et A de Plason. KouveUe suite. T. 11. Wien : 

8teyrenn(lhl. 80 Bi. 
Sathas, O. p. Docnments in^dits relatife k rhlstotre 

de la Qrdoe au moyen Age. T. 6. Paxia: Maison^' 

neave. 20 f r. 
Ubetjndbnbuob, meklenburgiflohes. Hrsg. v. dem 

Yereia f . meklenborg. QeiBclilohte a. ATterthumS" 

kunde. 18. Bd. 1851-«S. Sohwerin: Stiller. 16 AC. 

PHYSICAL 80IENGE. 

Fauna, u. Floba d. Qolfes v. Neapel a. der angrenc- 

enden Meeres-Absohnitte. Hrsg. v. dar eoolog. 

Station za Xeapel. 10.-12. Monographie. Leipzig : 

EnffelmaaQ. 200 Bi. 
KiBCRNBB, O., u. F. BL0CB3CANN. Die mikroflkopiflohe 

PflioKon- u. Thierweit d. Saaswassero. 1. Thl. 

Bmunsohweig: Haering. 10 M. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



TWO SONNETS. 

I. 

Mld-Ooean : Sept. 11, 1894. 

Wild fields of Ocean, piling heap on heap 
Thy monntainoas wealth of water, but to fling 
Abroad in spendthrift haste, still gathering 

And scattering to the winds what none would keep ; 

Thou can* at not know so sweet a thing as sleep 
Por all thy toil, nor hope whereto to cling, — 
Ploughed by the winds in one unending spring — 

What harvest of the storm hast thou to reap ? 

M7 spirit owns, but will not bend before 
This dull brute might, and purposeless, of thine ; 

The sea-bird resting on thy wave is more 
Than thou, by all its faculty divine 

To suffer ; pang is none in this thy roar, 
And all the J07 that lifts thy wave is mine ! 

u. 

Niagara : Sept. 27, 1884. 

Almighty voice that callest me from sleep, 
Sleepless thyself through all the past of time, 
And still unspent, inscrutable, sublime. 

What answer can I make thee but to creep 

And hide my silence in the all sheltering deep 
£*en of the music ? Clash of rhyme on rhyme 
Offends mine ear as 't were a futile crime. 

Breaking the peace which reverence should keep. 

Yet for my- worship lacking better way. 
And seeing how thy strength la crowned with 

grace. 
And maddened with the beauty of thy face, 
I am constrained to cry as best I may 
And tell thee with my faint, adoring breath 
That at thy hand I fain would taste of death. 

Emily Pfeiffek. 



DBSTRTJCTION AT ATHENS. 

Somerleaae, Wells : Deo. 22, 1884. 
May I be allowed to raise, if not a protest, 
which seems to be too late, yet at any rate a 
wail over the wholesale destruction which, as I 
gather from your last number, has been lately 
wrought on the Athenian akropolis? If the 
description given by Mr. Hirst is accurate, any 
one who loves the associations of that memor- 
able spot in their fulness may indeed wail. The 
EkkropoUs of Athens has had a long history, a 
history which has gone on from prae-historic 
days to our own. And oiir own days have seen 
some of its most memorable pages. There 
Sulla marched in as conqueror ; thence Alaric 
turned away ; thither the Bulsaxian-slayer went 
up to pay his great thanksgiving ; there ruled 
Frankish grand-sires and Italian dukes ; there, 
while creeds rose and fell, the house of the 
Virgin still remained the house of the Virgin ; 
and, not last of its memories, Gouras and 
Chiiroh and Odysseus and TCaraiskakes fought 
for freedom within and around its walls. On 
such a spot as this, on whose soil and whose 
monuments the history of the world has been 
thus written age after age, every fragment of 
every age deserved to be preserved with religious 
oare. What gave the spot its charm was not 
the memory, not the monuments, of an; 



age 



At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society beld on December 20, 1884, the follow- 
ing papers were read : — * * The Natural Tendency 
of Shakspere*8 Mind," by Mr. J. W. Mills, 
who combated the theory that the bent of 
i3iakspere*s mind was decidedly comic, a theory 
which had been advanced by Skottowe, who 
bttaed it upon his own statement that Shak- 
ipere's tragic characters were copies, while his 
ecMnic characters were almost entirely his own ; 
*' Xotes on the chief Plant- Allusions in Love's 
Lahcurs Lost/* by Mr. Leo H. Grindon; and 
*'The Metre of Love*B Labour's Lost,** by Mr. 
/. W. Mills. 



SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LIXEBATUBE. 

Laubbs, W. Die Kunst in Oesterreich-Ungam. 

1. Jahri;. Wien : Qraeser. 12 M.. 

NABAxn), G. Une Idylle. Paris : Lib. des Bibliophiles. 

16 f r. 
Waonon, a. La Sculptare antique. Paris: Both- 

sshild. 25 fr 
WiTcbiCB* Ch. *On the Structure of EngUah Verse. 

Paris: Mesnil-Dramard. 8fr. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

BEbTXANN, H. J! Geschiohte d. chrlstlichen SItte. 

2. Tl. Die katbol. Sitte der alten Klrahe. 2. Lfg. 
Nordlingen : Beck. 10 M. kO Pf . 

KOEHLVB, A. Liohrbuoh <1er blbUso^en Geschicht. 
Alten Testaments. 2. Half te. 1. Thl. 8. Lfg. Er- 
langen : Deichert. 4 M. 



lemorv, not the monuments, of any one 
but the gathering on one spot 01 the 
memories and the monuments of so many ages. 
On the akropolis of Athens, as on the akropolis 
of Corinth, the great lesson of the Unity of 
History was indeed written. And now, it 
seems, that lesson has been wiped out. One 
ruthless act was done before I ever saw the 
place. The tower of the dukes had been swept 
away. And now it seems that every relic of 
days later than some arbitrarily chosen date has 
gone lifter it. The place is to be brought back 
to what it was in '* Grecian times." Of course 
it cannot be brought back to what it was in 
'* Gh*ecian times ; and further, what are 
" Grecian times " ? Times, it may be, before 
Sulla or before Alexander. But when I saw 
the akropolis there were remains of at least 
four dates earlier than Sulla. There was work 
of the days of PeriklSs ; there was work of the 
days of ThemistoklSs ; there was work of 
two periods older than Themistokles. If a 
zealot for the fifth century B.C. calls for the 
destruction of work of the days of Justinian, 
why should not a zealot for unrecorded times 
call for the destructiou of work of the days of 
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Periklds ? There was a piece of primaeyal wall 
fi o be seen ; if we swept away the Parthen6ii 
and the Propylaia, we might perhaps see more 
of it. Those comparatively modem buildings 
stand greatly in our way when we wish to c^ 
up the picture of the rock as it stood in the 
days of Th§seus. 

When will men learn that history is one; 
that the interest of an historic spot does not lie 
in the memories of one moment only, but in 
the records of its whole unbroken story ? The 
Boman once ruled at Athens, so did the Frank, 
so did the Turk. We cannot get rid of the 
facts; it is foolish to try to get rid of their 
memorials. And getting rid oi the memorials 
of the Turk is simply getting rid of the 
memorials of those by whomi the Turk was 
driven out. I remember being once told that 
the dukes* tower was really only a work of 
Turkish times. I said, If so, keep it all the 
more; it is a trophy of Hellenic victory. 
Spain might as well destroy the Giralda of the 
Saracen or England destroy the Tower of the 
Norman. 

There were two things on the akropolis of 
which I should greatly like to know whether 
they have or have not perished in the havoc 
described by Mr. Hirst. On the walls of the 
ruined church of St. Mary, once the temple 
of Athens, there were still some paintings 
on which I fondly hoped that the eyes of 
Basil might have b'ghted on his day of 
triumph. Assuredly they were not of the 
days of Pheidias: but they were part of 
the history of that temple of many creeds. 
There was too a staircase, whicn, as it 
had once led to a minaret, was hardly the 
work of Iktinos or Kallikrates ; yet, to my mind 
at least, it was closely connected with a bright 
day in the history of liberated Greece. From 
its top I heard and saw DimoSj the very pSmos 
of Athens, gathering before the palace to 
demand that Constantine Kanai^s should again 
be called to save his country in its hour of 
need. Perhaps I am a barbarian, or a Philis- 
tine, or a Vandal, for thinking that memory as 
worthy as any to be found in Plutarch. If so, 
I cannot help it ; but I should be sorry to lose 
a little memorial which, though a Turk must 
have set it up, to my mind, at least, cannot be 
parted from the remembrance of the hero of 
the fire-ships, and of the day when his country- 
men showed their trust in him. 

According to Mr. Hirst's account, it is too 
late to save anything at Athens. It may not 
be too late to save something in other places, 
if only men can be led to understand that the 
history of Greece did not end in 338 B.C. or 
146 B.C., or even a.d. 1453, but that it was still 
making in A.D, 1881, and that, we may hope, 
it is not ended yet. Edwahd A. Freeman. 



also have 450 others, which are not in this 

Srinted Catalosnie. This shows that the list of 
desiderata in Sie National Library must be a 
very large one. Many of these could easily be 
supplied, and it is to be hoped that the 
authorities will direct their special attention to 
their acquisition whilst they are attainable and 
cheap. The sum of £1,000, which is sometimes 
given by the nation for one scarce volume 
printed abroad, would supply a whole host of 
our Old-English books. 

In conclusion, let me express again the 
obligations which all librarians are under to 
this valuable Catalogue, as well as to that 
most useful Dictionary of Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Literature, by Messrs. Halkett 
& Laing (by far the best book of its kind), 
which is now being published by Mr. W. Pater- 
son, of Edinburgh. It will save many a 
librarian days and hours of labour — often fruit- 
less in the end. J. Baine. 



"CTTSTOM Ain) MYTH." 

1, liarloes Road, W. : Deo. 88, 1884. 
I regret that I have, in Custom and Myth, 
misnamed Sir G. W. Cox's well-known book, 
and mis-stated his theory of mythical animals. 
The necessary corrections I hiave made in a 
slip of errata. But how hard it is to 
put another's idea correctly ! I do not even 
recognise my own hypothesis of Cupid and 
Psy<Sie, as set forth in his letter by Sir George 
Cox. Manifestly he has not apprehended my 
notions. Again, from his remarks on my 
method — which, it seems, is antiquated, in- 
tricate, and scarcely a method at all-— I gather 
that Sir George Uox does not recognise the 
method of evolution. Even if he did not refuse 
controversy, it would be of little avail for me 
to re-state the aim, Hmits, system, and argu- 
ments of my essays. A. Lanq. 



THE BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE OF EARLY 
ENGLISH-PRINTED BOOKS. 

York : Dec. 27, 1884. 
Pray allow a humble student in bibliography 
to express his gratification at the appearance of 
this catalogue. It may exhibit, as some think, 
defects in arrangement, together with various 
errors here and there — these were to be ex- 
pected — ^but to all scholars and librarians the 
work is one of great value* It may be made 
an excellent gauge and test of the poverty or 
wealth of all the libraries in the country. A 
reviewer stated recently that a fourth volume 
would probably exhaust the list of English 
printed books prior to the year 1640, but with 
this opinion 1 cannot agree. The library of 
York Minster is under my charge, the nucleus 
of which is the fine collection of books (chiefly 
foreign) made by Archbishop Matthew, who 
died in 1628. The Old-English portion of 
this consists of about eleven hundred works, 
which the British Museum possesses; but we 



Settrington : Deo. 29, 1884. 
When Mr. Lang attacks the accepted axioms 
of a great science, and assails the cautious con- 
clusions of some of the most eminent scholars 
of the ago, he cannot expect his novel theories 
to be received with unqualified assent. The 
conspicuous literary merits of his book must 
not be allowed to bund us to the absence of the 
scientific temper. The style is so pleasant, the 
arguments so sux>erficially plausible, that it is 
easy to forget that we are listening to the witty 
pleading of an accomplished advocate rather 
than to the judicial utterances of the man of 
science who carefully weighs conflicting argu- 
ments. IS^. Lang quielTy ignores the over- 
whelming force of the evidence accumulated 
by two generations of scholars in favour of the 
accepted theories, while in pleading for his own 
paradoxes he is satisfied with arguments which 
if brought forward by others he would deser- 
vedly overwhelm with playful banter. It may, 
therefore, be well in the interests of science to 
compare the arguments which Mr. Lang passes 
over as of no account with those which he 
adduces in support of his own thesis. 

The object of the book is to prove that certain 
Aryan ** Customs and Myths " are to be ex- 
plained as survivals from the time when the 
Aryans were savages of the lowest type. Mr. 
Lang argues that the '* Aryans had once been 
totemists, therefore savages, and therefore, 
again, had probably been" addicted to poly- 
andry, or promiscuous tribal intercourse. Thus, 
if traces of totemism can be discovered, he 
assumes, with curious laxity of reasoning, that 
all the rest follows. Let us examine his proofs 
of the savagery of our own immediate ancestors. 
The only argument he is able to produce in 
favour of the former existence of totemism 
amonff the Anglo-Saxons is that Mr. Grant 
Allennas a88ur(Mlhim that the names of animals 



and plants enter into the composition of English 
village names (p. 265). But, if the names of 
the thorn and the oak and the salmon are found 
among English village names, surely it is 
simpler to suppose that the names arose from 
the existence of real thorns, real oaks, or real 
salmon, rather than from men who believed 
themselves to be descended from ancestral trees 
or fishes, from Divine oaks, Divine thorns, or 
Divine salmon, who had seduced an ancestress 
of the family. Even if the village-name 
take such a form as Famingham or Buck- 
ingham, it should be remembered that Kem- 
ble has proved that the -ing is not neces- 
sarily a patronymic, but often a mere pos- 
sessive suffix, so that Famingham or Bucking- 
ham may merely mean the homestead among 
the ferns or among the beeches, without making 
it necessary to assume, with Mr. Lang, that the 
name was given by totemistic settlers by whom 
the fern or the beech was "revered as an 
ancestral plant." It would be almost as 
reas(Hiable to contend that the worthy citizen 
who calls his suburban habitation " Laburnum 
Villa " really believes himself to be descended 
from an *' ancestral plant," a Divine Laburnum, 
or to suppose that the names of his daughters. 
Myrtle, Kose, and Violet, prove, to use Mr. 
Lang's words, that their ancestors " had once 
been totemists, therefore savages, and, there- 
fore, again, had probably" been in the poly- 
androus stage of civilisation. The argument 
is as strong as that which Mr. Lang has pro- 
duced in proof of the primitive savagery of the 
Anglo-Saxons, while the fact that our royal 
line counts Plantagenets and Chielfs is stronger 
evidence of totemism than any he has dis- 
covered among the Bomans or the Hindus. 

But Mr. Lang goes further, and considei^ 
that he can produce evidence not only of 
Aryan totemism, which would, he considers, 
imply Aryan polyandry, but of polyandry 
itself. The Lycians, the ancient Britons, and 
the Irish, he says, reckoned kinship by the 
mother's side, which would show that paternity 
was so uncertain that polyandry or some form 
of tribal marriage must have prevailed. Un- 
fortunately, the baptismal registers of some 
English villages would supply far more cogent 
instances of the way in which kinship is some- 
times reckoned among ourselves than the 
pedigrees of the Pictish kings; while it is a 
pure assumption to say that the Lycians were 
Aryans, and the custom in question prevailed 
not among the Aryan Kelts, but among the 
Irish and Caledonian Picts, and the existence 
of this non- Aryan custom is actually one of the 
arguments which have been used to prove that 
the Picts must be considered as representatives 
of the pre- Aryan aborigines of these islands. 

With such shadowy evidence, whicb jVtr. 
Lang considers good enough to be advanced in 
support of his own heresy, we may ^compare 
the quality of some orthodox arguments 
which he passes over in silence, judicious per- 
haps, but not judicial. 

The orthodox mythologist asserts that no 
explanation of an Aryan myth, however 
plausible, can be accepted as conclusive, unless 
it also accords with a reasonable philological 
explication of the names of the personages 
concerned, 

Mr. Grant Allen, in his glowing eulogy — it 
can hardly bo termed a criticism— of Mr. Hiang's 
book, states with convenient terseness ^Sf r. 
Lang's chief objection to this method. Tlie 
orthodox mythologists, he says, "ouglit to 
agree among themselves as to the primitive 
meaning of the best known Hellenic myth.- 
names" which, he adds, '*is just what tbey 
never do." Just what they never do ! "Will iti 
be maintained then, that there is not a universal 
agreement as to the meaning of the best kixowii. 
myth names, Zeus, and Hera, and Athenar, &ix<l 
Hermes, and Helios, and Gaea, and Uraa'osy an^ 
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Demeter, and Mars, and Hades, and Heracles, 
and Eos, and Daphne, and Selene, and many 
Or, to go to the Teutonic mythology, 



more 



oloes any one doubt that Odin is the wind, and 
Thor the thunder? If any scholar were to 
interpret a myth without reference to the 
accepted interpretation of any of these names, 
he would be hdd to have put himself out of court 

Mr, Lang, in attacking the views of the 
orthodox mythologists, scornfully rejects the 
philological key, which in the hands of some of 
the greatest living scholars, has successfully 
imloSced the secret of so many myths ; and, in 
order to prove the inutility of the philological 
method, devotes himself to ridiculing the 
attempted interpretations of a few obscure and 
doubtful myths, and amuses himself and his 
leaders by contrastiug the various conjectures 
that have been put forward. To test the 
adequacy of the theory he opposes, he should 
h%ve examined the numerous interpretations as 
tD which all scholars are practically agreed, 
instead of confining himself to the attack of 
outlying positions which no one cares seriously 
to defend. 

Thus the myths of Silene and Endypiion, of 
Daphne and Apollo, of Cephalus and Herse, of 
Eos and Tithonus, of the death of Heracles, of 
the birth of Atiiena, or of the theft of the 
cattle of Phoebus by Hermes, are seen, when 
treated by the philological method, to be trans- 
parent nature myths. The real meaning of 
some of them, such as the first, must have been 
clear to the Ghreeks; the meaning of others, 
sach as the second, was obscured when the 
signification of the names was forgotten, and 
has only been recently explained by the resources 
of modem comparative philology. 

Here we have a vera caiisa, which has inter- 
preted the greater number of the Hellenic 
myths. The scientific assumption would be 
that a method which in so many cases had been 
oonspioaously successful would also be success- 
fol in others. Mr. Lang, however, g^dgingly 
admits that there maybe *'two or three possible 
examples of myths originating in forgetfuluess 
of the meaning of words,'' and then, passing 
over without discussion such myths as have 
been ennmerated above, he denounces what he 
calls "the weakness of ihe philological method" 
J*. 70), and proceeds to propoimd his own new 
"key to all mythologies,'' endeavouring to 
show that the Qi>eek myths were the product of 
savage thooght, and that to interpret them 
SQCcessfully we must endeavour to put our- 
selves into the mentcd state of the most degraded 



almost as civilised as ourselves. Is it not more 
reasonable to attribute other myths to mis- 
understood metaphor, or to allegory, the key to 
which was lost, and to endeavour to explain 
them as lovely poems which have descended 
from the ancient world, rather than to say that 
we cannot possibly understand them unless we 
read ourselves into the state of mental degrada- 
tion of the Hottentots or the obscenity of* 
Maori cannibals ? Knowing that the Greeks 
recognised, more or less clearly, that Zeus was 
the overarching Heaven, and Athena the violet 
Dawn, is it more reasonable for us to consider 
the transparent allegory of the birth of Athena 
as a beautiful personified nature-myth, whose 
explanation is now made certain by the philo- 
logical interpretation of the names, or ought we 
to guess — for, at best, Mr. Lang's method can 
reach no farther than a guess — that, if rightiy 
understood, it merely ** reflects the ideas " of a 
degraded savage who dexterouslv tomahawks 
his father under an impression (usual among 
savages) that he has daughter on the brain P 
Here, then, is a crucial instance by which to 
test the methods of the orthodox mythologists, 
and of our new heresiaroh. IsAAO Taylor. 



is a symbol of the bright Apoll6n. And if 
Zeus raise her to heaven, should she not shine 
there as the archaic and beauteous constellation 
Uraay already imagined ? Kallisto, thus asso- 
ciated with the bear on earth, is naturally and, 
when translated, almost necessarily associated 
with the heavenly bear. The notion that the 
Arkadians thought themselves bear-sprung dis- 
appears, nor is the story in any way contrary 
to the theory of Prof. Muller. 

In support of his descent-theories, Mr. Lang 
states that* 'one Athenian y^ifos, the loxidae, 
revered an ancestral plants the asparagus '* 
(p. 264) ; and the context shows that by 
*' ancestral plant" he really means a direct 
ancestor. But when we turn to Plutarch, 
whom he quotes as the authority for this extra- 
ordinary assertion, we find that the " loxidae " 
regarded themselves as the descendants, not of 
asparagus, but of Theseus and the beautiful 
Perigyn^, and that they merely reverenced and 
honoured the plant which, according to family 
legend, had concealed their ancestress. It is 
needful to '* verify quotations." 

On another occasion I propose to notice the 
Crab-myth, as Mr. Lang singles out the zodiacal 
Crab as a special object of attack. 

BoBEBT Brown, Jun. 



Barton-on-Humber : Deo. 19, 1881. 
Mr. A. Lang having in Custom and Myth 
continued his attacks upon my studies, I pro- 
pose in defence to briefly analyse the Kallist6 
Bear-myth. Mr. Lang seldom refers to my 
views without more or less misrepresenting 
them; but this is not a matter of gener^ 
interest, nor am I concerned with his lengthy 
attack on my suggestion — which he omits to 
say I fr0ely acknowledged might be ** quite 
incorrect " — ^respecting ^e Homeric Moly ; for 
this onslaught necessarily fails through inability 
to prove a negative, and is also vitiated by 
omitting any consideration of Odysseus ana 
EirkS. If they were sun and moon here is a 
good starting-point for a theory that the Moly 
was stellar. With respect to the Bear-myth, 
Mr. Lang, after noticing and rejecting Prof, ledge. 

Muller's well-known explanation of the origin I proceed to consider (1) the lower arts and 
of Ursa Maj,f says this view ** does not clear up science examinations, (2) the high 



THE UNIVBRSITT OE LOITDON. 

London : Deo. 29, 186i. 
Prof. Karl Pearson has brought a serious 
charge against the University of London. ' ^ The 
science and art examinations," he says 
(Academy, December 27), 

** of the so-called London University are a check 
rather than an incentive to genuine t^cbing. They 
enter into no one subject with sufficient width to 
make it worth the student's while to become a 
specialist, and they are no criterion whatever that 
tne graduate has attained that mental training 
whi(£ can only arise from thorough and exhaustive 
study of some one, however small, field of know- 



Instead of holding with Mr. Lang that in 
the mythopoeic age the Greeks were savages, 
I shoiud rather contend that they were poets. 
When David sx>eaks of the sun going forth out 
of his duunber like a giant to run his course, 
this does not show that he was a savage, but 
that ha was a poet, Do Mrs. Barbauld's Hymm 
Gkitly's Parables from 2fature prove 



or 



that those estimable ladies were savages ? 
When Wordsworth speaks of the Orient Con- 
qoeror, who, bound in chains, climbs the sky in 
naked splendour, ought we to call him a savage 
or a poet ? And were the Gbeeks savages 
when, actoaUy in historic times, they described 
the foundation of the colony of Gyrene in the 
langoage of true myth as the flight from 
Tbessafy of the heroic maid Gyrene, beloved by 
Apollo ? 

It may be admitted that at some period or 
otlier the Qreelcs and other Aryan nations must 
have emerged out of the savage state ; but that 
period most have been so indefinitely remote, 
that, tboagh some faint customs may have sur- 
vived, there is little likelihood of actual myths 
having been banded down through so many 
■•xires of oenturies. We know for certain that 
«3ia6 myths, such as the myth of Oyrene, the 
ksrcnc maidy arose when the Qreeks were 



the Arcadian story of their own descent from a 
she-bear who is now a star " (p. 142), and that 
the Arcadians are the ** Bear- folk" (p. 128). 
This story is thus supposed to be a link between 
Hellas and " plenty of races all over the world 
who trace their descent from serpents, tortoises, 
swans, and so forth " (p. 264). Leaving this 
last statement at present, let us examine the 
Kallistd-myth. 

A bright huntress-goddess was specially re- 
vered in Arkadia. The bear, as the "bright" 
(arktos) creature, and a prominent wild animal, 
was her appropriate symbol, as K. O. Miiller 
has shown. She was called KallistS (** the very 
beauteous "), was beloved by Sky (Zeus), and 
became the mother of Arkas (*Hhe Bright"). 
This is the kernel of the story, whatever these 
personages may signify; and Arkas was not 
bom of a bear, but, according to Ovid, his birth 
caused Juno to change his mother into a bear ; 
and, according to Apollodoros and Pausanias, 
he was prematurely taken from his mother like 
Macduff, as if purposely to negative Mr. Lang's 
theory and to save the honour of Arkadia. In 
a word, he was a son, not a whelp ; and the 
Arcadians no more pretended to be the descen- 
dants of a bear than their name means " Bear- 
folk." But what if it did ? Mr. Lang knows 
that the meaning of names is valueless. 

Next, how and why did Kallisto become a 
bear? The angry wife is introduced, and 
she punishes in a usual way — ^by degradation 
of shape {vide my Myth of Kirke), KaUisto, 
an epithet of Artemis, becomes a distinct per- 
sonification, a nymph in her train. To what 
shape should she bo degraded so naturally as 
to that of the bear, the animal of Artemis, as 
the wolf, through play of words (A^/ros-Affi;K<ff), 



er scienoe ex- 
aminations, and (3) the higher arts examinations. 

1. The degrees of B.A. and B.Sc. are often 
taken at the age of nineteen or even earlier. 
Gandidates are examined in several subjects, 
and are offered in each subject an alternative 
between a pass and an honours exandnation. 
These examinations serve as a check not to real 
teaching, but to too early specialisation of 
study, and are an excellent preliminary to the 
thorough and exhaustive study of a single field 
of knowledge. The preparation for them is the 
natural work of the lower and middle divisions 
of our university colleges. 

2. Gandidates for the D.Sc. degree are re- 
quired to show a thorough knowledge of some 
one out of sixteen branches of science, and may 
offer in lieu of the examination their own 
printed contributions to science. There is here 
full scope for the " mental training," to which 
alone Prof. Pearson will concede the name of 
" genuine teaching." 

3. The M.A. examination corresponds to the 
D.Sc, and here there is need of change. 
Other branches should be added to the present 
ones (classics, mathematics, and philosophy), 
and the examinations should be more speciaUsea. 

The training for the D.Sc. ana for the 
reformed M.A. examinations will soon be the 
natural work of the higher divisions of our 
colleges. Henry Glabkb. 



VALBBIUS FLAOCTTS. 

London : Deo. 2i, 1684. 
Prof. Ramsay, in Smith's Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mythology, ii, 160, 
says that 

** Valerius Flaccus seems to have been altogether 
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unknown in the middle ages, and to have been 
flrot brought to light by Poggio Bracciolini, who, 
while attending the Council of Constance, in 1416, 
discovered in the monastery of St. Gall a MS. con- 
taining the first three books, and a portion of the 
fourth." 

I think, however, I have found a trace of 
Valerius Flaocus in the Book of Armagh, a 
codex written in Ireland about the year 707. 
Describing the miraculous absence of nieht 
for some time after St. Patrick's death, nis 
biographer MuircHu (fo. 8a, col. 2) writes, 
''l^z non inruit et fuscis tellurem non am- 
plezerat alis, et pallor non tantus erat noctis 
et astriferas non induxerat bosferus (aic, leg. 
Hesperus) umbras." This passage is obviouiuy 
founded on three or more hexameters, one of 
which seems the following : 
" Nox simul astriferas profert optabUis umbras." 
This is in C. Yaleri Flacci Argonauticon liber vi. 
1. 752. Another is in Yerg. Aen. viii. 369 : 

" Nox ruit, et fusais tellurem amplectitur alls." 

Whitley Stokes. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Jan. 6, 8 p.m. Roiral Academy : " Decline of 
Italian Art Im the Sixteenth Century," by Prof. 
J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institate. 
8.80 p.m. Chdographlcal : " Jonmey from Bhiras 
_ to Jask, vU Forg and Minab," by Mr. J.- R. Preece. 
TUXBDAT, Jan. 8, 3 D.m. Royal Instiiutlon : Juvenile 
Lecture-** The Sources of Electricity," by Prof. 
Ty ndalL 
Thubsdat. Jan. 8, 8 jp.m. Royal Institution : Juvenile 
Lecture— ** The Souroes of Electricity," by Prof. 
TyndalL 

4.80 p.m. Royal Society. 

6 D.m. Royal Academy : " Titian and the Vene- 
tian SchooL" by Prof. J. E. Hodfn>on. 

8 p.m. Mathematical : " The Binomial Equation 
3!n - 1 = 0, Qninquisectlon," Second Note, by Prof. 
Cayley : and ** Limits of Multiple Integrals," Second 
Paper, by Mr. H. M«cColl. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries : Election of Fellows. 
Fbidat, Jan. 9, 8 p.m. Quekett Microscopical dub. 



SCIENCE. 

Th$ Ordinances of Manu. Translated from 
the Sanskrit by the late A. C. Bomell. 
Completed and Edited by E. W. Hopkins. 
(Triibner.) 

It is impossible to open the late A. Bomell's 
translation of the Ordinances o/Manu without 
a feeling of sadness. Few men were more 
competent than Bumell to give us a really 
good translation of this well-known law-book, 
first rendered into English by Sir William 
Jones. Burnell was not only an independent 
Sanskrit scholar, but an experienced lawyer, 
and he joined to these two important qualifi- 
cations the rare faculty of being able to 
express his thoughts in clear and trenchant 
English. I had, therefore, selected him to 
undertake the new translation of Manu for 
the " Sacred Books of the East." We had 
a long correspondence on tlie subject ex- 
tending over several years, and some of his 
letters explaining the principles which he 
thought should be followed in a new transla- 
tion are so full of interest that I regret they 
could not have been published with his 
translation. -Repeated attacks of illness, 
however, made it impossible for Dr. Bumell 
to finish his translation by the time which 
had been stipulated, and I released him much 
against my will from a task which at one 
time had seemed Tery congenial to him. The 
arduous task of producing a new and critical 
translation of Manu has now been undertaken 
by Prof. Biihler, and I hope that his transla- 
tion will soon appear as the first volume of the 
'< Kew Series of the Sacred Books of the East." 
We ought to feel very grateful to Dr. 



Hopkins for having given us all that could be 
published of the translation left by Bumell. 
Unfortunately it is much less than we had 
hoped for. Bumell's translation ended with 
viii. 16; from viii. 16 to the end, xii. 126, 
the translation is the work of Dr. Hopkins, so 
that really more than half of the book, that 
is, 205 pages against 179, besides the numerous 
bracketed notes, must be placed to the credit 
of the editor. Dr. Hopkins has conscien- 
tiously tried to follow Bumell's principles, 
namely, to give us an interpretation based on 
the text of the commentator Kulldka, '' over 
against modifications of that text by accep- 
tance of the sacred readings found in Medh&- 
tithi." He confesses, however, that this 
principle has not been followed consistently 
either by himself or by Bumell. "If here 
and there," he says, "the editor has altered 
the tcxius receptus of KuUiika, to suit a read- 
ing preferred by Medhatithi, and seemingly 
better, he has but followed when the author 
I [Bumell] led." Again, "Differences of opinion 
on the part of the commentators, when based 
on a desire to reconcile the text with itself, 
or with other tradition, are seldom noticed; 
occasionally special remarks only are noted ; 
the explanation of one commentator is some- 
times omitted entirely when that of another 
is preferred." As in the case of a scholar 
of Bumell's eminence, even mistakes in 
the interpretation adopted by him would 
have been of interest, we may trust Dr. 
Hopkins when he assures us that he has but 
seldom made changes in the wording of 
Bumell's original work. Even these occa- 
sional changes will be regretted by some of 
Bumell's &ends and admirers, though any 
real mischief has been prevented by not 
making such changes without due remark and 
explanation. "Nothing," we are told, "has 
been altered which the editor did not believe 
would have been altered by Dr Burnell him- 
self, had he lived to revise his work." 

Of the native commentators Bumell pre- 
ferred KuU&ka, then came, in his estimate, 
Medh&tithi, and, last, Ed^havananda. Dr. 
Hopkins naturally follows his lead, though in 
Lectures viii. and ix. he has added the 
Nandini. He deplores having had no more 
but fragments of Govindaraya, and regrets 
the scant use made of Naraya»a in Lecture 
viii. He complains of the dilatoriness of 
others in returning to the India Office certain 
indispensable MSS. This is a very serious and 
damaging charge, and will, we doubt not, be 
fully cleared up by Prof. Biihler and Dr. Rost. 
On one point we shall aU feel very much 
disappointed. We had all hoped that Dr. 
Bumell was in possession of facts whereby to 
fix once for all the date of Manu's Ordinances. 
That not one of the dates assigned to Manu 
by various Sanskrit scholars would stand 
the test of modem criticism I had stated as 
far back as 1859 {History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 62-86, 132 seq.). At that time, 
however, I had to be satisfied with assigning 
the Laws of Manu to a post-Vedic period — 
a period marked by the use of the uni- 
form «loka metre (p. 66). This opinion has 
generally been adopted, and in my Lectures, 
" India ; what can it teach us ? " I summed 
up once more all that was known up to that 
time, laying particular stress on the fact that 
Manu's law-book was not quoted in the early 
Buddhist literature, that it was quoted by 



Yardrha-mihira (died 587 a.d.), and that the 
Greek Zodiacal signs were known to Maau 
as well as to Yar&ha-mihira. My last words 
were, " How much later than the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. our Manusamhit& may prove to be, 
I do not wish to discuss at present, as I have 
no doubt that this question will soon be treated 
by far abler hands — ^Dr. Bumell and Prof. 
Buhler." I cannot possibly think that whit we 
find in Dr. Bumell's Preface, as now printed, 
contains really all the evidence which he had 
collected. Some materials, I am afraid, have 
here been lost. After summing up the argu- 
ments which show that the book must have 
been written between 100 a.d. and 50o a.d., 
he only adds that the name of the JEalukya 
kings — ^namely, M&navya, shows that aManava 
Dbarma-^astra was patronised by one of the 
iSalfikya kings, most likely by the great 
Pulake^, who flourished about 500 a.d. I 
doubt whether Dr. Bumell would have left 
this argument in this unsatisfactory state. 
No doubt, kings often adopted the ffofra 
or family of their purohitas or domestic 
priests, and the domestic priests of some 
of the JT^iikya kings may have belonged 
to the Minava-«akh&. But where is the 
proof that these priests possessed not only 
the Samhit^, Brahmana, and Sutras, including 
a Dharma-s^tra, according to the Manava 
tradition, but a metrical Md,nava-Dharma- 
«&stra also? Dr. Bumell was not the man 
to take such things for granted, and I can, 
therefore, only repeat my hope that Prof. 
Biihler in his forthcoming translation may 
draw the strings of the argument as to the 
exact date of the metrical Manu a little more 
close together than they have been hitherto. 

This is not the place to criticise the trans- 
lation of sMigle verses — a task which will be 
far better performed by Prof. Buhler in his 
own translation of Manu. What the trans- 
lators say as to the difficulty of finding 
English words exactly corresponding to 
Sanskrit words is very trae. "Language 
cannot go back to suit primitive and barbarous 
ideas.'! They were also quite right, I think, 
in not attempting to render the same worcl 
or phrase persistently in the same way. This 
kind of mechanical pedantry often destroys 
the real faithfulness and freshness of a 
translation. Now and then we could have 
wished the notes to have been fuller, 
and we occasionally miss that Belcssnh^it 
(well-readness) which distinguished all Dr. 
Bumell's publications. I shall give one 
instance. In Manu x., 107, we must read 
Bribu instead of Yndhu or ^tdhu, as I had 
pointed out in my notes to S^yana's Com- 
mentary on the Rig Veda, vi. 45, 3 1 . Niryane 
for vi^ane, mah4tapaA for mah&ya«aA, are but 
various readings, but Yridhu and £tdhu aro 
mistakes due to the misreading of MSS., 
written possibly in a Dravidian alphabet (see 
Introd., p. xxix). The Index might have 
been fuller, and references to other law book.s 
would have rendered the edition more prac- 
tically useful. 

Grateful as we feel to Dr. Hopkins for tlio 
labour of love bestowed on Dr. Bumell' 3 
manuscript, we believe that he himself 
share our feeling that this posthumous 
shows us not only how much we possessed^ 
but also how much we have losu hj the earl^ 
death of that honest and hardworkmg schol&r ^ 

F. MiU Mullen. 
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TJTO BOOKS ON ICELANDIC LAW. 

GrdytU, Stykker, 8om findes i det Axna-MagneB- 
anske Haandskrift. No. 351 Fol. Skdlholts 
bok Off en Beekke andre Haandskrifter. Ed. 
Dr. W. Finsen. Udgivet af Kommisionen for 
det Ama-MagnsBan^e Legat. (Copenhagen.) 

Die ^lidU-Sage itibeaandere in ihren juristischen 
Bestandtheilen. Ein kritischer Beitrag zur alt- 
nordischen Bechts- nnd literaturffeschiohte 
von E^rl Lehmann nnd Hans Scnnorr Ton 
Carolsfeld. (Berlin.) 

What the venerable Sohlyter has done for the 
old Swedish Laws, and Munoh for the old Laws 
of Norway, has now been accomplished by Dr. 
W. Ftnsen for the Old Laws of Iceland. Not 
a scrap of MS. bearing on the subject now 
remains at the mercy of the fire, the shell, or 
the bnndred other accidents that may befall 
|4iper or parchment. The present and final 
Tolume of the Ama-Magneean edition of Qrkg&s 
contains the end of the MS., Church Law or 
Eristinna-laga-tikdttr, with pai'allel portions of 
nine other copies printed at length, together with 
all the other scraps which have not yet been 
incladed in the editions. These texts, which 
are accompanied by a set of useful cross-refer- 
ences whidi show a really wonderful knowledge 
of the varioas complex divisions of the vellums, 
are followed by tables enabling one to see at a 
glance the comparative contents of each MS., 
and completed oy full indices of persons, places, 
and law-terms. A number of careful facsimiles 
are affixed to the volume, among which appears 
that of AM. did, D, a precious fragment dating 
from 1 130 of one of the original separate scrolls 
that formed the basis of the later compilations. 
The editor must be well pleased to see tiiis satis- 
tactory conclusion of labours which were begun 
in 1 soO, when thefirst fasciculus of the Royal MS. 
uf Grig&3 appeared under his care. His labours 
are indeed worthy of one whose family of four 
g^^nerations have filled no small place in the 
annals of Icelandic literature. John Hall- 
dorason'a interesting "Biscopa ^ft'' (still un- 
printed, but of which, by the way, there is an 
'-xodlent MS. in the Advocates' Library) ; Finn 
Jonsson's indispensable HUtoria Eedeaicutica ; 
Tmsson*B pretty Quddwdkur^ the delight of 
Icelandic cnildron, are now matched by these 
exjellent and definite editions of the Icelandic 
Laws, which will certainly appeal to a wider 
public than the aforementioned books ccm do, 
f r they most be studied by every jurist and 
li<tQnan of old Teutonic Law or Politic. If it 
be allowable to criticise, when there is so much 
: J praise, one might regret that the editor has 
va^ted so much time and care upon AM. 125, a 
vhoUy valnelees paper MS. which is not, as 
Dr. "Fnv&ea here holds, a fresh sister authority, 
bat, on the contrary, a mere compilation of late 
d»te from the vellums which we possess, as can 
't' shown by some of the mistakes of its writer. 
The references in the tables and indices from 
pp. 4 1 1 -442 should therefore be cancelled by the 
ftadent. We woidd urge upon the Ama-Mag- 
eaean Committee the advisability of having such 
iv-Ttes and prefaces as accompany their emtions 
m Icelandic or else in French ^sinoe Qerman is, 
ve snppooe, out of the question), they would 
thus r emov e an initiatory difficulty which manv 
leHolarBfind and complam of. Nor would such 
action be really unpatriotic. If Linnaeus had 
vrltten in Swedish, his work would have been 
'Xow in prodocing its marvellous effect. People 
vill not take the trouble to learn a language in 
vfaidi there is no first-class literature, and will 
wait for a translator, or ignore (of course, to 
A-ir own detriment, but also to that of the 
aitbor in question) the treasure which is locked 
ivty in an unknown tonme. If this difficulty 
'^M vperated so largely down to our own day 
is t^ case of German books, as we know that 
I' ^ much more will it do in the case of 
l^vBtth Mf^ffif tttfli^- books such as this. It would 



go some way towards repairing the mistake in 
the present case, if Dr. Finsen could be pre- 
vailed upon to write in some known tongue a 
brief introduction to the whole corpus of 
Icelandic law, embodying the contents of the 
law-glossary which forms so notable a feature 
of this valuable book. 

Another important work on this subject is 
the essay on the juristic aspect of Nial's Saga, 
the titie of which we have quoted above. In 
a charming preface. Dr. Konrad Maurer tells 
us how it owes its origin to the meetings of a 
newly founded ** Law-Seminar," in which its 
subject matter was discussed. It is impossible 
to read tins without thinking that associations 
such as this, between teachers and advanced 
students, might, even at our universities, be 
expected to produce good fruit. For instance, 
in this very (Apartment of law, it is not creditable 
to us that we should have to learn from Dr. 
Steenstrup the worth and meaning of our Latin 
costumals, or that the best, indeed, the only 
adequate, account of the Didlogus de Scaccario 
should be the early work of a young German 
student. There are indeed rumours that, by 
American enterprise, societies of the nature of 
a *' Seminar'' have been set a-going at Oxford 
for the study of history, and if this step in the 
right direction be followed up, though we 
cannot yet expect such work as has resulted 
from the research of Dr. Karl Lehmann and Mr. 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, under the guidance of 
Prof. Maurer, one may look for something 
better than the ordinary run of prize essays 
has yet shown in our older universities. The 
work before us falls into two parts : the first is 
a systematic and minute investigation into the 
legal phenomena of Nial*s Saga with the result, 
anticipated by Dr. Yig^usson, that the late com- 
position of the story in its present form renders 
it a most fallaciousguide for legal antiquaries to 
follow blindly. We knew that the story of 
Gunnar*s death is an adaptation of the lost 
legend of Egil the archer, that the adventures 
of Nial's sons abroad, and the love of Gundhild 
for Hrut are pure fabrications, that the court- 
metre verse, sprinkled through the course of the 
whole tale, is of late Icelandic manufacture, that 
the epic colouring of the narrators, early and 
later, have given a strange and romantic 
turn to events of which the sober truth 
is plainly told in a few words by Ari in his 
Landnima-b6k, and now we have it proved be- 
yond doubt that the legal part of ''Niala*' is 
almost as romantic and mock-archaic as any of 
Scott's mediaeval novels. This Saga is indeed 
the Law Saga par excellence^ and the compiler 
who worked up the local family tales of Gunnar, 
Thrain, Nial, and Flosi into the present com- 
pound prose epic was a leg^-minded man versed 
in the legal technicalities of his own day (which 
were almtdy largel^r tdneed by continental 
influences), who set mmself to reconstruct by 
imagination and inference the law of Nial's day. 
His law scenes are successful as epic narrations, 
and the great purpose of their introduction is 
abundamtiy justifi^ Nial is rightiy set forth 
by their dark-gray background as the fair- 
dealing law-skilted sage, whose influence and 
example both in life and death are directing the 
turbulent, lawless, unorganised generation in 
whose midst he lived towards law, order, peace 
and progress. We have, of course, no quarrel 
with the tale-tdller as lone as the impression 
he produces on the mind is true and real. 
Who save a foalish commentator ever objected 
to the cannons of King John or the rapier of 
Hf^mlet P But the historian and the lawyer 
must know exactiy what is true and what is 
merely the epic poet's subjective reality ; hence 
the necessity and use of such careful and 
sagacious studies as the present one. It is not 
too much to say that (in spite of repeated 
warning from at least one quarter) the greater 
proportion of what has been written upon the 



development of the Icelandic constitution and 
law is completely vitiated bv the total neglect 
of the true epic position of the family Sagas and 
King's Lives. The actual creation of an 
imaginary character, a leading lawyer in this 
story, and a complete perversion of the origin 
of the Fifth Court, not to speak of chronological 
and genealogical difficulties and discrepancies, 
have been aH accepted without question, and 
'* reconciled and harmonised" with real facts 
by the help of that perverse ingenuity which 
will' go any lengths rather than condescend to 
bow to the preliminary toil which every study 
requires. The second part, appendices upon 
the historical and literary difficulties, ana- 
chronisms, discrepant genealogies and the like, 
of the Saga is no less interesting and useful 
than the foregoing chapters. Detailed criti- 
cisms on the whole book would be impossible 
here. One or two mistakes may be noted. 
Mention is made more than once of *' all the 
MSS." of Landndma-b6k, as if there were more 
than two— C and B ; for E, the Compilatio 
Sira Thordar of 1640, is only of value where it 
represents Mela-b6k, and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred simply follows C or B ; while 
the other copies are just worthless altogether. 
The baseless and unreasonable respect paid to 
late paper copies in recent editions (of Niala 
itself^ for example) merely cumbers and dis- 
figures the foot of the page and misleads the 
student, who does not know that their 
genealogies have all been traced, and that the 
variants they exhibit are but the freaks of 
ignorant or imaginative copyists. The con- 
clusions of the older school of Icelandic scholars 
upon the age of vellums are far too quietiy 
accepted by our authors ; for these judgments 
are too often guesses, founded neither on com- 
parison of native nor upon analogy with foreign 
MSS. — the only means of arriving at the truth 
of the matter. The importance of the gene- 
alogies of Flatey-bok, which exhibit the old 
pure text of the corrupt and mangled HjTidlu- 
u6d, is not recogoised. The examination of 
Darrada-liod (the true tiUe, as its concluding 
lines show) is not satisfactory, the poem is a con- 
nected whole, though lines have fallen out here 
and there. Its true purport is seen from the 
parallel Irish legends and poems on Brian's 
battle. The corruption of the fragment of 
Thorstan Hall o' Side's son's Saga, where it 
copies the lost Brian's Saga, is not noticed. It 
is possible to get the right reading in some 
cases from setting it side by side with the text 
as thejNial's Saga MSS. give it. This book 
may furnish an excellent pattern for that minute 
and systematic critidsm of the Icelandic family 
Sagas, which has been long called for, and the 
plan for which was set out some years back in 
the Sturlunga Prolegomena. 

F. YoKK Powell. 



ANCIENT NAVIGATION IN THE 
INDIAN OCEAN. 

Peking: Oct. 18,1884. 
The probability that the Devan&gari writing 
was introduced to India by sea from Arabia or 
some other country in Western Asia is now 
generally admitted. The paper by Mr. Cust 
on this subject, at the Ley den Congress, with 
the discussion which it originated, prove this. 
If the foreign origin is not proved, it is highly 
probable, and may be regarded as the opinion 
of the maj ority . The Southern A^oka alphabet, 
it may now be said, was introduced on the 
Indian Coast by merchant colonists, such as 
were in ancient times accustomed to settle in 
sea-ports to carry on trade. But, if writing 
came into India in this way, how did the 
Egyptian metempsychosis enter? The idea of 
a cosmogony with legends of the sea, a trinity 
of divine manifestations, the notion of a Saviour, 
and other like ideas not found in the Yedas, 
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may witk great probability be regarded as 
having also entered by the same path. The 
same merchant colonies at seaport towns that 
made the introduction oi a Semitic alphabet 
possible made the transmission of astronomical 
Knowledge and of mythological and geo- 
graphical legends from across the sea equally 
possible. India would, with the increase of 
trade, especially since the days of Solomon, 
become stocked with foreign ideas by means ot 
the colonies speaking two languages that settled 
along her shores. These colonies would, as 
a matter of course, have their own temples, 
priests, and schoolmasters ; and in the temples 
erected for the maintenance of their religion 
there would necessarily be images and pictures. 
The Hindus of those days were deeply sen- 
sitive to impressions of a religious and medi- 
tative sort. They would certainly not limit the 
acquisitions they chose to accept from the 
strangers to the art of writing. Nor would 
they first borrow an alphabet, and then borrow 
other things because they found the alphabet 
good. They would be more likely to take the 
metempsychosis first ; and the wide view of 
the world, with its rocky mountain barrier 
forming the outer rim of a vast ocean dotted 
by islands, occupied by dwarfs and giants, 
and itself inhabited by various marine mon- 
sters, would suit them well also. They 
would see the strangers writing their in- 
formation on papyrus, and they would adopt 
both the ideas communicated and the art of 
writing as precious possessions. The papyrus 
sheets representing cosmographical and mytho- 
logical scenes which would be hung in the 
temples in the " chambers of imagery," would 
impress profoundly the meditative Hindu. In 
this way we may account for the Buddhist view 
of the world with its continents and seas. It 
was the result of Hindu thought ruminating 
on Mesopotamian, Phoenician, and Egyptian 
legends and pictures. 

In Prof. Max MiiUer's History of Ancient 
Sanksrit Literature, the author draws particular 
attention to the abrupt change in the flow of 
Hindoo thought which took place after the 
Vedic age. A deluge of new ideas came in, 
causing fundamental changes in Sanskrit litera- 
ture. Tlus new influence has left its traces 
indelibly imprinted in the popular legends in 
the history of Buddhism and Brahmanism, and 
in the development of the systems of Hindu 
philosophy. It seems to me that commerce all 
round the Indian coast, and to a less extent the 
land trade through the moimtain passes on the 
liorth-West of India, must have been the main 
source of the influences which then wrought so 
powerfully on the Hindu mind. At the same 
time trade was carried farther east to Birmah, 
the Malayan Archipelago, and Cochin China. 
The same influence was extending through all 
this wide region at the same time. Cassia and 
cinnamon had to bo brought from Cochin China, 
because at that time China was the only country 
where this article was known (Academy, Nov. 
3, 1883, p. 299). How long ago in the passage 
of the ages trade was carried on between the 
West and Cochin China may be judged by the 
embassies to China in the eleventh century, to 
which M. Terrien de la Couperie has lately re- 
called attention, and much earlier in the third 
millennium before Christ, when the Chinese 
empire extended far to the south. But if we 
look for any contemporaneous effect in China 
such M niay be regarded as parallel to that 
noticed in the Post- Vedic literature and religion 
of the Hindus, we must look for it in the 
period commencing with Lautsze*s Tan te king, 
and continued in the works of the Tauists Lie 
tsze, and Chwang tsze, the poet Chii yuen, and 
the geographical work known as the Shan hai 
king. These works embrace four centuries, and 
the whole of them are quite new in style of 
thinking and in their pMLoBophioal basis, as 



shown by their having originated the Tanist 
religion. They contain a cosmogony like 
the Babylonian. They embrace a legend- 
ary account of the emperors Fuhi, Shennung, 
and fiwangli. They represent the Tauist 
religion as originating with Hwangti and 
Tauist sages of his time. They deal profusely 
in fabulous accounts of countries beyond sea. 
They teach that ancient heroes and various new 
divinities had and have bodies half beast and 
half man. They taught immortal life for the 
virtuous ascetic. They depict a fairy life in 
floating islands of the ocean where death is 
unknown. They prefix to Chinese history a 
mythic period of enormous length, embracing 
the reigns of a multitude of fabulous kings. 
They have a trinity of setcred names, which 6i8 
many excellent writers have thought, are a 
transcription for Jehovah and which I rather 
suppose to be the Babylonian trinity. Beside 
these novelties in Chinese literature we have 
tho poetical philosophy of Chwang tsze and 
the poems of Chii yuen. We have the romance 
of Mu wang, and a complete system of astrology, 
with the chronology of the Bawboo books. 
The Astronomical Nomenclature that was new 
in this period embraced between twenty and 
thirty absolutely foreign terms, the original 
language of which has not yet been discovered. 
Through all we observe, as in India, that the 
native mind became extremely active under the 
foreign stimulus, and when legend was ad- 
mitted it was clothed at once in a Chinese 
mythic dress. In India the new alphabet was 
ascribed to the Devas, and both in India and 
China the new legends became, under the 
manipulation of native scholars, mythic addi- 
tion to the native world of ideas. The sea 
more than the land has in the Oriental world 
been the principal medium for the transmission 
of mythological ideas and useful inventions, 
and this fact is due to the immense mountain 
barriers which separate from each other the 
countries which support large populations. 
This part of ancient history is unfortunately 
not to be recovered from the existing literature 
of southern Asia. No chronicles of the old 
navigation of the Indian Ocean before the age 
of Alexander have been preserved. But we 
know that Necho's mariners circumnavigated 
Africa in the sixth century before Christ, and 
that the ships of Ur (just within the mouth of 
the Euphrates) went to sea from that city at 
about B.C. 2300. What history does not record 
must be recovered by persevering archaeological 
research. Joseph Edkins. 
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"TBCB BStPIRB OF THE HITTITE3.' 

London : I>eo. 29, 1884. 



With respect to Mr. Ball's letter in last week's 
Academy, there is, I think, scarcely any point 
which it is necessary for me to notice except 
the assertion that I was in error when I stated 
that the horse is hot represented in the Hittite 
hieroglyphs. On account of this assertion, I 
have examined anew the monuments from 
Jerablfts (a name which was probably derived 
from Hierapolis), and I most certainly cannot 
withdraw my statement. By the length of the 
ears, it is clearly shown that the ass, and not 
the horse, is intended. In Mr. Bylands's 
drawings some of the heads have assumed a 
rather more horse-like character than is to be 
seen on the monuments. In the inscription of 
Tarkutimme, one of the heads (that behind the 
king) has been somewhat elongated, so as to 
give some excuse for Mordtmann's mistake that 
the horse is intended. In the other case it is 
clear that the goat is represented ; and, not- 
withstanding the elongation of the more horse- 
like head, there is in both oases a beard, which 
leaves no doubt as to the animal really intended. 



The question is of some importance with respect 
to the age of the Jerabliis monuments. It may 
possibly turn out that they had their origia in 
a period anterior to the introduction of the 
horse among the Itittites. 

That those who think that here and there in 
the Hittite inscriptions they can see a glimpse 
of meaning are merely constructing a " Nephe- 
lococcygia " is a thing which no doubt it is 
easy, if not very wise, for anyone to say, 
especially if he have such intentions as those 
which lAx, Ball apparently intimates. 

Thomas Ttlee. 
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London: Deo. S9, 1881. ^ 

I should have taken no notice of Mr. Tyler's 
depreciatory remark had I not considered the j' 
signature in the Academy a guarantee for the 
fullest candour. He now admits that the state- 
ment he made about me was not in accordance 1" 
with the information which he possessed, and he ~i 
justifies his canon of criticism by legal custom, 
iniplying that his criticism was in accordance 
with the meaning of the passage as '' known to 
the ordinary reader.*' Before showing that 
Mr. Tyler's assertion was not in accordance 
with the meaning of the passage as "known 
to the ordinary reader," I must notioe an " 
assertion and an insinuation. Mr. Tyler says 
"just before meeting me. Dr. "Wright's error 
heul been pointed out to him, as I have reason 
to know, in the British Museum,*' and then he 
insinuates that my construction of the passage 
arose from the error having been discovered. 
Now, ** just before meeting" Mr. Tyler, I was 
going to the British Museum, and he knows 
that I met him coming out at the gate as I was ^ 
going in. I had heard that he was running 
about from one to another in the Museum, 
quoting one sentence from my book, and 
declaring that I had made a mistake, and I was 
going to the Museum with the book to show 
what the plain meaning of the passage in its 
entirety was. 

No error was pointed out to me in the 
British Museum, but a clause was suggested for 
one phrase to bring the sentence into verbal 
harmony with the scope and bearing of the 
passage, and to disarm ^* gimlet criticism.." 
The clause, however, could not be printed as 
errata, and it was suggested that criticism that 
could not understand the scope of .a passage 
without each word and clause being qualified 
was unworthy of consideration. 

I should ill repay the unfailiii^ courtesy oi 
my friends at the British Museum by bringing 
any of their names into this personal matter, 
and it is quite unnecessary that 1 should do so. 
The question at issue between Mr. Tyler and 
me is a simple one, and I confidently appeal to 
every reader of my book as to ** the meaning 
fairly to be inferred from the words employed." 

Mr. Tyler becomes playful over the phrase 
*' Semitioised Hittite," and professes not to 
know what it means. I must therefore refer 
to what I have written in nay 'b<K>k to ahow 
how groundless is Mr. Tyler's msmiiation that 
my assertion as to a oertain name being 
** Semiticised " is cm afterthou^l^t. 

In the passage to which he refers 1 point out 
that the £Qttite names which have come down 
to us are partly Semitic &nd. partly non- 
Semitic. Beferring to Hittites with pure 
Semitic names, I said : — 



tt 



A Hittite who had thrown in his lot with King 
David might be caUod Ahimdlecafa., * brother ^ on 
friend of t&e king, without l>einir of Semitic 
origin, and a Hittite residing among^ Uie Canaaniteii 
might be called Been, or ^ Foatanixs^' from Bom< 
special circumstance oonnected. with a well o\ 
fountain" (p. 80). 

Beferring to the double n&iULea of 'Rsau' 
Hittite wives, which have so j>vi:B:Bled. com 
mentators, I suggested that 'wiiere ixk Gbei 
2» Judith is called AhoHbanuili.. and ^\ 
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fftiher Beeri is oallad Aziah, they were ** doubt- 
leis their old Hittite names," and I illus- 
trated mv poiat by the Parsian title Khidhvi 
changed into Khedive for the ruler of Egypt 
without making him a Persian, and I added :— 

** Foreigners writing Hittite names would write 
them, to a certain extent, in their own way. 
Take, for iostance, the Egyptian Mazor, which 
was called by the Hebrewi Mizraim, a dual form, 
by the Pemiaus Mudraya, by the Assyrians Muzur, 
and by the Arabs Misr, each fitting the name into 
the groove of his own language " (p. 81). 

The audacity of Mr. Tyler's insinuation will 
be appreciated when it is understood that these 
vrords were under his eyes when he wrote his 
critique, and that his attention had been called 
to them when he repeated his ofEbnsiye insinua- 
tion. I' did not use in my book the word 
<« Semiticised," as I avoided as much as possi- 
lile difficult terms; but when I illustrate my 
meaning hj foreionera writing Hittite words in 
their men way, ana fitting names into the grooves 
rr their own ^an^teo^e, I described the " Semi- 
ticising " process as clearly as I could by words. 
Passing from the category of Semitic or " Semi- 
tteised" names, I add — *'The great mass of 
Hittite names that have come down to us tire 
dearly of a non-Semitic origin " (p. 81). 

I used to watch with much interest the 
Semiticising of foreign names in Syria. An 
nninent American fnend of mine was called 
Bliss ; but the natives, finding a difficulty in 
starting with a consonant, pronounced the 
name sometimes '* Iblis " * which is Semitic for 
'Devil. " Another American gentleman , called 
Dennis, had his name Semitidsed into * * Danas ** 
which means **dirt." The Arabs fitted the 
word'' into the groove of their own language, 
snd the future gimlet and dictionary critic will 
doubtless feel quite sure that the gentlemen 
were Semites. 

Arguing from the known, I believe that when 
the Hittites from the north came among the 
Semites with unpronounceable names, such as 
Thargathazaa or Tarthisebu, some of them got 
jime Semitic names, and others, like my friends 
Bliss and Dennis, had their names occasionally 
Semiticised, and some of ^em may have 
received Semitic names like Judith and Beeri, 
wUle their Hittite names may have been Semi- 
tictsed into such forms as Auah and Aholibamah. 

I have no desire to dogmatise on any sugges- 
tion which I have advanced. My only object 
h writing is to correct mis-statements as to 
what I did advance. Willi.ym "WrigiiT. 



THE SOMA FLAKT. 



Deo. 87, 1884. 

In oommon with many of your readers I have 
been impressed by Prof. Max Miiller's very 
original idea that the soma plant was simply 
Ikopis. Amy confirmation of this, drawn from 
such a wery disreputable source as g3rpsy, is, 
indeed, not wrorth much ; yet it may be borne in 
mind that the Bomany contains many odd and 
ancient fragments of old Sanskrit — ^like gems 
bibedded in petrified mud and gravel. In this 
tOBgae, wma or sumer (the pronunciation is 
not fiizJed) means a scent, smell, or flavour. 
Thus the hop gives the sUma or 9onia to the 
beer, or the lemon to punch. The fact that the 
hcfp is not found south of a certain range, or 
where the Hindus now dwell, lather proves than 
disproyes Prof. MOUer's theory. Having left 
tlte plant far behind, while yet retaining its 
tiaditian, it is extremely possible that the early 
Iiuiians attached the latter first to one and 
tiken to another vegetable with a bitter or 
Mrid jnice. The common gypsy word for hops 
:« iVifior (German itomany L&wina)f which is 
*i9o the name for beer. 
Charlbs G. Lbland. 

*8QBa eooiUter JhU$ m '' SemiUcised '' word. 



SCIENCE NOTEB. 

MM. Charlbs Ain) Gthllaumb vks Stsinbx 
and M. Othon Glaus have arrived at Belem, 
after having spent several months in a scientific 
journey through Northern Brazil, the principal 
objects of which were to ascertain the course of 
the river Xingu, and to study the anthropology 
of the native tribes inhabiting the regions 
bordering on this river. They report that the 
Indians are, physically, a very powerful race, 
and use weapons and tools of stone, metals 
being entirely unknown. Although the natives 
had never before seen a white man, they 
received the travellers with the greatest friend- 
liness, supplying them with provisions and 
guides to conduct them over the cataracts. The 
country is described as eminently fertile, 
abounding in the Siphonia elastica (vsJuable for 
the production of caoutchouc) as well as in 
cocao and manioc. 

The Geological Survey of Sweden, imder the 
direction of Prof. Otto Torell, has just issued 
a very useful map of the southern part of 
Sweden, on the scale of 1 to 1,000,000. The 
map is accompanied by an explanatory memoir 
by Dr. Nathorst, of which a Fronch translation 
has been prepared by Mr. Kramer. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The new number of Bezzenber^er's Beitraege 
zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprctchen con- 
tains a paper, by Prof. Pick, on the original 
form of the Homeric hymns. It appears that 
the three hymns to Aphrodite (Nos. iv., vi., 
and X., according to Baumeister*s edition) 
were sung by rival rhapsodists at Salamis, 
the capital of Cyprus. The hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo (No. ii.) was composed By a Boeotian 
before 595 (when the chariot-race at Delphi was 
introduced), and sung at the foot of Parnassus. 
The hymn to the DeUan Apollo (No. iii.) was 
sung at Delos, and composed about the thirtieth 
Olympiad by Cynaethus, a Homerid of Chios. 
The hymns to Hermes fNo. iii.) and Artemis 
fNo. ix.) belong to Colopnon, that to Demeter 
(No. v.^ to Elcusis. Inscriptions show that in 
the dialects of Cyprus and Delphi the digamma 
(vau^ was retained down to the fifth century ; 
but in Ionic- Attic places, such as Delos, Colo- 
phon, and Eleusis, no trace of vau is found in 
the oldest monuments. With this the hymns 
agree. The vau is required by the three 
Cyprian hymns to Aphrodite and by the hymn 
to the Pythian Apollo ; but it is quite other- 
wise with the hymns to the Delian Apollo, to 
Hermes, and to Demeter, in which it is im- 
possible to restore the vau without spoiling the 
metre. The inference drawn by Prof. Pick is 
that each of these hymns was composed, not in 
the so-called epic dialect, but in the speech of 
the place at which it was sung, and he gives 
them in what he holds to be their original 
linguistic forms. 

The same number contains an etymology, by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, of amella, a Ghtulish plant- 
name preserved to us by Servius ad Yergil. 
Georg. iv. 271. This is explained bv " binen- 
sug " (thyme) in a glossary quoted by Dief en- 
bach, and a sister form, amellum, is glossed in 
Ducange by fif\6<t>vWoy, melissophyllum {apias^ 
trum), Amelia mav stand for ampeHa, with the 
loss of p regular in Celtic, and this may be 
cosnate with Greek ^M'tf, Old High German 
imbi, and Latin apisy which has lost the m 
because the accent was, as in Greek, originally 
on the last syllable. 

The December Circidar of the John Hopkins 
University contains a paper by Prof. A. M. 
Elliott on ** A Philological flxpedition to 
Canada." Prof. EUiott states that the use of 
the French language is decidedly on the 
increase. Not omj is the natural growth of the 
hahitant population more rapid than that of their 



EngUsh-flpeaking neighbours, but in certain 
districts the descendants of English and Scotch 
settlers, bearing such names as Warren, Eraser^ 
McDonald, &c., and having the marks oi 
British ancestry in their blue eyes, light hair, 
and florid complexion, have become assimilated 
in language to the majority surrounding them, 
and are unable to speak a word of English. 
Prof. Elliott describes the hahit<int French as a 
direct development of the French of the sixteenth 
century. It has, however, been greatly influenced 
by contact with English. This influence is seen 
not only in the number of borrowed words, such 
as hiter, to beat ; screper, to scrape ; le clieval a 
bolts, the horse bolted; but in the general 
intonation, which is much quieter and more 
monotonous than in European French. One 
interesting fact mentioned by Prof. Elliott is 
that in French Canada tiie creation of new 
surnames is still going on. Thus — 

''Monsieur Gu^rin has two sous, named respect- 
ively CLarles and Jacques. The former is a special 
favourite of hid father, and receives the soubriquet 
La Joie — i.^., Charlca Guorin dit La Joie. As the 
said Charles grows up he dropa entirely the name 
of his father (Guerin), and is only known as M. 
Charles La Jcie, his brother all the time continu- 
ing to bear the original designation of his father's 
family." 



FINE ART. 

Lm ManuscriU et la Miniature. Par Leooy 
de la Marche. (Paris: Quantin.) 

This is one of the volumes of the **Biblio- 
theque pour I'Enseigaement des Beaux-Arts," 
and, if it be a sample of the rest, there can be 
no doubt that they will truly fulfil the pur- 
pose of their publication. 

The author of the work before me is one of 
the keepers of the French national archives ; 
he mayj therefore, presumably be credited 
with an ample acquaintance with his subject. 
One of the results of this quan ex cathedra 
character of the work is that it is not merely 
a compilation or even a history, but sets fortn 
several original views with respect to the 
right treatment of the question, and especially 
with regard to its nomenclature and classifi- 
cation. The object of the book, according to 
the opening sentence of the Ptefacfe, is — 

^* Esquisser Thistoire du livre manuscrit depuis 
ses premiers d<^buts jusqu'^ Tavenement du 
livre imprim^ et specialement celle de sa deco- 
ration p5r le pinceau." 

In point of history, the writer takes as his 
first instances of MS. the Babylonian bricks 
and the stone or marble calendars of remote 
antiquity. Among existing documents of this 
description he cites the Arundel Marbles as 
a Greek example of a kind of lapidary chart 
which was at one time the. asoal form of 
public record. He then passeo on to metals, 
and from these to vegetable substances, refer- 
ring by the way to the most recent authorities 
on the several topics touched upon. He tells 
us from Pliny that the Eomans reproduced on 
pieces of cloth the verses of the Sibylline 
oracles, and mentions a letter on papyrus, 
written, according to the same authority, by 
Sarpedon during the siege of Troy — a document 
which ought for ever to have settled the 
question of the terrestrial as against the solar 
basis of that famous myth. The Louvre pos- 
sesses a fragment of papyrus dating from 273 
B.C., and from recent study it appears that 
the Greeks used it in the seventh century b.c. 
for ordinary coirespondenoe. Next is de- 
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scribed the roll and its construction— codices 
and their various details of form and decora- 
tion, already familiar to ns from ancient 
writers. Leaving the materials, M. Lecoy 
then introduces us to the artist and speaks as 
of a common fact, that in the early Middle 
Ages a man would take a simple rough sheep- 
skin and with his own hands convert it into 
a missal, illuminated and ''noted'' for 
music. ** Ghraduale unum propria manu for- 
mavit, purgavit, punxit, sulcavit, scripsit, 
illuminavit, mnsiceqne notavit syUabatim." 
Among other interesting particulars brought 
before the reader we learn that the pro- 
cess of the Inquisition against the Knights 
Templars was engrossed on a roll more than 
seventy feet long — ^a charge inevitably as 
fatal, though by no means as brief, as that 
brought by the Spartan judges against the poor 
Plateaus after the fearful two years' siege. 
With the introduction of parchment begins 
the systematic history of miniature. The use of 
linen paper, however, is spoken of as early as 
1125, the most ancient fragment extant being 
that on which the Sire de Joinville wrote a 
letter to King Louis X. in 1315. Pens, 
pencils, inks, in short, everything belonging 
to the art of the scribe and the miniaturist, 
are minutely treated of and particulars given, 
from reliable sources, of the cost which the 
decoration of an illuminated book would 
reach when such books were executed for 
wealthy patrons. Altogether the little 
volume contains eight condensed chapters, 
three of which are taken up with what has 
been here glanced overl 

Chap. iv. is '* On Miniature in General, and 
especially in Prance," and here the writer 
expounds his ideas on classification, insisting 
that out of previous systems and nomen- 
clatures has arisen all manner of confusion 
and misunderstanding. Alluding to the poetic 
conception covered by the word ** illumina- 
tion," he considers the name '' miniature" to 
be an abuse of the true meaning of the word, 
which, of course, it is ; but then it has fairly 
served its purpose. This is not the place to 
discuss M. Lecoy's discussions, or perhaps fur- 
ther original views might be developed on the 
question of names. It must be acknowledged 
tiiat the cumbrous phraseology of the Bene- 
dictines and Count Bastard, acceded to by 
M. Perd. Denis and M. £. Pleury, is anything 
but elegant or definite, and certainly of no 
practiced use. M. Lecoy cuts the matter short 
by using the terms '' hieratic " and '^ natural- 
istic," and at some length goes on to show the 
propriety and definite applicability of these 
terms. All miniature art in which church 
symbolism and clerical ideas prevail, he calls 
'' hieratic." All those in which the study of 
nature is made clear, as distinct from the 
mere delineation of doctrinal matters, he calls 
" naturalistic." 

Under these main headings he places the 
various examples in their respective national 
order. Thus he contends there is a real dis- 
tinction between Boman, Merovingian, Carlo- 
vingian, Bomanesque, Gothic, and Benais- 
sance. 

As to the duration of the hieratic sway 
over miniature art, it begins, says our author, 
with the Merorvingians, and lasts until the 
reign of St. Louis, being gradual both in its 
formation and in its decay. The sign of its 
death is the appearance of portraiture; but 



when portraiture first appears is still a sub- 
ject of dispute. Laborde assigns it to the 
thirteenth century, formulating his rule some- 
what like this : — " In the twelfth century no 
portraits ; in the thirteenth century nothing 
but portraits." But M. Lecoy thinks this too 
strict, which it certainly is. Everybody, 
however, must allow that the Prench minia- 
turists of the best Gothic time are the best 
miniaturists, taking them altogether and with 
all their qualities, of any time, for the 
miniaturists of the Benaissance — Italian or 
Plemish, however faultless they may be in 
technic — ^never surpass the great Gh>thic 
miniaturists in downright power of drawing. 
In composition and good taste the Prench 
miniaturists of the fourteenth century have 
never been surpassed. Less ideal than the 
Italian, less original than the English, less 
sentimental than the Gorman, Prench minia- 
ture art is deficient perhaps in imagination ; 
but still it holds its place, nor must it be for- 
gotten that it has given the very name, as 
Dante says, to the splendid craft itself. 

Chap. vi. treats of portraiture in other 
countries, and particularly Plemish. The 
following chapter deals with processes in- 
teresting to the practitioner. There are, says 
an authority quoted, eight colours — ^viz., 
black, white, red, yellow, blue, violet, green, 
and rose. 

Lastly, chap viii. speaks of the closed 
volume and its outside — ^an account of the 
progress of the binder's art appropriately 
concluding a volume full of information, 
which, if not always such as the reader can 
quite agree with, is rarely or never, within its 
chosen limits, chargeable with ignorance or 
want of gra^p. Some statements may fairly 
be contested, some opinions challenged as a 
little too Prench, and some parts of the sub- 
ject might be easily and profitably developed 
for a clearer and completer knowledge ; but 
whoever wants to know about texts and 
illuminations, and such matters, without going 
too deeply into them, will not find a better or 
more readable guide than this compact little 
volume. 

John W. Bbadley. 



ART-BOOKS. 



Wb have received from Messrs. Macmillan a 
handsome portfolio containing some twenty 
proof impressions of woodcuts originally 
published in the English Illustrated Magazine, 
It affords satisfactory evidence — if such were 
needed — that the publishers had something 
higher in view than merely to start a new 
monthly at a popular price, or even to rival the 
Americans on their own groimd. The writers 
of magazine articles, who form almost a class 
apart, can take care of themselves, if only 
because their audience is cosmopolitan. But it 
is a matter of national concern that the English 
school of wood engraving should be able to 
speak with the enemy in the gate. All the 
engravers here represented are (we suppose) 
English, in the sense that they are not 
American; but we must confess, under this 
aspect of the matter, to a feeling of regret that 
so few of them bear English names. We have 
observed the same thing, however, even in the 
so-called American school. If we must par- 
ticularise where nearly all are excellent, we 
would give the chief praise to Mr. Theodore 
Knesing's rendering of Bossetti's *^Lady 
lilitb." The same engraver has finely re- 



produced Cranach's well-known portrait of ' 
** Luther " and Gainsborough's no less familiar " 
'* Mrs. Siddons." In a different style Messrs. 
W. and J. B. Cheshire have adiieved suooess 
with Mr. C. Whymper*s drawing of " Humming - ' 
Birds," which illustrated an artide of Mr. 
Grant Allen. We thought that Mr. Sandyg'g 
portrait of Mr. Matthew Arnold was lament- '^ i 
ably marred by Mr. Octave Lacour when it ^ 
first appeared in the magazine ; but the effect 1 1 
as of tattoo marks is absent 6x)m the proof. 
Mr. C. Napier Hemy was fortunate throughout -j \ 
in the engravm of his Cormsh scenes, the two :% i 
best perhaps beine those here given from Mr. ? j 
Balecz Istvan and Mr. B. Paterson. But the 1 1 
entire contents of this portfolio form a lesson 
in wood engraving, winch ought to prove no 
less instructive to our artists than to the general 
public. ■'. , 

Etchings of Old London. By Ernest G^rge. 

Sine Art Society.) These admirable etchings . \ 
ve something more than artistio value. They 
will rescue from oblivion many of the curious "^ ' 
old houses and quaint bits of architecture whicb 
now exist or have till recently existed in odd 
nooks and comers of London, but are rapidly 
disappearing, some through natural decay and 
some to make room for '^ miprovements." One, 
at least, of these plates ~ that of Temple Bar- 
represents a building already of the past, but 
it is scarcely in structures of this type that ' 
the art of Ernest George is seen to most advan- 
tage. The more irregular, the more quaint, 
the more ''tumbledown" a building is, the 
greater is the field for this artist's love of the 
picturesque. Of his skill as an etcher, his firm 
draughtmanship, his expressive touch, his 
management of light and shade, there is no 
occasion here to speak; it will be enough to 
say that the fine qualities already shown in his 
etchings in Bel^um and elsewhere are fully 
as conspicuoois in these later plates. Perhaps 
the best of all is the frontispieoe, which shows 
us the fine old house in Bisnopsgate, onoe tbe 
residence of Sir Paul Pindar, and (till it was \ 
pulled down, after many years' existence as a 
public-house) '* the richest example of domestic ' 
architecture in London." But the scene in 
Wych Street, the houses overhanging the 
river at Limehouse, Foubert's Alley, and 
Bartholomew Close compete with it very closely, 
while the rest are not far behind. In the 
matter of figures the artist leaves something ' 
to be desired; many of them seem as if they 
would be more at home on the Continent than 
in London. 

Vers Foster's Drawing Books. (Blaokie.) The 
last instalment of this numerous and useful 
series of drawing books comprises two volumes 
on '* Painting for Beginners," and two of 
'* Studies of Trees in Pencil and Water- 
Colours." The former are anonymous, except 
for the dominant name of Yere Foster, who 
appears to occupy a position of an editorial 
character between author and publisher. They 
are soimd little books as far as they g^o, teach- 
ing the elements of *' washing " witb much clear- 
ness by means of plain directions and well- 
executed plates. The studies of trees are by Mr. 
J. Needham, whose work is of a more ambitious 
order ; but the coloured plates are not so good as 
the facsimiles of pencil drawings, and thotLgh 
both{may be useful to the student and may aid 
him in discriminating the toucbes best adapted 
to generalise different kinds of foliage, they 
should be used with caution and not without 
direct study of nature. 

Notes on Civil Costume in England, By the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield. (Clowes.) The re- 
markable series of English costumes exbibited 
at the International Health Exhibition de- 
served a memorial, and some of the modb 
striking of the figures are here fairly repre- 
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sented by chromolithoflpraphs after Mr. Lewis 
Wingiield, who has added a short, but interest- 
ing, essay on the "History of Costume in 
England, and some explanatory notes to each 
plate. 

The Art Year-Book. (Boston, U.S.: New 
England Institute.) This sumptuous volume, 
with it^ gorgeous cover and numerous illustra- 
tions of aJl sorts and kinds, apx)ears under the 
auspices of New England Manufacturers and 
Mechanics' Institute. The Preface is signed by 
John Mason Little, Yice-President and Chair- 
man of Committee on Exposition (whatever 
that may mean), and countersigned by Frank T. 
Bobinson, Art Director, Hotel Pelham, and on 
another page we are told that the book was 
made by Arthur B. Tumure. The Preface 
informs us that the object of this publication 
is to present to the world a volume in which 
the highest American art products of the year 
are represented by means of suitable graphic 
art.<<, and produced entirely by means of 
American brains, labour and material, the only 
exceptions being in the use of Chinese, Japanese 
and India papers to be found in the limited 
copies. The book thus presented with such a 
tl'jurish of trumpets is nothing more than 
numeroos examples of various graphic pro- 
cesses, some of them good, but none of them 
iivt-rate of th«^ir kind, accompanied by poorly 
written and inaccurate lettcorpress. Though 
the idea of the volume is a good one, and its 
'* get-up " is striking, we should be sorry to 
^■cf'pt it as in any way representative pf the 



Vdt art or taste of America. 



EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

Tbis season's work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fond has now begun. Mr. Petrie, shortly after 
the general meeting, sailed for the field of 
operations. In a few days he was established 
at Xebiieh, the proinising Qreek site mentioned 
at the general meeting. This site is a short 
•ii^tance north-eastward of the station of 
Ti^U-el-Bomd, on the railway from Alexandria 
T^ Cairo. Its position will be best understood, 
if it is described as west of Tanta, south of 
Rosetta, and near the edge of the Delta. Mr. 
?--tric*s first report was posted on Decem- 
h'T o, and on December 6 1 received, through 
M<^55rs. Cook's Office at Cairo, a telegram in- 
f ^rming me that an inscription, with the name 
A Xaucratis, had been found by the fortunate 
> xplorer. The Committee of the Fund reserved 
this information as [not sufficiently identifying 
ti^ site. Mr. Petrie's report of the 5th, 
r-ceived on the 13th, gave tJie text of 
the inscription. His subsequent reports have 
rv^/ated his conviction, therein expressed, that 
the inscription identifies Nebireh with NaucratLs. 
It is true that the stone was not found in situ, 
but bad been carried home to the Pasha*s farm, 
T*ft certain circumstances point to conditions 
which no site but Naucratis could be expected 
to fulfiL The mound is almost composed of 
Greek pottery of all ages, and thus marks a 
«^ttlament dating from, at least, the reign of 
Paammetichus L to the Boman dominion. The 
listorians and geographers indicate no other 
city in Sgypt of which this could be true 
bit Naacratis, a Greek emporitmi, with some 
Kx centuries of Hellenic life. The situations 
Litherto assigned to Naucratis are at no great 
iiwtancff northward, and it seems impossible 
thai there should have been for centuries two 
Oreek marts, Naucratis and another unnamed 
by history, near together, which would be the 
inferenoe resulting from a denial of the oor- 
TKtness of M. Petrie's identification. Farther, 
tbe neumess to Sai's of this site, as compared witii 
the oth->rs, favours the identification with the 



with the addition of some obvious restora- 
tion : — 

H nOAU H NAYKPATITtfy 
HAIOAXIPON AHPinNO^ «IAO . . 
TON lEPEA TH2 AOHNA^ AIA BIou . . . 
STrrPA4>C>*TAAKA APETH2 KAI twoutt 

ENEKA TH2 EU ATTHN 

From the form of the letters this inscription is of 
the Ptolemaic age, probably of the third centuiy 
B.C. The most interesting facts it proves is 
that Athena had a temple here, and that 
Naucratis was rather on the footing of Alex- 
andria and Ptolemais Hermiu than of the native 
cities. 

The second inscription, a short dedication 
to Ptolemy Auletes, reads :— 

BA2IAEA 
NEON AlOvvcroy 
nrOAEMfluOy 

The third is as follows : — 

NEIAOT2SH5 AAOXOT THN A EIKONA OAPeENO- 

TlAlov 
MHTP02 A HMETEPA2 2TH2AMEN EN TEMENEI 
OT «e0N02 AAAA ZHA02 EN ANAPA2I HNETAI 

ANAPHN 
OI STHSAN rONEHN EIKONA2 AM^OTEPHN 

The occurrence above ground of three Qreek 
dedicatory inscriptions, the last set up in a 
temenos, leads us to expect a harvest of new 
documents of the kind from systematic exca- 
vations. 

"Whether the learned world accept or not the 
identification of Nebireh with Naucratis, there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Petrie has selected 
for his work a site of no common interest — a 
site which, as affording a succession of vases 
and other antiquities of all ages of Greek art, 
is sure to contribute largely to the scientific 
knowledge of Hellenic archaeology, especially 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Tooth & Sons have prepared for 
publication an exquisite etching by MTChauvel, 
which renders — and we think eSmost more than 
renders — such beauty as there may be in a work 
of Mr. B. W. Leader's. The work is called 
** On the Banks of the Joy, O ! " and it is a com- 
panion — and quite a worthy one, to say the 
least of it — to the famous "February Pill- 
Dyke '* of the same painter. M. Chauvel has 
interpreted both in his art of etching; but he is, 
as we have almost implied already, so original 
an artist that it is with difficidty that he 
restrains himself within the limits of a mere 
translation. Chauvel's own method in the 
rendering of landscape is larger than Leader's. 
If it is less realistic in matters of detail, we are 
bound to say that it is more suggestive, and we 
confess that when the one artist is in aUianoe 
with the other we like what we may term their 
joint work. M. Chauvel, without being really 
false to his original, seems to have the gift of 
liberating Leader's touch and of conveying 
some quality of poetry into that which, as it 
stands on Leader's canvas, is wont to have 
an air of somewhat prosaic precision. M. 
Chauvel is assuredly one of the masters of his 
craft. 

Ths proposals of the Union Centrale with 
regard to the establishment of a Museum of 
Decorative Art at Paris have been definitely 
accepted by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
The Qovemment will grant the site of the 
Cour des Comptes on the Quai d'Orsay to the 
Union Centrale, which is to erect the building 
at its own expense. After thirty years the 
Museum and its contents are to become the 
property of the State. The cost of construction 
u estimated at 4,000,000 francs. The journal 
L*Art, to which the original suggestion of 



in fixing the age of the earHer and most debated L^ istitution is due, w)mplains that the 



phases of art. It is well known that, although 
the Egypt Exxdoration Fund has from tne 
beginning engaged to pay attention to the 
Greek antiquities of Egypt, yet man^ of its 
supporters are solely interested m the 
Egyptiem, and yet more the Biblical, problems, 
of which M. Naville has already resolved some, 
and is now in the land of Goshen steadily pur- 
suing^the same object; and, further, that a 
certain part of the society's funds is specially 
reserved for the territory of Zoan. It is, there- 
fore, to be hoped that the lovers of dassical 
archaeology will for this season at least do 
somewhat for the work in which Mr. Petrie is 
engaged. Begikald Stuabt Poole, 

Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE WEST FABK BUST. 

Oaddesden Palace : Deo. 28, 1884. 

May I correct a mistake I made in the Journal 
of Philology (vol. xii., p. 296) in reference to 
a bust preserved at West Park, near Salisbury ? 
I said (on the advice of others) that the bust 



miporiam granted by the Saite king. last number of 

An inscription is thus given by Mr. Petrie, | for information. 



was ** perhax>s that of a Boman emperor." An 
engraving in Baumeister's Denknuiler of the 
statue of the lionhelmed Athena, now in the 
Villa Albani, made me enquire further, and 
Dr. Waldstein has been kind enough to inform 
me that, beyond all doubt, the West Park bust 
'* represents the same type" as the statue in 
the Villa Albani. Apparentiy the latter is the 
only recorded example of the lionhelmed 
Athena. I would add that the bust is not 
noticed in Prof. Michaelis's Ancient Marbles in 
Great Britain, and is only an example of the 
many pieces of sculpture, &c., which are lying 
hidden and uncataloffued in country houses, 
and concerning which Prof. MichaeUs, in the 
last number of the Hellenic Journal, entreats 



Museum, according to the plan now pro- 
posed, is to serve merely for the gratification 
of amateurs, and not for the instruction of 
art- workmen. 

Mb. J. L. Atkinson has just completed a 
mezzotint place of Mr. Millais's poetic study, 
**The Love Bird," exhibited in the Boyal 
Academy, 1883. If the picture has lost some 
of its force by translation into black and white, 
it has gained in sentiment and refinement by 
its reproduction into the soft tones of mezzo- 
tint. The plate also shows that Mr. J. L. 
At^nson is making progress in an art which 
has now but too few exponents, and is produc- 
ing work worthy of his early master, Mr. 
Samuel Cousins. A trial proof of the plate 
may be seen at Messrs. Tooth's Galleries, fiay- 
market. 

The first number of the new series of the 
Art Journal, in its pretty new cover, seems to 
us to show that tne proprietors have done 
wisely in reducing the price, and omitting two 
out of the three engravings on metal. The 
? I place of the latter is well supplied by an addi- 
t tion to those excellent wood-engravings which 



F. Hayebfield. 



have always been a speciality of this magazine ; 
and the etching tiiis month by G. O. Murray, 
after a picture by Henry Mosler, of a wedding 
morning in Bnttany, is admirable. Among 
other mteresting articles is one by Walter 
Armstrong on tne new Women's University 
at Mount Lee, built and endowed as a 
memorial to his wife by the late Mr. Thomas 
Holloway. 

The Christmas Number of this periodical is, 
as we have already announced, devoted to the 
work of Sir Frederick Leighton. The account 
given by Mrs. Andrew Lang of the art and 
career of the President of the Boyal Academy 
is written with g^ood taste and judgment. 

The bequests made by the late Baron 
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DaTilHer to tlie Biblioth^que Katiouale, the 
Sevres Museum and the Louvre, have been 
formally a<Hl^ted by the French Government. 
The objects given to tiie Louvre have been 
plaoed in a portion of what was formerly known 
as the Mus^e des Souverains. 

M. Eugene Muntz has been chosen to take 
the place of M. Taine as professor of Aesthetics 
and History of Art at fiie Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. 



THE STAGE. 

M. Sardou's new play, ** Th§odora,'' has at 
length been produced at the Porte St. Martin, 
where for three months it has been in prepara- 
tion. It deals, as half the world knows by 
this time, with the character of an Empress 
who had no character to lose, and with the 
fortimes of a personage whose fortunes were 
wonderfully various. The subject is about as 
repulsive as was that of M. Sardou's last 
successful work, •* Fedora,** and again the 
interest aroused by the writer's development of 
his theme is chiefly one of curiosity. Even the 
critics most disposed to bo favourable to M, 
Sardou confess the absence of charm, and aver 
that though they are stirred they are not 
touched by the succession of incidents which 
his ingenuity furnishes. The disadvantage 
imder which ** Theodora " suffers— the burden 
which the piece bears — is that which presses 
upon nearly every piece written to display the 
capacities of a given artist. Natiuralness is 
almost invariably wanting to such a drama : 
the disproportionate importance of one of its 
characters throws the picture out of scale, and, 
moreover, the genesis of the work is a false 
one. The all-absorbing part is, of course, in 
the present instance played by Mdme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, who has so completely recovered 
from her crise de ner/e of last autumn as to be 
able to perform it with unflagging energy. 
Whether, however, this " frele comedienne" — 
albeit she be made "of steel" — wiU support 
the exertion with impunity, night after night, 
is the question which just now rouses anxiety 
in the breast of M. Francisque Sarcey. And, 
however this may be, it is certain that M. 
Heulhard's clever demolition of her claims as 
an artist has been somewhat premature. Of 
the remaining parts the two which are most 
important — or, more properly speaking, the 
two which are least effaced in the determined 
effort to bring prominently to the front the 
Empress-courtesan — are those enacted by 
Mdme. Antonine and M. Marais. Kot less 
remarkable than any single interpretation of a 
character is the ensemble produced by a long 
series of rehearsals, such as it is M. Sardou's 
wont to carefully superintend, and, again, the 
completeness of a miae en scene, which is of 
exti^rdinarily costliness. 



MUSIC. 

BE CENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

St. Elisdbetlu Oratorio. By Franz Liszt. 
(Novello.) Nearly ten years ago this work 
was performed at one of Mr. Walter Bache's 
concerts, but since then no choral society has 
ventured to take it in hand. The English 
musical public has not, as yet, given Liszt a 
fair trial. For many years it neglected Wagner 
and Berlioz, and it wiU be strange if the 
future shows that we have too long turned 
a deaf ear to the companion and friend of 
these two illustrious men. Liszt's jaano- 
forte pieces and his ordhestral compositions 
are not unknown to us; but he attaches 
more value to his masses and oratorios, and 
betoe we can pass judgment on him these 
must be heard. The akort ezoerpts which from 



time to time have been given at concerts have 
certainly not met with a favourable reception, 
so nmsicians manifest no curiosity, still less 
anxiety, in the matter. The vocal score of 
the SL Elisabeth just published by .Messrs. 
Novello, gives us, of course, only an im- 
perfect idea of the work. The composer, 
as is well known, handles the orchestra with 
great dexterity, but the score indications, so 
general in publications of this kind, are 
hero totally wanting. There is a letter from 
Liszt to the clever arranger, Mr. W. Bache, 
acknowledging the indefatigable zeal which for 
many years he has displayed in his master's 
cause ; and an interesting preface by Mr. C. A. 
Barry, giving an account of the Jibretto, and 
some remarks about the principal themes which 
are constantly recurring throughout the work. 
These have been culled by the comjxjser from 
breviaries and^ choral bOoks of the sixteenth 
and seven loenth centuries, or from Hungarian 
music. Tn loading through this oratorio we 
fail to un.ioirfand the enthusiasm of Liszt's 
disciples. We come across many charming 

ghrases, much th:it is skilful, but, on the other 
and, the greater p >rtion leaves either a very 
vague or else disagreeable impression upon our 
mind. The Leit'motivt\ too, seem to be em- 
ployed in such a mechanical manner. They 
come in little patches, or else are tediously 
developed : the logic, the insight, the ingenuity 
of Wagner are wanting. The oratorio is 
divided into six scenes, and of these the fifth 
and sixth appear to be by far the most interest- 
ing. No one could listen to the March in the 
*' Crusaders " scene without being struck with 
the charming trio ; but on turning to the pre- 
face we find that it is not Liszt's, but derived 
from an old Pilgrims' song, supposed to date 
from the time of the Crusaders. We will 
speak again about this oratorio, if wo have *' a 
more convenient season " — that is, if we have 
to attend a performance of it. The words are 
ably translated from the German of Otto 
Roquette by Constance Bache. 

Organises Quarterly Journal, vol. 8. part 
Ixiv. (Novello), contains nothing of any special 
importance. The Adagio by O. Dienel is dry. 
The Postlude by W. N. Watson, with its uncer- 
tain tonality and stiff part-writing, would soon 
empty a church. The Gavjtte by E. Walker is 
unsatisfactory in form and tonality, and, 
besides, not original. B. Gilholy's " Volun- 
tary," H. Maxfield's *' Andante," and J. 
Matthew's *' Fantasia" are not interesting 
pieces. Part 64 is decidedly not a strong one. 

Fantasia for the Organ, By W. Spark, Mus. 
Doc. (Novello.) The first movement is light 
in character, and the middle section in B flat 
pleasing. The Andante opens with a nice 
flowing subject, but the continuation is weak. 
The Finale is lively, and indeed the best of the 
three movements. 

Golden Days, Boadicea, By Farley Kew- 
mann. (Brighton: J. & W. Chester.) The 
first is a Ghivotte, but reminds us little of the 
eighteenth century, the "golden days" of the 
Gavotte. The second, Boadicea, is a March, 
weak both in character and form. 

Album Leaves, By J. Gledhill. (Brighton: 
J. & W. Chester.) Three unpretentious 
pieces: the first, *'In the Woods," has not 
much charm ; the second and third are more 
pleasing, although the composer is too much 
influenced by Chopin in the one and by Men- 
delssohn in the other. 

Two Dances in SdavisJi Style, By F. Sawyer, 
Mus. Doc. (J. & W. Chester.) These two 
pieces were written for orchestra, but here 
we have them arranged as duets for the 
piano. They appear rather interesting, but 
we should prefer to judge them in their original 
form. 
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Small 4to, pp. zx— 191, handsomely bound in cloth, 218. 

AN ILLUSTBATED EDITION OF 

MR. EDWm ARNOLD'S POPULAR POEM, 

THE LIGHT OP ASIA; 

Or, the Great Renunciation. 

The Illustrations bein^ taken from Photographs of 
Buddhist Soalptnre and Fresooes found in 

Ancient Ruins in India. [Noto ready. 

** DlflTcrR •frrp9»hlj from mott modera iditions de lmx€ In Mng of • port* 
able ■ixe/'— rim^f. 
*' A Tory tupmb prodaoUon.**— O. A. 8. In Il'uatrattd London ITew*. 

*«* The same work in post 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d. ; or in 
crown 8vo, limp parchment, 2s. 6d. 



Crovm Sro. 

THE SECRET of DEATH: 

Beinir a version, in a popular and novel forta. 

of the " Hatha Upanishad " from the Sanskrit. 

with lome Collected Poein«. 

By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I., &c. 

Author of " Tho Light of AaIm.'* LEdrlg in February. 

Kow reedj, demjr 8ro, pp. rlU— 3H, with Tm Pletc, c!oth, ISe. Cd. 

THE WAVE of TBANSLATIOK 

In its Application to tho Three Oceans of 
Water, Air, and Ether. 

By the late J. Scott Russell, M.A., F.R.SS., 

London and Edlnbargb. 



Now readj, crown 8ro, pp. iv— 312, cloth, lOe. 6d. 

THE GOPABCENERS: 

Being the Adventures of Two Heiresses. 

By F. Arthur. 

Now retdjr, fcnp. 8vo, pp. £56, cloth, 5e. 

POEKS: 

LYRICAL AST) DRAMATIC. 

By Evelyn Douglas. 



Now TtMAr, dtmj 8ro, pp. vlli~70, cloth, 3i. dd. 

AN ANALYSIS of the 

PATENT and COPTBIGHT LAWS. 

laolttdioir tho TMlotit Aott rcUlinir to the Prulcctton of InTc-utlouo, 
l*eiif Of, Tmde Marks ; LKornry sod Hunfeal Cotnpocliiona. l)r»in4Ti« 
P«rforin«non ; KograTlngs, Scniplnre, Painting*, Drawings, and 
Photoflnpka. 

By A V I^owton 

Author of ^'PatcntUw and Practice." •' ' * ^ f 



t Tolfl., demj 8ro, with Index, doth, t!*. 

CREEDS of the DAT; 

Or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. 

By Henry Coke. 

**Thle It ft Mtioa* rfTort tocomparo oar Iradlnff thinkera with one another 
and with tiionuolvea."— Con/«/nporarv RevUw. 

*• A Tery able book. Woll written an d eiul ncuily fair.'*— Jfex/ern /f« virn*. 

** A. aucoecafUI atfeinpt to doflno etory irnpoitant achool of Btodcrn 
tbouffht."— iSrim (New Yoik). 

*-Ita a^lo will fAMdnnto all who r«Ml It.'*— Nation (New Tork ). 

*' An aeoorate view of tho opiniona on the mott Important qaeations or tbo 
dAy.''-'8eoUman. 



NEW VOLUBiTES OF 
''TRUBNEK8 ORIENTAL SERIES.'' 
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> role., poet 8ro, pp. cTiii— StS and tHI— 37^), with ipedJiny 
preparod M«p, eloth. S-ls. 

BUDDHIST BECOKDS of the 

WESTERN WORr.D. 

Traulatcd from tho Cbloete of HIUEN TSAIKG (A.D. 6S9). 

By Samuel Be al, 

Proforaor of Chlaasf, Uairtnlty Colloffo, LonioD. 
PoatSro, pp. T{lt~46i,ololh, 16a. 

TEE SANEH7A APHOBISKS 

of KAPir,^ 

With IUiutrati7o Extraeta from tho Commaatariea. Traaalataxi 

By J. B. Ballantyne, LL. I> 

lata Principal of tha Benaraa CoUesa. Edited 

By Fitzedward Hall. 

PoatSro, W' xltlU— 906, eloth, Ifa. 

MANAVA-DHASMA-CASTRA : 

The Ordinances of Ka.ri.ii« 

Traualatad trom the Sanakrlt, with an latrodnetion hy the lata 

A. 0. Burnell, Ph.D., (iX^E* 

ComplaUd and Kdltad by 

E. W. Hopkins, Ph« 

Colombia OoUeta, Naw Tork. ^ ' 
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The University of Cambridge from the Royal 
Imnctions of i585 to the Accession of 
Charles the First By James Bass Mnl- 
linger. (Cambridge : XJniversity Press.) 

If Mr. Mallinger has the good fortune, given 
to BO few historians of mark, to carry to its 
legitimate conclusion the important task 
▼hioh he has undertaken, his name will be 
endnringly associated with the history of his 
Dmyersity. The second volume of his book 
has followed the first with no undue speed, 
bat it more than fulfils the expectations raised 
by its predecessor. As the progress of his 
theme demanded, Mr. Mullinger shows him- 
kII more and more of a specialist, although 
again it is by no means only professed anti- 
qnarians for vrhom he has worked and who 
ove him thanks for his long and unstinted 
laboun. Unlike those authors who, in their 
prefaces, are at the unnecessary pains of 
■tating what their books will not be found to 
contain, Mr. MuUinger, in the pages intro- 
ducing his new volume, plainly places before 
bis leaders " the high ideal which it has been 
bis endeavour to realise." He subscribes to 
the opinion of Aschbach that the history of a 
poirersity should deal, not only with its 
Stations and with the influence exercised 
Qpon its growth by events and transactions in 
tbe history of Ohiurch and State, but also with 
its scientific and literary life, as finding 
expression in the most noteworthy produc- 
^ of its most eminent members. And, to 
Qij mind at least, he seems likely to succeed 
i& accomplishing this threefold scheme with- 
^^ allowing his work to lose the requisite 
y^tyy and to become, like I must say Asch- 
'^Vs own History of the University of Vienna, 
I Tatlier formless mixture of narrative and 
^fiehrtenlexikon. "We live in days when even 
T^rj masculine readers might tremble if asked 
to digest an English Crevier ; while, on the 
^ hand, Mr. Mullinger's subject is too 
^ to be dealt with in an attractive mono- 
naph like that in which Eampschulte related 
'ie rise and fall of the XJniversity of Erfurt, 
^it onr Cambridge historian is something 
^re than readable ; and he has caught from 
V. Gardiner, or taught himself, a manner of 
^^g history singularly suitable to his 
^^i^oe. lu general, he restrains without 
f^ether concealing his enthusiasm, but 
^ and there he fdlows it to break forth 
^ passages of genuine, though temperate, 
^nence. Such passages are that early in 
^ Tolnme, where the author hints at what 
*^ country, as well as the universities, may 
^^e lott by the total abolition of the monastic 
|T4«m, and that in which he deplores the 
^ lot of a true student and thinker who 
^ to quench his thirst by draughts such 
M refrwhed (sav) Gabriel Harvey or his 
^^cmries. Of course, nobody knows 



better than Mr. Mullinger that in such 
a book as his, dedicated though it be to an 
orator to whom Queen Elizabeth would have 
lost her heart, declamation would be alto- 
gether out of place. But his interest in his 
matter never flags, and communicates to his 
style a genial warmth. I do not refer to 
those instances in which readers for whom 
there exists ^'a dearer name" than Cam- 
bridge might be excused for considering that 
Mr. Mullinger " cantabrizes." He cannot be 
blamed for noting with a certain emphasis the 
fact that the XJniversity of Dublin was ** far 
more largely inspired by Cambridge than by 
Oxford" ; for dwelling with satisfaction on 
the conclusion that the Institution of a 
Christian Man, by which it was once hoped 
that even Charles Y. might be brought over 
to the cause of Eeformation, though not to 
that of the German Keformers, is '^ essentially 
an exposition of the Cambridge theology of 
the time " ; or even for pointing out that in a 
very different assemblage of divines, those 
who met at Dort, four out of the ^ve repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England, and the 
one representative of the Church of Scotland, 
were Cambridge men. Moreover, in the six- 
teenth century, at all events, as in some later 
periods, the rivalry between the two English 
Universities was not altogether that friendly 
rivalry which it is so pleasant to extol in our 
milder days. The greater share of patronage 
bestowed upon Oxford under Mary was, as 
Mr. MuUinger very distinctly shows, <Hbe 
result of the greater degree of favour with 
which Catholic doctrines were thero regarded." 
On the other hand, and not less naturally, 
Elizabeth's '< first signal mark of goodwill 
was accorded to Protestant Cambridge " ; and, 
on the whole, she had good reason for remain- 
ing true to her predilection; for Cambridge 
was once more the seminary proper of what, 
for a time at least, was to become the dis- 
tinctive theology of the Church of England, 
and found its embodiment at different periods 
in two primates so dissimilar in many other 
respects as Parker and Whitgift. The pre- 
ferences of James I. were, of course, more a 
matter of caprice ; and Mr. MuUinger's story 
has, in more senses than one, to descend to 
the level of farce when he comes to narrate 
how the representatives of Oxford looked on 
with eager envy while at Cambridge beardless 
boys and graceless graduates were delighting 
the King by the performance of " Ignoramus." 
Yet it must be conceded that the universities 
owed something to James I. besides dis- 
criminating remarks on plays and acts. I 
wonder how many of our Conservative friends 
who refuse to listen to any proposal for 
depriving the universities of their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament are aware that it 
was James I. who first accorded the privilege 
which Oxford and Cambridge, at least, could 
now well afford to forego? It was under 
James, also, that the English universities 
acquired the right of filling up livings in the 
hands of Eoman Catholic recusants, and that 
they, the colleges as well as the universities, 
were on three occasions exempted from subsi- 
dies. While Mr. Mullinger treats all ques- 
tions affecting either of the two universities 
as such in the spirit of a historian, he is not 
unjust to those colleges at Cambridge which 
cannot boast a history so long or so iUustrious 
as his own. Indeed, no passages in the pre- 



sent volume are more interesting than those 
in which he relates the origines of some 
of the smaller colleges in the university. 
The early history of Magdalene, for instance, 
is that of a hard struggle for existence; 
the memories of its early straits clung to 
it even in the days of Fuller, who speaks 
of it as every year producing " some 
eminent scholars, as living cheaper, and pri- 
vater, freer from Toun-temtations by their 
remote situation." The remembrance of the 
beginnings of Emmanuel has been widely 
revived of late in connexion with the recent 
celebration of its tercentenary. The history of 
this college is intimately bound up with that 
of Puritanism, or rather of the Puritan minis- 
try, since not a single fellowship in it was 
reserved for the civil law or for medicine. 
Thus it came to pass that during the Com- 
monwealth period not less than eleven heads 
of other houses came from Emmanuel. Less 
familiar are the records, in its earlier years, of 
another college which shared the t^dencies 
of Emmanuel; but, though Fuller calls Sidney 
the Benjamin of the colleges of Cambridge, it 
deserves most honourable mention as the first 
among them which opened its fellowships to 
candidates of Scottish or Irish birth. Milton's 
college was, of course, Puritan, as well as 
Cromwell's; but Mr. Mullinger gives an 
interesting account of the attempts made 
under the mastership of Valentine Cary 
(1609-1620) to alter the character of the 
college. It furnishes a curious illustration 
of the skill with which, in his earlier days, 
Buckingham knew how to conciliate the 
favour of the Puritans, that in 1622 he 
should be found successfully intervening to 
preserve Emmanuel from the possibility of 
a similar mastership. To an earlier date 
belongs the refoundation of GonviUe Hall by 
Dr. Caius, one of the most original figures in 
the annals of the university, and, notwith- 
standing Shakspere, one of the most pathetic. 
Such at least he seems to me, not only 
because of his part in the scene well described 
by Mr. Mullinger, when the master and 
founder of his college had to witness the 
burning in one of its courts of the '' popish 
trumpery" which he had hidden away against 
the advent of better times, but in general as a 
man out of sympathy with his own college 
and with the university for whom he had 
done so much, but from whom he had come to 
differ in many things besides religious faith. 
Caius was a man above as well as behind his 
age. To return, however, to St. John's, Mr. 
Mullinger cannot but have found it difficult 
to abstain from an excess of detail concerning 
that foundation, more especially as in this 
instance he had at hand the most valuable 
history of a college which Cambridge pos- 
sesses, viz., that by Baker, recently edited 
by Prof. Mayor. Although he cannot 
always assert of St. John's, as he can 
with regard to the period about 1540, that 
'^ to its lasting honour, it may fairly claim 
the distinction of including among its mem- 
bers at this time a majority of the most able 
teachers and the most promising students in 
the university," he dwells with just pride 
upon the various ways in which this college 
added to the sum-total of its fame even in the 
periods of decline which even large colleges 
have to undergo. Thus, in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, when St. John's 
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diaumahed both in ntimbers and in reputatioi^ 
for learning, not only was the most beautiful 
of its courts called intp life and its library 
built, but sev^^ of its former fellows were 
presiding as n^asters over other colleges; 
while among the undergraduates within the 
walls of St. John's it^lf not a few were 
destined to become illustrious in the national 
history. By this time St. John's had already 
been mr outstripped io, numbers by Trinity, 
which thenceforth never lost the lead. Mr. 
MuUinger makes no attempt to detract from 
the magnificence which was the chan^cteristio 
of Trinity, at all events from IJTeville's days ; 
on the other hand, it is his duty as a historian 
to compare the church patronage of St. John's 
witii that of l^inity, and to point out that in 
the long list of livings to which the wealthier 
college presents no rectorial living — ».«., none 
with the great tithes — appears as derived 
from monastic property. It is a curious 
speculation for the future what place in the 
hierarchy of Cambridge colleges may be 
destined for King's. H^d the sixth Edward 
lived to the age at which the sixth Heniy 
foui^ded King^s, it seems that an Edward s 
college might have risen to outshine all the 
ether members of the academic sisterhood. 

^hat Mr. Mullinger^s work should admit 
of being regarded as a continuous narrative, 
i^ which character it has no predecessors worth 
mentioning, is one of the many advantages it 
possesses over annalistic compilations even so 
valuable as Cooper's as well as over Athenaey 
conscientious or the reverse. And to those 
who lead this history of the University of 
Cambridge from the days of Thomas Crom- 
well to those of I^orthampton and Suffolk it 
ifill certainly not appear to lack dramatic 
interest, or even heroes of its own. Within 
the nipety years comprised by thia volimie, 
the university passed through vicissitudes 
graver than any experienced by it in other 
periods of the national history. In the 
troublous times of the Wars of the Koses, 
while the baronage was wasting itself away, 
the collegiate system at Oxford and at Cam- 
bridge benefited by the anxious piety of both 
York and Lancaster. In the days of the 
Commonwealth and the Protectorate the 
two universities had already fixed their 
roots too firmly in the national life to 
need to fear anything worse than a new 
model, and possibly an untoward competition 
from the outside. Whatever future may 
await the country, the universities at least, 
aj|4 Cambridge in particular, have lost no 
time in making to themselves friends of the 
spirit of democracy. But in the century of 
the Beformation the question was at one time 
simply this : whether adespotic government was 
about to give the colleges, which had already 
come to form the backbone of the university 
system, their quietus \ whether, in a word, 
they were destmed to share the fate of the 
monasteries and become the prey of the 
"gapinflp wolves" at the King's court. In 
the end, so far as the reign of Henry VIII. 
was concerned, the long-dreaded confiscation 
of the college estates^ by means of an Act for 
the Dissolution of Colleges, was averted by one 
of those generous impulses of which King 
Henry was not altogether incapable even in his 
worst days, by the goodwill of Queen Katha- 
rine (Parr), and by the e:«ertions of two iUus- 
trioiiB members of the university^ Sir Th(»nas 



Smith and Sir John Cheke, co-operating. But 
the seductive scheme was only abandoned in 
order to be revived under Edward YI., and 
even, if rumour is to be trusted, in the earlier 
part of the reign of Elizabeth. Other dangers 
threatened in or about the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, together with the greed of 
courtiers and the fickleness of monarchical 
favour. The worst of these, of course, sprang 
from the condition of the universities them- 
selves ; and there could be but scant consola- 
tion in the fact that, when Cambridge had 
sunk low, Oxford bad sunk lower stSl, and 
those continental universities with which the 
English were in the closest contact had reached 
the deepest decline of all. In the last years 
of Henry YIII. the number of candidates 
admitted to the degree of B.A. at Cambridge 
seems to have fallen to an average of little 
more than thirty jper annumj the list of uni* 
versity officers had to be reduced, the salary 
of one of the university lecturers stopped, and 
money borrowed to supplement the fundo 
eusjpiratUes nummos in imo — ^the last £20 in 
the university chest. Kay, an even more 
humiliating expedient ^as, at least, it woul4 
seem to our days) had to be resorted to : the 
''useless books" in the university library 
had to be sold, so that as late as 1574 it only 
numbered 180 books, as against 370 just e^ 
century before. 

In part, no doubt, the Recline of the EngHsh 
universities in the midAe of the sixtc^enth 
century was due to common causes, the opera^ 
tion of which nothing short of an iatellectual 
originality uncommon in corporate action 
could have enabled the academical bodies to 
resist. In England, as elsewhere, the Bena- 
scence and the intelligent despots whom its 
influences inspired had overthrown the riaime 
of the old scholastic studies, though how 
imperfect had been the victory over tiieir 
method is shown by many things. Among 
these is the fact, excellentiy put by Mr. 
MuUinger, that even Calvinism, which was 
so soon to seek to leaven the whole lump, 

*' could not altooeihGr dukke off its sehoUstic 
modes of thought; and 'Whitgtft and Oart- 
wright, when uiey disputed respecting the 
Scriptural sanction for the prescribed usages of 
the Anglican Church, stifi deferred to tra- 
ditional rules of logical form and figure, much 
as did the doctors of the schools a century 
before.** 

Eoyal injunctions were no more able than 
Acts of Parliament have been in later times 
to recast of a sudden the intellectual life of a 
community unable to forget the traditions of 
its past. It is surprising to find how far 
from radical were the changes effected in the 
ordinarv courses of study by the establish- 
ment 01 the public lectureiships in Greek and 
Hebrew, and at a rather later date of the 
Regius professorships. Indeed, it is question- 
able whether, while collegiate tuition became 
more instead of less active (for akeady the 
"main chance,'* if I may say so without 
irreverence, had become a controlling influence 
at Cambridge), one of the chief results of the 
new professoithips was not the killing-off of 
that voluntary system of instruction which 
has never since been very vigorously revived 
in the uiuversity, except in the more doubtful 
form of the private tuition of later ds^js. 
The changes made by the Statutes of 1549 
in the arts curriculum (as remodelled on the 



basis of the Injunctions of 1535) are chiefly 
noticeable as showing the desire to emanci- 
pate the university from the task of school 
work. Grammar was now discarded from the 
first year's course, Jesus alone, the Cavendish 
of its day, being left open to this schoolboy 
study, for which that of "mathematics " was 
substituted. But the Elizabethan Statutes of 
1570 were capricious enough to put rhetoric 
in the place of what in those high-fiown days 
was regarded as too mechanical a discipline. 
Logic was the chief prescribed study of the 
second and third years, but though Cromwell's 
Injunctions had prohibited the '' frivolous 
questions and obscure glosses " of Scotus and 
the Scotists, it was not till the middle and 
latter part of Elizabeth's reign that the 
system of Bamus began to establish itself at 
Cambridge. Among the higher studies, those 
which led up to the degree of M.A., and 
proficiency in which was the test of matured 
scholarship, or, at least, the qualification for 
collegiate preferment, divinity held an un- 
rivalled pre-eminence, and here, at least, it 
might have been expected that the times 
would have been favourable to the mainten- 
ance of a high level of attainments. But it 
is obvious enough that in England the new 
studies favoured by the Benascence had not 
yet taken a sufficient hold of the aca- 
demical mind to be able either to withstand 
the encroachments of theology, or to imbue 
with their own spirit the one study to which 
the changes, the reactions, and the counter- 
reactions of the Beformation period gave an 
unrivalled importance. English Protestant 
theology, on the one hand, as yet unequipped 
with systematised methods of attack and 
defence peculiar to itself, on the other hand, 
without a sufficient command of those materials 
on the use of which it depended as a branch, 
of the New Learning, inevitably found it 
difficult to play the all-important part in 
English academical study which the force of 
circumstances had assigned to it. Hence, at 
first the aid of foreign scholars — ^Alesius, 
Bucer, Fagius at Cambridp;e — ^had to be called 
in ; and then, after the Marian reaction had 
passed away, the university settled itself 
down to the controversy between eclecticism 
and Puritanism, which to us seems as un- 
refreshing as the great Oxford confiict of the 
nineteenth century, when all the memoirs 
concerning it have been at last published, 
may seem to the twentieth. 

Other reasoxLS for the decline of the intel- 
lectual vigour of Cambridge in the later 
Tudor days are to be sought elsewhere, and 
have been fully illustrated by Mr. MuUinger. 
In a word, the universities were no longer 
solely or mainly the abode of real students, 
but were becoming places where the young 
aristocracy and gentry disported themselves, 
and where even the sons of ropemakers 
imitated some of the extravagances of their 
social superiors. Undoubtedly, the coUegiate 
system in its later development was not beat 
adapted for the repression of this tendency ; 
and the utterly indefensible abolition of the 
obligation to reside for the degree of M.A. 
(to be followed in due course by the abolition 
of all exercises or examinations for that 
degree) first created that broad gap betweeiL 
under^aduates and ** dons," which remained, 
unbridged, and which only the social changes 
of our own times have almost succeeded in 
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filling up. A more difficult question to solve 
is the eneot upon tlie progress of the uniyer* 
niij of the constitutional changes imposed by 
the Elizahethiui Statutes, more especially 
those relating to the election of the Yice- 
Chancellor and of the caput — changes which, 
as Mr. Mullinger shows, by no means owed 
their origin oidy to the fears excited by the 
teachings of Cartwright and his followers. 
While it is certain that to the strong oligar- 
chical element thus introduced into the 
academical system of government, the tardi- 
ness which came to characterise the progress 
of many things in the university was largely 
due, it is difficult to guess what that progress 
might have proved, had the ''untamed ejec- 
tions " of the younger regents controlled the 
fortunes of Cambridge from Cartwright's days to 
our own . It is probable that to the conservative 
spirit which {pradually gained the ascendant 
in the university may be attributed much of 
that feeling of self-dependence which has so 
honourably distinguished Cambridge. Even 
a time-serving head like Dr. Peme (otherwise 
to be remembered with respect and even with 
gratitude) was found on one occasion to resent 
a royal commendation to a fellowship at his 
college ; for the rest, though commendations 
had '' grown stale i' th' universities " before 
the days of the Civil War, perhaps nothing 
ihort of such a revolution could have broken 
up a baleful system, which is, on the whole, 
the least pleasing feature in Mr. Mullinger's 
picture of Elizabethan and Jacobean Cam- 
bridge. 

I haySi literallyi only arrived at the be- 
ginning instead oi at the end of my notes of 
specially interesting points in this volume. 
As observed, its story is not without its 
heroes, and it would have been interesting 
to examine Mr. Mullinger's contributions to 
a juflter estimate of Whitgift than is to be 
found in certain other quarters. It is remieurk- 
able that Whitgift warmly recommended his 
old pupil, Essex, for the chancellorship of 
the university, to which he was elected in 
August, 1598---a date showing, by the wa^, 
that the Queen must already then have, m 
some measure, relented towards him after 
the famous explosion in the preceding June ; 
for Mr. Mullinger notes that it was through 
her caprice that he had, seven years before, 
lost tiie corresponding honour at Oxford. 
Of his successor at Cambridge, and rival in 
political life, Bobert CecU, Mr. Mullinger 
dimwa a character which, I think, hardly 
does justice to his ''far from contemp- 
tible powers," and which, perhaps, it was 
hazdly necessary here to attempt at dl. But, 
oa the whole, there are few things in this 
volume which one might wish away ; certainly 
these do not include a number of memoranda 
po j umiun T^g a more general literary [interest, 
and including a series of notes on the history 
of the academical drama, from " Pammachius '' 
to "Ignoramus." From a literary, as well 
as from a historical, point of view, no book 
has been recently issued by the Press more 
worthy of the university than this volume, 
which few will close without rejoicing that 
iU tale is still only half-told. 

A. V. Wakd. 



The SelatioM hetwem Religum and Sdenee, 
The Bampton Lectures for 1884. By the 
Bishop of Exeter. (Macmillan.) 

No one can lay down these lectures without a 
strong sense of their spiritual force and mascu- 
line piety. Dr. Temple's sermons are always 
telling, and these are certainly no exception, 
and when preached they must have been even 
more telling. They are full, too, of lucid 
exposition and fearless statement of opinion, 
which in an apologist are qualities verf 



two make four in egp, imd 4eny it as 
unproven in feathers. On the other hand. 
Dr. Temple's state of mind in regard to the 
necessity of mathematical truth is simply that 
of scientific men in regard to physical truth. 
To both, when their truth is once established, 
it becomes necessary. And the establishment 
of a truth in mathematics or natural science 
means simply this — ^that one term of the pro- 
position shiEdl be capable of analysis into the 
other, that an effect shall be wholly contained 



necessary and very uncommon. And this "^ }^ cause ; and this is what is meant by the 



makes it all the more to be regretted that in 
what constitutes their main purpose — a dis- 
cussion of the relations between religion and 
science — ^they give us little or no help. 

Of the various subjects treated in the 
volume we have only space here to notice 
one, which is after all the main question in 
dispute — ^the question of miracles. What by 
ordinary people are accounted miracles, and 
by scientific men incredible stories, are to Dr. 
Temple interferences with a supposed unifor- 
mity of nature for a moral purpose, exactly 
paralleled by the action of the human will, 
that is to say, they are instances of higher pr 
moral law superseding lower or physical law. 
This is Dr. Temple's contribution to apolo- 
getics reduced to its lowest terms, and, as will 
be seen, it rests upon the well-known rhetori- 
cal figure parananuuia. By moral law we 
mean right conduct considered as binding 
upon everybody, by physical law we mean 
generalisations from phenomena. In each 
case no doubt the term is a metaphor from 
jurisprudence, but the points of resemblance 
are different. Dr. Temple's ailment, there- 
fore, has no more value in logic than any other 
play upon words. It is almost incredible that 
Dr. Temple should not have seen this. As a 
matter of fact, he makes the equation easier for 
himself by using each term as far as possible 
in the sense of tiie other. Thus (p. 195) we 
are told that the moral law " often takes the 
form that, given certain conduct, there will 
follow certain consequences." On the other 
hand (p. 53), we are told that it may be our 
duty to " disobey physical laws." But even 
if paranomoiia could be accounted a logical 
figure, there remains the word "higher" 
still unexplained. In the sense of moral law 
it is obviously meaningless; and how, we 



may ask, can one generalisation take higher 
rank than another ? Here again, we are only 
dealing with metaphor. 

It remains to consider what Dr. Temple 
has to say about the " uniformity of nature." 
He regards it as the scientific postulate which, 
nevertheless, is obtained by induction, and, 
therefore, is liable at any instant to be upset. 
The truths of physics do not, in his idea, 
share the same character of necessity as the 
truths of mathematics. " I am constrained 
to believe that two and two are four, and not 
five ; I am not constrained to believe that if 
one event is followed by another a great many 
times it will be so followed always." But 
why is Dr. Temple constrained to believe that 
two and two always make four in the very teeth 
of the miracle of feeding the five thousand ? 
Or if mathematical truth does not rest upon 
instances, why need physical? The savage 
does not admit that two and two always make 
four ; he is in the same condition with regard 
to mathematical truth as Dr. Temple iu regard 
to physics. He might admit that two and [ revered. And so, too, the statement (p. 208) 



uniformity of nature. It follows, therefore, 
that Dr. Temple must either surrender his 
belief that two and two make four, or admit 
the equal necessity of scientific trutii. If the 
one cannot be considered certain without a 
complete induction of instances, neither can 
the other; if cue is established by showing 
a causal connexion, so is the other. It is 
worthy of remark that Dr. Temple, who, 
later on in the volume, when treating of 
morality, argues with great force against the 
supposition that the growth of the perception 
of a fact at all invalidates the fact, should 
himself point to the growth of the idea of 
cause in order to invalidate it. 

To apply this to miracle. " If a miracle 
were worked," says Dr. Temple, 

'* science could not prove that it was a miracle, 
nor of course prove that it was not a mirade. 
To prove it to be a miracle would require not 
a yast range of knowled^, but absolutely 
universal knowledge, which it is entirely beyond 
our faculties to attain. To say that any event 
was a miracle would be to say that we knew 
that there was no higher law that oould explain 
it, and this we could not say unless we mew 
all laws ; to say that it was not a miraole woidd 
be ex hypciheai to assert what was false." 

ISow this need not be so. One scientiffo 
law cannot be higher than another; and a 
reported occurrence has only to be shown to 
contradict one ascertained law to be disbelieved 
or treated as a miracle. A stone crying out 
could at once be pronounced either impossible 
or, if properly authenticated, a miracle. So 
far, then, as Dr. Temple's object in these 
lectures was to show that miracles are not 
miracles at all, because there is no uniformity 
of nature for them to infringe, he cannot be 
said to have succeeded. On the other hand, 
the historical case against them is put with 
hardly sufficient force. Dr. Temple admits 
that for those recorded in the Old Testamrait 
there is no evidence; but he is inclined 
to give full weight to Paley's argument for 
those in the Kew. Now, in an eirenicon 
it is unwise to overstate one side of a case, 
and' the case for the historical probability of 
miracles is certainly here overstated. Not 
that most of the arguments on the other side 
are not in some way recognised, but they are 
not brought together and applied where they 
would have the greatest effect. For example, 
it is said (p. 153) of the gospels that " the 
miracles are embedded in, and indeed int^- 
twined with the narrative," but all the 
instances quoted where this really is so, are 
instances of works of healiag irhich sdeiioe is 
not disposed to consider miraculous. Again 
Dr. Temple admits (p. 154) that " the discinles 
had no strictly scientific conception of a 
miracle," which would mean that theyi and 
certainly the next generation, would be eager 
to believe any wonder about some one they 
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that St Paul died for and in the belief that 
our Lord rose from the dead is no eyidence 
for that miracle, it is evidence only for St. 
Paul's attachment to the spiritnal truth 
which l^t fact represented to himself. 
Finallj, and in a modem contribution to 
apologetics this is a grave omission, there is 
no mention of the fact that in the documents 
themselves there is evidence of an earlier and 
a later, so as to make it probable that textual 
criticism may have an important word to say 
on this side of the question. 

About Dr. Temple's chapter on the Will 
we have no space to say anything, except to 
express our wonder that a writer who holds 
BO strongly the doctrine of a roiritual prin- 
ciple in man which gives him his persbtent 
sense of identity and responsibili^, should 
hold that the will is free omy now and then. 

H. C. BsBCHnre. 



TrwAi in the Eatt: including a Yisit to 
Egypt and the Ho^7 Land. By his 
Imperial and Eoyal mghness the Crown 
Prince Budolph. (Bentley.) 

BoTALTT in our time is nothing if not literary. 
The Austrian Crown Prince, having visited 
the Nile and the Jordan (chiefly for the pur- 
pose of slaughtering every winged and four- 
footed creature that had the ill-fate to come 
in his way), has accordingly written a book ; 
and it is not difficult to discover how his book 
has been written. He evidently kept a brief 
diary, or game-book, in which were hastily 
jotted down the particulars of each day's 
shooting. Eetummg home to the pretty 
study vignetted at the head of his first 
chapter, he recast and expanded this diary, 
padding it with voluminous quotations from 
^rugsch, and borrowing his local colour from 
Baedeker. The result is an imposing volume 
written in the sententious style of a school- 
exercise, and profusely illustrated with in- 
different whole-page woodcuts after sketches 
by Pausinger. Kegarded as a merely boyish 
enort designed for the gratification of his 
fitmily, the prince's book might be allowed to 
pass without comment, were it not for the 
flporting details ; but these are revolting. That 
a professed shot should desire to secure 
specimens of curious foreign birds and beasts 
is intelligible. That he should use his skill 
and risk his life to exterminate savage 
beasts of prey is worthy of all admiration. 
But it is neither intelligible nor admirable 
that an^ man, prince or peasant, should 
systematically slay every living thing, no 
matter how common, how harmless, or how 
abundantly bagged on former occasions. Nor 
is the slaying t^e worst part of it. We read 
again and again of birds and beasts severely 
wounded, tracked by their blood, and yet 
escaping to die in lingering agony. All this 
is told without a word of regret, except for 
the trophy that is lost. Some of the minor 
incidents are especially pathetic. A pair of 
ravens had built in the cornice at Denderah, 
and the prince actually shot the hen bird as 
she rose from her neet. At Luxor, among 
some outlying ruins near the sacred lake, a 
flock of migratory birds, '^ overcome by the 
fittigue of their journey, sat pitifully on the 
bare stones," writes the royal sportsman. 
Yet not even these wretched Uttle travellers 



were spared; ''a brief crusade soon put an 
end to their troubled existence " (p. 190). 

In Egypt, His Imperial Highness went 
only as &r as the Pirst Cataract. He does 
not appear to have seen a live crocodile ; and 
not even in the way of sport has he anything 
new to tell. Near Erment, however, where 
there are some fast-vanishing remains of two 
temples, one dating from Thothmes III., 
and the other from Ptolemy IX., Brugsch 
Pasha, who accompanied the Crown Prince 
through Egypt, discovered part of an inscribed 
column in black granite, of the time of 
Amenhotep II. This important fragment, we 
are told (p. 182), was found during one of 
the prince's hunting expeditions, and has 
been transferred to the Imperial collection at 
Yienna. A translation by Brugsch is given 
in exiemo. Couched in the fervid and ele- 
vated style of the famous <'Hymn of 
Victory" of Thothmes III., and composed 
possibly by the same scribe, it proclaims the 
praises of the Pharaoh, *<the king of the 
strong hand, whose bow no man can span, 
neither among his warriors, nor among the 
princes of the people, nor among the kings of 
Assyria." He is compared, in the usual 
strain of these panegyrics, to *^the leopard 
in his wrath," to Horns, to E^hem, to Ba, and 
to Amen ; and he is especially designated as 
'*the friend of the Great Gk>d Knum of 
Elephantine," to whom it is said '* he gives 
this Temple," which he furthermore endows 
with offerings of bread, beer, wine, oxen, 
calves, doves, and winged fowls of all kinds 
in abundance. The stone bears date the 
fifteenth day of the month Epiphi, in the 
third regnal year of Amenhotep II. The 
text in part reproduces an inscription at 
Amada ; but its especial interest lies in the 
fact that this fragment proves the former 
existence of a hitherto unknown and un- 
suspected temple dedicated to Knum by 
Amenhotep II. in the near neighbourhood of 
Erment, for further remains of which it might 
be well worth while to seek. Being no 
Egyptologist, the Crown Prince is not to blame 
for omitting to point out this important piece 
of inductive evidence; but it seems striemge 
that it should not have been suggested to him 
by his learned guide. We are not told in 
what year the prince's Eastern journey was 
undertaken ; but the internal evidence goes to 
show that it must have been previous to 1882. 

Amelia B. Edwabds. 



Safe Studies, By the Hon. Kr. and Mrs. 
Lionel A. Tollemache. 

Stmes and Stumbling. By the Hon. Lionel 
A. Tollemache. Eor Private Circulation. 
(C. F. Hodgson.) 

The bulk of the articles which form these 
two volumes appeared in the Fortnightly 
Beview. In a modest and touching preface 
Mr. Tollemache answers those friends who 
have asked him why he has lately written so 
seldom 'Waletudinem causam, non ignaviam 
fuisse," and, with a sorrowful viximue, offers 
them, instead of new contributions, these 
gathered fragments of his literary life. It is 
ungracious to look at the title of a gift-book, 
and we should have said nothing of the harm- 
less conceit were we not certain that the 
volumes will sooner or later be given to the 



world. In that case the author wiU doubt- 
less relinquish the amiable but futile effort 
not to scandalise weaker brethren, restore the 
article on *' Courage and Death," which loses 
greatly by its present trif urcation, and follow 
the jiatural division into biographical remini- 
scences and moral and philosophical discus- 
sions. We think that the author, living, as 
he tells us, mostly abroad, has hardly refdised 
the revolution in public opinion that has taken 
place since first he began to write. Mr. 
ToUemache's name is best known by his 
advocacy of Euthanasia, and some of us can 
remember the storm of indigpnation that 
that article provoked. We are no nearer 
to legalising Euthanasia than we were 
twelve years ago, and Mr. ToUemache's 
own zeal has waned with years that bring 
the philosophic mind — "not in our time 
nor in our children's time " is the proviso of 
his preface — yet we venture to affirm that if 
the article were now published for the first 
time it would excite as languid and as passing 
an interest as the earthquakes in Spain. (One 
suggestion in passing. Mr. Tollemache fathers 
the doctrine of Euthanasia on More. Why does 
he not refer to Bacon? In the Adoaneement 
of Learning, ii. 10, 7, he will find a more 
convincing argument de euthanasia exteriors 
than any derived from the imaginary Utopia.) 
Contemporaries of Mr. Tollemache who read, 
a month or two ago, an article by the most 
philosophic of our judges contending that 
Christianity was, on the whole, a mistake, 
and that now, at any rate, the world could 
get on just as well without it, could not help 
smiling as they recalled the fluetus in simpulo 
raised by that crude and halting propaganda 
of twenty-five years ago, Essays and Mevtews. 
Thus, too, we feel that one of the most strik- 
ing essays in the second volume — "Divine Eco- 
nomy of Truth " — ^though we still admire its 
trenchant logic and apt illustration, has, as a 
contribution to theology, become as obsolete 
as one of the ProvincuU Letters. There are 
people who still hold to verbal inspiration, as 
there are still Jesuits who found their morality 
on Escobar's Fathers, but we fear the former 
will be as impervious to Mr. ToUemache's 
logic as the latter have been to Pascal's irony. 
Mr. Tollemache lets us see that he was bred 
and bom in the straitest sect of the Evange- 
licals, and that he rid himself, after a painful 
struggle, of that narrow rule " that doth the 
human spirit cool." He writes as one escaped 
from prison, not as a free thinker by birth ; 
not like Benan, with a longing lingering look 
behind at the lost City of Is, but, like Chris- 
tian, fiying from the City of Bestruction. His 
favourite poet is Lucretius, and his favourite 
motto is "Tantum religio potuit suadere 
malorum." 

Par pleasanter reading, and of more per- 
manent interest, in our opinion, though the 
author thinks otherwise, are the biographical 
sketches. With one exception these are 
eroquis, not finished pictures, and all who 
read this one will regret that ill-health and 
physical drawbacks have prevented Mr. Tolle- 
mache from pourtraying the leading men of 
the day. He possesses in a high degree the 
first requisite of a biographer, the admiratio 
Boswelliana, and he combines with the exact 
memory of Mr. Hayward some of the sym- 
pathetic appreciativeness of Lord Houghton. 
Of Grote, Babbage, Wheatstone, Kingsley, 
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and Bean Stanley we have only a few per- 
sonal reminiscences, some striking obiter dicta, 
and some capital stories. We can only find 
room lor two of the stories. At an interview 
between Stanley and Pius IX., the Pope 
asked him " CtmnaisieA-voui Pusey f " Stan- 
ley thought he said, ^^JStes-votu ^ausS?^* 
(Stanley was an indifferent Prench scholar.) 
After this little misunderstanding had been 
cleared np, and the answer doly given, the 
Pope exchomed, ^^Pusey o^est uns oloehe qui 
wMii, 9cnne, sonne, pour itmier tout U monde d 
Ngli^, ei qui hti-mSme tCy mtrejamoMy The 
other story is of Kingsley's handwriting, 
which in badness was ne^d; to Stanley's, though 
next by a long interval. 

"I received from Mr. Kingsley a most kind 
letter inviting me to Everaley, and containing 
in the postscnpt the seemingbr harmless asser- 
tion, 'My station is Wokingham.' I showed 
the letter to an extreme Tory and evangelical 
ladj, in the hope that the sight of his autograph 
might soften, if not convert, her. She re»td 
patiently through the arch-heretic's epistle 
until ^e came upon the fatal postscript. She 
then exdaimed in a voice more of sorrow than 
of anger: *0h! how mistaken he is!' I 
modesUy suggested that, in indifferent matters, 
inch as the name of a railway station, even a 
Liberal would generally tell the truth. ' Oh ! 
is ^t it ? ' she said ; ' I thought the words 
were, * My trust m the working man,* " 

The fcU-length portrait to which we referred 
is that of Charles Austin^ who, for the last 
fifteen years of his life, which, but for this 
record would be to the world at large a blank, 
stood to Mr. Tollemache in loco parentis, A 
striking parallel might be drawn after the 
manner of Plutarch between the two brothers 
John and Charles Austin and the Scottish 
pair, Bobert and William Chambers. In 
either case the less gifted and less distin- 
guished brother has managed to catch the 
eye and ear of the public, and as Kobert 
Chambers has lately found a champion in 
Xr. James Payn against the popular verdict, 
so has John Austin in his friend and dis- 
eiplfiy Mr. Tollemache. It is true that the 
last period of his life, when Mr. Tollemache 
knew lum, was a period of partial eclipse, 
that hifl mental powers flagged, if they did 
not dedine ; that he became '^ a great intel- 
lectoal torso " ; yet we are keen to know 
everything about a man who exercised ''a 
dommating influence " over Macaulay, who, 
to use Mill's own words, attached J. S. Mill 
to his car, whom Sir Erskine Perry considered 
the superior of Macaulay, Sydney Smith, and 
Theodore Vook in talk, and of whom Mrs. 
Grate, the last woman in the world to flatter, 
wrate, ''This accomplished gentleman and 
— I SBj it advisedl^r, considering my seU quali- 
fied to a]yply the epithet — ^first of conversers." 
We hare left ourselves litUe room for ex- 
tracts, and must be content to quote a few of 
the MUr dieta* Charles Austin, of all his 
contemporaries at the Bar, was most im- 
p rc as o d by Scarlett, who <<to the world at 
large seeined to show no ability in pleading, 
but to bare the good luck to be always em- 
ployed on the right side.'' He was not an 
enUiusiast for trial by juiy. Its chief im- 
poftsnoe, he thought, lay in the &ct that the 
i^>^S^> having to sum up, is bound to listen to 
the evidence. He records the opinion of 
laid Lsnadowne that Mr. Bright as an orator 
Vis fnlly e^ual to Charles Fo:^^ and that 



none of Pox's contemporaries were equal to 
Mr. Gladstone. He was a consistent utili- 
tarian, and (a strange combination) a pessimist. 
Consequently, when pressed by logic, ^' he ad- 
mitted that, if by lifting a finger he could anni- 
hilate the sentient universe, he should feel 
bound to lift it." Yet his practice was better 
or worse than his creed, as is shown by a story 
which we commend to the notice of the Bishop 
of Oxford and the anti-vivisectionists. Mr. 
Tollemache had refused to let his eyes be 
experimented on, unless he could be assured 
that the experiment was solely for his personal 
good. Charles Austin, on being consulted, 
acknowledged that this was a violation of the 
Utilitarian creed. "But would you have 
acted otherwise ?" "I certainly should not," 
he answered, with a grim smile and presently 
added, 

** No, you could not be expected to make a 
scientinc martyr of yourself ; but in a healthier 
state of society, a x>olioeman would knock at 
your door and say, ' Tou must come with me 
and have your eyes experimented on ; and if 
you go bhnd, remember that a few persons, 
some centuries hence, may possibly see the 
better for it.' " 

We had intended to say something of His- 
torical Prediction, which forms a happy bridge 
between theology and anecdote, and to have 
quoted one at least of Mrs. Tollemache's pure 
and simple lyrics, which her husband some- 
what wickedly offers as an antidote to the 
volume labelled poison ; but we must end with 
a hope that this imperfect notice will induce 
the author to let the public share the enter- 
tainment he has provided for the privileged 
few. May we suggest that he should add a 
notice of Mr. Mark Pattison, with whom 
during the last years of his life he lived in 
closer intimacy than any other of his men 
friends? P. Stosb. 



The Wreck of the " Nisero,^^ and our Captivity 
in Sumatra. By W. Bradley. (Sampson 
Low.) 

This is a straightforward and unvarnished 
narrative, by the third engineer, of the 
misfortunes which a few months ago excited 
so much attention. If it leaves something 
to be desired — ^for instance, as regards the 
negotiations for their deliverance, the writer 
confines himself to what came within the 
cognisance of the captive party — ^it is, at all 
events, a simple and, in its remarkable sim- 
plicity, a very moving picture of their 
life and sufferings. It cannot, indeed, be 
said that these were very acute, though 
rendered deadly in some cases by the climate 
and adverse hygienic conditions. The food 
and shelter given, though teUing on men 
without resources in themselves, and weighed 
down by the uncertainty and anxiety of their 
position, would haye been sufficient to main- 
tain health under the excitement of fighting 
or sport, or even of work. A large propor- 
tion of the deaths, besides, was from cholera, 
which was hardly " preventible." We are 
stiuck, by the way, with the efficacy which 
the writer frequently attributes to remedies 
supplied them by the natives in cases of 
severe sickness. It is evident that through- 
out, from the point of view of their Malay 
captors, no unnecessary severity was practised, 
far less any iQtentional cruelty. A considerable 



amount, at all events, of the stores liberally 
supplied almost from the beginning, by the 
English authorities at Singapore, reached 
their destination. Nor was there any in- 
terference with the melancholy labour, which 
occupied much of the men's time and care, of 
preparing and fencing in their cemetery, and 
erecting memorials to their dead. A severe 
blow with the blunt edge of a sword, which 
the writer indignantly, and as a Briton 
naturally resents, was nevertheless really 
a very mild show of retaliation from a Malay 
rajah whom he had first threatened with a 
big stone, and then challenged to fight ! In 
short, the most serious risk they ran, and 
certainly it was a T«ry Berious risL-wai the 
being identified with the Dutch. The Rajah 
of Penom told them plainly that but for the 
chance of their having a Chinese interpreter, 
who informed him that they were not Dutch* 
men, every one of them would hate been put 
to death. Nothing comes out more clearly in 
the narrative than the detestation in which the 
Dutch are held in that part of Sumatra, where 
their treatment of the independent tribes 
is, by all accounts, a great contrast to their 
enlightened administration of a subject race 
in Java. It is not unlikely that the Dutch 
local authorities may have desired to make 
the natives suppose that we were their allies ; 
but their bombardment of Penom not only 
led to the hurried removal of the prisoners 
into the interior, but might have easily 
caused their massacre. On the other 
hand, it was only natural that the natives 
should, as they expressed it, look on the 
shipwreck as 'Hhe work of Allah ... to 
be a means of getting their troubles with the 
Dutch brought to an end," and that they 
should make the best possible terms for them- 
selves out of such a windfall. It seems 
probable, however, that if the English authori- 
ties had chosen to dissociate themselves from 
the Dutch, and to act independently, the 
natives would haye willingly given up the 
prisoners to them on easier terms, and without 
the delays which led to so much risk and 
suffering. Of the accusation made or hinted 
by Dutch writers that the Nieero was carrying 
contraband of war to the Atchinese the author 
says nothing. He does, however, mention 
that a few days after leaving Bali Straits for 
Aden, *< strange to relate, it was suddenly 
discovered that we were rather short of coals 
. . . and so the ship was put about for Acheen 
Head." The reader must judge for himself 
how much is implied by this. 

We should like to xnow the origin of the 
term " Blunno," signifying, Mr. BnSley says, 
a Dutchman, but apparently not any other 
European. Possibly it is of kindred etymo- 
logy to « Oui-oui" and " Gfoddam." 

Couns Tboixeb. 
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Taurus and otK&r Stories. By Tighe Hopkins. 
(J. & R. Maxwell.) 

The Captkiiy of James Towker, By Henry 
Lloyd. (J. & R. Maxwell.) 

A City Violet. By IC. E. Winchester. 
(Seeley.) 



clnmsily but only too effeotiyely, plays the 
part of the serpent, and brings to the other 
personages ** all their woe with loss of Eden.'' 
Apart from him and his misdoings Fenetia's 
Lovers is a very captivating novel. 



We always know what to expect from Mr. 

^ ^ ^«^ . i J. XI. ij i. 1 I Hawley Smart, and what we expect we 

Just about Christmas fame the world at large always get. The title, cover, and contents ol 



is so obtrusively cheerful, not to say hilarious, 
that we may, perhaps, be all the better for 
something in the way of an antidote to the 
prevalent light-heartedness ; and such an 
antidote we certainly have supplied to us in 
'^ Leslie Keith's " uneventful story of Yenetia 
and her lovers. A certain royal personage, 
referring to his not very prolonged experiences, 
once remarked that in France we had known 
young gentlemen who '^ would be as sad as 
night, only for wantonness " ; but if Prince 
Arthur had been a nephew of Queen Victoria 
instead of SSng John he need not even have 
crossed the Stmts of Dover to find examples 
of wilful melancholy. The results of a year's 
subscription to Mudie's or the Grosvenor 
would suffice to convince him that some 
English novelists of the present are quite 
equal to the French young gentlemen of the 
past in the art of inducing spontaneous sad- 
ness, and that, indeed, they excel their pre- 
decessors, in as much as they are not only 
mournful themselves, but are the cause of 
moumf ulness in others. Here, for example, 
is that verv charming and graceful writer, 
'^ Leslie Keith," who is undoubtedly possessed 
of a capacity for delicate observation and a 
fund of quiet humour, which would amply 
suffice to produce a bright, cheery, and 
exhilarating story, but who perversely prefers 
to make us unhappy by forcing us to con- 
template the sorrows of a young lady who is 
so delightful, and of a young man who is so 



From Post to Finish are alike horsey ; when 
we are not breathing the atmosphere of 
Tattersall's, we are inhaling the healthier 
but still horsey breezes of I^ewmarket Heath ; 
and yet the story as a story will be found 
quite sufficiently interesting by people who 
never '^ backed the favourite," and to whom 
the paddock is a terra incognita. Alister 
Eockingham is '^a fine old English gentle- 
man, one of the olden time," with many of 
the virtues, but with one at least of the 
weaknesses of his tribe. He is an in- 
veterate turf gambler, and as he places 
confidence in just the wrong people, his 
money goes with terrible rapidity, and 
hia fortune and his life come simul- 
taneously to. an end. His son Gerald, a 
manly lad, with no profession, and not over- 
burdened with brains, finds himself left pretty 
nearly penniless, with a mother and sister 



partially dependent upon him ; and as his sole _i ., ," , . -xil / v • \y i 

&ectual%cquurition oonoilts of a know- • f^^^l }^^ without being .provokingly 



acquisit 

ledge of horses, he decides to become a stable- 
boy, and enters under an assumed name the 
establishment of the trainer who has had 
much to do with his father's ruin, but who 
has also become himself the father of a very 
charming daughter, between whom and Gerald 
there have been various tender passages. The 
new stable-boy proves himself the master of 
a vicious animal which nobody else can 
manage ; rides him in a big race, and wins ; 
becomes a popular jockey ; makes a fortune, 



influence which she exercises upon her very 
unpromising lover. 

If the truth must be told concerning On the 
Square^ we fear that the critic will not win 
the goodwill of the anonymous author; for 
the truth is, that we have seldom read a more 
utterly rubbishy noveL A leading incident 
— ^the personation of a murdered man by his 
murderer — ^is stolen unblushingly from Henry 
Dunbar f but it is much marred in the stealing; 
and certainly there are not at present any 
signs that Miss Braddon has found a formid- 
able rival in the teller ot this supremely 
ridiculous story. We have the accomplished 
murder just mentioned, an attempted murder, 
which does not come off successfully, an 
abduction which is a trifle more absurd than 
most of the abductions of fiction, and various 
other attractions of the same kind. We 
might add that the title of the book is so 
irrelevant as to be altogether meaningless; 
but this is a minor detail hardly worth 
mentioning. 

The name of Mr. Tighe Hopkins — or is it 
Mrs. or Miss Hopkins ? — ^is entuely unfamiliar 
to us, but we shall be glad at any time to 
meet again the author or authoress of IbBer*s 
and its companion stories. The tales are all 



manly and loyal, and in every vay loveable, ^^ wHoh he buys back the paternal estate '; 
that in seeinflr them^ saner, we. for our' -■ i« ^ . *^ x« .. ^^^ '»^. ^ ' 



for 



in seeing tnem suffer, we, f or our i ^^^^ ^^^^ ,^^^3^ ^1^^ ^^ j^^Ui ^^ ^ 
part, cannot escape the burden of vicarious ^ .. ^. ^ .. J*^ 

suffering. Of course, in fiction, as in 
real life we expeot occasionally to meet 
people who seem destined to an un- 
toward fate — ^neither Clarissa Harlowe nor 
Maggie Tullivw could well be the heroine of 



a light-hearted novd ; but in Venetians Lovers 
the sorrow seems thrust upon us gratuitously, 
and we resent it accordingly. Yenetia Dun- 
das and Richard Eraser are just the sort of 
young people who seem to demand a smooth 
and sunny environment, and we somehow 
have the feeling that their biographer goes 
out of her way (we think "her" is the 
proper pronoun) to provide them with a cup 
of misery, full and overflowing. She must, 
however, regard it as a tribute to her power 
that we have made so much of our solitary 
complaint ; for Venetians Lovers is depressing 
in virtue of the vitality of its portraiture and 
the fine fidelity of its workmanship. Dick 
and Yenetia, in the days when they are boy 
and girl lovers, are a delightful pair, and the 
winsome Dinah is equally fascinating, while 
Lord Heatherleigh's wooing and MJre. Murray's 
"high-flying at fashion " are given with very 
delicate and piquant humour. The story of 
Mrs. Murray's attempt to establish an inter- 
change of sjrmpathies between the ^nembers 
of the BotticeUian brotherhood and her old 
friends at Islington is genuinely amusing; 
and the only blot i»^n the book is the unreal 
and incredible Diu. Challicey who, very 



and, we suppose, lives happily ever after- 
words. The story is well told, is full of stir 
and movement, and is sure to be found attrac- 
tive by ordinary novel-readers, as well as by 
the turfy audience to whom it specially 
appeals. 



There is a good deal of devemess and 
originality in John Ford^ though the con- 
struction of the story is of tiie sKghtest 
possible kind. The great charm of the book 
is to be found in its literary style, which in 
its simplicity, ease, and directness, reminds 
us of some of the classical novels of the 
eighteenth century. John Ford himself is the 
son of a village blacksmith, and is, when we 

make his acquaintance, an apparently untame- 1 ^^^ "1/^ f ^^^^i,* ^?^. ^\^ 
able younrcub. His cubbiShness, not to say '* ^^t ''''i ^ ^''i* \ ^ ""^^ 
bhickguaidism, would probably soon have ^''^ ""^ ^ ^^^^"'®' "" """^^ ^ ^ 
landed him in gaol had he not happened to 
f aU in love with a certain Miss Westlake, a 
ward of the village squire. The story of the 
manner in which love works out his redemp- 
tion is told by Mr. Frank Barrett with a good 
deal of power and realistic vividness ; and it 
is clear that his sketches of rural life are an 
outcome of personal and intimate knowledge. 
The only prominent defect of John Ford is 
that it is little more than a study of a single 
character, and that the subsidiary personages 
in the narrative are somewhat shadowy. Even 
Euth Westlake is so very unsubstantial that 
we never learn the secret of the inspiring 



trivial, and the author strikes with unfailing 
good fortune a vein of genuine fun, or of un- 
strained pathos. The title-story is, we think, 
one of the least successful, and '* The Lady 
of the Pier " is an undue elaboration of a very 
insufficient iwo^*/; but ** Pepin water," which 
tells how a young lord disguised himself as a 
carrier and what came ot the adventure, is in 
its way quite perfect; while "The Wood 
Nymph," "Miss Rose Chester," and "A 
Yery Modem Love-Story," are equally good. 
It is seldom that a volume of this kind is so 
readable and enjoyable. 

In The Captivity of James Towker the 
humour is more farcical than in Toaei/^s^ and 
not so much to our taste. In form it is a 
continuous tale, but in substance it is a series 
of narratives very slenderly oonneoted with 
each other, and dealing for the most part 
with the adventures dE a set of practical 
jokers. We must oonfess to having paid the 
tribute of laughter to the story of tiie man 
who is persuaded that he has, in a state ol in- 
toxication, committed a moider, and is indaoed 
to fly from justice in a most grotesque dis- 
guise ; but, howsoever good this kind of thing 
may be, a very little of it goes a long way, 
and satiety follows quickly upon satisfaction. 
Stilly in the course of a long railway joumej, 

on to the 
learn how the 
unfortunate Towker escapes from the dutches 
of the merciless Mrs. Jubb. 



A City Violet is of the same character as 
Miss Winchester's previous stories, which 
have won considerable popularity among 
lovers of juvenile religious fiction. We 
think that even as a didactic tale it would 
have been all the better for being leas 
aggressively edifying; but Miss Winchester 
naturally adapts her work to the tastes of her 
probable readers. Children of the more 
serious kind will be pleased with the storv, 
which is very gracefully told, decidedly 
interesting, and much more healthy in tone 
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than many books of a similar order. It has, 
in shorty all the meritB of its pretty pre- 
decessor, A Ne»t of 8parroic8. 

Jakes Ashcbofi Noble. 



RECENT VERSE. 



Somnia Medici, By John A. Gbodchild. 
(Eegan Paul, Trench & Oo.) This volume is 
mndi above the average. The author has, at 
least, the eift of direct and forcible expression. 
Here ana there (perhaps in imitation of 
Mr. Browning's wonderful emphasis), theie 
is some sacrifice of music to the neoes- 
■ties of the thought. A somiet beginning, 
"None mourn Uus hideous sodden heap 
of clay," is undoubtedly as direct as prose 
oonld be. In no other sonnet has Mr. Good- 
child quite realised the full scope and proper 
aim of sonnet structure. There is a vigorous 
assault on the anti-vivisectionists, from a 
medical man*s point of view. The narrative 
poems, " The Idiot," for example, strike us as 
less excellent. " A Story of Paralysis " is 
rather an appalling tide. If doctors at leisure 
on the Biviera must perforce write poetry as a 
relaxation, let such of us as are victims to in- 
sonmia pray of them not to give us * ' Nocturnes 
on Neuralgia," '' Fancies on Fever," *' Studies 
of Small-pox," and similar enliveniug strains. 
3£r. GoMchild's ''Paralysis" touches the 
limit of the nervous powers of the weaker 
brethren. 



A Sheaf of Ballads. By J. J. Britton. 
[Elliot Stock.) We have no worse fault to find 
with Mr. Britton's poems than to say that they 
aie inaocurately labelled. Few of them are 
ballads in any proper sense of the word ; some 
of them are narranve poems, and the remainder 
are ballad romances. They are chiefly from 
old souroes, and are none the worse for that. 
Some are modem as to origin. The best in 
our judgment is ''La Beine Margot.*' The 
" Legcmd of St. Augustine " shares with several 
of its oonamnum poems a certain indefiniteness of 
story. 7%.e lines of incident are never very 
deazly cat, and a good deal of the effect of 
tkraag situations is lost from this cause. A 
love story called " Carrella " opens exceedingly 
well, bat falls off considerably in dramatic 
strength towards the dose. The heroine's later 
spirituality is hardly in accord with her earlier 
aie. It is at once less natural and less 
lovable, and gains nothing in womanliness 
from its too rigid purity. The short poems in 
the voliune are below the level of the longer 
works. The fragments entitled " Smoke 
Wreaths" have the strongest pretensions to 
Hghtnfsts of touch : 

There — just oatside my window as I sit, 

A slender silver bir<m there is ; 
I may not see it, allis yeiy gloom, 

And yet 'tis erer there, I wis. 
My thoughts go wandering from this darkling 



verse. Without special invention, without sub- 
stance of thought, with only a narrow range of 
feeling, and with a most fatal tendency to gra- 
vitateto the praises of roses and sea foam, what- 
ever the sub|ect treated of, the voluminous work 
of this tireless and unconquerable poet is apt 
to weary the most patient and sympathetic 
reader. The present volume is, strange to say, 
appr(^»riately named. It contains both real 
poems and poems that are ideal, at least in a 
dubious sense. The philosophical implication 
in the title we cannot take it upon ounelves to 
discuss. A nreat part of the book is made up 
of sonnets. Mr. Barlow can undoubtedly write 
fourteen lines in the legitimate sonnet structure 
with as much force and swing as most men; 
but then the force is too often wasted force, 
and the swing, so far as essential substance 
ffoes, would, perhaps, be better described as 
fling. We have here, for example, a poem 
entitled " Bethlehem and the Qreen Park," and 
the only reason for its existence, so far as we 
can see, is to say that even as Buth sat at the 
feet of Boaz in the barley-fields of Bethlehem 
and as a soldier sits in the Green Park with his 
arm about his sweetheart's waist so love is im- 
mortal. Mr. Barlow is obviously abreast of the 
period as to intellectual interests. We gather 
that he is a politician of the colour of, say, Mr. 
Joseph Oowen ; that he is a worshipper of 
Victor Hugo and Sarah Bernhardt, and a dole- 
ful prophet as to the future of England. 

Mtua SUveitris. By Qerard Bendall. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) The average volume of 
verse is so entirely without noticeable quality 
good or bad that it is not always easy to hit 
upon the simplest phrase that will distinguish 
it from the many volumes of its kind. It is 
therefore refreshing to meet with a book like 
this having one positive property by which it 
may be known. That property is boundless 
egotism. The great Shaksperian soimet, which 
bears witness to the dramatist's consciousness 
of his own genius and to his anticipation of 
immortality, is really a very modest and reti- 
oent effusion compared with the poemlets of 
this little booklet in which Mr. Bendall foretells 
the golden future that a¥raits his " rhymes most 
sweet" and "lone lines musical." The poet 
assures a young lady who ventures to ask f ot 
rondeaux and triolets that his stronger line will 
outlast the cheap di^lay of such outlandish 
forms, and that fresh for ms praise she herself 
shall to "endless time endure." It would 
perhaps be a tiresome, and certainly a profitless, 
task to f<^ow Mr. Bendall through those 
devious iK)etic by-paths in ^sdiich he is deter- 
mined to bend all other bardic functions to the 
function of personal prophet. Suj£oient to say 
that the nome poet is conscious of the supe- 
riority with which he sits high up above " the 
fevered follies of the day." 



To where the night-bom creatures swiftly fiit. 
*ns there— and its leaves rustle— hark ! 
And Ues its whole stem ever on the stark 
Bmad boaom of the outer dark ; 
Ho lives a white soul compassed round by woe, 
Nor all who should its silTer presence know. 

These lines (awkward in certain phrases) afford 
only an imperfect idea of the merit of this 
volume. Mr. Britton is clearly a writer of 



AtMney, and other Poems, By EHza Down. 
(BeU.) These are well-meaning poems of 
no remarkable quality. The author shows 
some knowledge and much love of nature ; her 
verse, though not distinctly devotional, is deeply 
imbued with reli|;ious &rvour. A poem on 
Gkofield has feelmg, but lacks intellectual 
force ; and the same may be said of the lines 
on the death of the Princess Alice. 



Ponas, Beai and Ideal. By George Barlow. 
'Beauagton.) There is not much to say of 
Mr. B«iow^9poetry that has not been said 
repeatedly. That it is fluent, and often elo- 
quent ; that it is full of sweet sound and is 
•ovMtimes destitato of any higher quality, may 
^SX be mid in a general way of Mr. Barlow^s 



Sona$ and Poema. By A. Stephen Wilson. 
(Edinburgh: Douglas.) The writer of these 
poems has both powers of thought and powers of 
expression. There is so much that is good in 
the book that it is with a sense of comparative 
disappointment that we find nothing that is 
very good. No excess, and no glaring im- 
maturity, disfigures any part of the book ; but 
then no special and individualising merit dis- 
closes itself. Several batches of what are 
called " Crumbs of Bread " (irregular fragments 
of the nature of epigrams) show a certain gift 



of emphasis and condensation. Here are a <ew 
of the " crumbs " : — 

The record of her life ivm tell 

.She had done worse had die done well. 

Whatever I know with me wiU die; 
Whato'er I teach death passes by. 

This maxim Christ Himself endorsed : 
The wickedest are not the worst. 

There's many a man requires God's graoe 
To shield him from a pretly face ( 
But there is many a pretty face 
Which holds Its own agi^hist Qod's graoe. 

We should be prepared to meet with a notioe- 
able book from the writer of these poems. 

Rdbert de Bruce. By David Oraham. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) There is no more dramatic, or 
even theatrical, quality in this historical play 
than in the great body of what are ccJled 
"doset dramas." A certain oumbrousness of 
line, espeoially at the beginning, suggests that 
this is perhax>s a first effort. In that case it is 
creditable without being specially promising. 
The best situation, we think, is tJaat in which 
Badenoch sees the vision of himself lying dead ; 
but this is merely in monologue, and has not 
even a strong psychological interest. The play 
improves rapidly towards the close, and is, on 
the whole, an interesting production. 

Rienzi and other Poems. By the Bev. W. H. 
Winter. (Dublin : McQee.) This little volume 
is dedicated to Prof. Dowden in a few words of 
graceful and well-merited praise. The verse is 
not of remarimble qualii^,l)ut then it is usually 
modest as to tone, and that of itsdf is a virtue. 
An undercurrent of somewhat confident sdf- 
asswtion is,|however, not difficult to trace- 
Mayhap yet, that^his my lill 
II heaven is kind unto me still, 
Will grow into a mighty stream 
Bearing merohant-yessels taU, 
Taking goods both great and smalli 
Csrgoes—thoughta of noble men 
Written with a golden pen- 
To enrich the nation's heart, 
Of its greatness build a part, 
And I yet may cateh the gleam 
The consecration and the dream, 
When I long in patience wait 
And make iSe a poem great. 

Legenda Moruutica^ and other Poems. (Oxford : 
Moworay.^ This book does not bear an author's 
name on Ine title-page. We gather from the 
dedication that it is the work of the Superior 
and Bisters of S. Thomas-ye-Martyr, Oxford, 
(t may be the production of one mind onlv. 
Hie narrative x>oems, at least, are all, we should 
say, from the same hand. The poems are 
devotional. They are by no means ambitious 
as poetry, but they are of good quality. A 
moral aim is always apparent. The stones in 
verse are concerned with monastic life, and 
afford a dear picture of ite asoetioism. The 
best of the series, perhaps, is *'The Abbot's 
Story," after which " Brother Wilfrith's Story ' 
follows dosely. These sixpple narratives afford 
a good deal of pleasure. Tne book as a whole 
is sure to be widely read among GathoUos. 

Poems. By the late Thomas Qeorge Young- 
man. (Ke^n Paul, Trench & Co.) Sentiment 
is the distmguishing feature of the late Mr. 
Toimgman's poetry. Pure and noble, if never 
of special elevation, is the feeling pervading 
these poems. A sonnet on the Vale of XJan- 
beris is as good as anything else in this volume. 
The address to the Laureate is good in another 
way. 

Life Songs. By the Marohioness of Water- 
ford and the Countess of Tankerville. (Nisbet.) 
This gorgeous volume consists of verses, illus- 
trations, and illuminations. The verse is for 
the most part homely and good, but is not 
distinguished by any special literary quality. 
The iUominations ace often truly beantifiiL ^^^ 
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ustrations are no less excellent. Especially 
agreeable to the oyCi and well felt as to scenic 
effect, are the httle "patera'* landscapes 
in their soft and dreamy blue. The treatment 
throughout is the reverse of what is called 
conventional. Art to the talented authors is 
not merely allied to nature (as artists of Mr. 
Walter Crane's aims are earnestly and consist- 
ently protesting that it isV but the mirror and 
counterpart of nature. Tne book as a whole is 
a remarkable production.' 

The Rueing of Otidrun, and other Poems, By 
the Hon. Mrs. Greville-Nugent. (Bogue ) This 
▼olume partakes largely of the special mediaeval 
spirit signalised by the advent of Morris and 
Bossetti, who are obviously the models on which 
some of the poems in it are produced. Of 
experiments in foreign forms of verse Mrs. 
Gbeville-Nugent gives us enough and perhaps 
to spare. We have chants royal, the ballade, 
sestmes, thevillanelle, triolets, rondeaux, and the 
rondeau redouble. In addition to these exotics 
— if Mr. Lang will still permit us to describe 
them as such — ^we have the more acclimatised 
sonnet, songs in various measures, and a trans- 
lation from the Inferno. It will thus be seen 
that Mrs. QrevUle-Nugent is fully equipped 
amon^ the kettledrum poets. Naturally, sym- 
bol plays an important part in this volume. 
The oook doses with a poem entitled ''The 
Buried Book," which is further described as In 
Memoiiam Dante Gktbriel Bossetti. The well- 
known story of Bossetti's first volume is told 
with sympathy if not with any particular direct- 
ness, force, or picturesqueness. The motives 
assigned for the exhumation are perhaps not 
quite satisfactory either as a record of fact or as 
incidents in an heroic narrative. The following 
suggests no higher motive than envy : — 

" But time too swiftly ran, 

And younger men began 
With heated lips, to vaunt their new-found fame ; 

Mocking his feebler flight, 

Till in bis griefs despite 
The poet woke to right his douded name ; 
And give the narrow world he once forsook 
The new-bom wonder of his buried book. 

Boys Together i and other Poems, By Margaret 
Scott Taylor. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Boys Together is the story of two schoolfellows, 
whose subsequent careers are divergent. The 
poem has some tenderness of feeling, but no 
special literary force. The descriptive pieces 
are perhaps the best in the volume. The poems 
on Derwentwater and Bydal Water, however, 
will scarcely realise the scenes to persons to 
whom they are imknown, "A fiancashire 
Lad's Wooing" and the " Prodigal's Eetum," 
are, as their names may show, chiefly senti- 
mental. 

Love's Letters, By a Violinist. (Field & 
Tuer.) This ''modem antique " of the printer's 
and bookbinder's craftsmanship, bound in parch- 
ment, lettered in gold, adorned with rustic cuts, 
and tied on three edges with yellow silk ribbon, 
is, as a poem, perhaps the most solemn and 
awful warning since The Death- Wake, or 
Lunacy^ against the delirium of what is known 
to some young poets as "passion." The 
ribbons suggested that extremely delicate dis- 
closures were to be made in the bound-up pages. 
This surmise was verifled ; but we must leave our 
readers to their own conclusion as to the nature 
of the disclosures which justified such a symbol 
of secrecy. The " Violinist" has all the reckless 
self-abandonment peculiar to one well-known 
phase of the distemper. 

«" Behold !» I cried, ' Behold, how fair to see 
Is this white wonder ! ' And I wished thee 

well; 
But, like a demon out of darkest hell, 
I sought thy sire, and dalm'd thee on the plea 
Of bad old Shylock ; and there came to me 



The^ar-ofl warning of a wedding-bell." 



ciple of bad old Shylock becomes distressing at 

a later stage. 

" I raged my suit. ' My bond ! ' I did eidaim 
' My pink and white, the hand I love to press, 
The golden hair that crowns her loveliness ; 

And all the beauties which I cannot name ; 

All, all are mine, and I will have the same.' 
And then I trembled in my love's excess." 

Whether the gentleman eventually succeeds in 

having the same is not so important as that he 

arrives at a reasonable notion of his condition — 

" Yes, I was mad. I know it. I was mad." 

Unhappily not any subsequent "sorrow," or 
"regret," or " confession,'^ saves this follower 
of bad old Shylock, this imitator of a " demon 
out of darkest heJl," from an outburst like the 
following : — 

" And could I enter Heaven, and find therein. 
In all the wide dominion of the air. 
No trace of thee among the natives there, 
I would not bide with them— No ! not to win 
A seraph*s lyre— but I would sin a sin. 
And ftee my soul and seek thee otherwhere." 

The Violinist has our sympathy as a lover, our 
pity as a poet, and our sorrow as a man. What 
more could he wish for ? He has his bond. 

Conradin, By Lieut. -Col. Bous. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) The author tells the story 
of Conrad the Fifth with no little vigour and 
dramatic force. The usurpation of Manfred, 
his overthrow and death, the stnu^gle of 
Conrad with Charles, the betrayal and execu- 
tion, are narrated with jpower. The verse is 
the heroic couplet, and it is well sustained. 
Occasional lyrical interludes in lighter measures 
are equally wdl written. We think we like 
best the minstrel's song beginning — 

It was the bishop William 

Came sailing o*er the sea 
With news of the loss of the Holy Cross 

In distant QaUlee. 

Dudiey Castle, By Edward White Bewley. 
(Wyman.) Dudley Castle is (to use John- 
sonian language) the most portentous poetic 
monument that has yet encountered our 
knowledge. To give the very vaguest idea of 
the metrical quality of the poem is beyond our 
power, and to convey a notion of what the 
entire work is about is equally an impossibility. 
There is a certain " young Hubert " who visits 
iron mines in the "wild black country." 
Beyond this statement of the constituents of 
that curious compound Dudley Castle we should 
consider it too venturesome to go. We may 
add, however, titiat a vague shadow of a 
mysterious Alice occasionally flits across the 
fair surface of this luminous creation. Our 
readers shall judge for themselves : — 

" On that old tower long, in abstract mood, 
He stood; he thought of her whom he had 

woo'd, 
In distant shire, and hoped to make his wife. 



xuo>uw-ua wanuu^ ui a weaomg-oeu." author accompanies the 

11^ conscious villan^ on the part of the dis- \ less elderly gentleman, 



Was he to bring loved Alice here ? 
So delicately beautiful, so dear ! 
Could she live in this arid blight? 
Ja this a place for ladies P 
Can angels live in Hades P 
Can roses blush in sulphur P or the lily in smoke 
bloom white P " 

Really, this is not the place for conundrums. 
The author is better in humour. There is a 
funny story of a jpoor fellow named Joe, who 
accidentally tips himself into a furnace, and is 
burnt to a cinder. His wife comes and laments 
his loss. She remarks that to save her husband 
she would gladly have thrown herself into the 
flames, "£kd ^e known" that he meant to 
overbalance himself. 

" Then her feelings to mock and to harrow, 
HIb own jacket she saw on a barrow, 
0*er her mind flashed a vacant arm chair, &c." 

She survived nevertheless. A portrait of the 
author accompanies the volume. Quite a harm- 



N0TE8 AND NEWS, 

Mb. J. H. MiDDLETON has written the article 
on "Baphael" for the forthcoming volume of 
the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britahnica, 

Messks. Bichabb Bentley & Son will pub- 
lish in the course of the present month an 
English edition of Dr. Gindely's History of the 
Thmy Tears' War, translated from the 
original by Prof. Ten Broeck. A companion 
volume to the work will appear about the same 
time, in uniform size — ^viz., A Memoir of Chis- 
tavus Adolphus, by Dr. Stevens, recently 
Ambassador of the Government of the United 
States at Stockholm. 

Messbs. Bentley will also issue shortly a 
translation of M. Benan's Nouvelles Etudes 
d*H%stoire RdigieuM, from the pen of M. 
Baphael Leclos Beaufort. 

Mb. J. S. Cotton's work on India, which 
forms half a volume in the " English Citizen " 
series, has been translated into Guzarathi by 
Mr. Chimanlal Harilal Setalvar, a graduate of 
the Bombay University. It isprinted and 

Sublished at the little town of Khadia, in the 
district of Ahmedabad, and the copy sent to us 
has been handsomely bound at the Byculla 
Press, Bombay. The translatx)r has aimed 
throughout at giving the substance of the 
original in his own vernacular rather than a 
translation word for word ; and he has not 
scrupled to modify a few passages in which 
Mr. Cotton seems to him not to have repre- 
sented the facts quite accurately. 

Mb. Bobebt Bbown, Jttn., has in the press 
The Phainomena; or, "Heavenly Display" of 
Aratos, done into English verse. The work 
will contain an introduction, notes, and ap- 
pendices, and sixty-eight engravings from rare 
works, MSS., Euphratean boundary-stones, and 
other sources, of the constellation-figures and 
mythological personages mentioned in the poem, 
together with a folding map showing in colours 
the constellations on the equinoctial circle with 
the stars adjacent, for the year 2084 B.C., in 
illustration of the archaic statements preserved 
by Aratos, and hitherto unexplained. Messrs. 
Longmans & Co. are the publishers. 

OuvEB Cbomwell's alleged "royal descent" 
from the Stewarts— moralised over by Carlyle 
and others — will be denounced as a fabrication 
by Mr. Walter Bye in the forthcoming issue of 
the Oenealogist, 

Majob G. a. Baikes has in the press a work 
called BoU of the Officers of the York and Lan- 
caster Begtrnent, which will record the services 
of all the of&oers ox the regiment from the date 
of formation of each battalion to January, 1885, 
and will comprise upwards of 2,000 names. 
This book is to be followed by The History of 
the York and Lancaster Begimenty in tm-ee 
volumes, which it is stated will be the first 
history ever written of any territorial resiment. 
Messrs. B. Bentley & Son are the publishers. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers, which 
was establidied for the promotion of Meohanical 
Science, has just ent^^ upon its sixty-eighth 

J ear. According to a list corrected to the 
an. 2, 1885, it now numbers 4,668 members of 
all dasses, distributed thus: — 1,447 members, 
1,889 associate members, 508 associates, 20 
honorary members, and 804 students. Ten 
years ago the gross total was only 2,491. 

In his recent message to Congress President 
Arthur specially mentioned the question of 
International Copyright. This has led the 
Publishers* Weekly of New York to propose a 
draft embodying the principle of domestic 
manufacture. The Dorsneimer bill, it will be 
recollected, studiously ignored this point. 

With reference to a statement in the AcADBinr 
last week regarding Dr. i^chard A46stre6'§ 
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connexion with the W?u)le DtAy of Mcm^ we hear 
that the Bodley librarian has offioially aooepted 
Mr. 0. E. Doble's oondunonB by placing the 
series of works referred to nAOer Allestree's 
Dftme in the catalogae. 

A VERT interesting sale of works relating to 
the French Bevolution will be held in Paris on 
January 19, and is expected to last ten days. 
The ooIleGtion was formed by Count B. de 
KadaiUao, and comprises many works which 
were purchased at the sale of M. Bochet- 
BctocIm's interesting libraa^ of the same kind. 
Among them are seyeral MSS. of Babauf, a 
Toy rare edition of the Fdit Gatdtkier, and 
the sole extant copy of the Logographe, a 
jonmal in which the debates of the National 
Assembly were reported in full. It was in the 
box allotted to the reporters of this journal 
that Louis XVL and his family sought refuge 
and appealed to the National Assembly for 
protection after the events of August 10. Most 
interesting of all is a collection of twelve 
Tdmnas of Marat^s works, which he had ^t 
together himself with the intention of bringmg 
oat a fresh edition. These volumes contson a 
anantity of marginal notes in ink, written by 
karat ; but he met with his death before they 
conld be printed, and the volumes were pre- 
served by his sister Albertine, at whose death 
they were sold for a mere song. 

Lr the Chicago Scandinavia for January Mr. 
Clemens Petersen criticises with some severity 
Mr. GoMe's article on ** Norwegian Literature " 
in tiie EneyckpaecUa Britanniea, Mr. Petersen, 
like most ox the other contributors to the 
Scundinatna, writes verv eccentric English, but 
his remarks are not witnout interest. 

Mb. Bottmd will complete in the Antiquary 
for February his " True Story of the Leicester 
TnqTieflt(ai (1253)," proving the entire falsehood 



course of eleven lectures on ** The New Chemis- 
try " ; and Dr. Waldstein will on Saturday 
(January 17) begin a course of three lectures on 
" Qreek Sculpture from Pheidias to the Boman 
Era." The Fridav evening meetinsp will begin 
on January 16, when Prof. T^daB will give a 
discourse on ** Living Contagia." 

Thx ordinary Wednesday evening meetings 
of the Society of Arts will recommence on 
January 14, when Mr. B. H. Tweddell will read 
a paper on ''The Employment of Hydraulic 
Machinery in Engineering Workshops." The 
following are the papers arranged for subse- 
quent evenings : — " Labour and Wages in the 
United States," by Mr. D. Pidgeon; "The 
Lifluence of Civilisation upon Eyesight," by 
Mr. B. Brudenell Carter; "The History and 
Manufacture of Playing Cards," by Mr. George 
Clnlow; "The Musical Scales of Various 
Nations," by Mr. A. J. Ellis; "A Marine 
Laboratory as a means of Improving Sea 
Fisheries," by Prof. E. Bay Lankester; "Becent 
Improvements in Coast Signals," by Sir J. N. 
Douglass: "The Evolution of Machines," by 
Prof. H. S. Hele Shaw; "Education in In- 
dustrial Art," by Mr. Charles E. Leland ; "The 
American Oil and Gas Fields," by Prof. James 
Dewar; and "Past and Present Methods of 
Supplying Steam Boilers with Water," by Mr. 
W. D. Scott Moncrieff. 



OBITUARY. 



OlJB readers will have learned from the daily 
paper the news of the death of the Bishop of 
London, which took place on Tuesday morning. 
Dr. Jackson's life contained littie which caUs 
for comment in a purely literary journal. 
Although he took a nrst-dass at Oxford, he 
was never considered eminent as a scholar, and 



Gi«en and other waters, and impugning the I * *«^ '!«™'°'"' *?^ 'intation charges, was - 



Beport on the Leicester Muniments by the 
Historioal MBS. Commission. 

Wb are informed that Dr. Franz Hirsch will 
retire from the editorship of the Magazin fUr 
die LiienUur de» ln~ und Atulandes, on April 1, 
and ibat Dr. Eugene Oswald will then resume 
his London letters to that paper. 

ComcB^VTiNa on the announcement (appa- 
rently taken from our own columns) of a forth- 
coming periodical devoted to the antiquities 
•nd^hirtory of the Isle of Man, the Pdybiblion 
obeerves: — 

" H fant CBoire qu'elle rectlfiera la b^vue commise 
par Walter Soott dans son roman de Fheril du Fie 
daos leqnel il a fait de la chatelaine de Tile de 
Man, Ciuudotte de la Tr^moiUe, Comtesse de 
Derby, une catholique alti^re, quand son hlBtolre 
et aa oonespondance font connaitre qu'elle 6tait 
d'un oanictere aimable et qu'elle 6tait z61^ pro- 
teatante* oomme aa m^re, Charlotte de Nassau, 
fille de Gtdllanme le Tadtame." 

Pbof. HiBAic CoBSOK, of Cornell University, 
is to deliver during the coming term at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, a course 
of twvnty lectures on Shakspere. The first 
leeture will be given on January 23. The 
Johns Hopkins students have founded this 
winter a society for the study of Shakspere, 
which will be carried on under the general 
gnidanoe of Dr. Browne and Dr. Wood. 

Thb Jannarjr number of the Antiquarian 
Magmxitie oontfuns, inter alia, a paper by Mr. 
B. Solly OIL " Swift's Cadenus and Vanessa," 
and also one by Mrs. C. Q. Boger on " Eling 
Alfred and St. Neot in Somersetshire." 

At the B^al Institution Prof. H. N. Mose- 
Icy will on Tuesday next (January 13) begin a 
coarse of five lectures on " Colonial Animals : 
their Stmctore and life Histories"; Prof. 



littie volume on The Sinfvlness of Little SinSt 
which has ^ne through a score of editions. He 
was bom m February 1811, and was educated 
under Dr. Valpy, at Beading Qrammar School. 
From Beading he went to Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and in 1833 took, as we have men- 
tioned, a first-class in classics. In the following 
year he obtained the Denyer Theological Prize, 
and in 1 835 become curate at Henley-on-Thames. 
In 1836 he was appointed headmaster of a pro- 
prietary school at Islington. As rector of St. 
James', Piccadilly, he acquired considerable 
refutation as a preacher. He several times 
officiated as select preacher at Oxford, and in 
1853 was chosen as Boyle Lecturer. In the 
same year he was appointed by Lord Aberdeen 
Bishop of Lincoln. JSis administration of the 
afiGairs of his diocese was so free ^m public 
display that he remained almost unknown ; and 
much surprise was expressed when, in 1868, 
it was announced that he was to succeed Dr. 
Tait as Bishop of London, ^e selection, how- 
ever, seems to have been justified by its results. 
If Dr. Jackson was more withdrawn from the 

Sublic eye than many of his predecessors, he 
oes not seem to have proved unequal to the 
onerous charge which was laid upon him ; and 
probablv none of those who have ndid the same 
Idgh office for so lonff a period have beoi able 
to retain so much of uie approval and esteem of 
men of all parties and schools. 

It is with deep regret that we hear of the 
death of Dr. Andrew Findlater at Edinburgh 
on New Year's day. For some time he had 
been more or less of an invalid, and had ceased 
from those active labours as an editor which, 
for so many years, had made him the centre of 
a wide drde of literary friends. These friends, 
as many of them as survive, will not readily 
f oreet the most genial and gentie of men, ripe 
in Teaming and with a generous welcome for 



knowledge. Bom in 1810, and educated at the 
University of Aberdeen, he first settied down in 
1853 into that career with which all the rest of 
his life was to be associated. In that year he 
became connected with Messrs. Chambers the 
Edinburgh publishers. Under his editorshin 
Chamher8*8 Encyclopaedia acquired the great 
public favour which it continues to enjoy. 
Himself a large contributor to it, he had the 
gift of attracting and retaining willing and able 
assistance. So also when Messrs. Chambers 
projected their Etymological Dictionary the rich 
stores of his knowledge were brought to its aid. 
For the Educational Course, puUished by the 
same firm, he wrote several of the " Manuals " 
and edited some of the others. In all his work 
he was thorough, and though the educational 
aim of most of it was against its making much 
show, yet none the less were the quality of his 
mind and the extent of his learning such as to 
call forth, amon^ the many who knew him, a 
sincere grief at his passing away. 

Majob-Gen. Gibbes Biqaud, who died at 
18 Long Wall, Oxford, on January 1, was 
bom in May, 1820. Both his elder brother, 
Dr. Bigaud, the Bishop of Antigua, and his 
father, Stephen P. Bigaud, the Professor of 
Astronomy, were Fellows of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and General Bigaud had for many 
years past studied the history and traditions 
of the imiversity and the city of Oxford, 
with which his family was connected so 
intimately. About thirty years since he drew 
up a paper on the " Lines formed round 
Oxford, with notices of the part taken by the 
university between 1642 and 1646" — a useful 
chapter in the history of the Civil War — 
and his enthusiasm for the subject remained 
unabated to the last. The founding of the 
Oxford Historical Society met with his warmest 
support, and had his life been spared his con- 
tributions would have added to tne value of its 
publications. He contributed to the chatty 
pages of Notee and Queries many interesting 
notelets containing his reminiscences of Oxford 
life a generation or two since. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The January number of Temple Bar contains 
some " BeooUections of MarkPattison," written 
by a young graduate of Lincoln College to 
whom the mte rector evidentiy extended an 
unusual share of his intimacy. Mark Pattison 
was a many-sided man, and he had the habit 
of showing different sides of his nature to 
different people. The writer in Temple Bar has 
succeeded, with no less tact than boldness, in 
drawing a sharply-defined portrait of him as 
he showed himself to many during the last 
years of his life — keenly interested in all literary 
topics ; not anxious to obtrude his company or 
couns^ but prodigal of both where they were 
desired; somewhat chilling to the enthusiasm 
of youth, but making more than amends when 
his interest had been aroused by good work. 
To those who were privileged to know him 
— especially the non-residents — Oxford is no 
longer quite the same place, for there is none 
left to represent as he did the ideal of learned 
leiBure and a wise old age. When the time 
comes for writing his biography, these faithful 
"recollections" in Temple Bar will not be 
overlooked. 

Blackwood^e Magazine contains, as is fitting, 
an appreciative sketch of the life and works 
of Sir Alexander Grant. There is a good 
Chinese story, ''Within his Danger," written 
by one who is well versed in the social life of 
Cdiina. It reads like a modem version of a 
tile in the " Arabian Nights." An article on 
*' A Quartette of Italian Novelists" ought to 
turn attention to the modem literature of Italy. 



Ikswv will on Thursday (January 15} begjin a [every new effort to enlarge the boundaries of Farina, Yerga, Matile Serao, and ^e Marches'^ 
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CoIoBifai, are all wriien of flotion who deserve 
to rank high at the preeent day. Yerga's ''I 
Malavoglia " is the first step in the creation of 
a natimdist Bohool in Italy, which aims to be 
purer, stronger, and more truthful than that 
of France. The life of a family of Sicilian 
fishermen, the entire life of the village in which 
they live, is drawn by Yerga with a force and 
vividness which no writw has attained since 
Balzac. 

MacmiUan*s Magazine shows an increasing 
tendency to wander from literature into political 
and socaal subjects. The only artide of general 
interest this month is an amusing sketch, by 
H. D. T., of the perils which threaten to beset 
the editors of polsthumous papers, and the in- 
trigues to which their publication gives rise. 

The new series of the Expotitor, with which 
the name of Nicoll, once so nonourably known 
to Orientalists, is most appropriately connected, 
opens with a paper read at the late Church Con- 
gross by the Bishop of Durham. Popular in 
the besfc sense, it brinffs before the mass of 
intelliffent readers the gleanings which a single 
year (1883) has yielded iu the field of New 
Testament archaeology — a year, no doubt, 
destined to receive a white mark. Dr. A. 
MacLaren follows with a first paper on the 
'* Ejpistle to the Colossians " ; like the article on 
'' Dives and Lazarus," by Dr. Marcus Dods, it 
represents the better type of homiletical 
exegesis. Prof. Henry Drummond begins a 
weighty and eloquent discourse on the '* 0>ntri- 
bution of Science to Christianity." Mr. Gosse, 
in his own charming style, sketches the life of 
Bisho]p Martensen ; out are we bound to accept 
his estimate of Martensen as '^ the greatest Pro- 
testant theologian of the present century " ? 
Prof. Strack*s survey of recent forei»i 
books on the Old Testement promises to be 
most helpful, while a few concluding pages are 
usefully occupied by short notes, or Brevia, of 
which the only fault is tiieir fewness. 

The December and January numbers of 
Qratz*s MoruUaschrift contain two noteworthy 
articles by the principal editor, one discussing 
the military history of the Jews in Palestine at 
the close of the second centuiy, the other ex- 
plaining some difiiculties in J ewish traditions 
of the early post-Christian peiiod. Dr. 
Frankl continues ms learned Karaite Studies, 
and collects the data on the famous family of 
the KimchL Dr. Kaufmann treats of the date 
of the composition of Ibn Ezra's commentary 
on the Pentateuch, and defends Juda Mosoovi 
against the charge of falsehood. 



Mr. Peide last week, and we detersiined, I 
believe, the position of the Helleuioa, or com- 
mon sanctuary of the Greek inhabitants of the 
town, which, in accordance with the statem^it 
of Herodotos, consisted of an altar and temenoa, 
or sacred enclosure, surrounded bv a lofty wall 
of brick. The excavations which Mr. Petrie 
has begun on the spot may be expected to yield | 
important results for the history of early Greek 
art and writing, even if they produce but littie 
in 'the way of striking monumental remains. I 
mav mention in passing that a fortnight ago I 
picked up a fragment of archaic Greek ware 
among the ruined houses on the north-eastern 
side of the temple of Bubastis, near Zagazig, 
though the rest of the pottery I noticed on the 
spot belonged to the classical epoch. 

M. Maspero is already at Thebes, where he is 
engaged m excavating at Medinet Abil. He 
has made a good many additions during the 
past year to the Bi^lak Museum, including 
some Greek inscriptions, so that his invaluable 
Guide du Visiteur, which has just appeared, 
already needs a supplement. During his ab- 
sence Brugsch Bey is watching over the interests 
of the Museum, and preparing a work on the 
site of On, which will be full of new and im- 
portant material, and ia likely to excite a good 
deal of controversy among Egyptologists and 
Biblical scholars, on account of its novel con- 
clusions. 

I will end my letter with a copy of an 
inscription on a stone found last year by Dr. 
Lansine in a village between KClb and Koft, 
where it was being used as a door-st^. As 
will be seen, it is dated in the eighteenth year 
of Septimus Severus. 
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LETTER FROM EGYPT, 

Oalro : D<». 89, 1884. 

Readers of the Academy are, doubtless, already 
aware of the important diBOOverr made by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie. He has found the long-lost 
site of Naucratis, which the langfuage of 
Herodotos had exroneously led former ex^orers 
to seek at the mouth of the ancient EAnopio 
arm of the Nile. It turns out to be reallv a 
considerable way inland, on the banks ox a 
canal which now joins the Nile above Kafr-ez- 
Zayab, and not far from the railway station of 
Teh-el-Bardd. It is known as the Tel-en- 
Nebtrah, from the name of the neighbouring 
village of Nebirah, which seems to stand on 
the site of a Roman temple. Even apart from 
the discovery of a Gbeek inscription which 
settles the question of the ancient name of the 
place, the large extent of the mounds, the 
entire absence in them of Egyptian remains, 
and the enormous quantity of G&eek potsherds 
of all periods, from the prehistoric to the late 
Roman, would be quite sufficient to show that 
the site could be no other than that of the 
famous emporium of the early Greek settlers in 
Egypt. I spent a couple oi days there with 
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THE UNIVEB8ITY OF LONDON. 

Kew: Jan. 8, 1885. 
In the ordeal of criticism to which the 
Universii^ of London is just now subjected, if 
we should be generous, we may, at least, claim. 
the riffht to speak frankly. For my own part, 
then, I feel bound to say that there is scarcely 
anything in the admirable artide of Prof. £arl 
Pearson with which I do not entirely sym- 

Sathise and agree. I demur very much to the 
efence of the existing arrangements set up by 
Mr. Henry Clarke. £ad as I have served the 
office of one of the examiners in the university, 
and in that capacity have more than onoe 
examined for the D.Sc. degree, I can speak 
with some confidence as to the little value it 

Sossesses as an incentive to anything that 
eserves to be called thorough and exhaustive 
study. I admit that the B.Sc. degree, as at 
present conferred, is a useful test of a fair 
rudimentary scientific education. X dare say 
the details of the examinations might be from 
time to time improved. If there were, as 
would be the case at Oxford or Cambridge^ s 
board of studies charged with the duty of 
watching their working, changes which the 
experience of the teachers and examiners 
showed to be desiraUe would from time to 
time be readily made. The examinations in 
this way would keep touch with the available 
instruction. I do not say that it is impossiblo 
to get such changes made now ; but the pro* 
cess requires more energy and persistenoe man 
every one has the disposition to give. Still, 
the remedy for this state of things is one of 
the reforms which must come in due time. 

Mr. Clarke is, I think, in error — at any rate, as 
regards the B.Sc. examinations proper — in say- 
ing that there is any alternative allowed between 
the pass and the honours. The requirements of 
the former must be satisfied before the latter oaa 
be attempted. The number of candidates who 
bring up the results of more preparation than is 
required for the pass is never very large, and in 
my experience the standard of ability d&own is 
not very high. I have no hesitatian in saying 
that the average of the honoun papers ' 
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legardi my own sdbjeot— deoidedly inferior to 
those -wbioh hare been Bubmitted to me for the 
DAivzal Boisnoe tripoB at Cambridge. 

Ko doubt ibk is partly to be aooounted for by 
the fa/at that the candidates, to a large extent, 
can neither afford the time nor the expense of 
devotinff themselyes to honour reading ; but I 
think a Seeper-rooted explanation is to be found 
in the fact that the London educational bodies 
do not for the most part afford any means of 
instraotion of the higher kind such as is to be 
had at Oxford or Cambridge. I do not myself 
tse ho V this defect is to be remedied without 
giving the teaching bodies more endowment. 
The number of honour students must always 
be relatively small, and the appliances and 
accommodation alone required for their instruc- 
tion can never be supported b^ any fees they 
could afford to pay. Here, agam, the isolated 
position oocupied by the university as a mere 
grmnwiTigr board, occupicd solely with the busi- 
ness of pronouncing judgment on the outcome of 
the work of the teaching bodies, leaves these 
without any support in the quarter from which it 
would have most weight in getting any material 
help to better fit them to accompush the tasks 
which the university demands of them. The uni- 
Tenity frames syllabuses ; but, unluckily, these 
do not act as charms in effecting the erection 
of Uboratories or the endowment of chairs. If 
the university ever took occasion to review the 
woxk it is doing, it might produce some effect 
by pointing out how badly the work of the 
higher education is cared for in London. 

This being the state of things, it is scarcely 
to be expected that the D.Sc. degree can 
produce any very useful results. As I have 
said, I am quite prepared to concede that the 
B.Sc. degr^^e marks the acquirement of a 
tolerable mdimentary education in science. 
Ambition to obtain the further degree ought 
to be an inducement to students to serioiuly 
qiecialise themselves to show some capacity of 
using the tools of knowledge with which they 
are equipped. The difficulty of getting the 
necessary training in London is, from the cir- 
cumstanoes I have pointed out, not small. A 
large number of our younger scientific men 
have, however, found the help in foreign uni- 
Tertitiee which their own metropolis at any 
rate is unable to give them. "Wnat I should 
like to see is that any B.Sc. who had succeeded 
in molriiig some addition to the field of know- 
ledge should be able to offer his work as the 
graund on which he mieht claun to proceed to 
the D.Sc This princi^e, it is true, has been 
ac far acoeded to, that original work may now 
be offiBied in lieu of some part of the examina- 
tion prescribed. But the change has produced 
little result at present, and for my own part I 
ahall not be satisfied till examination in awarding 
the superior degree in science is wholly dis- 
carded and original work made oompulsory. 
In my judgment the habit of acquiring know- 
lad^ at second-hand is beyond a certain point 
positivdy mischievous. Instead of encouraging 
''true mental training, which can only arise 
from thorough and exhaustive study" it ap- 
pears to me that the perpetual atmosphere of 
fzaminationa, which is as the Inreath of the 
nostrils in Burlington Gardens, is the most 
effectual means of suffocating it. 

I will not dwell on the extraordinary distri- 
bution of scientifio knowledge into sixteen 
branches, under one or other of whidi the can- 
didate for the D.Sc must present himself. It 
is anfficimt to say ihat m mv own subject 
Dothinf is at present reoogniaed but vegetable 
tihjaio&gy on the one hand and systematic 
wUny on the other. Comparative anatomy — 
at the moment the most fertile fidid of dis- 
forexj in the study of vegetalde organisms—is 
^7 admitted by the university on its animal 
'ida. Were practical teachers associated with 
tbc work of tne i}niversitjr> a ole^ii sweep would 



soon be made of limitations so antiquated as 
these. 

The pith of the whole matter lies in this :— 
Examinations are only a means; to the Uni- 
versity of London as at present constituted 
they are a final aim. 

W. T. Thisblton Dyeb. 



" CUSTOIC AND MYTH." 

1, Marloes Road, W. : Jan. 6, 1886. 
Mr. Brown is justified, I think, in blaming 
me for calling the asparagus of the loxidae *' an 
ancestral plant." What I mean is this: in 
Australia, for example, or Africa, or America, 
we find t^at there are many stocks which are 
named after and venerate certain vegetables, 
and in Australia, at least, they count cousins 
with these herbs. In Attica we find many 
domes also named after vegetables, and it 
it appecurs to be thought probable that many of 
the demes were styled from the y^yos previously 
settled there. If this be so, there must have 
been 7cvi} named from plants, in Attica, as there 
are totem kindreds named from plants among 
rude races all over the world. But we know very 
little of the wxcra of the y4tfii. We do not know 
that they venerated the fdants from which, 
perhaps, they were at one time named. I 
thought I had one example of a y4yos revering 
a plant, namely, the loxidae. They were 
descended from Theseus, according to their 
belief, by his connection with Perigyne, daughter 
of Sinnis. Neither man nor woman of the 
stock would bum, but, on the other hand, 
honoured and revered, the asparagus, and rrotiS^, 
'*a shrubby plant," says the dictionary. 
They explained this custom by a myth, alleg- 
ing that their ancestress had prayed to and 
been favoured by asparagus (Plutarch Theseus, 
vii.). Oertainlv, to caU the asparagus ''an 
ancestral plant was to substitute my inference 
for Plutarch's facts. But my inference still 
seems to be a plausible explanation of what will 
be admitted to be a curious thing, that a r^vos, 
claiming descent from Athenian Theseus, ** held 
in honour and worship " a plant, just as if they 
had been totemists. But, it may be answered 
to me, that the Bruces do not eat, but worship 
and honour, a spider. Certainly I do not claim 
the Bruces as totemists, though I wish we had 
some evidence for a Spider totem kin in pre- 
Christian Scotland. I make my adversaries a 
present of the Bruoe business, which seems a 
very good parallel to the asparagus of the 
loxid^. Perhaps they wiLL find, if they look, 
that I mention Aryan totems as things but 
dimly indicated, though the convergence of the 
hints of totemistic practices towards one point, 
to which exogamy and traditions also tend, 
seems not without importance. Bv the way, 
the ''bright" bear must surely have been 
the white or Polar bear. There is nothing very 
" bright " about the brown bear, but the Polar 
bear deserves the name. Perhaps our Aryan 
ancestors came from the Arctic Cirde, wnere 
bears are bright, or, at least, white. 

A. Lang. 



beggar. This is the right sense, oertainiy, but 
it does not prove an Ituian origin. 

None of the writers really explain the form 
of the word ; they throw no light on tlie suffix 
'ion ; yet this is just the very thing that settles 
the matter. This suffix is due, in ^t, to the 
suffix of the French present participle. The 
original French is beaognantf which Cotgrave 
duly cites, and explains by " working, labour- 
ing, travelling, ousying himself " ; but he 
omits to tell us that l£e original sense of 
besogner was " to be in need." This omission 
is easily supplied by examples to be found in 
Littr^, Burguy, Bartsch, &c. Combining all 
our information, we shall find that the form 
is French, that it is a present x)artioiple, 
and that the literal sense is "a bej^gmg 
man, a beggar.^' As used in Shakspere, 
it may be exactly rendered by the eauivalent 
modem English slang phrase "you beggar." 
The present note was suggested by my finding 
the word in actual use in Ansio-French. I 
may again remark, parentheticaUy, that Anglo- 
French abounds with illustrations of English 
which have not by any means been fully sifted* 

In the Testamenta Ehoracmsia, i. 159, is an 
undated will (about A.D. 1391) of William 
Moubray. The testator wills that his funeral 
shall be conduced at a smaU expense, " saunz 
ascun maunyori ou assemble, ou ascun autre 
vaynglory,'' m order that the money thus saved 
may be given to t^e poor for the p;ood of his 
soul; or, as he expresses it, "issmt qe mez 
bienz a dispender sur tiel vaynglori povunt 
estre dones as pours besoignantz pour mon 
aulme." 

The French word is not horroufed from Italian, 
but is only cognate with it, and from the same 
source. As to this source, which is Teut<mic, 
see Dies, $,v,, sogna, and tiie English essoin in 
the Supplement to the second edition of my 
Dictionary. Littr§ discusses the prefix be^, but 
does not oonvince me ; the more likely explana- 
tion is that it is the Old High Qerman bi 
(German (et). Walteb W. BkKAT. 
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"BBZOiaAN.' 

Cambridge : Jan. 8, 188S. 



This Shaksperian word has been discussed 
by Dyce, Staunton, and others. I am princi- 
pally concerned with its etymology. 

Dyce speaks of the word as bein^ " of Italian 
origin " ; but I shall show that he is wrong, for 
the word is certainly French. Staunton says, 
"a term of contempt derived, it is thought, 
from the Italian bisogno, which Cotgrave ex- 
plains 'a filthie knave or downe, rascall, 
bisonian, base-humoured scoundrell.' " But the 
word which Cotgrave thus explains is not the 
Italian bisogno, but tiie French bisongne, Dyce 
concludes that, because of its (assumed) Italian 
origin, it properly means a needy fellow, a 



St. Oatharine's College, Oambridge : Deo. M. IBM. 

Will you allow me to appeal to the wide 
circle of your readers for information which I 
have not as yet been able to find P 

Caxton, when continuing Higden*B Foiy- 
cJironicon, apologises for his work, and says ne 
can get no books of authority from which to 
draw, only one named Fasciculus Temporum, 
and another called Aureus de universo. The 
former is well enough known, but for the latter 
I have, as yet, sought in vain. Caxton's con- 
tinuation embraces English and French history 
between 1358 and 1460. It seems to me that 
Aureus probably means Liber aureus, but of 
this I am not sure. Doubtless it was some 
earl V printed book. 

There is a note in Dibdin's edition of Ames's 
Typographical antiquities which states that by 
Aureus is meant Petrus AurecHus, but anyone who 
looks at the writings of that author will see 
that he could not be Caxton's authority on the 
history of England and France. 

J. BaWSON LX7KBY, 



VALEEIU8 FLA00TT3. 
Combe Vtoarage, near Woodetook : Jan. 8, 1895. 
In this day's Aoadesct Mr. Whitiey Stokes 
cites some words of the Book of Armagh, com- 
prising the following : — 

** astriferas noaiidaxefat bosierua {Ug, Heapera ) 
umbras.*' 

These words seem to him to be founded on 
those of Valerius Flaccus (vi 752) : — 

(* Nox simul astriferas profert morbmbas umbras.*' 

The similarity does not appear to me sufficient 
to justify his inference. 
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Aflto " utriferaB," Stotim (Thth. viiL 82, 83] 
bM this sentenoe : — 

" Non fortiua aetlieia Tolta 

Toiqoet, at utilt«TM iuolinat Jupiter axes." 

Aa to " induxent [oot " protulerat "] umbras," 

Honoe fSot. I., v, 9} W this (thoogbt by 

Oielli to De, perhaps, taken from Ennius) : — 

" Jsm nox Inducers terris 

Umbras, at (M«lo diffimdere signs psiabat." 

J, HOSXTHB-ASKABAtl.. 
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SCIENCE. 

Comparatifit Anatomy of t/u Veg»tatw» Organ* 
of th» J'hantrogamt and Ferni. By Dr. A. 
de Baiy. Translated and Aimotated bj 
F. 0. Bowel and S. H. Soott. (Ozfoid: 
Clarendon Press.) 
A TSASSUTio5of Prot de Bajy's Vargltiehenda 
Anatomu was so obvioasly desirable in the 
very highest degree that it may be regardod 
as hanng oome to ua almoet in the natuml 
oourae of things, though none the less ia it 
a matter of gratification that it has come. 
Bifflonlty might have been anticipated in 
finding translators specially qualified for the 
task — one which is in general so seldom 
rewarded with doe appreciation, and in this 
particular case eo likely to offer subject for 
criticism. That Ur. Bower, in whose hands 
original anatomical research has been so fruit- 
ful, should ha^e laid aside from it the time 
and labour for a share in this work may be 
explained largely by the enthasiastn with 
which Prof, de Bary inspires his pupils, and 
by the tact that he is one of the few in this 
coootry to whom the wealth of the originid 



was familiar. Kach more than a mere 
translation was necessary, ^ince suitable 
English equivalents for many Qennau ana- 
tomical terms did not exist to the translator's 
hands. These had to be "invented" ; and 
nndonbtedly this part of the work mast have 
been of more anxious considenttion than any 
other. Prom another point of view, howerer, 
the book is peculiarly adapted for translation, . 
dealing as it does in general with well-ascer- 
tained facts — a stat« of things unshaken by 
controversy, and to be affected by the progress 
of science more in balk than in arrangement. 
For this reason the delay that has taken place 
in its production here matters little, so far as 
it has reference to current literature. 

A review of the original at the time of its 
publication in 1877 appeared in the psgea of 
the AcuiBiCT, and, therefore, the present 
notice may be confined to the translation, and 
to an estimation of the place it will occupy in 
OUT scientific literature. Just as the tnmsla- 
tion of Sachs' Zthrbueh marked an era in the 
teaohing of botany in this country, so I 
venture to think this book will mark another 
in the progress of those taught by the former. 
In the earUcT days botanical text-books were 
plentiful enough, but they were mostly 
designed for the purpose of enabling students 
of medicine to acquire the small and necessary 
knowledge of the subject demanded of them 
by their examiners. He who penetrated 
beyond this found storehouses of information 
on classification, external morphology, and 
the like ; bat for histology and physiology a 
'\ number of statements, sometimes confiicting, 
i often unintelligible, fearful and wonderful in 
arrangement, and for the most part fit only 
for the flames. The "happy British child" 
of the poet, it he intended to become a 
botanist, was driven to other tongues, when 
warned in time to save himself the tronble of 
having to unlearn and lament in after years. 
The tew distinguished plant anatomists of the 
generations preceding the present younger 
one were mostly " selt-made. 

Of recent years there has been all round 
an increased attention to vegetable histology, 
embryology, and physielogy throughout the 
country ; and notably at South Eensingtoo, 
Cambridge, and Edinburgh, botanical schools 
have arisen in which the value of these 
branches of botany has been recognised to 
the fall. Perhaps in certain qoartera this 
new movement has been advanced to the 
undue excluaioa of systematic botany, and it 
is possible that the eminent position held by 
our countrymen in this department may be in 
this way endangered for a time. Anyhow, no 
one can dispate that such a training in mor- 
phology as is now to bo had withoat leaving 
this country is by for a better education for 
systematic work than the old somewhat 
superficial and uninviting practioes. The 
danger lies in the seductiveness of the mor- 
phological studies. To a very enthusiastic 
class of workers the present volume contains 
a useful warning : — 



more the object of this work to put 
that stage of development whiob. is called 
mature to the fore, smce the present over- 
ruling preference for the earlier stages has 
ofteubrought it about that in the ' voir venir ' 
the things themselves, which are to be pro- 
duced, are neglected." 



increasing, who have in recent years received 
preparation for the work of independent re- 
search, the translation of the Vtrgleiohendt 
Anatomie will prove a very great boon, while 
of not less service to the older generation, 
many members of which have been disabled 
from reading the original. It is purely and 
simply a book for workers — at once a digest 
of a vast mass of material admirably arranged 
and set forth, and a gaide through difflculties. 
So doubt, it will be treated also as a mine by 
the writers of simpler t«xt-booka, and since 
these must go to authority for many of their 
facts, the translation may be welcomed both 
by such writers and their expectant readers. 

On the execution of the translation Hessrs. 
Bower and Scott are to be unreservedly con- 
gratulated. It not only follows the original 
with fidelity, but it is lucidly and ooncisely 
written, and free from the faulte of style eo 
commoa to translations from German. Per- 
haps'the section relating to the disposition of 
vascular bundles b the best of all, though it 
is precisely here that trouble must have oc- 
curred. As te the new terms provided, the 
best testimony I can bear is in ma confession 
that numbers of them, at first reading, escaped 
me as new — some from their natural likeness 
to the originals, other from their manifestly 
fitting character. There may be some hesita- 
tion in accepting one or two of tbem, but, 
ftuling readiness to suggest better, silence will 
be most becoming. 

It is to be hoped that one of the first effects 
of the book will be the doing away with 
certain archaic terms which still linger in use. 
These undoubtedly served well enough when 
education in the minute anatemy of plants 
finished with the inculcation of the striking 
fact, that " plonte consitt of two kinds of 
cells — some long, the others more or less 
round or square." With possession of un- 
doubtedly the best text-book of the subject 
fwhich, I should say, is worthily "got up " 
in ite English form by the Clarendon Freee) 
one may safelyindulge in hopeful anticipations 
as te the future of anatemical studies in this 
country. Eager studente are not wanting and 
their studies have already been fruitful of 
result. Botany does not lag behind in the 
great advance of biological science that ia 
taking place in onr midst. 

Qeobob Uusut. 



FBUENER'S "KRITISCHE ANALEKTEN." 



AuONO the most impctlAnt ooDtributions to the 
criticism of Latin ^d Greek authors tiiat have 
appeared of late may be ranked the KritUche 
AnaltkUn of W. Prohner, in the sapplementary 
volume of Philohgiu for the present year. The 
writer has combined arohaeologic^ re«earofa 
with philological dexterity in a very masterly 
and [what is not usual} vary interesting way. 
In QLoety-five pages Frohner discnases and 
corrects a large number of crueet in the leoa 
knovn cIsMical authors, as well as variona 
obscure points in Oreek and Latin epigraphy. 
Among the more interesting authors renewed 
may be mentioned Frtmto (pp. 49 — 32), the 
Historia Augusta (pp. 29, 30), Pliny the Elder 
(13— 2uj, Statius, Valerius PIaocdb, Tertullian, 
the AntnoloKia Oraeoa, the Anthologia Latina, 
Eoibel's Col^tion of Oreek Insoriptions, fto. 
Though small in compass, the little voluma is 
worthy of the most careful and even repeatcid 
study. Iq many cases its author has had access 
to souroes not available to others, and, through- 
To tne class, already nameroas, and always | out, research, in Hie best soise of the tenu. 
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airanoes pari passu with memory and philo- 
logical acumen. It is difficulti where so much is 
good, to specialise particular points which seem 
to settle moontrovertibly x>ftssag^ that have 
been much fought over. One or two, however, 
may be mentioned. The palimpsest of Fronto 
(p. 28, Naber) has these words: "Jouem 
patrera. ferunt cum res humanas a primordio 
conderet, aenum in medium uno ictu percussum 
in duas partis undique paris diffidisse. Frohner 
reads ouumy and explams of the world-egg of 
the Orphic cosmogony. Equally ingenious is 
his expUmation of the well-known difficulty in 
Mart, Y. 12 :— 

« Uno cum digito uel hoc vel iUo 
Portet Stella mens decern puellas." 

Martial is there comparing an acrobat, who 
sapports seven or eight boys on his shoulders, 
with bis rich patron Stella, who carries about 
on any single finger ten girls. Why girls? 
Frohner, in opposition to Mr. King, ingeniously 
ex{dainfl of the distinction between male and 
female gems ; but the passages of Theophrastus 
and Fliny quoted to prove this have a value 
quite beyoiul the particular application. One 
of the happiest specimens of Froimer*s learning 
is the discussion on the Gnostic inscriptions, 
pp. 42-44, which may, we think, be henceforth 
regarded as quite cleared up. The criticism of 
B^irens and Luoian MiiUer is severe, but (at 
least, in the passages of Luxorius under dis- 
cussion) deserved. Has Frohner noticed the 
single lines quoted from Luxorius in aPhillipps 
Glossary discovered by me and published in the 
Journal of Philology (viii. p. 122), and from that 
by Bahrens in vol. iv. of his Poetae LaJbini 
MinortSj p. 440 ? I observe that in one of the 
emendations of the Christian poem directed 
against the revivers of pagan ceremonies in the 
fourth century A.D., I have anticipated by six- 
teen years Fruhner in reading factos for faiio. 
The Oreek inscription, No. 260 in Kaibel, has 
turned up at Marseilles {Fr^hnety p. 23^ ; from 
this it would seem that we must read in the 
second distich 

But this is only one of a great many corrections 
which will have to be made in that interesting 
▼olume. B. Ellis. 
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Lr manv of the scientific circles of London 
the well-known form and genial presence of 
Mr. Alfred Tylor, who died on Decem- 
ber 31, will be much missed. During the 
last thirty years he had contributed numerous 
papers to various scientific journals — especicdly 
to the PkilosophiocU Magatine, the Geological 
JfeMostite, the Journal of the G^logical Society 
and that of the Anthropologictu Institute. 
Among his principal papers Itre those relating 
to the flint-implement-oearing gravels of the 
Valley of the Somme, and to other quaternary 
deposits. It was he who first suggested the 
recognition of a " pluvial period " as necessary 
to explain some of the phenomena which perplex 
the student of pleistocene geology. Mr. Tylor, 
at the time of his death, was a member of the 
CouncQ of the Anthropological Institute, and 
had contcibated to that body several papers, 
including one **On the Origin of Numerals." 
His latest writings dealt wifli the subjects of 
Boman London and primitive metallurgy. Mr. 
Tylor died in the sixty-first year of his age, and 
hu remaina were interred last Tuesday in the 
Fziendi' Cemetery at Beigate. 

Wx also note with regret the death of Mr. 
Alexander Murray, formerly director of the 
Ovdogical Survey of Newfoundland, and author 
^ a treatise on tue geology of that island. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

*' THE EMPIRE OF THE HTTnTES.* 
Preston Beotozy, Wellington, Salop : Jan. 6, 1886. 
If Mr. Tyler and others interested in the 
Hittite question will carefully examine under 
a lens the two heads of the animal on the boss 
of Tarkondemos (Tarriktimme), I think they 
will hesitate before pronouncing the head to 
be that of a goat. The figure at the back of 
the king in the seal-impression before me is 
more (&arly deUneated than that which is 
opx>osite to lus face; but both figures must 
sttEuid for the head of one and the same animal. 
Dr. Mordmann first of all decided for a goat's 
head, subsequently he thought the character 
stood for that of a horse. Mr. Sayce once 
thought it was a horse's head, now I believe 
he decides for the goat. Mr. Ball (AoAdemt, 
December 27) interprets, rightly I think, the 
symbol to be a norse's head. Mr. Ty^^ 
(AcAj)EMY, January 3) objects to the horse on 
account of the beflord, and pronounces in con- 
sequence in favour of the goat. But, is this 
appendage the beard of the animal ? To mv 
eye it is extremely unlike a goat's beard, which 
is more or less pendent, while the appendage 
in question represents a stiff, semi-quaanmgular 
body, with a bifid apex, attached at its base to 
the animal's cheek, and issuing from it at right 
angles. It is easier to say what the appendM^e 
is not than what it is. It seems to me to oe 
part of a bridle or head-gear of a horse. The 
whole contour of the head I take to be a very 
fair representation of the head of a horse. The 
straight, donated bony head, the large full 
eve, the promment forehead, the well-marked 
cneek-bone, and the small pointed erect ears, 
are all well delineated in the head at the back 
of the king. The engraver has carried the 
outer line of the ears down to the forehead in 
front of the eye, with a projection which, 
perhaps, may be intended for the fore-lock. 
The Hittites were a horse-loving people. FVof. 
Sayce suggests that the country of Erme, over 
which Tarkondemos ruled, is in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cilician range of mountains, called 
Arima by the classical ^;eographers, near the 
river Kalykadnos, a district which, I may men- 
tion, was celebrated for its breed of horses. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 90), the Cilicians 
once used to pay a tribute of 360 white horses 
to Darius every ^ear. It is possible that in the 
name of Tarriktimme or Tarkutimme there may 
be something involving the idea of horse- 
breaking or superiority in horses, as in the 
Greek hnrilBaiJM% applied by Homer to a Trojan, 
and ImroKpvrtm ; but this is pure conjecture. 

W. Houghton. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



In the January number of the Geological 
Magazine Dr. U. Woodward publishes an in- 
teresting article on the gigantic dinosaurs 
which have been well-lmown for the last sixty 
years under the name of Iguanodon. Alter 
sketching the history of our knowledge of these 
fossils, he enlarges on the remarkable discoveries 
of iguanodon remains at theBemissart colliery, 
between Mons and Toumai in Belgium. From 
some Wealden deposits, curiously occupying an 
old depression in the coal-measures, tnere was 
obtained a few years ago an extraordinary 
assemblage of fossils, including more than 
twenty specimens of ig^uanodon. From this 
collection two entire skeletons have been skil- 
fully prepared by M, De Pauw, and are now 
exhibited in a huge glass-case erected in the 
courtyard of the Natural History Museum at 
Brussels. One of these specimens belongs' to a 
new species, to which M. Boulenger, now of the 
British Museum, gave the name of lauanodon 
Bemissartensis, while the other is rerarred to 
the old species /. Mantelli. These remains are 



being carefully studied and described by M. L. 
DoUo, of the Brussels Museum, and have 
already thrown much light on the structure of 
the dinosaurian skeleton. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. Tebrien be La Coitpbeie has completed 
his investigation into the history of the ab- 
original tru)es of China, and in the course of 
his studies has made some most important 
discoveries with reference to the ethnology and 
philology of Eastern Asia. He has succeeded 
m tracing many of th& non-Chinese tribes from 
their earlier homes in Central and Eastern 
China to their present locations on the borders 
of Burmah. Careful research has enabled him 
to confirm by linguistio proofs those oonduiions 
at which he, in the fint instance, arrived by 
gathering up the fragmentary indications con- 
tained in the Chinese records. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Fhiloloqical SooanY.^Fridoff, Bse. 19, 1884') 

Prof. Skbat, President, in the Chair. — Mr. James 
Lecky read a paper on the phonetic theory of 
verse. He considered that to analyse Kngliah 
verse on a phonetic bads necessitated a departure 
from the conventional prosody at several points. 
The current orthography must for tins purpose be 
replaced by a phonetic notation, providing signs 
for all the significant sounds, as well as for at 
least three degrees of stress and five of length. 
The pronunciation to be examined would be that 
associated naturally with the meaning, and not 
that of " Boutine-scansion," «.«., the well-known 
artificial mode of reading, in which mechan- 
ical patterns in length and stress were sub- 
stituted for the complicated, irxegnlar ones of 
natural speech. The common misapplication of 
the terms ''iamb," " trochee," &c., to relations of 
stress instead of to relations of quantity, would be 
given up, as it confused both the theory of 
ancient and of modem verse, and deprived us of 
suitable names for quantitative metres. The 
division of verse into feet by means of a vertical 
stroke, had, as usually employed, no bearing on 
quantity or stress and depended on no intelligible 
principle. The proposal now made was to begin 
the foot always with the strong syllable, in har- 
mony with tiie prose notation adopted b]r Mr. 
Sweet and M. i^aul Pierson. A weak initial 
syllable would be put before the stroke and called 
an " anacruslB." The foot then became identical 
with the ' ' stress* group .' * The so-called ' ' ascend- 
ing" and "descending" metres were due to a 
muunderstanding of the distinction between the 
foot and the phrase ; a weak syllable might b^in 
a phrase, but could not b^^ a foot, llie 
practice of Messrs. Melville Bell, Sweet, 
Evans, and Pierson in marking various degrees 
of stress in front of the svUable and not 
within it, was defended on the ground that 
the syllable as a unit of stress was indivisible. 
The structure of verse, disoemed as such by the 
ear, depended on equality or proportion of time, 
marked off by pauses or by variations of stress. 
Time or quantily might be perceived in (1) sen- 
tences, (2) lines, (3) feet, or (4) syllables. The 
faintest approach to verse was found when suc- 
cessive sentences were of proportional length, as 
hi verses and reeponses of a liturgy. Verse proper 
began when design in the length of lines was per- 
ceptible by the ear. The phonetic line was iaen- 
tical with the " breath-group," or with a constant 
fraction of the same. A higher type of verse 
arose from the division of the hue into feet (stress- 
groups) of proportional length. This was the 
meaning of '^rhythm." But the highest type of 
verse was caused by the division of the stress- 
group Into pulses of equal length. The time 
occupied by a syllable might be a fraction or 
a multiple of the pidse. This was the meaning 
of *' metre." It required some proportion of 
length to exist between successive f^ilables. Even 
this condition was sometimes realised in En^Ush 
verse, as shown by the fact that certain Imes, 
though containing two syllables to the foot, 
sounded in Umary metre ; while others, contaioin? 
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MfM BjUMea to the foot, luid a MiMiy dEeet 
Ountraijr, thflrelorft, to fonaer opinions, quanttly 
IQ fingUtth did not depend solely on strew ; and 
man7 metrical designs, though possible in the 
middle of ft line, were impossible at the end. 
Vnriacions of "metre" were producM (1) hy 
altering the division and ooaleeoenoe of pulses; 
(2) bj altering the number of pulses into which 
the stzese-gfoup was divided (substitution of 
triplets) ; and (3) by joining the end of one foot 
to the beginning of the next under one syllable 
(sjBOopatioB). VariaHons of '* rhythm" were 
produce4 (1) by altering the phrasing from 
*' basic " to anacrusic ; (2) by altering the position 
of the caesura ; (3) by altering the length of line ; 
(4) by altering the number of stress-groups into 
which lines of the same length were divided; 
and (5) by the discord of rhytiims (syncopation). 
Notice had also to be taken of varieties of speed. 
Many apparent irregularities could, by these pro- 
cesses, be brought under rule. The usual state- 
ment that stress was indifferent in ancient prosody 
and quantity indifferent in modem was mislead- 
ing. Stress recurring at irregular intervals of time 
would not give the sensation of equal feet. But in 
classical metre the ictus was probably artificial, 
displacing the natural prose stress, which latter 
dia not appear to influence quantity. In English 
verse much variation of rhythm, metre, and speed 
was tolerated. Many compositions had only pecu- 
liarities of quality, such as aUiteration (to mark the 
beginnings of stress-groups) and rime (to mark 
the ends of lines), but no regularity of length 
either in syllables, feet, lines, or sentences. This 
ftmbi|fQous species, between Terse and prose, might 
be called JRieitative, following a suggestion made 
by Mr. B. H. Hutton. Below this, again, was 
mere orthographic Terse, which might depend on 
the number ef syllables or of stress- groups. 
Neither of these conditions would suffice to give 
equality of length. This irregular composition 
was probably due to the imitation of older writers, 
whose works might haTe been rhythmical and 
metrical as pronounced two or three hundred 
years ago, and had only lost their quantitatiTe 
form through the transformations of the spoken 
languiige since their time. Much so-called Terse 
in French was of this disintegrated and archuistic 
type. What was called prose-poetry would differ 
from prose only as regards meaning, or also as 
regaros style (diction, grammar), but not as regards 
phonetic form (quality, quantity, stress). In 
conclusion, it was suggested that no systems of 
theorr were likely to influence the practice of 
Tersiners ; and that the only useful application of 
the science was to proTide a simple literary nota- 
tion for all the kihids of phonetic material em- 
ployed in prosody. 

GfloioaiSTS AssociATioir. — (Friday^ Jan, 2,) 

Db. HnrsT Hioks, the President, read a paper 
" On some Becent Views concerning the Geology 
of the North-west Highlands." He stated that 
as the ProceedingB of the Association contained 
soTeral papers dealing witJi the controversy con- 
cerning the rocks of the North-west Highlands of 
Hootland, he thought it advisable to call the atten- 
tion of the members to views contained in an im- 
portant artiole publidied in Nature, November 13, 
oy the Director-Qeneral of the Geological Survey ; 
and in a '* Report on the Geology of the North- 
west of Sutherland," by Messrs. Peach and Home, 
in the same number, which cannot fail either to 
change entirely the future character of the con- 
troTersy, oi bring it rapidly to a satisfactory issue. 
Because of the positions held by tho chief dis- 
putants on the one side, the controTcrsy had 
assumed, to a great extent, the appearance of 
being one between official surveyors and some 
amateurs who had been led to study the questions 
involved in it. The well-known and widely- 
accepted views, first put forward by Sir B. Mur- 
ohison, that there were dear CTidenoes in the 
North-west of Scotland of a *' regular conformable 
passage fromfossiliferous Silurian quartadtes, shales, 
and limestones upwards into crystalline schists, 
which were 6uppoMd to be metamorphosed Silurian 
sediments," were fully adopted by the official sur- 
Teyors, including Sir A. G. Bamsar and Prof. 
Geikie, and also by the late Prof. Iiisirkness and 
others, who had examined the areas. Prot Nicol, 
of Abevdeeoy howerer, for many years stoutly 



contested Sir B. MtnohiBOii'sTiews, and maintained 
that they were based on erroneous observations. 
Unfortunately his views did not meet with much 
approval at the time. In the year 1878 Dr. Hicks re- 
opened the oontroTersy l|y c«Qling attention to some 
sections examined by him in Ross- shire, which he 
maintained did not bear out the Tiews of Sir B. 
Morchison. He also suggested a modified inter- 
pretation of the Tiews of Prof . Nicol. Since then 
different areas in Boss and Sutherland haTe been 
examined by Mr. Hudleston, Prof. Bonney, Dr. 
Oallaway, Prof. Lapworth, and Prof. Blake ; and 
their conclusions showed that, though slight differ- 
ences of opinion prevailed on some points, yet 
with regard to the main questions all were agreed 
as to there being no evidence in the areas ex- 
amined by them to support the Murchisonian 
views of a conformable upward succession. Many 
other facts also of great importance were brought 
out in these enquiries. Dr. Hicks expressed 
gratification at the candid manner in which the 
whole question had been dealt with by the director- 
general and the surveyors in their recent report, 
and at their readiness in acknowledging that, after 
due examination in the -course of suTTeyingand 
mapping parts of the areas referred to, they had 
found the '*eTidence altogether OTerwhelming 
against the upward sucoes^sn which Murcluson 
belicTed to exist." 
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SIXTEENTH EXHIBITION OF WORKS 
BY THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

{First Notice.) 

THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 

The present exhibition contains no works by a 
fourteenth oentury Sienese artist. The cata- 
logue does indeed assign an ** Assumption '' 
(251) to Duooio, but the picture is by some 
mediocre fifteenth oentunr painter of the school. 
The little '* Madonna " (210) on a gold ground 
is possibly a genuine work of Matteo da Siena, 
the hair of the Tirgin being treated in his style. 
School pictures of the same period are the 
*' Madonna with Angels'' (232) and the interest- 
ing fresco of S. Catherine of Siena enthroned 
(243) wrongly ascribed to Cosimo Roselli. The 
latter picture was clearly an altar-piece painted 
for the chapel of a oonTent of Dominican nuns, 
and it is much to be wished that its provenance 
should be put on record. 

The early Florentine school is likewise but 
poorly represented. Four works by followers of 
Qiotto are hung, but none of them are im- 
portant. The little triptych of the ** Yirgin and 
Child witb Saints " (224) has a certain decoratiTO 
effect. The ** Virgin and Child with Angels" 
(226) is ascribed to Jacopo di Casentino for 
no good reason, while two ''Crucifixions'* 
(229, 234) are, equally without foundation, 
accredited to Cennino Cennini. All three works 
can only be accepted as productions of the 
early Florentine school. The " Allegory " 
(254) ascribed to Signorelli, but certainly not by 
him, is more probably the work of Piero oi 
Cosimo, recalling, as it does, not alone his 
manner of painting, but eyen more the peculiar 
class of subject he was fond of. The so-called 
** Procession " (220) is the journey of the Three 
Kings. It contains elements reminiscent both 
of Gentile da Fabriano and Fra Angelico, and 
thus stands dose to Benozzo Gozzou. It can 
hardly be by him, at howeyer early a period, 
and is, therefore, probably the work of an im- 
mediate pupil of his. The *< Madonna" (231) 
is a more learned, though less fresh, production 
by a pupil of the same master. The tempera 
painting of the ** Coronation of the Virgin" 
(235), ascribed to Filippo Lippi, can be by no 
other hand than that of BottioeUi. It was 



painted during the youthful period of the artist, 
and in the face of Clirist wows him strongly 
under the influence Of Filippo. The picture 
was originally the lunette of some large altar- 

Sieoe, and may haTe been painted (though we 
o not think so) in lippi's studio to surmount 
a central panel by the master himself. The 
circular ''Madonna" (244) is a picture of 
Botticelli's school, and possesses many attractiTe 
qualities, the sentiment of affection being 
sweetly expressed in the Virgin's face. From 
the immediate neighbourhood of Botticelli 
come the set of pilaster panels of saints (255, 
256) ascribed to Filippino Lippi. Here, as in 
so many other instances, the chief Talue of the 
panels is lost, because no record is preserred as 
to the altar-piece of which they originally 
formed a part. The "Story of Jupiter and 
Calisto " (212) is the front pcmel of a cassone, 
certainly not by Filippo Lippi, but only a 
mediocre work of the school; its chief excel- 
lence is purely deooratiTe. The little "En- 
tombment " (217), ascribed to Andrea del 
Castag^o, cannot be by him, for it shows the 
unmistakable traces of Botticelli's influence. 
It is really a heayy work by a poor artist of 
the end of the fifteenth century. A larger 
"Entombment" (255), ascribed to Franoesco 
Bianchi, is an anonymous picture by a weak 
Florenthie of the period. To Eafiaelino del 
GFwrbo, a name in this case used rather to 
denote the style and period than to indicate a 
definite craftsman, the loyely little tondo of the 
" Virgin and Saints " (203) is ascribed. It is a 
perf ed; gem of colour, and is full of the tender 
sentiment which the better artists of the period 
neyer faQed to infuse into their pictures, how- 
eyer small the scale; but I do not behold 
BaffiEielino's hand in it. Domenico Ghirlandajo 
is accredited with a half-figure of " S. George ** 
r208), which by rights bmongs to one of his 
followers, perhaps Granaod. The "Virgin and 
Child" (225), called of Fra Bartolommeo, is the 
best of the Florentine pictures shown. It is 
graceful in composition, tender in sentiment, 
and yery soft in tone. A dose examination, 
howeyer, throws doubts upon the immediate 
authorship of the Dominican, and we find our- 
selyes led to think rather of his companion 
and fellow-worker Albertinelli, by whom" I 
haye little doubt the picture really was made. 
Four small panels (213), once forming parts of 
a predella, are ascribed to the same artist. 
Andrea dd Sarto's name is affixed in the 
catalogue to a small and beautiful " Holy 
Family" (171). Certain parts of the picture, 
such as toe head of the child, bear a strong 
resemblance to his authentio works, but tlie 
Virgin's head differs from the usual oanon of 
an artist who seldom yairied from his habitual 
types. 

There is only one* Umbrian piotore— a 
"Madonna" (214) — ascribed to the school of 
Baphael. It does indeed contain oertain 
Baphaelesque elements, but they are deriyed 
not from him direotly, but from the souroea 
whence those qualities oame to him. The pio- 
ture is not of a high order of indiyidoal merit, 
but oannot fail to possess something, at any 
rate, of ihe sweetness which peryaded the 
Umbrian schooL 

Passing to the north of Italy we are at onoe 
met by a really important work, the portrait 
inscribed, though not in oontemporary charac- 
ters, " Philippus Beroaldus " (209). It is a boat 
in profile, sharply outlined against a i^ain dark 
background. The face is modelled with much 
care by means of fine grey shadow, and resem- 
bles a low bas-relief. The hair is long and 
almost golden in colour, and is surmounted by 
a black cap. The finish of the whole is excel- 
lent, and the work is done in a style almost 
Flemish. Mr. Willett*8 panels (236-241, 245- 
250) are further examples of the same series as 
those shown last year. Together with many 
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moKp they fonned a fiiose xonnd the imper 
part of the walls of a small room in the (ioii- 
Taga Pakboe of San Martino, near Mantua. 
Each panel oontains a bust portrait, usually in 
profile, and treated with a kind of humour; 
tlie background of each is a barrel-vaulted 
archway. The general opinion seems to be that 
they ware painted either by Borgogpone him- 
self, or by some one very near him in point of 
tt]^le aad date. Three anonymous pictures of 
the Milanese school remain to be noticed. The 
first is a " Holy Family " (173}, given to Maroo 
d'Oggione, but which it it is safer to leave 
anonymous. It has a look of flatness aU over, 
as though the final glazings had never been 
applied, or had been flayed off by some cleaning 
process. The picture, nevertheless, has inanv 
sood and pleasing qualities. The " Madonna 
(222) ia a pleasant school- work of the same 
period. ^ Bottinone (meaning Buttinone of Tre- 
▼iglio} 10 named as the pamter of a very in- 
teresting and not unbeautiful *' Madonna with 
Angels (228), on what authority we cannot 
say. ^ The picture, esnecially in the face of the 
Virgin, oontains decided Milanese elements, but 
oerwu of the angels recall Florentine types. 
Pieces of glass or crystal are let into the panel 
as ornaments here and there, in an old-fashioned 
way.' The work is, in fact, what the Italians 
would call a pie, and was produced by a man of 
no originality, but capable of assimilating from 
others. In tnat second-hand way he made what 
is certainly a pretty picture. 

Another ccusone panel, bearing representa- 
tions of the '* Triumphs of Love and Chastity '* 
(218), IS most unfortunately ascribed to that 
weak Giottiat, Dello Delli. It is without ques- 
tion a Yeronese picture, painted imder the in- 
floanoe of Yittore Fisano, as anyone may see 
who will compare a figure prominent in the 
langroxuad of this panel with that of <*S. 
Geoaj^e," by Pisano, in the National Gkdlery. 

Fcsaoeaco Franoia, Loreiuo Costa's follower 
and the firat gpeat painter of Bologna, is well 
repcesented by the fine and finely-preserved 
picture of '* S. Booh '\ (176), bearing the 
anthflnticagiiatiire "FraciaAunfabermcoeooiL'' 
The ^ifipue of the saint is painted wil^ mu<^ 
esse. There is |t want of genuineness, or, at 
any rate, of spontaneii^, about his expression, 
and ue landscape backgroimd is, as usual, 
hard and devcnd of atmospheric effect ; never- 
thelecs, tliere is much sound work in this i>anel, 
and not a little promise of future development. 

The Paduans are represented by a poor 
*' Grudfizion '* (223) of Mantegna's school, and 
by an excellent half -figure, **S. Catherine" 
'216), which is one of the most attractive pic- 
Uires ever painted by Carlo CrivellL The ex- 
pression of the coimtenance is full of deep feel- 
ing, the forms are remarkably graceful, and 
wiuiit colour there is, besides the gold, combines 
vith it into a perfect harmonv of low tones. The 
picture is a masterpiece, and is one of the most 
predouB examples of religious art in England. 

We are thus led on by an easy sequence to 
the sdiool of Murano, the parent sdiool of 
Venice, to which Crivelli owed no small debt. 
One of its earliest important masters was 
Bartolommeo Yivarini. The "Death of the 
Virgin " (206) bears his signature and the date 
1480 upon a scroll. It was painted during the 
decay of the artist's powers, and will not com- 
pare with his productions of only six years before. 
The Paduan element in it has been carried to 
an extreme, but with little real understanding 
of what it was that the best Paduan artists 
vere striving^ for. A genuine and si^ed pic- 
ture by Oiovaoni Mansueti, a pupil of BelUni, 
whose works are seldom met with out of Venice, 
ii the " Holy Family*' (207). It is painted in 
» left and deUcate manner, the influence of the 
master being especially visible in the old man's 
Wad. The Yizgin and Child are distinctly l^tan- 
1cgDflM|iie, A gray tone pervades the whole, and 



the tones of all tb^ colours are low* Of other 
works of the same school, the ** Albkdonna with 
two Saints" (211) is ascribed to Girolamo da 
Santa Oroce. fhe little panel is not by that 
painter, though it is clearly an early work by 
some pupil of Bellini's closely allied to Cima. 
Hie faulty proportions of the figures and the 
design of the draperies, borrowed from various 
sources, betray an inexperienced hand. ** The 
Adoration of the Magi" (227) is not by 
Catena, but was painted by some G^ermanising 
Venetian of litue importance in the early 
years of the sixteenth century. To about the 
same epoch belong two veiy interesting panels, 
the "Fishermen at Evening'' (205) and the 
*' Battle Piece" (253). In Uxe former the car 
of Diana is seen drawn across the water, while 
some fishermen are plying their craft in the 
shallow waters of the foreground. Here the 
influence of Giorgione is apparent. The colour- 
ing is very lovSy, especially at the left end 
of the paneL A large representation of the 
"Baising of Lazarus" (165) is a moderately 
good example of Bonifazio's style. The influ- 
ence of Paliua can be plainly traced in the head 
of Christ. Titian is accredited with a very 
beautiful *< Madonna" (158) belonging to the 
Marquis of Lothian. Tne Virgin's face is not 
altogether satisfactory, but has probably suf- 
fered from repainting. The landscape back- 
ground, however, is of great beauty, quite in 
the manner of the great colourist. Two pic- 
tures are ascribed to Veronese, though not with 
equal nrobability. At a first glance we feel 
indinea to call " The Punishment of Actaeon " 
a work of Tintoret's, but a closer examination 
shows that it can only have been painted by 
Yeronese and under Tintoret's influence. Gor- 
geous draperies and sumptuous architecture are 
the usual subjects of Veronese's work, but here 
no such accessories are present. We are shown 
only a few nude female flgures bathing. 
Actaeon in the background has a staff's 
head in place of his own, and one of um 
nynmhs attracts the attention of the dogs 
to the peculiar metamorphosis. The whole is 
a fine harmony of warm browns and sallow 
greens. The rapidly painted sky and trees 
perform their functions to perfection, whilst 
the almost mysterious play of light produces a 
pleasing effect of mystery. A moment's in- 
spection of the *' City of Venice in adoration 
before the Madonna " (168) is enough to show 
that Veronese had no hand in the painting of 
it. The proportions of the figures are all wrong. 
The picture is clearly the work of a follower. 
The oest of the Yenetian paintings exhibited 
comes last in point of date. It is one of Fran- 
cesco Ghiardi's most successful smaller works, 
and represents the Piazza CoUeone on the 
occasion of some great ceremonial (154). The 
statue of Colleone is in the foreground on the 
right, behind it is the church of SS. John and 
Paul, and right opposite the spectator is the 
Scuola di San Marco, into which a procession 
of high ecclesiastical and civil functionaries is 
entering by an outside staircase up to the first 
floor. The picuasa is filled with an animated 
crowd, easily and naturally rendered in the 
facile manner of the artist. 

There remains only one more Italian picture 
to be mentioned, the '* Priest Singing ''^(180). 
The man is extraordinarily large and stout, 
and is depicted on a scale of more than life-size. 
His coarse face is painted with much power, 
and his huge enveloping red robes are massively 
rendered with heavy rich tones of colour and 
an imposing breadth of light and shade. His 
vellum music book is likewise skilfully handled, 
in a manner almost worthy of Bembrandt. 
The picture is, however, undoubtedly Itah'an, 
painted somewhere about Hie end of the six- 
teenth century, but by whom, and even in what 
school, I am as yet quite unable to pronounce. 

W. M. COHWAY, 



GAINSBOROUGH AT THB QR08VEN0K 

The Exhibition of GainsboToogh's pictures, 
following that of the work of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, naturally suggests a comparison between 
the two great Engnsh masters of the latter 
half of the last century. This has, however, 
been drawn too often to make the tempta- 
tion to draw it here irresistible. Indeed, 
perhaps the temptation is rather the other 
way. It would be pleasant for once to forget, if 

Jossible, that there was ever such a painter as Sir 
oshua, and to study and enjoy tne character 
and charm of Gainsborough, wiuiout being dis- 
turbed by the shade of his great rivaL But this 
is almost impossible; one is so absolutelv the 
complement of the other, that like ni^ht and day, 
sun and moon, and almost, we might say, man 
and woman, their likeness and unlixeness, their 
distinctness and independence, form a bond 
which it 19 difficult to ignore. Strongly marked 
as their invidualities are, the two seem to make 
one whole, which represents fully and fairly the 
art and society of their age. 

No one who remembers the warm glow which 
was characteristic of the canvases which decor- 
ated the walls of the Qrosvenor this time last 
year, can help being struck with the milder 
radiance which fills ttiem to-dav. The warmer 
creams and browns and reds which Sir Joshua 
deemed essential to the chromatic effect of a pic- 
ture have given place to grays and greens and 
blues, warmed with tender yellows and buffs 
to a colour-heat seldom exceeding that of 
those coronas which, like ghosts of rainbows, 
hang round the moon on warm misty nights. 
Although the epithet cold would be false and 
unfair to Gainsboroiu;h's colouring, he distri- 
buted his warmth so that the prevailing tone of 
his pictures is a tender opalescence. This is not 
only true generally but particularly. Though 
few artists nave ever rendered the warm peoe- 
trating glow of sunset with greater skill, the tone 
of such exquisite pictures as "The Harvest 
Waggon" and "The Cottage Door" is always 
subdued, and when he introduced a red coat, as 
in bis niuve portrait group of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Sandby, the colour is too strong to be 
thoroughly in harmony with ite surroundings. 
The cheerfulness and freshness of this picture 
make it delightful ; but if we seek in it for some 
passage whicn is characteristic of Gainsborough s 
genius as a colourist, we must look at neither the 
red coat nor the ^ens and browns of the trees 
which balance it, but at the pearly combinations 
of pink and gray and blue in the lady's fsuihion- 
able dress. We may, therefore, regard Gains- 
borough as the moon to Sir Joshua's sun. 

By similar analogy, we may speak of Gains- 
borough's art as femmine in comparison with the 
more masculine spirit of Sir Joshua; not that 
Gainsborough was effeminate any more than he was 
cold, but because his sympathy was ever towai'ds 
the tender and gentle, rather than the robust and 
vigorous qualities of mankind. Hia ideal of a 
man was a gentleman, and his ideal of a gentle- 
man was a man who was gentle. His range of 
sympathy and perception was not so wide as that 
of Sir Joshua, who could seize the character of 
his sitter, and depict it without regard to his own 
personal standara. It is the " disposition" rather 
than the character that Gainsborough sought to 
express, and this " disposition " he made conform 
to nis own notions of^what a disposition should 
be. Cheerful, amiable, refined and inclined to 
be sentimental, perhaps, is the character of English 
society of his period, according to Gainsborough ; 
virtue rather than energy, intelligence rather than 
sagacity, good nature rather than wit, beam from 
his pleasant faces. He would expunge all traces 
of ill-temper from the face of a lady who from 
Mr. Stephens' account would appear to have been 
a vixen, and had no horror of the lackadsisicaL if 
one may judge from his portrait of one of his 
daughters. In his likeness of Sir John Skyimer, 
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we see an active intellect rather than judicial 
power, and in his Dr. Johnson the features are soft- 
ened and paled down till all the force and rugsed- 
nesB of the marvellous mask are lost. It is plain 
that Qainsborough had also predilections as to 
physical charms. Unconsciously no doubt his 
and had a bias to certain curves and even to 
certain features. A firmly marked and arched 
eyebrow, a nose somewhat lone and aquiliue, a 
mouth with thin upper and fun under-lip, with 
the ends turned up and dimples in the comers, 
oval contours and speakins eyes, would evidently 
have h&oi characteristics of his ideal woman if he 
had painted her. Many portrait painters seem 
to have such an ideal mould from which veracity 
plucks unwillingly the faces of his sitters. 

But, though such an exhibition as this tends to 
show with greater clearness than usual the 
personal limitations of a painter, it also exhibits 
the full area of his powers ; and to this more 
pleasant side of the subject it is time to turn. 
Kegarded as a painter of portraits or of land- 
scapes he is one of the greatest and most original 
of the English school. The contemporary of 
Revnolds and Wilson, he kept clear of both, 
ana became great by means of his fidelity to 
his innate genius. He is the undoubted founder 
of the English school of landscape. While Wilson 
based his art on Claude and Italian scenery, 
Gainsborough found a more congenial source 
of inspiration in Dutch art and the scenery of 
England. In many charming little early works 
here, we may find traces of the study of Berchem 
(58) and Ruysdael (perhaps of Rembrandt^, and 
Wilson (24), who was his senior ; but all his 
later and greater works were his own, giving 
us glimpses of the scenery and climate of Eng- 
lind sucn as no painter had ever given before. 
And they are all imbued with a spirit of romantic 
rnaticity, a little sophisticated perhaps, but none 
the l.ss English and his own, which was to live 
through Morland and Collins, and many others, 
down to the present time. In the grand massiug 
of clouds and foliage, and inbold illumination --or, 
in other words, in scenic design — ^he was an origin- 
ator in whose steps both Constable and Turner 
may be said to have trod to some extent, while 
his sea-pieces, though they may remind one of the 
Dutch school, show observation and inspiration 
of his own. In liquid silveriness both of water 
and air, the large "View at the Mouth of the 
Thames," lent by Sir R. P. Beauchamp, is a 
masterpiece ; and the light lap of the water in 
Mrs. Clarke Kennedy's ** Seaside Landscape" 
(137) is only one ot the many merits of this 
charining composition. A third fine coast scene 
is that belonging to the Duke of Westminster 
(152). Although " The Harvest Waffion " (33), 
lent by Lord Tweedmouth, is said toTiave been 
Gainsborough's favourite painting, and is en- 
livened by Its admirable figures, it is surpassed in 
some qualities by the same owner's " Landscape, 
with Figures and Cattle," which seems to us at once 
a reminiscence of Both, and a prophecy of Turner. 
Of the smill pieces of this class, Mr. R. K. 
Hodgson's " River Scene with Cattle" (180) is 
the most solid and luminous. Part at least 
of this composition was repeated by Gains- 
borough in a picture exhibited at Burlington 
House last year or the year before. The 
motives of his landscapes were often repeated 
by Gainsborough. The grand " Cottage Door " 
belonging to the Dake of Westminster (98^ 
is more or less like numbers 212, 192, and 
45. Altogether, perhaps, there has never before 
been such an opportunity of studying Gains- 
borough's development as a landscape painter ; 
and it is a pity that there are none of his 
sketohes here in pencil and chalk, which arc 
inimitable in their way. 

Gainsborough's love of nature extended itself 
to his portraits. Their most essential character- 
istic -^ • ------ --rr,^- ^-^ -* *^ *- 

pose 
St. 



always successful He preferred a naturally 
easy to an artificially dignined attitude, as we see 
in nis portrait of Lord Mulgrave (181^, lent by 
Mr. Bingham Mildmay ; and it was seldom that 
he was so successful in a dramatic pose as in his 
portrait of Gkunick (7) now in the possession of 
the Town Council of Stratford-upon-Avon. But, 
on the other hand, with what instinctive pleasure 
he seized upon the graces of purely natural 
gesture, the charms of accidental (grouping, too 
simple to be noticed as beautiful by the 
ordinary observer! With what an air of 
{;allantry '^Parson Bate" sets forth for a walk 
in the country with his stick and dog I This 
fine picture (171) belongs to Mr. J. Oxley Parker. 
As simply grouped are the painter's two fine 
daughters (91) in a picture lent by Mr. S. Whit- 
bres^, and the two figures in Lord Donnington's 
picture of '*The Countess of Sussex and Lady 
^rbara Yelverton," in which we see the mothers 
sweet face echoed in that of her daughter (35) ! 

Despite the absence of some famous pic- 
tures, it cannot be said that Gainsborough is 
not worthily represented here. In ^ The Blue 
Boy," or that celebrated version of the subject 
which belongs to the Duke of Westminster 
(62^ he is at his best. We see his charac- 
teristic colouring carried to perfection, and his 
natural sense of elegance ana distinction stimu- 
lated to unusual excellence by rivalry with 
Vandyck. This picture would hold its own in a 
gallery of mast^ieces of portraits gathered from 
all countries. His divination of whai is gracious 
and exquisite in woman is shown in many 
pictures. For charm of colour and general sweet- 
ness nothing exceeds Mrs. Frances Susanna 
Bassett, bom Cope, afterwards "Lady de Dun- 
stenville," (59) which is lent by Mr. G. L. 
Basset, and "Lady Sheffield" (47) "Mr. 
Fitzherbert" (10) "Georgiana (the fiamous) 
Duchess of Devonshire" (145) "Lady Margaret 
Lindsay " (160) are a few of many portraito of 
beauties which charm by sweetness of " disposi- 
tion" quite as much as by beauty or mere 
technical dexterity. Other ladies who have no 
supreme physical attraction, as the first " Coun- 
tess of Spencer" (168) and "Mrs. Heberden," 
(179) delight us scarcely less; and we are 
captivated even by such a plain old lady 
as "Mrs. Walker" (39). This power of in- 
te.resting us in the personality of his sitters, a 
power possessed by Rembrandt perhaps more than 
any other artist^ is shown in several portraite of 
men, and in none more than in Mr. J. W. Noble's 
portrait of "William Jones" (111), a good- 
natured old gentleman of whom we should like 
some more information than is given by the note 
in the catologue. The fact that he was great 
uncle of the late Miss Warre, of Hestercombe 
Park, Taunton, scarcely satisfies the human 
sympathy excited by the kind old features. 

Not that we are not (piteful to Mr. F. G. 
Stephens for the many interesting notes with 
which he has illustrated the catelogue. They 
will add much to the intelligent appreciation of 
the collection by the ordinary visitor, and. if 
revised with the necessary care, will form a 
record of permanent value to the student. To 
the catalogue we must refer our readers for an 
account of Gainsborough's transparencies, some 
beautiful specimens of which are exhibited by 
Mr. G. W. Reid, and for a record of the numerous 
beautiful and interesting pictures which we have 
not been able to include in the scope of the 
present article, 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 



Mr. W. Thompson Watkin's Boman Lanoaahirei 
p. 182 :— 

"In 1802 there was found, after a high flood, in 
the bed of a little stream called the ArUe Beck 

i which coming from the south falls into the river 
!iune), near Oaton, about four miles east-north- 
east, in a stndght line from Lancaster, a very fine 
milliarium of Hadrian. It is a cylindrical column 
about seven feet high, nearly four feet in drcnm- 
ferenoe, and is now preserved in Mr. Gregaon's 
grounds at Oaton. 

IMP'GAES 
TR ' HADRIA 
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The only difficulty in this is in the last line, wheie 
the form before the M is puzzling. Were the 
stone similar to others of its class it should have 
here given us the Boman name of Lancaatar/' 

Mr. Mowat assente to the remark oontained 
in the last sentenoe of this quotation, observing 
that the distance of three Roman zniles seems 
to be measured from the old wall at Lan- 
caster. His suggestion ia that the reversed yi 
stands for Caatris (Eastris), "from the camp." 
We are unable to agree in Mr. Mowat's conclu- 
sion that the Roman station at Lancaster had 
no otiier name than Castra ; bat it is in every 
way likely that in ite own immediate neigh- 
bourhood a Roman station or town would 
more frequently be mentioned under the desig- 
nation of Castra (or possibly Oaatrum) than 
under ite proper name. That this was often the 
case appears evident from the fact that the 
Anglo-I^ucons borrowed the word " oeaster " to 
denote a Roman town ; and it is worth noting, 
as a possible relic of older usage, that both 
Eboracum and Deva are sometimes spoken of 
in tihe Saxon Chronicle simply as Coaster, with- 
out the usual prefixes. Deva, indeed, still re- 
tains this shortened name in the form Chester. 
It does not appear that any exact preoedent 
occurs for the use of the reversed X as a symbol 
of casira; but it is in accordance with general 
epigraphic analogies, and yields in this instance 
so appropriate a sense that there seems to be 
strong ground for accepting the interpretation 
as corr^. . Mr. Mowat's expansion and tran- 
slation of the whole inscription are as follows: — 
Invp(er(aan) Caea{art) Tr{aiano) Hadria{no) 
Aug[uito\ p{(mUfici) m(aa5tTOo), t{r%bunicia) 
p(ote8tate)y co(n)«(ttZi) terHum, p{(Uri) p{cari€ie), 
K{astris) m{iaia) p{a8suum) trio. "To the 
Emperor Caesar Traian Hadnan Augpzstas, high 
pontiff, invested with the tribimidal power, 
consul for the third time, Father of the Ck>an- 
try. Prom the Camp, three miles." Mr. 
Mowat observes that the titles here ascribed 
to the Emperor Hadrian refer the date of the 
inscription to the time comprised between the 
years 121 and 123 of our era. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE CATON INSCRIPTION. 

Mb. Robebt Mowat, of Paris, the editor of 
the Bulletin Spigraphiquet has favoured us with 
what seems to be a plausible suggestion respect- 



"TBOB LIFB OF HABLOT BEOWHB. 

Hi«hgato : Jan. 7, 1886. 
My attention has been drawn to two letters 
referring to my Life of **Phiz,** the first of 
which purporte to correct certain unimportant 
dates and statemente in that work, and the 
second letter oorrecte the first. 

I have only to say that I obtained my inf or- 
matien from the present head of the artist's 
family and others (as fully explained in the 
Preface to the book), and this was printed only 
after his revision of the statemente in type. 

D. C. Thoicsof. 



is their simplicity. When he attempted to what seems to be a plausible suggestion respect- 
i his figure, as in the portrait of Colonel ing the interpretation of the Roman inscription 
Leger (23), lent by the Queeu, he was not [ leferred to in the following paragraph from 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Thb excavations undertaken at Sunium by 
the Qerman Archaeological Institute have been 
rewarded with resulte of considerable import- 
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anoe. The gronnd-plaii of the temple of 
Athene has been f nlly asoertamed. It appears 
that the longer side of the building had thirteen 
cohnnnsy not twelye, as ifl indicated in the plan 
nven by Blouet in the Expedition de Marie, 
The frieze, portions of which had been dis- 
covered and copied by travellers at various 
times, has now, it is believed, been entirely 
recovered, though the sculptures are unfortu- 
nately not in a good state of preservation. It 
has also been ascertained uiat the marble 
temple, which dates from the Peridean age, 
was bmlt over an earlier edifice of calcareous 
tufa, and followed the same general plan, 
thoogli the older building ^ somewhat 
smaller. 

Fboic the New York Commercial Advertiwr of 
December 6 we learn that Mr. W. Hamilton 
Gibson, the well-known artist, has discovered 
at Sandy Hook, Conn., a painting which he 
confidently believes to be an original Claude 
Lorraine. The picture, which is on panel, was 
rendered wholly invisible by an accumulation 
of dirt and a thick coat of gummy varnish. 
The removal of this covering brought to view a 
landscape resembling in character the subjects 
of many of Claude^s well-known works, and 
indoding two pools of water, a stone bridge 
over a stream, a view of distant mountains, and 
two figures— a shepherd in a blue blouse, and a 
woman with a red garment about her shoulders 
and a basket on her head. On the back of the 
panel was the signature '* Claud Lorrain,*' with 
the monogram C.L. beneath. Mr. Gibson 
admits that the precise subject is not to be 
found in the Liber Veritatis ; but he maintains 
that the work presents marked resemblances to 
many of Claude's imquestioned productions, 
and that its merits are such as to forbid its 
bein^ ascribed to any inferior hand. If Mr. 
Gibson's discovery should prove genuine, there 
c in be no doubt of its extraordinary importance. 

Thz Mition de luxe of Romeo and Juliety 
Olnstrated with photogravures from original 
drawings by Mr. Frank Dicksee, which was 
published in October last by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co., is already becoming scarce, and the 
pabliflhers now give notice uiat in accordance 
witb the right which thev reserved to them- 
Klves they have increased the price from £3 10s. 
to £o ds. 

Thx forthcoming volumes of the ^*Biblio- 
theqne Internationale de T Art " are Les MuUes 
d'AffeiTiagney by M. Emile Michel; Ohiherti et 
«on Ecole, by Mr. Charles Perkins ; and Histoire 
de la Miniature hyzantine, by M. Kondakoff. 

The Coum'er de VArt publishes a letter from 
H. J. A. Durighello relating to the ctiscovery 
at Sidon of some i>rehi8toric remains, including 
eight flint spear-heads and seven flint axes, 
with several skulls and fragments of bones. 
The objects were found at a deptii of eleven 
metres. 

» The bound volume of Little Folke (Cassell) 
reached us too late to be noticed among *' Gift- 
Books " ; but it is fairly entitled to a mention 
here, if only because of the unusual excellence 
of the colour printing in the frontispiece. The 
other full-pa^ illustrations in various tints 
are also creditable. But, of course, the chief 
attraction lies in the letterpress, which we have 
fomd to supply a fresh zest to youthful palates 
surfeited with richer luxuries. 



who goes bv the name of ^nea shows herself a 
mistress of graceful motion, and that many 
dancers— children and grown women — add to the 
interest of the spectacle and to the organised bustle 
of the stage. "Whittington," whether we like it or 
no, is indeed a triumph for the manager whose 
lavish enterprise has established at the theatre a 
tradition of success. We have not ourselves seen 
the pantomime, but this is how iJl the world 
speaks of it. 

Instead of seeing the pantomime, we 
went again the other evening; to the nobler 
spectacle of << Hamlet." In this performance at 
the Princess's, the taste and the material wealth 
bestowed on the production would alone have 
ensured some measure of popularity ; but we 
prefer to find in the extremely able manner in 
which the piece is acted the real reason for its 
continued attractiveness. The performance was 
criticised in some detail in these columns soon 
after it was first given, and there is not very much 
to add to what was then said. It may, however, 
fairly be reported that the run of the piece has 
thus far aided instead of diminished the effec- 
tiveness of the performance. Mr. Wilson Barrett 
is even more satisfactory than when he- 
equipped by weeks of rehearsal, and, doubtless, 
years of study — ^he first essayed the character of 
Hamlet. He now feels — and, perhaps, it is not 
too much to say that his performance shows — 
the advantage of contact with manv successive 
audiences. Miss Eastlake has maoe yet more 
remarkable advance as Ophelia, for in her case 
there was greater room for progress. Even at 
the very first the lady had purged herself of 
mannerisms, which in her later performances of 
poetic melodrama had bej^n to beset her. She 
was pleasant in the earuer scenes ; touching in 
the mad scenes. But she has now gained in power, 
and, judging from the fashion in wmch she enacted, 
the other evening, the most trying portions of a 
never very grateml part. Miss Eastlake must now 
find herself in the very fullest possession of her 
means. It is quite worth saying to those who 
have seen the Princess's ** Hamlet " once, that, if 



a fiowinff sea," is buQt upon a long pedal note. 
The thira, " She is not fair to outweurd view," 
has an accompaniment which is more in organ 
than pianoforte style. 

The Maiden and the Sea. By W. Mason. 
^Wood.^ A plainly written, but by no means 
ineffective, ballad. 

The Three Hoses and H(me and Love, By H. 
Log6. TBrighton: J. & W. Chester.) Two 
light ana rather graceful songs. In the first 
the accompaniment begins wel]^ but gets thick 
and less interesting towards the close. 

The Healing of Blind Bartimaeus, Anthem 
by F. H. Burstall. (Novello.^ The mnsio 
is restless, and the short snatcnes of melody 
are not striking. The choral parts are the best ; 
and there are passages in the closing move- 
ment which seem to show that the composer 
is capable of better things. 

The Child Jesus. By Karl Hahn. (J. F. 
Schipper & Co.^ The ox>enine of this '' oaiol 
of praise " remmds one a little of the second 
scene in *'Tannhauser," while the middle sec- 
tion has a very Mendelssohnian swing about it. 
There are one or two nice phrases in the sons ; 
but, after all, the most attractive part is we 
frontispiece. 

New Series of Christmas Carols. Words by 
Mrs. Hemaman. Music by A. Bedhead. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) This series is spe- 
cially intended for children, but some of the 
mdodies contain uncomfortable intervals, and 
the accompaniments do not show a very prac- 
tised hand. Of the ten, the last four are the 
most successful. 

The Musical Circle. Vol. V. (H. Vickers.) 
This volume, published at a shilling, contains 
certainly a great deal for the money. There 
is rather a mixed collection of songs, piano- 
forte solos, and dance music. Why introduce 
Chopin's "Funeral March" with alterations 
and additions, and simplifications, which rob it 
of aU charm? Schumann's "Abendlied" is 
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THE STAGE. 

It would be difficult to say anything novel about 
tbe single pantomime which draws London ; but it 
W better just be recorded that *' Whittington " 
is the title and subject of Mr. Harris's gigantic 
pnid action at Drury Lane, that Miss Fanny 
L»^lie i» its principal actress, Mr. Campbell and 



in acceptableness. It is, as a whole, a performance 
for which the playgoer may be grateful. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Cantate Domino and Deus Misereaiur. By G. F. 
Cobb. (Novello.) The author not only gives 
us a setting of two canticles, but also an in- 
teresting Preface, in which he discusses the 
question of "unison" writing in church com- 
position. It is quite evident from the tone of 
his remarks, and from the simple and tuneful 
character of his vocal music, that in publishing 
these pieces he hopes to contribute something 
that may be of practical use to the Church's 
service of song. He wishes congregations to 
take a direct Siare in choral worship, and, in 
the majority of cases, this can only be done 
satisfactorily by the adoption of imison form; for 
Mr. Cobb says veiv trmy ** the organisation of 
anything like satisfactory part-singing can only 
be undertaken in very exceptional cases." The 
organ parts of the two cantides are written with 
taste and judgment. Of the two we prefer the 
second. Page 8 is very effective, but tne second 

Sassage for " boys " commences too much d la 
[endelssohn. In an Appendix Mr. Cobb gives 
some passages in four-part vocal harmony to 
be substituted when desirable. 

We have likewise three Ihiglish Ballads by 
the same composer, publishea by Beid Bros., 
London. The melodies of all three are simple 
and 



to have given it and left out Chopin's name to 
the former piece. 



pleasing. In the first ** Ah I County Guy, 

the hour is mgh," the accompaniment is cleverly 

developed from the subject of the Hour 

Chimes of Great St. Mary^s, Cambridge. The 

^ir. Nichols' its principal actors, that a lady second, a nautical ditty, '* A wet sheet and 



MUSIC NOTES. 

Ths first Monday Popular Concert of the new 
year was well attended. The only attraction 
was Signor Piatti's new sonata, which, of 
course, drew many violoncelloplayers, profes- 
sional and amateur. Before Christmas it was 
announced as a sonata for violoncello (obbligato) 
and pianoforte, but now as one for the two 
instrumente : the pianoforte plays but a very 
secondary part in it. The four movements of 
the work are clear as to form, and there are 
many passages which show off to the best 
advantage Signor Piatti's brilliant talents as 
an executant ; but in the themes and develop- 
ment there is nothing specially novel or im- 
portant. The eminent player received quite' 
an ovation at ttie dose. He was carefully 
accompanied by Mdme. Haas, a pianiste not 
new to these concerts. Her solo was Bach's 
organ Prelude and Fugue in A minor, arranged 
for pianoforte by Dr. liszt. The choice was 
scarcely a wise one. The lady did not do full 
credit to hersdf , and the selection was scarcely 
worthy of a classical programme. Both tho 
Prelude and the Fugue were played in a very 
neat and praiseworthy manner ; but such diffi- 
cult transcriptions demand a performer of ex- 
ceptional force and individuality. Mdme. Haas 
was encored, but her rendering of Chopin's 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 1, was not satisfactory. 
Miss Carlotta Elliot sang with great taste songs 
by Franz, Godard, and Gounod. The quartets 
were Beethoven in C minor, op. 18, No. 4, and 
Haydn in D minor, op. 42. 
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AUTOTYPE. 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SAWYER'S COLIiOTYPBy 

axe printed direofc oh the i>aper with suitable margliis 
apy stee up to Dony, 22 inohes by 17 inchee. This pro- 
I is noted for its excellence in 






Copies of Ancient ManuBoripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions ; 
Copies of Pen-and-ink Sketohes ; 
ODi^ea of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 

and i» Jtrgebr employed by the Trnstees of the 
BxitlabL Hosemn, the Palaeographical, Nnmismatieai, 
AnItMArian. tmd otber Learned Societies, and by the 
IjeacUg PoUiahers. 






ABt4ityM Prlntinff FnoaM, or that which m hmr* flrttbtkfly 
' , •flSffdtmany adTuUgc for oertsfai pnrpoflM of Book Ultwtra- 
..,,.— nhlrftTHT-r th«w belti« •bw>hilfl fltMlty, and, u oomptf«d with 
aax Ktbffor mgrKrlng, oouidwrnblo Mooony »» the prnwrAtioD ofMnaU 
•dfUons. A phocographle or ethor poctntt, a photograph of any oHaeC, m 
•cohioff or oChar moaoohromadFawtaag can be copied pradaely, the drawing 
u U laft tha hand of tha orlglaal artlat. withoat tha poaHbtlttyor any In- 
aoevady from tho work of Intonnedlato pwaona.**— llmef , April 17tb, 1873 

To adcnm the Walls of Home "with Ckipies of Artiatic 

Mastexpieoes, visit 

THSAUTOTTFE FINE-ABT GALLSBT, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 
CtOalognes, IM pp., Sirpende, frM by pott. 

"AUTOTXTB in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART." With Three lUnstrations, 21 pp., free to any 



THE ATTTOTYPB COMPANY. 
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UKIFOItlf WITH **KBRAMIC ART OF JAPAN." 
1 ToL, Impntal 8vo, 11a. 

APANESE ENAMELS. 

with IlhMlratlona from tV Bowaa CoUoetlcn. 

With two pUtco la cotonra and geld by Flnnhi DMot ot Ola., 
8lxt«an plataa In Astotypa» and namonoa Woodenti. 

By JAMBS L. B0WB8, 
AmiHtf «#" JapancM Mariu and Saala," and joint Aathor of ** Baramla 

Art of Japan.** 
** Tha book need, only to be aeen to be admired. S'ndy of Japancae hb. 
toty and Utnraiua U shown In almoateraiT pmrq.''— Anttmon. 
*^Thla book k a Talnab e as well a« a baaatlAil one."— 4eac(«my. 
**Moat dellghtAiUy dlacarslv«.''~i4r< J^wmal 

* A worthy oompanlen to :ka aplendld ▼olamea which bear Mr. Bowca' 
aame."— J rcMteel. 

BKMiAKP qOAkftal. 1S> fleeadWy, Inrndtm. _ 



Joel pnbllshed, smali Srti, 119 pp. 

THE SHILLING GEOGSAPHT. 

By Dr. MORRISON, M.A., F.R.O.8. 

** Dr. Morriaon haa c-*m p r w aad n iaige amoaat of gaograpUca* know- 
ledge IntA a Tcry amsll apace, without becom ng obacarv. A bright foatu'c 
of tbe book Is the Introdnotlon of set-tHpi round the British fates, and 
railwajr>tripf from the chief centres to Tarloua towns and places of in- 
tore«t/'— KdncoiioiMt Timit*. 

** The bouk Is Tery fhll of a ralnsble se'eetion of fheta. It la an accurate 
and wall-azTanged tpltome of general geography.**— AcAoo/nMUler. 



ALSO, BT nc Samb Autbor. 

Th« HISTORICAL SCHOOL GEOORAFHT 

aeS pp., 8s. 6d. Fourth Editio t. Revised. 
Speelmans sent to Principals by the Author, n, Abercromby-place 
Sdinbufgh, on receipt of e'ght or tweniy-one stamps rokpectlTely. 

London ; gmrKitr, mabshall. > Co. 

NBW FAIRY TALB FOR CHRISTMAS OR BIRTUDATS. 

EFFIE and her STRANGE ACaUAINT- 
ANCKS. A TSiy curious ctory, almost true. By the Rot. J 
Crofts, author of** Flowers with Roota.** lliustrated by Oordon Browne. 
Cloth, elegant, gUt edgee, Ssw, post firea. 

"Oortotnly, since Alice fai Wonderland, there haa ncTcr appeared a m<«rt 
charming F«iry Tale than theoe 'AdTcnturea of Kflle.' Tbe beanUrullj' 
drawn piotuf eo art by Gordon Browne, and the get np Is capitai " 

Jlookttiler. 

XpLOWERS with ROOTS. By the same 

X; Author. Being AUegorle* and Senaona for Chndm. Price la. 6d.. 
0*otb, poet freei 
**T1m allffloriet would oartalnly Charm any childish aadleace.** 

Cheater : PBiLLirsov A OOLOBB, 



NEW CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF 

E. 8PENDBR'8 NOVELL. 

Now ready, price 28., boards ; 9s. dd., oloth ; 8s. 6d., 

haif-m«rocoo (postage, 4d.). 

R s s X o :e^ s x>. 

By E. SPENDER, _ , „ 

Author of "A True Marriage," •*Son and Heir,** &c. 
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8ATUEBAT, JANUARY 11, 1885. 

No. 668, New S&ries. 

Thb Editob eannot undertake to return, or 
to eorreepond with the writers of, refected 
manueeript. 

It ii particularly requested that all hueinees 
letters regarding the tupply of the paper, 
j-0., mag he addressed to the Pitblibhsr, and 
not to the Editob. 

LITERATURE. 

Mg : from the Fall of Napoleon I. in 1815 
to the Death of Victor Emmanuel in 1878. 
By John Webb Frobyn. (CasseU.) 

Thb want sapplied by this book is one which 
most haye been felt by many for the last 
fooiteen years. When the straggles and 
Ticissitades of half a century had at last 
achieved the liberation and union of Italy, it 
became desirable to have a connected survey 
of the sequence of causes that led up to the 
event It is too soon to have a history of this 
period in the completest sense, but not too 
won to have the facts told consecutively, and 
with the due proportion which is almost sure 
to be impaired in an impression of current 
affsirs gathered from newspapers. Mr. 
Probyn's book is a clear, straightforward, 
well-written narrative of less than four hun- 
^^ pftg^ " a concise account of the chief 
causes and events which have transformed 
Italy from a divided into a united country/' 
He does not claim to have had access to any 
unpaUished documents, but his ^'reading or 
consultation " of the sixteen books enumerated 
at the end of his Preface has been supple- 
mented by ''personal knowledge of Italian 
aiEairs " acquired by residing the greater part 
of each year in Italy and among Italians from 
1859 to 1867, and again in 1870-71. 

To us, now, the victorious conclusion seems 
a certainty from the first ; it was far other- 
wise to those who watched or shared the 
straggle through its earlier and longer part. 
We may count the Neapolitan revolution of 
1820 as the beginning of the movement for 
Italian freedom which triumphed finally in 
1870. Between these dates lies exactly half 
a century ; yet in 1850, when three-fifths of 
that period had passed, it required very un- 
usual faith or very unusual sagacity not to 
think the cause hopelessly ruined. 

The division of the country into small 



states, while on the one hand it makes the 
uorative somewhat desultory, on the other 
hand adds a dramatic element in the gradual 
converging of their different paths toward the 
common goal, and also affords much variety 
ol study to the political observer. Hie king- 
doms of Naples and Piedmont are, of course, 
the extremes of contrast. Naples served to 
show the worst of what Italy was, Hedmont 
to show the best promise of what she might 
be. As to Naples, it would have seemed 
incredibLe beforehand that one throne would 
be able to exhibit in succession four such 
dastaidly tyrants as Ferdinand I., Francis I., 
Ferdinand II., and Francis II. Hirough 
lorty years of tyranny broken by revolts 
thev panetnally perform their allotted part 
^ but slightly varying routine. In 1820 
the people rise, Ferdinand I. grants a con- 
atibiiioii in all haste, and takes the oath 



to it, adding of his own accord : '^ Omni- 
potent God, who with infinite penetration 
lookest into the heart and into the future, if 
Hie, or if one day I should be faithless to 
my oath, do thou at this instant anoihilate 
me." In 1821 the Austrians have been in- 
voked, the king is a despot again, and con- 
demning hundreds to death and banishment 
for the crime of having kept the oath he 
broke. In 1848 the people have again risen, 
and Ferdinand II., passionately demanding 
the red cockade, **for it is the colour of the 
heart," swears another oath : 

'Mn the dread name of the most Holy Omni- 
potent Qod, one and triune, to whom alone it 
is given to read the depths of the heart, and 
whom alone we invoke as Judge of the puritv 
of our intentions, and of the frank loyalty with 
which we have decided to enter on this new 
path of political order, having heard with 
mature examination our Council of State, we 
have resolved to proclaim, and now proclaim 
irrevocably as sanctioned by us, the following 
constitution." 

Before the year is out he has earned his 
name of ^' Bomba " by his murderous victory 
over his own town of Messioa, and obtained 
Austrian absolution from his oath. The result 
is thus described by the very moderate and 
conservative historian Luigi Farini, quoted 
by Mr. Probyn : — 

"Naples was the prey of furious rage; who- 
ever was known for his love of Italy and 
fidelity to the constitution — ministers, senators, 
deputies, magistrates, priests — were either 
obliged to find refuge on board foreign ships 
from the snares of spies, and so seek safety ux 
exile, or, afflicted with every kind of moral 
and physical evil, were thrown into prisons 
with murderers ; whoever was irksome to the 
infamous swarm of spies and false witnesses 
who headed the police, was the object of 
accusation and inquisition ; some were ci^umni- 
ated from private revenge, and some for gold ; 
there was no guarantee for civic right, no legal 
check, no share in the Oovemment, nothing but 
insolent tyranny." 

A cheering contrast to all this is found in 
the annab of Piedmont. A large part of the 
book is naturally given to that home of 
struggling constitutional liberty, the political 
centre round which the fragments of hopes 
shattered elsewhere gathered and grew. Mr. 
Probyn takes a thoroughly English delight in 
celebrating the virtues and success of this 
most constitutional state and its last king. 
And certainly when Parliamentary institutions 
are blamed for inefficiency, it is worth while 
to remember that no state could have shown, 
considering the circumstances, more steadiness, 
energy, and tenacity, than the Piedmontese. 
What vacillation there was, was mostly per- 
sonal to the kings. The most painful period 
iwas that immediately after the accession 
of Charles Albert in 1831, when the 
king's inclination to inaction, or even re- 
action, was so marked as to incur the positive 
hostility of the party of Italia Oiovine, 
whose single-minded enthusiasm could not 
tolerate hesitation. Charles Albert seems to 
have been a puzzle to himself. ** He more 
than once said, ' Is it not true that I am an 
incomprehensible man ? ' '' Yet even during 
that period the internal administration of 
Piedmont was in many ways good, as well as 
the organisation of the army, and all improve- 
ment of Piedmontese resources was to the 



future benefit of all Italy. And considering 
the great odds in Austria's favour, some hesi- 
tation in taking the field against her was 
excusable. 

One attractive feature in a history of the 
Italian Risorgimento is its production of 
notable men. Mr. Probyn' s book is of course 
not on a scale to give room for biograpbic por- 
traiture, but the part played by individuals is 
for the most part clearly marked. Of the 
four men, however, on whom the coruQrs of 
the fabric of Italian unity might be said to 
rest — Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi, 
and Mazzini — the two former receive, perhaps 
inevitably, a good deal more mention than the 
two latter, especially the last. Garibaldi's 
achievements are well though very briefly 
told, and due tribute paid to his devoted 
heroism. As to Mazzini, with all his uncom- 
promising tenacity, he was so strangely self- 
effacing that it is hardly unexpected to find 
his name appear but seldom in a narrative of 
the struggle of which he was the very soul. 
Once, indeed, his light could not be hidden, 
and that was when it shone on the Capitoline 
Hill. The story of the Roman Republic of 
1849 ; of the deceptive promise of Pius IX. ; 
of the treacherous and deadly action of the 
French government under Louis Bonaparte's 
presidency, and of its general Oudinot (not 
without indignant protest of a minority in 
tho French Assembly, and of the French 
envoys, d'Harcourt and Lesseps) ; of the g»jl- 
lant defence of the city — 19,000 half-trained 
men under Garibaldi holding a French army 
of 35,000 at bay for a month — all this is very 
briefly told in the eighth chapter. " So fell 
Rome," says Mr. Probyn, 

** her soldiers fighting to the last extremity; 
her people vying with each other in maintaining 
the glorious but unequal struggle ; her rulers 
firmfy rejecting every dishonourable proposal, 
and as firmly declaring that Italians, and 
Italians only, had a right to decide what should 
or should not be the government under which 
they would Hve. Assuredly such men are 
rightly held to have deserved well of their 
country." 

They did deserve well, and the defence of 
Rome, though hopeless, was by no means 
useless. It showed that even under the 
shade of the Yatican the new hope of liberty 
could make men ; that Italy possessed an in- 
comparable military leader for the war of 
liberation ; and that the prophet of the creed of 
" Young Italy " was a man as far as possible 
remote from fierce fanaticism — a man wise, 
generous, and resolute, hating nothing but 
baseness, embodying his principles in such 
action as proved their claim to a loyalty more 
than personal. 

For Yictor Emmanuel Mr. Probyn has 
nothing but admiration. A complete estimate 
of that singular character, composite rather 
than complex, with its juxtaposition of strength 
and weakness, dignity and grotesqueness, 
must wait for some later historian. Cavour's 
personality also has materials for further 
analysis ; but nothing can destroy the main 
grounds of the praise here lavished on him. 
No slight element of his fame is, as Mr. Probyn 
points out, that "there was one principle 
Cavour was determined to uphold at all costs, 
that of doing everything with and by the 
representatives of the nation. * Any one can 
govern,' he said, ' by a state of siege,' " 
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ITliat parted Hazzini from CaToar aoid his 
school of diplomatic emancipators was doubt- 
less that to Mazzini the political seemed only 
a part of the moral emancipation to be 
achieyed; he desired to arouse a ceaseless, 
self-sacrificing enthusiasm, which, when it 
triumphed (as it must at last), would leave 
the nation not only free, but heroic. DU 
aliter visum ; but there are surely occasions 
when one can fully sympathise with this 
distrust of diplomatic policy. Such an occa- 
sion is the armistice of Yillafranca in 1859, 
when the Mench emperor, having patched 
his rotting throne by as much fighting as he 
thought safe, first betrayed Yenice to his foe, 
aoid then stole Nice and Savoy from his 
friend. 

Mr. Probyn seldom pauses to heighten the 
effect of facts either by descriptive amplifica- 
tion or by rhetoric ; but he gives a vivid 
picture of the effect of Louis Napoleon's 
betrayal of Yenice : — 

*' But if it be easy to understand the resent- 
ment so generally felt by the Italians, it is 
difficult to give an idea of tibe grief which filled 
the hearts of the Yenetians. Their hox>e and 
joy had increased with each suooess of the 
alUes. These feelings gave way to full assur- 
ance when from the top of the Campanile of 
St. Mark the masts of the iJlied fieets oould 
be descried. Already the citizens began to 
count the days till they should be free. 
Already had they planned how the remains of 
their beloved and honoured Manin should be 
brought from the land of his exile and reve- 
rently laid within their own Yenice, which he 
had served so faithfully and loved so well. . . • 
Suddenly Yenice was confronted with the diead 
reality that she was to continue beneath the 
old, leaden, hated yoke. For the time no other 
feeling showed itself save that of dull, deep 
despair. To enter into a Yenetian family in 
those days was like entering where death had 
■truck down some member espeoially beloved." 

The defence of Yenice against the Austrians 
in 1849 — as heroic as the defence of Bome, 
and more prolonged — ^is well told in the eighth 
chapter, and all honour paid to the leader. 
After the four names above given, that of 
Daniele Manin must rank next in the roll of 
the founders of Italian unity. Nor could 
there be a more signal instance than Yenice 
to illustrate the old moral of Herodotus, and 
to show what virtues freedom can evoke from 
unpromising soil. 

Mr. Probyn's estimates of men and things 
are never harsh, and sometimes rather optimist. 
Eor instance, when he speaks of the cordial 
relations of Eussia with Piedmont in 1856, 
he does not even hint that resentment against 
Austria may have influenced the Eussian 
Foreign Office at least as much as disinterested 
sympathy with Piedmont. The progress of 
Italy since her liberation is surveyed in the 
last chapter in a genial spirit. Except ex- 
cessive taxation for the maintenance of arma* 
ments, Mr. Probyn does not find any point in 
Italian affairs to disapprove. Assuredly Italy 
is not to be judged prematurely. The 
mighty wind which made the dry bones live 
has subsided ; it remains to see how the life 
will last. But whatever other national deliver- 
ances there may be yet to achieve, none can 
evoke the peculiar interest with which Europe 
watched the county of Dante, of Columbus, 
of Buonarotti, of Galileo shake off the in- 
veterate grasp of political death. 

Emntsi Mtxbs. 



StoiJVs Prose Writings. Selected by Stanley 
Lane-Poole. " Parchment Library Series." 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

This is the age of extract. Our elegant and 
cultured era demands that its intellectual 
nourishment shall be supplied in such a form 
as to require no effort to assimilate. Accord- 
ingly there has arisen a large class of literary 
craftsmen whose trade it is to condense into 
small compass, for the benefit of lazy or bnsy 
readers, what is supposed to be the essence 
of the voluminous writings of our famous 
authors past and preBent« By-and-by, when 
all our writers have been submitted to this 
sort of Liebig-process, the aspirant to the 
reputation of literary connoisseurship will be 
able to dispense with the clumsy services of 
library. A few judiciously purchased 
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volumes of extract will furnish him with all 
that is necessary for him to know of his 
native literature ; and he will be able to 
discourse with easy grace upon the particular 
excellencies of every author who has written 
a line worth extracting. The subject is one 
which naturally invites satirical treatment; 
and it must be admitted that this multiplica- 
tion of facilities for the acquirement of second- 
hand and superficial knowledge is a symptom 
to be regarded with some degree of appre- 
hension. However, as this is the spirit of our 
age, we must make the best of it; and 
aft^ all, there is some comfort in living 
in a period which is so abundant in con- 
trivances for economising labour. Unfortu- 
nately conditioned as we are, being all of us 
so busy writing books that we have little or 
no leisure to spare for reading any, we detect 
something *' almost Providential " in the 
happy conjuncture that gives us the means 
of minimising this latter labour, and setting 
free our energies for the former. 

Begarding the matter from this cheerful 
point of view, one takes up the present 
volume of selections from Swift with a mingled 
feeling of thankfulness and resignation. It 
was a pleasant surprise to find the name of 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole associated with this 
task, and an examination of the manner in 
which he has accompUshed it gives one reason 
to be grateful that it fell into hands so apt. 
With our fondness for Lyres, Treasuries, En- 
cheiridions, and other heterogeneous casquet- 
gemmery, we are in some danger of letting 
drop out of fashion among us the man of one 
book. It is not implied that the present 
selector is only a man of one book ; but he 
has — though originally ''upon compulsion" 
as he informs us — ^made Swift his own. He 
has this prime qualification — that he and his 
author are firm friends. Still, even to one 
so qualified for honest editing, the task of 
putting Swift into the pot of extract was one 
of peculiar difficulty. To attempt an adequate 
representatioil of the range and power of such 
a genius within such a compass was, indeed, 
to attempt the impossible ; for Swift is none 
of your Wotdsworths, whose spirit submits 
mildly to be gqueezed into a pint-pot. Much 
of his work, moreover, can be so iH^uoed only 
upon the usual sham-sample-system, which 
resembles the clipping of patches from, a 
picture. The apologetic tone which pervades 
part of, Mr. LaLC-Poole's Preface betrays his 
consciousness of this impossibility. "So doubt 



of the double service which he claims for a 
volume of selections, this volume is rather 
for those who do not, than for those who do, 
know Swift. The selections are such as 
every student of Swift knows intimately in 
their own place ; and, where the passages are 
fragmentaJT*, such a reader may feel a just 
sense of injury. But to murmur at this 
would imply a most unfair demand that Mr. 
Lane-Poole should gratuitously pass between 
the devil and the deep sea. What he has 
done is to '' provide the unad venturous reader 
with the easiest way to learn a little of an 
author he feels he ought to know " by letting 
Swift speak for himself in the best and most 
varied exercise of his power, and by speaking 
for him in a delightful Preface. A judicious 
modicum of notes is added for the benefit of 
the '' unad venturous reader." The *^un- 
adventurous reader " whom this volume fails 
to allure into a deeper acquaintan^ with one 
of the very greatest figures in English history 
— the English genius who stands without 
rival in the long succession from Milton down 
to Bums — ^must be consigned to the doom of 
Ephraim, and left alone to his idols. 

Something such if as wortii attempting (or 
the sake of Swift, even though the result 
might only' be partially satiirfactory. The 
charge against the popular acquaintance with 
Swift is not so much that he is unknown as 
that he is known falsely. His reputation is 
of a peculiar kind — a reputation consisting 
in a name that is universally popular and 
a character that is universaily misappreciated. 
Since Thackeray played the Calvinistio divine 
in a lecture which Mr. Lane-Poole distia- 
guishes by an infinitely too charitable epithet 
when he calls it ^* slight," and held up before 
assemblies looking up with foolish faees of 
wonder that homed monster of his labelled 
*' Swift," the name has been to the general, 
if not anathmna iMnmaiha, at least a byword 
and a shaking of the head. It is one of 
Minerva's caprices that the writer who ' 
endeavours to give a true portrait of Swift 
should be cotidemnedto appear as the defender 
of a hopeless paradox, bemuse the critie whose 
humour it was to smear his brethren with 
his own tarry stick of snobbery has chosen as 
the object of his attack the person of one 
whose manhood is to his as Ossa to a wart. 

*' All my endeavours to distinguish myself weie 
only for want of a great title and f ortime, that I 
mi^ht be used like a lord by those who have an 
opinion of my parts : whether right or wrong 
is no great matter. And so the reputation of 
wit and great learning does the office of a blue 
riband and a coach and six.'' 

The man who could Usten to these bitter 
words — ^words that re-awakan the sad self- 
mocking voice of Hamlet to the courtier, 
'' Sir, I lack advancement" — and was able, 
with a more than Gtermim sagacity, to dis- 
cover in them the tones of a sneak and a 
bravo, had better have held his tongue. 

Swift needs no apologist ; he needs only to 
be known as he is. In this respect Mr. Lane- 
Poole's volume, excellent tiiough it be, per- 
haps shows us too much of the writer and too 
Uttle of the man. It is possible to dis- 
tinguish. We are grown ^ucb a literary people 
in these days of peddling critiques that we 
commonly let our authors melt out of human 



a certain confidence in an ignorant British ?]iap^>to mere literary phenomena. Surely 
pubUo encouraged him to persevere. Jn spite P^ " *™® ^® ^^ ^^® ^*^ ^**^ '^K'**^ 
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diat are only ghosts of men, and got ready to 
take a grip oi oar authors by the living hand. 
Net that Mr. Laae-Poole is ihe yiotiaL of euoh 
soholaatiGiBm ; but one is inclined to think 
that his Tolanie wonld hare been a happier 
saocess as an intiodnction to Swift if he had 
kept more oonaMteotly in view the presenta- 
tbn dt Swift's personality. Eor in that lies 
the aagnetic power; the writings are only 
the BMtal that conveys it. His Preface might 
hsTe been mote on that line, and the range <^ 
ttiactioB might have been widened. Osne 
wtuU gladly have t<»8gonfi the '* Proposal for 
ImproTing the Englidx Tongue/' a paper in 
ir^Mi there is small living interest, for the 
flike of a lew passages from the JtamtMi. 
Their intanst would not have been *' literary,'' 
hut they would have thrown a diff event light 
on all ^ rest No writer ever revealed less 
of his heart than Swift, but that is reason 
why it ahoold be known that few writers 
have 80 much of heart to show. Mr. Laaa- 
Poole has given us Swift's passionate scorn 
and anoerity, the prophetic fervour that 
"denounces with the burden of Moab," the 
MMW iaidigtuftio with which he rands the 
world in pieces, and his laughter that seems 
to iaaue in gusto of flame fr(Mn a nether region. 
Bat thia is not enough. There is also the 
pawionafce {lathos and burning fever of heart 
whid& he neiver eiqM)8ed. Only from the 
JmnuH da we see ol what d^ths of tender* 
aeas thia sum was cabbie, and in tMs we see 
what it i« that turns his laugh into a sob, 
that makea the words break from him, as in 
the Moie^i Ptqpoiolj like cries of agony, and 
gives his lile the pity and the terror of Lear 
enacted and suffered in bitterest earnest. 

Swiit tnniing over the leaves of the Journal 

U SMUy and Oadyle turning the leaves of 

his wile'a ditfy, ase two eompaidon pictures 

nagularlj etnking. The parallel might be 

enfknidLy extended to a multitude of minor 

details ol their Uvea. It is still more sig- 

BiieaDt when we compare the genius oi the 

gwiitsat humorist of the eighteenth century 

with that of the greatest hnmoriat of the 

meisCTith. Mr. Leme-Poole has called Swift 

the Oarlyle of his age, and, in spite of di£er- 

eaeea, toe interest in these two is radically 

ane. Apart frvm their community of temper, 

their impmous pride, impatience of contra- 

dietioa^ abnormal sdU-conaciousness of merits 

oonteaapt for the multitude, fit£ul misanthropy, 

AevB IS alao an essential identity in their 

point of view. The one to whom his age was as 

''the wy dvegs of time" might have written 

an eaiiier resaion of the other's LaUer^Day 

PmmpkkUi and in the dothes-PhiLoac^y oi 

Smritr w% aeem to lecognise the eye which 

had cast tiie same look of disillusion in the 

2U#. But to go deeper, their phibsophy, if 

it need be so called, is the same. Carlyle, 

ivmg ktfter, was infloenood by development, 

but it never materially affected his mental 

hine. Ifitk him, as with Swift, in creed as 

m. 0— duet, the izat and final word was 

inJJTiiiaaliiiin 

▲t • IDDS when CSudyle's name is the gossip 
if all tlie eiaealating libraries, it may be hoped 
thait Mr. Laoe-Poole^s volume wiU be a means 
d nmfmg a& iatareat in hia greater proto- 
and, to tfaoae who requixe it, a oor- 
t» tlM ttrtortflV influenoe of fresh 
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KATIVE AUEBICAN LEGENDS AND LITEBATURB. 

A Migration Legend of the Creek Indians. 
With a Linguistic, Historic, and Ethno- 
graphic Introduction. By Albert 8. Gat- 
schet. Vol. I. (Philadelphia.) 

The Algonquin Legends of New JEngland; or, 
Myths and Folk-lore of the Micmac, Pas- 
samaquoddy, and Penobscot Tribes. By 
Charles G. Leland. (Sampson Low.) 

It may be heresy to say so, but this writer 
must confess that he has never been able to 
attach much importance to the so-called 
Kasi'hta migration legend of the Maskoki 
(Greek) Indians. The current statements 
regarding it flow rapidly from a few historic 
de^ to vague or unauthenticated reports, 
which soon run dry in the incoherent sands 
of mere conjecture. That it was verbally 
ddivered by Chikilli, '< Emperor" of the 
Upper and Low^ Creeks, during the National 
C^vention held in 1735, at Savannah, in the 
presence of James Oglethozpe, Governor of 
the Carolinas, may be taken iox granted. It 
also seems established that a contemporary 
English translation, written in red and black 
letters on a buffalo hide, was handed over to 
the British authorities, sent to England, and 
in the same year translated into German. 
This German version, which Mr. Gatschet 
regards as '' an authentic and comparatively 
aeeurate rendmng of the original^" is em- 
bodied in von Beck's Diarium von seiner 
Eeise naeh Oeorgien im Jahr i735, and is 
apparently the source of the present Creek 
text. But on this point the statements of the 
<' Am6ricanistes " are perplexively obscure. 
In the Am&riean OauUeer (London, 1762) 
the buffalo skin is stated to have been framed 
and *' hung up in the Georgia Office in West- 
minster." But, after diHgent research, the 
late Mr. N. Triibner failed to discover this 
document, and of the present Creek text all 
we know is that it is a ''re-translation," 
presumably from an English version of the 
German, by Judge G. W. Stidham, of Indian 
territory. 

Two versions were made by this writer, 
one into Creek, dealt with in the volume 
before us, the other into Hitehiti, his mother- 
tongue, which is reserved for the second 
volume, the two forming Kos. lY. and Y. of 
Dr. Brinton's ''Library of Aboriginal American 
Literature." In the text little can be dis- 
covered to support the learned editor's state- 
ment that "it is of a comparatively remote 
age, exceedingly instmctive for ethnography 
and for the development of religious ideas " 
(Preface). From the account above given of 
its pedi^e, it will be seen that tiiere can be 
no question of antiquity, and an examination 
of the contents will soon satisfy the reader 
tiiat its ethnological interest is of the slightest. 
The somewhat abrupt introduction: "At a 
ceztain time the earth opened in the West, 
where its mouth is. The earth opened and 
the Cussitaws [Upper Creeks] came out of its 
mouth and settlMl near by. But tiie earth 
became angry and ate up their children," 
might possibly point to some weatem volcanic 
legion subject to earthquakes as the cradle of 
the Musk<^ race. Farther om a great moun- 
tain is met, which thunders and emits a fierce 
fire blazing upwards, so far eonfirminj^ <^e 
hypothesis. But then they are fi^ to move 
" further West," an4 ^ti^oie^ they later go 



" toward the rising sun," the editor is prob- 
ably rijg;ht in concluding that the Easi'ta 
legend is rather opposed to the theory of a 
Creek migration across the Mississippi from 
west to east. If such a movement ever took 
place, it must have been at far too remote an 
epoch to find an echo in this comparatively 
modem production. 

Its unimportant character would seem to 
be tacitly admitted by Mr. Gatschet himself, 
who relegates it to the end of the volume, 
which is mainly devoted to a comprehensive 
treatise on the interesting group of Southern 
nations sometimes collectively known as 
Apalachians. The value of this section of 
the work cannot be overrated. It will greatly 
increase the r^utation of Mr. Gatschet, 
already well known for his extensive labours 
in the wide field of American anthropology, 
and must long remain a standard work of 
reference for the native raoes of the Gulf 
States. The origin, obscure affinities, early 
history, tribal (Uvisions, social usages, and 
especially the linguistic relations of these 
peoples, are treated in a masterly manner. 
Unfortunately, the linguistic map which was 
to accompany this volume could not be got 
ready in time; but it is promised for the 
next, the appearance of which may shortly 
be expected. 

Little space remains to speak of Mr. 
Leland's book, which must be regarded as 
a valuable contribution to North-American 
folk-l<M. It embodies a consLdesable number 
of myths and legends recently collected by 
the author and some friends among the north- 
eastern group of Algonquin tribes BtiU sur- 
viving in Maine and New Brunswick, and col- 
lectively known as Wabanald or " Bartema." 
In pre-Columbian times these Micmac, Penob- 
scot, and Passamaquoddie tribes appear to 
have come in contact not <mly with the 
Eskimo, who formerly reached far to the 
south of the St. Lawrence, but alao wilii the 
early Norse settlers in the New World. Sub- 
sequently many of them were subjected to 
Christian influences, and the Micmacs are 
still mostly Boman Catholics. Hienoe it ia 
not surprifiing to find their national myths 
largely affected, occasionally even profouiidiy 
modified, by Shamanistic, Scandinavian, and 
Biblican reminiscencea. 

" Around Glooskap, who isby far the grandeert 
and most Aryan-like character ever evolved 
from a savage mind, and who is more con* 
genial to a sukder c^ Shakespeare and Babelais 
than any deity over imagined out of Eurc^j 
there are found strange gianj«; some lit^iil 
Jotuns of stone and ice, sorcerers who became 
giants, like Glooskap, at will; the terrible 
Uhenoo, a human oeing with an icy-stone 
heart, who has sunk to a cannibal and ghoul ; 
all the weird monsters and horrors of the 
Eskimo mythology, witches and demoaa, itt* 
herited from the terribly hlaek aoroery which 
preceded Shamanism, and compared to whioh 
the latter was like ap advanced religion; and 
all the minOT mythology of dwarfs and fairies* 
Therefore the Wabanald mytholo^ is^ as 
regards spirit and meaning, utterly and entirely 
uiSike anything else that is Am^can. Ana; 
though many of its inddeats or tales aie the 
same as those of the Chippewaa or other tribes, 
we stili feel that there ia aninaredihlediffiBreiiee 
in the ^hat " (t>. 3). 

We see at enoe that tiie interest of thia 
remarkable folk-lore is rather hifltorioal and 
psychological than atrietly eUhnioal— hiatorioa 
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as implying long and intimate association 
with Norae and Eskimo peoples, psychological 
as showing the capacity of the native American 
mind to graro and appropriate the yery spirit 
of the ScandinaTian sagas. At the same time 
these texts must be read with some degree of 
caution. They do not appear to be altogether 
" angriffsfrei " ; and altiioagh the editor has, 
on the whole, adhered to his promise rather 
to "collect and preserve" than to "cook" 
the raw material, nevertheless, some of it 
seems to have here and there been subjected 
to the "cooking" process. Thus, in the 
story of the " Tluee Strong Men," the woman 
is described as slaying a demon Bear " with a 
vigorous blow strengthened by hate and 
famishing desire of freedom and a better 
human life." The " desire of a better human 
life" is a very fine sentiment, but it is 
assuredly Mr. Leland's rather than that of 
any actor in old Norse, Eskimo, or Indian 
mythology. However, there is not much of 
this false colouring, and the editor has earned 
the hearty thanks of aU " f olk-lorists " for 
rescuing from oblivion this curious mass of 
North American legendary materials. 

A. S. KsAinc. 



A PoUtieian in Trouble about his Soul. By 
Auberon Herbert. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Thb searchings of heart of Mr. Angus Bram- 
ston, M.P., are somewhat long-drawn out, so 
that it is to be feared a good many readers of 
the Fortnightly R&viow may have failed to 
reach those chapters which form the last 
third of the present volume, and embody the 
writer's own serious opinions. It is one of 
the cases in which the writer has himself to 
thank if he is not read to the end, while, at 
the same time, the reader who ventures to 
form an opinion, after laying the book aside 
in the middle, certainly has not the means of 
forming a fair one. There are, in fact, three 
elements of note in the 300 pages of dialogue, 
and the literary defect of the volume is only 
that the relation between the three is not 
brought out dramatically — a criticism which 
applies to nearly all modem attempts at 
discussion by dialogue. 

The first element is negative. From a 
number of diatribes by various speakers, the 
matter of which would be amusing if there 
were not quite so much of it, we learn that 
Mr. Auberon Herbert distrusts and dis- 
approves of the policy and principles of the 
present Administration, and any possible or 
probable successor to it ; and his disapproba- 
tion is so profound and complete that he 
cannot believe any but a very young and 
innocent recruit to be sincere in following 
leaders who follow nothing but the winds of 
popular favour or caprice. The writer seems 
to labour under an impression, which surely 
any volume of political memoirs — ^from Lord 
Malmesburv backwards — ^would dispel, that 
the game of politics was taken more seriously 
by the players before the attitude of the 
democracy had begun to count among the 
chances to be calculated. He is eloquent upon 
the unreality of political phrases, and the con* 
elusion, put into the mouth of the most honest 
talker, tliat " we are aU of us fareours^^^ finds 
a confirmation, which Mr. Auberon Herbert 
perhaps hardly intends to give, in the fact 
tiiat all this part of the dialogue seems to be 



written by a farceur of the same breed, who 
believes nothing and aspires after nothing, 
except the triumph of posing as a little wiser 
than everybody else. This sort of academic 
porsiflage is, the reader feels, unworthy of a 
politician with a soul or a conscience exercised 
about his soul's salvation; and, except in 
occasional allusions to the wisdom of a rather 
mythological workman called Markham, the 
dialogue contains no hints at the existence of 
those realities of life which the fareoure of 
the political world are justly condemned for 
treating as empty words. 

But as the diatribes proceed and multiply 
we find that the writer and his various motrtii- 
piecas are not inspired solely by a disinterested 
scepticism, such as finds congenial food in 
analysing the development of Mr. Gladstone's 
mind — ^they are moved also by at least one 
practical, political opinion ; and the want of 
principle laid to the charge of modem Liberals 
appears to consist mainly in their agreeing to 
act as if they were not as entirely convinced 
as the author assumes they must be, and as 
he himself is, of the tru^ of this particular 
opinion. It is curious that a politician 
seriously and candidly concerned about his 
own soul should think, or rather feel, for the 
feeling is not justified by argument, that the 
one thing now-a-days necessary for political 
salvation is legislatively to let alone the exist- 
ing distribution of propertv. At an early 
st^^ in the discussion, Holmshill, a candid 
country gentleman — ^who is not at all sure that 
it would not be for the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number if lus estate were cut up 
into allotments— enquires ingenuously, " But 
what would you have done?" "I can tell 
you what I would not have done" is the 
answer, which, beaten out thin, fills the next 
200 pages. And the sum and substance of 
the charges against the Liberalism which 
receives its education from Mr. Gladstone is 
that the writer does not believe that either 
Mr. Gladstone or his followers can be sincere 
in thinking that the country has anything to 
gain by legislation which begins or encourages 
tiie fatal process of tampering with the sacred 
rights of property. 

So far, Mr. Herbert might as well have 
been writing in Blackwood as in the Fort^ 
nighUy Review^ and there is nothing very new 
or original in his criticisms, which skim the 
surface in admirable illustration of the poli- 
tical unreality he wishes to satirise. But at 
last we find with relief that he has only been 
guilty of the venial literary error of the 
novelist who succeeds in hiding his mystery 
so weU that the reader has to be informed of 
its existence and the clue to it at the same 
time. Mr. Herbert is not the scornful sceptic 
he has led us to believe ; he has a master and 
a creed : he believes in Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
philosophy and in the politics of those much- 
maligned "friends of humanity" who pass 
most of their lives in Continental gaols because 
they call themselves Anarchists, and are 
seldom out of gaol long enough to explain to 
the general r^er what they mean by the 
term. Mr. Auberon Herbert has not, indeed, 
the consistency of his opinions ; but the root 
of the matter is in him, and, as he is not want- 
ing in courage, he will, doubtless, end by 
recognising his true allies. "One of the 
greatest truths that we have to learn," says 
the oracle Markham, " however unwilling we 



may still be to do so, is that no man amongst 
us, good or bad, is fit to possess power over 
his fellow men," and what is true of indivi- 
duals is equally true of classes, and no less 
true of majorities than of minoritiee. This 
doctrine is the cornerstone of the Anarchist 
creed; the one inalienable natural right of 
man is to do as he pleases, subject to the 
condition of not interfering with the co-equal 
rights of others. Any government which 
aims at securing the universal exercise of this 
right ipio facto infringes it, for the govern- 
ment must consist of men who have, and can 
have, no right to set up as ruler and judge 
over their fellows. The real Anarchist is an 
enthusiast who believes that the more inno* 
cent of the functions now dischai^ed by civil- 
ised governments would become unnecessary 
when the demoralising influence of govern- 
ment was removed — that robbery and murder 
would go out with policemen and execu- 
tioners. Our author has less faith, and would 
have government undertake "the defence of 
life and property," though he admits that on 
his principles such governmental action is 
indefensible " on true moral grounds." All 
use of force is non-moral ; " but in the world 
as it is, those who use force must be repelled — 
and effectively repelled — ^by force " — which ia 
the very ground on which Anarchistsreluctantly 
sanction the provisional use of dynamite and 
daggers. But Mr. Herbert has not the perse- 
cuted Anarchist's excuse for this inconsistency. 
The non-moral government which he invites 
us to accept, and moreover support by volun- 
tary contributions ("*A11 taxes must be 
voluntary,' said Markham"), has for its sole 
function to punish murder and assault, and 
maintain the existing "rights of property." 
"But," he proceeds, "if government under- 
takes in any way the task of arranging and 
distributing property, it at once enters on 
the force-relation" (p. 256). This is good 
Anarchism, and, consistently applied, the 
doctrine would make the payment of rent as 
voluntary as the payment of taxes. In the 
happy land of anarchy it would be left to the 
tenant's good feeling to express in cash his 
sense of the services rendered to society in bis 
person by the landlord; but we cannot feel 
sure that this result is what the author means 
to arrive at. Is the legislature to enforce 
contracts under the plea of defending the 
rights of property? Is not that trying to 
make men virtuous by Act of Parliament? 
Why should not a man be allowed to break 
his word if he pleases as well as to overwork 
his babies in uninspected factories, or let them 
graduate for the gallows in the gutter, in 
high-minded protest against the policy of 
Education Acts ? Practically and logically, 
it is impossible to draw the line anywhere 
between the two incompatible ideals of abso- 
lute anarchy and good government. It Mr. 
Spencer, Mr. Herbert, and the Anarchists are 
right, the latter is a contradiction in terms, and 
we must leave people to their owndevices in the 
matter of paying debts and fulfilling contracts, 
as well as in r^ard to other at least equally 
stringent moral obligations. Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Herbert have shown that, prejudice apart, 
there is reaUy something to be said in favotir 
of lawlessness, and it is quite arguable that 
contracts would be concluded on terms more 
generally equitable to both parties if their 
fulfilment were left to the goodwill and 
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pleasure of both. But the opponents of oyer- 
-government} who axe not prepared to acce]gt 
this amount of anarchy^ have forfeited their 
right to denounce the consistent enthusiasts 
who jet dream of a goremment which shall 
do enough, and not too much, of the right 
-thing, and even moralise the " force-relation^" 
bj iuToking it only to promote the conditions 
under which moral relations may establish 
themsdyes and subsist. Edith Smcox. 



'Gundraia ie Warrenn$f Wife of "William de 
Warrenne of Domesday, the First Earl of 
Surrey. A Critical Examination of the 
Beceiyed Stories of her Parentage, with 
Froof s that she was neither the Daughter 
nor the Step-daughter of King William the 
Conqueror. By B. E. Chester Waters. 
(Priyately Printed.) 

That a paper on this subject from Mr. Chester 
Waters must be an important contribution to 
ike controy e r s y that has so long raged around 
the question is a fact that may be taken for 
granted. Till recently the theories as to 
<jundrada'8 parentage were, as is pretty 
generally known, three in number : there was 
Bugdale's yiew, based on the positiye state- 
ment of Ordericus, that she was a sister of 
Gherbod, the Fleming, Earl of Chester ; there 
was the yiew of Palgraye, Lappenberg, and 
<other8, based on the eyidences of Lewes 
I^ory, tiiat she was a daughter of William 
the Conqueror, by his Queen, Matilda of 
Flanders ; and there was the yiew adyanced 
by Stapleton, and accepted by the leading 
4iuthoritie8 on the period, including Mr. 
Cheater Waters himsefi (p. 10), that she was 
the daughter of Matilda, not by her marriage 
with the Conqueror, but by a pzeyious alliance, 
and that both yersions could thus be recon- 
ciled, Gherbod being bom of the same union. 
It was apparently in 1875 that Mr. Chester 
Waters, in reading through the letters of St. 
Anselm, was struck by the fact of his pro- 
hibiting a projected marriage between a 
natural daughter of Henry I. and Ghindrada's 
aon, William de Warrenne (11.), <<on ttie 
ground that the intended husband and wife 
were related to each other, in the fourth 
generation on one side, and in the sixth 
genoation en the other." From the &ct of 
the marriage being prohibited on this ground, 
he argued, justly enough, that the nearer 
teUtionahip between them, which would haye 
been inyolyed by their both being grand- 
children of Queen Matilda, could not haye 
existed. He, oonsequently, denied that Gun- 
drada could haye been Matilda's daughter by 
the Canqueror or by anyone else. 

In 187B-9, it may be remembered, a dis- 
cuBBon took place on this subject in the 
AcADxaiT, between Prof. Freeman and Mr. 
Chester Waters; and Mr. Bule's theory 
haying b^n subsequently adyanced in the 
^ring of 1883, Mr. Chester Waters summed 
up his yiewB in a paper read at the Lewes 
meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
(August 1883) and since published in the 
JpwmaL The present brochure is a final 
exposition of the yiews thus set forth. 

rrof. Freeman, haying conmiitted himself 
to the statements {Ifom. Conq.^ iii. 86-7) 
that the J)ue$$ of her epitaph were ''of 
eoonc" the Counts of Flanders, and that 



'* there is no doubt " as to Gundrada being a 
daughter of Matilda, naturally, though fruit- 
lessly, opposed a disooyery so fatal to his asser- 
tions. In taking his stand on St. Anselm's 
letter, the only directly contradictory eyidence 
which had to be encountered and disposed of by 
Mr. Waters was that of the Lewes Charters. 
These he discusses seriatimwiiAi that scholarly 
ability whicJi, notwithstanding the disadyan- 
tages he .labours under in being debarred 
from access to originals, has always char- 
acterised Mr. Watt's works. He has, it 
must be admitted, been singularly successful 
in criticising and shaking the authority of 
this hitherto undisputed eyidence. At the 
^0ame time, he truly obseryes that, until the 
Q.ugny Charters haye been examined the 
question cannot be considered as finally set at 
rest. But it may be well to point out that, 
while disposing of the charters on which Mr. 
Freeman so confidently relies, he upholds, in 
the course of his argument, as supported by 
'' incontroyertible eyidence," a statement of 
Ordericus rejected by Dr. Stubbs {Const, 
Sistf i. 360-1), to whom this little treatise 
is dedicated in somewhat imposing terms. 

So far, Mr. Waters has proyed his case. 
But it might be wished that he had not 
stopped there, and that he had traced to its 
origin the mythical story that has so long 
and uniyersally been accepted. If he could 
enlighten us how the legend arose that Gun- 
drada was a daughter of Matilda, he would 
Bolye the other hsJf of the problem and make 
his work complete; but eyen then there is 
more to be done than to disproye and account 
for this legend. There remains an entirely 
different story — the positiye assertion of 
Ordericus that she was sister to Gherbod the 
Fleming. It would appear from the Dedica- 
tion that Mr. Waters accepts this statement 
unreseryedly. Yet though he insiats (p. 22) 
that Gundrada cannot possibly haye been 
descended from the Dukes of Flanders, he 
does not say so of Gherbod, her brother, and 
would, indeed, almost seem to su^pest that he 
was (p. 1). Doubtless there is no contradic- 
tion, but the matter is not quite dear. 

Mr. Waters hazards the original suggestion 
— ^which he supports with much ingenuity — 
that Gundrada may haye been ^'Stirps 
Ducum," as a descendant of the Dukes of 
Burgundy. Should this proye to be the case, 
it should be remembered that the suggestion 
was his. 

Mr. Bule's theory is seyerely handled, and 
the opportunity thus afforded is seized by 
Mr. Waters for criticising, none too strongly, 
the shortcomings of the BoUs system. It is 
greatly to be wished that the obseryations of 
one so well qualified to make them may not 
be without fruit. AlS a small, but not un- 
important, matter, it will be obseryed with 
pleasure "bj scholars that Mr. Waters has at 
length followed Mr. Freeman's excellent ex- 
ample, and substituted such forms as '' Meu- 
lan" for the barbarous and unmeaning 
«MeUent." J. H. Bouim. 



HEW iroyELS. 

Tk$ WiUh'n Head. By H. Bider Haggard. 
In 8 yols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Out of Eden. By Dora BusselL In 3 yols. 
(WHte.) 



Ikuble Dealing. By Gertrude Southam. In 
3 yols, (White.) 

At Same in the Tramvaal. By Mrs. Carey- 
Hobson. In 2 yols. (Sonnenschein.) 

Lai. By W. A. Hammond. (New York: 
Appleton.) 

John jRantoul. By H. L. Nelson. (Boston, 
U.S.: Osgood; London: Triibner.) 

A JDaught&r of Our Time^ and Other Storiee. 
ByLGHchrist. (Maxwell.) 

Thai Mr. Bider Haggard has yery consider- 
able powers as a noyelist was eyident from 
his rather extrayagant book Daum ; and it is 
still more eyident from The WiteVe Head^ 
which only requires a rather more distinct and 
original portraying of character, with some 
slight improyements in style, to make it a 
really first-rate book, and which, as it is, is 
far aboye the ayerage. The title may make 
those who remember how liberally Mr. Hag- 
gard dealt out the supernatural in Dawn 
imagine that there is more of the same kind 
in the new book than there really is. The 
'* head " is a mummy, with beautind hair and 
bright crystal eyes, which is fished out of a 
churchyam difP on the East Coast (Dunwich, 
one inclines to say, though that is not Mr. 
Haggard's name for it) and installed in an 
old-fashioned manor-house near. Mr. Cardus, 
an eccentric lawyer, with a Dickens-insidred 
determination to ruin sundry ancient enemies, 
maintains two orphan children (whose mother 
was an old loye of his) and a nephew of his 
own, who is also an orphan. Their loye 
afiEairs, and those of Florence and Eya Ceswick 
— ^local beauties of long descent and small 
means — ^form the chief subject of the book, 
which has, howeyer, abundance of incident to 
eke out its loye-making. Ernest Kershaw, 
besides haying an honest taste for kissing 
young ladies, is a tall man of his hands. He 
kills a cousin in a duel (a capital duel) on 
Dieppe sands, flies to South AMca, and does 
good fighting in the Zulu War, finishing up 
prosperous, but blind, about twenty years 
hence. Jeremy Jones, the other hero, though 
not, like Ernest, brilliant and beautiful, is 
eyen a taller man of his hands, and has a 
Homeric fight with a Dutchman, where 
yictory inclines to the side to which, alas ! it 
has not inclined lately. What with the 
supernatural witch's head, and the loye- 
making, and the fighting, and a tragedy of 
the first class towards the end, and some yery 
fair dialogue, and a most pathetic and charm- 
ing Zulu named Mazooku, there is much to be 
said for the book. In Florence Ceswick the 
author has not quite achieyed a perfect study 
of character, but he has made a good attempt 
at it ; and Jeremy Jones is wholly delightful. 

Miss Dora Bussell has more than once 
giyen good promise of being Miss Braddon's 
heiress — a position to be r^arded with some 
respect now that Mr. Lang has coupled the 
author of Lady Audl&yU Secret with Gaboriau 
and that Mr. Yates has published one of the 
most good-humoured and humorous (the two 
words are unluckily not identical in sense) 
epistles of satire by an author on herself that 
the biography of authors contains. But Miss 
Bussell will deserye to be cut out of the will 
if she brings about the catastrophes of many 
more stories so clumsily as she has done in 
Out of Eden. The book begins yery fairly, if 
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not yery well : ill-tempered old ladj with cause 
for wrath against her deceased husband, un- 
principled youthful heir with property much 
at his mother's disposal, heroine with noble 
gifts but an unholy passion tor reyenge and 
a longing for rank and wealth, and so forth. 
To speak more exactly, it begins also with 
a suicide, and that is, in the particular genrej 
pretty well too. That a yirtuous lover whom 
Flo Chester the heroine jilts for the worthless 
Sir Harry should turn out to be yery much 
Sir Harry's better in aU senses is quite per- 
missible. But the final scenes — ^in which not 
only does the yirtaous young man turn out 
to be somebody else, but Sir Harry turns out 
to be somebody els« too, so that tiie yirtuous 
young man is enabled, by dint of yet another 
accident, to marry the lady of his love accord- 
ing to the forms and decencies for that case 
made and provided, instead of running away 
with her, and thereby indulging in incestuous 
adultery, as he had seriously and she momen- 
tarily purposed — are rather unpleasant and 
wildly improbable. The revolution and dis- 
covery business has its uses, but also its 
abuses, and this particular abuse is not only 
a rather inartistte, but a very stale, one. 

If novelists will, after ample warning, 
wiite books in the present tense, they must 
be prepared for, and will please be good 
enough to take, the consequences. To read 
three volumes in this absurd form is impos- 
sible, and we do not pretend to have read 
Double Dealing through. We have, however, 
made numerous and courageous dips into it, 
and we can say that for anyone who is hard- 
ened to this pet abomination of modem lady- 
noveUsts it will probably be a good enough 
book of the kind. It is curious how many 
minor peculiarities the present tense seems to 
carry with it. Dtntble Dealing is very like its 
sisters; but some of those sisters are more 
attractive than others, and it seems to belong 
to the more attractive class. 

At Some in the Tranevaal is one of those 
stories the good intentions of which, not being 
accompanied by any specially bad perform- 
ance, disarm the critic who is not wholly bent 
on using his ferula. Mrs. Carey-Hobson has 
political views on South Africa, but those 
views do not colour her work unduly. To 
some extent her book is a fresh illustration 
of the constantly applied (and, it must be 
said, constantiy appbcable) motto of the idle 
and industrious apprentice. John Eord and 
Edward Graham are suddenly deprived of 
their '^livelode" (as the Paston Letters 
would give it) by the Mlure of a bank in 
England, and they seek Natal and the diamond 
fields. John goes to the bad, and Edward to 
the good; but John has an excellent wife, 
who cannot be allowed to go to the bad, and 
Mrs. Carev-Hobson devotee the greater part 
of her book to the task of providmg this wife 
or widow with something better than John. 
The novel has plenty of incident, an acquaint- 
ance with facts which saves it from the charge 
of bexQg commonplace, and a general flavour 
which makes it unnecessary to dwell on its 
shortcomings of detail. 

American novels are much with us; it 
would be aggressive to say that they are too 
much, though a character in Hie WitehU 
Head does venture to pronounce something 
^^ as dull as an American noveL" But there 



can be no harm in saying that if they were 
all Uke Lai there would be very littie fault 
to find with them, and certainly no one could 
call them dull. Mr. Hammond has chosen 
a scene of Colorado life ten years ago, which 
is quite as wild and unfamiliar as any of 
Mr. Bret Harte's, and almost as patriotically 
dramatic as any of Judge Tourgee's. With 
the epicene school of American novelists he has 
hardly anything in common. He has not Mr. 
Bret Harte's pootry or his faculty of vivid pre- 
sentment; but he is free from the fault of 
pseudo-Diokensian pathos which mars the 
admirable work of the novelist of California. 
He is less of the race and lineage of Bembrandt 
than the author of A FooPs Errand^ but then 
he does not push politics so near to the boring 
point. The fortunes of Mr. John Tyscovus, 
Polish count and American citizen; of Mr. 
Jim Bosler, murderer, kidnapper, and con- 
sumer of whiskey (specially bad whiskey) in 
too large quantities ; of Lad, daughter of Jim 
Bosler, or, at least, supposed daughter ; of Dr. 
Willis, man of science, with a craze on the 
capabilities of women ; of his. very delightful 
daughter, Theodora, whose proficiency in 
dissecting and evolutionist experiment does not 
prevent her from being a credit to her sex 
and to Mr. Hammond ; and of several other 
persons, are told here with a combination of 
vivacity and good taste which deserves recog- 
nition. Not every day or every week does 
the critic of novels come across a book which 
he reads, not because he ought to read it, but 
because he chooses to do so ; and the days and 
the weeks of this happy fate are certainly not 
most common in the case of American novels. 
We, ei quid id est, have read Zal with a 
pleasure quite different from that which the 
critic feels who can say, '^ Wbat a good boy 
am I to have read this book at all ! " But 
British recalcitrance must be allowed to exert 
itself in one instance. The Polish hero, after 
a partially successful fight with Mr. Abe 
Wilkins, citizen of Colorado, is cleaned out 
(« gone through" appears to be Colorado for 
this) by tiie wily Wilkins. But Wilkins 
repents, restores, and is proposed by Dr. 
Willis as a guardian of the very treasures he 
has previously looted. This astonishes the 
guileless Pole very much, and he exclaims, 
«To think of employing as a keeper of a 
house the man who robbed it is certainly a 
most original idea, and one that only the 
brain of an American could have evolved ! " 
Yet the proverb about setting a thief to catch 
a thief was hardly, we tiiink, of American 
invention. Was it, Mr. Tyscovus ? Was it, 
Mr. Hammond ? 

John Santaul, which also comes to us across 
the salt sea waves, is a book considerably 
inferior to Zal, though not destitute of merit. 
The best part of it is the study of the scenery 
and character of the north-eastern coast of the 
United States, and the second hero and second 
heroine — ^a young man called ScoUy and a 
young woman called Agnes Linthicomb or 
Mary Pickering — are rather agreeable. When 
Scolly informs Agnes that he loves her, she 
replies, '' I am very glad to hear you say so," 
which seems to us an excellent reply as well 
as an original. There are also some fair 
touches of satire in the novel. But the hero, 
John Bantoul, conceives a philandering kind 
of passion for a married woman, which they 



neither have the moralitv to choke down nor 
the pluck to carry out frankly. Now we do 
not like lovemaking after the fashion of M. 
Octave Feuillet. There is everything to be- 
said for Imogen and perhaps there is some> 
thing to be said for Messalina ; but the sickly 
kind of '^ would but dare-not " passion enter- 
tained by the hero and heroine of John Ban- 
toul has, we think, nothing to say for itself. 

Miss Gilchrist's volume of stories, being- 
printed in large type and in very widely- 
spaced lines, can be read with ease in a jog- 
ging train with a bad Ught. We can say 
nothing else that is good of it, and it is not 
necessary to say anything very evil. 

OxoBGB SiJiriSBiraT. 



MOEE LUTHER LITERATURE. 

BiUiciheca Lutherana. Eine Sammlnng von 
Auto1ypenLuthei8,eto. Naoh den Original^ 
auf genommen und bearbeitet von dem Anti— 
qaariat der C. H. Beck'schen Buchhandlung 
m Nordlingen. 

Ungedruckte Predigten D, Martin Luthera im 
Jahre 1530 auf der Cohurg geJudien. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Georg Buohwald. (Zwickau : 
GeDriider Thost.) 

Dr. Martin LtUhera Vorlesung iiher doe Buck der 
Richter. Herausgegeben von Dr. Qeorg Bach- 
wald. (Leipzig: Julius Drescher*s Yerlag.) 

Johann ffeigerlin (aenannt Faher), Biechof von 
Wien. Von Dr. Adalbert Horawitz. (Wien i 
Carl Gerold's Sohn.) 

The mass of literature, if it may be so called, 
which the recent Luther commemoration has 
called forth continues still to receive additions. 
A bibliography of the entire range of Beforma- 
tion writings would be of extreme value, 
although the task of compilation would involve 
very considerable labour. The bibliography 
attached to Kostlin's Life of Luther contains, 
oi^y the works of that reformer himself, and 
even in this narrower field is neither very com- 
plete nor very satisfactory. This want has been 
to some extent supplied by two or three enter- 
prising Gtonan booksellers, who have issued 
catalogues of their very extensive collections of 
Beformation works. These catalogues are of 
considerable value, although their oompilera 
have rigidly confined themselves to books in. 
their own collections; taken together, they 
form an almost complete bibliography. The 
catalogue of C. H. Beck is extremely rich in 
works written by or upon Luther; for rare 
books relating to the Beformation, it^ can 
scarcely compete with those recentiy published 
by Weigel in Leipzig and Bosenthal in Munich. 

The unpublished sermons of Dr. Martin 
Luther with which Herr Buchwaldhas favoured 
us are from some MS. volumes at Zwickan. 
These volumes contain a^ very considerable 
number of hitherto unpublished sermons from 
the years 1528-46. The editor prints those 
delivered at Coburg during the famous Diet at 
Augsburg, and promises we rest in due course. 
One or two form a strange mixture of Latin 
and German, and all are in the strong folk style 
characteristic of the Bef ormer. 
" Gott gebe es zume Torcke, Bapst, keyeer, 
sunde, tod teoffel vnnd helle, vnnd dazu alles 
vnglock. . . . Also kan ein Ghriste ion Jahr 
ifftwi vnnd lebens tiotzen vnnd sich trosten, vnnd 
mich der Bapst gleich dnunb inn bann thet, das 
man mllir weder essen noch tiindkan sol seben. 
So sprioht mein Chiistus : wolan so mus Ida ihm 
kuonen bestdlenn." 

There are the usual arguments against the 
Pope and his followers: — ''Omnes homines 
extra Christum sunt Daemonic obsessi " ; but 
the Boman party is obviously ''extra Christum," 
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ergo, it is poeaessed of the Devil. These ser- 
mons setile a few not veiy important dates 
of Lather's doings dining the Diet, and give 
some information as to his view of its proceed- 
ings« On the whole, however, they add nothing 
of any value to oar knowledge of Luther or the 
Beformation. They only increase our astonish- 
ment at the endless capacity for production in- 
herent in the preacher of Wittenoerg. 

The lectore upon the Book of Judges is 
another contribution from the Arieedota Luther ^ 
am in the Zwickau BcUsachtUbibliothek, - Its 
chief value, perhaps, consists in the sommaiy 
in Dr. Buohwald's introduction of the An.ec- 
doia which are to be found in this library. 
Ptof. Kostlin, in a short preface, dates the 
lectnre about 1515-16, when Luther was 
director of the studies of the Augustinians 
at Wittenberg. As for the contents of the 
laetore itself there is verv littie to be learnt 
from them. Luther is still in what the Evan- 
gdicals would term *'the bonds of supersti- 
tian." He is still a monk lecturing to monks. 
If he lays some stress on the corruptions of 
the Church, he is merely doing what innumer- 
able teachers of the period were doing also, and 
often in truer and nobler language, flis method 
of exegesis is thoroughly mediaeval, and if the 
invMtifistion were worth the trouble, we have 
no douDt the sources of his interpretation might 
easily be discovered; probably we shouldnothave 
to seek farther than Nicholas de Lyra. There 
is no sign that the lecturer has any knowledge 
of tiie original Hebrew. He takes the text of 
the Yulgate and expounds it generally in an 
sflegarical &Mhion. Thus Judah is described 
as file dwx heUt, tcilicd praediccUor! Charac- 
teristic is the hatred expressed for the philo- 
sophy of Aristotie, which Luther never in his 
life appears to have distinguished from the mass 
of meoiaeval commentary. He compares the 
threeaooie and ten kings, who were deprived of 
their thumbs and toes, to those "prelati ac 
rectores," who are rendered incapable by pre- 
femig to the truths of Scripture' the /antoaTTiato 
AridaUiica. Elsewhere he speaks of the super ^ 
jimiaies ArisMelicae and the mdledida figmenta 
Aridateiiea. We have here the germs of that 
hatred of rationalism which led Luther in later 
years to term Beason the Erzhure and Teufda 
Braui. Interesting is a reference to Antichrist 
{p. 90); Achsah nding on an ass represents 
Frtdicatio* 

''Ptaedicatio autem debet fieri in asino humHiato 
non in ponma mundana et gloria sua ; non gloriam 
Boan, eed Dei quaerat, ne inducatur in Uqueum 
Anrtfthnwtt. . . . TJnde non didtur, quod in equo, 
anhnali superbOy sed in asino sederit." 

A lew yean later Luther, following an idea 
of Has, puhliahed a remarkable set of woodcuts 
in whjca Praedieatio and Antichristua were 
replaoed on the ass and horse by Christ and the 
Pope xespectiTely. Curiously characteristic of 
Limber's learning as compared with that of 
a man like Conrad Muth are the assertions that : 
totuB TiMiftduB excejdis Judaeis paucia adorahat 
daemoniaf or that t/uno aviem aine duhitatione ah 
Mia Aiiarie voeatur. Occasionally we have 
vahtaUe touches of the man of the folk in the 
introduction of German folk-proverbs. Li one 
"*ititnTf^, in referring to atatuta el humanae 
tradiiume$, the lecturer sinks to a folk-ooarse- 
nev which is characteristic of the man, but 
oertnnly not of mediaeval exegesis. On the 
whole, we are very doubtful whether this 
jToeUdio in Ubrum Judicumf any more than 
the Ck^mig aennooB, was worth publishing. 

The last book on our list is areprint from the 
Proceedinga of the philosophioo-historical section 
of the Lnperial Academy of Sciences in Vienna, 
~ focma a valiiable monograph on the life and 
of Mber previous to the Begensburg 
of 1524. It is high time that the 
ncrwikmt boc^ <tf Br. Weidermaim on Bdk was 



followed by monographs on the other Catholic 
leaders of the Beformation period. We might 
even suggest that a Corpua Catkolicorum would 
be a suitable companion to that long series of 
volumes known as the Corpua Re/ormatorum ; 
at least, it would be of immense assistance to 
every impartial historian. 

Dr. Horawitz is no hero-worshipper, and so, 
perhaps, the better historian ; yet it is unfortu- 
nate tnat he should have entered upon his work 
in the spirit expressed in the following lines : — 

'* Sympathie ist es nicht, die mich zu einer ein- 
gehenden imd wahrlich wenig erquickenden 
Beschaftigang mit Leben und Wlrken dieses 
Mannes fuhrte. Doch man begegnet ihm iiberall, 
seine Thatigkeit ist so gross und einflussreich, die 
j^chauungeu iiber ilm so diametral entgegen- 
gesetzt, der Stofl noch so wei^ bekannt und be- 
arbeitet, dass Alles dies zusammengenommen 
einen machtigen Beiz ausiibte und ich mich endlich 
in exae Arbeit festrannte, die nicht zu den erfrisoh- 
endsten gehort." 

On the whole the biographer has been fairly 
impartial, and the reader of his book wiU arise 
witii a far truer impression of Faber than he has 
probably obtained from the current Protestant 
conception, based upon Luther's coarse, ''der 
Ertz Narr Johans Schmid von Costnitz . . . 
hochberilmbt hurentreiber und Eselkopf." To 
call your opponents knaves and fools was a 
favourite habit of the Beformers, and unfortu- 
nately a good deal of the mud that was thrown 
stuck. We wonder, for example, when any 
writer will arise bold enough to free Thomas 
Mumer, one of the greatest folk-writers of 
Germany, from the dirt with which Lutheranism 
has bespattered him ! 

With regard to the writings of Faber, they 
are unlikely to interest the modem reader. Thc^^ 
show a wide ranse of reading in the x>fttristic 
and scholastic fi^ds. His method of argument 
is precisely that of Eck. Qiven a quertion of 
dogma, decrees of councils and citations from 
the fathers and scholastics are brought forth in 
endless array to settie the point. It is the 
customary mediaeval method of appeal to 
authority. To such form of argument Luther 
and his friends replied that it was merely the 
" word of man," and in opposition to it was 
placed the*' word of GK)d.'* " Totus enim Faber 
nihil est nisi Patres, Patres, Patres, Concilia, 
Concilia, ConcOia, quae fabula jam dudum mihi 
siudo, etiam a nostns lipsensiDus Theologistis, 
imo asinis deruditur," writes Luther. 

But when we come to examine Luther's 
appeal to Scripture as the final authority, we 
^dit equally unsatisfactory. Its inner con- 
tradictions can only be reconciled by treating 
it from the historical standpoint. Even as 
experience has taught the world, a basis can 
be found for the ^imdest theories in Scripture. 
Who shall settie what interpretation shall be 
put upon it? When Other persons began to 
suggest that they did not fina Luther's doctrine 
in accordance with the " word of GFod," Luther 
bluutiy told them that he would not allow the 
ansels, much less men, to judge it : " Wer meine 
Lehre nicht annimpt, der nicht mtlge selig 
werden. Denn sie ist Gottes und nicht mein ; 
darumb ist mein G(ericht auch Gottes, und nicht 
mein." Alter some such statement as this he 
would open the floodgates of his wrath upon all 
opposition. 

If dog^ma is to be supported by argument at 
all, one is compelled to confess that Faber's 
method is the more rational ; there is greater 
unanimity to be found among the fathers and 
scholastics than in Scrijyture interpreted accord- 
ingto each man's individual inspiration. 

We have entered upon this comparative 
justification of Faber's method, because readers 
of Dr. Horawitz's book may receive the impres- 
sion that Faber's writings are purposeless 
strings of patristic citation. Of Faber's early 
life we have little information, but, as Yioar of 



Constanz, we find him developing a most useful 
and widespread activity, striving to introduce 
a reform oi the Dominican order in the sj^irit of 
Erasmus, ee^r for the spread of humanistic 
learning, and calling sharply to account botii 
la^ and clerical defaulters tluroughout the dis- 
trict imder his charge. An idle tale as to his 
conduct as a confessor, which appears in a letter 
from an unknown person to Ulrich Zwingli, 
should hardly have been accepted as true by the 
biographer. Its contents show that it was the 
production of a writer wishing to please the 
Swiss Beformer by blackening his opponent's 
character. It was in allprobabOity written at the 
time when Zwingli and Faberwere opposedat the 
Zurich Disputation. On weighing all the in- 
formation we have concerning that disputation, 
we shrewdly suspect Faber was as superior to 
Zwingli in dialectic as Eck to Luther. Faber's 
own account of what took ]^ace, written to 
correct the partisan version of Hegenwald — " ist 
nicht zu laiiffnen frisch und Imiftig . . . 
auch — trotz aUer Einmengung oft ungehoriger 
G^lehrsamkeit — von popularer Farbung und 
packender Eraft." It is not improbab^ that 
Zwingli was smarting under the logic of the 
man whom Luther termed an "Ertznarr," when 
the anonymous writer favoured him with his 
strange tale. It is exactiy on a par with some 
of the absurd accusations which appeared iu 
a pamphlet ''Das gyrenrupffen," wherein seven 
wise men, citizens of Zurich, combined to 
defend Zwingli against the Vicar of Constanz. 

The time will never come when the writings 
of Faber or Eck will be read with the same 
interest as those of Luther ; as a rule they are 
decorous and dull, but they do not abound in 
that coarse abuse of all opponents, which is 
termed ruffged strength in Luther, while it 
would be characterised as the weakness of the 
mob-orator in modem polemic. We thank Dr. 
Horawitz for his acooimt of Faber, although it 
be not sympathethic, and trust tiiat he nu^ 
some day find the opportunity, however 
" sprod imd ungeniessbar der Stoff " may be, 
to expand his monoffraph into a full account of 
the life and works of this ^' Ertamfucr." 

Kabl Peabson. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. AxEXAifDER Del Mak, formerly director 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the United States, 
whose History of the Precioua Metala was pub- 
lished in 1880, has in the press a work on The 
Hiatory of Money from the Earlieat Timea to the 
Middle Agea, upon which he has been occupied 
for many years past. It wiU shortiy be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Bdl & Sons. 

Mb. T. Fisheb Uitwik is about to publish 
a treatise on The Art of War in the Middle Agea, 
which obtained the Lothian prize at Oxford 
last year. The author is Mr. C. W. C. Oman, 
Fellow of All Souls' College. Mr. Blackwell 
is the Oxford publisher. 

Mb. Gossb's edition of Gray, which has just 
been issued by Messrs. Macnullan & Co., will 
be published in America by Messrs. A. C. Arm- 
sb^ong & Son, of New Yorlc 

Messbs. Chatto & WiNDirs will publish 
early next month, in 3 vols., Mr. T. Hall 
Caine's novel, The Shadow of a Crime, which is 
now appearing in a provincial newspaper. The 
story deals principally with Cumbrian rustic 
life and character. The period to which it 
refers is the beginning of the reisn of Charles 
n., and one of the leading inc£lents depends 
on tiiat singular provision of English law 
known, as peine forte et dure, 

Messbs. Cassell & Co. have made an 
arranffement with Mr. WiUiam Westall, author 
of Bed Byvington, Xarry Lohengrin, Ac., for the 
publication of a cheap edition of his novels. 
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Messbs. Hubst & Blackett have ia the 

5re88 the two following novels :— /n and Out of 
'VwAton, by Bichard Davis Pen^, and Lester a 
Secret^ by Mazy Cecil Hay, each in 3 vols. 

A WORK entitled On Beflective Sel/'CoMeioui" 
ne$s, by Mrs. Percy Fitzgerald, will shortly be 
ready for the press. It is a sequel to the 
Philosophy of Self''Conscioume$8 by the same 
author. 

Mb. W. CoPELAin) Boblase, M.P., com- 
mences a " History of the Family of Taillefer, 
<dias Borlase, of Borlas Frank Taillefer, in 
the County of Cornwall,'* in the January 
numbeo: of the Genealogist, This article is em- 
bellished with several fine heraldic coats, repro- 
duced in facsimile by Mr. Griggs, of Peckham. 
The titles of other oontributions in this number 
are :— ** Marvodia," by Dr. Munk; ** The 
Boroughbridge EoU of Arms " ; " The Stewart 
Gtenealogy and Oliver Cromwell's 'Boyal 
Descent?" by Walter Eye; "'Walter Fitz- 
Qilbert,' ancestor of the Dukes of Hamilton," 
by T. Bain ; " Bztracts from the Begisters of 
iE^nmere, co. Oxon, and Gk)athur8t, co. Somer- 
set"; ''Some Wma in the Public Becord 
Office " ; " Calendarium G^nealogicum*'; "The 
Visitation of Berkshire in 1566"; "Notes 
on the Families of Carmichael, Horde, and 
Boberts " ; and " Dukes, Earls, and Maormars." 
The exhaustive " New Peerage," by " G. E. C," 
whidi includes all the extinct and dormant, as 
well as extant, peerages, already extends to 
140 pases, and letter A is not yet exhausted. 
This will sufficiently indicate the importance of 
this laborious undertaking. 

The announcement that has been made by 
several Paris journals, of a shortly forthcoming 
new work by M. Bichepin, is authoritatively 
stated to be without foundation. 

Messbs. J. & B. Maxwell announce tihie 
approaching issue of The Queen of the Moor, in 
three volumes, by Frederic Adye, a work deal- 
ing with prison and ooimtry me on Dartmoor 
in the early part of this century; Current 
Bepentance, a novel treating of Anglo-Indian 
life, the anonymous writer of whidi is an 
offidal h^h in the Indian Service; Boulder- 
stonet by William Sime, author of King Cawtal ; 
The Dawn of Day, by the author of Thy^fame 
is Truth, winok is said " to fulfil the brilliant 
promise of this writer's first work." The same 
firm are also issuing The Pierced Heart, by the 
late Capt. Mayne fieid, a work never before 
published in book- form ; also a cheap edition of 
£. Spender's Bestored, and another of the dieap 
series of Bita's novels — Like Dianas Kiss. 

Tbinitt College, Dublin, is about to start 
a new paper with the titie, The Dublin University 
Beview. The first dumber will appear on 
February 1, and the issue will be bi-monthly, 
except auring the long vacation. The paper 
will contain Uterary articles, as well as uni- 
yersi^ news, of every description, and will be 
owned by a limited l&bility company. 

Wb note that in Le Livre fbr this month Mr. 
Hamerton's Paris and Mr. €h>mme'8 OenUeman'e 
Magazine Library are mentioned as American 
publications, with the growing custom of 
simultaneous issue of books in England and in 
the ITnited States, it is difficult to see how 
foreign bibliographers are to avoid making this 
Idnd of mistake. What is less excusable is that 
the Livre misquotes the titie of Mr. €h>mme's 
series of volumes, and mistakes its character, 
describing it as a classified index, in two 
volumes, to the Gentleman' b Magazine from 1731 
to 1868. 

Some farther light is likely to be thrown on 
the Blavatsky Correspondence in a pamphlet by 
Mdme. E. Coulombe, which is announced for 
immediate publication. This lady was asso- 
ciated with Mdme. Blavatsky from 1872 to 



1884, and in this work reveals what she heard 
and saw of Mdme. Blavatsky and the Theoso- 
phists with whom she came in contact in India 
and elsewhere. The pamphlet will be published 
by Mr. EUiot Stock. 

Margaretha Menkes is the titie of a new novel, 
by Hermann Friedrichs, which is announced to 
appear at the end of this month. 

The Expositor for February will contain the 
first of a series of articles on the Episties of St. 
Paul, by Professor Godet, giving the writer's 
views on the Second Advent and the Man of Sin. 
A third edition of the January number will be 

Snblished next week. Messrs. A. D. F. Ban- 
olph, of New York, will publish an American 
edition of the Expositor. 

The " F61ibrige " section of the Bevue Lyon^ 
naise comes to an end with the December 
number. M. Paul Marieton, who has been the 
editor of this section^ has started a new periodi- 
cal called the Bevue FUibrSenne, which will 
continue to render to Provencal and Southern 
fVench literature the services which have 
hitherto been rendered in the Bevue Lyonnaise. 
M. Marieton gives a long list of eminent writers 
on Bomanoe literature and philology who have 
promised their collaboration. One of the 
most distinguished of them, however, M. Paul 
Meyer, states that the use of his name is un- 
auuiotised. 

With reference to the old (German New Year 
rhymes communicated by the Countess E. 
Martinengo Cesaresco ia the Acadeicy of 
December 27, Dr. Beinhold Eohler, of Weimar, 
writes to us to say that the verses were com- 
posed by the Nuremberg poet, Hans Bosenblut, 
who lived in the middue of .the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and that they have been published entire 
in Oskar Schade's article entitled *'Elopfan: 
ein Beitrag zur G^schidite der Neujahrfeier," 
in Weimarisches Jahrbttch fur deutsche Bpnuhe, 
Litteratur und Kunst, voL ii., Hanover, 1855. 
The " Quten Morgen " at the end of Countess 
E. Martmengo Cesaresoo's version does not 
belong to the original. 

M. DupONT, formerly president of the Soci€t6 
des Antiquaires de Normandie, has in the press 
a work on the history of the Cotentin ana the 
adjacent islands. 

Mb. J. A. Picton will deliver a course of six 
lectures on ''Oligarchy and Democracy" at 
the South Place Institute, Finsbury, on January 
21 and the five following Wednesday evenings. 

The Magazin fur die Literatur des In- und 
Auslandes continues to be unfortunate when it 
meddles with the EngHsh bmguage. Many of 
our readers will be acquainted with Victor 
Scheffel's charming Gterman song — ^ref emnff, we 
believe, to HeuiriGiL von Of terdingen — which has 
the refrain, "Der Heinivon Stoier ist wieder 
imLand." The Jfa^oein of January 10 publishes 
an ''English" tremslation of tms poem, by 
Johanna Baltz, from which we quote tne follow- 
ing specimen : — 

« To finches and swallows tells sweet nightingale : 
* The song of a violin fills woodland and vale I 
Ye twitt'ners, ye singers, now silence your cant — 
Hark, Heini von StSer retomed to his land ! ' 

" Shoemaker Is waving his farcap in glee : 
' The merciful heaven forgets neven me ! 
Now shoes will be costiy, soleleather gets scant — 
Hark, Heini von Steier retained to hu land.' " 



A TBANSLATION. 

QUATRAINS FB03£ 'OKAB KHAYYAM. 

I dashed my cla7-cup on the stone hard-by : 
The reckless frolic raised my heart on high : 
Then said a shard with momentaiy v(^ : 
"As t?wu have I been ; thou efaalt be as I." 



Annihilation makes me not to fear : 

In truth it seems more sweet than lingering here : 

My life was sent me as a loan unsought : 
When pay-day comes m pay without a tear. 

Has Gk>d made profit from my coming P Nay. 
His ^loxy gains not when I go away. 

Mme ear has never heard &om mortal man 
This coming and this going, why are they ? 

rd not have come, had this been left to me : 
Kor would I go, to go if I were free : 

Oh ! best of all, upon this lonely earth 
Neither to como nor go— yea, not to be ! 

Oh ! that there were some place where men could 

rest. 
Some end to look for in this lonely quest, 

Some hope that in a hundred thousand years 
Oar dost might blossom on the Mother's breast ! 

Alas for me ! the Book of Youth is read : 
The fresh glad Spring is now December dead : 
That bird of joy whose name was Youth is 
flown: 
Ay me, I know not how he came or fled ! * 

n. — Ood. 

Thou art the Opener, open Thou the door : 
Thou art the Teacher, teach my soul to soar : 

No human masters hold me by the hand : 
They pass away— Thou bidest evermore. 

I cannot reach the Road to join with Thee : 
I cannot bear one breath apart from Thee : 

I dare not tell this grief to any man: 
Ah hard! ahstzange! ah longing sweet for Thee ! 

inL^^Ctmduet, 

In school and cloister, mosque and fane, one lice 
Adread of Hell, or dreams of Paradise ; 

But none that know the secrets of the Lord 
Have sown their hearts with suchlike phantasiea. 

Ah, stride amain no human heart to wring : 
Let no one feel thine anger bum or sting : 

Wouldst thou be lapt in long-enduring joy. 
Know how to suffer : cause no suffering. 

While sinew, vein and bone together blend. 
Outside the path of Doom we cannot wend. 

Bow not thy neck, though Rnstam be thy foe : 
Be bound to none, though H&tim be thy 6ieud. 

vr, — Consolation, 

This is the time for roses and repose 
Beside the stream that by the meadow goes : 

A friend or two, a sweetheart like a rose. 
With wine, and none to heed how Mullas prose. 

Gome, bring that Buby in yon crystal bowl. 
That brother true of every open soul : 

Thou Imowest overwell this life of ours 
Is wind that hurries by— O bring the bowl ! 

With loving lip to lip the bowl I drain, 
To learn how long my soul must here remain. 
And lip to lip it whispers, " While you live. 
Brink, lor, once gone, you come not back 
again." t" 

Sweet airs are blowing on the rose of Hay : 
Sweet eyes are shining down the garden gay : 
Aught sweet of dead Yestreen you cannot 
say — 
No more of it — so sweet is this To-day ! 

When Death uproots my life-plant, ear and 

grain. 
And flings them forth to moulder on the plain. 

If men shall make a wine-jug of my day, 
And brim with wine, 'twill leap to life again. 

This jar was once a lover like to me. 
Lost in delight of wooing one like thee ; 

And, lo ! the handle here upon the neck 
Was once the arm that held her neck in fee. 

Your love-nets hold my hair-forsaken head : 
Therefore my lips in warming wine are red : 

Repentance bom of Reason you have wrecked. 
And Time has torn the robe that Patience made. 

Whitlxy Stokbs. 



* Gompaxe v^f 94 ftai As imp fnn.— Bion. 
t Oompare Olivier Baaselin, Vaux do Fiiv, zviL 
** Les morte ne boivent plus dedans la s^pultare. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The new volume of The Antiquary begins 
with a fair promise. Mr. W. Carew Ha^itt 
hM given ns a very good paper on Yenioe in 
early days with tiie ill-chosen title of *' Yenioe 
before the Stones." Mr. Goinme's paper on 
the "Folk-Moot at Westminster" is well 
timed in more respects than one. Most cul- 
tured people will feel an interest in the general 
subject, and at present the more men's minds 
can be directed to tiie historic interest of West- 
minster and the duty that lies upon us of pre- 
KTving all its historical memorials, the better 
it will be for thoee who come after us. The 
article on John Evelyn's connection with 
Wotton is poor and thin, but this is made up 
for by Mr. Boimd's exceedingly learned paper 
on the *' Leicester Inquests of 1253." Among 
the correspondence is a letter from Mr. Peacock 
protesting against the suggestion that the 
duplicate booKS in the British Museum should 
be disposed of. 

Tub January number of the Thecloguch 
Tijdsckri/t opens with a clear and progressive 
artide by the Leyden church-historian, L. W. 
B. Bauwenhoff, in whidi great objection is 
taken to the new favourite expression — ^uni- 
veraaliatic or world-religions. Dr. Matthes 
gives the first part of an inquiry into the 
ngnificance and origin of the Book of Job, in 
Tiew of recent attempts to bring that book 
Ti-ry far down in the series of prophecies. 
Amon|^ the reviews and notices, we specially 
remflok that of Eautzsch's Grammar of Biblical 
Aramaic^ by Prof, de Cbeje. The article chiefly 
consists of the reviewer's marginal notes on his 
oapy of the book. like our own reviewer, he 
mentions Duval's artide in the Jewish Revue, 
bat opposes its results by a reference to Sachau 
in the Zeitschri/t der deutschen morgenldndischen 
(hitUKhaft and to H. D. M. MUller in the 
Of^errtichiacht MowiUsehrift fiir den Orient^ 
April 15, 1884. The want of passives is not to 
be regarded as characteristic of the Aramaic 
dialects. De Goeje agrees, we observe, with 
Oppert against Kautzsch that " Aramaic " in 
Ezra iv. 7, Dan. ii. 4, is a notice of the fact 
that an Aramaic passage begins at this point. 
Dr. Oort, in noticing Biehm's Dictionary of 
Bihlioal Antiquity, objects in toto io the concep- 
tion of a " Bu>le-diotionary." 

A^ account of the eleven principal Archive 
in Spain by IMaz Perez appears in the Revista 
f*ont€mporanea of December 15. Besides the 
great collections at Simancas, Madrid, Seville, 
and AloJa de Henares, that of Barcelona 
amtains 3,759,314 documents, while Palma, 
Jfajfiroa, is richest of all in the artistic beauty 
of its MSS. The reforms advocated are the 
removal of the Archives of Simancas to Henares, 
the collection of those scattered in Estremadura 
to Ifeida, and the appointment of capable 
librarians not liable to removal on every change 
of party government. A review of Laguna's 
Flora Fort$tal EepafUla, by Jordana, speaks 
highly of the work, and notices other recent 
botamcal publications in Spain. In the last 
number we remark an interesting but, perhaps, 
too detailed memoir on the Mendozas, by 
Beoerro de Bengoa, showing how much Spain 
and Spaxush literature owe to this and other 
families of Basque Alava. Narcisso Pag^s 
writes against the view of the continuation of 
the Boman Monidpium throughout Yisigothic 
times. Martin Minguez prints various docu- 
ments of the first quarter of the twelfth century 
nlating to the Monastery of Iraohe in Navarre. 
Qoozalez Jaaer has some deserved strictures on 
postal defects and dishonesty in Spain; and, 
with, perhaps, less reason, an anonymous writer 
is eqiuUy severe on the substitution of the 
liroine ooinage in place of copper. 
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seventeenth century binding, and considering 
how little is known about it, a full and carefiu 
collation cannot fail to be of use. 

Collation. — 328 leaves. 

a — z (omitting j, v, w), 2. 9. E., est, am, 
A — O (omitting J, L) all in eights, 
al is the only 'Qank leaf. 

Typographical Particulars. 

There i no title-page. The lines, which are 
not always spaced out, form a page measuring 
about 3^x5|in., and there are thirty-two in a 
page. Signatures are used in the first half of 
eami section, but there are no catchwords, nor 
are the leaves numbered. 

The text ends on the recto of the 328th leaf 
with the following words : — 

< * Explicit scriptu Antonil in sua logioa 
venetiis correctum." 

The volume contains the following five 
treatises : — 

" Super librum Porphyrii, super llbrum 
praedicamentorum Aristotelis, super 6 prindpia, 
buper primum librun periermenias, super 
Ubrum diTisionum boecii." 

The signatures of the first two gatherings are 
very incorrectly printed, and it is to be noticed 
that no capital L was used in the signatures 
(being, in fact, entirely absent from the book), 
whence probably arose the mistake in Mr. 
Blades's introduction to the book of St. Albans, 
where — ^in the tabular collation of this book — 
he gives the number of leaves at 33d printed, 
coimting a gathering too much. 

The water-mark throughout is a variety of 
the bull's head. Ed. Qobdok Duff. 
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DieoOYEBY OP A 8T. ALBAKS BOOK. 

Wadbam Ck)]lege, Oxon. 
The historv of the first Bnglish presses, and 
of their early tyjMgraphical j^roduotions, has 
always been a subject of great mterest both to 
the antiquary and the biluiographer ; but to no 
press is more mvstery attached than to that 
situated at St. Albans, and worked by the un- 
known schoolmaster, at the time when Caxton 
was spreading the productions of the first 
Englisn press over the country. 

To the extreme rarity of the volumes from the 
St. Albans press we must ascribe the poverW of 
bibliographical detail concerning them. Her- 
bert's edition of Ames' Typographical Antiquitieaf 
to which we first look for information, gives but 
. he scantiest details, although it contauis the 
only facsimile of the type used throuff hout this 
volume, namely, the smallest of the three types 
used at St. Albans. Dibdin, in his enlarged 
but unfinished edition of Ames, does not treat 
of the ]9rovinoial presses. From this press there 
issued m the fifteianth century eight works, of 
which two are in EngliBh ana the rest in Latin. 
Of the former, doubuess the best known is the 
Book of Hunting and Hawking, ascribed to 
Dame Juliana Bemers, and brought recently 
into notice by the facsimile e£ted by W. 
Blades, Esq. ; and the rarity of the original may 
be gathered from the fact that the sum of £630 
was, within the last few years, paid for a copy 
by Mr. Quaritch. 

It will no doubt interest many of your readers 
to hear that a copy of the Ant(mii Andreae 
Questiones $uper Logiea (which is almost the 
rarest of the St. Albans books, and of which up 
to now only one copy has been known, dis- 
covered by Mr. Bra£haw at Cambridge) has 
recently been discovered at Oxford. 

During my work at the fifteenth century 
books in the library of Wadham College, 1 
found a fine and perfect copy of this^book in a 



Oembridge : Jan. 8, 1886. 
Mr. Duff has kindly allowed me to read his 
note about the Antoniua Andreae at Wadham 
College before sending it on to the Aoadbmt. 

The existence of the book remained unnoticed, 
so far as I know, until September, 1861, when I 
lighted upon a copy in exploring the library of 
Jesus College in this University. It is in its 
original English binding; but it unfortunately 
wants the outer half -shecrt of the first quire, the 
blank leaf 1 and the printed leaf 8. 

An excellent photohthograph of leaf 276a (sig. 
G 3) appeared in the Annalea du Bibliophile 
Bdge et Hdllandais (no. 8, p. 149, BruxeDes, 
Juin, 1865), at the end of an article headed " Un 
Incunable anglais inconnu,*' by M. Ch. Kuelens, 
of the BibliottLdque Boyale. M. Alph. Willems 
had recently presented to the Brusseb library a 
frasment of thirteen leaves, rescued from a 
bo<^-cover, and M. Campbell, of the Hague, 
had recognised it as St. Albans type ; but the 
book was, naturaUv enough, not identified. 
On reading the article I wrote at once to M. 
Ruelens, who published a translation of my 
letter to him in the August number of the 
Annales ; and I was able to tell him that the 
thirteen leaves of his fragment were D 1, D 3, 
D 6, B 4, B 5, P 2, F 5, F 7, G 1, G 3, G 6, 
H 2, and H 7, of the Antoniua Andreae. 

Some years afterwards Mr. B. L. Bensly dis- 
covered another copy in the old library at 
Norwich ; and, 'happening to spend a few hours 
there in 1880, 1 went to me museum to examine 
the book with my own eyes. I found that it 
was in the original binding, dosely resembling 
that of the Jesus College copy, and also that it 
was happily quite perfect. A few months ago 
Dr. T. W. Bensly Jondly brought the Norwich 
copy with him to Cambridfj^, and I was able to 
examine and collate it at leisure. 

I am sorry to find that the Wadham College 
copy wonts the whole quire signed L (leaves 
305 — 312). It is certainly to be found in both 
the copies I have seen. The book actually 
consists of 336 leaves in forty-two quires. The 
apparently incorrect printing of the signatures 
at the beginning, noticed by Mr. Duff, is really 
a natter of partioular interest. This is not the 
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place to enter into teobnical details of typo- 
gnxita; bat it is lawful to numtion that wa 
Cook displays the fiist attempt, on the part of 
the St. Alban's sokoohnaster, to pnnt a qnarto 
book by whole sheets, instead of by half- 
sheets, as he had done in his previous books. 
It may safely be assigned to the date 1481-82, 
by which I mean that it is later than the books 
bearing the printed date 1481. When these 
things oome to be studied methodically, all 
such phenomena will have a plain meaning for 
the trained student, where the ordinary biblior 
grapher would pass them oyer in silence, or 
treat them as perhaps cardess mistakes. It is 
not too much to say that every one of the early 
St. Alban's books shows clear 



rantall ar3 BB, catting the line EO in S and the 
Diagonall AO in L. So shall BK be a third part 
of the whole arc Bt), and consequeuUy two- thirds 
of BL, which Is but halfe the arc BD : Therefore, 
the arc BK is to the arc KL as two to one. 
Bifida now tiie kalfe Diagonall 10 into equal 
parts at M, and dmw B^, cutting EQ in 0* 

'* I say tiie straight line BM is equal to the arc 
BL, becauee IB and IG are equal, and lEil ia halfe 
IG, the line BI is to the line IM as two to one. 
And because the angle BlfiC is divided in the 
midst by the Une GI, which outs BU in O. The 
line BO Is to the line OH as two to one, that is to 
say, as the arc BK to the arc KL. Lastly, because 
(you know) the side BG is greater than tne arc BL, 
and the arc BL greater than BI, a straight line 
drawne from B and equall to the arc BL, will 

1 v V 'i. • ^* *i.i. jx I reach the lint IG somewhere. But it cannot 

by which Its seqnwioe m omnaotion with ite waoh it in any other point so as not to outreach 

v^ 11^^ mamma mi^ m^ mm m^^^ *^m«» ^^^^^mM «&«» ^ I ^^ « ^ W ^^ ■■»«« VMM m ■& ... V__ .* _.^ __.. _^^ 
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fellows may be traoed and laid down with 
accuracy and with confidence. It is yerv en- 
oomrap^ff to see the work that is at last being 
done m &ub field at Orford by Mr. Madan, and 
others following (^oti^o iniervallo) in his foot- 
steps. It may be looked upon as certain that, 
as soon as the College libraries there oome to be 
explored with any intelligence, the search will be 
rewarded, as in the cases of Mr. Madan and 
Mr. Duff, by the disoorery of volume after 
▼olume which will throw Hsht uppn the his- 
tory of printing, and so, indirectly, upon the 
history of literature, in England. 

H^EY Bbadshaw^. 



AN UNPUBIJ8HSD LSTTER 07 THOMAS HOBBES. 

London : J^a. 7, 1885. 

In the Yolnme of Additional MSS., No. 
28,927, in the British Museum, there is an 
interesting letter written by Hobbes when he 
waa eighty-nine years of age to the Duke of 
Ormonde, Lord-LienteDant of Ireland, together 
with a enrioius proposition in oy<dometry. The 
handwriting is very dear and firm. The fol- 
lowing ia &e letter, now printed for the first 
time:**- 

'* Mt LoBn,*-The enclosed is a Demonstration 
of what proportion the Oircumf erence of a CUrde 
hath to its SemidiaaQeter : Tie tareef e and dear, 
and the Diagiamme not orercharged with lines. 
You may if you please show it allso to Mr. 
ToUett, who is a very ingenious man ; and I should 
not deubt of his approoatlon, but that he is too 
well satisfied with the absurd Principles of Dr. 
Wallii, and takes his Method for Algebra, though 
it hath nothing in it of Algebra but the Symboles, 
whereby he hath falne both in his Axithmetica 
Inflnitotum and his Mechaniques into greater 
abenxdities than cTer proceeded from any mad 
men In Bedlam. Howsoever, shew it him ; but I 
pray you let no body publish it as his owne, out 
el a hope that the masters of the Prssse will keepe 
it fkom being pnblisbed as mine. 

'' I have written in Latin above sixty pvopossi- 
tlons of Qydometry (whereof this is the nrsQ and 
in Parchment, to be published (when the envy of 
my Adversaryes ceasmg by mv Death or by their 
owne) by some frend or other that loves the 
Sdences. But I have past my Bounds. I meant 
no more but to send you the indosed, and wldi 
your Lordsp. and your noble company a oood 
passage over the Sea, and a safe Axrivau at 
i>ublhD. — I am, my honooiied Lord, yonr Lordps. 
most humble servant, 

« Thoicab Hobbm. 

" Obatswortb, August 14th, 1677.'' 

Hobbes has eapr o ss o d his opinion ol Dr. 
WalBs very fredy in various pasMges through- 
out his writings. Thia is the propodtaon 
which he sent to the Dnke of OnnoncU. 
There is no flgore in the original paper, bnt 
it can easily be oonstmeted :— 

<« To find a straight line equal to half a quarter 
ol a Oirde. 

" OonanmonoBr. 

*'Make a equare AB(H). Divide the sides in 
iMlves at B. F, O, H, and draw the DiagMalls 
AC nd BD. The lines will all meete m the 



it but in M. For in no point else can the line GI 
divide it into the proportion of two to one. 

''And if on BN you make an arc to cut the 
Ghord Bh produced In I you have LI, the difference 
between the Ghord and the Arc. From whence it 
follows that the square of halfe a quarter of the 
Gircle is equall to ten squares of a quarter of the 
Semidiameter. For MN is equall to NG and BN 
equall to three quarters of the Semidiameter, and 
the square of BN is Nine, the square of MN^ One, 
and (by Budid i., 47) the square of BM Ten." 

This result is, of course, arrived at by a 
series of faUadous statements, starting with 
the first that is made. The proposition, if it 
had been correct, would have oeen one of the 
most important in geometry; and it is inter- 
esting to find that Hobbes considered that the 
ratio could be exactly expressed between the 
circumference and the radius of a cirde, a ratio 
which we now know can be found only ap- 
proximatdy. Gsobge A. Aitken. 
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"CUSTOM Aim MYTH. 

48 Banbury Road, Oxford : Jan. 7, 1886. 

I have not the slightest wish to interfere 
between Mr. Andrew Lang and the orthodox 
mythologists ; but I would allude briefly to Dr. 
Isaac Taylor's words as to Woden in his letter in 
your issue of January 4, when he asks : — <* Or, 
to go to the Tentonio mythology, does any one 
doubt that 0dm is the wind, and Thor the 
thunder f '^ My impulse would have been just 
as confidently to ask— Does any one still think 
that Odin is the wind f 1 can account for that 
impulse, and I find it is the result of having 
read Yig^fusson and Powell's Gorpus Poeticum 
Bareale; more espedally vol. i., pp. dii., dv., 
where Dr. Tigfusson, after giving a brief sum- 
mary of Woden's perilous adventures in quest 
of wisdom, speaks as follows : — •* The very 
name 'Woden,' tells the same tale, being, we 
hold, an appellative akin to the Latin udteSt 
* a prophetic singer or bard.' Compare O. 
Korse (^-r, * bispiration,' " to which is appended 
the following note — '* The phonetic change is 
analogous to that in mdter mbdar ; t, d following 
Vemer's Law." The second volume, pp. 458-463, 
summarises the utterances of Norse literature 
about Woden : thus at p. 459, one reads that 
*' In the prae-widdng days he is the God of the 
Heaven, nay, the Heaven itself, * Earth's love 
and lord,' Oura&os,'' and at p. 460, that 

" Among the first in cnrder, tsldng Woden's several 
aspects one by one, Is that of the Jffeaven, * husband 
jof Earth, ftither of Qods and Men'; by that 
primal wedlock he acquires the titles, '* Blessed 
Falser, Sire (so we take Gautr). To him, as the 
Heaven, belongs the myth which explains why the 
sky has only one eye, ij the tde tiiat there wer^ 
two, hat that one was pledged to the ' Giant ol the 
Abyss ' [0okk-mitti] for a draught of the deep well 
of wisdom. ... As the Qo4 qf JFttdom, Woden is 
hymned in early poems, the * Sage of the Powersi 
the Councillor A the Gh>ds," &e. 

Thus, it is oertain that to one who iBfadU 
prinoem among the Norae sdiolars of the present 



wind, or a wind-god of anv kind ; and it is not 
beneath notice, that a thinker like Thomas 
Carlyle could not quite accept the wind and 
movement idea so long ago as 1840: see his first 
lecture on Heroes. 

I take this opportunity of turning to a 
question directed to me in the Academy for 
September 27 by Mr. Alfred Nutt, as to whether 
I regarded the equation of the Irish Fionn and 
Oisin with the Welsh Guion and Tal-iesin as 
philologically defensible. To the former I 
should say, certainly not— the natural equiva- 
lent of Finn (later spelling Fionn) is Welsh 
Gwyn, •• white " ; but I do not wish to be 
understood to say that I identify the Finn of 
Goiddic legend with our Welsh Gwyn or 
Gwynn, as I am in doubt on that point. But 
as to Oisin and Tal-iesin, it has often occurred 
to me to compare the suppled history of the 
one with that of the other, and always with the 
result of being strongly impressed with the belief 
that they ought to be one person ; but I miist 
confess that the equation of OUin with (Tal-) 
iestn is open to objections. There are, however, 
other possible ways of putting it. Suppose, for 
instance, the forms Tdeessin or Tdessin (Guest's 
Mahiwtgwn, ii. pp. 206, 379) were more correct 
than the ordinary one, there would be no 
difficulty in equating -ssst'n with Irish Oisin ; 
or suppose the first % in Taliuin, which is a 
semi-vowel, to stand for an older g, and we 
divided Tali-eain^ the same remark would apply 
to the latter part, but there would be left to 
be explained the other part, representing a 
syllable talg, which is not familiar in Cdtio. 
So I could return no dedded answer to the 
seoond part of Mir. Nutt's question. 

J. Bhts. 



Owens GoUege, ICauoheeter : Jan. IS, 1866. 
Mr. A. Lang seems to me in his letter of last 
week to have drawn an inference from the 
names of the domes and yivri which is open to 
doubt. He says : — 

'* In Attica we find many domes also named after 
vegetables, and it appears to he thought probable 
that many of the demes were staled from the y4vot 

Ereviously settled there. If this be so, there must 
ave been 7^107 named from plants in Attica." 

Kow it is true that some demes were named (as 
the Etymol, Magnum 8,v. 'EAccis has it) iirth r«r 4^ 
ahroit ^ur&v, e.g. the dome ^nyovs near Marathon 
was probably named so from ^^6s, It is like- 
wise true that many were named after y4»ni 
{Etymol, Magnum ibid, i>irh r&v olKJia-dm-cnf kn^pHtf 
Ii ywauewy, where Bylburg reads olmtrdvTmp,) In 
the newly-discovered fragments of Aristotle, 
Tlo\tr. 'AOriv., there is unf ortunatdy a gap in the 
papyrus : [irpo<r']7i[y]6pfwr9 9k rStv \J^ftmv ro^s itJkw 
kwh rw]j/ roirmv robs 8^ ikirh r&w {pUcuriMTptv Blass, 

ytvSoy Landwehr] ; but we have no evidence 
that names of demes Hke firt^»s had ever beeu 
names oty^vri. The names of ydtmi are dther 
patronymic (c/. Boeckh, C.LG,, vd. ii., p. 650a: 
** hae gentes — habebant gentis auctorem utpla- 
rimum fabulosum") — «.^., BovrdSoi, c/. Harp. 
B,v, Boi/T?js — or are taken from priestly func- 
tions — €,g, BoufiJyflu, c./. Hesych. s.v. Bovv(yfif — ► 
or handicrafts — e.^., Aly^ipdro/iot, Aocrpo^ ^/>c«^ 
pvxoh &c. Moreover, it is scarcdy accurate to 
speak of the loxidae — colonists in Caria who 
took their name from their leader loxus — as 
** an Athenian y4yos.** Hermahk Haqbr, 



Oniter of the Square at L Pesedbe the Quad- | day, Woden does not appear to have bean the , 



" BEZOKIAir." 

liondon : Jan. 10, laes. 
Prof. Skeat appears to have overlooked the 
military aspsot of the quotation: ** Under 
which king, Beaonian P " (2 Hen. IV. v. 8) ; it 
is a question of enlisting reomits. 

In this sense Antonini's Italian Dictftonary 
gives ns, ** Biso^, sddate giovane (Lat. : tiro)/' 
t.e.,arawrecnut. SimilarlyinSpanish^'^friso^, 
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onduciplxned, mibroken^ a noTioe." ^ Ur. 
/nstjoe Shallow was not a HjBedy mendicant, 
bat he was " imw," in his own fi|fW of speech, 
u ze^^rds th^ new king. A* Hall. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

BonUi ladian Yemaoiilamt" by iha Bev. Pr. G. U. 

^p.m. Royal Aoadeioy : " Vandyke," by Prof. 
J. B. rlodc^soii. ^ J, , . *«r^,j 

8 p JB. Soole^ of Axfei : Gaate LMta», " OU'. 
Bate wid ite BfilatUn to Qeal^" by IXr. a. V. 
Poore. 

8p.m. Victoria iDBtttute. , . .,« , ^ , 
TuBDAT, Jan. 80,8 pJD. Bcvallxiatltatioii: "Colonial 
AwJirfH." by Prof. KoaeS^. 

7 pan. Bocietyof AzoBteota. 
7.45 p.m. StamaticaL 

8 p.m. GiTil Soginean: "A Oompftrison of 
Britian and Metario Meaauiea for Engiiieeiiiiff Par- 
noaaa." by Mr. A. Hamiltoa-Smythe. 

880 p.m. 2Soologlpal: "The Oozal Glands of 
MpgaU,*' by Mr. O. Felaener; "The Myology of 
oSimMete vapoek.** by Mr. E. J. Sidebottoam ; "A 
2fev flpeeiea of Fro« from Asia Minor/' by Mr. 
O. A. Boukager : "Hve New Species of the Genua 
ButivUnw from the Iievant," by Dr. O. Boettfcer. 
WBDimi>AT, Jan. 81, 8 p.m. South Plaee Institute, 
Flaabonr: '^OUcudiy aad Democracy," by Mr. 

Spi^Boofety of Arts: "Labour and Wag^ 
in tbe ITnited Statea," by Mr. D. Pidseon. 
lKna>AT. Jan. 88. 8 pjn. Royal LBStttnlion: '^The 
New GSifliniatry." by Pro! Dewar. 

4.80 p.m. Royai Sooiety. 

8pjn. Royal Aoadei^: "The Dutch School,'* 
by Prof. J. B. Hodgson. ^ ^ 

8pja. Bociatyof Avta: HowanlLeofciUB,"Tbe 
Caawmiaa of Beat into tJaafol Work,' ' by Mr. W. 



8«S0 p jn. Antianariea, 
noBAT, Jan. S8, 8 pjn. Phildogloal : **A IMoUoiiary 



8 p.m. Sode^ of Arts: "The Agzionltural 
Beaonrcea of India/' by Mr. E. O. Buck. 

8p jn« Qaakett Mloroaoo]^ial dub : Papers by 
Dr. W. B. Oaipantar and Mr. F. Paraona. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : ** Fannie of the Bea- 
Shorea," by Prof. Moseley. 

8AnrBi>4T, Jan. S4, 8 p.m. Royal Institation : ** Greek 
acnlptnre," by Dr. Waldatein. 

8 pjm. Physical: "On a Mode ni eahibitinff 
tbs Spectra of certain Substances by burning thsin 
in an Atmosphere of Oxygen," by Mr. K. Clemen- 
diaw: **On a l%eory conoen^g l&e Molecular 
AjnoUtooSoxe of Sdida, iUn«trated by Bzperimants 
OB tlia Ijoaa of Bnergy of a Wire vibtating torw 
Amajljt* "by |ir. Herbert TomlinsQii. 



80IENCE. 
bMiet^ Literary and Mutorieal^ in the Oi$$ 
^ mrac$. By A. W. YamU. (Mao- 



Iflzs Tolome oontains eeyen essays : — (1) en- 
titled '' Kelpomene," on the reasons why 
Horaee ehoae the Muse of Tragedy as r^re- 
salting the genius of his lyrics ; (2) on 
*^ Mmena " ; (8) on the historical poems and 
the arrangement of the three hooks ; (4) on 
** Lamia " ; (5) on the words qtum Tihsris 
2irtY in 2 Od. 3 ; (6) *' Venus and Myrtale," 
on the erotic poems ; and (7) '* Euterpe," on 
qvestioiiB of metre. 

Mr. Yemll propounds so many norelties, 

tkat it will be impossible to discuss more in 

the pages of the Acabbvt than the most 

iAporCaat of his hypotheses on the first three 

books el the Odes. And these seem to be his 

theories of their chronology, and of their 

relation to the conspiracy of Murena. The 

poems in question were, Mr. Yerrall thinks, 

written between 40 and 19 b.o., thus corer- 

iag a speee of twenty years. The second 

Ode of the first book expresses '* hopes and 

lean el tb» time between the overthrow of 

the regicides and that of Beztus Pompeius " 

,pnriod 40-36 B.C.). This is the oldest poem 

to which any definite date can be assigned, 

the latest being the third Ode of the same 

book, which, in Mr. Yerrall's opinion, alludes 

to Yetgil's Journey to Greece in 19 b.c. 

la the rstsroiee to poUtioal ambition 



(eertat tergemini^ toUere honoribus) in the first 
Ode, Mr. Yerrall reads an allusion to tbe 
electioneering tumults of 21-19 b.c. ; but the 
point on which he lays most stress — ^indeed, 
it might alp).03t be called the text of the 
whole Tolume — ^is the conspiracy and death of 
Yarro Murena, which he supposes to have 
been oft^i in Horace's mind, and to have lent 
a tragic colouring to some of the best poems 
in the collection. His theory, briefly stated, 
is as follows. 

L. Licinius Murena was the representative, 
and probably tiie son, of L. Licinius Murena, 
consul in 03, who was afterwards (Mr. 
Yerrall should have said previously) defended 
by Cicero. He is not to be identified with 
Aulus Terentius Yarro Murena, consul for 
a short time in 23 b.o. ; but, as his cognomina 
were Yarro Murena, we must suppose that he 
was in some way connected with the great 
M. Terentius Yarro, whose wealth he prob- 
ably inherited. Dio is probably right in 
dating Murena's unfortunate conspiracy to 
22 B.C. The Licinius addressed by Horace 
in 2 Od. 10 {reetiuB i;ieM, Zicini) is, as the 
modem eommentators assume, the Murena in 
question ; and he is again mentioned in 1 Sat. 
5, 38 (Murena praehente ckmumS and in 8 Od. 
19 (da puer atiguris Murenae). This ode 
refers to a banquet given by Murena at Beate 
(hence PaeUgni^ Jrigoribm) at the villa he 
bad inherited from M. Yarro. Murena has 
just been made augur; and the nova hma 
toasted by the revellers is the orescent to be 
worn on his senatorial shoe. This decoration 
hiu» been brought down to Beate by his 
friends, and is the pretium or consideration 
for which they get their jar of Chisn wine 
{quo Chium pretio eadum Mereemur). The 
subject is continued in a more serious strain 
in 2 Od. 18, wb^re Attains means M. Teren- 
tius Yarro, and his ignotue heree is Murena. 
The words novae pergunt interire hmae are 
intended to warn Murena of the moral 
perishability of senatorial d^orations. Just 
in the same spirit Horace tells Quinotius 
Hirpinus (2 Od. 11) that the moon does not 
always wear the same ruddy countenance 
(non semper t$no luna rvibene nitet Vtdtu). 
Three odes were written after the conspiracy, 
and contain allusions to its discovery : 8 Od. 
24, where mortie lagueie gives a hint of the 
execution; 3 Od. 4, where the Titans are 
the conspirators, and Apollo is Tiberius ; and 
3 Od. 29 {Tgrrhena regum progeniee)^ which 
is an address of sympathy to Maecenas on the 
subject. 

^before discussing the new interpretation of 
nova luna, and the identification of Attains 
with Yarro, one must ask for time to recover 
one's breath. Meanwhile it is possible to 
consider the whole matter in its wider aspects. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Yerrall in regard 
either of his terminue a quo or his terminut ad 
quern. The second Ode of the first book 
seems to me, as I said years ago in an essay 
on the Ancient Zivea of Vergil, to be best 
dated to 33 or 32 b.c. This will explain its 
most important allusions: the reference to 
the threatening attitude of the Parthians 
{neu einas Medos equiiare inultos), and the 
reference to Qaesar Octavianus as the rising 
hope of the nation. The inundation of the 
Tiber need trouble us no more than a flood 
of the Isis at the present day; it might 
have occurred in any year. With regard to 



Yergil's voyage to Greece (1 Od. 3), there 
seems to be no necessity to identify tlmt with 
the journey of 19 b.c recorded by Suetonius. 
May not Yergil have gone to (heeoe more 
than once ? Indeed, as I have argued else- 
where, the prelude to the third G^rgic reads 
as if he had actually returned from Greece 
just before writing it. 

We are left ti^en to the conspiracy of 
Murena : a very difficult subject. One piece 
of supposed evidence, must, it seems, be 
eHmineSted. The assumption that the Licinius 
of 2 Od. 10 was a Licinius Murena is a mere 
assumptten. True, the inferior M8S. inscribe 
the Ode Ad Zieinium Mwrenam, but the best 
copies leave out Murenam, wMle the eeholia 
make Licinius either Licinius Yalgus, or 
Licinius Crassus. The only probable allu- 
sions to Murena in Horace are then, Murena 
praehente domum, and da puer augurie Mnrenae ; 
of his conspiracy there is not a word. 

Nor, even had there been, can I see that 
the question of chronology would have been 
thereby affected. IKo, it is true, puts the 
conspiracy in 22 b.o. ; but it is meet probable 
that Yelleius* regarded it as taking place in 
23, for he dates the death of Maroellus by it, 
and Marcellus died in the autumn of 23. 
Now, the Fasti Consulares mention, as consul 
tor a short time at the beginning of 23, A. 
Terentius Yarro Murena. The Latin his- 
torians, YeUeius, Suetonius and Tacitus, call 
the conspirator Yarro Murena, Yarro, or simply 
Murena, never Licinius Murena. Mommsen 
therefore (and not unnaturallv) identifles the 
A. Terentius Yarro Murena of the Fasti with 
the Yarro Murena of Suetonius, and supple- 
ments the inscription with the words in 
magistratu mortuus est, words which Mr. 
Yerrall strangely uses to prove that this Yarro 
was not the conspirator. 

Taking all this together with the fact that 
Murena's sister, the wife of Maecenas, was a 
Terentia, I incline to believe that the con* 
conspirator was a Terentius Yarro, not (as 
Dio says) a Licinius. The cognomen Murena 
he may have adopted for any reason. M. 
Terentius Yarro Lucullus seems to have called 
himself so because he was cousin to the great 
Lucius Lucullus. 

There seems to me, then, no evidence to be 
derived from the tragical story of Murena as 
to l^e chronology of the first three books of 
the Odes. 28 b.c. has usually been assumed 
to be the approximate date of their publica- 
tion. Are there any other considerations 
which may assist us to a conclusion ? 

In the first book of the Epistles, Horace 
speaks of himself as tired of writing poetry, 
and as too old for it {non eadem esi aetas, non 
mens). Kow the latest date assignable to 
any of the Epistles of this book is 19 b.c. 
Would it be natural for Horace to speak as 
he does in the first Epistle had he been writing 
most excellent poetiy up to that very year ? 
But put four years between the Odes and the 
Epistles, and all becomes plain. 

Again, Suetonius, speaking of {he fourth 
book of the Odes in relation to the first three, 
says that it was written ex longo intervaUo. 
The fourth book of the Odes was published in 
15 or 14 B.C. Supposing the first three books 
to have been published in 19, the phrase ex 
longo intervallo would be rather exag^rated ; 
- - .. _ ^ ■ - 
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not 80, if they had been publiahed eight yeara 

before. 

I have endeayoored to indicate the mam 
grounds on which I dissent from Mr. Verrall's 
two propositions — ^that the first three books 
of the Odes fall between 40 and 19 b.c, and 
that the later poems are coloured by allusions 
to M arena's conspiracy. There is, of course, a 
great number of details the discussion of which 
would be necessary before the question was 
exhausted ; but there is no space here for such 
a disquisition, and I can assure Mr. Verrall 
that all minor points had been conscientiously 
considered before this article was written. 

There are many other interesting points 
raised by Mr: Verrall which might well be 
debated in the pages of a philological 
magazine, but which cannot, for want of 
space, be discussed in these columns. Nor 
would a reviewer be justified in taking leave 
of the book without noticing the talent 
and ingenuity of its author, which render his 
essays interesting and suggestive throughout, 
whatever may be thought of the soundness of 
his conclusions. H. Nbttleship. 



OBITUARY, 



Dr. Evan Bughanak Baxteb, professor of 
materia medica at King's College, London, died 
on Wednesday, January 14, at the age of forty. 
He was bom in Bussia, of Bootch parentage on 
both sides, and was brought up in that country 
during the early years of his bfe. About 1860 
he entered the outssioal department of King's 
OoUe^re, whenoe he gained a scholarship at 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Becalled to Bussia 
to nurse his »ther through a long illness, he 
never went back to Oxford; but about 186i 
rejoined King's College as a medical student. 
In 1869 he took the degree of M.B. at the 
University of London with first-class honours, 
a scholarship, and a gold medal. As resident 
medical tntor, house physician, and afterwards 
professor, he was always closely associated with 
King's College and its hospital He was also 
at one time physician at the Evelina Hospital 
for children, and latterly at the Boyal Free 
Hospital, where he took great interest in the 
medical school for women. Of a life devoted 
to his profession nothing need be said here; 
but we must record that he was a regular con- 
tributor to the Academy, in whose columns he 
wrote for some years a series of " Physiological 
Notes," It is not, however, as a doctor, or even 
as a man of science, that he will be best re- 
membered. His early education was of the 
widest character, as regards hmguages as well 
as books ; and he always retained a keen in- 
terest in literature, in speculation, and in prac- 
tical affairs. In religion he was a Positivist. 
What he was as a man is known to a larse circle 
of friends, who were drawn to him by the com- 
bined strength and tenderness of his character, 
more than by his intellectual attainments. 
Even on medical matters Dr. Baxter published 
comparatively little. We may mention a trans- 
lation of a Uerman work for the Sydenham 
Society, a report on antiseptics for the Local 
Gt>vemment Board, several papers in the 
PractituyMTy and the address that he delivered 
one year at the opening of the Eling's College 
medical school. Uis last illness — a complicated 
form of phthisis — was lonff and painfuL He 
leaves a widow, but no diilaren. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

KAUTZSCH'S '* ORAMMATIK DE8 BIBUSOH- 
ARAMAIBOHIiN." 

Hami»steftd : Jan. 18, 1885. 

A friend informs me that in a review of Prof. 



Kautzsch's Grammatik des Bibliach-Aramaischen^ 
which appeared last month in the Acabemt, 
the reviewer expressed a hope that an English 
translation would shortly appear. 

I am at present engaged on such a transla- 
tion, under the authority of Prof. Kautzsch 
himself, who has promised me many additions 
and corrections for the English edition. I hope 
to bring out the book early this year; but 
publishers seem sewed by the amount of 
Hebrew type, and by the small print of the 
German edition. Thomas Stbnhotjbk. 



THB ORIGINAL MEANING OP mIt^J, "MOTHER," 
BHRATiZJ. •• BROTHER." AND SVAS AT, " SISTER.;* 

Oxford : Jan. 10, 1885^ . 

Mr. Dwijender Nath Tagore, in an essay on 
"Prititaltva, or the Nature of Love," pub- 
lished in the Tattvabodhini-paUrikd, has ex- 
amined the etymology of the words miltrt, 
bhratri, and svasn. As the results at which he 
arrived differ from those which I published in 
my Lectures on the Science of Language, he is 
anxious to have his paper submitted to the con- 
sideration of Orientid scholars in Europe. Mr. 
Dwijender Nath Tagore is a young student, it 
seems; and though his method will hardly 
satisfy the requirements of European scholar- 
ship, he may become a useful worker in time. 
At all events, as a first sign that the Science of 
Lang^ge is gaining a hearing amonff the fol- 
lowers of P&nmi, some extracts from his paper 
may be of interest : — 

"There is some diiferenoe of opinion between 
oursalres and Mfihatma Max Miiller about the 
meaning of the word M&tW. Max Miiller says 
that the meaning of the word M&trt is Maker 
(nirmatn) ; we say that its meaning 1b meaturer 
(parimatui). How is Matrt measurer P She, the 
mother, portions out food to husband, sons, 
daughters, and other members of the family. See 
the agreement in meaning between the words 
portioning out and meting out. Mark also the 
agreement in meaning between to mete, to measure, 
and parimin, and the agreement in sound between 
mete and mktri. All this favours our opinion. 
After thlB, mark the customs of our oountiy : the 
five FdiMfevas could have shared between them- 
sdves any articles of food procured by them, 
leaving a portfon for their mother ; but they did 
not do this, because it was contraiT' to custom. 
If we consider oustomi we find it is the task of the 
mother to portion out food in due measure. Max 
Midler says that in former times it was the duty 
of the daughter to milk the cow, for which reason 
the daughter's name was Dnhit&. To support, to 
protect from enemies, to procure wealth (cows, 
&c.), were the duties of the father, for which 
reason his name was pit&, ie. p&t^ Dahitft and 
pita, these two names indicate household work, 
as founded on custom. We maintain, therefore, 
that the word m&t& also indicates a household 
duty. It does not indicate any such natural 
occurrence as the birth of children. To indicate 
such natural occurrences there are such names 
as ^anaka, ^anani, for father and mother; sutd, 
nata, for daughter." 

My answer is that in&tn, besides meaning 
mother, actually occurs in Sanskrit with the 
meaning of malcer, but not of distributor. It 
is a word which Indian grammarians call 
yangikdr^cOia, i.e., having both a conventional 
and an etymological meaning (see paribh&sh&ti 
P&n. iv., 1, 10. M&trt, not meaning mother, 
but meaning maker, and actually governing an 
accusative, occurs Rig^veda, viii., 42, 4, sd mat& 
-p^rvy&oi paddm, *'he the maker of the old 
place." It is extremely curious that m&t&) 
when it is used in its etymological meaning or 
governs an accusative, throws the accent on the 

radical syllable mfttfi, whjle matA, " mother," 
has the accent on the last syllable, as in Greek 
in its oblique cases. 

'* Prof. Max Miiller says that the primary meaning 
of bhrltft is one who bears a burden, but we say 
it is bhdginy or sharer — sharer in happiness and in 



affliction, sharer in adversity and in prosperity, 
and sharer in paternal property. The affinity of 
bhdga with bhratrt msj at first sight seem to be 
forced; but a comparison of the equivalents of 
the word bhftga in some of the allied languages 
will make tne affinity of bh&ga with bhratd 
suffldentiy clear. The word bhr&ta is derived 
from the root bhrd^, which signifies to diffuse 
light. In English there are such expressions as 
''the sun breaks forth," "daybreak." Here we 
have the complete affinity of the word bhrd^ with 
the word break, both in sound and meaning. On 
the other hand, we see that the words fragment 
and fraction signify portions and dirisions. It is 
clear that the word /rat^, which is the Latin for 
bhratri, belongs to the dass of words specified 
above. As there is an agreement in sound between 
the words bhrd^ and bhr&t&, there is also an agree- 
ment of sound between the words franmnU^ Jrae- 
tion^fratsr. Hence there cannot be the smallest 
doubt that the primaiy meaning of the word 
bhrdtrt is sharer or partner — sharer of food, of 
worldly concerns, of Joy and sorrow; brother is 
the sharer of all these, and hence bbr&t&. 

" T^ e word svasrt means sister. Prof. Max 
Miiller says that the word vrwari if derived from 
su + as. The word as means breath, existence, 
and life. From this the Professor concludes that 
the primary meaning of svasrt is comf orttor ; but 
we think otherwise. Brothers and sisters dwell 
for a time in the home of their father, but the 
sister goes away to another house when married. 
The meaning of the root is to go away. The 
sister goes away from among us, hence svasrt. 
This interpretation receives support from the 
well-known maxim of the Roman Law, which 
speaks of the woman as at once the beginning and 
end of her family — " Mulier est caput et finis suae 
familiae." The Sanskrit svasrt is Latin soror. There 
is affinity between Bengali sorft or moving away, 
and Latin torwr. The meaning of the root sar 
is Bengali sorft or moring away ; hence sv&srt may 
be construed to mean one who moves away from 
her own people. Or it may mean svataA saratiti 
svasar, t.^,, one who moves away of her own 
accord. All the words convey domestic relations, 
convey a practical^ not a tentimmtai, significatioa. 
It is, therefore, unreasonable that such should be 
the case with all except svasrt, especiaUy as the 
function of comforting does nol belong exclusively 
to tiie dster. The meaning given by Prof. Max 
Miiller seems to me to be based on mere con- 
jecture, for, firstly, no Sanskrit word signifying 
domestic relation has a prefix, and it is not very 

grobable, tiierefore, that the word svasrt should 
ave a prefix su; secondly, the words su+ai 
would mean either good soul, or to remain well, 
and how can these be made to signify a comforter, 
or one who comforts? A meaning so far-fetched 
does not seem to tally with the simple thought of 
the plain and simple people of the old times." 

I do not wish to discuss the etymologies of 
bhrdtrt and svasrt, which Mr. Dwijender Nath 
Tagore here proposes. The first, from bhru^, 
is impossible phonetically, the second extremely 
problematical. The etymologies which I sug- 
gested for bhr&tn' and svasrt, were given as 
tentative only, but they satisfy all phonetic 
requirements. The similarity between bhrfiirt. 
"brother," and bhartrt, ** husband," would 
probably be used now as a survival of communal 
or tribal marriage, and bhartrt, ''husband," 
would be derived from bhar, ferre, in the 
sense of carrying off. As to svasrt, Mr. 
Dwijender Nath Tagore has not considered the 
very old compound su-asti, '* well-being," 
Greek cdc^rii, the mother of the ubiquitous 
Svastika. With all this, Mr. Dwijender Nath 
Tagore may in time do some useful work, and I 
heartily say : '* Svasti te astu." 

F. Max MttLLEB. 



«* THE EMPIRE OF THB HITTITBS." 

London : Jan. 10^ 1885. 
The opinion of the Bev. W. Houghton, ex- 
pressed m this day's Academy, that the horse 
IS represented on the seal of Tarkutimme, is 
entitled to respectful consideration, I am un- 
able, however, on a renewed elimination of 
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the seal, to change the opinion I formerly ex- 
preesed, that the animal intended is the goat. 

(1) It seems to me oertain that the heads before 
sad behind the king represent the same animal. 
That in front of the king cannot be the horse. 

(2) The appendage beneath the head cannot be 
put of a horse's trappings, as will be seen if 
both heads are taken into account. That, as 
the representation of a beard, it should be 
somewhat conventional is not surprising. (3) If 
the goat be intended, analogies to tar or iarku, 
more or less dose, may be found, and have been 
soggested, from other languages ; but I am not 
aware of similar evidence with regard to the 
horse. The question, on the whole, must be 
decided by the bahmce of probabilities, 

Thomas Ttleb. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



Mb. a* O. FofiBES, the well-known traveller 
in the Malay Archipelago, is about to set out 
for New Ghmiea under the auspices of the Boyal 
Geographical Society and the British Asso- 
datioiL He has received a special reoommenda- 
tion from the Colonial Office to the High Com- 
missiiHier, who will further him in his intention 
to ascend by the Doura Hiver (so far as is 
possible by boat), and then strike direct for the 
Owen Stanley range, which Mr. Forbes specially^ 
wishes to colore. It is scarcely necessary to 
say tiiat Mr. Forbes will give particular atten- 
tion to the fauna and flora of that region. 
Though these societies have generously aided 
Mr. Forbes, a considerable share of the expenses 
will have to be borne by himself, unless his 
enterprise secmes the assistance of those who 
so anxiously wish to see this district opened up. 

D&. J. A. FLBMura is about to give, in 
University College, a course of lectures on 
Modem Applications of Electricity in the Arts. 
The lectures will be interspersed with practical 
demonstrations. 

Mb. C. E. Db Eaitoe has recentl^r brought 
before the Manchester Gteological Sbciety some 
interesting notes on the occurrence of saline 
waters in the coal-measures. From time to 
time lxinf»-spring8 are tapped in collieries, and 
it is evident mat should sucm springs be common 
th^ must render the rocks of this series almost 
usdess as a source of water-supply for drinking 



of last week, the Greek couplet quoted should 
read as follows: — 

i rh icpiv ir XaK6$oiSf vvy 8' elf 'Ax^povra fioXod^Oj 

In the same artide, p. 31, L 9, the word aeniun 
should be aeuum. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Wb have reoeiyed a little handbook entitled 
German Pronunciation: Practice and Theory, 
by Wilhelm Yietor (Heilbronn: Henninger; 
London: Trnbner), which will be found very 
instructive by students who have paid some 
little attention to phonetics. To others, the 
notation used, though not really very difficult, 
may, perhaps, be rather imattractive. Prof. 
Vietor takes as his standard of German pro- 
nnnoatkm that adopted on the stage, and states 
very convincingly the reasons in support of this 
selection. The exposition of the pronunciation 
occupies one hundred pages, and there follow 
twenty-three pages consisting of passages from 
Oerman authors, with a transliteration Id to the 
author's phonetic spelling on the opposite page. 
Many valuable hints are given with regard to 
the subtler characteristics which distinguish the 
Oerman from the English system of sounds. 
The proof-sheets have been revised by Mr. 
W. B. Evans, so that the book may be relied 
upon as tree from the ludicrous misapprehen- 
aons regarding English sounds whidi have 
disfigured some recent works by German writers 
on the subject. 

(krrreeUon, — ^In Mr. Bobinson Ellis's article on 
Frc^haer'B<*Kritudhs Analekten" in the AoADsmr 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 

Edinbu&oh Mathbxatzcal Socibty. — {Friday^ 

Jan. d.) 

Ma. A. J. G. Babclat, President, in the Chair.— 
Prof. Ohrystal read a paper on the problem, " To 
construct the minimum circle enclosing n given 
points on a plane''; Dr. Thomas Muir discussed 
''The equation connecting the mutual distances 
of four points on ^ plane " ; and Mr. J. S. Hackay 
gave two notes on a theorem and a problem in 
geometry which had previously been brought 
before the society. 

SociBTT OP Biblical A&ohaboloot. — {Anniveraary 
MeeHnyf Tus$day, Jan. IS.) 

Db. Samubl Bibch, President, in the Chair. — ^The 
secretary presented the report for the year 1884. 
It was stated that the number of members had 
increased from 662, reported last anniversary, to 
688. The ]^pers read during the jrear had been 
of unusual interest, and large additions had been 
made to the library. The statements of receipts 
and expenditure showed a balance of £59 17s. 3d. 
carried forward to 1885. The of&cers and council 
were then elected for the current year. — Mr. Theo. 
G. Pinches read a paper entitled— " The Early 
Babylonian Eing-Lists,'' in continuation of former 
papers on the same subiect. He showed reasons 
for supposing that a mythical king named Sargon 
probably figured in legend before the date of the 
historic Sa^n of Agaa6, who ascended the t^ne 
about 3800 b.c. Passages were quoted from the 
inscriptions in suppert of this view, and the fact 
that tiie ideograph denoting divinity is prefixed to 
the name of the historical Saigon was considered 
by Mr. lynches to Indicate that he was named after 
some half-deified personage. 



FINE ART. 

THE ART MAGAZINES. 

Mb. Walteb ABMSTROira in The Portfolio 
does justice to the fine qualities of G^rge 
Morland in his best days, and the etching by 
Mr. C. O. Murray of the " Interior of a 
Stable," after the beautiful picture in the 
Kational Gbllery, is a worthy rendering of one 
of his best works. Pretty little engravings 
after others of his pictures adorn the article. 
Mr. Joseph Pennell's etching and other illustra- 
tions to Miss Julia Cartwright's article on 
Canterbury are also excellent in their way — 
an incisive and Japanese way rather, carmg 
more for black and white than light and diade ; 
but still an expressive and masterly way. 

Pbof. Sidney Colvin contributes to the 
Magazine of Art for January a note on 
J. Downman, A.B.A., one of the lesser por- 
traitists of the latter end of the last cen- 
tury, now little known. A coloured fac- 
sinule of a profile of Lady Maria Walde- 
grave testifies to the accomplishment of the 
artist. A very fine x>ortrait of M. Coquelin 
in **Le Joueur," after the picture by Jean 
B^raud, illustrates the editor's vigorous 
panegyric of the famous French actor. Of the 
remaming articles, Mr. Harry Bamet's accoimt 
of Mr. W. J. Linton's books on wood-engrav- 
ing is the best worth reading, though the 
papers by Miss Mabel and Miss Mary Bobinson 
are interesting and well written. 

VArt commences vigorously its second year 
as a fortnightly magazine. With the first 
number is given a supplement of twelve pages, 
and it contains some admirable facsimiles of 
drawings by the late Bastion Lepage, notably 
one of a &ie portrait of himself. The first 



article, though occupied with other matters,^ ii 
named after a very clever young Alsatian artist 
M. Bingel, and is illustrated by engravings 
which testify to his remarkable talent^ as a 
sculptor and a draughtsman. The etching is 
by M. Emile Buland, after Velasquez's cele- 
brated portrait of Pope Innocent X. in the 
Doria-Pamphili Gbllery. 

Thb article of the most immediate interest in 
the current number of the Gasiette de$ Beavao 
Arts is that in which M. Alfred Daroel describes 
the most precious objects of the Basilewsky 
collection and the brilliant society of collectors 
and connoisseurs who were wont to meet at the 
gallery in the Bue Blanche. M. Darcel finds 
some consolation for the transfer of the collec- 
tion to St. Petersburg in the fact that it will 
remain intact instead of beins; jsbattered to the 
four winds by the hammer ox the auctioneer. 
The charming ceiling painted by M. Baudry 
for the chftteau of uie Due d'Aumale at 
Chantilly forms the subject of a heliogravure 
and a note bv M. Arthur Baip;n^reB, From the 
researches of M. Sandonnini, reported by^ M. 
Anatole de Montaiglon in another article, 
it would appear that Jean Gbujon died at 
Bologna between 1564 and 1568, instead of in 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, as tradition 
has hitherto asserted. 

Claude Miohel (called Clodion), the French 
sculptor of the latter half of the last century, 
principally known by his charming terra-cotta 
statuettes and decorative work, is the subject 
of an illustrated article in the Beviie des Arts 
DScoraiifs, composed of extracts from a magni- 
ficent work by M. Thirion, called Les AcUim et 
Clodion, about to be published by M. Quantin. 
Among the engravings hor$ texte is a helio- 
gravure of two pieoes of Sevres remarkable for 
the manner in which the quality of the china 
is rendered. One soaroely neeos to be told 
that the pdte is tendre. 

«* Die Holzabohiteetub BBATJir80HWEiG8,'[by 
Carl Lachner, is another of those interesting 
studies of the old wooden buildings of Gtermany 
which occasionally appear in the Zeitschri/tfur 
Bildende Kunst. To the Kunstgewerbeblatt 
contained in the same number (December, 
1884) the editor of this section fArthur Pabst) 
contributes an article (well illustrated) on 
Chinese glass. The etchin|^ is by Fr. Bottcher 
after a picture of a flood on the Neckar by 
Gust. Schonleber. 

Of two American art magazines, The Art 
Amateur and The Studio, we have received 
several numbers. The former continues its 
vigorous and useful existence. An interesting 
and profusely illustrated article on Mr. Walter 
Crane has recentiy appeared in its pages. The 
Studio has commenced a new series, and con- 
tains many good papers of original and out- 
spoken criticism. The limits of the talents of 
Mr. Elihu Tedder are well discussed in the part 
for the fortnight ending December 6, 1884. 



THE OLD MASTERS AT TEE ROYAL 

ACADEMY. 

{Second Notice.) 

THE FLEHISH, DUTCH, Ain> OEBMAN SCHOOLS. 

England is very poorly off for pictures of the 
Cologne School. In former exhibitions we 
have been shown a few late fifteenth and earlv 
sixteenth century works of the kind which 
found their way into this country under greater 
names. The ** Marriage of the Virgin'" (215) 
is attributed to Jan van Eyck, and we probably 
have to thank the false attribution for a sight 
of the picture. It is really a work by a 
master of the school of the Lower Bhine, and 
was painted either at Cologne, or somewhere in 
the neighbourhood, during the last decade of 
the fiftraith century. The artist, though not 
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the 80-oalled "'Master of the Lyrersberg 
Pawdon," wai cIob^ allied to binii and, like 
him, «xpeiienoed the influence of Thierry Boutd, 
the town-painter of Louyain. This influence 
is munistaseaUe in some of the heads and in 
the types of some prominent fligures. The 
landscape background is as bad as Cologne 
painters seldom failed to make it. On the 
other hand, the expression of^dmotion is ffood, 
and the visitor will do i^ell tif notice the figure 
of Joachim, in the background, leaving the 
temple in astounded disappointment, wifli his 
dog hastening along behind him. Two wings 
of an altar piece, bearing representations of S. 
Christopher (219) and 6. Catharine (8211 are 
tharming works oy a still later artilit, ^artholo- 
mens de Bmyn, one of whose technical 
characteristios was the use of yellow in place of 
the customary gold for j ewellery . The portrait 
of the kneeling donor is excellent. 

For the aMence of any example of the 
fifteenth-century Flemish School, the superb 
'< Adoration of the Magi" (230) from Castle 
Howard, makes ample compensation. It is the 
master-piece of tiip early period of Jennin 
GoBsaert, called Mabuse. He was one of the 
last artists of the old school and one of the first 
of the new. Imbued in his early years with 
the traditionsof thepainters of Bruges, and faith- 
fully following the lines that his predeoessorp 
had laid down* 1m painted this picture in the 
full rigour of his early manhood, about thd 
year 1606. In fpirit, however, it belongs to 
the prscedinff oentnry, and had Boger van der 
We^en lived to behold it, he would have found 
in it little that was f orei^ to his own aims and 
principles. The event u taking place under 
the shadow of a roinad Romanesque palace, 
into the walls of whiah, hefe and there, some 
niece of Benaiflsaaoe sonlpturB is introduced. 
Not only the Idngs and their companies come 
forward to adore, but the angelic representatives 
of the heavenly host fly iip from all sides like 
flocking birds and hover over the head of the 
wondrous babe, just as they do in the ''Na- 
tivity*' by Hu£|o van der Goes at Florence. 
In these angels, m the faces of the foreground 
figures, in the pattern of draperies, and in the 
technique of the work, the influence of Roger 
is supreme : it is only in certain fls^es, painted 
in a half Uffht a little way behmd, that the 
forward tendencies of the day are apparent. 
Two or three years after uiis i>icture was 
finished Mabuse went to Ital^, and then the 
whole aim and method of his art received a 
new direction. On lus return to the North he 
painted a series of fine tK>rkiiits, manifesting a 
wider knowledge of humanity ; but an ideal 
picture Such as this never came again and never 
could have eome from beneath his brush. The 
visitor should inspect this work long and 
closdy, noticing the way in which the stufilb 
and objects of goldsmith's work are painted. 
The crown round Gaspar's crimion hat, which 
lies upon the ground, is a perfect marvel of 
dexterous craftsmanship. Hair, with its glossy 
texture and supple fiow, was never so delicately 
rendered except by Diirer, and we can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that, had Mabuse been 
saved from the baneful influence of Italy, he 
might have been in his maturity a worthy 
rival of the great artist of Nuremberg. The 
little '' Magdiden reading " (202) is pn^ably a 
genuine work by Jan Mostacnrt, a contemporary 
of Mabuse. To Bernard van Orley, of Brussels, 
the Btrikinff "Portrait of a Lady" (153) ia 
ascribed. It Ib a bright representation of a 
pleasant personality, diaraoteristic, not alone 
m the ffioe, but still more in the rheumatic 
hands. The surface of the skin is unnaturally 
«oft, like velvet ; but the picture is ttood as a 
whole, and probably oorteotly asorib«d. 

The DuUin National Gallery lends two 
interesting German portraits. The half-length 
of « Anthony Hundertpfund " (176) is by 



Wolfeang Hauber, a little-known artist^ who 
here raiows hims^ a careful imitator of Diirer. 
The picture is a sound piece of work well 
worthy of attention. Hans Asper is the painter 
of the portrait of "Margaret Knoblauchin *' 
(174). He is sometimes erroneously called a 
pupil of Holbein, with whom he had no imme- 
diate connexion. He w^s a sound and thorough 
workman, with a good feeling" "for colour, the 
Holbeinesque elements in his style being due to 
the period in which he lived. The background 
of lake and mountain seems rather reminiscent 
of Lucerne than Zurich, where the painter 
lived. 

Antonie de Moor is named as the author of 
a naive picture of "Two Children" (16^). 
" The Caatie-Howard Portrait of Mary Tudor ^' 
(178) is his best work here exhibited. It does 
not convey the queen's character with the same 
vividness as the ISiladrid portrait (reproduced 
by the Anmdel Soaiety)i ^ m the later picture 
belonging to Trinity College, Cambridge. It 
is neverSieless ft good likeness, taken in a 
happier hour than either of the others, and 
possessing greater pictorial charms than they 
hi the treatment of stuflSi and jewellery. The 
same artist ia named as painter of the " Portrait 
of the Duke of Alva" (186), and, though the 
attribution is possiblv correct, some doubts have 
been cast upon the identity of the sitter. The 
portraits of the " Duke and Duchess of Nor- 
folk " (184, 167) were originally painted on 
a single paneL It is unfortunate that they 
have not only been severed but distributed to 
two different owners, and, by a further mis- 
fortune, during their brief period of renewed 
proximity they have not been nung side by side. 
They are signed pictures by Lucas de Heere. 
The duchess is painted in a perfunctory manner, 
but the duke's presence is finely rendered. 

Three imponant Rubenses come from Blen- 
heim, and cannot fail to attract attention. The 
best beyond question is the " Portrait of Anne 
of Austria " (147). The catalogue aptly quotes 
Mdme. de Motteville's description of the queen, 
which every visitor may compare with the 
painting for himsdf . The comparison will 
serve to show how dextrous a courtier Rubens 
was. It would scarcely be possible to devise 
an arrangement of colour and pose more calcu- 
lated to set o£f to advantage the hands and arms 
of which all Europe Imew the fame* The 
" Yenus ftnd Adonis " (146) is by no means a 
wholly satisfactory worx. The composition is 
better than Rubens sometimes made it, the 
head of Yenus is certainly lovely, and the little 
Cupid is a pretty ohild, but the chord of colour 
is unpleasant and the form of Adonis is far 
from noble. The picture was presented by 
the Emperor to the great Duke of Marlborough. 
" Lot and his Family leaving Sodom " (148) 
was a present from the City of Antwerp. It 
cannot be accepted as much more than a work 
from tiie painter's studio. The two old heads 
are stronghr painted by the artist himself, and 
all of the figures are animated, but the com- 
position is poor and the colour unpleasant. A 
small ^mef (78) bears two full-length sketches 
of S. Peter ana S. Paul, standing each under 
an archway. They look like ^ designs for 
architectural decoration. There is in them a 
majesty of form and a strength of character that 
recall Diirer's famous panels at Munich. 

Yan Dyok is represented bv four pictures, the 
finest being the "Duchess of Budringham and 
her three Chndren " from Blenheim ri45). It 
was painted a few years after the duke s assassi- 
nation, and so he does not appear in it, but is 
re|»esented by his portrait hanging in the 
background. The countananoe of the duehess 
is wanting in moral fibra, but the children, 
and especSdly the red-tobed boy, are charming, 
and the coitumM are beautiftiliy painted. The 
"Portoaitof Strafford" (188) is not so good 
as some others we have seen, whilst the 



" Charles L" (183), though of a striking design, 
ia only a studio picture. 

Yan Goyen, who may almost be oonsiderBd 
the founder of the Dutch landscape school of 
the seventeenth century, has been better repre- 
sented in previous years. Of his three pictures 
now shown bXL contain a river flowing across 
the f oreffTOund with a ferry-boat plying upon 
it, the sky being filled witii misty, mounting 
cumuli. The " River Scene with C«stle " (118) 
is certainly the best, and is a harmonious piece 
of low-toned colouring. The "Yiew of a 
Castle " (73) is less definite in touch, whilst the 
" Ferry End " (72) possesses little charm except 
in the animated and well-grouped figuxea; Yan 
Goyen's pupil, Solomon Ruysdad, is more than 
usimly wdl represented, the "River Scene" 
(83) being the very quintessence of whatever is 
charming in Dutch landscape. Its tone has 
been injured by cleaning, but few pictures in 
the room better repay a clots examination. 
Soloman Ruysdael prelaRod to look along, 
rather them across, a river or oanaL Hia aim 
was to depict a far reaching vista, and he was 
wont to attdun this by oastins his foreground 
into shadow and bringing a f lul illumination to 
brar upon the distance. The doud- drift, 
whidi all his skies bear along, is in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the laiidsoapes be- 
neath. He, hke his master, was fond of fesry- 
boats, fisherlkten, and water -side labourers 
of every kind. The "Biver Scene" (162) ia a 
similar picture to the preceding; another 
" River Scene " (131) is mote broadly treated. 
Four pictures are ascribed to Jacob RuyadaeL 
In the " Squally Weather " (79) the breakmg 
water is vigorously renderod, though the tones 
of the picture are dull. The " Sea Yiow " (86) 
is unattractive. The " Landsca^ie " (9H shows 
a pretty contrast between still and rapid 
waters ; but the " Woodland Pool " (103) is far 
the best, the quiet lake and rough moorland 
around bdng beautifully rendered under an 
evening sky. 

Jan Steen, the prolific pupil, though hardly 
foUower, of Yan Qoyen, is rightly named as 
the painter of no less than seven piotorea 
shown. "Grace before Meat" (111) is the 
earliest of them. It is full of bad sentiment, 
the canting boy in the background with his 
upturned face and eyes behig tho very incama- 
tum of hypocrisy. " Blowing Hot and Cold" 
(124) shows us a peasant family at ^upper. 
treated in the artist's peouliEu: vein; an amd 
satyr looks in at the door, and over his shoulder 
is seen a glimpse of the sunset glow. Tho 
"Trictrac Players" (106) has the usual un- 
pleasant tone of g^eral colour, but the buxom 
figure of a woman in the foreground is as fine 
a piece of painting as the artist ever did. Two 
three-quarter length portraits by Corndlitifi 
Jansen van Ceulen are well preserved and fine 
examples of a littie-known painter's work. 
The husband's picture is far the best ; his poao 
and expression are excellent, and his eyes nre 
marvellously bright and piercing. The par- 
trait of an old lady (105) is a genuine "Frtaiz 
GEals of the year 1635. Every part Is com- 
pletelv characteristic, and the visitor will do 
well to compare the hands here with those in 
Jansen's neighbouring picture. There ia a 
decision in the swiftness of the master's brush 
which few artists have approached. The 
"fiddler "(94), dated 1630 and signed with a 
monogram Hais is not known to have used, ia 
scarcdy good enough for him. The faoes are 
excellent, brimming over with fun; the ges- 
tures are natural, and the drawing of certain 
parts is good, but the man at the back of th^ 
picture, the man who conceived it and gave it 
form, can hardly have been Frans Hals. The 
littie ** Conversation Piece " (136) by Dirk Hals 
contains liharming passages of ooloer; the 
extnordinary leki|^ of m men's legs almost 
suggests that the painter was aiming at some 
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satirioal encL A wealc three-quarter length 
portrait of a man (96) b, x>erhap8, oorreotly 
a8(aibed to Bartholomew yao der Heist, The 
face ifl brightly oanght, but the painter 
manifests slight penetration into his' subject's 
character. 

" Tobit and the Angel ** (135) bears the great 
name of Bembrandt. The subject was treated 
by him more than once, the XouTre picture 
being the best known example. In this painting 
the general lines of the composition and the 
division of the lights are like Bembrandt. and 
the face of Tobit is oertainly intended for a 
portrait of the master. Except, however, in the 
kneeling old man in the f oregroimd, the work- 
manship is not worthy of the master himself, 
and the faces are throughout wanting in that 
depth of expression which he never failed to 
infuse into them. The " Author writing '' (82), 
by Solomon Koning, shows the influence Bem- 
brandt, at the age of twenty-eight, had already 
brought to bear upon his contemporaries. The 
catalogue calls it '*A Merchant," but the 
volumes on the table are books of leaminr, and 
the aged gentleman is by no means writing in 
a ledger. A niche in the background contains 
a skml, a crucifix, and an hour glass. Chrard 
Dow's " Physician '* (76) is an excellent piece 
of painting. The charm of it does nofc he in 
tbe figures of doctor and patient but in the 
beautifully chosen and arranged accessories — 
celestial globe, pestle and mortar, brass bleed- 
ing pan, -volume of manuscript, sealed docu- 
ment, candlestick, bottle, skml, tapestry cur- 
tain, and all the rest. The light u supeibly 
handled. ** An old Lady meditating over her 
Bible" (137) is a fair specimen of what was 
possible to Qerbrandt van den Beckhout. The 
picture is Bembrandtesque, but how much 
below the power of Bembrandt I 

Gerard Terburg's "Lady at her Toilet'* 
[121) is only not quite so good as the ** Letter " 
we saw last year. The l^y's skirt, the table<» 
doth, and the costume of the pase, are as fine 
examples of what can be done witn paint as we 
need erer expect to find. The little maid's 
&ce, in the half Hght, is excellently modelled. 
The Queen's Metam, "Le Corset Bleu" (10^) 
forms a good pendant to the preceding. Metzu 
did not equal Terburg except in the handling 
of blue, imd there he surpassed him, as a com- 
parison of these two pictures proves. The 
ladjr's figuTC is the subject here, but the 
asD's is more eharacteristic of Metzu. The 
c omb in ation of colours ladks harmony. Jan 
Oebierreidt's " Joyful Tidings " (84) shows an 
UBsncosssfnl attempt to imitate Terburg in his 
treatment of texture. The seated figure of a 
man is the best part of the piotuie, out even 
it is not satisfactory. In his laughter there is 
littfe mirth. 

Albert Onyp and Aart van der Neer, co- 
pupils with Oi^'s father, are both numerously 
represented. The best of l^e Ouyps is likewise 
the smallest; it is the '<Biv«p iSoene" (114). 
The sky is busy with hurrying clouds, ana the 
tivw ixweHj with sailiag l^i^. The hour 
chosen is m the middle of the day. Gk)lden 
floods of evening light fill the other three 
pKtores, the « Landseape with Oows " (93) 
beia^ espseiaUy radiant. The leader of the 
kine, of oonne, stands in profile projected 
against the bright background. The scene is 
ful of peaoSt the milking hour has come and 
the oows are waiting in a meadow dose by a 
pfHtr hamlet. Trees and cottages are bathed 
m gold and the far-«way wind- mill shares the 
spmL The ''Landscape " (101) is a oonyen- 
tional and unpl e a sing work. Two of Aart van 
der Kssr's pictuies ^ and 86) are moonlight 
pieees, two (il6, 127) rspnsent fices by ni^t, 
sad one dsfMots a skating aoens (126) ; they ace 
•a of tks nsoal types.. A large darii^^oned 
" Woodkad BomB '^ (89) is ascribed to the 
•rtjst, though perhaps wrongly. Much the 



best of the seven is the "Biver Scene in 
Guelderland" (106), with a foreground of 
swampy meadow and a town by a river bank 
behind, fading into blue mist, bevond which 
come blue hiUs, rolling away into the distance 
under the rolling douids. We have seen better 
Van de OapeUe^s than the << Gakn " (117), in 
which, however, the boats are well grouped 
and the sky is soft and full of atmosphere. 
WUliam van der Yelde's ''Mouth of a Biver" 
(141) is a more animated work, the effect of 
which lies in the skilf al treatment of greys. 

Paul Potter's "Sportsmen," lent by the 
Queen, is a well-known and very good little 
picture. The texture of the white horse's coat 
is skilfully given. The detailed painting of 
fbliage is a return to the style of the fifteenth 
century. Perhaps the deverest part of the 
whole is the painting of the man seated in the 
shadow by the inn door. The " Camp Scene " 
(129) is the only picture by Wouvermans shown 
this year. It is a poor example of the artist. 
The little "Crowning with Thorns" (132] 
by Adam Elsheimer appears to be founded 
upon an Italian original. Two small signed 
panels by Adrian van Ostade are pleMinr 
specimens of his work. The "Lawyer" (13^ 
is the best of them. His easy and naiurai 
posture, and his intentness upon the work in 
hand, are deverly portrayed, whilst the paint- 
ing of accessories bears comparison wlui the 
work of Gt, Dow in the same room. There are 
no very good Tenierses this year. Parts of the 
"Peasants playing at Bowls" (112) are better 
than the rest, but the whole is unpleasant in 
solour. The "Man lighting a Pipe " is a less 
pretentious but pleasanter moture. The " Cot- 
tage Door " (97) by Cornelius Dusart is better 
in design than execution. Jan van der Heyde's 
"View in a Town" (123) ought to be easily 
recognisable by anyone acquainted with the 
bye-ways of Holland. It is a good piotuie of 
its kind. The "Day's Woik" (126), a table 

ged with the contents of a game bag, is in 
a Weenix'S usual style The "Hard Bar- 
gain" (90) is a more masenline work, and, 
though in the shadows always painted with the 
same dirty black and thus quite wanting in 
transparency and warmth of colour, it is 
remarkable for a boldness of handling and a 
grasp of character that we cannot but admire. 
The picture is signed in the upper left hand 
comer, "a 16M, Oio Batft Weenix f.," and is 
therefore the work of the father of the Jan 
Weenix who painted the preceding picture. 
The visitor must not omit to notice the little 
"Sandy Boad" (142), correctly ascribed to 
Adriaen Brouwer, who was Adriaen van Ostade's 
co-pupil in the studio of Franz Hals. Its 
style IS what Mr. Buskin would call "blot- 
tesque," but it is a fine little painting never- 
theless, and possesses something of the force of 
Halshimselt. W. M, Conway. 



MR. J. 2>. LINTOira DRAWINGS. 

The Pine Art Sodety has for the last two or 
three weeks had on view a collection of pictures 
and drawings by Mr. J. D. Linton, President 
of the Boyeul Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colour. Ijie pictures include only the largest 
contributions which the Boyal Academy and 
the Gkt>svenor Gallery have received from his 
brush — ^that is, they include the series of five 
paintings representmg some main inddents in 
the life of an imaginary soldier of the Sixteenth 
Century. Very memorable they are, and it is 
hardly to be supposed that Mr. Linton will be 
required to do many like them before the 
honours of the Academy are bestowed upon 
hhn. But his water-colour drawings even now 
surpass in merit his oil paintings, and of these 
there is f ortmiatdy a very rich dispiay. Many 
•f the best have been seen at the Institute 
when it was in its old quarters in PaU Mall ; 



but then, in the old days in PaU ISCall, the 
Institute— though it drew ^e amateur— did 
not draw the town. The subjects of the water- 
colour drawings are veiy various \ but, unless 
our memory fails us, landscape only once enters 
into them, and then — the landscape is artificial 
landscape— it is the landscape of a Bemdssance 
Garden. Modem dress has been painted by 
Mr. Linton when he oould not escape from 
modem life — as in "Before the Ball" and 
"After the Ball" — ^but dearly the outward 
aspects of modem life have never fascinated 
him as they have fascinated Mr. B. J. Gregorr. 
The splendour of raiment in whidi he iN> greatly 
delights is discovered most fully in the century 
he afibcts, and that is the seventeenth oentur^. 
But though Mr. Linton delights in splendid 
raiment, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
he is dependent upon it for the whole attractive- 
nesss of lus work. So eminent a master of 
draughtmanship, and an artist too with a sense 
of diaracter and comedy, would, even without 
the aid of beautiful sarment and texture, have 
known how to make his mark. One or two of 
the most admirable drawings he has executed 
are not in the Exhibition, among them the 
reaUy dramatic as well as picture^jue "Emi- 
gre," and the eminently picturesoue "Scene 
Srom Peveril of the Peak" But tnere is here 
quite enough whereby to judge Mr. Linton's 
work. It IS the opinion of some among his 
most competent critics that he is best in his 
single figures, and this is in the main true, for, 
at the least, he is nowhere finer than in his 
" Tamey." Tamey, moreover, though a single 
figure without action, or with the lewt possible 
amount of action^ in the drawing, is dramatic 
because in its execution Mr. Lint<m has had^ a 
given character to realise. But it is not ite 
quiet dramatic consistency that gives it its duel 
okarm. It is its singular pictorial completeness. 
Despite its obviomuy high finidt, it is as mudi 
like a Ydasques as a watsr^eolour can be.^ In- 
spired more visibly bv the best figure painters 
of Holland — ^by Terburg and Metsu — though 
with a touch of Venetian inspiration in it too, 
is such a drawing as tiiat to which Mr. Linton 
has given the name of " Day Dreams." Ther 
are the day dreams of an eminently practieal 
young woman, a large, warm oolouvsd blonde, 
of noble mould, wbo, aitayed in sunny green 
and amber, folds l\er ample hands and bare 
arms in front of her, and meditates in leisurely 
fashion. A more really poetical side of Mr. 
Linton's art is diown in his exqmsite drawing 
of "Love the Conquonor," wnerein various 
figures whom Love has either Ughtiy or prO'* 
foundly touched, sit or lounge in a summer 
garden. For refinement in the type of humanity 
presented, and for a chastoied grace of line» 
this drawing still holds its own, we think, 
among the beet that have come from the artist's 
hand ; though it has, of later years, been ex- 
celled, perhaps, in the imitative reproduction 
of texture, in pure vigour of presentation, and 
in the q^ndours of colour. No one should 
miss the opportunity of seeing this collection 
of drawings. 



OBITUARY. 

Mb. Sahttsl Huoonrs, a writer on ardiite»» 
ture, died on Saturday, January 10, at his 
residence near Chester. He was bom in 1811,. 
and was for many years a constant writer in 
the Builder. He published a volume entitled 
The Course and OwrretU of Architecture^ and » 
Chart of Architechire, in which the history and 
devdopment of the styles were set forth under 
the similitude of a stroam. He was an aottv* 
oo-worker witii Mr. William Mocris in tbe 
proteotion of andsnt buildings, and da iaM M l 
(with some show of nason) to aim kssn bsinrn 
Mr. Bitfkin in Waning thie public of the mis- 
chief of " xestoration*^' His last years were 
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deyoted to a scheme and design for the new 
oathedral at liverpooL He wrote mnch and 
often on ibis subject in the Liverpool Met' 
cury, and has left behind him a complete set 
of designs for a Ihx>te8tant oathedral in the 
Bomanesque style. These designs we have 
seen, and can say that they are truly solemn 
and impressive. The Cathedral Committee 
would do well to inspect tiiem. Mr. HQgj;ins'8 
brother was the well-known animal pamteo:, 
Williun Hnggins, whose lions Landseer is said 
to have preferred to his own. 



EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

M. Naville writes under date January 4 that 
he would begin work at Khataneh the day 
following. This mound is about five and a 
half miles N.N.E. of Fakoos, and was selected 
b^r Mr. Petrie last season as peculiarly pro- 
mising. He found there no sign of Grisek or 
Boman occupation, the surface of the mound 
yielding objects of the XXYIth to the XXXth 
Dynasties. A broken sphinx of the Xllth 
Dynasty or of the Hyksos age, more probably 
the latter, indicated the presence of remains of 
remote antiquity. 

While organising his work M. Naville has 
had opportunities of examiniuflr various sites, 
and it is certain that he is already in possession 
of a new fact of the first importance for the 
determination of the Biblical Gteography of 
Bffvpt. 

Mr. Petrie is steadily working at the temenos 
at Nebireh, and may soon be able to tell us 
whether Kaucratis was founded under Amasis, 
or much earlier. No famous site of antiquity 
needs more that the contradictions of the classical 
writers should be cleared up by its own evi- 
dence. Beginald Stuabt Pools, 

Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 



C0BRE8P0NDEN0E. 

TRACBS OF A BOlCAir FQtB BRIOADE AT 



LiT«rpool : Jan. 13, 1886. 
Many years since there was discovered at 
Chester a leaden stamp bearing an inscription, 
which has generally been read as 

7 OL • AYG 
vio. 

It has been engraved in voL iii.-of the Chester 
Archaeolo^cal Society's Tranw/cUoMy and is 

fiven by Prof. Hiibner in C7, /. L. vii. , No. 
268. The present Curator of the Chester 
Museum, Mr. Shrubsole, has, however, found 
that the last letter is G (not o), which gives 
the abbreviation vio. Tms, I tnink, refers to 
the VigileB or Boman firemen. 

From the NoHHa we know that a numerua 
of VigileB were stationed at Concangium (Greta 
Bridge in Yorkshire), and this is the only 
place, except Alt Of en, at which they are named 
elsewhere than in the city of Borne. From in- 
scriptions we know tiiat the Emperor Caracalla 
was a great patron of these firemen, also that a 
number of centurions of the force were natives 
of Pannonia, in which Alt Ofen is situated. 

The presence of Caracalla at Chester, as I 
have recentiy pointed out in a paper read in 
that ci^, and the occurrence of the first cUa 
of the Pannonians in an inscription found in 
its neighbourhood, seem to point to the fact 
that, after his visit to Deva, at least, a force 
of VigiUe existed. 

I consider the inscription as relating to the 
century of Claudius Augustalis of the vigiles. 
The name AugiMtalis as a cognomen occurs 
upon Boman pottery found in London; and 
a Julius Aug^talis ia named in an inscription 
found in Cumberland. Possibly avo may be 
the abbreviation of AugueHni, 

W. Thompson Watedt. 



NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGT. 

Thb MS. of the conoludinff volume of the 
life of Baphael, by Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, wiU be in the printer's hands in the 
course of this month. 

M. BoxrotTEBEATJ has been elected president 
of the Acadgmie des Beaux-Arts for 1885. This 
IB a double honour, as the president of the 
Acad^mie des Beaux- Arts will this year occupy 
the chair of the Institut. 

Mr. PteTTiB is putting the finishing touches 
to a portrait of Mr. Bret Harte. The picture 
will form one of Mr. Pettie*s exhibits at tae next 
Boyal Academy ^duHtion. 

Mb. Williak Behrose, author of <'A 
Biographical Notice of Wright of Derby," Is 
enffaged upon a more important ** Life " of this 
artist, which will contain a quantity of corre- 
spondence, and a copy of Wright's memorandnm 
book, in which he noted his pictures, the per- 
sons to whom they were sold, and the prices 
charged, besides otiier interesting material. Mr. 
Seymour Haden has contributed two etchings 
from pictures by Wright, and several others wul 
be reproduced by photogravure and wood-en- 
graving. Mr. Cofflno Monkhouse will write 
tiie Preface. Mr. Bemrose is anxious that 
his list of the present owners of Wright's pic- 
tures should DC as perfect as possible, and 
would, therefore, be glad to receive communi- 
tion on this subject from those who possess 
them. Any other information respecting the 
life or works of the artist will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged. Letters should 
be addressed to Mr. Bemrose at ElnJiurst, 
Lonsdale Place, Derby. 

The late M. Alfred Coupil has left to the 
Louvre his beautiful bust of St. Jolm the 
Baptist, by Donatello. 

Ok Christmas Eve the Oerde Artistique of 
Brussels opened to the public their second 
exhibition of this winter, consisting of a few 
landscape paintings by Henry Arden, some 
spirited water-colour sketches l^Maurice Hage- 
mans, and, more interesting than either, a series 
of fifty charming etchings by A. M. Lynen — 
illustrating the first of Charles De Coster's 
LSgendes Flamandee, Lee Freree de la Bonne 
Trogne, and including a vignette portrait of 
De Coster. The artist has seized with appre- 
ciative vigour the rich humour of De Coster's 
Babelaisian narrative, and his spirited " point *' 
depicts its weighty incidents with a wealth of 
fanciful allusion and artistic interpretation. 

L'EssoB, the parent society of the Yingt- 
istes (XX), opened a smaU exhilntion of 
paintiiun on January 10, consisting mostiy of 
the works of very young men, many of whom 
give fair promise for the future. L. Frederic's 
clever studies of peasant women are virorously 
drawn ; Albert Dillen shows all the substantial 
qualities that go to make an excellent artist. 
Among a number of weak, misty landscapes 
Joseph Fran9ois' two delightful bits of autumn 
woodland are distinguished by charming colour 
and sentiment. The well-known artist Ltfon 
Herbo, a fine draughtsman and colourist, con- 
tributes seven portraits, and his Pompadour 
lady is the only pretty woman on the walls of 
the exhibition. A charmine full-lenffth of the 
artist's beautiful littie dau^ter emphasiBes the 
sympathy widely felt for her accidental death 
but a few weeks ago. Georgette Meunier's 
fiowers and Van Gelder's genre antd'^ canine 
portraits well sustain the reputation of the 
artists. 

The competition of designs for the national 
memorial to Qaribaldi at Bome has resulted 
in favour of Sienor EmUio Callori, to whom 
the execution ox the monument will be en- 
trusted. 



MUSIC. 

THE POPULAR C0NCEBT8. 

Beethoven's Septet, of course, attracted a full 
house last Saturday afternoon at St. James's 
HalL Besides this the programme contained 
but littie of special interest. An Allemande, 
Courante, Sarabande and CKgue, for violin solo 
were interpreted by M. Straus with fine tone 
and taste. Mdlle. Zimmermann displayed her 
skill in some of Henselt's Etudee, wmle Mr. 
Santiey contributed three songs — ^two by Maude 
White and a remarkably fine, but littie known, 
one by Schumann, entitled " Belteshaszar " (op. 
57^. We hope the scanty applause bestowed on 
.this interesting composition will not deter the 
vocalist from soon giving it again. The pro- 
gramme concluded with a Mozart pianoiorte 
trio. 

Mdme. Essipoff was pianiste on Monday 
jjronmR (Januiry 12). Some ye«ni a«>, when 
this lady first visited London, her charming 
touch and graceful style of playing were the 
subjects of general admiration. But her touch 
has become hard, and though she still shows 
grace, there is mixed with it much affootation 
and exaggeration. Her rendering of Mend^- 
sohn's Prelude in E minor (op. 35, no. 1) was 
noisy: the melody was knodced out of the 
piano instead of beiuff sung, and the broken 
chords were not deany brought out. Why 
was not the Prelude followed by tiie Fu^pe ? 
In Chopin's D fiat Koctume Mdme. Essipoff 
proved that she could play li^htiy ; but then the 
tone was thin, and her reading of this lovely 
piece at times decidedly unpoetical. The notes 
added to these two pieces were unnecessary: Men- 
delssohn and Chopin knew when they wanted 
octaves in the baiw, and when single notes. 
In GK>daid's showy Mazurka, which she next 
played, she was heard at her best, but the piece 
ought not to be included in a classical pro- 
gramme. It is. a light, brilliant but common- 
pUoe drawing-room morceau, and the same can 
be said of the encore played by Mdme. Essipoff. 
The performer is not so much to blame as the 
director: the former naturally choses what 
appears most affective, but the latter ought to 
see that the pianaf orte solos are thorou^ily in 
keeping with the concerted music given at these 
concerts. Last week we had Bach arranged by 
liszt, and next Saturday we are threatenLea 
with an Etude de concert by Thalberg. 

In the second part of the jproffismme 
Bubinstein's early pianoforte trio in Q minor 
was performed by Mdmes. Essipoff, Norman- 
N^ruda, and Sig. Piatti — or pernape, judging 
from the effect produced on us, we might say, 
performed by tne first lady and accompanied 
oy the two other artists named. The composi- 
tion is by no means a strong one, and it would 
require sll the skill and charm of Bubinstein's 
playing to imnart any interest to it. The con- 
cert condudea with Chopin's " Introduction et 
Polonaise Brillante " for pianoforte and violon- 
cello. 

Mrs. Hutchinson sang M. Y. White's devor 
song **Ye Cupids, di^p eadi little head,"' 
and had to repeat the last vers^ In the second 
part she gave '* Nymphs and Shepherds," by 
Purcell, a song of whidi we spoke latdy, and 
she received mudi applause. We often find fault 
with the programme Dook, and, we think, with, 
reason. If the public pay sixpence for the 
book they are surdy entitied to correct infor- 
mation. This week Purodl is said to have been 
found qualified for the situation of ox«nist at 
Westminster Abbey at the age of eighteen, in 
1676, but it was not until 1680 that the dever 
youn^ musician became possessed of this dis- 
tinguished musical position. And again : why 
continue to tdl us Chopin's Polish songs have 
been numbered op. 47 F The opus number is 
74. J. S. Shxdloob:, 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 2^, 1886. 

No. 664, New Series. 

Thi Bditob eannoi undertake to retumf or 
to eorreepond with the toriters of^ rejected 
manueeript. 

It ii particular^ requested that all hueinese 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
j-tf., mmg he addressed to the Publishes, and 
net to ^ Editob. 



LITERATURE. 

The Works of Thomas Oray in Prose and Verse, 
Edited by Edmund Qosse. (Macmillan.) 

To the debt under which Mr. Qosse has 
already laid all lorers of literature by his 
admirable life of Gray, he has now further 
added by issuing the first complete edition of 
the poet's works. The amount of new matter 
he has been allowed to recover is, indeed, not 
rery large : in verse there are a few humorous 
pieces, an epitaph on a child, and some trans- 
lations from Propertius and Dante; in prose 
there is the '' Journal in France." But it is 
not in these new discoveries so much as in the 
careful editing of what is already familiar, 
in collecting the letters from the various 
volumes in which they were scattered, in 
comparing them where possible with the 
IfSS., in detecting and exposing the additions 
and suppressions of Mason's insufferable 
vanity, that Mr. Gosse has chiefly obliged the 
world of letters. Thanks to the indefatigable 
conscientiousness of his last editor, we have 
now in a convenient shape all, or nearly all, 
Gray's writings that time has spared. 

The interest of Gray's poetry is a different 
kind of interest from that of his letters. 
Everybody who understands what a letter 
should be must be a reader of Gray's letters ; 
but his poetry, with the exception of the 
** Elegy," which is an expression of the 
common heart, and so of universal appeal, 
exists mainly for professed students. Its 
interest is largely the interest of its place at 
the meeting-point of the Augustan and 
Eomantic schools. On the one hand, it retains 
the notion of poetry as a happy combination 
of words, and is often very much afraid, as 
Mr. Arnold says, " to speak out " ; on the 
other hand, there are some of the first signs 
in it of that revived love of nature and interest 
in things outside the charmed circle of the 
town which are soon to inspire Cowper and 
Wordsworth. Perhaps Gray is at his 
modemest in the '* Ode on Vicissitude," and 
in that impromptu couplet which Norton 
NichoUs preserved — 

*' There pipes the woodlark, and the song-thmsh 
there 
Scatters his loose notes in the waste of air " — 

if not moet modem of all in that final 
qnatrain of the Elegy which Gray's feeling 
for unity expunged, but which we cannot 



'* There scatter'd oft, the earliest of the year, 
Bj Hands unseen, are show'rs of violets found : 
The red-breast loves to build and warble there. 
Ami Uttie footsteps lightly print the ground,*^ 

Gray is smitten by the new love of nature, 
Wt he is not, like Thomson, a descriptive 
poet He thought description out of place as 
the main sabjeet of a poem, and so he could 
brio; himself to cancel lines like these. In 



the Ode on Walpole^s cat, and the Elegy, we 
have two more distinguishing elements of the 
new poetry — the love of animals and sym- 
pathy with the lives of the poor; and the 
*< Bard," and the translations from the Norse 
and Welsh are due directly to the '4oose 
numbers wildly sweet" of Ossian and the 
early ballads. 

It is, however, in the Pindaric Odes, which 
80 disquieted Gray's contemporaries, to whom 
they were not "vocal," that we have the 
most unmistakable break with the classical 
tradition. They bear witness to his study of 
the older poets, of Spenser, whom he was in 
the habit of reading as a grace, and of 
Shakspere. Of the latter he says, '* Every 
word in him is a picture" (vol. ii., p. 109), 
and what these Odes principally represent is 
Gray's endeavour to write in ** pictures," and 
not as " your Addisons and Bowes" were in 
the habit of writing. In other words, the 
Odes represent the revival of imagination. 
They do not escape the dangers of such an 
attempt at such a time ; the " pictures " have 
a tendency to become allegories, and there is 
enough of what Mr. Swinburne calls "fan- 
faronade and falsetto," but they are at least 
ominous of the good time coming, and the 
"Progress of Poesy" certainly contains pas- 
sages which must live. 

Gray's ambition as a poet may be gathered 
from two criticisms in his letters. The first 
is on Collins, whom he credits with " a fine 
fancy modelled upon the antique, a had ear, 
great variety of words and images, with no 
choice at all" (vol. ii., p. 160). The other comes 
in a letter to Mason about his " Caractacus," 
" extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, 
perspicuous and musical, is one of the grand 
beauties of lyric poetry. This t have always 
aimed at and could never attain." From the 
older poets he would have borrowed something 
of the "pomp and prodigality" of their 
imagination, but the expression was to be in 
picked phrase ; and in versification, although 
he adopted new metres, his instrument was 
still the file. He had no taste for the verse 
cast at a jet, and so he could accuse Collins 
of having a bad ear. 

After aU it is the second and third volumes 
of this edition which will be the most 
thumbed. However people may differ in 
their estimate of Gray as a poet, as a man he 
is secure of our affection, so soon as we get to 
know him, and any one may know him who 
will read his letters. Here, surely, there is 
no want of speaking out. Indeed, there are 
few literary men of so attractive a nature as 
Gray. Perhaps he is the most lovable of all 
except Charles Lamb, and with Lamb, despite 
many obvious differences, he has many points 
in common. They were both solitary creatures, 
living a recluse life in the world, but not of 
it, their best friends among the dead ; they 
were both exquisite critics and no mean 
writers of poetiy ; they were both a prey to 
melancholy or rather, as Gray says, to " leu- 
cocholy"; they had both a delicate and 
delightful humour ; they were both the very 
soul of gentle goodness. And so it comes 
about that their letters, in which they live to 
us, are among the few external good things 
which are necessary to happiness. 

The charm of a. letter of Gray's lies partly 
in this interest of his character, and partly in 
the perfect felicity with which everything is 



said. There is nothing slovenly or far-fetched 
or makeshift ; even in the shortest and ap- 
parently most hasty note his touch is perfectly 
sure and his taste faultless. Here is such a 
hurried one as might now be written upon 
a. postcard; it is rather too long for a tele- 
gram: — 

" Deae Mason, — Of all loves come to Cam- 
bridge out of hand, for here is Mr. Delaval and 
a charming set of glasses that sing like night- 
ingales ; and we have concerts every other 
night, and shall stay here this month or two ; 
and a vast deal of good company, and a whale 
in pickle just come from Ipswich ; and the man 
will not die, and Mr. Wood is gone to Chats- 
worth ; and there is nobody but you and Tom 
and the curled dog; and do not talk of the 
charge, for we will have a subscription ; besides 
we know you always come when you have a 
mind.— T. G." 

Beforehand it would not seem probable that 
the letters of a man whose days went " round 
and round like the blind horse in the mill," 
"swinging from chapel or hall home and 
from home to chapel or hall," could have 
much that was fascinating about them. 
Occasionally, indeed, he goes a journey — ^the 
grand tour with Walpole, or to the Highlands, 
or to see his friend Wharton at Old Park, or 
to Stoke, and then we get lively enough 
descriptions. But these are episodes. The 
main topics of his everyday correspondence 
are his melancholy, his indolence or poverty. 
Mason's poetry, Cambridge and church news, 
politics, criticism of current literature, his 
"dab of musick and prints," gothic, hya- 
cinths, and the weather. Occasionally, only 
occasionally, he allows himself to slip out a 
little town gossip, "as a decayed gentle- 
woman would a piece of right mecklm or a 
little quantity of run tea, but this only now 
and then, not to make a practice of it." Most 
of his subjects are familiar and light enough 
in themselves ; it is his manner of treating 
them that constitutes their charm. " 'Tis 
pity the world should lose so rare a thing as 
a good writer." 

Mr. Gosse has crowned his tribute to the 
memory of Gray by an index which has the 
air of being exhaustive. H. C. Beecaing. 



The Wish to Believe : a Discussion concerning 
the Temper of Mind in which a Eeasonable 
Man should undertake Beligious Inquiry. 
By Wilfrid Ward. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
&Co.) 

"The gods said, once upon a time, let us 
make man, and. make lum in our image. 
Since then, mankind has said, let us make 
God, and make Him in our image." This 
remark, made by a speaker in one of Goethe's 
dialogues on art, occurred to mo very forcibly 
a couple of years ago, while listening to a 
sermon preached to Protestants by a certain 
English Monsignoie, equally famous in reality 
and in fiction ; the gist of which sermon was 
simply that independent inquiry and judg- 
ment is our solemn duty in all matters 
religious; and it recurs to me, even more 
vividly — ^this somewhat irreverent parable— on 
closing Mr. Wilfrid Ward's dialogues " Con- 
cerning the Temper of Mind in which a 
Eeasonable Man should undertake Eeligious 
Inquiry." These conversations purport to 
have taken place mainly during a visit to a 
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certain tamons Catholic public school in Eag- 
laad, between two enlightened and able priefits, 
named respectiyely Ashley and Walton, and 
a person called Darlington, an equally en- 
lightened, but, I am bound to say, not equally 
able, indiyidual of the sort Taguely denomi- 
nated Agnostic, the sublect under discussion 
being whether the *^ wisn to believe " is more 
conducive, or the contrary, to the attaining of 
rational certainty concerning the relations of 
God and man. Mr. "Wilfrid Ward is evidently 
a most just and candid man, and the two 
priests who are his spokesmen are even more 
just and candid than he. But human frailty 
is such — ^more especially as exemplified in 
religious controversy — ^that no amount of 
justice and candour can get the better of it ; 
the fact being, perhaps, that a difference of 
views in such matters depends in reality much 
less upon the mere reasoning faculties than 
upon certain congenital differences of char- 
acter, intensified by early surroundings, and 
by unconsciously prejudiced self- training. 

Hence it is that Mr. Ward has not merely 
palmed ofP, if not on the reader, at least 
upon himself, a tissue of arguments which are 
mere sophisms; but he has practised, again 
more upon himself, I should think, than upon 
the reader, an involuntary deception in his 
representation of the man entrusted with 
the part of arguing against the two priests 
that a "wish to believe" is more likely 
to lead to error than to truth. Perhaps it is 
impossible that a writer of similar dialogues 
should ever succeed in worthily representing 
the opinions which he desires to overthrow, 
whatever the subject under debate and what- 
ever the attitude of the author. But one can 
see reasons, in the very character of a firm 
believer, in the character more especially of 
Mr. Ward as manifested through the medium 
of the two priests, for such an impossibility 
of conceiving and representing hostile views 
being more than usually strong. Father Ashley 
and Father Walton are Mr. Ward's conceptions 
of the high-minded Catholic ; and as Mr. Ward 
appears to be a high-minded Catholic himself, 
there is every chance of these conceptions 
being correct. But Darlington is similarly 
the sceptic such as he would exist in the 
mind not merely of Mr. Ward, but of Ashley 
and Walton ; and the sceptic as conceived by 
the high-minded Catholic is a creature'neither 
typical nor individually real. 

Darlington, to begia with, manifests an 
incipient admiration, at all events, a total 
absence of aversion, for the Catholic institu- 
tions of modem England, which is as false 
as would be an incipient tendency towards 
Calvinist theories and ritual on the part of 
Father Ashley or Father Walton. A man's 
emotional and aesthetic nature must be con- 
siderably biassed towards Catholicism before the 
Catholic service can appeal to him as it does 
to Darlington. He can have little of the abso- 
lute belief that Catholicism is intellectually 
false and morally enervating to the modem 
mind, if the service in a dead language, the 
hymns to the Virgin, the half hour of me- 
chanical meditation, nay, the very sense of 
dealing with men bound by vows which they 
may either regret or elude — ^if all these 
things, with their train of painful social and 
historical associations, do not make him some- 
what impatient of arguments tending to prove 
that in such things lies spiritual salvation. 



Such a man without opinions, and with con- 
ditions rather favourable than unfavourable to 
traditional religion, is certainly not the man 
who could really tackle the arguments of 
Father Walton. If, on the other hand, his 
mind were as absolutely unconcemed with 
religious questions as is the mind of one bom 
blind with ideas of form and colour, he would 
not argue on the subject at all ; ten minutes 
of Father Walton would bore him to extinc- 
tion, and He would consider the bearing of the 
** wish to believe " a subject of controversy for 
amiable lunatics. Above all, such a man 
would not be what the world at large under- 
stands by an Agnostic: he would not be a 
man persuaded of the impossibility of know- 
ledge beyond certain positive limits ; he would 
simply be a man persuaded neither of the 
possibility nor of the impossibility of any- 
thing; in fact, a man of straw. Indeed, it 
is curiously illustrative of what I have said 
concerning the difficulty of one party con- 
ceiving the nature of the other, and especially 
of the infinitely greater difficulty of men 
accustomed to bow to authority and indulge 
in mysticism in conceiving the nature of men 
accustomed to refer everything to their own 
very unmystical standards, to note how little 
the opponents of so-called Agnosticism appear 
to understand the fact that rejection of their 
views has not a mere negative, but a positive 
reason ; how little they seem to guess that 
theories are excladed by the disbeliever not 
merely because they cannot be proved, but 
because the disbeliever has satisfactorily per- 
suaded himself of the reverse. 

Thus much for the fundamental sophistry 
(if I may give this name to a most uncon- 
scious and involuntary deceit) of placing an 
Agnostic who is merely a nullity with some 
slight emotional hankerings after Catholicism, 
in the position of opponent of a very much 
persuaded and very completely trained recent 
convert to the church of Eome ; since, 
although Darlington is not actually shown to 
us as the converted infidel, his arguments, at 
all events, are displayed scattered in consider- 
able confusion by the vigorous dialectic of 
Father Walton. 

Now for the argument itself. This argu- 
ment may be described as the dovetailing of 
two propositions which are really separate, 
but are made to appear as connected. The 
** wish to believe," such as it exists with refer- 
ence to religious matters, is compared with 
the wish for an explanation of phenomena on 
the part of a man of science. We are given to 
understand that it is a mere incentive to un- 
biassed inquiry. But this is a false parallel ; 
since the ** wish to believe " is no mere desire 
for abstract truth, but an emotional yearning, 
not to obtain truth as such, but to establish as 
tme certain theories which are consonant 
with the emotional condition of the individual. 
Discovery of scientific trath is doubtless 
furthered by earnest striving to verify a pre- 
conceived idea; a deductive explanation has 
occurred and the mind wishes to find the 
inductive proofs of that deduction — a process 
which, leading to a great number of wrong 
explanations, will eventually lead also to the 
right one. But in religious matters the thing 
sought to be proved is not a logical explana- 
tion requiring an inductive verification, but 
the realisation of certain emotional wishes, 
such as those for a beneficent divinity, an 



after lile, a scheme of reward and punish- 
ment ; and, while the very fact of a certain 
deductive explanation having occurred in 
connexion with certain phenomena gives a 
chance in scientific matters that this deduction 
may be^ the correct explanation, the mere 
emotional desire for one solution rather than 
another of the great final problems implies, 
in matters religious, merely the existence of 
such an emotional desire, which desire, being 
compounded of a great number of vicarious 
desires, which may nearly always be traced to 
some earthly origin, by no means necessitates 
the existence of a corresponding object, as is 
so frequently argued by writers on this sub- 
ject, any more than the ' desire to have again 
any object which we have lost implies a 
possibility of that object ever being got 
back. We miss what we have had, and 
we desire what we miss. To consider 
therefore this *'wish to believe" (without 
which religious certainty appears, in Mr. 
Ward's opinion, to be impossible) as the 
mere equivalent of that interest in a subject 
without which no inquiry can properly be 
made, is simply nonsense; and to obtain 
for this **wish to believe" the credit, given 
to the mere anxiety for correct information, 
of making men more likely to suspend their 
judgment and examine evidence, is, as I have 
said, the mere arbitrary connecting of two 
propositions which do not really stand in any 
logical relation. The wish to know is one 
thing, the wish to believe is another: the 
latter presupposes a foregone conclusion, of 
which the former is perfectly innocent. 

" I conclude, then, by saying that it is no ex- 
ception to my principles, but only their legiti- 
mate outcome, to say that the wish to believe, 
which I have explained as the reasonable and 
indispensable stimulus and assistAnce in dis- 
covery of truths in the matter, is the wish to 
believe in something nobler, giving wider 
knowledge, giving also a knowledge which 
completes the half arguments which had 
suggested our search, which elevates us in the 
sphere of being, and not knowledge which 
would show that all our aspirations were 
meaningless, and which is only a knowledge of 
the hopeless darkness which is our lot." 

These words are put in the mouth of Father 
Walton by Mr. Ward. A sceptic would have 
put them in the mouth of Darlington. They 
are the sceptic's triumphant argument against 
the supposition that the *'wish to believe" 
is conducive to the attainment of unprejudiced 
and logical certainty. 

Mankind, in its various stages of growth, 
has made itself, in the words of Goethe, 
various divinities in its own image, and these 
images differ as much as the Easter Island 
idol which graces the outside of the British 
Museum differs from the gods of Phidias lodged 
within that edifice. Beligious argument has 
had to take up the weapons of sceptical argu- 
ment. The Monsignore who preached the 
duty of individual inquiry had made for him- 
self, or for his congregation, a divinity closely 
resembling, in its divine requirements, the 
great God Humanity of Fositivists. The 
Catholicism of Mr. Ward is more like the 
Atheism of Prof. Clifford in its arguments 
than it is like the Catholicishi of Bernard of 
Clairvaux ; for while St. Bernard could find 
nothing more horrible to hurl at the head of 
Ab61ard than the accusation that he refused 
to consider religious problems as ^' specula et 
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aen^mata '^ and insisted upon looking them 
in the ftioe — ^^ facie ad faciem omnia" — ^Mr. 
Wazd mildly remarks that '* religion mnsti 
if attainable, be a process of indiyidaal 
inyestigation and discovery." T&mpara nm- 
tantur, certainly, and arguments get strangely 
altered in the process. Perhaps, if Mr. 
lizard would admit into his company an 
Agnostic less indifferent to all religious pro- 
blems, and less patient of Father Walton's 
logic, than the £spassionate Mr. Darlington, 
he might hear the remark that there was, in 
the days of Bernard of Clairvaux, when men 
saw things ''per specula et aenigmata," con- 
siderably more not only of the widi to believe, 
but of the possibility of believing, than in the 
days when an apostle of Catholicism admits 
that ^* religion must, if attainable, be a process 
of individual investigation and discovery." 

Yebitok Lxe.^ 



The True Story of Mazeppa — The Son of 
Peter the Great — A Change of Reign, By 
Viscount E. Melchior de Vogu6. Trans- 
lated from the French by James MiUington. 
(Field & Tuer.) 

This work, which is devoted principally to 
the study of an unfortunate episode in Eussian 
history — ^the career of Alexis, Peter's son — 
18 a most interesting and brightly written 
eontribation to our knowledge of Eussia in 
the seventeenth century. Yis count de Yogii^ 
never allows the interest of his readers to 
flag. Endowed with a lively imagination, he 
conjures up a series of pictures which flash in 
quick succession on tiiie intellectual retina 
of the student until his critical faculty is 
deadened by admiration for the liveliness and 
elegance of the style. Possessors of this 
brilliant ]>ow6r of literary fascination are, 
however, frequently dangerous guides; but, 
on the whole, we do not And that M. de 
Vogue's brilliancy has been attained by any 
8a<^nflce of accuracy. In the story of 
MazepiMt, indeed, the author is even guarded 
and judicial. To the average Englishman the 
laoition of Mazeppa conjures up before his 
imagination a horse, a naked body lying on 
it, Astley's circus, and Byron's poem. The 
average Russian, on the other hand, is 
reminded of Pushkin's beautiful romantic 
legend— of .the old Cossack chief, enamoured 
of his god-daughter, whom he is forbidden by 
the laws of his adopted country to marry, 
who returns his passion, and elopes with him. 
The terrible tragedy which follows, in which 
her father dies under the executioner's axe, is 
one of Pushkin's masterpieces. Neither the 
one nor the other thinks of Mazeppa the 
statesman, the haughty exile, the crafty 
diplomatist, and, at last, the traitor and 
deserter. 

Mazeppa was one of those great and 
chivalrous characters whom, with all their 
faults, it is difficult not to admire. Neither 
Bynm nor Pushkin has accurately repre- 
sented him. His wonderful ride, strapped 
naked on a home's back, across the wild steppes 
had, indeed, a foundation in fact, but a very 
deader one ; and his elopement with his god- 
daughter has been equally embellished. It 
is as the Polish exile who knew how to rule 
the wild hearts of the lawless Cossacks that 
Mazeppa ought to be admired; asthewilydip- 
loBu^ut who threw in his lot with Charles XII. 



in the hope ol establi^ing an independent 
Cossack kingdom. This dream of his life he 
did not succeed in realising. His opponent 
was too powerful and too well favoured by 
circumstances for such a scheme to succeed. 
But it was a statesmanlike and wise conception. 
Mazeppa fully foresaw that the Cossacks must 
become absorbed by that tremendous northern 
avalanche which was gathering in size as it 
rolled its course tlux)ugh the centuries. 
Had hii) Cossack subjects but seen the matter 
with his eyes, history might have taken a 
difPerent turn. Viscount de Yogii^ is, how- 
ever, a true worshipper at the cftuine of 
Peter the Great, and cannot sympathise 
with any one who refused to submit to his 
iron will. He regards Mazeppa's treason as 
the great mistake of his life, and considers 
the Cossacks to have profited by becoming 
Eussian subjects. We cannot bring ourselves 
to admit that the lot of the Eussian peasant 
was at any time enviable, and doubt very 
much whether the feudal Cossack regime was 
not more favourable to personal liberty than 
the Imperial government. 

Our author's absolute admiration for Peter 
becomes painfuUy evident in the history of 
poor Alexis. The education, treatment, and 
murder of this unfortunate prinoe is, indeed, 
one of the deepest stains on Peter's reign, 
and one that admits of very little apology. 
When it is remembered that this poor youth's 
mother was banished from his Mher's side 
and confined to a convent, where he was not 
allowed to see her; that his eyes had con- 
tinually before them the example of riotous 
living set him by his fath^ ; that his educa- 
tion was practically neglected until suddenly 
it struck Peter one day that his heir to the 
throne should receive some instruction, and 
he imported from Gfermany a tutor, who was 
quite unequal to the laborious task imposed 
on him ; — ^when these circumstances are borne 
in mind, the conduct of Alexis becomes, per- 
haps, not pardonable, but, at least, fully 
comprehensible. Until he became old enough 
to engage his father's attention, he was left 
to the care of self-seeking priests, whose 
interest it was to teach him habits of intem- 
perance and dissipation — ^to ruin his intellect, 
so that they might acquire an ascendency over 
him. In this they, unfortunately, succeeded 
only too well, and tiieir influence continued till 
his death. Until Alexis reached man's estate 
Peter neglected him entirely, and Alexis 
would have been grateful had he continued so 
to do. But Peter was determined to make a 
man of his son at a period when all the 
manliness had been already taken out of him. 
Alexis hated war, and his delicate and 
shattered constitution was unable to bear the 
fatigues of a soldier's life. The sea he had a 
superstitious dread of, and he trembled when 
his father forced him to accompany him on a 
voyage. Otherwise he was a harmless youth, 
demanding nothing better than to be left 
alone. But this Peter would not do. Seeing 
he could not put him to any uses in the 
state, he married him, against his will, to 
a plain, but amiable German princess. 
The princess was terrified at the thought of 
having to live among barbarians ; the prince 
was equally terrified at having to espouse an 
unbelieving foreigner. It is needless to say 
that this union was an unhappy one ; but 
I during the lifetime of his wife Alexis was 



preserved from the persecutions of his father. 
A.S soon as she died they recomnien6ed. 
Timorous by disposition, unable to change hi^ 
nature, Alexis at last, after having rengned 
all claim to the succession, fled from Kussia. 
The story of his flight and his concealment, 
and of the cunning methods employed in 
finding and bring^g him back, is very well 
told. He returned, a sham trial took place, 
he was incarcerated, and then foully mur- 
dered. A man must be indeed a hero- 
worshipper to be able to find plausible excuses 
for such cruelty. Yiscount de YogiiS urges 
that Peter feared lest all his reforms might be 
set aside by his tame andEussian-minded son. 
This, indeed, would have been an excuse 
for diisinheriting his heir and appointing his 
grandson as his successor; it was none for 
murdering him. Besides, Peter had criminally 
neglected his duty to Alexis at a time when 
he was still impressionable, and when his 
character might have been moulded. But 
we do not think that Peter was the great 
man it was once the fashion to consider him. 
He was, perhaps, indispensable to clear away 
the forests of superstition and to make room 
for the advent of civilisation in Eussia, but he 
was not what we are accustomed to regard 
as great. Our space does not permit us to 
speak of the concluding portion of this in- 
teresting book, which we hope may attain the 
popularity it deserves. 

£. A. Bbatlst HonoiTTS. 



TWO BOOKS OF XBICIKISCEITOES. 

EpUodes of My Second Life. By Antonio 
Gallenga (L. Mariotti). In 2 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Leaves from the Life of a Special Correepondent. 
By John Augustus O'Shea. In 2 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Sbbious people who do not read novels — ^and 
some members of this once numerous class 
still survive — are wont to speak contemp- 
tuously of them as light literature. So far 
as a large portion of contemporary fiction is 
concerned, a much enduring reviewer will be 
the last man to say that the contempt is 
undeserved; but he, for his part, will take the 
liberty of contemning the contemporary novel 
not because it is light, but because it is heavy. 
For really light literature he will turn to 
such volumes as these of Mr. Gkdlenga and 
Mr. O'Shea, which, in spite of the fact that 
they never leave the solid ground of the 
actual, are from first to last as entertaining 
and exhilarating as they could possibly have 
been had their writers laid under tribute the 
boundless world of imagination. Part of the 
charm is doubttess due to the fact that both 
Mr. Gallenga and Mr. O'Shea have made 
themselves notable as roving journalists, for 
the life of a special correspondent must needs 
have a romance of its own; but, after all, the 
main attractiveness of a romance— -even of a 
romance of real life — ^is given to it by the 
romancer ; and in reading these volumes the 
best half of our pleasure comes not from the 
story itself, but from the teUing of it. 

The rather odd title of the first of these 
books is a littie suggestive of spiritualism, 
occult science, or something of that kind, 
though its true explanation is comparatively 
commonplace. On August 15| 1836, writes 
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Mr. Gallenga, **I was bom again"; but in 
this case we are to understand by the new 
birth not the spiritual or emotional transfor- 
mation generally indicated by the phrase, but 
a mere change in the writer's surroundings, 
which, though doubtless important enough in 
its way, was after all a somewhat external 
thing. At the date just mentioned "Kr. QbI- 
lenga was a young man of only twenty-five, 
but he had been, even at twenty, a conspirator, 
a state prisoner, a combatant, a f agitiye, and 
then for five years an exile. This was the 
first life ; the second life was begun on the 
day that he set sail for New York, and was 
transformed — ^without any dishonourable loss 
of national identity or patriotic sympathy — 
into a citizen of the world. Of his adven- 
tures during this period of enlargement and 
emancipation these volumes are a singularly 
pleasant and ingenuous record; and though 
they do not add to our store of knowledge 
any items of great or permanent value, they 
find an adequate reason of being in the fact 
that they wile away a few hours agreeably, 
and help us to be tor a time " gay" — or, at 
any rate, cheerful — ** without frivolity." 

The first volume deals with Mr. Gallenga's 
experiences in America, and is, on the whole, 
more entertaining than the second, which 
deals partly with his life in England and 
partly with his adventures as newspaper 
correspondent in various parts of Europe. 
Indeed, we are inclined to say that the most 
intimately personal portions of this auto- 
biography are decidedly the most readable; 
and it is certain that the only pages which 
present any temptation to *^ skipping " are 
those devoted to public affairs like the Italian 
entanglements of 1848, concerning which Mr. 
Gallenga has little to give us that is really 
new, and nothing that is very attractive, with 
the exception, perhaps, of his personal im- 
pressions of such notabilities as Cavour, 
Mazzini, and Prince Napoleon. The story of 
his life in the United States is, however, 
thoroughly enjoyable ; and it is a long time 
since we have read anything more racy and 
realisable than his sketeh of men, women, 
and things in Bosten and Cambridge nearly 
half a century ago. Mr. Gallenga strikes one 
as being almost as unreserved as Kousseau ; 
and though, unlike the hero of the CanfessionBy 
he has nothing to tell of which he has any 
reason to feel ashamed, he occasionally, with 
charming naiiveUj takes his readers into his 
confidence in a way that would be almost im- 
possible to the average Englishman. Of 
course, this adds very much te the charm of 
the book. We should not like te lose the 
really pathetic little stery of how, when 
things seemed at their worst with the young 
and friendless teacher of languages, he applied 
for the sorely-needed dollars te the Catholic 
Archbishop at the Bosten Oratery ; but even 
this anecdote sinks inte insignificance beside 
the rich stery, teld with delicious amplifica- 
tion of detail, of the manner in which Mr. 
Gallenga committed himself by kissing a 
wealthy and aristecratic New England young 
lady under the mistaken impression that she 
had accepted, or was on the point of accept- 
ing, his hand in marriage. 

Apart, however, from piquant little details 
of this kind, we have a number of very 
pleasant and life-like sketehes of various 
prominent figures in the world of American 



politics and letters ; and Mr. Gbllenga's picture 
of the everyday life of the little university 
tewn in which his lot was cast has features 
of novelty which make it peculiarly fascinating. 
It is much te be feared that the American 
Cambridge is now a good deal more con- 
ventionaliBed and sophisticated than it was in 
the days when Sig. Mariotti, as the young 
Italian was then called, made its first acquaint- 
ance ; but, if this be so, the record, in addition 
te its good literary qualities, has a certain 
histerical value. After the American chapters, 
those devoted te the writer's English life seem 
comparatively lacking in brightness and 
vivacity; but, happily, Mr. Gallenga always 
steps short a long way on the hither side of 
dulness, and his two volumes of fact are, as 
we have said, decidedly more enjoyable than 
the majority of contemporary works of fiction. 
To say of Mr. O'Shea what, in the pre- 
ceding sentence, we have said of his brother 
journalist, would, indeed, be te danm with 
faint praise, for towards dulness Mr. O'Shea 
never turns his face. While the Italian is 
cheerful, the Irishman is effervescent. 
Through some 660 pages his high spirits 
never flag, and his readers must be singularly 
phlegmatic and insensitive if they do not 
become infected with his exuberant gaiety. 
It would be teo much te expect of a writer 
in such a mood that he should adhere with 
prosaic doggedness te his nominal subject, 
and Mr. O'Shea has a great deal te tell us 
about many things which are altegether apart 
from his experiences as a special corre- 
spondent. Indeed, it is not until we are 
nearing the end of the first volume that we 
reach the stery of his first engagement in 
that capacity ; but then the earlier pages of 
the narrative are so full of interest and 
amusement that we forget what we ought te 
expect, and — save in print, where complaint 
looks discriminating — should not grumble if 
Mr. O'Shea had forgotten all about his title 
and gone on as he had begun. These intro- 
ductery chapters, as we suppose they ought 
te be called, though in &ct they are nothing 
of the kind, are devoted te the histery of the 
writer's life in Paris, whither he had gone to 
study medicine, but where, feeling the lack of 
what in religion is called a vocation, he settled 
down into a delightfully easy-going Bohemian 
existence, and, as he himself puts it, '^ eked 
out subsistence by writing steries and news' 
letters." It has, we think, been once or twice 
remarked that a light purse and a light heart 
are not necessarily incompatible, and it is 
clear that the impecunious young Irishman 
managed te enjoy himself, and te '^ see life " 
in a much more interesting way than that 
generally indicated by the somewhat equivocal 
phrase. Among the occasional sojourners in 
the Parisian Bohemia were such not unknown 
countrymen of the writer as John Mitehel, 
James Stephens, the Fenian head-centre, and 
Edmond O'Donovan, destined te become a 
Bayard of special correspondents; while 
among ite regular inhabitants were te be 
found such men as Gambetta, Bochefort, 
Pierre Bonaparte, and less tempestuous souls 
like the writer's artistic chum, George Loyes, 
whose signature *'Montbard" is familiar 
enough te admirers of certain effective land- 
scapes in the Oraphie and lUtMtrated Zondon 
NewB, Of all these we have pen-and-ink 
portraits or characteristic anecdotes, and in 



the second volume we have similar glimpses 
of Bohemia in London where we are enabled 
to assist — ^in the ecclesiastical sense — at a hair- 
dressers' competition, a convivial meeting of 
prize-fighters, a Mormon prayer-meeting, a 
Cogers-hali debate, and the like. Here, again, 
are some capital anecdotes, but all the best 
are teo long for quotetion, and might, perhaps, 
lose some ^ their charm if presented in the 
trying nakedness of an extract. 

As special correspondent Mr. O'Shea has 
always represented the Standard, and his first 
engagement was te be present at the trial 
of Pierre Bonaparte for the murder of the 
Parisian journalist, Yicter Koir. It was in the 
stuffy court-house at Tours that Mr. .O'Shea 
met Mr. Gallenga, whom he took for a fellow- 
countryman, and a Cork man te boot, and 
addressed him as such, not apparently grati- 
fying thereby the representative of the Times. 
He admired the easy calmness with which the 
Italian performed his task ; but the rival who 
really inspired him with awe was a man, 
" burly, florid, with smooth-lying, piteh- 
black hair," and a "broad, mobile, sym- 
pathetic countenance," who he knew in- 
stinctively could be none other than the 
Hercules of journalism — George Augustus 
Sala. Him the neophyte feared, but with no 
real reason for fear, as in the columns of his 
own journal, and in these volumes, Mr. 
O'bhea has shown himself a workman need- 
ing not te be ashamed. The steries of some 
of the earlier evente in the Franco-Prussian 
War, and of the imprisonment in besieged 
Paris, are thoroughly well teld, and numerous 
as have been the descriptions of the Ober- 
Ammergau Passion Play, Mr. 0' Shea's, which 
was one of the earliest, is stiU one of the 
best. An anecdote -of Lechner, a simple, 
kindly wood-carver, who in 1870 played the 
part of the Betrayer, is not without a teuch 
of pathos. Lechner, it seemed, met with a 
good deal of annoyance from half-drunken 
peasants, who persisted in identifjring him 
with the character he represented ; but when 
the mistake was made by someone in a superior 
social grade, it was really more than he could 
bear. Mr. O'Shea writes, — 

" He likewise made some complaint of a lank 
American artist, who had come to the photo- 
graphic stall, and asked for a set of likenesses of 
the chief actors in the Passion Play. Among 
others, one was handed to him of Judas. ' I 
don't want that— not I,' he said; *that man 
must be real mean to play the part so well.* 
When Lechner heard the story, he went into a 
comer, and burst into tears," 

Jambs Ashcboft Noble. 



*' Diocesan Histories." WincJiesUr, By Wil- 
liam Benham. (S.P.C.K.) 

The high standard reached by most of the 
previous volumes in this useful series has 
scarcely been maintained in the present in- 
stance. Mr. Benham is well known as a 
man of industry and ability, and we presume 
that, as a City recter, he is also a man of 
comparative leisure ; but his book bears many 
traces of haste and negligence, and has too 
much the appearance of a work done "to 
order." We should have thought that there 
might have been found within the limits of 
the diocese an annalist who would have made 
its histery a labour of lore, and brought to 
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bear upon it an amount of local knowledge 
aDd special interest which can hardly be 
looked for in an outsider. Under those cir- 
camstances we should not be tantalised, as 
we now are, by being told that ** the Epis- 
copal Eegisters begin with Poncoise, in 1282, 
and are unbroken from that time," and yet 
finding not a single quotation made from 
these invaluable records. The truth is, Mr. 
Benham has been a little too content with 
second-hand authorities when original sources 
of information were open to him, and this 
must detract from the value of his book in 
the eyes of every historical student. The 
ordinary reader, however, will not be dis- 
appointed, for Mr. Benham writes in an easy 
and pleasant style, and in this respect has 
the advantage over Bishop Milner, to whose 
history he is very largely indebted for his 
iicts, which sometimes are open to question. 

The ecclesiastical history of Winchester 
goes back to the seventh century ; but we take 
leave to doubt whether the cathedral erected 
by Eenwalk in the short space of two years 
was a vast and beautiful structure, and 
whether '' the famous St. Benedict Biscop " 
had much to do with it. Abbot Biscop died 
in 690, and the consecration of Winchester 
Church took place more than forty years 
before, when he was not more than twenty 
years of age. His architectural experience, 
therefore, could not have been great. But of 
Kenwalk's Cathedral we really know next to 
nothing. The edifice which still commands 
our admiration is neither his work nor that of 
Bishop Athelwold, though the latter deserves 
something more than the curt observation 
with which Mr. Benham dismisses it. We 
gather from Wulstan's epistle to Alphege — 
an authority overlooked by Mr. Benham — 
that it followed the basilican form and 
arrangement, and was — allowing for the 
writers exaggeration — a building of consider- 
able beauty and importance. It is, however, 
to Bishop Walkelin (1079-93) that we owe 
the foundation of what we know as Win- 
chester Cathedral, and Mr. Benham justly 
describes his work as ''a characteristic and 
most instructive specimen of the simplest and 
most severe style of l^orman architecture." 
It was cmciform, with a massive tower at 
the intersection. " The nave extended west- 
wards forty feet further than at present, and 
ended with two enormous towers. . . . The 
east end was a rounded apse flanked by two 
small towers, from the middle of which a 
small lady-chapel, also round-ended, projected 
eastwards." Of course, the original structure 
has undergone many alterations. The east 
end was rebuilt by Bishop Godfrey at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
west front and, to some extent, the nave were 
renovated by Bishop Edyng^on in 1366. 
William of Wykeham, at the close of his busy 
life, took in hand the completion of the work, 
transforming what had been Korman into 
Perpendicular with singular skill and great 
boldneBS, and thns substituting beauty for 
grandeur. The later history of the fabric is 
not given by Mr. Benham, but it must not be 
inferred from his silence that Winchester 
has been neglected by the modem restorer. 
Happily, it escaped the hands of Wyatt. 

Of the prelates who have occupied the see, 
not a few have been men of mark. The posi- 
tion was always regarded as one of the highest 



which an ecclesiastic could reach, for in dignity 
it ranked next to London, and in revenue was 
superior even to the Primacy. The saying that 
'* though Canterbury is the highest rack, Win- 
chester has the deepest manger " dates back, 
we are told, to the time of Bishop Edyngdon. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, have long ago robbed the 
adage of its truth. Four Bishops of Win- 
chester have been canonised, and two of these, 
Birinus and S within, are not whoUy forgotten, 
though the memory of the latter is rather 
meteorological than aught else. Xo less than 
eleven have been Lord Chancellors, and 
amongst these are to be found William 
GilEord, who founded the first English Cis- 
tercian Monastery (at Waverley, in Surrey) ; 
Adam Orleton, a prelate more distinguished 
for statecraft than piety; Wykeham and 
Waynflete, whom Oxford can never forget ; 
Cardinal Beaufort, on whom Shakspere has 
conferred everlasting infamy; and Wolsey, 
whose connexion with the see was more 
nominal than real. Henry of Blois was, perhaps, 
rather a baron than a bishop ; but it must not 
be forgotten that to him was due the founda- 
tion of St. Cross, the noble design of which has 
been again and again marred by the greed of 
its administrators. More real advantage to 
the State has flowed from another foundation 
— ^namely, Corpus Christi College, Oxford — 
which Richard Fox, a later bishop, established, 
and in which John Keble, whom the diocese 
may claim as its own, had his education. 
Mr. Benham styles Lancelot Andrewes ^*the 
greatest Bishop of Winchester since the 
Reformation," and it is certainly only among 
the latest occupants of the see that his rival 
can be found. Wilberforce was so long and 
so closely associated with Oxford that one is 
apt to forget his three years* connection with 
the see of Winchester ; but it is in its present 
occupant that we And the combination of 
learning and piety which best recalls the 
Jacobean prelate. 

Mr. Benham always writes with fairness, 
and we should be doing otherwise if we 
omitted to say that his Httle book contains 
much that is interesting and still more that 
is suggestive. Chaeles J. Robinson. 



NEW NOVELS. 



Madam* By Mrs. Oliphant. In 3 vols. 
(Longmans.) 

The Talk of the Town. By James Payn. 
In 2 vols. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Although he was a Zord, and oth^r Tales, 
By Mrs. Forrester. In 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

Ichahod : a Portrait. By Bertha Thomas. In 
2 vols. (Fisher Tin win.) 

Near Neighhours. By Frances Mary Peard. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

In War Time. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

Weary Wealth. By Mrs. Herbert Lea. 
(Manchester : Brook & Chrystal.) 

In Mrs. Oliphant's Madam the gloom of an 
otherwise sombre story is relieved by the very 
beautiful and tender affection which a 
daughter has for her stepmother. The whole 
burden of the narrative is different from 



what we are accustomed to in the novels of 
this admirable writer; and although some 
readers might think the mystery is unduly 
prolonged, all must feel that it is handled 
with energy and literary skill. The death- 
bed fulminations of Mr. Trevanion against his 
wife are almost repulsive in their vehemence 
and coarseness, even if the popular notion 
that the secret in ** Madam's" life was an 
unworthy one, and one dishonouring to her- 
self, were true. But the charge against Mrs. 
Trevanion being utterly false, the grandeur 
and nobility of her character become all the 
more^ apparent. She sacrifices all that she 
has in a worldly sense, and, what is still 
worse, allows her name to be unjustly tar- 
nished because of her affection for her children. 
Those children, in return, manifest little love 
for one who has made herself a martyr for. 
them through a long series of years ; and 
the only solace she flnds is in the im- 
movable affection of one who is not her 
own child — ^her step-daughter Rosalind. The 
contrast between the selflshness of the children 
and the unselflshness of the mother is sharply 
and powerfully drawn. Many of the incidents 
in the novel are fresh and striking, and 
though we feel as we read that there 
ought to be someone to come forward and 
unravel the knot, pur interest never flags 
through the three volumes. The story em- 
phasises the truth that a weight of secret 
sorrow is sometimes borne right through lives 
unsuspected of anguish and pain — a burden 
which, apparently, only death can remove. 
" The conviction that now is the moment to 
die," observes Mrs. Oliphant, '* that death is 
the most natural, noble, even agreeable way 
of solving a great problem, and making the 
path clear not only for the individual most 
closely concerned, but for all around, is not 
unusual in life." Without agreeing with the 
novelist in this statement, we may acknow- 
ledge that she has certainly conceived here a 
set of circumstances which seem to demand 
death as their only end and outcome. How 
she Anally deals with these tragic circum- 
stances readers must discover for themselves. 

There is no more entertaining living writer 
of Action than Mr. Payn. The story before 
us, The Talk of the TowUj is a case in point. 
It is not only clever, but alive with interest, 
freshness, and vivacity. While other authors 
have been writing themselves out, Mr. Payn 
has been growing better and better, and, not- 
withstanding the great amount of literary 
work he gets through, almost every one of 
his later novels is an advance upon its prede- 
cessor. He now takes up the story of the 
Ireland Shaksperean forgeries, and, with the 
aid of two or three admirably-drawn char- 
acters in addition to Ireland himself, or Erin 
as he is here called — ^the fons et orige mali — 
he weaves quite a delightful little romance. 
Necessarily restricted in the number and 
character of his incidents, and a literary 
forgery not furnishing of itself sufficient 
fascination, he gives us as a story within the 
story certain love-passages in the history of 
Margaret Slade. She is an altogether lovable 
and bewitching creature, for whom we feel 
much sympathy, Ireland, or rather Erin, 
wins her heart by the glamour of his supposed 
literary achievements and discoveries; but 
she lives to And that her god is only a gof> 
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of clay, and at the end of the romance she 
falls back upon the affection of Frank Dennis, 
who has been trae to her through all, and 
most so at the time when she needed support. 
The portrait of old Erin, type of the un- 
reasoning and quixotic antiquary, is Tery 
good, and almost the best thing in the 
work. Among several excellent scenes is one 
between Sheridan, Kemble, and the irascible 
antiquary, touching the production of Vorti- 
gem^ the newly-discovered play, alleged to 
be by Shakspere. There are also amusing 
glimpses of Pye, the Poet Laureate, Dr. 
WartonJ*'^r. Parr, Mrs. Jordan, and others. 
There are many capital hits in the novel, as 
when Mr. Payn, speaking of one Jervis, who 
was in his measure a real poet, says, *' He 
was not a star, but he was a glow-worm. 
Most of us are but worms without the glow." 
It is this same Jervis who is made to say, 
during a religious discussion, that in Shak- 
spere's eyes there were no heretics "save 
those who disbelieved in good." Mr. Payn is 
not afraid of pricking what all must have at 
times felt to be shams. Eeferring to Samuel 
Erin, the fanatic in literature, he remarks, 
" In art he has many modem parallels — men 
who, having once convinced themselves that a 
painting is by Eubens or Titian, will see in it 
a hundred merits where there are not half-a- 
dozen, and even discover beauties in it6 spots 
and blemishes." Again, the author well 
says — 

"Most of us are the slaves of authority, or 
what is supposed to be authoritv, in matters of 
opinioD. In letters men are almost as much 
victims to a name as in art. The scholar, blind 
to the beauties of a modem poem, can perceive 
them in an ancient one, even where they do not 
exist. He cannot be persuaded that Aeschylus 
was capable of writing a dull play. The 
antiquary prefers a torso of two thousand years 
old to a full-length figure by Oanova. This 
may not be good sense, but it is human 
nature." 

"We noticed two little misprints which it will 
be well to have corrected in the next edition. 
In vol. i., p. 179, Droeshout appears as 
Droeshort; and in vol. ii., p. 6, Clopton 
appears as Ghvpton. A word must bo said in 
favour of Mr. Eumiss's illustrations, which 
are spirited and graphic. 

A large proportion of the tales in Mrs. 
Forrester's three volumes are concerned with 
fast people and members of the aristocracy 
who reflect no credit upon their order. Those 
who are calling for the destruction of the 
House of Lords might find here some good 
weapons read^ to their hands, whether inten- 
tionally provided or not. The author fur- 
nishes several striking examples of imbecility 
and wickedness among our *' illustrious " 
dukes and belted earls. Many of the women, 
too, do not appear to be much better. Some 
of these stories hover round, if they do not 
actually centre in, risque incidents and situa- 
tions. But we are bound to admit that Mrs. 
Forrester is a very entertaining writer, and 
there is really not a dull sketch in the whole 
of these volumes. The title-stoiy is perhaps 
as favourable a specimen of tne writer's 
powers as any. It relates how a misogynist 
young lord goes to a country house to escape 
the machinations of the fair sex in London. 
Nora, a very pretty country maiden in this 
house, has been wamed that she is not to 



attempt her blandishments upon his lordship, 
who is sick of the whole sex. By going to 
the opposite extreme, and quizzing his lord- 
ship unmercifully, he is brought to book at 
once, and falls desperately in love with the 
charming Nora. Of course, all ends happily. 
Another sketch shows how a girl lost a ducal 
lover through the wretch who invented 
photography, and there are numerous other 
novelettes equally amusing. "A Terrible 
Story" IB a very different sketch from 
those bound up with it. It is very well 
written, and records the most tragic incidents 
— ^incidents which might well have formed 
the groundwork of a novel in themselves, 
though they would have required considerable 
relief against their horrific gloom and sad- 
ness. Mrs. Forrester's spirit is strangely 
cynical, and she ruthlessly lays bare the 
seamy side of aristocratic life. But her 
philosophy sounds its deepest note of pes- 
simism when she comes to deal with our own 
miserable male sex. One had no idea we 
were such worthless beings until, through 
the medium of her dramatis psrsanae^ she 
lifted the veil upon our shortcomings. English 
husbands, here is one little passage which 
should make you blush, if you have any 
shame left in you : — 

" Husbands, as I have remarked, do not, as a 
rule, place chairs for their wives. The wife 
generally comes in first (we were in a hotel), 
finds herself a seat, and the husband flings 
himself down at such a. distance that she cannot 
address him without raisins her voioe, upon 
which he says *whatF' or looks as if it was 
very bad form to spevkk at all in public. I have 
been given to observing the manners and 
customs of this class of persons ; it is to that I 
owe my freedom. Nothing, for instance, strikes 
me more than to see a couple * whom Grod has 
joined together' cross a road in each other's 
company. The husband stalks over first, with- 
out looking to the right or the left ; if the wife 
of his bosom is not knocked down and run over 
it will certainly not be owing to any assistance 
or attention rendered her by him. Is it shy- 
ness P It always seems to me as if a man wanted 
to be thought au mieux with every other woman, 
and au pire, if there is such an expression, with 
his wife." 

There is evidently opportunity for a book on 
Etiquette after Marriage. By the way, does 
Mrs. Forrester hold strong views with regard 
to the new dignity conferred upon the Poet 
Laureate ? His name twice appears in these 
volumes as '* Mr. " Tennyson. 

There are fine things in Miss Thomas's 
story, but John Ichabod, its hero, is one of 
the most extraordinary and unpleasant beings 
who ever wore the semblance of humanity. 
The world, time, life, man, and nature are all 
out of joint with him, and compared with 
Ichabod and his jaundiced views of things, 
Schopenhauer is quite a cheerful being. As a 
child, Ichabod is not like other children. He 
dissects, stamps upon, and destroys his toys 
when he finds they are only shams; a few 
years more, and he mes euthanasia upon a pet 
lark ; and when he has grown up strong and 
well, and his mother tells him how feeble and 
delicate he was in his childhood, he laments for 
her sake that she did not live in ancient times, 
for then he would have been exposed to perish 
in infancy, and she would have thereby been 
saved a good deal of bother and responsibility. 
Ichabod is, in fact, a man of great ability, | 



whose springs of life are poisoned at the 
source. He tries to inoculate others with the 
same virus, and pours contempt on everything 
an Englishman holds dear. The love of 
flowers, for instance, he looks upon as a 
national folly, not to say vice ; while "the 
humane sentiment has become organic, till it 
amounts to a disease, and wants checking." 
He took the shine out of the flowers, the rain- 
bow, the rivers, the mountains, and every- 
thing beautiful in nature. He also speaks 
treason of the fair sex : ** Yanity flrsb and the 
rest nowhere, is the key to that riddle — 
woman." His ideas, however, suffer a terrible 
hatdevers^mefU. He is assured by an old 
naturalist, who is full of an enthusiasm that is 
positively hateful to Ichabod, that '* the heart 
is a clock that seldom goes wrong, the head 
often." Then the one pupil he thinks he has 
succeeded in making goes and marries Miss 
lanthe Lee, a clever, beautiful, and charming 
girl ; and altogether Ichabod has a very bad 
time of it while his gods are being shattered 
about his ears. There is but one thing left 
for such a man — ^to get out of the world 
as soon as he can, and Ichabod — ^whether 
intentionally or otherwise — dies of poison. 
Miss Thomas has drawn her chief character 
with striking individuality, and there are 
many parts of her story which are unquestion- 
ably clever. 

Miss Feard writes an easy and graceful 
style, which gives real pleasure to the reader. 
Her story of I^ear Neighbours deals with life 
in the Netherlands, and it needs no expert to 
see that she is weU acquainted both with Dutch 
scenery and Dutch people. Two or three 
characters are extremely well individualised ; 
and no little mastery is shown in delineating 
the course of the love passion as it affects and 
moulds the female heart. There is a certain 
Professor, too, whose nature has been happily 
gauged and reflected in these pages. Alto- 
gether, the novel well sustains the reputation 
Miss l^eaxd has already acquired as a quiet 
and charming writer, yet one also by no 
means destitute of reserv'o power. One 
chapter, showing how a reckless youth rushed 
to his death by his own mad act in a forest, 
is very graphic and vigorous. 

In War TifM is a very f avouNble specimen 
of the American novel. There are passages 
in it testifying both to the author's humour 
and his professional knowledge ; but, more 
than this, the plot, suoh as it is, is a deeply- 
interesting one. The story is fixed in the 
period of the Civil War between the l^orth 
and the South. Dr. Mitchell has a keen 
apprehension of the finer shades of feeling 
and character, and has also no little literary 
skill in giving expression to them. 

The incidents in Wearij Wealth turn upon 
an extraordinary will, by which an old maid 
left an enormous fortune to a young lady on 
the condition that the legatee should never 
marry. She, of course, falls in love. Her 
lover is prospectively rich, but he loses all, so 
the heiress will not further embarrass him by 
marrying him and bringing him nothing. In 
the end, the lovers, instead of losing two 
fortunes, come into two. A codicil is found 
which dlows the heiress to marry, and the 
stepmother of the man, who had intercepted 
his fortune and estate, gets conveniently killed 
by the upsetting of a phaeton. This sketch 
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rereals no particular literary talent^ and it is 
a little distorbing to find the author of ** The 
Seasons " appear as Thomj^son. The Thomsons 
have no dealings Yiith. the Thompsons, and 
the writer should have minded her p*B better. 

G. Babnett Suith. 



stanzas we select give a fair impression of Miss 
PhiUips' average work : - 



(« 



SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Cotmo Be Medici, the False One, etc. By the 
Author of ''Herman Waldograve." (Kefi;an 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) The anonymous author 
has here added a tenth to the volumes of 
dramatio yerae which he has published in fewer 
than ten years. He has thus put forth no 
fewer than thirteen tragedies, besides one or 
two *' life dramas*' and *' dramatic sketches." 
So much work of the kind has not, perhaps, been 
done by any other living writer. The quality 
of the work involves a deex>er problem than 
arithmetio can solve, and we would certainly 
hesitate to express an opinion of it as a whole. We 
have, however, conscientiously read some of the 
many tragedies by this author that have come to 
oar hands, and can say that they exhibit a c^ood 
deal of careful historical research, a distinct lite- 
rary faculty, and some power of construction. 
Xothing that we have seen gives hint of the 
power to depict character^ and certainly there is 
no knowled|;e of stage craft exhibited. These 
dnmas, which have very little to do with the 
stage, so far, at least, as concerns its modem 
exigencies, are rather anomalous affairs ; 
and only marked intellectual strength can 
quite justify their existence. ' * The Deformed, " 
a sketch in the present volume, has no sx>ecial 
strength of any sort, and is a rather bald re- 
production of a subject that was finely treated 
by Byron. Nevertheless, so much literary 
ability as is shown in the main by this author 
should not go unrecognised. 

T<ifd in a Coble, and Other Poems. By Susan 
K Phillips. (Leeds: J. S. Fletcher & Co.) 
Among the numberless volumes of thin and 
imitative minor contemporary verse, it is re- 
freshing to meet with a little book like this, 
which is full of vigorous and spontaneous 
poetry. For the benefit of south and west 
comitry readers, it may be well to explain that 
a *' coble " is, on the north-east coast, a small 
fishing smack; and the theme of the greater 
number of Miss Phillips' verses is indicated in 
the dedicatory lines addressed to Lady Mary 
Vyner. 

*' These rugged rhymes I pray you take, 
Since in them I have striven to show 
The hearts whose beatings best I know ; 
The lives, brave, simple, strong, and free, 
Wrought out beside the northern sea ; 
And you, 'neath quiet inland akics, 
So quick to help and sympathise, 
Will keep their annals for their sake." 

Here, however, Miss Phillips does herself in- 
justice, for her rhymes are not in the least 
rugged, but always fluent and harmonious. 
Sh<i does not strive after metrical novelties, 
b-ing quite content with familiar measures; 
I'lit these are handled with never-failing facility 
ind captivating freshness, and informed with 
triH true lyrical spirit which carries us along 
rejoicingly. It is long since we have seen 
p »• tiis better of their kind than Miss Phillips' 
stories of the sea and shore. They aro full of 
l.fe and movement, and many of them are 
charged with very tender and quite unforced 
p«tho3. Vrom tnese we cannot quote, but 
ciust mention the poems which give a title to 
the volume, ** Spoken in haste,*' "Why they 
kHjit Holiday," "The Atalanta," "The Haw- 
thorn," and '* Our Dan," as being, with perhaps 
hslf-a-dozen others, specially characteristic. 
** Missing " is one of the very few pieces from 
ivhich a brief quotation can be taken, and the 



Ah me ! those weary midnights. 

Hearing the breakers roar ! 
Starting firom dreams of storm and death. 
With beating pulses and catching breath, 
To hear the white surf * call ' beneath. 

Along the hollow shore. 

" Never a flash down the*wires, 

Never a word from the East, 
From the port she sailed for— how long ago ! 
Why, even a spar one would weep to koow, 
Tossed on the wild waves' ebb and flow, 

Were something real at least. 

" Misaing, missing, and silence ; 

The great tides rise and fall ; 
The sea lies dimpling out in the light. 
Or dances, all living gleaming white ; 
Day follows day, night roUs on night. 

Missing, and that is all." 

Among the lighter miscellaneous poems there 
is much pleasant and dainty work, "In the 
Mirror" beiDg specially charming, while the 
few sonnets and rondeaux are admirable. Even 
at a time when verses are as plentiful as black- 
berries, a poet like Miss Phillips is certain of a 
welcome. 

The Triumph of Time. By Ella Dietz. 
(E. W. Allen.) Miss Dietz' s name was familiar 
in London two or three years ago as that of a 
young (actress and public reader. Since then, 
the lady has spent some time in America in the 
piursuit of h^ profession, and the English 
public has heard but little of her. Shortly 
before leaving England, she published a 
mystical poem entitled The Triumph of Love, 
and it is as a sequel to that work that the 
present book is published. Like its predecessor, 
the new poem is chiefly remarkable for a some- 
what vivid delineation of ascetic passion. It 
has a pathetic and obvious human interest, 
quite apart from its hidden intention. Indeed, 
we must frankly confess to some unwillingness to 
dig beneath the surface for the meaning of Miss 
Dietz's work. The physical problems that lie 
buried beneath a series of short poems, which 
tedl the simple story of the triumph of time 
over love, need not be disturbed in their tomb. 
Setting aside the mystical pretensions of Miss 
Dietz's book, we find much to commend in its 
sweetness and simplicity, its directness and 
force. There is the ease of mastery in not 
a few of these poems. The writmr knows 
what she can do, and does it without effort. 
Certain of the slighter pieces show that Miss 
Dietz has studied Goethe's lyrics and ballads to 
same purpose. 

" Let those who will forget 
Love's sacred ways ; 
Mine eyes with tears are wet 
For love's lost days. 

Mine eyes with tears are wet. 

My heart is sad. 
Let those who will forget 

To make it glad." 



There is a pure and tender womanliness in 
everything tnis book contains. There are a 
few ambitious poems in the volume — poems in 
which the simple human significance of a 
situation does not serve, and symbol is aimed 
after. Of these, the best is the sonnet headed, 
" Waters in the Desert." It does no injustice 
to Miss Christina Rossetti to say that, but for 
the cumbrousness of the tenth line, the follow- 
ing might almost be mistaken for her writing : — 

" Long time I wandered in a barren land. 
My stumbling feet beset by unknown ways. 
The scorching sun blinding my weary gaze, 
A brazen sky above a waste of sand. 
No shelter from the torturing burning rays : 
God ! I cried, end now my nights and days, 
Smite me with death, yea, strike me where I 
stand. 



And Thou did'st smite as Moses smote the 

rock, 
Not unto death, for forth there gushing flowed 
A stream of life, and suddenly there glowed 
Bright roses where had been an earthquake's 

shock. 

And grasses green appeared, and cattle 

lowed, 
And by a stream a shepherd fed lus flock." 

Bathwell: an Historical Drama. By John 
Watts do Peyster. (New Yori:.) To contribute 
anything new and striking to the great mass of 
literature on the subject of ^ry. Queen of Scots, 
would require exceptional literary capacity, and 
extraordinary historical knowledge. The two 
living writers who, both in quantity and worth 
of matter, have added most to this already over- 
grown literature are Mr. John Skelton and Mr. 
Swinburne; but Major-General de Peyster 
seems to be ignorant, both of the scholarly 
prose work of " Shirley " and of the striking 
and sustained poetic drama of the author of 
" Atalanta." Between the latter's " Bothwell," 
and that of General de Peyster, there is a gulf 
as great as that material one which divides 
the country of the one from that of the other. 
This, however, is stated only as a fact, and not 
as a comjMurative estimate, for it is only fair to 
say that the American writer's composition is 
written for stage representation preeminently, 
and secondarily for the historical student. 
General de Peyster is Indubitably an earnest 
student of the exceptionally interesting period 
of which he writes, and his many notes are 
really valuable. He is an ardent admirer of 
Bothwell, of whose character he has given us a 
representation which is perhaps, in its entirety, 
hudly borne out by fact, but the general cor- 
rectness of which it would be difficiUt to dis- 
prove. It is questionable if ever this historical 
drama could have any permanent success on 
the stage, though spectacularly it could be ren- 
dered very attractive. The finale is a simul- 
taneous representation of the execution of Mary 
at Fotheringay, and of Bothwell lying dead on 
the floor of his prison in Adlesborg Castle at 
Dragsholm in Denmark, and the drama ends 
with the following grotesque stage instruc- 
tion : — " Curtain falls again to sad music, which 
gradually changes into a symphony, as it rises 
on the re-union of Mary and Bothwell in 
another sphere." 

Clouds and Sunlight, By Duncan Macgregor. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.} What we recently 
said of another book, tnat without being 
essentially devotional, it is deeply imbued with 
religious fervour, is true of the present volume. 
The literary merit in this case is by no means 
inconsiderable, and where the author has some- 
thing to say he says it with directness, sim- 
plicity, and occasional force. Like most of 
his fellow-singers in this generation, he is a 
passionate worahipper of eternal nature, and he 
has the advantage of singing a comparatively 
lucid poem of praise. It is not always easy to 
know what sort of landscape is described 
when poets depict it in language which 
shows that their thoughts are concerned far 
less with the scene than with themselves. 
The following has, at least, the merit of a 
meaning : — 

" Wanted : Men. 
Not systems fit and wise, 
Not faiths with rigid eyes, 
Not wealth in mountain piles, 
Not power with gracious smiles, 
Not even the potent pen ; 
Wanted: Men. 

" Wanted : Deeds. 
Not words of winning note. 
Not thoughts from life remote, 
Not fonid religious airs. 
Not sweetly languid prayers. 
Not love of scent and creeds ; 
Wanted: Deeds. 
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** Men and Deeds. 
Men that can dare and do ; 
Not longings for the new, 
Not pratings of the old ; 
Good life and action bold— 
These the occasion needs, 
Men and Deeds." 

Sdect Poems of CatuUm, Translated by A. P. 
Howell, Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 
(Calcutta.) This little volume is the result of 
the ** ample solitude and scanty leisure *' of an 
Indian dvil servant's life. It is mt faultless, 
but we have seen worse work, both from Indian 
civilians and from versifiers of Catullus. Should 
the author translate any further, we hope he 
will apply to an English publisher. 

8(mgs and Lyrics, By George Ambrose 
Denmson. (Putnam.) There is not a great 
deal in tiiis volume, whether we regard the 
material body . or the intellectual substance. 
But what there is of it is above the average of 
recent American verse. A poem to a cricket 
sinking at night at Broadway shows some 
tenderness of feeling, and is all the better for 
avoiding the obvious didactic application. A 
symbolic poem **to a dying friend" has merit, 
and an acklress to the sea in the later manner of 
Mr. Swinburne is at least fluent. The verse, as 
a whole, has, however, no marked quality of 
its own, good or bad. The author undoubtedly 
has talent. 

Dunbar, By Thistledown. (£dinbm*gh: 
Waddie & Co.) It sometimes requires courage 
to tackle the kind of poetic production known 
as the " closet drama," but we have read this 
tragedy without any sense of weariness. There 
is a crazed old woman in it who is burnt as a 
witch, and her madness is cleverly delineated. 
The other characters are commonplace enough. 
There is a reformed old rake. Lord Mont- 
gomerie ; a young rake by no mecms reformed, 
Sir Thomas Ramsay ; a venomous priest. Father 
Boniface; a superstitious primate. Cardinal 
Beaton, and a rationalist advocate, George 
Dunbar. The plot is meagre, and the construc- 
tion exhibits no special knowledge of the stage. 
Nevertheless, the writing has vigour, and, by 
virtue of this quality, we read the tragedy, as 
we say, without weariness. It was only when 
we turned to the prefatory essay that we became 
tired of the author. This essay, if we read it 
aright, is a lament on the low ebb that 
dramatic literature has reached in the **most 
intellectual city in the world " — Edinburgh of 
course — ^in which only one original play is 
produced annually, and that a pantomime. 
Our young Scotch author — ^he must be young 
and as certainly Scotch— does his best *^ to stem 
the current of prejudice that clouds some minds 
in Scotland against the theatre." The curious 
confusion of metaphor hero is, we fear, typical 
of the subsequent confusion of thought. 
Having proved beyond contempt of question 
that our Lord and his Apostles sanctioned the 
theatre because they never condemned it, our 
juvenile tragedian essays the r6le of Aristotle 
and formulates a fresh set of rules for the 
guidance of dramatic aspirants. We regret to 
say that we lack the space to discuss these 
newest critical canons. Our readers may judge 
of their quality by one extract: — ** Criminals 
are neither agreeable nor natural characters, 
J)ut are the mere accidentals of life, and sho^d 
never have a place in any work pretending to 
literary grace." 

Plantation Lays, By Belton O'Neall Towns- 
end. (Columbia: Calvo.) This volume of 
verse is at once the most pretentious and the 
most preposterous that we have read for years 
— and that is saying a good deal where minor 
poetry is in question. It is dedicate.! to Mr. 
W. D. Howells in a rambling and nonsensical 
letter which charges him with the grave 
responsibility of saying that the author's 



* * destiny is literature." If so, all tlje worse for 
literature. The book comes to us with an absurd 
biography of tiie poet, who is represented as a 
writer of such excellence that he is likely to 
revive the ancient vigour of English poetry, 
which has latterly f^en on evil days in the 
hands of poetasters like Tennyson. We are 
gravely told that a certain "Dynamite Song" 
is* 'one of the sublimest and most thrilling 
poems in our language or any other." Here is 
a stanza of this meteoric effort : 

** Oh ! take the awful tyrant 

Whom the Bussians call the Ozar, 
With his knoat, police, and army 

And Siberian mines afar ; 
And take the wailing people, 

Ever cowering in affright, — 
And can you blame them turning 

In despair to dynamite F " 

Men of judgment and reputation ought surely 
to be careful how they say, even in the friend- 
liness of private letters, that writers of this 
quality have literature as their ** destiny." 



NOTES AND NEWS, 

Sir Henry TayIiOR's autobiography is an- 
nounced as preparing for publication. It was 
begun about twenty years ago, and a few 
copies were printed about ten years since for 
private circulation among friends. The work 
was intended for posthumous production, but 
the author finds that the reasons for deferring 
its publication have ceased to exist. 

The Hibbert lecturer for this year will be 
Prof. Pfleiderer, of Berlin, and the subject 
will be " The Preaching of the Apostle Paul 
and its Influence on the Development of 
Christianity." The lectures are being trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. J. Frederick 
Smith, of Mansfield, and will be published as a 
volume immediately after delivery. Prof. 
Rhys's Hibbert Lectures for 1886 are in pre- 
paration. 

We learn that Mrs. Emily Pf eiffer is revising 
the notes of her recent American tour, and wifi 
publish them, together with those of her visits 
to the East, under the title of Fly-leaves from 
East and West, 

Messrs. Lonqmaxs wiQ publish shortly Vols. 
I. and II. of Ireland under the Tudors^ with a 
succinct account of the Earlier History, compiled 
from the State papers and other authentic 
sources, by Mr. Richard Bagwell. Vol. III., 
completing the work, is in preparation. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will shortly 
publish a work, entitled Advance Australia^ by 
the Hon. Harold Finch Hatton, with a Map 
and sixteen Illustrations by Lady Evelyn 
Upton. The book will consist of an account 
of five years on a cattle station, and two years 
on the gold fields of Northern Queensland, with 
a full description of the mining and sugar in- 
dustries, and a comparison of the relative ad- 
vantages of cattle farming and sheep farming, 
together with a review of the natural resources, 
pontics, and prospects of Queensland, New 
South Wales, and Victoria, and experiences of 
life in Sydney and Melbourne. 

Messrs. Bell & Sons are about to publish a 
supplement to the Rev. J. B. Mayor's Quide to 
the Choice of Classical Books, the object of which 
is to supply to schoolmasters and students a 
ready means of ascertaining what editions, 
whether English or foreign, of the whole or 
portions of the classical writers, are obtainable. 
Even the small annotated editions of sinsle 
books now so much in vogue are given, and a 
valuable list of works in archaeology, history, 
philology, &c., &c., is appended imder the head 
of '* Helps to the Study of Classical Authors." 

Messrs. Longmans' announcements include 
^ The ChihVs Garden of Poems, by Mr. Robert 



Louis Stevenson ; Horse and Man, by the Bev. 
J. Q-. Wood ; Lives of Greek Statesmen^ by the 
Rev. Sir Q, W. Cox ; Unspoken Sermons, Second 
Series, by Dr. George Macdonald ; and A High- 
land Gathering, by Mr. E, Lennox Peel. 

Mr. Fisher TJnwin announces for publica- 
tion next week The Chancdlor of Tlie Tyrol, a 
novel in two volumes, translated from the 
German of Dr. Hermann Theodor von Schmid, 
the G^erman patriot novelist. 

Messrs. W. Swan SoNNENSCinspr & Co. 
will issue, in the course of next week, cheap 
editions of two of Mrs. Leith Adams*s (now 
Mrs. Laffiun's) novels — Geoffrey Stirling and 
Madelon Lemcine, 

A NEW volume by Helen Mathers, author 
of Comin^ thro^ the Bye, &c., will be published 
by Messrs. F. Wame & Co., early this month. 
The title is Found Out, 

A French edition of Great Porter Square, by 
Mr. B. L. Faijeon, will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. Hachette & Cie. of Paris ; 
and arrangements are in progress for the pub- 
lication of the story in Germany, Sweden, and 
Russia. The novel is now out of print here, 
having run through two three- volume editions 
in the course of two months. 

A CHEAPER edition of Lord Malmesbury's 
Memoirs of an ex-Minister will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

Jottings on the Begal Coinage and TcHien 
Currency of Guildford in Surrey, by Mr. Georgo 
C. WilUamson, is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

A NEW novel by Miss Constance MacEwen, 
author of Miss Beauchamp : a Philistine, will be 
published early in Februarv by Messrs. Ward 
& Downey. It will be entitled Not Every Day : 
a Love Octave. 

Dr. Marshall has in the press a second 
edition of The Genealogists Guide, which will be 
ready in February. The work has been carefully 
revised, and references to the principal works 
on the peerage and baronetage, to Notes and 
Queries, and to many books omitted in the first 
edition, have been added, and current publica- 
tions brough t down to date. This new editioa 
will contain nearly seven hundred pages of 
references to printed pediffrees, and may there- 
fore be consiaered as neariy exhaustive as it is 
possible to render a book of the kind. 

In the February number of the Antiquarian 
Magazine wiQ be given a full account of the 
GUds of Newcastle-on-Tyne, by Mr. Cornelius 
Walford, including a large amount of valuable 
information bearing on the early history of the 
trade gilds of that border town. " A Four- 
teenth Century Library " will form the subject 
of a paper by Mr. J. H. Round. 

In an interesting article in the Zeitschrift fUr 
Deutsche Phildogie, Dr. Gustav Kettner attempts 
to show that Schiller's poems, " Der Pilgriiu " 
and ''Die Sehnsucht," contain marked traces 
of acquaintance with Bunyan's Pilgrim's Pro^ 
aress, Bunyan's allegory was early translated 
mto Gbrman, and was highly popular at one 
time among the Gterman peasantry. There is 
thus no improbability in the supposition tliat 
the work may have been among the popular 
pietistio literature which, as is well known, 
formed a large part of Schiller's reading in bis 
boyhood, and exercised considerable influenco 
on the development of his genius. 

The large edition of Schmidt's Shakespeare 
Lexicon, printed in 1874, has beex^ntirely sold. 
out, and copies are already fetming an ad- 
vanced price. It is true the editor is prepariin^ 
a new edition ; but to print the two volumes o€ 
1,450 pages, double columns, will necessarily 
occupy several years. 
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A SECOND edition has been published of 8U 
Stephen*B Saturnalia, the winter number of 8t, 
St^hen'g Review, 

MonkeySj Apes, and Men, the third of a series 
of oontnbutions to the Darwinian theory, by 
Bdward Areling, is now ready. It is published 
by the Progressive Publishing Co. 

A BOOK entitled Chronicles of the (hutoms has 
been prepared by Mr. W. Douglas Chester, 
oontaining much curious matter respecting the 
early history of this branch of the Bevenue, 
the former methods of collecting it, the tricks, 
fraods, acd evasions to which it hM been sub- 
jected, and the notable persons who have been 
connected with its collection. 

Mb. W. L. B. Cates's very useful and handy 
Dictionary of General Biography (Longmans) 
has reached its fourth edition. The Supplement, 
bringing down the information to December 
IsM, may be had separately. We do not find 
ID it the name of Paid Lacroiz ; but there are 
very good, thoueh brief, articles on Mark 
Pattison, Earl HiUebrand, and Henry Fawcett. 
We note that Mr. Thomson's Life of '*Phiz," 
and Mr. Arthur Miall*s Life of Edward Miall, 
very recently reviewed in the Academy, are 
ddy mentioned in the respective articles. 

Wb have received the firbt (monthly) number 
of The Eagt Anglian ; or. Notes and Queries on 
Subjects connected with the Counties of Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Essex, and Norfolk. Edited by the 
Bev. C. H. Evelyn White. Among the con- 
tents may be mentioned a reproduction of 
Speede's Map of Ipswich in 1610; a short 
article on *' Norfolk ' Bondsmen in Blood,' " by 
Mr. Walter Bye, who has furnished in illus- 
tration copies of three dooumente from records 
of the Duchy of Lancaster relating to the statue 
of this class ; and a paper by Mr. E. St. J. F. 
Moore on *'Some Boman Bemains reoentiy 
discovered at Felixstowe." 

Mrs. Gordon Bajllie's novel regarding 
8kye Crofters will be illustrated by Mr. H. M. 
Paget, one of the pictorial steff of Harper's 
}l<mUdy Magazine, 

The forthcoming number of the Scottish 
Review will contain, in addition to other 
•rtidea, the following papers : — " Corresj)ond- 
enoe of Sir Bobert Murray," " Echoes of the 
fiighteenth Century," ''Archbishop Hamilton's 
Calecbism," *'The Lennox," and <<Patmos." 
The last is from the pen of the Marquis of 
Bute, who resided in the idand for some 
time. 

Mb. Eabl Blind will contribute to the 
February number of Time an article on Dr. 
Schliemann's discovery at Tiryns, and the same 
nomber of the magazine will contain an 
account of '*Mr. Fawcett at the Post Office," 
by Mr. A. G. Bowie himself of the Post 
Office. 

Mr. George Johnstone Stoxey, Yiee- 
President of the Boyal Dublin Society, will, 
OD Friday evening, February 6, give a dis- 
course at the Boyal Institution on "How 
ThoQfflit presente itself among the Phenomena 
ci Nature"; and on the following day 
'Saturday) he will give the first of three 
leduiea upon "The Scale on which Nature 
works, and the Character of some of her 
Opentions." 

Padre F. Fita has lately published tomo 
ii. oi'hoMEeUdios Hietoricos, (Madrid : Fortanet.) 
It is a collection of articles contributed chiefly 
10 the Boietiu of the Boyal Academy of His- 
Vvy, on the Koman Bemains at ALm^izcara, 
tiie Svnagogue of Cordova, the previouslv in- 
•■dxted bistoncal and biographical tracte of GKl 
<k Zainora» and other matters of interest in 
Spsniab ardiaeology. 



ORIOINAtt VERSE. 

TO A CHILD, 



If youth were mine, and grace, and early joy 

(And once I was not old, Denise, nor stem), 

I'd ring your brow with wreaths you would not 

spurn. 
And share with you the kingship of the Boy. 
Ah, that were grand, and you would not be coy ! 
What games we*d have, what brave new^ sports 

we*d learn ! 
It might be so— it might, if Time would turn, 
Or Love could build agabi what years destroy. 
Now, now, dear heart, I see no way but this— 
To trump Vour queen-card with my simple knave, 
Or like a Flautine lord when luck's amiss, 
Do-on the tunic— ^ofl the laticlave : 
Seal, if you will, the indenture with a kiss, 
Buty kiss or no kiss, I shall rest your slave. 

E. C. Lefboy. 



OBITUARY, 



EDMOND ABOUT. 



It is not easy to remember any French man 
of letters who, dying recentiy, has been the 
subject of so much writing in the English daily 
press as the late M. Edmond About. This may 
have been partly due to the fact that he was 
not unconnected with English journalism, and 
had many English friends ; but it was probably 
due also to the fact that as a writer he enjoyed 
an extraordinary, it may seem harsh to say 
a disproportionate, popularity in England. 
The abundance of personal and somewhat 
gossiping details which has been given in 
various places makes it entirely superfluous to 
enter into any such details here. The etymo- 
logical explanation of the name About which 
hM been given is prettly plainly apocryphal ; 
and, if M. About suffered in the schools of his 
youth, he probably did not suffer more than 
most French boys, who invariably seem to 
regard their schools with unmitigated horror. 
The author of Le Roi des Montagues, who was 
bom in 1828 at Dieuze, in the department of the 
Meurthe, was of what is called by biog^phers 
hiuuble extraction, though his father had 
some means and was a magistrate. He owed 
to his industrious and briluant school-course 
at the Lyc^e Charlemagne his entry into the 
Ecole Normale in 1848. M. Frandsque Sarcey 
has lately told the story of the singularly 
brilliant group of Normaliens which that year 
and ite immediate predecessors and successors 
produced. Very few of the members of this 
group pursued the even tenour of their way as 
professeurst and M. About was one of the first 
to break loose. His sojourn, however, at the 
French Archaeological School of Athens, 
whither he went in 1851, proved of no small 
value to him in regard to other matters than 
archaeology. He returned to Paris in 1853, and 
threw himself into journalism and literature. 
In 1855 he produced two noteworthy books, La 
Orece contemporaine and Tdla, Each made a 
great sensation, and each procured for the author 
notoriety of a somewhat mixed kind. The 
unfavourable estimate of modem Greece given 
in the first book excited against M. About 
vindictive feeling, which soon found very 
practical expression; and ToUa gave rise to 
charges of plagiarism, which were somewhat 
better founded than such charges usually are. 
It is undisputed that the boolc owes a very 
great deal to a forgotten novel, entitied 
Vitt^a Savordli; it is not quite so dear 
whether the author fully acknowledged this 
indebtedness before he was obliged to do so. A 
three act comedy— "Guillery" or "L*Effront6" 
— accepted at the Fran^ais was promptly 
damned, it is said, by an organised cahale of 
Greeks. But M. About was not in the least 
daunted, and, besides much miscellaneous 
journalism, contributed to the Moniteur in three 
years, 185C-1858, five novels or collections of I 



short tales, all of merit — Les Mariages de 
Paris, Le Roi des Montagues, Oermaine, Les 
Echasses de Mattre Pierre, and Trente et 
Quarante, After this his best known works 
became for a time of a political or semi- 
political kind, the famous Question Romaine 
being purely x>olitical, and the Lettres d'un Bon 
[ Jeune Jlomme mainly so. His second great 
dramatic effort, accepted, but not product, at 
the Fran^ais, was played in 1862 at the Od^on, 
under the title of ** Gaetena.'* A dead set was 
made upon it, and it was withdrawn. Besides 
these works, and much journalism in the Con^ 
stitiUionnd and other papers, M. About 
produced in 1861 and 1862 three note- 
worthy novels, VHomine d V Oreille cassSe, 
Le Nez d^un Notaire, and Le Cos de M, Ou^rin, 
In the last years of the Second Empire his chief 
works were Madelon (1863), Ulnfdme (1867), 
and Le Fellah, a book on Egypt (1868). In 
the latter year he became a contributor to the 
Qaulois, and later to the Soir, in which his 
vivid and rather imaginative letters on the 
Franco-Prussian War appeared. The war over 
he founded the Dix-neuvieme Siecle, which had 
rapid rise and a somewhat slow but sure 



a 

decline. His marriage, his arrest by the 
Prussians in 1872, the gossip about his rela- 
tions with Napoleon III. and his cousin Prince 
Napoleon, and other matters of the kind, concern 
us little. He had only been elected to the 
Academy a short time before his death; a 
previous attempt in 1870 bmng unsuccessful, 
owing, perhaps, to extra-literarv causes. His 
polemic^ journalism, especially during the pre- 
sidency of Marshal MacMahon was effective ; 
but all his work after 1870 was inferior in quality 
to his earlier productions, and was marred 
by a perpetual and wearisome anti-Germanism 
and by ungenerous reflections on a government 
which, whatever its faulte might have been, he 
had himself supported. 

It would be entirely uncritical to speak of 
Edmond About as of a great man of letters. 
He was an extremely amusing writer, abound 
ing in fun, which, though always broad, was 
never gross. He had a vivid imagination, great 
fertility of literary resource, and a remarkable 
faculty of polemic of the lighter kind. Of the 
French books of the last five-and-twenty years 
there are few, if anv, which give occasion to 
such honest and healtiiy laughter as Le Roi des 
Montagues and L* Homme a V Oreille cass^e. He 
had the hon gros rire of the old f abuliste, while he 
seldom condescended to the besetting sin of 
Frenchmen when they wish to be funny — the 
sin which, for instence, mars the otherwise 
delightful work of M. Armand Silvestre. But 
About was essentially a Philistine. He was a 
very witty, extremely cultivated, highly intel- 
ligent, good-hearted, good-humoured Philis- 
tine — a variety of the breed of which we have 
comparatively little experience in England, 
though even here one or two fine specimens of 
it may be f oimd. His attitude botn in politics 
and in religion was unsatisfactory, being the 
old bourgeois Yolteirianism connected witii no 
general theory. He had, moreover, a certain 
dash of literary vulgarity which is not neces- 
sarily connected with this Yoltairian attitude ; 
for Courier (who expressed it in the first quarter 
of the century as distinctiy as About did in the 
third) is not vulgar. These defects, combined 
with his rapid and occasional fashion of pro- 
duction and with the inconstancy of his devo- 
tion to one literary style, made him rather a 
brilliant journalist than a man of letters. His 
early political work is already forgotten, and 
his later has made no corresponding mark, even 
of an ephemeral kind. His criticism, of which 
he himself is said to have thought highly, lacks 
range and judicial appreciation. Of his novels 
the two just named ought to live, but hardly 

any others. 
' George SAurrsBTJBY, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the current number of Mind^ Mr. Mercier 
completes his classification of the emotions. 
The whole essay is an able one, but seems 
rather to be interesting as a tour deforce, show- 
ing how far a biological treatment of the com* 
phcated facts of mental life can be carried, than 
valuable as a solution of one of the most diffi- 
cult of psychological problems. Such feelings 
as tiie aesthetic seem to have the least possible 
li^ht thrown on them by any reference to 
'* mteractions between the organism and its 
environment." Possibly it is an error to suppose 
that the emotions of the human mind, with 
their endless gradations and interpenetrations, 
can be classified in the same way in which 
material bodies can be classified. But, whether 
successful in its main object or not, Mr. Mer- 
cier's essay is fresh and suggestive, and shows 
that the writer has gained a considerable facility 
in psychological analysis. Prof. James again 
plays the part of relieving the gravity of the 
journal by one of his bright and almost sportive 
papers. The matter is no less weighty than 



The Boldxn of the Real Academia de la His- 
toria for December discusses the question of the 
trophies of the re-conquest of Buenos Ayres in 
1800, and the genuineness of the flag restored 
to the Duke of Cambridge in 1882. Consider- 
able doubt is thrown on Senor Lorca's story, 
and interesting particulars are given of the 
f^ures of Beresford and of Wnitelock.^ C. 
Pujol has a continuation of his valuable articles 
on Iberian coins, with excellent illustrations. 
F. Codera signalises from coins the existence of 
a petty Moorish king at Tudela in the eleventh 
century, otherwise imknown. F. Fita returns to 
the description of the Synagogue of Cordova. 
He gives and translates the inscriptions in full, 
and prints various documents illustrating the 
condition of the Jews in that city. The number 
condudes with a copy of the sentence of a 
judaizing Canon and Treasurer of the Cathedral 
burnt at Cordova February 23, 1484. 
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** The Fimction of Cognition," but the manner 
is of the lightest and airiest. Dr. James has a 
concrete pictorial way of dealing with the ab- 
stractions of philosophy which is very engaging. 
How far it is conducive to penetration and 
masterful grasp may, perhaps, be doubted. We 
confess that though we in a manner followed the 
present essay with interest to its dose, we should 
be exceedmgly sorry to have to define its exact 
aim. It is said at the beginning to be a 
psychological study, but this is somewhat 
belied by its title, and the drift of the argument 
does not tend to dear away the initial sense of 
confusion. Dr. J. H. Stirling completes the 
demonstration of his thesis " that Kant has not 
answered Himie.'' This time he deals much 
more with Kant than with Hume, and aims at 
exposing the inadequacy of the Konigsberg 
thmker's critical method in dealing with the 
problem of causation. According to his critic, 
Kant failed to see that there must be some- 
thing in the facts to determine the mind to 
superimpose on them the category of causation 
(rather than another, as that of reciprodty), 
that the necessity which we attribute to a 
causal sequence must in a sense be in the 
objective phenomena themsdves. Prof. Calder- 
wood, in a review of Green's Ethics, finds much 
to approve and even to admire ; while, at the 
same time, he considers it incumbent on him to 
separate the tares of Hegelian speculation 
which mingle with, if they do not threaten to 
choke, what he recognises as the wheat of a 
genuine conmion-sense Scottish philosophy. 
The number doses with a second ethical article, 
called '* Ethical Alternatives," from the pen 
of Mr. J. T. Punnett. The paper, which nas 
considerable literary merit, is a plea for the 
prog^ress-idea as against the happiness-idea. 
It is based on the assertion that the former is 
inspiring, and fitted to be a supreme motive 
power, while the latter is not. It hardly 
attempts to show that the one is better capable 
of giving practical guidance thui the other; 
and possibly the essayist is generalising too 
hastily from his own way of feeling in main- 
taining that men are capable of being roused 
to a pitch of enthusiasm by the bare idea of 
co-operating with nature in her blind impulse 
towards a more complex life. Does not this 
imagination, when it succeeds in firing aspira- 
tion, owe much of its force to a" vague pre- 
vision of the fuller happiness which must attend 
all sane human progress? However this be, 
the admirers of Mill, who are not an altogether 
extinct species as yet, woidd not accept Mr. 
Punnett's version of the emotional power in- 
herent in the idea of human happiness. The 
enthiisiasm which inspires every genuine philan- 
thropist is surely a passion for mftking men 
Jess miserable aad more h^ppy than tbey are. 



THE CURRENT LITERATURE OF THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

Oolmbatore : Deo. 6, 1881. 
A CATALOGUE of the books registered in Madras, 
containing nearly all the books printed in this 
presidency, is published in the Government 
Gazette for each quarter of the year. The cata- 
logues for the first and second quarters of the 
present year have already appeared. 

Three himdred snd eighty- two books were 
registered during the half-year which these 
two catalogues cover. They are dassified under 
thirteen heads, which may oe arranged here in 
three groups, according to their relative num- 
bers: — I., Beligious Books, of which there are 
185 with 324,540 copies; II., School Books, of 
which there are 102 with 258, 140 copies ; and 
III., other works, of which there are 95 with 
94,587 copies. The third group contains 1 
work under the heading of biography, 1 1 under 
the drama, 8 imder fiction, 2 under history, 
7 under language, 6 imder law, 7 under medi- 
cine, 7 under miscellaneous, 33 imder poetry, 
3 under politics, and 10 under sdence. Those 
under biography, the drama, fiction, and poetry, 
making together 53 of the 95 books in this 
group, are for the most part of a semi- religious 
character, and thus add their measure to the 
preponderance of the religious books in the 
first group. 

Begardmg the languages in which these 
books are written, 124 are in Tamil, 66 in 
Tdugu, 45 in Malayalam, 18 in Canarese, 1 in 
Tulu, 1 in Konkani, 2 in Uriya, and 3 in Hin- 
dustani, making together 260 in these vernacular 
languages ; 40 are in English, 29 in Sanskrit, 
17 in Arabic, and 1 in Persian ; 33 are bilingual 
books, of which 25 unite English to some one 
of the vernaculars, and 8 unite Sanskrit to 
either Tamil or Telugu. The remaining two 
books are polyglots, one of them in Sanskrit, 
Telugu, Tamil, and English, the other in 
English, Tamil, and Sanskrit. 

The average price of these books, put into 
English money, is lid. each ; and the total price 
of a copy of each of them is £7 4s. 10]d. Two 
hundred and ninety of them have prices under 
tenpence each copy, and only 38 are twenty- 
pence and upwards. The total sale-value of 
the whole of the copies is £15,407 5s., repre- 
senting about £30,000 a year. 

Seventy-six of the 185 religious books belong 
to Hinduism ; of which 35 with 32,440 copies 
belong to the Yaishnavas, 25 with 19,550 copies 
to the Saivas, and 16 with 14,300 copies to 
Vedantism and to subjects which are common 
to all Hindus. Sixty- three of them with 
209,950 copies are Christian books; of which 
58 with 205,950 copies bdong to the Protes- 
tants, and 5 with 4,000 copies to the Roman 
Catholics. The Mohammedans have 44 books 
with 44,800 copies. The Brahma-sam^j has 1 
book with 500 copies. The Theosophists alio 



have 1 with 3,000 copies. The sale value 
of the Christian and the Mohammedan books 
is nearly equal, each of them being about £500 ; 
the sale- value of the Hindu books is four times 
greater than either of thf se, or £2,402. 

Two himdred and fifty- eight of the books in 
these two catalogues, or dose upon two- thirds 
of the whole, were published at 45 different 

Sresses at Madras, and the remaining 124 at 21 
ifferent presses at 14 stations in the Mof ussil. 
Assuimng that these two quarters are fairly 
representative periods, and deducting the usual 
proportion of iSie sale-price for the sale-profits, 
the amount of capital employed in the produc- 
tion of this literature is about £17,000 a year ; 
of which £3,477 represents the cost of the 
religious books, while the school books cost 
£6,829, and the rest of the books £5,101 ; the 
population of the presidency bdng 31,170,631. 

The influence of book literatnra ^in this Pre- 
sidency is thus seen to be in its infancy ; per- 
haps it may be preferable to say that it extends 
ov^r but a small part of the population. 
Respecting the direction of its influence, it 
appears from the relative proportions of these 
books, that Bdigion and Education occupy 
much the foremost place in the current thoughts 
of the people ; and the numerous Hindu books 
appear to represent a strong conservative 
movement, either spontaneous or provoked, 
working by the side of the Christian propaganda 
and the foreign influence of occidental ^uca- 
tion. Thos. Foixkes. 



SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

QENEBAL lilTEBATUBE. 

Bateb, Th. ▼. Belseeindracke n. SUzzeii aus Buss- 

land. Stuttgart : Cotta. 8 H. 
BOUOHB, P. Sept Ans en Afrique ocddentale : la Cote 

des Esdaves et le Dahomey. PariA : Plon. 4 fr. 
Ohsbsuijbz, v. Olivier Maugant. Parie : Hachette. 

3 fr. 50 c. 
D'lDBVELLE, H. Lea petits cfitfs de THistoire ; "Soten 

intimcs et Documents in<^dits, 1870 81. Pari? : 

Calmann L^yy. S fr. 60 o. 
ESSAI 8ur la Mission actuelle de la Femme. Par un 

Diplomatc. Paris: Plon. 2fr. 60o. 
GiOOTTX, J. Causeries sur les Artiates de mon Temps. 

Paris : Oalmann L#vy. 8 fr. 60 c. 
Jadassohn, S. Die Formen in den Werken der Ton- 

kuDst. Leipziflr: Kistner. 8M. 
RnsHL, W. H. Frde Vortrilge. 2. Saniknlg. Stutt- 
gart: Cotto. TM.GOPf. 
RlBXAKir, H. Musikalisehe Dynamik n. A^o^k. 

liehrbuch der musikal. Phras&g. anf Grand eiucr 

Bevislon der Lehre Ton der muaik. Metiik u. 

Ehythmlk. Hamburg : Rahter. 7 M. 60 Pf . 
Zabel, £. Uterarische StreifzQge dorch Bossland. 

Berlin : Deubner. 8 M. 60 PI. 

HISTOBY, ETC. 

Hbivnbbi&t, Le Lt.-OoloneL Ck>mte8 de Paris. Paris : 

Jouvet. 8 fr. 60 o. 
ICONNET, E. Histoire de rAdministration proTineialo, , 

d^partementale et commonale en France. Paris 

Bousseau. 10 fr. j 

Schmidt, L. Zur Geschichtc der Langobarden. Lcip. 

Big : Fock. 1 M. 20 Pf . I 

PHYSICAL SOIBNOE AND PHILOSOPHY. I 

DXLAHATE, Ph. L*Ann^e (^loctriqae. l'* Auntie. 

Paris : Baudry. 8 fr. 60 c. 
Ehblich, p. Das Sauerstofl-BedOrfniu d. Onmiv. 

ismus. Fine farbenanaly t. Studie. Berlin: HirsjU. 

wold. SM. 60Pf. 
Jbssbn, C. Der Icbonden Wesen Ursprnng u. Fort« 

dauer nach Glauben a. Wisbcn aller Zelton nowie 

nach eigeiien Forschongen. Berlin: Abenh^iiu.i 

7M. I 

Kick, F. Das Gesetz der proportionalen Widerstaii le' 

u. seine Anweodungen. Letpiig : Felix. G M 
liuiSDLBR, J. Die -wissenschaf (lichen Vereine n. Ur^ellJ 

schaften Deutschlands im 19. Jahrh Bibliogi-anhiel 

ihrer Vcroflontlichgn. 6. Lfg. BerUn: A!»iit.'r,| 

6 M. I 

Boxnin)T, H. Grondlegang zur Beform der Phih-M 

Rophie. Verelnfachte n. erweiterte Darstellj?. v 

Imm. Kants Kritik dor rcinen Veniunft. Berlin 

Nicolai. 6M. 
SifiODOT, S. Les Batrachospennes : Orirani.satio;)^ 

fonctions, d^veloppement, classlflcatioiu Pari^: 

Ifasson. 160 fr. 
TOPiiTABD, P. Bldmenis d'anthropologie g^n<^ral»« 

Paris: Delahaye. 2itT, 



PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

AB9CHTLI iftbulie cam lectionibas et scholiis codicil 
Medioel et in Agamemaonem codicis Florentlnl abi 
H. Vitelll deavLO coliatls ed. M. Weoklein. Berliii 
Calvary. 20 fiC. 

BosHLAU, J. QoaestionM de re yeetlarla Graeco3raiii« 
Welzaar : BOblau. 2 M. 40 Pi. 
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DErco, 
hunderta. 



Utatdsche u. lettische, d. 16. a. 17. Jahr- 

►rta. 4. lift. Sayrwid's Pankty Kazan v. J. 

1629. Mlt einer gnunmat. Einleitff. lung. v. R. 

Oarbe, Oottingen : Vandenhoeck. 10 M. 

LbolO. T. Brachsttcke der SaludlBohen Wl^iaber- 

^JtMng. Nach Handschrlf ten der kaiserl. 5flentl. 

Bibltothekin8fc.P«tei»bnpg. 8M. , ^ ^ . 
LoncHoa, Q. Vermutongen but grlecnlaoiienKunst- • 
freschichte n. ear Topographie Athens. Dorpat : 

ScHTCHABDT. H. Slftwo-Deatsohes nnd Slawo-Italien- 
isches. OiBB : Leuschner A Lubensky. 6 n. 

<TtJSWiVPft G. Prolegomena eu e. koptuacnen 
Xomiinl(BlB8se. Ijelpog : Fook. 2 M. 60 Pf . 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



LASB-POOLB'S ** SELECTIONS PROM SWIFT." 

lUohmond : Jan. 18, 1886. 

Allow me, in thanking you for the very 
flattering notice of my Selections from Swift 
Thkh appears in the current Aoadeict, to 
state that the somewhat impersonal nature of 
the selections, of which Mr. Dow naturally 
complains, will be oorrected by the JoumaU 
•W Letters of Smft, which I am now editing 
:or the Parchment Library. The impossibility 
of oniting an adequate representation of Swift's 
literary characteristics, with a worthy picture 
cf hinuelf , in a strictly limited number of pages, 
wu the sole cause of this divorce of the man 
writer. The new volume, however, 



from the 



as soon as it was known that there was a 
foolish person ready to give largesse of coppers 
to '^ wren-boys" for repeating their rhymes, I 
was speedily besieged by all the bands in the 
neighbourhood. 
&e version in use here is as follows : — 

" The wran, the wran, as you may see, 
Is guarded on the holy tree 
With a bunch of ribbons by his side. 
And sporting chaps to be his guide. 
The wran, the wran, the king of all birds, 
St. Stephen's Day was caught in the furze. 
Though he is little his family is great, 
So rise up, landlady, and give us a trate [treat]. 
Droleen, JDroleen, where is your nest? 
'Tis in the glen tiiat I love best. 
Under the hoUy and ivy tree. 
Where all the birds come sing to me. 
When Christmas comes, 'tis but a folly ; 
Therefore let us be modt jolly. 
I have a little box under my arm ; 
Two or three coppers would do it no harm." 

Droleen=Irish dreoilin, a wren, or rather 
little wren. Whether the word originally 
meant King, like so many of the names of the 
wren, as pointed out by Prof. Newton, is a 
question for Keltic scholars to determine. 

To show with what vigour the custom 
flourishes in Cork, I quote the following ex- 
tract from this year's report of the Cork Society 



published in my Carmina Medii Aevi (Florence, 
1884), p. 43 :— 

'* Sunt tria quae vere faciunt me saepe dolere : 
Est primum durum quod scio me moriturum ; 
Est gemitus dando moriar quod nescio quando ; 
Posterius flebo, quod nescio quo remaneoo." 

Prof. Max Miiller was therefore right in his 
suspicion that the two epigrams were probably 
derived from a Latin source. 

I will conclude by ^uotinff an epigram I 
have somewhere met with, 'miich is stated to 
be *^ an English epitaph of the seventeenth 
century." Although evidently derived from 
those previously mentioned, it is in my opinion 
superior to them in force and dignity : 

'* Quid eram, nescitis, 
Quid sum, nescitis^ 
TTbi abii, nesdtlB. 
Vale." 

Fbancesco Noyati. 



vill be essentially personal and biographical. 

ud I only hope it may satisfy your mdulgent | for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; 
sod sympathetic critic as well as the present- 
ment of Swift's literary character given in the 
present selectioas. 

Stanley Lane-Poolb. 



" The practice of [killing wrens and other small 
birds, to put on 'wren bushes' (so called) on the 
261dl of December (St. Stephen's Day), has been 
under the notice of your omcers. They examined 



an TTNPTTBLISHED letter op THOMAS HOBBES. 

University College, London : Jan. SO, 1866. 

The letter given in last week's Aoademy is 
not without interest, and is, doubtless, a 
genuine original; but, written in characters 
so '* dear and firm," it is certainly not from 
Hobbes's own hand. Hobbes (as Aubrey 
states) had ceased to write legibly some twelve 
years before, having long sufiEered from shaking 
palsy in the hands. 



'OMAR EHAYyIm. 

Teheran : Deo. 24, 1884. 
XiM Amelia B. Edwards, in her review of 
tV new edition of Fitzgerald's translation 
ii{ 'Omar Kha3ryfim wiUi Elihu Vedder's 
drawings (Academy, November 29, 1884) says 
that the poet lived and died about eight 
hundred years ago, and that the dates of 
'ri< birth and death are not exactly known. 
The date of his birth is not exactly 
cuown, but that of his death, s. 'Omar left 
tiie XishApilr College in 1042, corrected the 
Cilend&r during MaUk ShUh's reign (1072-92), 
ud died in 1124, over one himdred years of 
^1 at Xiahap{lr, where his grave is still to be 
KOI. 'Omar and his two celebrated school- 
feilowg, the great minister of the Seljuos, 
Vuim el Mulk, and the founder of the Ismail! 
^^Jiiasty (the Assassins), iJassan Sab&^, were, 
uMsunelMulk says in his Vassdyd, quoted 
ir Khondemir, of about the same age, and 
^'lam el Mulk was bom in the year 1017. The 
i^^^^iister was killed by one of Hassan's followers 
^ the year 1092. //assan died, shortly after 
'Ja»», in the year 1125. 

A. Hotttum-Sohindler. 



- x_ * XI- V. V J it J, :» ji %.! a I The demonstration annexed agrees 8ul>- 

f'^J'finTf S?'V«??iif''^i?^ ^^ dx stantiaUy with the one published in the follow- 
twenty-two of them (sixteen sparrows and six ^^ ^^J^ ^^g^g^ ^^ ^^/^^ ^^ ^^^ Decameron 

Fhysiohgicum — the last, and, at least, the 



.tv-two of them ( 
wrens}. At a future time it is intended to take 
this question up, and see what can be done to put 
a stop to it." 

However, I have good hopes that my expendi- 
ture of coppers this year has given such a 
stimulus to the young Cork ragamuffins, that 
they will defy the myrmidons of the Humane 
Society for many years to come, and keep up a 
most ancient custom, which seems now to be 
defunct everywhere else. 

William Eidgeway. 






THE nrNTiwa of the wren.- 

Queen's College, Cork : Jan. 14, 1886. 
•^ letter of mine last year started a long 
- ^despondence, which brought together a great 
Ir^y interesting notices of the custom of 
Abating the wren. None of the writers, how- 
^*''^. spoke of the practice as still in existence. 
^f'H here in Cork on St. Stephen's Day 
.;'7^mber 26), I found that the custom was 
I* - «pt up ; and from an early hour, squads of 
I' TV bearing a broomstick furnished at the 

• with a httle bower of holly, inside which 

* wrtn, whether genuine or spurious, was 
^^xmoed, appeared in all directions. On 
*"^png at each door they struck up a dis- 
'^im ditty, the words of which I give in full, 
p« contains at least one verse which has not 
^ttpnbliahed before. I had no difficulty in 
r ang materials for a caref uj collation, since, 



AN OLD EPITAPH. 

Milan : Jan. 18, 188S. 
The Academy of August 23, 1884, contains 
an inquiry by Prof. Max Miiller respecting the 
source of the identical thought contained in an 
English epitaph of the thirteenth century, and 
in a Gterman epitaph composed two hundred 
years later by Martin of Biberach. The epitaphs 
published by Prof. Stephens in the Academy 
of Novemb^ 22 will scarcely satisfy Prof. Max 
MQller's curiosity, as they merely ring the 
changes on the theme * ' As you are now so once 
was I," which has no connexion with the 
** three things " that chilled the mirth of Master 
Martin and his English prototype. Li Mr. 
Thomas Wright's edition of the Latin poems 
ascribed to Walter Map (p, 149) is printed a 
composition which, like otners of its class, en- 
joyed great popularity in the Middle Ages, and 
which ends with the following lines : — 

** Quo post mortem transeat quisquis ignoratur, 
Unde quidam sapiens ita de se f atur : 
Contremisco jugiter dum mens meditatur 
* Quid sum et quo propero, quid mihi paratur ? ' 
De morte dum cogito, contristor et ploro ; 
Unum est quod moriar, sed tempus ignore ; 
Tertium quod nescio quorum jungar chore ; 
Sed ut suis merear jungi Deum oro." 



simplest of Hobbes's many desperate efforts to 
square the circle. His amanuensis, however, 
in writing out the proposition for the Duke of 
Ormond, must have done the work with even 
less care than Hobbes himself was in the way 
of bestowing on such matters. There is evi- 
dently something omitted at the beginning of 
tiie last paragraph, and it is not easy to see 
how any ngure can be constructed in accordance 
with the directions there given. The remainder 
of the paragraph becomes intelligible by refer- 
ence to the published figure {English Works, vii., 
178). G. Croom Bobertbon. 



Although the second quatrain is apparentiy 
corrupt, it is evident that we have here 
the three thoughts which troubled Master 
Martin of Biberach. The ^'quidam sapiens" 
referred to in the above extract is probably the 
author of tbo following epigram, which I have 



"BEZONIAN." 

London : Jan. 20, 1885. 

Mr. Hall's argument in favour of the ex- 
planation of the word from the Italian bisogno, 
Spanish hisotlo, raw soldier, recruit. Seems quite 
satisfactory. Moreover, the conversion of the 
French hesoignant into hezonian, in jHissing into 
English, as supposed by Prof. Skeat, would not 
have been in accordance with the usual course 
of the language. I do not think that a single 
instance of such a modification of the French 
active participle could be produced. An ex- 
ample of the very form hisogno is given by 
Nares: *'A base hisogno,** It may be added 
that this hisogno or hi^oiio has nothing whatever 
to do with Italian hisogno, French besoin, want, 
need. The true origin is the French hijaune 
(bee jaune), a novice, apprentice, inexperienced 
person, a metaphor from the helplessness of a 
young bird, so named from the yellow or light- 
coloured beak being a conspicuous feature of 
the nestling. For the same reason the French 
hlanc'hec is used in exactiy the same sense with 
hSJaitne, As neither Italian nor 6x>anish have 
the sound of the French j, hisogno and hisono 
were the nearest approach to the French 
original that could be made in those languages. 
I formerly gave the same explanation of the 
word in the Transactions of the Philological 
Society. 

H. Wedgwood. 
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ODIN. 
SettringUm Beotorj, York : Jan. 19, 1866. 

I am much indebted to Piof. Ehys for haying 
stated 80 dearly and forcibly the arguments for 
regarding Odin as the heaven rather than the 
wind, as it affords an opportunity of suggesting 
a new solution of a dimoulty wmoh must have 
perplexed idl students of Teutonic mythology. 

Among the Norsemen, at the earliest period 
of which we have any knowledge, Odin appears 
to be undoubtedly the heaven ; at a later time, 
espeoiaUy among the Saxons, Woden seems 
quite as clearly to be the wind. As the All- 



happened with the two Odins, or rather, let us 
say, with the Norse Odin and the Saxon Woden. 
Myths may be transferred without any con- 
fusion of the names, as in the case of Hermes- 
Mercury or of Athena-Minerva ; but of course 
the case is stronger if it can be shown that 
a confusion of names may easily have arisen. 
This seems to be the case in the present instance. 
Prof. Bhys follows Fick in deriving the name 
of Odhin, the heaven-god who knows all things, 
from Old Norse odhr^ "inspired," which is con- 
nected with the Latin vdtes and the Sanskrit 
root vat, "to know.'* On the other, Woden 
or Odhin, the wind, the ceaseless wanderer, 



Odin, as a personincation of the heaven. 

But as the restless wanderer over the face of 
earth; as the psychopompos or conductor 
of soids; as the neroe e^d of war, riding on 
his white doud-steed, which bears him through 
the thick of battle, followed by wolves and 
ravens, and breathing the battle-fury into men ; 
as the bringer of the rain wii^ his flying doud- 
mantle ; as tearing throu^^h the forests, over- 
throwing the oaks and nding on the storm: 
what can he be but the wind, in turn furious 
or gentle ? He is also the inventor of runes, 

}'ust as Hermes, the Qreek wind-god, was of 
etters, and, as we are reminded by the corre- 
spondence of our Wednesday with the French 
Mercredi, he was identified by tiie Bomans as 
their Mercurius, to whom had heen transferred 
the myths and attributes of tiie Greek Hermes, 
whose petasui reminds us of the broad hat and 
mantle of cloud in which the Teutonic deity is 
dad. Moreover, Odin, who is called heMu- 
madhr, the man with the doak, is thereby 
identified with the wild huntsman, Hakelberg 
(hakdhdreTid, the doak-bearer), of later Teutonic 
legend, who, in broad hat andmanUe, preceded 
by Odin's croaking ravens and followed bv the 
furious host, sweeps at midnight through the 
forest, his advent heralded by a sound like that 
soft soughinfi^ of the wind through the trees 
which precedes the storm, till at liwt he comes, 
mounted on his gray horse, rushing through 
the forest like a hurricane, in furious chase of a 
woman with white breasts, who is called the 
Bride of the Wind ( WindabratU), and who can be 
no other than Frigg, the bride of Odin. 

If the wild huntsman of the C^OTman forests 
is indeed Woden, as can hardly be denied, then 
Woden is unmistakably the storm-wind, qaite 
as unmistakably as Odin, in the earlier legend, 
is the serene and all-seeing heaven. 

Sir (George Cox and Mr. Eeary have endea- 
voured to explain the double character of Odin 
by the theory that the more active deity of the 
later mythology was evolved out of the passive 
deity of earlier times. 

But there is, I venture to think, a simpler 
explanation, which is more in accordance with 
what we know to have happened in the case 
of other mythologies. Analogy would lead us 
to suppose that there may have been two 
ddties— the Heaven and the THnd— dictinct in 
origin and diaracter, but bearing names of 
similar sound, who were reverenced by two 
neighbouring peoples. In such cases it fre- 
(mently has happened that they have been 
identified, the aiteibutes and legends of the 
one being transferred to the other. Thus the 
Phoenician sun-god, with his twelve zodiacal 
labours, becomes the Greek Herades, whose 
legend was in turn transferred to the Boman 
Herculus, an Italic deity, totally distinct, but 
of similar name, who presided over endosures. 
So also the Atli and Gunnar of the earlier 
form of the Nibdungen lay become, in the 
later version, the semi-histonc Etzel or Attila 
and Gundicar. 
SgiQething of this kind I imagfine may have 



_jlogical _, 

distinct that one can hardly have been devdoped 
out of the other, which may, however, easily 
have arisen from words of similar sound, but 
radically distinct, the confusion or combination 
of which makes it possible to account for the 
apparently discordant conception of Odin, the 
All-Father, the silent and omniscient Heaven, 
whose eye beholds all things upon earth, and 
Odin, the raging battle-god, the rushing wind, 
ever in motion, and who as the furious hunts- 
man sweeps at night with his ravens through 
the forest. A confusion or combination of dis- 
cordant myths, as in the paralld case of Her- 
culus and Herades, is, I venture to think, more 
probable than the evolution of the furious 
huntsman out of the tranquil heaven. 

Isaac Tayloe. 
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" FINN " AND " GWYNN." 
XTnlyerslty Oollege, Cardiff : Jan. 19, 1886. 
Bhys, in his letter on Custom and 
the last number of the Acade^it, 
has touched upon a question of considerable 
interest, viz., the relation between the Irish 
Finn and the Welsh Gwynn. Before reading 
Prof. Bhvs^s letter I had been accustomed to 
regard the identity of Finn and Gwynn as 
absolutely certain ; but the expression of doubt 
on the part of so high an authority naturally 
modifies one's confidence. It had appeared to 
me that the Welsh and Irish genealogies made 
it tolerably dear that these two legendary 
names represent one and the same personage ; 
and I stall think that the correspondence be- 
tween the two pedigrees, partial as it is, is 
something more than acddental. 

O'Curry (MS. Materials, p. 304) gives us the 
pedigree of the Irish hero '*on the unques- 
tionable authority of the Book of Leinstety" 
according to which, Finn was the son of Gum- 
hall, son of Trenmor, son of Snaelt, son of 
Eltan, son of Baiscni, son of Nuada Necht. 
According to the Welsh authorities (equally 
'^ imquestionable,'' no doubt), Ghvynn is the 
son of Nudd Had, ap Senyllt, ap Cedig, ab 
Dyfnwal Hen, ab Ednyved, ab Macsen Wledig. 
These two pedigrees, though differing con- 
siderably both in the names and in the order, 
present several points of contact. The Wdsh 
Nudd Had is the same as the Irish Nuada 
Necht; Senyllt is Snaelt (even though the 
Index to O'Curry's work says " rectius Suaelt") ; 
and, bearing in mind the not imcommon inter- 
change of the letters h and m in the two lan- 
guages, we hardly need hesitate to identify 
Macsen with Baiscni It is true that our 
Welsh Macsen Wledig is generally identified 
with the Boman Maximus ; out this identifica- 
tion may be merdy some late rationalist's 
attempt to connect a legendary 'character with 
a well-known historic personage. Bxamples of 
such a process are not altogether unknown in 
Wdsh and Irish literature. At any rate, if 
Macsen be a name of Boman origin, it will 
represent, not Maxin^us, but the longer form, 



Maximianus, by which the same person is als 
designated in some of the MSS. 

Again, we have in the Welsh pedigree 
Dyfnwal Hen, without any Domhnall in tl 
Irish corresponding to it. But I have rea 
somewhere (in 0*Curry, I think, but cannc 
now recover the reference) that the MacDonald 
claim Finn, or Fingal, among their ancestors 
hence it is probable that we have here anothc 
link of the chain connecting Finn and Gwynn 

In the lectures on the Manners and Custom 
of the Ancient Irish, ii., 53, O'Curry mentions 
"Finn King of Leinster, who at this ver 
remote period [some years before the Incama 
tion] wrote a genealogical poem on his ow: 
ancestors, the Kings of Leinster, from hi 

frandfather the Monarch Nuadha Necht up t 
dam." From the way in which this roya 
poet is spoken of here, as well as from th 
sej>arate entry in the Index (iii. 619), it look 
as if the author regarded this Finn as a differen 
person from the son of Cumhall; but th. 
occurrence of Nuadha Necht in the ancestr; 
identifies them. However, if " grandfather ' 
is used in its strict sense, this pedigree differ 
from that in the " Book of Leinster." The copi 
of the poem to which O'Corry refers — ^the onlj 
one known to him— is in the Bodleian (Bawlin 
son, 502); and if Prof. Bhys will consult it 
he may find there some further light on th< 
relation of Finn and Gwynn. 

The personality of Gwynn ap Nudd in Welst 
literature is rather vague ; indeed, he is almosi 
shadowy enough to justify an etymologist ii 
summarily disposing of him by translation a: 
" The White Son of the Mist." May this fact, 
together with his rdegation to the realm, oi 
Faerie, be regarded as proof that he is at 
importation into Welsh tradition ? 

Thomas Powei,. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEES'. 

MoKDiLY, Jan. as, 8 p.m. InventorB* Institute. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts ; Cantor Lecture, •* CU 
mate, and Its Relation to Healtii," by Dr. a. V 
Poore. 

8.90 p.m. Geoffraphical : " Expedition to Mouni 
Kilimanjaro and zbe Snow Mountains of Easteri 
^ Africa." by Mr. H. H. Johnston. 
Tuesday, Jan. 87, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : " Colonia 
Animals," by Prof. Moseley. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : ** With the Britid 
AsBodation to the Canadian North- West." by MM 
Stephen Bourne. 
Wednesday, Jan. 88, 8 p.n 
LinoolnfMre 
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ays 
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Geoloffical : " The Boiildei 



Belative Age, 



B^n^ 




''Some New or imperfectly known Madreporaii 
from the Qreat Oolite of the Counties of OrfnH 
ttlouoerter, and Somerset," by Mr. R. P. Taxtn 
** The Geology of the Rio-Tinto Biines, with noi 

Sineral remarks on the Pyritic Region of the Sle] 
orena," by Bfr. J. H. Collins. 
8 p.m. South Flaoe Institute, Finsbuiy : *' 
garcl^ and Democracy." by Mr. J. A. Piston. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: "The Influence « 

Civilisation upon fSyesight," by Dr. R. BmdenJ 

Carter. \ 

8 p.m. Literature : "The Ait of Reading PaxMi 

before Societies." by the Rev. A. J. D'Orsey. j 

Thuasday, Jan. 89, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: **T1 

New Chemistry," by Prof. Dewar. [ 

4.S0 p.m. RoyaiSociety. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Howard Lecture, • • 

Conversion of Heat into Useful Work," by Mr. 

Anderson. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries : " Vestments belonff-i 
to the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle," and '* A Imi, 
Hoard of Silver Coins at Beaumont," by Mr. H. 
Ferguson. 
FfiZDAY, Jan. 80. 9 p.m. Royal Institution : ** Lfi 
Composers for the Pianoforte," by Prof. £] 
Pauer. 
Satubday, Jan. 81, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : ** Oi 
Sculpture," by Dr. Waldstehi. 




SCIENCE. 

MHrique Naturelle du Langage, Par Poa 
Pierson. (Paris: Yieweg.) | 

This book deals with the interesting and dj 
pated questions of accent and quantity | 
French. The author maintains that if 
scientiftc analysis of yerse does not yet cxii 
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tJie i&uHt lies in the unphonetic mode of treat- 
ment hitherto followed by grammarians. * * If 
the J wiah to know the quantity of a syllable," 
says 31. Fierson, 

" th67 take as guide, not the sensation of the 
ear, but only the memory of the eye. Their 
ears, for want of training, wotdd lead them 
erery day into the grossest blmiders; and 
knowing this well, they prefer to keep within 
the literary tradition. So unnatural a state of 
things cannot endure for long. This habit of 
conraltm^ the eye instead of the ear in a ques- 
ti<>n purely of sound, results in a total loss of 
the perception of quantity, and a perversion of 
the art of poetry from its original intention. 
Beginning as song, it degenerates at last into 
print ; and created at first to delight the hearer, 
it has finally to obey the requirements of the 
reader "(pp 196-7). 

la setting aside all unphonetic orthography 
the author eliminates one abundant source 
cf enx)r, and we must next see how he deals 
Tith the other difiiculties of his task. 

He goes on to argue that no theory of 
metre can be founded on conjectural or arti- 
icial pronunciation. This excludes both dead 
iiogoages and foreign languages, and limits 
u to the known and familiar sounds of our 
oatiTe speech <pp. 139, 242). Yet the field 
of research remains wide enough, for, besides 
the pronunciation of every word taken separ- 
ately, we have to analyse all the variations 
due to *' position'' in the natural connected 
sentence (p. 137). This aspect of French 
Tene, M. Pierson thinks, has not yet received 
jiroper attention. Neither, indeed, has it in 
u«di8h, as our writers on prosody still cling 
to the notion that a loud syllable must always 
be loog, although, as Mr. Sweet has shown, in 
S'.T.e positions it is invariably short. A pho- 
cttic statement of the infiuence of quantity 
on modem verse seems to be required in this 
country no less than abroad. 

From our author's refreshingly rational 
'ieas of method we may turn with confidence 
to examine his results. In rejecting the 
'^ma of grammarians that the accent in 
fi^Bch words falls on the last phonetic 
«yMc, he agrees with Moritz Bapp, Prof. 
Cawal, and Mr. Sweet. As there is just now 
i3eh oontroveray on this point, it will be 
T«th while to quote a few sentences. *' The 
^e solution of the difficulty," says Mr. 

J^jrobablyiB that the French accentuation is 
^» period of transition; the tradition of the 
■^iw end-8tres9 still exists, but a general 
.TfUing of stress has taken place. Out of 
tia level monotony is slowly emerging the 
P^ple of fore-stress. The French them- 
*-W, of course, generally deny it absolutely, 
:^ M they deny their frequent h " (Sound 
•^'-^lon, p. 58). 

Compare now M. Pierson's statement. 
'*The French language," he says, 

M paaaing at present through a very interest- 
^ »tage, and holds a position almost unique 
*tijiig the languages of Europe; for, while 
'• *t of the latter have a fixed accent in each 
' ^*. in fVench the accent of stress and the 
^J^^V^f pitch may leave their normal position 
*^*f»Il on another syllable, according to the 
^-iiffHments of expression " (p. 140). 

^ legards pitch, he says : — 

^ oxytone accent, though still existing in 
-f'y cafc«, especially in the refined language, 
!l7^^^^'^ every day ; and we may even 
.^iictthat at some period, stiU perhaps distant. 



there will be nothing but x>aroxytones and pro- 
paroxytones, siuoe l£ese accentuations are now 
mvading even exclamatory and interrogative 
phrases, while conclusive phrases are barytone 
already " (p. 246). 

Again, as regards stress, he says : — 

"In the popular langua^ the last phonetic 
syllable of French woras is oftener weak ^an 
strong. Yet, whatever may be its weakness, 
the last syllable is often strong in the dialect 
of good society, and bears the ictus when 
required by the punctuation of the phrase. 
But such a state of accentuation can evidently 
be no more than transitory. By-and-by the 
stress-accent will become fixed at the same 
time as the pitch-accent. Those who always 
take the lead in revolutions of language — the 
common people — ^have gone far on this road 
even now. It is to be hoped that the con- 
servative instinct of the enlightened classes will 
delay, as long as possible, such a radical trans- 
formation of our tongue ** (p. 249). 

How the said classes are to set about so huge 
a task M. Pierson does not explain, but Ms 
evidence as to the present state of French 
accent is as clear as it is unbiassed. 

Equally unconventional is his theory of 
verse. Any succession of syllables, grouped 
into feet, each foot beginning with stress, pro- 
duces metre ; and the recurrence of stress at 
regular intervals of time produces rhythm. 
Thus, in his sense of the word, rhythm 
requires that each foot shall be equal as 
regards quantity. The number of syllables 
alone is no criterion, for a syllable, being of 
variable length, cannot serve as divisor 
fp. 226). Does French verse, then, differ 
from prose by any such regularity ? 

" We must have the courage to confess [answers 
M. Pierson] that Frendh verse, when pro- 
nounced, not in the monotonous fashion cus- 
tomary in the schools, but with all the expres- 
sion which the sense of the phrase demands, 
has no longer any determinate rhythm, and is 
not distinguished from the simple declamation 
of prose, except, pwhaps, by the turn of style " 
(p. 227). 

He goes on to maintain the superior value of 
this prose-poetry, in which he will hardly 
be supported by any one who appreciates 
rhythmical verse, even as it now exists in 
English. 

These theories of metre are sufficiently wide 
and general, but, to follow and verify them 
properly, we should require a larger number 
of examples than M. Pierson gives. His 
attempt at phonetic spelling, too, is feeble, 
though, perhaps, no more so than might have 
been expected ; as it is only in this country 
that strictly scientific notations have been 
constructed. Several pages, again, are de- 
voted to a theory of m^ody and harmony, 
which, besides bemg irrelevant in a treatise 
on metre, appears to be founded on the 
arithmetical explanation of consonance, now 
superseded by the discoveries of Helmholtz. 
Fortunately, the rest of MHrique Natur$U$^ 
apart from this section, may be read as a com- 
plete work. In the preface from the pen of 
M. Gaston Paris, there is an interesting* 
account of the studies which resulted in this 
treatise. In 1872 M. Pierson entered the 
Parisian Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes — 
a public institution for original research that 
seems to hare no precise counterpart in Eng- 
land. The icole is endowed by the Paris 
Municipality with a number of <* travelling 



scholarships"; and one of these being assigned 
to M. Pierson, he was enabled to proceed in 
1875 to the University of Vienna. Here he 
devoted some time to antiquarian work in 
Romance literature ; but soon turned his 
attention exclusively to living philology, the 
observation of spoken language, for which 
science he appears to have been specially 
fitted by his phonetic and musical talents. 
After returning to France, M. Pierson 
announced his discoveries in a letter to his 
former fellow-student at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, M. A. Jamik, who is now Professor 
of Ek)mance Philology at the Tshesk Uni- 
versity of Prague, where another pupil of the 
same ieole holds a similar position at the Ger- 
man university. In 1878 M. Pierson was 
appointed Professor of French at Groningen ; 
but, in the feeble state of his health, a 
southern climate was judged more suitable, 
and at the beginning of 1880 he was sent to 
Algiers to organise the library of the Ecole 
Sup6rieure des Lettres et des Sciences. He 
crossed the Mediterranean for the last time to 
pass the summer vacation at home, and died 
in the autunm of 1880. His treatise, for 
which he obtained his degree at Vienna, is 
now published by the Parisian ieoU under the 
authority of the French Education Depart- 
ment. 

What strikes us most in this short but 
active career is the favourable light it throws 
on the organisation of philology in France. 
We were, indeed, already prepared for this by 
the high style of antiquarian work done of late 
years by French scholars. But M. Pierson's 
researches were not antiquarian, and all the 
more honour is due to the authorities who 
appreciated and advanced him. It is not sur- 
prising that France is able to supplv pro- 
fessors of Eomance philology to foreign 
universities; but it would be surprising if 
anything similar should seen become possible 
in England. Yet at some future time we 
may be able to send teachers of English 
philology at least to the colonies, and to 
attract to this country many students of the 
history and science of our language who at 
present find their centre of instruction in 
Germany. Jahes Lbckt. 



MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of McUhematica, Vol. VII. 
No. 1. (Baltimore.) The first eighty-one 
pages out of the ninety-nine (why does this 
part dose with a blank page ?) which compose 
this number are taken up with papers which 
treat of very intimately oonned^d subjects. 
Not only would the non-mathematical reader 
be puzzled by the numerous new expressions 
which would meet his eye, but a very fair 
mathematician, unless he had carefully read the 
previous volumes, would find some difficulty, on 
a cursory inspection, in explaining such terms as 
" perpetuants," "capitation," ''decapitation," 
and many others. Prof. Cayley contributes four 
papers — ^viz., a memoir on seminvaiiants, 
certain tables of symmetric functions, non- 
unitary partition tables, and seminvariant 
tables. For such tables as these the form of 
this Journal is admirably adapted. It is 
pleasant to see how readily the veteran analyst 
acknowledged the important discoveries in this 
department which have been made by such 
rismg, but yet junior, men as Capt. Macmahon 
and Mr. J. Hammond. The former of these 
gentlemen (whose very remarkable discovery 
that the theory of seminvariants is a part of 
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that of symmetric functions " is, in a measure, 
the cause of the first of the above-named 
pagpers having been written) has a paper on 
'^Perpetnants," in which he carries on the 
theory from the point where Prof. Cayley had 
left it in papers we have previously noticed. 
Mr. Morgan Jenkins furnishes a note on Prof. 
Sylvesters "Constructive Theory of Parti- 
tions," and Mr. A. L. Daniels finishes his third 
note on Weierstrass's "Theory of Elliptic 
Functions." From the notices on the cover we 
see that Prof. Newcomb, who has succeeded 
Prof. Sylvester as editor-in-chief (Dr. Craig 
being still associate editor), is engajged in active 
teaching on the Johns Hopkins University staff. 

Proceedings of the Edinburgh Mathematicdl 
Society, (Second Session, 1883-4.) At present 
the bulk of the Proceedings is not large ; but 
this is not matter for surprise, as we believe 
the Society was formed for the interchange 
of mathematical ideas and methods vivd voce 
rather than by the printing of papers. How- 
ever, one would naturally expect that even at 
such gatherings some papers of mark would 
seem to deserve a more permanent record than 
the minute book wotdd provide. The tities of 
the communications have, from time to time, 
appeared in our columns, and it is most likely 
that a paper whose titie, or the abstract of whose 
contents, struck the eye of a reader favourably, 
will be found printed here. There are about 
fifteen papers, covering a fair amount of 
diversified ground, and to these are added the 
two Presidential Addresses. That by Prof. 
Tait, under the titie " Listing's Topologie," has 
been printed in the PhilosophicoU Magazine for 
January, 1884 (pp. 30-46) ; and that by Dr. 
Muir on "The Promotion of Besearch, with 
8i>ecial Beference to the Present State of the 
Scottish Universities and Secondary Schools," 
has been circulated privately. The, papers aud 
addresses will afford good fare for mathematical 
readers, the papers more especially for teachers. 

Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry, By 
B. H. Pinkerton. (Blackie.) This little work 
does not call for any lengthened notice. It 
is a very neatiy got-up and carefully compiled 
" elementary text-book." It everywhere shows 
evidence of thoughtful arrangement, and is not 
by any means a rechauffi of previous works on 
the subject. Novelty is not to be expected, 
but deamess of arrangement and of exposition 
commend the work to students who are reading 
up for the Science and Art and similar Ex- 
aminations. There is a good selection of 
exercises from papers set in the South Kensing- 
ton, the Civil Service, and University Examina- 
tions. 



subject of hyperspace brought to our notice by 
Hehnholz, Sylvester, Clifford, and others in 
•erious articles, and more recentiy still it has 
attracted the attention of a larger public in the 
pages of that amusing hrochure^ Flatland, 
Thoiigh the present pamphlet of thirty-two 
pages is caUed a Romance, it is a very carefully 
and closely reasoned piece of writing, which we 
commend to the notice of any who nave taken 
even the slightest interest in the matter of 
which it treats. In the space at our command 
we can hardly give a satisfactory analysis of it, 
and any extract per ae would most likely be 
unintelligible. 

Elements of the Differential and Integral Cctt^ 
ctdus. With examples and applications. By 
James M. Taylor. (Boston : Ginn, Heath, & 
Co.) This is another of the well-ffot-up and 
carefully compiled works on the Calculus with 
which American mathematicians are making us 
familiar. We have at hand four or five other 
books which seem to cover very nearly the same 
groimd. Such a phenomenon could hcurdly occur 
here ; but, we suppose, each University nas its 
own special book. There is no need for detailed 
examination, seeing that there is no market in 
England for books of this kind, and it will be 
some time before Williamson^s masterly treatises 
on the two branches are superseded. 

" Many theorems are proved both by the method 
of rates and that of limits, and thus each is made 
to throw light upon the other. The chapter on 
differentiation is followed by one on direct integra- 
tion and its more important applications." 

This latter feature is one peculiar to the 
American books, and it strikes us as being a 
good one to get the student early familiarised 
with the easier parts of the "Integral." We 
need only further say that the book is a good 
elementary book, and written in an interesting 
style, so that we are disposed to think that the 
author may fairly expect that it will " awaken 
a lively interest in many readers, to whom a 
more abstract method of treatment would be 
distasteful." 



SOME ARABIC BOOKS. 



First Lessons in Arithmetic hy means of Brick- 
box and Square-ruled Slate, for tlie Use of Ele- 
mentary School Teachers and for Home Use, By 
Ferdinand Schneyer. Part I., Number-Bange 
1-10. Translated from the Second Edition 
a879), by W. P. Tumbull. (Bell.) There are 
nf ty-two|exercises, and they are calculated for a 
year of forty-eight weeks, at four half -hours 
a week. The author assures us that — 

" the littie work has originated, not in a miserable 
love of book-making, but in a conviction, founded 
on the experience of many years, that with the spread 
of Tillich's Brick-box (the one referred to on the 
titie -page), a real service is done to the young." 

For children who find arithmetic very difficult, 
the book seems well ^adapted. The training 
may appear tedious, but the result can hardlv 
fail to be a correct and solid acquaintance with 
the fundamentals of the subject. The translator 
appears to have performed his work very suc- 
cessfully. There are five plates of figures for 
practice. 

Scientific Romances. No. I. What is the 
Fourth Dimension? By C. H. Hinton. 
(Sonnenschein.) Of late years we have had the 



2>(W Matriarchat (MuMer-recht) hei den Alien 
Arahem, Von G. A. Wilken. (Leipzig: 
Schuke.) In this littie pamphlet Prof. Wuken, 
teacher of ethnography at Leiden, develops tiie 
theory ori^^ally put forward by Prof. Bobert- 
son Smith m his paper on * ' Animal Worship 
and Animal Tribes among the Arabs and in the 
Old Testament," published in 1880 in the 
Journal of Philology, that a system of kinship 
through the mother alone, based on a polyan- 
drous relation of the sexes, once existed among 
the tribes of the Arabian Peninsula. Starting 
from the traces of totemism to which attention 
was called by Prof. Bobertson Smith, a form of 
family grouping which is generally found to im- 
ply exclusive descent by the mother, the author 
endeavours to show, from Strabo and Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, that ancient testimony is in 
accord with this theory ; that it is supported by 
the custom of Mut'dh or temporary marriage, 
which undoubtedly existed at the time of tiie 
Prophet, and respecting the abolition of which 
by him the Sunnts and Shi'is hold opposite 
views; that the great frequency of divorce, 
especially in certain conspicuous instances in 
which woman exercised the right, in the pre- 
Islamic age, is in favour of the theory ; and 
that there is distinct evidence of regular 
polyandry in the traditions relating to marriage 
customs in the pagan period. Certain notices 
from Yaq<lt, IbnBatiitah, Hamilton, Petherick, 
and W. G. Palgrave are quoted to show that 
pre-Islamic customs in this respect survived 
long after MuAammad's time, and may be 
found even in the present day. To the tribes 
named after their mothers, specified on p. 40, 
may be added 2\Qiayyah (i7amlisah,at-Tibrtzi's 



comm., p. 12), and probably TagUib 
{Taghlihu-hnatu WdHlin, *Amr b. KulthAm, 
Agh&nt IX. 184 : £&mil of al-Mubairad, p. 129, 
1. 10). The book is a careful summary of the 
main facts bearing on the subject discussed; 
and if it is (as we think) premature to decide in 
favour of the hypothesis set forth by Prof. 
Wilken, it must be admitted that the scrupu- 
lous fairness with which the evidence is stated 
and examined by him contributes greatly to- 
wards a correct appreciation of the problem. 

Skizzen und Vorarheiten, Von J. WeUhausen. 
Erstes Heft. TBerlin : Beimer.) Under this 
titie Prof. Wellhausen has strangely grouped 
together f 1) a German version, enlarged and 
recast, of ms well-known article on " Israel " 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; and (2) an 
edition of that portion of the Leiden MS. of 
the Divodn of the HwfSalis which was left un- 
published by the late J. G. L. Kosegarten, 
when he issued his first volume in 1854. To 
the Arabic text of the latter. Prof. Wellhausen 
has appended a translation of the poems 
numbered 139 - 241 ; the remainder, Nos. 
242-280, he has left unrendered, since they 
are post-Islamic. The portion of the Diwan 

Published bv Kosegarten was translated by 
astor Budolf Abicht, of Namdau, in 1879, so 
that for this interesting and probably unique 
collection of ancient Arabic poetry we now 
have, in these two renderings and the com- 
mentary which accompanies the original text, 
an excellent apparatus for study for which 
their authors deserve the wannest gratitude. 
Unfortunately, no MS. has yet been found of 
the first half of the Diwdn, of which the pub- 
lished portion is only the second. The last few 
years have, however, been fruitful in discoveries 
of old Arabian poetry. The author of the 
Tdj-al-'Ar^f writing in the middle of the last 
century, quotes frequentiy from, this part, 
which contains the compositions of the cele- 
brated poets Ab^ Du*aib and Ab& KhirSsh ; it 
may, therefore, fairly be hoped that we shall 
ere long find a complete MS. of the Ditodn, 
either in Egypt, Syria, or the libraries of 
al-Madinah. In an advertisement prefixed to 
the book, Prof. Wellhausen explains tiiat the 
two parts of which it consists hoar upon certain 
literary plans which he entertedns, dealing with 
(1) the history of Israel, (2) ancient Arabian 
antiquities, and (3) the history of tiie Arabs 
down to the fall of the house of Umayyah. 
The first and second of these objects are served 
in the present volume by the two parts which 
it contains ; the third will be dealt witii in the 
next volume of the series, to be devoted to an 
attempt to characterise the parties which 
existed in the earliest days of ^-Isl&m. The 
author hopes in like manner to publish a 
Heft of the same size every year. ^'Dass 
Mitarbeiter ausgeschlossen aind, versteht 
sich nach allem Gesagten von selber." 

We have received Al-HamddnVs Geography 
of the Arabian Peninsula^ edited by D. H. 
Miiller. (Leiden: Brill.) This volume, which 
contains the text only, according^ to the MSS. of 
Berlin, Constantinople, liondon, Paris, and 
Strassburg, is shortly to be followed by a second, 
containing an Introduction, Notes, and Indices. 
Our remarks on the book must necessarily be 
reserved until the second part appears. Mean- 
time, it is sufficient to say that this work by the 
famous author of the IklU rt334 A.ii.) is full of 
interesting matter, especially in relation to al- 
Yaman, and that it has been issued in a most 
convenient form — that of the Hieiden edition of 
Tabar!— by the editor and publisher. Not- 
withstanding the number of MSS. which have 
been 'used for the edition, many lacunae and 
unpointed names still appear in the text. The 
corrigenda noted in this volume will doubtiess 
be hurgely supplemented when the second part 
is issued. Greiat pains seem to have been tSm 
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with the poetioal quotations. We have, how- 
ever, noticed the following, which seem to 
require correction. On p. 138, 1. 19, in the line 
from *Antarah'8 Mu^allaqah, for eharibtu read 
ikaribat On p. 161, 1. 10, for Najrdn read 
Kajnhii, On p. 116, 1. 16, for ihtadayat read 
ihUidai (this passage from an-N&bighah does 
not appear in Ahlwardt*s 8ix PoeUi). On p. 
230, 1. 11, ioT Bdriq read Bdriqun, The enig- 
matical name on p. 145, 1. 23, is perhaps Faifu- 
r-rth. Apparently a title has dropped out on 
p. 136, after 1. 10. A good map, based on the 
indications of the text, would be a very accept- 
able addition to the contents of the second 
Toinme. 



CORRESPONDENCE, 



A LAW OF LATIN ACCENT0ATIOX. 

London : Jan. 10, 1885. 
Latin often Las a in root-syllables where 
from the analogy of other languages we should 
txpect t (or o) : thus we have /ufyos but magnuSf 
i^tKtQt but maluSj T4ffffapfs but qucUtuor. This 
is due, I would suggest, to the fact that in such 
words the accent — which is not marked io 
L&titt, but can be recovered from the parallel 
furms in Greek or Sanskrit — fell not on, but 
•yV, the root-syllable : magnds and maUcs 
were accented like Greek adjectives in -ifhs and 

•\«; quattmr like Sanskrit catvdras. So apis 
'^•rrosponds to dfiwls, favtis to irv(pi{F)6s^ largfis 
^'/.,M€\fxhs) to JoAix<Jy, valgHs (from vergo) to 
MtBoi; lacir and sacSr (c/., cAicctf and 6ms re- 
spectively) to Gkeek adjectives in 'p6s, apt&s 
and mdfU (beside M and i-v^yKuy) to Greek 
verbals in -r^^f . So am6 (from em6, **take"), 
wry (Topety), vadoT (4-(/^J€0-Aof), flaqrd and 
• iru (beside ^Xry» and ;>e/o), remind us of 
^reek verbs in -dt», as caUo (from a root KED, 
English hot), hahio (beside hedera), manSo (iueVw), 
i'*ieo{wf\6s)y patSo {wird^vvfii) remind us of those 
in ■<»; or laclo (i'Aicw), pario {trop^lif), quafto (Eng- 
lish thfd), aapio (Anglo-Saxon sc/aw, "teach") of 
iSwiskrit causatives in ydmi. So in tri-syllables 
which accent the penultima : anguUla (^x*^w), 
rfindo (English hiaom), la4:irtud (A€x/»*w), 
i'''lei i^irdipos), Uibima {artipcoy "put round"), 
• 'Io [Skvos)^ apUcor and nmicUcor (see ajytus 
•*We), catena (Gothic hinthan, with % repre- 
senting e), mliva {serum), it is the accent which 
Closes the root-syllable to show a instead of 
« w 0. So 6vis gives avUla. 

E. B. Whabton. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



Jj the last part of the Proceedings of the 
\^J"acal Society of Edinburgh there appears an 
♦iaborate paper *'On the Harz Mountains," 
: ntrihuted by Mr. H. M. Cadell, of the Geo- 
» >dcal Survey of Scotland. The writer has per- 
^Mlly examined a great part of the region 
sn-ier description, and has worked up the 
Ijerman literature of the subject with much care. 
1- w curious to note that although the Harz is a 
r*^on of the greatest interest to the minor and 
•nhe geologist, there have hitherto been very 
••*w scientific writings on the subject available 
**» the English reader. 

Mr. W. p. Kibbt's Text-Book of Entom- 

"'V. which has been known to be in the 

j*«s some time, will shortly be in the binder's 

^4a. It will contain several hundred figures 

I European and exotic insects, and will be 

swished by Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein & 

Hessrs. Loxghaks have in preparation a 
»-rk on The Roti/era, or Wlieel Animalcules, by 
w,'j i! l\ Hudson and Mr. P. H. Gosse. It 
y- he iUustrated by thirty plates of coloured 
-«?«*, dawn from life by the authors, and 
ajcluding almott all the known British species. 



The book will also contain descriptions and 
figures of the more important foreign species. 

The first edition of The Year-Book of Treat- 
ment , a critical review for practitioners of 
medicine and surgery, which was published last 
week, has already been exhausted, and a second 
edition is now in the press. 

The second and concluding volume of Prof. 
Claus's JElementary Text-Book of Zoology, edited 
by Messrs. Sedgwick and Heathcote, and 
containing the section from the Mollusca to 
Man, is announced for publication by Messrs. 
W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. for next week. 
It will contain 215 new woodcuts, making, with 
the previous volume, 706 cuts in all. 

Under the title of "The Humours of the 
Sun," Mr. Ray Woods, of the Eoyal Cape Ob- 
servatory, will contribute to CasseWa Magazine 
next month a paper descriptive of sun spots, 
with copies from photographs of the sun's sur- 
face, showing spots and mottling. 



PEILOLOQY NOTES. 

Prof. Leist, in his Graeco-italische Rechts- 
geschtchte (Jena, 1884), calls attention to the 
parallelism of some of the fundamental legal 
conceptions of the Greeks and Romans— 6.(7., 
iytxvpwria = pignoris captio, X€«>af itpityai = manus 
injectio, irp6<rK\7i(rts = in ius vocatio. 

HoFFORY's polemic. Prof, Sievera and the 
Principles of Linguistic Physiology, is criticised 
severely in the Literarisches Centralblatt for 
January 17. 

The same number contains an appreciative 
notice of Gaston Paris's critical edition of the 
eleventh-century Vie de Saint Alexia, Students 
of the Romance languages will, also welcome 
Dr. Hiintgen's edition of the Old-Provengal 
Boethius lay. 

In the domain of the Italian tongues Appel's 
little book, De genere neatro intereunte in Lingua 
Latina (Erlangcn, 1883), seems an important 
contribution, not only to Latin, but to Romance 
philology. The new part of Pauli^s Altitalische 
Studien contains papers by the editor on the 
Etruscan inscriptions of the museum at Leyden ; 
an elaborate essay, by Schaefer, on the forma- 
tion of the plural in Etruscan ; and an inge- 
nious suggestion by Danielssen that, in Latin, 
nouns in -u, like cornu, genu, and certain nouns 
in -us, such as manus, sexus, are really old forms 
of the dual. 

The second half of the second volume of the 
German translation of Pypin and Spasovic's 
history of the Slavonic literatures has just 
appeared in Leipzig. It treats of the Cecho- 
Slo-vaks and the Lusatian Serbs. The next 
volume, in which Pypin will deal with the 
Great-Russian literature, completes the work. 

Prof. Wright's Book ofKaJilah and Dimnah 
is favourably noticed in the Revue Critique for 
January 12 by M. Rubens Duval. M. Duval 
propounds many ingenious conjectural emenda- 
tions of the unique Syriac text, and speaks in 
high terms of those due to Mr. Keith-Falconer, 
who is preparing an English translation. 
Another publication interesting to Semitists is 
Berger*8 Nouvelles Inscriptions NahatSennes de 
3fedaia Saleh, 

GoiNQ further east we have Truong-Vinha 
Ky*s Orammaire de la Langue annamite, printed 
at Saigon; and, still further, we find from a 
review, by Prof, von der Gabelentz {Literarisches 
Centralblatt, January 10), of Lange's Old Japa- 
nese Spring-Songs (Berlin, 1884) that in these 
songs the syllables are not scanned (t.e., divided 
into metrical feet), but counted : o,1, 6 || 7, 7. 
This seems to have been the case with some of 
the Indo-European nations. Hius, according 
to Dr. Kuno Meyer, all the older Slavonic and 



Lithuanian poetry merely tied down the ** lines 
to a fixed number of syllables, irrespective of 
word-acceht or any other law." 80 of the Old 
and Middle-Irish poets it may be said (as Zeuss, 
G, 0. 935, says of the Indians) : " satis habent 
parem syllabarum numerum veraibus tribuisse," 
and this whether they wrote in Irish or in 
Latin. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 
Anthropological Institute. — {Tuesday, Jan, IS.) 

Prof. Flower, President, in the Chair.— The 
President exhibited the photograph of a ** tailed" 
boy from Saigon. The child was about eight 
years old, and the appendage from six to eight 
inches long.— Dr. Garson exhibited, on behalf of 
Dr. Arthur Thomson, some composite photographs 
of skulls.— Mr. Oldfleld Thomas read a paper on 
a collection of skulls from Banks, Mulgrare, and 
Dauan Islands, Torres Strait, recently received 
by the Natural History Museum from the Rev. S. 
McFarlane, who obtained them from a sacred 
skull-house on Jorvia Island. The skulls were 
shown to be of the most pronounced Melanesian 
types, being characterised by their elongated 
shape, heavy frowning brow ridges, low orbits, 
long, narrow palates, and exceeding prognathism. 
The various numerical indices showing these 
points were fully worked out and compared with 
those of the Fijlans, Australians, and other allied 
races. A new index, the "Naso-Malar Index'* 
was proposed to show the relative prominence of 
the central as compared with the lateral parts of 
the face, and the terms, prosopie, mescpie, and 
plaiyopie were suggested for skulls or races show- 
ing various degrees of development in this respect. 
FuU measurements of the thirty- eight adult i^uUs 
in the collection were given, and the averages both 
of the measurements and indices were worked out 
in detail. — The director read a paper by Mr. 
A. L. P. Cameron on *' Some Tribes of New South 
Wales." 

Royal Microscopical Society. — ( Wednesday, 

Jan. 14.) 
Rev. W. H. Dallinoer, President, in the Chair. — 
Mr., A. D. Michael read a paper on the "Life 
histories of some of the little known Tyrogly- 
phidae.*' In 1873 Riley published a report on the 
ravages of the apple bark- louse [AspidotM conchi' 
formis) and described an acarus which was sup- 
posed to destroy that pest, and which he thought 
might be the Acarus malus of Shlmer. Riley only 
describes the female. Mr. Michael has found the 
acarus in England under the bark of reeds destroy- 
ing the reeds, not feeding on any insect, and con- 
cludes that it is probably a feeder on various 
kinds of bark, not on animal life ; he has traced 
the whole life history. The male (previously un- 
known) presents the exceptional features possessed 
by the male of Tyrsglyphus earpis, discovered by 
Kramer in 1881, and the hypopial nymph has been 
figured by Canestrini and Fanzago in 1877 under 
the name of " parasite of an Oribata," but with- 
out explanation. Mr. Mlchad. finds in the life- 
history of this hypopus a confirmation of his views 
that the hypopial stage is not caused by excep- 
tional adverse circumstances, as M6gnin supposes, 
but is an ordinary provision of nature to insure 
the distribution of the species, which it is intended 
to call Tyroglyphus cortiealis, Mr. Michael also 
called attention to the prevalence of Rhizoglyphua 
Rohini on Dutch bulbs imported Into England in 1884 
and to the destructive character of that species and 
the damage it did to hyacinth, dahlia, and erecharis 
bulbs, &c., and recommended that imported bulbs 
should be carefully examined. — Dr. Maddox read 
a paper on some unusual forms of lactic ferment 
{Bacterium lactis) of which he showed drawings 
and photo-micrographs. Some of the chains had 
the different joints increased largely in size in 
different parts of the chain in an irregular manner, 
whilst in others some joints had become more or 
less globular as well as very enlarged. Dr. Maddox 
inclined to consider the enlarged cells as the result 
of a generative effort (by which the organism can 
be tided over such Conditions as would otherwise 
lead to its destruction) rather than as a degenera- 
tive state or return to a primary phase. 
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SociBTT OF AMTiauAMM.— ^wrwtey, Jan. 15,) 
Ha. 0. S. Pbbcbval, Treaeurer, in the Chair.— 
Mr. J. 0. Eobinaon exhibited two carved oak 
panels, one bearing the anns of Blount of Grendon, 
Herefordahire, nebuly of six or and sable, with 
three pellets in chief for a difEerence, impaling 
those of his wife, Botenham, the crest being a 
ball's head couped. The other has the arms of 
Wm. Blount, Lord Mountjoy, in 1593.— Major 
Oooper Gooper exhibited an urn and fibula found 
on Sheepwaik Hill, at Tuddington, Bedfordshire. 
—Mr. Freshfleld presented a facsimile of the 
Wansey Boll, a poem on the Sjrmbols of the 
Passion, with drawings.— Mr. Perceval made some 
further remarks on the charters which were re- 
cently exhibited by Mr. Earwaker. 

Royal Hzsto&ical Sociktv. — {Thundayy Jan. 15.) 

Mb. Htdb Olarkb, in the Ohair.— Major-Gkneral 
Sir Frederic Goldsmid read a paper on the ** Per- 
plexities of Oriental History." eitarting with the 
proposition that Oriental history, as told by 
Oriental historians, is for the majority of readers 
in Europe a study of little attraction, the lecturer 
proceeded to show the difficulties with which our 
own writers have to contend in presenting the 
same in a form suitable to a home public. His 
main illustration he found in the story of Timur 
and the Timurides. The Tartar conqueror is no 
more realised to us in outward appearance than in 
the inner man. Portraits, as handed down, are 
not to be relied on, and, if reliable, would give no 
indication of idiosyncracy ; while the received 
narratives of acts and exploits are conflicting, and 
not to be reconciled one with the other. After a 
glance at several of the many records of the life, 
or bearing upon the life, of Tamerlane, notice was 
taken of English stage representations in which 
he is the hero, such as the tragedies of Marlowe 
and Rowe, and the sensational melodrama of Monk 
Lewis. In this respect it was argued that '* one 

Practical result, of some value to the student of 
istoiy, may be obtained from attention to the 
dnunatic literature of a country. Each newly- 
produced play presumably illustrates the stage of 
knowledge attained on the particular subject it 
handles, at the period of its production." Examples 
were given of contradictory statements in Eastern 
annals, where reference is made to one and the 
same occurrence: the propriety was urged of 
describing, with minuteness, the character of 
native as well as European heroes ; and the neces- 
sity was maintained of imparting to Oriental history 
the charm of style which has been so successfully 
applied to the narratives of Western states. The 
outcome of the whole argument was thus, in con- 
clusion, expressed:— ''If it be difficult to write 
Orientid hi^tcry at all on the conflicting data sup- 
plied, it is yet more difficult to render &at history 
suitable to the tastes of a home public. The only 
chance of success lies in a careful collation of all 
exifltJTig histories and acceptance of one which is 
the most likely and reasonable ; to invest it, in its 
de novo relation, with the charm of attractive style ; 
and to throw all necessarily long extracts, all 
contradictory statements in detail, all tedious 
genealogies and all seemingly pedantic etymo- 
logies, into an appendix which, if intolerable to 
the ordinary reader, will be invaluable to the 
scholar and bookworm." — A discussion followed, 
in which Mr. Tristram Ellis, Mr. J. Heywood, 
Mr. E. Delmar Morgan, and the Chturman took 
part. 
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The Ancient Coptie Churches of Egypt. By 
Alfred J. Butler. (Oxford: Clarendon 
• Press.) 

Some knowledge of ancient Egypt is a 
part of the later education which most 
thinking people undertake for themselves, 
a smaller amount of knowledge of Muslim 
Egypt is a polite acquirement, but Chris- 



tian Egypt is a subject until late years 
unknown. Yet to break ofE the life of 
a nation with the events of Nicaea or Chal- 
cedon and to take it up again at the Arab 
conquest is to lose the links which make the 
modern Egyptians one people with the 
ancient, and to ignore the history of art at 
the very moment when the materials of a 
great future were being saved from the wreck 
of a greater past. It is of less moment that 
the peasant of to-day is the descendant of 
the serf of Cheops or of BAmeses, than that 
the latest Coptic craftsman in wood is the 
heir of the skill of the age of the pyramids, 
that the Cairene house has every feature of 
the house of Memphis or Thebes, and not 
one feature more. The Coptic architect, 
working more freely than the craftsman, 
felt the influence of Eome and Byzantium ; 
and when the Arab — as ignorant as any 
Shemite of formal art, yet as ardently loving 
it_claimed from his servants places of wor- 
ship to rival those which adorned the great 
capitals of the world, there arose what we 
call Arab art, as we strangely term the style 
of the mosques. Thus it came to pass that 
the order of great monuments runs through 
the old Egyptian, the later Eoman, the 
Byzantine modified, the Coptic, and the so- 
called Arab styles, the last, with its succes- 
sion of changes, corresponding to the as 
strangely misnamed Gothic style, and even 
showing, in its latest efforts, the influence of 
the classical renaissance. And, as if to pre- 
vent all confusion, the great works of Coptic 
architects, whether of the Byzantine or the 
Coptic types, are all churches, and their art 
ceases to have the vitality that is proved by 
movement, at the time when the Arab gold 
drew away the most able men to work with 
the Greeks for the lavish masterful lords of 
Egypt — Turks, Arabs, Curds, Circassians, and 
once more Turks, the first great building 
sovereign a Turkish prince with a Copt for 
his architect. 

The religious and the domestic art are, 
however, not so different as they seem at first 
sight. The imaginative part, the general 
conception of the whole structure, differs; 
but therein lies not the strength of the art. 
It is in what, by a convenient use of terms, I 
would call the province of fancy, that the 
Copts have always excelled. The art of the 
mosques, as of the churches, is essentially 
decorative. Thus, in all their details they 
are one with the houses, and the same series 
of successive movements is to be traced in 
both. This is enough to show the priceless 
value to the architect of a tiiorough study of 
the Coptic churches, which answer the riddles 
which have been fruitlessly guessed by 
generations of dilettanti who have not taken 
the trouble to measure and draw for them- 
selves. 

The name Arab art, for which some would 
substitute the even more anti-Christian term 
Saracenic, has been one of the causes of a 
disaffection to a style which is the Oriental 
side of our Christian Gothic. People have 
turned their faces from the expression of a 
hostile and sensuous life, and refused to see 
its beauty, still more to immure themselves 
in dreamy, half-lighted chambers, fit only 
for the life of the hareem. Because the art 
was used by Muslims, and by its flexibility 
was adapted to their wants and pleasures, it 



does not follow that it arose at their bidding 
any more than that the Parthenon was the 
child of the classical renaissance. Coptic art 
is as sweet and tender in the monastery of 
the severest order planted in the ^itrian 
sands as in the most sumptuous palace of 
a Memlook Bey, more so than in the richest 
mosque of Cairo. It is no reflection of 
sensuous minds, but rather nature herself, 
transformed by the craftsman for the glory 
of God more than for man's pleasure ; restful 
and subdued, as suits a sacred place ; to the 
worshippers, a relief from the fierce sunlight 
without, and a harmony to lighten the 
solemn monotone of the services. If the 
colours of the sky, it the patterns which 
fiowers and leaves weave together be sensuoas, 
so is this art ; but, if they are not, neither is 
it, to whatever base uses it has been applied, 
without ever losing a mastery which compels 
the unwilling praise of its enemies, and wins 
the true artist as by a talisman. 

For the serious study of Coptic art, Mr. 
Butler has made what he modestly calls '* a 
systematic beginning." His book is so in 
truth, and upon its foundation all later studies 
may safely rest. Criticism is needless, for the 
work has already been aided by Mr. Henry 
Middleton, and its only defects are in side 
issues of small moment, scarce worth con- 
sidering here. In particular, the dates of all 
specimens of work, wood and ivory, may need 
careful revision; but this is admittedly a 
matter of no smaU difficulty. In Coptic art, 
as in literature, there has always been a 
tendency in Westerns to antedate, partly 
from confusion due to the use by the Copts 
of the era of Diocletian, three centuries later 
than ours. The antiquity of many of the 
churches is beyond question. Mr. Butler s 
beginning is a careful examination of the 
churches of Egyptian Babylon, Cairo, and the 
Natron Lakes. Of those in the Delta he has 
no record ; and the remarkable series in 
Upper Egypt and the Eastern Desert he is 
forced to notice on the best evidence he conld 
obtain. He has collected full information on 
the furniture and rite of the Copts ; and this 
is the most complete, but the least interesting 
part of the book, except to the limited school 
of ecclesiologists, who may here lose them- 
selves in a mirage, which, when its fancies 
melt, will leave them in a waste, with the 
walls of Chalcedon full in view barring their 
further progress. 

Bat, if the Egyptian rite cannot carry ns 
beyond the middle of the fifth century, the 
discipline is full of historic value. Its 
severity and its liberality alike savour of 
remote antiquity — the strict rule of the 
monastery and the easier rule of the nunnery. 
Here we have a link with the primLtivo 
institutioa of St. Pachomius, and through 
him with the old Egyptian usage which he 
so strangely introduced into Christianity. The 
link may not be complete ; but it connects oar 
days more completely than any other of its 
kind with primitive times, and it is well 
worth that careful study by the Hght of old 
Coptic documents which it is now only begin- 
ning to receive. 

The most important group of Coptic 
churches is still sheltered by the walls of 
Egyptian Babylon, the Roman fortress of the 
capital when 'Amr and his Arabs sprang 
across the border, and won an easy victory 
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through that fatal dislike to their orthodox 
masters which made the Copts snrrender to 
that harder rule which has kept them, twelve 
centuries and a half tremhling in the fortified 
conrents lest the spoiler should rifle their 
churches and carry oS their children. These 
days of servitude are, if ended, but lately 
ended, for in the remote splitude of the 
Natron Lakes Mr. Butler found on the sanc- 
tuary-screen of a church within the convent 
of 8t Macarius " a paper covered with finely- 
written Arabic characters," which "proved 
to be a form of thanksgiving for the entry of 
the English army into Cairo in the year 
1882 " (i. p. 303), and no wonder, for the 
traveller learned from "the Copts" of the 
Nile valley how they "had been living in 
daily terror of death " (p. 292). 

Egyptian Babylon has a special interest as 
a very early seat of Christianity ; nor is the 
idea that St. Peter here wrote his first 
epistle wholly unsupported by the internal 
evidence of the document, slight as that 
evidence is. The fortress had never been care- 
fully studied until Mr. Butler attempted a 
surrey, not too soon, for in a later visit, made 
in the present year, he found that very 
characteristic features were being obliterated 
ty the builder, rampant in his vile utili- 
tarianism even here. It may be noted that 
good reason is shown for the identification of 
6trabo's fortress of the Babylonians with the 
ruins formerly known on a more southern 
site. In fact, the town of Babylon may 
well have had two forts, of which the 
sDuthem was first the more important than 
the northern. The churches of the fortress 
which yet stands, the finest Roman structure 
in all Egypt, are minutely described, with 
a comparison of similar features in edifices in 
other parts of the world. There are good plans, 
but the general want of elevations or sections 
and interior views is a serious defect, espe- 
cially to the reader unskilled in architectural 
terminology. A like attention is given to the 
scattered churches enclosed by the convent- 
walls of neighbouring settlements, those to the 
ncrth of Babylon, the survivors of the once 
mighty city of Pustat, otherwise represented 
alone by the great mosque, which has grown 
from the little sanctuary of 'Amr, and by the 
fuborban town, which the Europeans with 
abounding ignorance persist in calling Old 
Cairo, which is precisely as we should do if 
wc renamed the City Old Westminster. 

The monasteries of the Matron Valley are 
CO less carefully described, and here the 
nibject is enlivened by some interesting ex- 
terior views, though again one looks in vain 
for elevations or interiors. The features 
•distinguishing the monastic churches from 
those of the conventual settlements are well 
I'fOQglit out, and must be kept in mind by 
the student as of especial value. The im- 
j«/rtance of these churches in evidence is that 
tb^y hive suffered least at the hand of the 
saturul enemy of art, the restorer, rather 
they have suffered alone from time and the 
(j< • a J of knowledge. Away from the influ- 
f^ci'S of the moment, the secluded convents 
1 :kre been repaired, not restored, and, thanks 
ti the stitmgth they owe to the God-fearing 
:i3nc<ty of their first builders, the work of 
rcrpair has been rarely needed. The restora- 
tion of the conventual churches has been till 



history of art than to the beauty of the from the other by screens of exquisite carving 
edifice. But, since Egyptian art has finally in ebony and ivory and tracery of turners' 



perished under the influence of Levantine 
vulgarity, the Copts have had to look to the 
miserable models of the modem Greeks ; and 
even the cathedral church, El-Mu'allakah, the 
Suspended (so-called as hanging between two 
Eoman bastions), has suffered sadly, in spite of 
better feeling than most English restorers 
have shown in their self-confident achieve- 
ments at home. 

This work is avowedly as complete as the 
author can make it. Some may regret the 
space given to pictures, yet their record is of 
value; and it seems likely that it will be 
found that Coptic art in this branch, stationary 
as it seems, was marked by movements, and 
in the age of Tzimiskes felt, as at Constan- 
tinople, the first wave of the renaissance 
which reached the shores of Sicily and Italy 
three centuries later. The careful noting of 
splendid carvings and lattices makes one 
grieve for the want of illustrations of works 
of the first historical importance, which may 
any day be sold by private cupidity, in spite 
of the resolution of the poorer Copts as com- 
pared with the richer Muslims, or may in the 
present ungu&rded state of the convents fall 
a prey to a mob of fanatics. 

Mr. Butler has begun a systematic essay. 
There are yet to be described the monasteries 
of St. Antony and St. Paul in the Eastern 
desert, of which St. Antony is alone now 
tenanted, and St. John of the Ladder, not the 
convent ladder, but the saint's, which is so 
forgotten as to have dropped out of the 
recent maps; also, the splendid White and 
Red Convents in tipper Egypt fired by the 
Memlooks as they retired before the Prench 
in the War of Napoleon, yet still in part pre- 
served, and of supreme historical interest, as 
supposed to date from the time of Helena ; 
and, again, the convents of the Delta, notably 
the remote Sitte Gemyaneh in the desolate 
marsh-lands of the North, in the church 
of which, thirty-seven years ago, I wit- 
nessed, amid an enthusiastic crowd of Copts 
and Muslims, the annual miracle of saintly 
appearances within the great dome of the 
nave — a wonder which European curiosity has 
laboured in vain to explain, without, as far as 
I know, taking the trouble to enquire into 
the architecture and history of the building. 
Many more convents and churches remain 
to be described, notably those of Nubia, un- 
touched since the overthrow of Christianity 
more than three centuries and a half ago. 

Every Coptic church after the Eoman 
period has certain common features, which 
it may be well here to note. Unlike a 
mosque, but like an Egyptian house, there is 
no outward architectural form. Wagon- 
vaulted roofs and a cluster of domes, fre- 
quently both, are all the features seen above 
the plain windowless walls. Either indiffer- 
ence to outward show, or a wise avoidance of 
it, or the desire to shut away the world — ^a 
world actively hostile — ^forbade the outward 
beauty which in other churches asks in the 
passer-by. But the more absolute the blank 
without the greater the surprise of splendour 
within — a splendour not of vast space, with 
columns rising to a misty vaulted roof, but of 
a series of chambers with galleries, adorned 
with pictures of rich colour, patterned marbles, 



work, the dim light glorified by upper 
windows of stained glass so devised that their 
patterns shine like settings of precious stones, 
emeralds, jacinths, sards, and amethysts. 

Most earnestly to be desired is a careful 
study of the structure and decoration of these 
churches. Every one should be copied in all 
the details of carving and turner's work, as 
well as in the architectural whole. We 
should then possess an unrivalled series of 
documents for the history of the development 
of art in the East in its best centre, where- 
from we might learn the grammar of a style, 
true in principles, great in resources, large 
like nature in flexibility. This should be 
done now. In ten years' time the subject 
will be a matter for regret and wonder — 
regret for a great opportunity thrown away 
for ever, wonder at the prodigious apathy of 
those who profess the love of art, but will 
make no sacrifice to prove their love. Our 
young architects are all enthusiasm ; but wh» 
is to send them to Egypt? We are not 
ungenerous in working for ancient Egypt, 
and we are right ; but why should any part 
of that land of buried treasures be left un- 
explored for lack of the liberality by which 
the Italy of the Renaissance makes us ashamed, 
as in our gratitude we refuse to know the 
private lives of such open-handed patrons of 
art as even Sigismondo di Mdatesta ? 

So excellent a work as this, thorough, 
sincere, and with a gift of style that lights 
up the driest details, should surely make a 
sentiment into' a passion, and change our 
mind from the sacrilegious theft of fragments 
to set up in museums to the better thought of 
going to the home of these beautiful works to 
learn all they have to tell us. An, ancient 
church, which has stood up manfully against 
the storms of near thirteen centuries, and is 
now coming out of her hiding-place into the 
Hght of day, like the Ephesian sleepers clad 
in the garments of the past, and handling its 
coin, no longer current, might take courage if 
she saw that we modems of the modems had 
a reverent love for her sanctuaries, and visited 
them, not to stare and wonder, but to admire 
and learn. If the art of Cairo is to be 
studied, it must first be studied in the 
churches. If the Copts are to recover their 
rights, they can only do so by contact with 
the Westerns. A mission to put on record 
their art would be the best help we could 
give them, and for this cause alone it would 
repay the pitiful outlay. And to us, in know- 
ledge and in hope, in the mastery of one 
language more, and the new and larger powers 
we should gain thereby, the winning would 
be a thousandfold greater. 

Reginald Stuabt Poole. 
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THE ZOAN EXPLOBATION FUND. 
Mayfleld, Weat HiU, Putney, S. W. : Jan. 20, 1885. 
I see that already £600 have been subscribed 
towards the " Zoan " fund, and I doubt not the 
remaining £400 will soon follow. It seems 
puzzling that none of the great heads of the 
Church are among the subscribers. It must 
strike the outside world as a sign either of fear 
that the restdts may not prove to their lUdnff, 
or of culpable lukewarmness. It wotdd be well 
that suQU a reproach should be spared to th^ 
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Establishment ; and if through your medium a 
new impulse could be given to this work, and 
the small fimds alrecSly in hand be further 
recruited to the total of £500 by subscriptions 
from eminent churchmen and others, I snould 
be very glad to share in them to the amount of 
£50. But we want the impulse and the stamp 
of the Church for the encouragement and sup- 
port, on a large scale, of those Eastern explora- 
tions that bid fair to bring forth things for 
which none of us could be too grateful. 

J, Edward Pfeiffer. 



TBAOES OF A KOSIAN FIBE-BBiaADS AT CHESTEB. 
West Derby Road, Liverpool : Jan. 19, 1886. 

Permit me to supply an omission in my letter 
on this subject which appeared in the Academy 
of January 17. 

I there stated that the only traces of fire- 
men outside of the city of Home were at 
Qret \ Bridge and at Alt Ofen. I should have 
stated that Ihis was the evidence of the NotUia, 
But, in addition to this, as my friend, the Bev. 
J. Hirst, has stated in a recent paper {ArchaeoL 
Journal, vol. xl., p. 230, and vol. xli., p. 162), 
inscriptions referring to the Vigiles have been 
found at Nismes, in France, and at Cirta and 
Turuza, in Algeria. Suetonius, in his Life of 
Claudius, says that emperor established similar 
corps at Ostia and PozzuoH near Naples. At a 
later period we also hear that Constantinople 
and Ravenna were provided by the Boman 
emperors with a corresponding force. 

W. Thompsok Watkin. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARGHAEOLOQY. 

We learn that The^ English School of Fainting, 
by M. Chesneau, with Kotes and Introduction 
by Prof. Buskin, is now in an advanced state 
of preparation^ and will be issued by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. early next month. It forms a 
volume of ** The Fine Art Library," edited by 
Mr. John Sparkes, Principal of the South Ken- 
sington Art Schools. 

The third edition of the late Sir Erasmus 
Wilson's excellent history, The Egypt of the 
Past, is to be edited and completed by Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards. Three-fourths of this new 
edition, greatiy enlarged and improved, was 
already in type when the progress of the work 
was interrupted by the death of the lamented 
author. 

TiiE Dean of Winchester has published an 
appeal for the restoration of the great screen 
of the cathedral, which was constructed by 
Cardinal Beaufort early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The screen, which is an example of the 
best type of Perpendicular work, originally 
contcuned twenty-two large statues, as well as 
thirty-four smaller ones. The subjects of the 
larger figures are known, and some of the heads 
are preserved in the cathedral. Of the subjects 
of the smaller figures no trace seems to remain. 
It is proposed to supply all these missing 
statues. Two pedestals and six canopies for 
thd larger statues, and all the pedestals and 
canoi)ie8 for the smaller ones, will also be 
required. The proposal further includes the 
removal of West's painting, '*The Baising of 
Lazarus," and the ornamentation of the large 
space thus left bare ; the restoring in stone of 
the portions of the tracery and the pinnacles 
which have been repaired in plaster ; and the 
substitution of new aoors for the present doors 
leading into the feretory* 

Mr. Heywood Hardy lately has been em- 
ploying his brush on bolder and more vigorous 
work. His "Solitude" — a lion in repose in 
the desert — ^recently on view in Messrs. Agnew's 
galleries, was an example of this kind. Mr. 
Hardyis now at work on a companion study, ** A 
Boar Hunt. *' It depicts two hounds in full chase 



after a wild boar. The composition is arranged 
after the manner of Snyders. The study is 
rich in colour. Blues and grevs blend in plea- 
sant harmonies throughout tne sky, distanco, 
and mid-distance ; mdlst the foregroimd is 
struck in with gradations of warm browns and 
rich ochres. There is much vigour in the action 
depicted— the race for life or £ath between the 
hounds and boar — and the picture, both in 
technique and composition, may be described as 
a tour deforce — ^a rare and able piece of art work. 

To-DAY is api>ointed for the private view of 
the Exhibition of Eighteenth-Century French 
Engravings at the Fine Art Society. The pre- 
fatory notes on the French art of the period 
have been written by Mr. Wedmore. 

An effort is being made to secure Mr. Tedder's 
original crayon drawings, in illustration of the 
Bubd'iydt of 'Omar Khayyam, for the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. 

The K. K. Antiken-Kabinet of Vienna has 
just received a valuable addition to its trea- 
sures in a statue of Artemis, found at Lamaka, 
which evidentiy belongs to the fourth century 
B.C. The work is in excellent preservation. 

We are informed that Miss J. E. Harrison's 
lectures to ladies on ** Greek Art," at the 
British Museum, have been attended by a con- 
stantiy-increasing audience. The committee of 
the museum at Leicester have invited Miss 
Harrison to give a similar coui*se in connexion 
with that institution. 

A COURSE of six lectures on '* Egyptian An- 
tiquities " will be given to ladies by Miss Helen 
Beloe at the British Museum, on Wednesday, 
February 11, and the five following Wednes- 
days. Each lecture will be illustrated by 
diagrams, and afterwards by a visit to the 
Egyptian Chdleries, in order to examine the 
monuments of the respective periods. The 
object of this course will be to give such an 
outline of the history, religion, manners, and 
customs of Ancient Egypt as may be a guide to 
those previously unacquainted with the subject, 
both in their own reading and in their stuay of 
the Eg3rptian monuments in the Museum. 

The new number of the ArcliaeologicaL 
c/burnaZ contains the following papers: — *'The 
Discoveries at Lanuvium," by Mr. B. P. Pullan ; 
**The Percies in Scotiand," by Mr. J. Bain; 
" Boman Antiquities from San," by Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie ; "Bepton Priory,- Derby- 
shire," by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope; "Civic 
Maces," by Mr. B. S. Ferguson; "On the 
difference of plan alleged to exist between 
churches of Austin canons and those of monks, 
and the frequency with which such churches 
were parochial," by the Bev. J. F. Hodgson. 

The special number of the Itevue dee Arte 
DScoratifa, devoted to the eighth exhibition of 
the Union Centrale, which was announced for 
publication on January 1, will not be ready 
till the end of the month. It will contain 
upwards of 400 pages, and sixteen engravings 
hoTs texte. The February number will be pub- 
lished as usual on the first of the month. 

The exhibition of the Society of Painter- 
Etchers for 1885 is to be held at the Dudley 
Gallery from May 25 to July 4. The days 
fixed for receiving works sent for exhibition 
are May 11,12, and 13. All forms of engraving 
on metal which the artist may choose as a means 
of original expression are cb'gible for exhibition, 
but only original works will be accepted. 

A new quarterly, to be called The American 
Journal of Archaeology, is shortiy to be com- 
menced at Baltimore. The editorial staff 
includes Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Dr. A. L. 
Frothingham, Dr. A. Emerson, Prof. Allan 
Marquand, and Messrs. T. W. Ludlow, A. B. 
Marsh, and Chas. C. Perkins. Messrs. Triibner 
& Co. will be the London agents. 



MUSIC. 

THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Mdm:e. Essifoff played again last Saturday 
afternoon,'' but the group of solos which she 
selected was ill-assortea. A Bomance by 
Schumann was first announced, and ^we 
naturally expected one of the three from op. 
28, but she played the second movement from 
F sharp minor sonata (op. 11). 'Next came 
some aire de ballet from Gluck*s Alceste, arranged 
in the form of a caprice by M. Camille St. 
Saens, which Mdme. Essipoff wisely curtailed. 
The piece is showy, but without plan or interest. 
The simple charm of Gluck's meh>dies is hidden 
by tawdry ornaments. The Thalberg Hude de 
concert 'W38 deyerly interpreted, but such a piece 
is quite out of place at these conc^ts. Last 
Monday there was a Beethoven pianoforte 
sonata ; '* a " sonata is announced for to-day ; 
and it is to be announced that, for the future, 
a line will be carefully drawn between classical 
and hravoura music. We must thank Mdme. 
Essipoff for not accepting the encore. The 
public tried hard to obtain it, but the lady -was 
firm. If other pianists would follow her 
example, encores would no longer be the 
fashion — at these concerts at any rate — and 
performer and public would both be gainers. 
The programme included Haydn's Quartet (op. 
76, No. 3), with the well-tnown and much 
admired variations on "God preserve the 
Emperor," and Bubinstein's sonata in D for 
pianoforte and violoncello. Miss Ambler (Mrs. 
Brereton) sang songs by Schubert and Bach : 
her rendering of the former was weak, but she 
was fairly successful with the latter. Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda played Franz Bees's Prelude, 
Bomance and Scherzo for violin. 

On Monday evening, January 19, Mr. Max 
Pauer, son of the well-known teacher and 
writer, Mr. Ernst Pauer, was the pianist. Last 
season he gave two recitals at the Princes Hall, 
Piccadilly, and we then recognised him as a 
player of considerable technical abilitv, and 

Possessed of something more than mecnanical 
exterity. For his dShiU at the Popular Con- 
certs he selected Beethoven's Sonata in A flat, 
(op. 1 10), an ambitious, but dangerous, choice. 
It demands calmness and perfect self-possession 
on the part of the performer ; but Mr. Pauer, if 
wemay judge from the rate at which he took 
the middle section of the second movement, 
and also the final fugue, was not in a state to 
do himself full justice. We must, however, 
praise his dear, neat, and intellectual playing. 
His reading of the first movefiient was somewhat 
cold, and in some places he dragged the time. 
He was much applauded, and for an encore 
performed Beethoven's clever, but eccentric, 
Kondo (op. 129): here again we noticed a 
tendency to hurry on the x>&rtof the performer. 
We have entered somewhat into detail ; but Mr. 
Max Pauer deserves to be noticed, for in time 
he may take a high position among English 
pianists. The programme included three of 
Schumann's Stikke im Volketon (op, 102), 
Mozart's pianoforte Trio in C major, and 
Spohr's brilliant Quartet for strings in A (op. 
93). Mdlle. Maria di Lido sang some interest- 
ing songs by Tschaikowski, Lassen, and Goring 
Thoinas ; but her voice is not sympathetic, and 
her singing shows but litUe style. 

J. S. Shkdlock. 



MUSIC NOTES. 

Mr. E. DAKNREiTTHEa announces another series 
of Musical Evenings on the following dates : 
— January 27, February 10 and 24, and March 
10. The programmes are interest^g. At the 
second conceit we notice a first performance of 
Dr. G. H. H. Parry's Variations for piano on a 
theme in B minor, and at the third Liszt's Con^ 
certo patettco in E minor for two pianofortes. 
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LITERATURE. 

Apollo and Marsyas, and other Poems. By 
Eugene Leo-Hamilton. (Elliot Stock.) 

The three Tolames of Mr. Lee-Hamilton's 
vefse which preceded Apollo and Marsyas 
bare enabled those who studied them to form 
A definite conception of his ability, and iiave 
placed him in the rank of poets from whom 
ire expect much in the future. His most 
alient quality seems to be a power of identi- 
fpig himself through the imagination with 
i^mormal personalities, exposed to the pressure 
of unusual circumstajice and extraordinary 
temptation. His method of working is not 
formally dramatic. He does not exhibit the 
men and women of his fancy through dialogue 
IB action. But haying absorbed &eir nature 
into his own, haying rather felt than analysed 
their motiyes, he makes them tell their own 
tale, or tells it for them in narratiye that has 
the force of autobiography. The reality of 
his studies of character not unfrequently 
amount to reyelation. He compels the reader 
to see what he has seen in mental yision, and 
in securing his effects he is aided by a yiyid 
luulty of picture-painting. This ^ulty of 
paintiDg a picture, or of suggesting a picture 
to the mind, is always potent in his work ; 
most eminently so when it is employed in 
creating the enyironment of some dark psycho- 
logical tragedy. As a fine example of its 
ample strength I may cite the ''Letter 
iddressed to Miss Mary Robinson " from his 
Tolnme The New Medusa. It is still more 
lemarkable in a poem called '' The Baft," or 
in the ballad of the ''Death of the Duchess 
laabella." The power of dramatic insight, 
combined with pictorial realisation, which I 
luiTe defined, has its corresponding defect. It 
lietrays Mr. Lee-Hamilton into partiality for 
the horrible, the well-nigh impossible, the 
fantastically weird. His imagination seems 
to delig^ in realising states of mind and 
(^wices of the fancy which He outside 
httlthy human experience. The fascinating 
mmanoe which giyes its name to The Now 
Medusa may be mentioned as an illustra- 
tion. Sometimes, too, the poet dwells on 
nbjects which ate, in naked prose, so 
poignant as to be susceptible of no adequate 
poetic treatment by his method of descriptiye 
ait Such is the baUad of " The Sack of 
Ptato" from the yolume I haye quoted. 
Such, too, was the acutely painful study of 
the anatomist bent on yiyisecting a man, 
tailed " A Biral ot Eallopius," from a pre- 
ceding yolome. In this style Mr. Lee- 
Hamittan had Poe for master ; but Poe's dry 
biidling of similar themes lent itself more 
sgxeeably to literature which aims at being 
lliafltljr or uncanny without producing the 
lepolttoo that ia inseparable from a quasi- 
nqectiye lerdation of cruelty and madness. 



TechmcaUy, Mr. Lee-Hamilton commands a 
wide and picturesque yooabulary, and is not 
without considerable power oyer both rhyme 
and metre. His language is always direct, 
spontaneous, and unstrained; but, in diction 
and yersification alike, he is apt. when not 
working under seyere restraints of form, to 
be somewhat more careless than befits a poet 
in the present age of English literature. His 
effects suffer sometimes also, in my opinion, 
from a want of reserye, an inattention to the 
necessibr of compression. 

Apollo and Marsyas takes its name from 
the Greek legend of the riyalry between the 
satyr and the Olympian deity. Marsyas, for 
Mr. Lee-Hamilton, symbolises all that is 
remote, wild, pain-compelling, and orgiastic in 
the music of the world. Apollo represents 
its pure, defined, and chastened melodies. 
Marsyas commands the mystic minor keys ; 
Apollo the majestic major. To Marsyas 
belongs the thrilling Phrygian, to Apollo the 
bracing Dorian mo^. Of his personal sns« 
ceptibUity to the influence of Marsyas Mr. 
Lee-Hamilton makes no secret ; and, in the 
lyrical contention which he has written for 
these riyal powers, he puts far better poetry 
into the mouth of the satyr than that which 
he has inyented for the god. Still, he adds, 
in justice to his own art — 

" And yet I loye the light, nor am I one 
Bred in the darkness of Cimmerian cayes, 
Who shrinks with blinking eyelids from the sun 
When with the dawn he leaps on laughing 
waves. 

" And though what here I offer echoes less 
Apollo*s lyre than Marsyas* reedy fife. 
Whose fitful wailing in the wilderness 
Sounds through the chinks and crannies of my 
life, 

" Apollo's name is sweet, and I were loth 
To let the name of Marsyas stand alone 
Engrayen on this book, while I can own 
Allegiance to both lords and loye them both." 

Marsyas, howeyer, claims the principal 
honours of this yolume; and those qualities 
of the author's poetic power which I haye 
attempted to describe are once more luminously 
here exhibited. ** Sister Mary of the Plague," 
to begin with, presents one of those dark 
mysteries of impossible psychological expe- 
rience which Mr. Hamilton loyes to render 
real by the intensity of his dramatic sym- 
pathy and by the incisiye force of his picture- 
painting. Sister Mary is a nurse in a Belgian 
hospital, assiduous in her duties and yenerated 
by the people. Yet her patients, in spite of 
her best care, are apt to die of slow exhaus- 
tion. We soon perceiye that all is not right, 
nay, that there is something terribly wrong 
about her. The real power of the poem 
consists in this, that Sister Mary herself 
awakes with agony to the consciousness that 
she is a yampire, one who had died in the 
plague, and had arisen to protract a hideous 
existence b^ draining the Hfe-blood of the 
liying. This motiye would be, I think, too 
repulsiye for poetic treatment but for the 
tragic moral situation thus created. The 
yampire is herself the yictim of a destiny 
which she abhors. In this way her story 
becomes an allegory of those psychological 
conditions which are known as moral insanity, 
where the sufferer of some abnormal appetite 
is terror-stricken in his lucid interyals by 
what his morbid impulses haye forced him 
to enact. It may be added that a somewhat 



similar allegory of the tormented conscience 
is attempted in " Ipsissimus." In " Abtaham 
Carew '' Mr. Lee-Hamilton depicts a religious 
fanatic, who thinks that God has required of 
him the sacrifice of his only and dearly- 
beloyed daughter. He pleads his cause at 
the bar, frankly admits that he is the mur- 
derer of his child, but expects acquittal in 
the certitude that he has obeyed the will of 
the Almighty. The precision and simplicity 
of this short piece render it in my judgment 
one of the best of the poems inspired by Mar- 
syas. It is more successful in conception and 
&rmer in execution than ** The Wonder of the 
World, ' ' which describes a conscience awakened 
into fretful self-reproach by the memory 
of an ignoble act performed under strong 
temptation in yery peculiar circumstances. 
Of the poems in this book inspired by Apollo, 
I will only mention the spirited ballad on 
Drouet's night-ride to Varennes, called " Hunt- 
ing the !^g," before I draw attention to 
twenty-one sonnets which end the yolume. 
Each of these presents some point of artistic 
felicity or of personal interest. While hand- 
ling the sonnet Mr. Hamilton does not lose 
the spontaneity of diction and fearlessness 
of imagery which are marked merits of his 
style. But he profits by the compression 
forced upon him by stricter form. Since 
seyeral of the sonnets haye appeared in the 
Academy, I will only quote one, the first, 
called " Idle Charon ":— 

** The shores of Styz are lone for eyermore, 
And not one shadowy form upon tiie steep 
Looms through the dusk, far as the eye can 

sweep, 
To call the f enr oyer as of yore ; 
But tintless rushes all about the shore 
Haye hemmed the old boat in, where, locked in 

sleep, 
Hoar* bearded Ohaion Ues; while pale weeds 

creep 
With tiffhteninff gras]p all round the unused oar. 
For in the world of Life strange rumours run 
That now the Soul departs not with the breath, 
But that the Body and the Soul are one ; 
And in the loyed one's mouth now, aftw death, 
The widow puts no obol, nor the son, 
To pay the lerry in the world beneath.*' 

In conclusion, I yenture to express a hope 
that Mr. Lee-Hamilton will in future pay his 
yows with greater .assiduity to Apollo. Mar- 
syas has controlled him long, and not in my 
opinion without some injury to an artist so 
finely capable of hearing and reproducing 
the world's ampler music. 

JoHir AnniNGTOK Stkonds. 



Illustrations of the Sistory of Mediaeval 
Thought in the Departments of Theology 
and Ecclesiastical Politics, By Eeginsdd 
Lane Poole. (Williams & Norgate.) 

This yolume is the result of two years' study 
in Germany by one who held a trayelling 
scholarship from the Hibbert trustees. It is a 
worthy fruit of two years' labour, not only 
for its intrinsic merits, but also for the signs 
which it shows of careful workmanship and 
of diligent search for the best . methods of 
research. The defect of the book is that it 
reads too much l&e a series of essays written 
for an academic prize. Its unity of subject 
comes solely from the unity of the writer's 
studies, not from any inherent principle of 
choice. Mr. Poole has written a series of 
essays on the thought of the Middle Ages up 
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to tho period of the rise of Scholaaticism. It 
iras quite natiual tliat he should pause at 
that pointy for the labour would be enormous 
to continue his work further along the entire 
Hue of theological speculation. But Mr. 
Poole has selected one part of his subject for 
further investigation. With John of Salis- 
bury he drops philosophy ; but he pursues the 
course of political speculation to the time of 
Wyclif. Mr. Poole's reason for this is clear, 
and is honourable to him. He is engaged in 
editing, for the Wyclif Society, the important 
treatises I)$ Domtnio Divino and D$ Bominio 
Civili. 2e wished to fit himself for his task 
by a survey of preceding theories. It were 
much to be wi^ed that we had a similar 
guarantee in the case of all editors that they 
had been at the necessary trouble to fit them- 
selves for their task. 

It will be seen that Mr. Poole's volume is 
somewhat of the nature of a note-book. But 
all that it contains is clearly thought out and 
is the result of independent labour. Probably 
the literary presentation of Mr. Poole's re- 
searches suffers from too closely following 
German models. We may admire the thorough- 
ness and care of a Qerman writer, while we 
wish at the same time that he would sweep 
up his chips and not leave them strewn about 
bis pages. Occasionally Mr. Poole's erudition 
becomes cumbrous, though generally he has 
succeeded in checking himself in time, and has 
gathered his fragments into appendices, which 
are much to be praised as examples of careful 
criticism of details. 

Mr. Poole has not, of course, attempted to 
write a consecutive history of mediaeval 
thought. He has selected writers who showed 
the greatest independence and originality. 
For this reason his book may be commended 
to a large circle of general readers as 
well as to students. Many wiU be surprised 
to find the ferment ol thought which went on 
during the Middle Ages. Perhaps there is 
no more valuable lesson to be learned from 
history than the identity of man's aspirations 
and endeavours in almost every age. The 
forms of thought differ, the substance is much 
the same. The Middle Ages conceived 
Christendom as united under one church and 
one empire. But this theory did not in politics 
check the formation of nationalities or curb 
the aggressions of aspiring princes. Simikrly 
in religion it did not reduce all thought to 
uniformity or establish an unbending system 
of dogma. Pope and emperor were alike 
supreme in theory. In practice a strong 
pope or a strong emperor exercised a good 
deal of influence. But where either pope or 
emperor was felt to be useless or mischievous 
he was disregarded or denounced. There 
have been few things said about religion or 
politics in modem times to which remarkable 
parallels might not be found in the literature 
of the MiMle Ages. The chief difference 
between mediaeval and modem times lies in 
this: in the Middle Ages those who were 
dissatisfied with the imiversal system imder 
which they Uved strove to amend it according 
to their own ideas; in modem times those 
who are dissatisfied with the partial system 
xmder which they live step outside and attack 
it. 



Ages. He deals mainly with the more 
original and independent thinkers of the time ; 
but he never exaggerates the importance of 
their opinions, or distorts them into accord- 
ance with modem ideas. The three to whom 
he has devoted most attention — John the 
Scot, Peter Abailard, and John of Salisbury 
— are prominent examples of the boldness 
and largeness of mediaeval speculation. Por 
Abailard especially (we adopt the author's 
form of the name) Mr. Poole feels a genuine 
enthusiasm. He is the only man whose 
character has impressed him, and whom he 
has attempted to realise. Ho is, moreover, 
careful of his fame, and collects passages 
which show that Abailard was recognised by 
his contemporaries as '^ the servant of Christ, 
and verily Christ's philosopher." Indeed, 
opinions might be condemned by councils; 
but in the Middle Ages, as at the present day, 
it was not authoritative condemnation that 
destroyed opinions, but their own inadequacy 
or want of fitness to the needs of the time. 
Original^minds found followers on intellectual 
grounds. They found more followers because 
their aims were high and noble, because they 
denounced abuses and pleaded for reform. 

There is not much that is decidedly new 
in Mr. Poole's volume. Its excellence lies in 
its scholarly method and its scholarly tone. 
It is a real comfort to read an English work 
on the thought of the Middle Ages that is 
not conceived in a spirit of lofty intellectual 
superiority. There is, however, one part of 
Mr. Poole's work which is new and valuable, 
though at present we have to take Mr. Poole's 
conclusions on tmst. This is the abstract which 
he gives of the political theories of Wyclif . 
The theses that '* Lordship is founded on 
grace " and that " God ought to obey the 
Devil " are already familar to us, but their 
practical application is obscure. Mr. Poole 
finds in Wyclif s theory of the absolute lord- 
ship of GK)d an assertion of the right of the 
individual. All were equal before Gk>d; 
priests and laymen alike depended on Him. 
God's lordship was universal ; only those who 
rendered Him due service were true vassals. 
Taking this as Wyclifs central idea, the rest 
of his theory can easily be deduced. God's 
grant was to his Church, the holy spouse of 
Christ ; but in this ideal Church the wicked 
are outward members as well as the righteous. 
The wicked thereof share in God's grant ; but 
their title is not good, because they do not 
render service. The moral conception of 
the nothingness of sin is carried into the 
actual world. The sinner is nothing, and, 
therefore, can possess nothing. The lordship 
of 6K)d recognises only the righteous. Civd 
lordship had its origin in man's sin, and, 
therefore, can have no absolute character. 
Wyclrf is so convinced of the infirmity of all 
human institutions that he does not care to 
discuss forms of government or determine 
which is best. He thinks that government 
by a single ruler is best, because it is strongest 
to restrain excesses. But all civil lords are 
God's stewards, and are lords only by reason 
of service. They are servants not only of 
God, but also of their fellow-men. 

In all this it is clear that Wyclif is striving 
to find a spiritual principle on which to build 
up the individual soul in dependence solely on 
God. The righteous man who trusted in 



The great merit of Mr. Poole's book is that 
he estimates justly and soberly the general 
tendfiQcy of the intellectual life of the Middle (}od was lord of the whole universe. Like 



St. Paul, he possessed all things, not neces- 
sarily, or even principally, in this life, but as 
his right now and his secure enjoyment here- 
after. Prom this it follows that, as there are 
many righteous, and each has a claim to all 
things, sJl things ought to be in common. But 
this is an ideal conception, expressing merely 
the ultimate tendency of a transcendent^ 
theory. It has long been a doubtful question 
how far Wyclif's teaching was a cause of the 
rising of 1381. Mr. Poole's compendium of his 
views entirely acquits him of any revolutionary 
tendency. Tho system which Wyclif was 
setting forward was an ideal system relating 
to the spiritual nature of man. The righteous 
possessed all things by virtue of his obedience 
to God as the Supreme Lord of the universe. 
Such was the eternal order of the universe. 
But the existing constitution of human society, 
imperfect though it was, had the divine sanc- 
tion. The use of forcible means to readjust 
the world was far from Wyclifs view of 
righteousness — it was in itself utterly sinful. 
Communism was the law of heaven, and so 
far as earth resembled heaven, so far and no 
farther it tended to be earthly law as well. 

So WycUf s paradox, ** God ought to obey 
the De\^," asserted in the actusd world the 
recognition of established authority, however 
unworthy might be the person who exercised 
it. Really, Wyclif strove to set up as against 
the ingrained impurity of temporal lordship a 
sense of the worthiness of spiritual authority. 
When he proposed that the pope should lay 
aside his temporal power it was not because 
he wished to attack the papacy, but because 
he wished to provide a worthy sphere for its 
activity. Human laws were to him the con- 
sequence of man's fallen nature. Wyclif aimed 
at setting up as supreme the law of the Gospel. 
He pointed out how the Church might free 
itself from the trammels of worldly business 
and become the means of introducing the divine 
order into earthly affairs. 

Such seems to have been Wyclifs aim in 
the earlier period of his teaching, the period 
when he was mainly a moral reformer. 
Bvents drove him into hostility to the papacy, 
and he turned to criticism of the doctrine of 
the Church. It is not wonderful that his 
theory of lordship should have prepared the 
way lor a rapid advance in his opinions. It 
undermined the ground on which the hier- 
archy rested; it asserted as its primary 
inference the immediate dependence of the 
individual on God, and on Gh>d only. It is 
true that the individual Christian existed only 
in union with the Church ; but that Church 
was the congregation of all faithful mem, in 
which clergy and laity were alike before Grod. 

This conception of religious individualism 
is put by Mr. Poole as the chief principle of 
Wyclif's doctrine of lordship. He admits, 
however, that his conclusion is only tentative. 
If it be well grounded, it will show that 
Wyclif was not a great political thinker. 
Indeed, the very difficulty in understanding the 
application of his principles goes far to prove 
that. His writings have all the faults of their 
time. E^ery proposition is proved at length by- 
arguments which are often verbal or frivolous. 
It is hard to disentangle the main argument 
from a maze of logical corollaries which arise 
at every point. It is the religious and moral, 
rather than the intellectual, side of Wyclif 
which attracts us. Mr. Poole's exposition of his 
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theory of lordsbip shows that he was lacking 
in political insight. But it tends to pnt him 
in a higher position than hefore as a religious 
teacher ; for he set up an ideal conception of 
a spiritual order of the world, which each man 
might lay hold of for himself hy recognising 
his direct dependence upon God. 

M. Creightow. 



Memortiih of James Hogg^ the Mtrich Shep^ 
herd. Edited hy his daughter, Mrs. 
Garden, with Preface hy Professor Yeitch. 
(Gardner.) 

Hksb we have one of the rarest and most 
welcome of books — a biography that errs on 
the side of modesty, and is, therefore, to be 
cordially appreciated rather than minutely 
criticised. Not that Mrs. Garden's Memorials 
—as she prefers to style her volume — of her 
fither, the Ettrick Shephtjrd, can be said to 
rank among the great " Lives " of English 
literature. James Hogg was neither a great 
nor a gloriously bad man. He was a com- 
ponad of shrewdness and sensibility, of the 
prosaic Arcadia of cow-keeping and sheep- 
tending and the eerie cloudland of fairies 
and brownies, rendered vocal and ambitious 
bj the example of Bums and the encourage- 
ment of Scott, but still more by his own 
Ftout heart and the legends of the enchanted 
Uonler, which were his earliest mental 
sustenance. He had, in the course of his 
sixty-five years, no remarkable adventures, 
or even very interesting misfortunes. He com- 
mitted blunders, and suif ered from the blunders 
of others. He was pecuniarily successful 
neither in farming nor in literature ; but, like 
Burns, he had a heart above all troubles. 
Tliough to the last swimming in the sea of 
^^gglo, with his head only half above 
water, he was always equal to a good song, a 
f?ood day's sport, and the giving of good and 
kindly advice. He must have been a rather 
matter-of-fact, as he certainly was a testy, 
lover, for we find him naively writing to the 
woman he married — she was about twenty 
years younger than himself — "I have very 
much need of you just now, for my house- 
keeper, a valuable honest woman, refuses to 
«tay." But Hogg was an attached husband 
and an indulgent father ; and, as Mrs. Hogg 
Hrcms to have managed him on the sensible 
plan adopted by the Marchioness after she 
l^came Mrs. Bichard Swiveller, his married 
life was happy, although he '4eft his 
affairs in confusion" at his death. ^'A 
gey lensible man, for a' the nonsense 
he wrat," was the verdict passed on him 
by Tibbie Shiel, the queen of Scotch inn- 
keepers, whom he helped to a living and to 
immortality, and it will be the verdict of 
tboae who read Mrs. Garden's book. But it 
is impossible to make a Samuel Johnson, 
mach less a Byronic Lara, of '< a gey sensible 
Bian," immersed in personal struggle from the 
|>cgxnning to the end of his chapter, in spite of 
his writing "The Queen's Wake," associating 
with Sir Walter S<K>tt and Professor Wilson, 
utd dealing swashing blows in Blackwood. 
ICra. Garden very wisely makes no attempt to 
^^^a^erate her father's excellences of heart or 
of hnd, or to conceal his weaknesses, such as 
these were. She has told a very simple story 
ia the simplest and, therefore, the best of 



styles. Her biography might have been 
fmler could she have recovered the materials 
placed at the disposal of John Wilson for the 
Life he did not write. One could have 
wished too to see the letters from Byron to 
Hogg that somebody had the impudence to 
steal, but not the courage to publish. Never- 
theless this picture of Hogg is by far the best 
and most reliable that has yet been painted, 
and no better is needed. 

The story of James Hogg's life does not 
flow so readily off the tongue as does that of 
Burns's. Yet the main facts of his career — 
his birth in 1770, his death in 1835, his early 
sheep-life and self-education as a shepherd 
boy, his luckless attempts at sheep-farming, 
his plucky fight for a position in the literary 
world of Edinburgh, his publication of "The 
Queen's Wake," his difficulties in Eltrive and 
Mount Benger, his recognition by the literary 
society of London a short time before he died 
— are tolerably weU known. The most that 
Mrs. Garden does — ^but it was worth doing 
— is to elucidate this old story with hitherto 
unpublished letters, the moat enjoyable of 
which are from her own father and mother. 
The one little fact of much consequence that she 
makes known for the first time is that Hogg, 
when in Edinburgh seeking a livelihood, seems 
to have tried, not only editing and versification, 
but to get some business as a land-agent. Prof. 
Yeitch indicates the service Mrs. Garden has 
rendered to her father in his Preface, which 
is very cordial, and contains sound criticism, 
but which, since the best of it was published 
before, has a flavour akin to that of cold tea. 
She has — warmly, perhaps, but effectually — 
vindicated Hogg from the charges made against 
him by Lockhart ; and she has drawn a very 
different picture of him from Wilson's ** Shep- 
herd " in that very Earthly Paradise of ** how- 
towdies " and toddy, the Noctes Ambrosianae. 
The Ettrick Shepherd was a hearty host and 
a convivi ilist, but nothing more or worac. He 
was a simple, self-confident egotist, no doubt, 
and told Scott that he was the King of Moun- 
tain and Fairyland, and that it was a superior 
kingdom to that of Chivalry. But Lockhart 
made far too much of Hogg's blunders in 
etiquette, and wrote of them in the style of 
a retainer rather than of a son-in-law. When 
Hogg laughingly described his meeting with 
Wordsworth as a "meeting of the poets," 
and Wordsworth turned his heel upon " the 
fellow," he only proved that his vanity was 
greater and more offensive than Hogg's. 
Even if Hogg did sprawl on Scott's sofas, 
and address Lady Scott as "Charlotte," the 
offence was but the gaueherie of the child of 
nature, who, when he hears his father call 
his mother by her Christian name, follows 
suit. Let us hope we shall hear no more of 
these petty controversies. 

The Ettrick Shepherd corresponded with 
Scott, Lockhart, Southey, Allan Cunningham, 
William Howitt, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Henry 
Glassford Bell, and various others of his con- 
temporaries, and several letters from them 
are here published for the first time. There is 
not one that is not interesting, and they show 
how the true character of the man was under- 
stood by his friends. As many of them are, 
however, to a large extent of the nature of 
friendly advice to Hogg, it is hardly possible 
to give other than too lengthy quotations 
from them. It may be noted that in one of 



his letters Southey predicts immortality for 
his *' Roderick," that Robert Montgomery 
states his belief that he was persecuted by a 
host of reviewers, and that the father of Mr. 
John Ruskin describes to his friend of Mount 
Benger his anxiety about the future of his 
son, who had taken at the age of fourteen to 
writing verses by the hundred, in imitation 
chiefly of Scott. In 1815 Mr. John Murray 
writes to Hogg thus : 

"Could you not write a poetical epistle, a 
lively one, to Lady Byron, congratulating her 
on her marriage ? — she is a good mathe-* 
matician, writes poetry, understonds French, 
Italian, Latin, and Greek — and tell her that as 
she has prevented Lord B. from fulfilling his 
pronuse to you, she is bound to insist upon its 
execution ; and to add a poem of her own to it, 
by way of interest. She is a most delightful 
creature, and possesses excellent temper [sic] 
and a most inordinate share of good sense.' 

Mrs. Garden republishes some unfamiliar, if 
not forgotten, poems by her father. Of these 
it may, at least, be said that they are not 
unworthy of the author of ** Eilmeny " and 
'^ When the Kye come hame." 

WiLUAM Wallicb. 



The Chevalier D^Eon de Beaumont : Minister 
Plenipotentiary from France to Great Britain 
in 1763. By Capt. J. Buchan Telfer. 
(Longmans.) 

The graver interest of the Chevalier's political 
career has been obscured by the factitious 
notoriety which has attachea to the contro- 
versy about his sex. While congratulatin c 
Capt. Telfer on his successful industry and 
research, we could wish that he had disso- 
ciated himself still more entirely from the 
gaping curiosity of eighteenth century marvel- 
mongers. Would it not have been better to 
divide the book into three parts? First, a 
solid history of the diplomatic transactions in 
which D'Eon took part; then a monograph on 
his singular change of sta tus, apart from its 
political causes, and viewed in relation to the 
social manners and sentiments of the period ; 
and lastly — a. task to which Capt. Telfer and 
indeed none but a philosopher would, per- 
haps, be adequate — a biographical and psy- 
chological study of a personality so unusual 
and interesting. For it is not too much to 
say that if D'Eon had not so profoundly dis- 
trusted autobiography (his arguments, indeed, 
are modest and noble), he would have left 
pages not altogether unworthy of Cardan and 
De Retz. 

First let us dismiss this pretended mys- 
tery, uninteresting save for the obscure policy 
which suggested it. D'Eon was bom in 
1728; it was not till 1766 that rumours 
as to his sex arose, and not till 1777, 
after the close of his public career, that, 
by order of the French court, he assumed 
the female status, which he retained till his 
death in 1810. We can accept none of the 
arguments for his previous female disguise. 
His early life is a blank ; the tradition of his 
dedication to the Virgin by his mother, and 
his girl's costume from his fourth to his 
seventh year, is clearly an afterthought. 
Even admitting, which we do not, the truth 
of his mission to Elizabeth in 1755, the^ story 
of his thus gaining access to her intimacy 
rests mainly on the gossip — or, as we suspect, 
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the diplomatic intrigaes— of the Princess 
Dashkofl in 1766. There remains only the 
strange autograph letter of Louis XY., dated 
the same day as the letters of recall, and 

? printed hy Boutaric. In it he warns D'Eon 
as usual^ of the designs of his own ministers, 
orders him to hide himself and the king's 
secret papers, assuming female disguise, in 
which he has already served the king uaefuUy, 
This letter, pronounced a forgery by De Broglie 
on somewhat dubious grounds, is consistent 
with facts, but after all it proyes Httle. 

Our ownyersion of the evidence, materially 
differing from the author's, amounts briefly 
to this. D'Eon was a man of singular energy 
and manly spirit, of strictest propriety and 
reputation, but of an abnormally cold tempera- 
ment. At some period — ^possibly in Eussia, 
or even in Engltmd — ^he may have assumed 
disguise in the king's service. Humours of 
this, joined to his reticent behaviour in a 
dissolute society, gave colour to Madame 
DashkofPs story. These suspicions were 
seized on by De Guerchy's friends, and the 
Prench ministry, and even Louis XV. himself, 
seem to have been half convinced. D'Eon, 
at first resenting these insults, at last found 
that his best chance of outwitting Beaumar- 
chais and blackmailing Ycrgennes lay in 
acquiescing for the time in the imposture. 
Surely this is not improbable ! After long 
negotiations, the solemn treaty, seven pages 
long, was signed, the secret papers given up, 
the price settied, and D'Eon consented to 
assume the female dress, which he wore 
at first reluctantiy, but, in his old age 
and exile felt it imprudent to cast ofi. 
No adequate explanation has been offered for 
the infliction of this strange penance. We 
should venture to ascribe it to mixed and 
confused motives. Beaumarchais certainly, 
Louis XVI. probably, Yergennes possibly 
(though when first mooting the project 
his words are, '* si M. D*Eon voulait 
se travestir") came to believe the story. 
Yarious motives would then co-operate — 
regard for propriety, anxiety to pat down 
the blood feud between D'Eon and the young 
De Guerchy, to extinguish the restless career 
of the Chevalier, and neutralise the memory of 
his former insubordination, still more, we would 
suggest, to cast an air of suspicious melodrama 
over the story of the secret correspondence 
of Louis XY., which was to be buried in 
oblivion, and, lastly (as Lacretelle, Taylor 
and Yoltaire among others thought), some 
motives connected with other intrigues, of 
which nothing is known. Gapt. Telfer's 
suggestion as to the further papers retained 
tiU 1792, though valuable, requires stroDger 
proof. We have said enough to dwarf this 
famous dispute to its true insignificance, and 
need only add, that it was mainly the rough 
manly life and manners, and the indignant 
silence of the Chevalier, which caused such 
profound wondering and curiosity about the 
new Jeanne d'Arc. 

Turning to the earlier and more valuable 
part of the book, the reader wUl own that its 
graphic and well-connected narrative does 
more than supplement the researches of the 
Dae de Broglie. In fact it corrects them. 
If M. de Broglie in his honourable zeal for 
the reputation of the brothers De Broglio, 
has too hastily treated D'Eon as a low 
adventurer, Capt. Telfer, in his loyalty to his 



hero, has vindicated — ^perhaps too amply — ^his 
claims to distinction. His tone (witii a few 
exceptions which it would be ungracious to 
carp at) appears sufficiently dignified and 
jucHcious. Not having enjoyed the peculiar 
privileges of Gaillardet, Boutaric, and De 
Broglie in searching the French archives, he 
is perfectly justified in relying on their ex- 
tracts. Nor does he seem to have consulted 
the many MSS. at D'Eon's birthplace, Ton- 
nerre. On the other hand the large collec- 
tions of the British Museum and of Mr. 
Christie have been thoroughly sifted by him, 
the latter, we suppose, for the first time. 
Both probably formed the bulk of the papers 
left behind by the Chevalier at his death. So 
fctr as we can gather from the numerous foot- 
notes, this now material is mainly personal 
and biographical. 

C. G. L. A. A. T. D'Eon de Beaumont was 
of a noble Burgundian family (was it not 
rather noblesse de la robe ?), as his baptismal 
certificate shows. Educated at the College 
Mazarin, admitted to the Bar of Paris, a 
Doctor of Civil and Canon Law, relative of 
Archbishop Beaumont, and proUg^ of the 
Prince de Conti, he passed about 1655 into 
the secret service of Louis XY. In spite of 
our author's plausible arguments we can 
admit no more than the possibility of D'Eon's 
Russian Mission in that year. He may, 
indeed, have accompanied Douglas ; if so, we 
think he must have been included in his 
immediate expulsion. Here is no space for 
this discussion, which turns largely on con- 
fiicting dates, but we cannot refrain from a 
decided opinion. At all events in 1756 
Douglas appears again at the court of Eliza- 
beth with D'Eon as secretary, combining with 
Woronzoff and Estcrhazy (the Treaty of Yer- 
sailles had just been signed) to detach the 
Empress from the English and Prussian 
interests. After a secret mission to Paris 
in 1757, D'Eon remained as secretary to the 
new embassy, first under De rH6pital and 
then under Breteuil. 

In view of the curious secret despatches 
and instructions, and of the remarkable, if 
not very momentous, diplomatic success of 
the French mission, it would be idle to dis- 
miss D'Eon, with Catherine's sneer, as a mere 
galopin politique. It was his curious lot to 
take part in the negotiations at the opening 
and the close of the Seven Years' War, as 
well as (in 1761) to share in the fighting 
and win his Cross of St. Louis as aide-de-camp 
to the Marcchal de Broglio, and his brother 
the Count, who was the chief instrument of 
LouisI secret policy. His loyalty to the De 
Broglios and to the king was fatal. Involved 
in the quarrel between the marshal and 
Soubise, he incurred the wrath of Mdme. de 
Pompadour, and so of the Foreign Minister, 
the Due de Praslin. Sent to England with 
^ivemois (who, like Choiseul, remained his 
friend to the last), he probably knew more 
than the contracting parties of the secrets of 
the Peace — for that there were secrets we 
cannot but maintain, absurd as were the ex- 
aggerated charges of the Opposition. His 
career in England is too ^miliar to most 
readers to need comment ; but they will wel- 
come this full connected narrative, which 
brings together the various points of interest 
one is constantly meeting, not least the 
singular cases and precedents of international 



and common law and of police to which his 
troubled fortunes gave rise. 

Nor can we discuss at all — ^for to do so 
cursorily would be injustice — the new light 
which is here shed upon the plots of Louis 
XY, at which all readers of the '' Secret du 
Roi " have been startied. The spectacle of a 
despot, with a taste and some talent for 
intrigue, amusing his leisure with foreign 
affairs, and, by the help of three or four con- 
federates, thwarting the policy of his own 
envoys at the great Courts, while dreading 
detection by his mistresses and ministers, is 
unique in history. More than that, it is not 
onlv important in its bearing upon the 
diplomatic history of the period, but of pro- 
found didactic importance to the political 
philosopher in estimating the nature and the 
responsibility of those hereditary governors 
from whom the French people afterwards 
withdrew their mandate. In these secret mis- 
sions the Chevalier was, if not the leading, 
the most active agent. The most important 
and the most compromising of them all — the 
preparation (before the signatures of the Treaty 
of Peace were well dry) of the plan of an 
invasion of England — was confided entirely to 
his care ; and, while persecuted and disgraced 
by the Prench (Government, he remained till 
the king's death in his confidence and secret 
service. His proud, passionate, instinctive 
fidelity condoniid all royal ingratitude; but 
half-crazed by indignation against de Guerchy 
and his other enemies, he made the Crown 
buy the silence it was too mean to reward. 
This volume is a handsome and generous 
tribute to a memory not unworthy of it. It 
will tend to rescue from an unmerited martyr- 
dom of ridicule and obloquy, a man of strong 
and enlightened piety, of pure and blameless 
morals, of acute and grave mind, of jealous and 
delicate honour, a man of many faults, of 
violent and angry passions, implacable and 
resentful, degraded perforce by the work he 
had to do, but doing that work and meeting 
the dangers of it with manly fortitude and 
philosophy, a man whose resUess impulse was 
inspired by a spirit to us well-nigh lost — 
that of loyalty, E. Pubcbix. 



Gr%mnC9 Sottsehold Tales, With the Author's 
Notes. Translated from the German and 
Edited by Margaret Hunt. With an In- 
troduction by Andrew Lang. In 2 Vols. 
(Bell.) 

Mrs. Hunt has rendered a valuable service to 
English students of folk-lore by this trans- 
lation of Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm's Kinder- 
und Hausmdrchen. The many previous trans- 
lators have regarded the work rather as a 
mere children's book than as a collection of 
documents for scientific study. The tales, as 
hitherto presented to English readers, have, 
therefore, suffered changes and mutilations 
which materially impair their value ; and the 
instructive notes added by the authors to the 
earlier editions have been till now accessible 
only in their original language. Mrs. Hunt's 
aim has been to give a faithful version of the 
entire work as it was written, without any 
other change than the occasional softening of 
some unessential coarseness of expression. 
The translation reads very well, and in the 
few passages which I have compared with the 
original it appears satisfactory in point of 
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KCurBCT. To the notes Mrs. Hunt has made 
ttme additions, several of which are of con- 
ioderable value. 

Mr. Lang's Introduction is not, as may 
perhaps be supposed, a mere re-hash of what 
he has previously published on the origin of 
mythology. On the contrary, it seems to me 
to contain a much more cautious and intel- 
ligible statement of the author's theories than 
can be found either in Custom and Mythy or in 
the article '' Mythology," in the EneycU^aedia 
BriUumica, The opinions and arguments of 
opponents seem, on the whole, to be presented 
with more accuracy, and the style shows much 
less of the undesirable quality which a very 
friendly critic of Oustom and Myth has indicated 
by saying that it is often difficult to deter- 
mine whether Mr. Long is serious or joking. 
As Mrs. Hunt's translation calls for little 
remark, I may be permitted to devote this 
article principally to a discussion of the 
theories set forth in the Introduction. 

I will begin by admitting what probably 
Mr. Lang wUl regard as his main contention 
—^namely, that we must expect to find in the 
mjTths of civilised peoples, as Mr. Tylor has 
taught us to find in their customs and in- 
stitutions, considerable survivals of a pre- 
historic condition which has its best acces- 
sible illustration in the state of things exist- 
ing among modem savages. I farther admit 
that the wider comparison of myths, on which 
]£r. Lang insists, has shown cause for dis- 
crediting in many details the theories of 
mythical interpretation which have been 
founded on an exclusive study of the Aryan 
mythology. On the basis of these admissions 
I propose to examine the soundness of Mr. 
Lfloig's system, and the justice of its claim 
to supersede what is known as the *^ ortho- 
dox " theory. 

Mr. Lftng maintains that a large proportion 
of the incidents composing, for instance, the 
Greek ortheVedicmythologies are derived from 
itorieft which in the savage period were told 
of nameless *' somebodies," and were after- 
wards worked up into the fabulous histories 
of gods and heroes. The motives which 
actoated the inventors of these primeval 
stories were much the same as those 
which actuate the modem novelist — the 
deare to astonish or interest, and the desire 
to inculcate certain moral lessons. And the 
process by which the stories were framed was 
fr-iually identical in character with jthat 
•dopt^ in modem fiction — the selection and 
combination of such incidents as had hap- 
pened, or were thought likely to happen, in 
everyday life. While these primeval stories 
of nameless somebodies have on the one hand 
been developed into mythological systems, 
they hare on the other hand come down 
through different channels in something like 
their original shape, and still survive in the 
koosehold tales of European popular tradition. 
The theory that household tales are degraded 
fivine myths Mr. Lang rejects on the whole, 
though allowing that it may be true in a 
tnall and uncertain proportion of instances 
Tbii is not a complete, but, I trust, as far as it 
V>es a eorreet statement of Mr. Lang's expla- 
tttioQ of the origin of mythology, and of the 
Rlatiott between it and household tales. 

^ow the doctrine of the ''nameless some- 
My " is evidently a mere hypothesis which 
ao diraet evidence can prove or disprove. Its 



claim to acceptance must consist solely in its 
abstract probability. But if we assume with 
Mr. Lang that certain stories originated in 
the infancy of the human race, it is natural 
to suppose that they would be produced by 
the process involving the smallest expendi- 
ture of mental effort. It seems to me that it 
would require a greater effort to invent a 
story concerning a ''nameless somebody" 
than to imagine some known and named per- 
son as going through a series of adventures 
consistent with, and suggested by, his general 
character. We escape this difficulty if we 
suppose that the heroes of primeval romance 
were either real men who had become famous 
through their actual exploits, or else divine 
beings — ^the creations of nature-mythology. 
Of course, when an adventure had once been 
narrated respecting one known person it could 
easily be transferred afterwords to another 
known person, and ultimately (if the incident 
were interesting enough to be remembered for 
its own sake) to a "nameless somebody." 
On this view the stories of " nameless some- 
bodies " represent, not as Mr. Lang says, the 
primeval germ of mythology, but (so far as 
they have anything to do with mythology at 
all) the last stage of its decay. 

When Mr. It'mg asserts that the household 
tales of modem Europe contain but few 
instances of degraded divine myths, it is 
natural to ask what has become of the mass 
of religious mythology which once occupied 
so large a space in the imagination of the 
inhabitants of at least the greater part of 
Europe. If it be true that stories of pre- 
historic human life have survived from an 
inconceivably remote past down to our own 
times, it is strange indeed that the divine 
myths, which in comparatively recent periods 
were deeply imprinted on men's minds by 
religious reverence, should have vanished and 
left no trace. Analogy would lead us to 
expect that when the old gods ceased to be 
believed in, their wonderful adventures 
would continue to be related of saints or 
other historical personages, or possibly of 
"nameless somebodies." That this process 
has actually been gone through, has in many 
cases been clearly proved by Grimm in his 
Deutsche Mythohgie ; and it is is only reason- 
able to suppose that the same thing has 
frequently happened where decisive evidence 
is wanting. The search for myths disguised 
in household tales, however, is confessedly a 
study which requires the utmost caution; 
and Mr. Lang's collection of parallel stories 
from widely distant countries, where his- 
torical connexion is out of the question, 
supplies a wholesome corrective against hasty 
speculations in this direction. 

But Mr. Lang does not, of course, maintain 
that all mythology is made up of primeval 
romances of human life. He admits the 
existence of genuine nature-myth. In this 
department, however, I think he attributes 
disproportionate importance to the aetio- 
logical class of myths — that is to say, to the 
myths which were consciously framed in 
answer to a distinct question as to the origin 
of some natural fact. Now such myths 
cannot have been originally told of a "name- 
less somebody." The personages introduced 
into the story are either gods — ^known by 
name — or at least beings already famous as 
possessing supernatural power* In other 



words, the aetiological nature-myth is an 
unessential aftergrowth on a previously 
existing mythology. The really important 
nature-myths are those which arise from direct 
personification of natural objects. Mr. Lang, 
however, recognises the existence of this clasM 
only in a half-hearted and uncertain fashion. 
Zeus, for instance,, is admitted to be the 
personified sky (unless, indeed, he was n 
pre-historic savage named Sky!); but tie 
anthropomorphic history of Zeus is a con- 
glomerate of incidents from floating stories 
about "nameless somebodies," totem gods, 
and so forth. It is here that Mr. Lang differs 
most widely from the "orthodox" mytho- 
logists, who maintain that the stories of gods 
and heroes consist to a large extent of parables 
of the recurring phenomena of nature. He 
fails to see, in what can be known or inferred 
as to the character of early human thought, 
any cause which could account for suck 
parables being mistaken for true history. 

Mr. Lang*8 attitude on this question is due 
to his ignoring the agency of language in the 
production of myth. He states, as two con- 
tradictory alternatives, the view that the 
personification of natural objects and powers 
is due to an instinctive tendency of the human 
mind, and the view that it proceeds from the 
infiuence of language. Mr. Lang, of course, 
accepts the former altemative. But are the 
two really contradictory ? There would have 
been little thought in the world but for the 
impulse towards mutual communication, and 
the course of evolution of human thought has 
been largely infiuenced by the nature of the 
instrument by which thought had to be ex- 
pressed. Even modern philosophers are some- 
times guilty of mistaking distinctions of words 
for distinctions in fact. There was assuredly 
once a time when the movements of the sun 
could only be spoken of by using what we 
should call violent metaphors — ^by describing 
them, for instance, as the actions of a man. 
This habit of speech would inevitably lead to 
the belief that the Sun-man, of whom the 
visible sun was a disguise, had in his proper 
human form literally gone through such and 
such adventures. When, in the development 
of language, the sun ceased to be known by 
the old name, that name would still cling to 
the divine Sun-man, whose personality would 
gradually grow more and more detached from 
the phy sicsd sun, until, perhaps, any connection 
between the two was altogether forgotten. 
When this took place, the history of this 
divine man might be enlarged by romantic 
expansion, by incidents borrowed from other 
mythic stories, and from jhistorical tradition. 
There is surely nothing paradoxical in this 
theory, nor in the further supposition that 
successive or simultaneous names for the 
sun may have given rise to the belief in a 
number of sun-men, each with his own name 
and separate history. Any other striking 
natural phenomenon might in the same 
way lead to the creation of several dif- 
ferent mythic personages. There is here a 
vera causa for the rise of a large body of myth- 
ology; and I think it is difficult to study 
carefully any of the greater mythological 
systems without feeling convinced that this 
cause has actually been widely operative. 

Mr. Lang's most effective argument against 
all this is that primitive man had much more 
interest in men and women than in sky and 
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sun and cloud ; and that, therefore, he is more 
likely to have framed myths about the former 
than about the latter. But has not Mr. Lang 
himself told us that to the pre-hietoric mind 
sky and sun and cloud wet^e men and women *^ 
If so, in addition to their interest as humaiT^ 
beings, they had also the interest of super- 
human power which might at any moment be 
used for weal or woe, and that of a mysterious 
disguise that might at any moment be un- 
expectedly laid aside. It is quite likely that 
to a pre-lustoric man the Sky-man or the Sun- 
man was a person much more worth talking 
about than his next-wigwam-neighbour, or 
even his own heroic ancestor. 

I muFt protest against the notion, common 
to Mr. Lang with some of his opponents, that 
the mythopoeic age belongs entirely to a 
time long anterior to history. It would be 
truer to say that the creation of myth never 
wholly ceases among any people until its 
logical culture is on a level with its poetic 
instinct towards imaginative sympathy with 
nature. Survivals from primitive savagery 
certainly do not explain the great bulk of the 
Aryan mythology. Such survivals, I have 
little doubt, do exist ; but it should be remem- 
bered that many apparent instances of them 
may be (as Sir George Cox long ago recog- 
nised) simply cases in which Greeks and 
Hindus have borrowed from the ** totem " or 
" fetish " cults of rudrr nations whom they 
absorbed. 

I have far exceeded my intended limits of 
space in pointing out what I think the defects 
of Mr. Lang's treatment of mythology. To 
speak of its merits is less necessary : Mr. Lang 
has the crowd on his side. But I should be sorry 
to leave unexpressed my conviction that his 
method is, within its proper limits, a sound 
and fruitful one. He has not refuted the 
philological theory of mythology ; but he has 
corrected many erroneous applications of it, 
and has thrown important light on some 
departments of the subject which have been 
hitherto almost ignored. 

Henhy BfiAnLET. 



The Teaching of the Tiffelvs Apostles. AtSax^ 
Ta)v 8ctf8c«:a 'AttootoXcdv. A Translation with 
Notes, and Excursus (I.-IX.) illustrative 
of the "Teaching," and the Greek Text. 
By Canon Spence. (Nisbet.) 

This edition of The Teaching of the Apostles, 
in its parchment cover and on antique paper, 
makes an attractive-looking volume. Canon 
Spence's translation is good ; but there are a 
few points to which attention may be called. 
In chap. V. 0a/}/Aaic€idt is translated * * philtres " ; 
should it not rather be " druggings " ? In 
the same chapter ^6op€i9 irXaa-fiaTo^ 0€ou, 
** corrupters of the image of God," should 
certainly be ** corrupters of God's handiwork." 
In chap. ix. Sta 'Iiyo-ou rov trauBo^ <tov is twice 
rendered ** through Jesus Thy Son." That 
the authorised version renders iraiSa by 
** son" in the Acts cannot bo held to justify 
this translation. Canon Spence would have 
done better to follow the precedent of the 
Eevised Version and given ** servant." In 
chap. xi. ov fi€v€l 8c ti^iipav /xiav, "he shall 
not stay more than one day." This is ap- 
parently the meaning, but it is an impossible 
rendering of the text as it stands. We must 
either, with Hilgenfeld, omit the oh, or, with 



Hamack, interpolate ct /117. In the same 

chapter iravra Trpof^rfnqv . . . ou TrctpowrfTC, 

" every prophet . . . yo shall not try," should, 
of course, be " any prophet." In chap. xvi. 
cKTrrrao-co)?, ** a soaring forth " ; should it not 
rather be "a spreading " out," as of wings? 
Canon Spence understands it of the living, 
who are to be caught up to meet the Lord in 
the air ; but I should fancy it rather refers 
to the wings of the angels of doom, and that 
the New Testament parallel is to be sought in 
Matt. xxiv. 31, rather than in 1 Thess. iv. 
13-17. 

Let us now see how Canon Spence deals 
with the one or two difficulties of the piece. 
Has §€ TT/oo^iJnTS . . . Trotwv €is fiv<m^pioy 
KocrfiLKov ckkXtjo-uis (chap, xi.), where Hamack 
takes iroLtav absolutely, translating "der in 
Hinblick auf das irdische Gehcimniss der 
Kirche," Canon Spence translates "every 
prophet who summons assemblies for the pur- 
pose of showing an earthly mystery." This 
gives so good a sense that one wonders any 
other should have been suggested; but the 
objection probably is the use of cic/cXi^a-uz? in a 
sense which it has almost lost in the New 
Testament, and that the arrangement of the 
words is too artificial for the rude style of the 
writer. By the "earthly mystery" Canon 
Spence understands, with Bryennios, a sym- 
bolic action, like Ezekiel's laying siege to the 
tile, and by ap)(aLOi, 7r/M><^i}rat the prophets of 
the Old Testament. This, in spite of Har- 
nack, must surely be right. Even if the 
Teaching was written in the second qucurter 
of the second century, if the author was 
acquainted with the Old Testament at all, 
he could hardly mean by "the ancient 
prophets " any but those of the older dispensa- 
tion. At any rate, we may remember that 
the prophets of the primitive Church some- 
times used symbolic actions, as is clear from 
the example of Agabus. 

In the same chapter, immediately above, is 
the other chief diinculty. Kat 7ra9 ?rpo^ifn;9 
o/oi'^cDi/ rpdrriiioLv iv irvivyLart., k.t.X. This Canon 
Spence translates, "And no prophet who in 
the Spirit orders a love-feast eats himself of 
it." Probably this is substantially the mean- 
ing, though for love-foast should be substi- 
tuted a more general expression, such as a 
dinner, %,e., for the poor. If the prophet's 
chief object is to get a dinner for himself, 
then he is a false prophet. In chap. xvi. 
VTT avTov rov KaraOifiaro^ is translated " under 
the very curse " ; but, in the note, it is ex- 
plained that the " very curse " is Jesus him- 
self, who is here so-called " in terrible irony." 
This is probably the true meaning ; but, if so, 
we ought to read not "under," but "by the 
very curse." 

Canon Spence's notes are generally ex- 
cellent. It is, however, no harm to point 
out that the word Trinity does not, of course, 
occur in the text, though Canon Spence 
writes as if it did. The Excursus in this 
volume are an able, though far from ex- 
haustive, treatment of the several points of 
interest raised by this treatise. They are too 
short to be in all respects satisfying, and are 
not to be compared to the elaborate essay of 
Hamack. One of the most important features 
of the original work, it is well known, is the 
position as signed to the apostolate, the apostles 
being represented as men in active employ- 



from one of whom a visit might any day be 
expected. Now from this circumstance one 
of two inferences inevitably follows : either 
that the apostolate continued some way into 
the second century, or that the Teaching 
belongs to the first. Of those inferences 
Harnack draws the former, and Canon Spence 
the latter ; but which of the two is right I 
doubt if there are any means of deciding. 
Canon Spence thinks that he sees signs that 
the apostolate was an office which was fast 
passing away. Now this, I submit, is just 
what we do not see. At the same time, it 
may be admitted, there is nothing in the 
Teaching, assuming its early date, inconsistent 
with the common view that all apostles must 
have been witnesses of the Resurrection. That 
the apostles of our treatise claimed, indeed, 
to have received their commission from Christ 
in person (it might be by supernatural means, 
as in the case of Paul) need not, from any 
point 6f view, be questioned; but to make 
them necessarily contemporaneous with the 
original twelve, would not this require a higher 
antiquity for the Teaching than oven Canon 
Spence would ascribe to it ? Canon Spence 
also lays stress on the position of the episco- 
pate. Bishops and deacons are mentioned as 
if they were almost on a par, and they both 
alike hold their office by the election of the 
people. "Early in the second century," 
says Canon Spence, "the genuine epistles of 
Ignatius [but which are they ?J testify with 
ample fulness to the rise of the episcopal 
power." Probably the first quarter of the 
second century is precisely the period of 
church history of which we are most ignorant ; 
and, notwithstanding the assertion, quoU^d 
from Bishop Lightfoot, that "early in the 
second century the episcopal office was firmly 
and widely established," I cannot think this 
argument conclusive. There are some strong 
reasons for believing that the Teaching may 
belong to the first century, but the evidence 
cannot be pronounced conclusive; and, con- 
sidering the darkness which stUI hangs over 
the post-apostolic age, the safest, if not the 
most satisfactory, course is to hold one's judg- 
ment in suspense. 

Robert B. Dbuumokd. 



Les PolynSsiens: Leur origine, leurs migra- 
tions, leur langage. Par le Dr. A. Lesson. 
Ouvrage redige d'apr^s le Manuscrit dc 
Tauteur par Ludovic Martinet. Tome IV. 
(Paris : Leroux.) 

The former volumes of this work, 'which 
appeared at intervals, were noticed in the 
AcADEMr, first on May 29, 1880, and at greater 
length on February 24, 1883. The presi^nt 
and concluding volume consists for the most 
part — besides some appendices, mainly trans- 
lated from English writers, on the natural 
history and mythology of New Zealand — -of a 
resumi of the theory which the entire work is 
intended to prove — ^viz,, that the Polynesian 
race, instead of having migrated, as is com- 
monly supposed, at a comparatively recent 
date, to New Zealand, originated there, and 
spread thence over the Pacific, and even to 
the continents of America, Asia, and Africa. 



The chief defects of the work from a critical 

point of view, such a3 the wearisome amount 

ment, travelling from place to place, and [ of repetition, besides the dependence ou 
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suthorities now ont of date, and the apparent 
jrant of relevance in much of the reasoning, 
hare been already pointed out • in these 
columns, as quoted above; but it must be 
added that the work shows abundant signe of 
labour and research, and, thanks to an ade- 
quate index, mach varied information bearing 
on the subject is made available. 

As regiurds the origin of the Polynesian 
race, every solution of the problem is beset 
with difficulties. The race is scattered over 
a wide area, with a resemblance between its 
branches, in language, customs, and appear- 
ance, 80 close as to point to a comparatively 
recent separation from the parent stem ; yet 
no clear connexion can be traced with any 
continental race, or language, or locality; 
and, as Dr. Lesson points out, the Polynesians 
are only found in the Pacific, to the east of a 
line drawn from iN'ew Zealand to Hawaii. 
P^haps this is the strongest argument for 
his New Zealand theory; but it is only a 
negative one. He points to the affinities 
thought by recent observers to connect the 
Polynesians with the Dayaks and Bataks of 
the Indian Archipelago, and the Stiengs of 
Cambodia, as a proof that the migrations of 
the former extended even into Asia ; but the 
opposite conclusion might be equally deduced. 
The occurrence, again, of Polynesian settle- 
ments on the eastern side of several Mela- 
nesian islands, some of them admittedly 
recent, may be accounted for otherwise than 
by Bupponng it to show, against all the 
tradition, that the current of the early migra- 
tion ran westwards. The author detects the 
presence of the race not only in Madagascar, 
but on the continent of Africa ; but surely it 
is easier to suppose that such a migration pro- 
ceeded from a centre in the Archipelago or 
neighbouring mainland of South-east Asia 
than from New Zealand, even with the help 
of an intervening Lcmuria. And the greater 
resemblance — ^which he admits — of the Mala- 
gasy to the Samoan than to the Maori lan- 
piage would then be natural enough, both 
Sdmoan and Malagasy being derived from the 
Mime Asiatic source. His assertion that the 
^laori is the primitive Polynesian speech 
(loes not seem to rest on any substantial 
fTvunds. This may also, perhaps, be said 
•jf other linguistic arguments in the 
l->3k. Some curious verbal coincidences are 
quoted between the Polynesian and the Carib 
xcd old Egyptian ; but what is the value of 
a resemblance between certain Polynesian and 
African words when the meanings of the 
W'jids are different ? The author returns in 
this volume to the traditions of the Maoris on 
the northern island, relating their migrations 
from *' Hawahiki," which he is convinced is 
none other than l^e middle island of New 
Zcalaad, and the primeval home of the race. 
Faese traditions would support the author's 
view much more effectually if he could prove 
that any of them which contaiu distinctively 
Xi-w Zealand references occur in the other 
Polynesian groups. They evidently relate 
*'} migrations undertaken at different epochs^ 
Dr. Lesson says it is possible to distin- 
r^ifth between the earlier traditions and the 
Si^re recent; it seems very doubtful, how- 
''^*'T, whether the Maoris themselves can 
^nw any such distinction. Some of the 
Toyages appear to bo short, and very probably 
fram the neighbouring southern island. This 



would explain the allusions to high mountains, 
and snow and lakes ; but, to take only a few 
points among many, legends which describe 
great lizards — i.e,y crocodiles, or the importa- 
tion from '^ Hawahiki " of the dog and of the 
cultivated tare {Aloeasia maerorrhiza) — seem to 
point to a very different origin. 

COTTTTS TeOTTEK. 



BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

The Diary of a CiviliarCa Wife in India, 
1877-82, By Mrs. Robert Moss King. With 
numerous Illustrations. In 2 vols. (Bentlev.) 
This book, which at once arrests attiantionby 
the graceful ornament on its plain white bind- 
ing, contains just what its title purports. It is 
a narrative of ordinary life in the plains of 
Hindustan, varied by frequent trips to the hills, 
which have now become as customary with 
Anglo-Indians as the autumnal sojourn at the 
seaside to English children. The period 
happens to cover not the first years, but the 
last years, of the writer's exile in the East, so 
that we are saved all that elaborate explana- 
tion of common things which the newcomer 
imagines must be interesting to others because 
they are strange to himself. Mrs. King writes 
as one already possessed of the needful ex- 
perience to understand what was going on 
around her; and she publishes — if she did 
not originally write — for those who are pre- 
viously acquainted with the trivialities of 
Indian life. Ill-natured gossip and profound 
views on politics are alike absent &om her 
pages. But she does not decline to enliven 
them with picturesque details, nor to express 
her own views on passing events with unusual 
independence. Though it would be absurd to 
compare her with the great lady ta*avellers of 
our generation, yet she may be quoted as 
another example of the rule that women make 
keener observers than men, and that their 
literary style is less self-conscious. The de- 
scriptions and comments scattered through the 
book deserve more space than we can afford to 
give. Here are a few points that we have 
found novel. While ** on tour " with her 
husband, they met the superintendent of 
police, whose duty it was to inspect certain 
Rajput villages accused of female infanticide. 
In such cases, whenever the proportion of girls 
is found to fall below a certain limit, a punitive 
force is quartered in the village, and the in- 
habitants are subjected to various disagreeable 
regulations. The only result, according to the 
superintendent of police, is that they have now 
taken to killing the boys so as to bring about 
the due proportion in another way. Ag^ain, 
while paying a visit to Jaipur, in jkajputana, 
Mrs. King writes : — 

<< This afternoon we went to the public gardens, 
which are most beautifully kept up, the turf &ur- 
pasaing in extent and greenness any I have seen in 
India. Some fete was going on, and a brighter, 
gayer, happier scene there could not be. There 
were crowds of natives, men and women in quite 
equal proportions, which is not common. Most of 
them were in gala dress, the women's chadars being 
red, pink, green or yellow, and the effect was most 
brilliant. Every one was doing what seemed to 
him good— groups of women clustered on the grass 
like liower dumps, singing gaily some merry shrill 
chant ; children, some gaUy dressed, others nearly 
naked, all playing together and rolling down a 
grassy bank ; men and children crowding the 
merry-go-round, all bright and joyous-looking, 
and as orderly and well-behaved as the most 
aristocratic crowd could be. It was a scene never 
withessed in the public gardens under [English 
rule." 

The sketches by the author, reproduced by some 
mechanical process more pleasing than usual, 
add to the attractiveness of a book which we 



cannot commend too highly for its brightness 
and its simplicity. 

Sketches in Spain from Naturey Art, and Life, 
By John Lomas. (Edinburgh: Black.) lids 
is far the best book of tourist travel in Spain 
which we have read for many a day. The 
author has taken pains to study and to inform 
himself on the subject of which he writes, and 
this is just what the average tourist writer 
neglects to do. There is here little or no hasty 
jotting down of impressions formed from a 
single visit. Nearly every building or work of 
art described has been carefully examined and 
paused over tmtil really understood. In fact, 
were it equally illustrated, this smaller volume 
might almost take the place of Street's noble 
tome on Gothic Architecture in Spain ; any 
sb'ght deficiency in technical knowledge is 
compensated by a greater catholicity of taste. 
Mr. Lomas does not reserve his commendations 
for a favourite style only, but can appreciate 
really good and artistic work under whatever 
form. The sketches of nature promised on the 
title are not obtrusive or too elaborate attempts 
at word-painting, but always show a reserve of 
power, and give such indications only as enable 
the reader's imagination to realise the scene. 
Except, x>erhaps, in the North-west, the writer 
hardly goes beyond the beaten track ; it is the 
pains and trouble taken rightiy to understand 
and describe familiar objects which sive the 
book its value. Among chapters which tell of 
the less frequented spote, we may mark out as 
especially good those on Segovia and Tarragona. 
Readers will be grateful to our author for noting 
down the words and music of the Seixes of SeviUe. 
These religious dances, however, are not confined 
to Seville. In many places in the North, from 
Bilbao to the frontiers of Catalonia, men 
still dance gravely before the Host ; and 
we have conversed with those, not much past 
middle ase, who remember it in spots where it 
is now cQscontinued. Larramendi, the Jesidt 
(17o6), has a chapter in defence of these reli- 
gious dances of the North. The author's 
remarks on church music are discriminating, 
and make us regret that he seems to have had 
no opportunity of judging the merits of the 
masses of Doyague, almost the only master 
whom Spaniards claim as equal to foreign 
composers in that style. There are some 
symptoms of fatigue towards the conclusion 
of i£e work; the words (p. 400), "one gets 
heartily siok of the very thought of church or 
convent," come like a thimder-dap upon the 
enthusiastic reader. With the remonsinuioe to 
the ordinary British tourist in the Preface we 
heartily concur, but we are not equally at one 
with the strictures which follow. Here and 
Nowhere are marks of undue contempt for 
modem ^anish literature. The chief states- 
men of Spain lament as bitteriy as does our 
author the want of a true electaral body, and 
feel how impossaible all real constitutional 
government is without it. A perusal of Ool- 
meiro's lately published Cortes of Leon and 
Castille shows that the movement of the Comu- 
neros was no "misguided patriotism." Full 
justice cannot be done to Moorish architecture 
without a knowledge of Cairene as well as of 
Spanish masterpieces. The likeness of some of 
the Catalan churches to our Anglo- Normaa 
archictecture may be accounted for by an 
identical origin from the school of Lombardy, 
the fatherland of Lanfranc and of Anselm. 
Lombardo-Gothic is a term applied to the 
political institutions of Catalonia, and may 
serve for her architecture also. We doubt the 
Moorish origiu of the work in the early Asturian 
Church ;. the date seems rather to point to the 
Romanesque churches of Southern and Central 
France as the true prototype. These miscon- 
ceptions, if indeed they are such, do not detract 
from the merit of the work as a whole. It is 
one which every lover of art, and especially of 
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architecture, should take as a companion in a 
tour in Spain. 

Nine Tears in Nipon. By Henry Faulds. 
(Gardner.) Mr. Faulds. as surgeon of the 
Tsukiji Hospital at Tokio, has passed nine 
years in Japan, and has, therefore, some reason 
to belieye tiiat his experience of that country 
may be interesting to English readers. Although 
he has nothing very new to tell us, and has no 
great literary g^ts, he has managed to fill 
nearly three hundred pages with matter which 
is generally amusing and never dull. Though 
not a great traveller, he made a pilgrimage to 
Fiji, a trip to Nikko, and paid a visit to Nagasaki 
and Tokio, and his record of these journeys is 
full of agreeable incident and anecdote, ana his 
observations on the inhabitants, the animals, and 
the vegetation, are worth reading. In other 
chapters he touches lightly upon the education, 
the art, and the philosophy of Japan, and 
those which conclude the oook are devoted to 
1 lie manners and customs and the author's own 
opinions upon the country and its prospects. 
We are glad to have his testimony to the 
widespread improvement of the morality and 
intellectual condition of the people. On the 
whole, the book is one for which we may 
be thankful in a moderate way, but it scarcely 
excites our anticipations for that further work 
on the religious and moral systems of Japan 
for which he appears to have gathered material. 

East by West : a Journey in the Recess. By 
Henry W. Lucy. In 2 vols. (Bentley). Our 
author has, we believe, won his reputation in 
journalism by descriptive sketches of parliamen- 
tary life. We mention this as explaining the 
word "Recess" in his secondary title, which 
may be taken to moan the period between August 
and February. In these few months he circum- 
navi^ted the globe from "East to West," 
runnmg across the United States, spending 
some time in Japan, stopping at Hong Kong, 
Singapore, and Ceylon, and visiting the chief 
cities of Northern India. Some portion of his 
exx>eTiences of travel have already seen the light 
in the Daily News, where somehow they seemed 
more appropriate than in their present form of 
two substantial volumes. For it must be 
admitted that Mr. Lucy has not anything very 
novel to tell. The yrand tour of the northern 
hemisphere is as common now as was the yrand 
tour of Europe in the last century. Nothing 
new remains to be said about the ** S." roads of 
1 few York, the Chinese question in California, 
the jinrikisha of Japan, the towers of silence at 
Bombay, and the Suez Canal. The triteness of 
the subject can only be redeemed by the acuteness 
of the observer, or by the fluency of his style. 
And here we must do Mr. Lucv the justice of 
saying that he has produced a book which any 
one may read with pleasure, and which leaves 
as its most permanent impression on the mind a 
favourable opinion of the author. 

La Patrie honyroise: Souvenirs personnels. 
Par Mdme. Adam (Juliette Lamber.) Paris : 
Nouvelle Revue.) This handsome volume of 
more than three hundred pages contains the 
impressions de voyaye of a fortnight spent in 
Him^^ary. The method by which so short a 
visit IS made to yield so much printed matter is 
simple enough. Mdme. Adam's literary reputa- 
tion and her well-known hostility to Oermany 
procured her a large circle of Himgarian friends 
and admirers. With one exception they all 
appear to have belonged to the parties of the 
Opposition. Their conversations m the railway 
carriage and at the breakfast table are reported 
at fuU length. Their statements are accepted 
without criticism, and reproduced without a 
hint that there is another side to the shield. 
The feminine malice with which she paints 
those who did iiot take part in the ovation she 
received is amusing. The Prime Minister, M. 
Tisza, reminds her of un j>etft institnteur 



allemand. Although she does not descend to 
the level of M. Tissot, her book is marked by a 
like striving after efleot. The gypsies who take 
part in anti-semitic riots do so from a love of 
their country. A vulgar malefactor is demoted 
as a modem Robin Hood. Of the eztraoroinary 
devotion of the peasants to their magnates she 
will quote two instances out of a thousand that 
have been told her. In one word, the authoress 
of La Patrie honyroise is an agreeable writer, 
but a most unsafe guide. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mit. Fkancis T. Palquavb, to whom we owe 
not only The Qolden Treasury but also 
selections in the same series from Shakspere's 
Lyrics and from Herrick, is now preparmg a 
selection from Tennyson, with notes. One of 
the chief objects of the notes fwhich will be 
studiously brief) is to assign to the poems their 
original motive, which was in many oases a 
suggestion from various friends of the poet. 

A CHEAP edition, being the sixth, of Mr. R. 
Bosworth Smith's Life of Lord Lawrence will 
be published on February 10. It will contain 
an appendix of some thirty pages dealing with 
the controversy as to the character of Hodson 
of Hodson's Horse which was excited by the 
publication of certain statements in the first 
edition. Among other documents heve printed 
for the first time is a minute of Lord Dalhousie 
upon the finding of the Court of Inquiry into 
Hodson's conduct when in command of the 
Guides in 1855, together vrith a long letter 
from Gen. Crawford Chamberlain, now the sole 
survivor of those who sat on that Court. There 
are also letters from the late Sir George Law- 
rence, Sir Henry Daly (who commanded the 
regiment after Hodson's death), Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, and Sir Henry Norman. Some 
of the disclosures in these letters are starUing 
enough ; but their publication has been, in a 
measure, forced upon Mr. Bosworth Smith by 
the indiscriminate defence of Hodson by his 
friends. His widow, we may here mention, 
died last autumn. A Hindustani translation of 
the Life of Lord Lawreiice has recently appeared 
at Allahabad. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen wiQ publish shortiy 
a History of Hindustan by Mr. H. G. Keene, 
C.S.I. , late of the Bengal Civil Service. The 
term ** Hindustan " is taken in its strict sense 
as limited to Northern India — the country, in 
short, where Hindi is the vernacular langua^. 
The work begins— where all history necessarily 
begins in India — witii the conquest by the 
Mahommedans in the tenth century, and will 
form a sort of introductory supplement to the 
author's book on The Fall of the Muyhal Em- 
pire, 

We have pleasure in stating that our esteemed 
contributor, the Rev. Isaac Taylor; Rector of 
Settrington, has been appointed by the Arch- 
bishop Canon and Prebendary of York. 

Some deW has taken place in the printing of 
Mr. H. T. Wnarton's promised book on Sappho, 
which has already been announced in the 
Academy; but subscribers may expect to 
receive their copies some time in March. 
Meanwhile advantage has been taken of the 
delay to add some new features to the work, 
without augmenting its price. There will be a 
bibliography of Sappho, as complete as the 
author can make it; and a frontispiece, con- 
sisting of a medallion head of Sappho, after 
1V&. Alma Tadema's famous picture, now in 
America. This has been specially engraved by 
Mr. John Cother Webb, a pupil of the late 
Thomas Landseer ; and the painter has said of 
it, after seeing a proof — " You have given the 
face the exact expression I meant to give it in 
my picture." Encouraged by the reception his 



circular has met with, in America as well as la 
in England, Hr, Wharton proposes to issue 
twenty-fi^e large-paper copies, with artist'^ 
proofs of the fronti^ieoe printed beforo letters, 
at the price of one guinea eadh. The book will 
be printed at the Chiswick Press, and issued to 
subscribers only. Mr. Wharton's address is 89 
St. George's Road, £ilbani. 

Mb. Percy Thobnton's Harrow ScJiool and 
its SurroundinySf which was announced some 
time since, will be issued by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. early next month. 

The Hon. D. A. Bingham, author of The 
Marriayes of the Botiapartes, has made final 
arrangements with Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
for the publication of a work on the Archives 
of the Bastille. 

Mr. W. S. Ellis has in preparation a book 
entitied The Parks and Forests of Sussex, Ancient 
and Modem, which wiU describe about one 
hundred and fifty parks and forests, as weU as 
the castles, manor houses, and mansions oon- 
nected with them; dealing with the subject 
from historical, antiquarian, and descriptive 
points of view, and giving biographical notices 
of some of the former owners of the properties 
referred to. An introductory chapter tmits of 
parks and forests in general, and in conclusion 
a chapter is added on *' Lewes and the South- 
downs." An appendix gives the list of land- 
owners in the county, owning 1,000 acres and 
upwards, taken ^m the Par^unentaiy returns 
of 1875. 

Uin^EB the tide of the Addphi and its Site 
Mr. Wheatley is about to publish, through Mr. 
Elliot Stock, a reprint of his articles, which 
appeared in the Antiquary, in a separate form. 
The edition will be supplied to subscribers only 
and is limited to 350 copies. 

Dn&iKO the coining week Messrs. Field & 
Tuer will issue a popular and illustrated edition 
of Mr. W. M. Flmders Petrie's Pyramids and 
Temples of Qizeh, which ran out of print almost 
immediately it appeared. 

The Clarendon Press will publish in a week or 
two Dr. Martineau's new work, Types of Ethical 
Theory. The author seeks the ultimate basis of 
morals in the constitution of the human mind. 
He first vindicates the psychological method, 
then developes it, and finjaUy guards it against 
partial applications injurious to the autonomy 
of the conscience. He is thus led to pass under 
review the various theories relating to the heaas 
of moral obligation and the origin of moral 
sentiments. 

The English Dialect Society's books for 1884 
will shortiy be ready for issue to the members. 
They will consist of the first part of a Glossary 
of Cheshire Words, by Mr. Kobert Holland ; 
t/pton'On-Seuern Words and Phrases, by the 
Bev. Canon Lawson ; Anylo - French Voivd 
Sounds, a word list illustrating their oorre- 
spondenoe with modem English, by Miss 
B. M. Skeat ; and Part HI. of Enylish I^iant 
Names, by Mr. James Britten and Mr. Bobert 
Holland, completing the work. 

It is understood that the late Henry O. 
Bohn's collection of Art books, though com- 
paratively few in number— said to be less than 
800 — forms a perfeotiy unique library of refer- 
ence, and in many languages. We hear that 
it includes splenmdiy bound folio editions of 
engravings nom the great masters in almost 
every known European gallery. Mr. Bohn's 
general private library — a substantial bat by 
no means extensive one considering his colossal 
dealings with books — is not likely to be sold. 
It may not be generally known that he lent 
nearly 1,400 volumes to the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition some years ago, and lost tl^eii) al) 
in the fire there, 
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The Sev. M. G. WatkinB, Bamoldby-le-Beok 
Sactory, is, we hear, about to publish, through 
Mr. Kfiiot Stodk, a little work ou The Worikiw 
«/ LincolHBhire. 

Mb. Dayid Glasgow, Yioe-president of the 
British Horological Institute, has been engaged 
in the preparation of a work on Watch and 
Clock Making, which will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co., forming a new 
Tolume of their 'M'«^«"«^^« of Teohnology, edited 
by Prof. Ayrton and Dr. Wormell. 

Under the title of "Bussian Secret Agents 
in Afghanistan," Mr. Charles Marvin will con- 
tribute an artide to the ensuing number of the 
Army and Navy MoMusine, describing reoent 
intrigues at Herat and Oabul, based on Bussian 
louroes. 

Messrs. Tillotsok and Sox, of the Bolton 
Journal, who are the originators of the prac- 
tice of publishing novels by eminent writers 
simultaniBOusly in a number of newspapers 
in England, the United States, and in the 
colonies, announce that they intend shortly to 
publish, instead of a serial novel of the usual 
three-volume size, what they call an ** Octave 
of Short Stories." The first of these tales, 
** A Bainy June," by ** Ouida," wiU appear on 
Feb. 28tii. l^e other seven writers of the 
" Octave " are Mr. William Black, Miss Brad- 
don, ICss Bhoda Broughton, Mr. Wilkie 
ColUns, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Joseph Hatton, 
and Mrs. Oliphant. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, of New 
York, announce that, beginning with the 
February number of their descriptive literary 
ioumal. The Book Buyer, they propose to en- 
larj^ its scope to cover every important book 
published in America, and a good many of 
those of forei^ oriein. While it will keep 
strictly in the hne of descriptive notices, every- 
thkig which it prints will be specially prepared 
for its columns and by competent hands. 

From the Guernsey Star we learn that the 
Customs Department has given notice that the 
provisions of the Customs Consolidation Act, 
1ST6, with regfurd to the prohibition of foreign 
editkms of English books, will be strictly en- 
f(»oed in the Channel Islands. It appears that 
in Guernsey the importation and sale of the 
AmAT^^Mi and Taudmitz reprints of works by 
Knglish authors has until now been practically 
unrestricted. 

Dr. C. Casati, who has just published a 
vock in two volumes entitled Nuovo rivelazioni 
$tufaUi in Milano net 1847-48, is preparing for 
the press an edition of the impublished letters 
of fie^ro Borsieri, the prisoner of the Spiel- 
berg, togetlier with letters addressed to him by 
leveral of his friends, amon^ whom were 
Airivabene, Berohet, Aroonati, and Delia 
Cistema. The correspondence contains many 
particulars relating to the sufferings of these 
patriots in the Austrian prisons, and to the 
privations suffered by Borsieri and his com- 
panions in America. Dr. Casati will contribute 
a biographical sketch of Borsieri and notes in 
illastration of the letters. 

At the meeting of the Florence Accademia 
det lincei (department of historical sciences) 
on Jan* 18th, it was announced that no com- 
petitors having presented themselves for the 
prise offered by we Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion for an essay on the Latin poetry published 
in Italy during the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, the competition will remain open until 
April 30, 1888. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society, on January 24, a paper was read on 
** *The Comedy of Errors' and the 'Menae- 
chmi * of PlautttS," by Mr. J. W. MiUs, who 
caaae to the oondusion that Shakspere had 
netthsr read Plautus in the original nor in 



translation. Ben Jonson had read the * * Menae- 
chmi," and from him Shakspere doubtless 
learned the incidents of the play. Mr. Mills 



protested against the laboured efforts that had 
been made to establish for Shakspere a claim 
to classical scholarship, as, for the expression of 
great and noble thoughts, a familiarity with 
dead languages was quite unnecessary to a 
mighty genius who had at his command a 
lang^ge of his own which, in the Elizabethan 
era, had become so vigorous, plastic, and har- 
monious. Mr. G. Munro Smith read a paper 
on ** Adriana," vindicating her from the cnaree 
of shrewishness which nas been so freely 
brought against her. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

WHITEGHAFEL MOSAICS AND A 8ERM0X. 

I passed in drear unenviable thought 
Down grim unlovely streets, and half amazed 
I saw a crowd who on a picture gazed 

Of coloured marble curiously enwrought. 

Here Time went free, but ah ! his hand was caught 
By Death, who followed hard, his balance raised, 
Wherein the deeds of men are all apprised, 

Was Judgment close and ever doser brought. 

Death ! hold Time fast ! the sorrowing thousands 
cried. 
Without thee Life were insupportable. 
And with thee scales of Judgment, and the 
sword 

Thrice welcome. At the ciy gates opened wide. 

And through the doors I heaid the Preacher tell 
Of One more strong than Time — ^Love, Judge, 
and Lord. 

H. D. BAW178LEY. 



OBITUARY. 

Edward Odynieg, the Polish poet and 
journalist, and friend of Mickiewicz, died in 
Warsaw on January 15. He was bom in 1804, 
and was educated at the University of Wilna, 
where he was a member of the celebrated society 
of the Philareti. His period of poetic activity 
falls chiefly in the time of the romantic move- 
ment in Poland. His odes and occasional 
poems were printed in 1825-28, and many of 
them have biBcn translated into German and 
Bohemian. His translations from Byron, 
Moore, and Walter Scott are greatly admired in 
Poland. He also published several dramas on 
historical subjects. Odyniec was editor, first of 
the Kuryer Wilanshi, and afterwards of the 
Kuryer Warezaweki, and was highly esteemed 
as a political writer. He was personally very 
popular in Warsaw, and his funeral was 
attended by many thousands of people. 

Dr. a. Escaiojel Biedermann, Professor 
of Theology in the University of Zurich, died 
in that city on January 26. He was bom at 
Wintorthur in 1819, studied theology at Basel 
and Berlin 1837-41, and in 1843 was elected 
Pfarrer of Miinchenstein in the Canton of 
Basel-land. In 1850 he was made Professor 
Eztraordinarius of Theology in the University 
of Ziirich, and in 1864 Professor Ordinarius of 
*• Dogmatik." His Chridliche Dogmatik (Zttrich, 
1864^ is the best known of his theological 
writmgs. In connexion with Dr. fVies he 
found^ in 1845 the liberal ecclesiastical 
monthly, Die Kirche der Gegenwart, out of which 
the stUl extant Zeitetimmen was developed. 



M. de Lescure, on Henry IV.'s love-letters, is 
a historico-social study of no ^^reat value, and 
not quite worthy of the periodical. 

The Deutsche RundacJiau for February pub- 
lishes an advance chapter from Herr Momm- 
sen's forthcoming volimie of his History of Rome. 
The chapter chosen deals with the history of 
Britain. It is needless to say that the dcetch 
of the Boman Province is drawn with a firm 
hand. All that is known about Britain is 
brought together, and a mass of archaeological 
details is clothed with historic life. Herr 
Mommsen dwells especially on the fact that 
Britain was as completely Bomanised as Gaul. 
It was not the Angles and Saxons who swept 
away the British tongue : the Boman idiom had 
long prevailed. We notice, however, that Herr 
Mommsen is ill-informed on one point. He 
writes:— *'Wem in heutigcm England, abee- 
sehen von Wales und Cumberland, die alte 
Landessprache verschwunden ist." Cumber- 
land has long ceased to talk Celtic. Herr 
Weber, under the title of ''Indische Dorf- 
Idylle," ^ves an account of the Proverbs^ of 
H^, and translates a number of Ihem, which 
throw light on Indian village life in very early 
times. We notice with pleasure an article by 
Sir Boland Bleneriiasset on " Ireland under 
Lord Spencer.'* It is not common for an 
English M.P. to be both able and willing to 
tell foreigners what is happening in England. 

The Archivo Storico Italiano for January 
publishes from the Tuscan Archives a very 
interesting document, the draught of a BuU of 
Excommunication made by the orders of Pope 
Clement YII. during his captivity in the CastLe 
of St. Angelo after the sock of Bome in May 
1527. The ' excommunication was directed 
against all who kept the Pope captive or 
secretly favoured their attempts. Tnis pro- 
jected buU suggests a large field of speculation. 
If it had been issued ue history of Europe 
might have been greatly changed. If Clement 
YII. had broken with Charles Y. and boldly 
defied him, the Bef ormation in England, among 
other matters, would have gone a different 
course. The publication is continued of the 
letters of Yincenzo Aramanni, the Gtenoese 
Envoy, who writes from Cologne the news that 
was brought to Henrietta Maria of the fortunes 
of Charies I. in 1642-43. Siff. Chiai)elli writes 
an interesting article on " The Administration 
of Justice in Florence from 1300 to 1600." 
His evidence shows widespread oorruption 
among the magistrates — ^a fact which was of 
much moment in determining the course of 
Florentine history. 

In the Revue Historique for January M. 
Faigniez begins a diplomatic research, ''Le 
P^re Joseph I la Di^te de Batisbonne en 1630." 
M. Puaua publiehes an interesting document, 
the last memorial presented to Louis XIY. by 
the French Protestants immediately before the 
Bevocation of the Edict of Nantes. Students 
of Boman history will be glad of the biblio- 
graphy of Gbrman writings on that subject 
published in 1882, 1883. It is carefully pre- 
pared by Herr Haupt. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The main thing for which the January Livre 
deserves mentioning is an excellent full-page 
etching from H. Pille's drawing of '*Don 
Quixote in his library.'* One of the two inde- 
pendent articles is only a translation of Dr. 
Pascoe's Atlantic Monthly i>aper of last Sep- 
tember on English magazines, The other, by 



SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

QENEBAL UTERATUBE. 

Daucas, le Comte Raymond de. Les JuKmals : leur 

Pays et leurs MoBom. Puis : Plon. 6 fr. 
DOB&FFBL, A. Festsohrift ma lOOj&hrigea Jubelfeler 

der Biaweihung d. Conoerteaales Im Qewandhause 

saLeiiMiff. l.Abth. LelpslgzBreltkopf ftH&rtel. 

7M. son. 
FasT, C. Die Loggia del Laiud su Florens. Beriin : 

Beseer. SO M. 
PUNTONi, V. Btadl di mitologia greoa ed Italioa. I. 

Sulla foTmazione del mlto d^Ippolito e Fedra. 

Milan: Hoepll. 6fr. 
Saint- ViOTOB, raul de. 

maon h^vy, 7 fr. 60 o. 
SiNOBB. J. Untersadhungen ab. die Bodalen Zast&nde 

in den Fabrlkbesdrken d. nordostUohen Bohmen. 

Bin Bflitngsar Methodlk eocdalstatlBt. Beobsohtfr 
Leipzig : Dnncker * Hwnblot. 6 M. 
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8. Un Estate in Siberia fm OstlAOchi, 

Bunoiedl, Siri^nl, Tatail, KlrghM e Baekiri. 
Florence: Loeecher. flOftr. 

THEOLOGY. 

MOSOOTTTSS, 8. J. Het Nieuwe Testament en de 

Tabkud. Rotterdam : Eeltjea. 4 fl. BO c. 
aiOETjT DieReUsionAltiaEiieLstnaohdeQlnderBibel 

enthaltenon Ghmndzagen dargestellt. Leipzig: 

Friedrioh. 8H. 
BOBXIDT, P. Der erste Theasaloi^dierbrief neu eiUSrt. 

NelNit einem Ezcuni fiber den zweiten gleioh- 
Berlin : Eeimer. 4 M. 



With respect to the handwriting of the letter 
and proposition, it seems, from Aubrey's state- 
ment, tlim.t Hobbes had ** not been able to write 
legibly since 1665 or 1666,'' and that ''he g&Ye 
to James Wheldon, his amanuensiB [who writes 
a delicate hand], his pension at Leicister, yearly, 
to wayte on him, and take care of him, which 
he did performe to him living and dyin^, with 
great respect and diligence: for which con- 
namiffen Brief. Berlin : Beimer. 4 M. sideration he made him his executor." It was 

^^^^^' Oooi^tajr|umBn<jhed.ProphetenJoeL probably Wheldon who made the beautiful 

WAPn)is.p!*'Ei«SS<r'uurTiirii laropla inch tqv Kvplov manuscript copy of the ;^«^i«^^««» ^^c?V if 
4ifjMv 'lijcroP Xpurrov fi4xpi r&y Kaft 4uMt xp^yup, now among the Egerton M8S. m the British 
T6uos 'TpwTos. Constantinople : Lorentz & Kiel. Museum (No. 1910). The whole book, includ- 
6fr. 

HISTORY, L&.W, ETC. 

ABBANDLTTKaBN, juristiache. Festgabe f. G. Beeper 

sum 6. Jan. 1886. Berlin : Besser. 9 M. 
BOBD. Q , 1a V^rit^ sur la Condamnation de Louis 

XVX : liste des membres de la Convention et de 

leuTB soppl^antB. Paris : Sauton. 8 f r. 
BOTTVIBB, F. Les Vosgee pendant la Revolution 1789- 

179^-1800. Paris : Berger-Levrault. 7 fr. 60 c. 
DbBbtttn. C.A.L.VBnTrooetenbarir« De hervormde 

kerk in Nederlandsoh Ooet-Indie onder de Ooet- 

Indlsohe Campagnie, 1009-1795. Arnlieim : Tjeenk- 

Willink. 6fl.60c. 
Gesbt, L. Fanoan et la Politique.de Riohelien de 1617 

& 1627. Paris : Cerf . 6 £r. 
IZABN, E. Le compte des reoettes et d^penses du roi 



would have got its name long before it was 
known to be an active volcano. The name, we 
take it, was derived fh>m tiie shape of the 
snow or the fog-cap at its top ; at any rete, it 
has no bearing whatever on Woden, either as 
wind, or wizard, or vapour, or whatever you 
may choose to call him. G. Viofusson. 
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ing the elaborate title-paffe, is transcribed on 
v^imi in Indian ink, and Hobbes has made 
various alterations in his own handwriting. 
This work, which was formerly in the possession 
of the Earl of Macartney, is supposed to have 
been a presentation copy to Charles II. 

In his Elements of Philosophy (1655) Hobbes 
made three attempts at squaring the circle. 
** In the comparing of an arch of a circle with 
a straight line, many and great geometricians, 
even from the most ancient time, have exer- 
cised their wits ; and more had done the same, 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Feb. a, 6 p.m. Royal Institotion: QmanX 
Monthly Meeting. 

8 p ju. Victoria Institute. 
8 p.m. 8ooiet7 of Arts : Cantor Leoture, ** The 
]^isti%ition of Bleotrioity." by Prof. Geo. Porbw. 
TUBSDAY, Feb. 8, 8 p.m. Rmral Institution : •♦ Cdoalal 
Animals," by Prof. Moscley. 

7 p.m. Sooiety of Arohiteots. 

8 p.m. Biblioal Ardhaeolofry: ** Notes on the 
Antiquities from Bubastis In vke Collection of Mr. 
"" ^ Some Karian loscripttooB," 



Nawpe en FrMioe et en Normandle de 1867 Ji jf ^hey had not seen their pains, though under- 
9. Paris: Pioard. 12 fr. _ x^i ^ '' ^ ^i fj i* «^i. -uL^ ut j.^ 



Kellbb, L. Die Reformation u. die alteren Reform- 

parteien, in ihrem Zusammenbange dargestellt. 

Xeipa^: Hinsel. 6M. 
LucHAiBi, A. Etudes sur les Aotes de Louis VII. 

Paris: Picard. 20 fr. 
MxxLz, E. Das Telephonreoht. £Sne reohtsvergleioh. 

Abbandlung. lioipzig: Dunoker & Humblot. 

7 M. 20 Pf . 
PiaaoNVBAU, H. HIstoire du Commeroe de la France. 

' - if k la 



I'" Partie. Depiiis les origlnes jusqu* 
15* 8i<^cle. Paris : Cerf. 7 f r. 60 c. 
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taken for the common good, if not brought to 
perfection, vilified by those that envy the 
praises of other men" {Works, i. 287). 

Geobge a. Aitken. 



SrouBX, R. Les Pinanoes de raooien Regime et de la 
Revolution. Orlgines du systOme financier aotueL 
Paris : GhilUaumln. 16 f r. 

Vatbl, CIi. HIstoire de Madame du Barry, d'aprds 
sea papiers personnels et les doooments des Azcluves 
puDliques. Versailles: Bernard. 16 fr. 

PHYSICAL SOIBNCE AND PflIL090PHY. 

DZPPBL, L. GrundsQge der allgemelnen Mlkroskopio. 

Braunschweig : Vieweg. 10 M. 
Ebbinohaus, H. Ueb. das Oed&chtnis. tJntersuch- 

ungen zur experi menteUen Psychologie. Leipzig : 

Duncker & Humblot. 4 M. 
EzcHBAUSi, F. Orundriss der G^eschiohte der Thier- 

heilkunde. Berlin : Parey. 8 M. 
Laj)OBDB, J. V. Les TravauK du laboratoire de phrsi-, 

ologie de la Faculty de Medicine de Paris, l*' Vol. 

Paris : Asselin. 16 fr. 
Lakgbb, C, u. V. Mbybb. Pyrochemisohe Untersnch- 

ungen. Braunschweig : Vieweg. 4 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

AVEsrii.. Die heiligen Bacher der Parsen. Hrsg. v. K. 

F. (i^eldner. I. Yaana. 1. Lfg. Stuttgart: Eobl- 

hammer. 8 M. 
Ballas, E. Die Phraseologie d. Livius zusammenge- 

stellt und nach Matenallen geordnet. Posen: 

JoIowicK. 4M. 50Pf. 
BsBNAYS, J. G^esammelte Abhaodlungen. Hrsg. v. H. 

Usener. Berlin : Besser. 18 M. 
Enowxb, Th. Ueb. die Anwendung der Tempera 

perfectae statt der Tempora imperfectae actionis 

fm Altfranzusisohen. Herlin: Mayer ft MuUer. 

1 M. 20 Pf . 
Mbusbl, H. Lezioon Caesarianum. Faso 2. Berlin : 

Wober. 2M. 40Pf. 
PsATrmsB de Metz, le. Teste du 14* Si^de. Edition 

critique pubU^ d'api^s quatre manuscrits par F. 

Bemardot. T. 1. Texte Int^graL Paris : Vieweg. 

ROQUBTTB. A. De Xenophontis vita. Kunigsberg-i.- 
Pr. : Qrafe. 2 M. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTXB^OF TH3MAS HOBBES. 

12, Homton Street, London, W. : Jan. 26, 1885. 

As Prof. Croom Bobertson points out, the 
necessary steps in the last paragraph of the 
demonstration given in the Academy for 
January 17, were not all put down by Hobbes's 
amanuensis. We are not even told the position 
of N. ; MN is the perpendicular drawn from M 
upon BO. The paragraph should, moreover, 
have commenced ** And if on BN you make an 
arc to cut the chord BL produced in i you have 
Li,* &c. ; '*t" being, of course, a different 
point from '*!," the centre of the square 
ABOB, though, by a printer's mistake, the 
same symbol was made to serve for both. 



ODnr. 

Oxford : Jan. 2i, 188S. 
With regard to my etymology of the name 
''Woden,*' it might seem that I had copied 
another scholar without acknowledgment, and 
Mr.'^Taylor's words suggest as much ; but at the 
time I connected " Woden " with the Latin 
vates it came to me as a happy thought, and I 
had no notion that it had ever been suggested 
before. I have never used or copied Pick's 
book; but I remember telling Dr. Elnge my 
discovery, when he replied tiaat it had also 
occurred to him. He made no mention of Fick ; 
and I conclude that ^ three of us have in- 
dependently hit on the same etymology, the 
correctness of which, to my mind, admits of no 
doubt. However, I gladly give the priority to 
the learned G^ermafi etymologist, wnose third 
edition bears the date of 1874. I say the third 
edition, as I do not find the equation with 
votes in the earlier edition of 1870. On turning 

to my article on **6^iDn" in the Icelandic 
Dictionary, written early in 1871, I find that I 
was within an ace of the vates etymology, as 
will be seen from the following words which I 

then used : " C5i^inn . . . the fountain-head of 
wisdom, the founder of culture, writing, and 
poetry, progenitor of kings," &c. 

Li support of Woden beiuff the wind, Dr. 
Isaac Taylor appeab to HaUeberg. This is 
but beatmg the air, for Haklei^y means not a 
cloak-'' bearer," as "berg" means mount, 
Hakleberg is " Mount Hecla," the Icelandic 
volcano, famous in Northern Europe throughout 
the Middle Ages as the abode of the con- 
demned souls. The old Icelandic Heklu-fell, 
Cope-fell (never Heda alone) becomes in (Ger- 
man Hakleberg. During the fifteenth century 
the trade in Iceland was wholly in the hands of 
the British, later on joined by the Hanseaiic 
Hamburgers. The navigation of those days 
forced Uiose foreigners to stay in Iceland 
through the winter. There were English winter- 
stations ; we read of one numbering 300 men. 
One of the chief was within a day's ride 
of Mount Hecla. Small wonder, then, that 
in those dark ages confused legends about 
Heckelberg and John Hacklebimie, "the 
devil," would reach Britain and North Ger- 
many. As the first eruption of Mount Hecla only 
happened in 1104, Iceland ha^ng then been 
peopled for nearly two centuries, the mountain 



F.G.HUton Price", 

by Prof. A. H. fiayoe. 

_ 8 p.m. OiTll Engineers : ** The Design and 

Gonetruotion of Steam Boilers," by Mr. David 

Salmond Smart. 

8 80 p.m. Zoological: **Tbixd List of Birds 

ooUectea by M. Btolzmann in Eooador," by Mr. L. 

Taczanowsld and Count H. v. Berlepsch; "The 

Lepidqptera of Bombay and ,the Deooan, Fart I., 

Rhonaiooera," by Lieut.-Col. 8 winhoe ; " On EcXiiim 

acanthion from Northern Queensland." by Ur 

Robert OoUett. 
Wednesday, Feb. 4, 8 p.m. South Plaoe Institate, 

Finsbury: ** Oligarchy and Demooracy," by Mr. 

J. A. Pioton. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : '*Edaoatlon In In- 

dnstrfel Art," by Mr. 0. G. Leland. 

Thubsdat. Feb. 6, 3 p.m. Royal lostitatlon: "The 

New Chemistiy," by Prof. Dewar. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institate: '*Pierree & 

Bassins/' by Admiral iScemlett ; ** Notes on Screen 

in Sandridge Church, Herts," by Mr. Somen 

Clarke. 

4.30 p.m. Rcnral Society. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Howard Leotnre," The 

Conyersion of Heat into Useful Work," by Mr. W. 

Anderson. 

8 p.m. Linnean 
aloplenx 

Mr. P. Sladen ; *' Burmese Deaioiidieae," by Mr. W. 
Joshua ; ** Generic Synonymy of Orthoptem to 
1889," by Mr. W. F. Kirby. 

8UK) p.m. Antiquaries : " Two Ancient docks 
and Miscellaneous Antlgulties,'* bylCajor Cooper 
Cooper. 
Feoat, Feb. 6, 8 p.m. Phaologiaal: <*01d EngUsh 
Contributions," t>y Mr. H. ttweet. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : *' Thought and tiie 
Phenomena of Nature," by Hr. G. Johnstone 
Stoney. 

Satubday, Feb. 7, 8 p.m. Royal Institation: "The 
Scale on which Ke 
stone Stoney. 



lan : " Morphology of Test in 
Ooeloplenrus and Arbaola," by Prof. Doncsn and 



lature Works," by Mr. G. John- 



SCIENCE. 

WECELEIN's ASSCHTLX7B. 

Aeschf/U Fahulas cum lectionibus ct scholiis 
codicis Medicci et in Agamemnonem codicis 
Florentini ab Hieronymo Vitelli denuo 
collatis : edidit ]!f . Wecklein. In 2 vols. 
(Berlin: Calvary.) 

The name of Dr. N. Wecklein, of Passau, has 
been long known and respected in connexion 
with the critical study of Greek tragedy. 
His Ars Sophoclis emmdandt (Wiirzbcrg, 
1869) already showed much critical acumen 
and independeuce of judgment. His £rst 
considerable instalment of Aeschylean studies, 
published at Berlin in 1 872, contained, besides 
the evidence of wide reading, many original 
and suggestive observations ; and his elaborate 
school edition of Sophocles in single plays, 
completed only last year, is a model of 
thoroughness, of terseness, and generally of 
good sense. 

The present work is thus the fruit of long- 
continued industry, and carries with it the 
commendation of labour previously well 
bestowed. In order to judge fairly of it, 
so far as that is possible on a first ^4cw, it is 
important that the reader should bear in mind 
the purpose which Dr. Wecklein has kept 
steadily before him in preparing it. His 
object has been^ not t9 |>roduce a readable 
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Afsch jloB, but to lay the ground securely for 
future criticism. This to some extent differ- 
entiates his publication from the nearly simul- 
taneous edition of H. "Weil (Lips., 1884), 
snd from most of the previous editions ; while 
in the means at his command, and in the 
comprehensiveness of his selections, he has 
been more fortunate than A. Kirchoff, whose 
very useful work (Berlin, 1880) had a similar 
aim. 

Of these two volumes, the £rst and most 
valuable consists of the text and scholia with 
the Medicean readings, and, in the passages 
of the Agametnnan where these fail, those 
of Laur., 3t, 8 (/). These readings may now 
be uted with a degree of confidence hitherto 
unknown. For in this part of his work Dr. 
Wecklein has enjoyed the collaboration of 
Prof. Girolamo Vitelli, who, being resident 
at Florence, an accomplished palaeographer, 
and a diligent and accurate collator, has 
given many of his hours in the Laurenticm 
library to the task of rendering Dr. Wecklein*s 
apparatus faultless in this respect. The first 
volume also gives occasional quotations from 
the readings of other MSS. (which are only 
allowed, however, to have the authority of 
conjecture), and a limited selection from the 
conjectural emendations of scholars, consisting 
only of such as in the editor's judgment are 
I) certain or (2) highly .probable. The 
former arc admitted into the text, the latter 
are ranged with other various readings. 

The second volume, of 315 closely-printed 
octavo) pages, consists entirely and exclu- 
sively of such remaining conjectures as Dr. 
Veoklein thinks worthy of notice at the 
present stage of criticism. In this limbo 
/* Orci vorago vasta," as it is hdppily termed 
in the Preface), while the ghost of Burges is 
suffered to roam at large side by side with 
the more erected spirits of Canter and 
Cisaubon, and while G. Hermann and H. L. 
Ahrens jostle each other, and Hartung and 
Paley move side by side with Verrall 
the ingenious, the happy thoughts of 
i^uratus, Scaliger, and Gonington '^ apparent 
rari nantes in gurgite vasto." Mr. F. W. 
Newman's volume has appeared too late. But 
two late-comers, D. Margoliouth and Theodor 
Heyee (figures of Youth and Ago), have con- 



Shakspere) contains large evidence of the 
vanity of human judgments, it is of great 
value to the careful student. In quoting 
conjectures critics must hereafter assign them 
to their first authors. For example, alv€i for 
atTct in Agamemnon^ 142, which has been 
attributed to other critics, is restored to Lach- 
mann. The only doubt is whether, in sur- 
veying so vast a literature, while some worth- 
less matter is included, some things possibly 
of worth may not have been overlooked. For 
example, among the many translators of the 
Agamemnon y some like Symmons have sug- 
gested emendations which Dr. "Wecklein, in 
taking account of the editions, may not un- 
naturally have overlooked. 

Bat it is time to return to vol. i. ; and here 
three points chiefly invite our notice. 

1. In the stichometry of the lyric parts 
Dr. Wecklein follows the MS., except where 
there is manifest discrepancy in this respect 
between strophe and antistrophe. In this, 
for the special purpose of his edition, he has 
probably done wisely ; for the Medicean 
Aeschylus, far more than the Sophocles, does 
bear distinct traces of an older metrical 
tradition, and the controversies about ancient 
rhythm which have been raised by the suc- 
cessors of Boeckh and Hermann are still far 
from settled. The arrangement has, more- 
over, the incidental advantage of supplying 
scholars with a numbering of the lines, 
which, for purposes of reference, they may 
find it convenient to adopt, instead of follow- 
ing Dindorf's often .arbitrary divisions. 

2. Signer Vitelli's collation of the Florentine 
MSS. for this edition may be regarded as all 
but final. Some test of the extent of ad- 
vantage thus obtained may be afPorded by 
the comparison of the new edition with that 
of XirchofP on a single passage. The cor- 
rupt 11. 315-475 (Dind.) of the Choephoroe 
wUl probably answer as well as any. Here, 
in the text, there is only one variation, which 
must be due to a misprint in KirchofP, who, 
in 1. 319, gives eo-on/xotpov, where "Wecklein 
and Hermann both give IcroTLfioipov. Kirchoff 
also places a coronis after dpape without 
authority (as now appears), and prefixes the 
mark of the person (HA.) in three places 
where Vitelli reports it absent. In the 



those, even where conterminous, are scarcely 
found to dwell together. It so happens that 
seven years ago, at Florence, the present 
writer was introduced by dear Karl Hille- 
brand to HJeyse, then far advanced in his task 
of re-writiog the Oresteia. His eye was full 
of genius^ which fired up in him as he spoke 
of his labour of love. He had long since 
abandoned the MSS. and Scholia, and had left 
Hermann far behind. He did not expect that 
his recension would be published in his life- 
time; bat he added, '^It will one day be 
acknowledged, that if my Oresteia is not 
precisely that of Aeschylus in every word, it 
is, at least, worthy of him." I remember, in 
pftiticular, the confidence with which he 
pointed to the line which he proposed to 
insert between 11. 560 and 561 of the Aga- 
^ii^iftnon — avapyrjy tfaXao-cn;?, airopov opfiovv- 
T«i*^ TTovw, For is not <nrcLpyrj suggested by 
Hesychius, and would not the eye of the 
^;ribe readily pass over it with <nrapvas 
-n^vitvi foUowing ? Q. E. D. ! 



so'juentiy each a circle to themselves ; and Scholia, on the other hand, there are six- 



AUhoogh this collection (like the Yariorum prints 



teen discrepancies between Wecklein and 
Kirchoff; most of them, indeed,, of slight 
moment---a lemma added or omitted, an dvrl 
filled out to dyTi tov, and (this is one of the 
most important differences!) Xeyci HivSapos 
instead of Kara Hii^Sapov. Wecldein rightly 
distinguishes the glosses (Gl.) ; and he has 
added one scholion — ^that on dTrpiySoTrXi/Km. 
This is corruptly written irapaio airpii ttXt/o-o- Va 
airpii; but if Dr. Wecklein is really ** cor- 
recting the scribe, and not the scholiast," 
why is he not contented here with the change 
of one letter : vapa to dvpli ' TrXiJo-crovra 
airpii? In like manner, some obvious cor- 
rections of clerical errata might surely have 
been made elsewhere. For instance, in the 
Life of Aeschylus, submit. ^ rdy Biiiiiav should 
manifestly have been tov SrjfioVf corresponding 
to Ttjv <l>wnv in what follows. And while 
believing that, as I have said, this collation 
is all but perfect, I cannot suppose that 
v(r<pvv in Prom. 513, and *Ayp€tW in the 
'YTTo^fo-is to 8, c. T. are other than mis- 



Dr. Wecklein, in pursuance of his main 
purpose, has admitted into his text as certain 
many fewer conjectures than Hermann, 
although he is rather less sparing in this 
respect than Kirchoff. It is here, of course, 
that an editor's judgment is most severely 
tested ; but it is also here that a critic must 
be most circumspect, and beware of deciding 
off-hand nice questions which must have been 
maturely weighed. I will venture only one 
or two isolated observations. H. L. Ahrens, 
generally a sure-footed critic (whose Kvpiov . . . 
ffidoqroKov in Agamemnon, 762, and Op&cro^ Ik 
BvduiiVy ih, 803, are among the happiest of 
conjectures), was for once misled by erring 
fancy to suggest vovrav wart va>ri0Yu 1 l)fi\k 
(for ia'xb':) in Agamemnon, 299; and the 
prudent Kirchoff admits this into his text, thus 
ranking Glytemnestra with the victim of * 
Sheridan's <ix>llery. Dr. Wecklein has wisely 
avoided this, and for this we shall do well to 
thank him, even though his own ^tpciicto (for 
wevKYj to) should not ultimately commend 
itself as "highly probable." On the other 
hand, he has adopted in Prom. 113 the 
very ingenious emendation vpovtrtXjovficvo^ for 
traoro'aXcvftcvos, which has occurred independ- 
ently to himself and Moriz Schmidt. Yet it 
may, perhaps, be found that the rare word 
is here less exactly in point than at 1. 453, 
where it derives some of its force from being 
airai Xcyo/xevov, and also that the caesuraless 
line, vTraidpios &ccrp.ois 7rc7ra<rGraXevficKos, though 
rugged, is not out of keeping with the 
I deliberated meditative tone. Another bold 
adoption of a rare word, vavov$* for viovff, in 
SuppUees, 359, is solely due to Wecklein, 
and has even at first sight the merit of great 
plausibility (vavo) Ikctcvo), Hesy chins). But 
such things cannot rank in point of certainty 
with Conington's Xcoftos tvtv, or Schuetz's 
cKTriSvcrac for eJoratScvcrac in Persae, 817. 
Nor can I admit that in Agamemnon, 1171, 
eyo) 8c Opofifiov^ iv ircSo) y^oXco ra^a has even high 
probability, though it is well that Cassandra's 
**hot ear" (she was much talked of) and 
other vanities are (finally, let us hope) com- 
mitted to the vasty deep of vol. ii. — unless 
haply Musgrave's Otpfwv povy may be resur- 
rectionised. 

On the whole, it appears that the distinctive 
excellence of Dr. Wecklein's edition — and for 
this both he and Prof. Vitelli deserve our 
warm and lasting gratitude — ^is the complete- 
ness of the apparatus eriticus here brought 
together into a synoptic view, and the self- 
denying steadiness of aim through which this 
result has been achieved. 

The work is specially memorable for an 
alliance of industries that is of good auspice 
for the future. The progress wluch the last 
hundred years have seen towards a complete 
recension of the great classical texts was for a 
long time hindered by one circumstance — 
viz., that the chief collections of MSS. were 
in Italy, while the centre of philological 
learning was elsewhere. Such journeys as 
those of Bekker (1818-22) and Elmsley (1825) 
were necessarily rare, their sojourn in each 
place was limited, and it left them but scant 
possibilities of revising their work. But now 
for many years past Italy has boasted of dis- 
tinguished names in Greek scholarship as in 
other departments of culture, and palaeography 
is one of the special channels into which 
natural aptitude and abundant opportunities 
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have directed the course of scholarship in 
that conntry. The generous kindness of 
Italian scholars, of which Dr. Wecklein here 
records his experience, is another capital 
point. And such collahoration as thjat hef ore 
us gives earnest of a new departure in this 
kind of work, in which the advantage of 
unruffled leisure will be combined with those 
of learning, acuteness, and zeal. 

Lewis Campbell. 



SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 
A TreatUe on the Principlei of Chemutry, 



By M. M. Pattison Muir. (Cambrid^ : Uni- 
versity Press.) Properly to review this excel- 
lent book on philosophical chemistry I should 
have to ask for half-a-dozen "pAgea of the 
AcADEinr. To give ik notion of its scope and of 
its treatment of the important topics discussed 
in its 470 pages, I might quote the Preface in 
its entirety, and give a prlcis of the table of 
contents. Neither of these plans being feasible, 
I feel inclined to content myself with a simple 
recommendation to every scientific chemist to 
read and re-read this most admirable volume. 
Any teacher who values Dr. Tilden's Iniroduc-: 
Hon to Chemical Philosophy must have felt the 
need of a more complete and more advanced 
text-book on the same and cognate subjects. ... 
Here it is, in two books, respectively dealing undertaken to dear up doubtful points, and, at 



they are also illustrated with a large number 
of dear woodcuts. The sections on sugar 
manufacture and sugar analysis (pp. 498 to 522j 
affi>rd a case in point. It may be well to add 
that the part before me of thu treatise opens 
with the discussion of divalent alcohol-radicles ; 
takes up such important compounds as the uric 
acid derivatives and those of glycerin ; describes 
citric acids and also the aoe^len series, and 
finally gives 100 pages to the carbohydrates. 
It is a well-writt^ and most interesting 
volume. 

The AUeali'MaJcer's Pockd-Book. By G. Lunge 
and F. Hurter. (Bell.) Small as this book 
is its merits are great. Its origin is traced in a 
few prefatory paragraphs. Most analytical or 
commercial chemists and most chemical mapu- 
faoturers have been long troubled by imperfect 
and discordant sets of tables of specific ^vities, 
of volumes, of pressures, &c. Analytical pro- 
cesses, too, have been multiplied until the same 
substance was often analysed by half-a-dozen 
different methods, if submitted to half-a-dozen 
analysts. The German Sodety of Alkali- 
Makers took the judidous step, in order to end 
the prevalent confusion of processes and calcu- 
lations, of having a standard manual published. 
This manual was first prepared by a committee, 
and then condensed, arranged, and revised by 
Dr. Limge. Proofs of the work were submitted 
to private and public criticism, researches were 



with chemical statics and chemical kinetics. Of 
the topics discussed under these headings some 
idea may be formed from the titles of the 
several chapters and sections, atoms and mole- 
cules, atomic and molecular systems, nascent 
actions, dualistic and unitary theories, equiva- 
lency of atoms, allotropy and isomerism, 
molecular compounds, the periodic law, thermal 
methods, optical methods, dissociation, chemi- 
cal change, chemical equilibrium, and chemical 
affinity. It should be steted that the refer- 
ences to original papers throughout this treatise 
are full and accurate, and that the author 
wdffhs in a judicial temper the experimental 
evidence on which the theories he discusses 
depend. The value of the book as a digest of 
the historical devdopments of chemical thought 
immense. 

A Treatise on Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoe 
] c C. Schorlemmer. Vol. III., Part 2. 
^jCacmillan.) The volumes of this excellent 
text - book continue to' make thdr appear- 
ance with commendable rapidity. The authors 
have succeeded in the difficult task of treating 
with suffident fulness the philosophical as weU 
as the descriptive aspects of the sdence. If 
the sections m which unclassified compounds 
are mentioned were amplified somewhat the work 
would gain in usefulness without suffering from 
undue expansion. An instance may be dted 
from the section on Gums (page 569) where 
the diemioal differences between guxa Senegal 
and gum Arabic are not so much as named. 
A second example is supplied by the two pages 
asdgned to drying oils (pp. 478-480), which con- 
tain no reference to the oils of Quizatia olei/era, 
Perilla ocymaides and several others of import- 
ance, and which furnish no indications of the 
tests of purity, the specific gravity, and the 
relative nuidity of any of these bquids. No 
analysis of sudi an interesting product as honey 
is given : the six lines devoted to humus would 
lead the student tocondude that our knowledge 
of the intermediate decomposition products of 
ve^teble tissues was of the most meagre de- 
scription. Cellulose itself does not fare quite 
so well as its importance demands. I am bound, 
however, to say that in the volume now under 
review, as in the previous volumes, the chief 
processes of chemical industry which deal 
with organic substenoes are described with 
great slall and with adequate completeness : I 



last, this authoritetive book of numbers and 
standard processes was approved by all con- 
cerned* ^e laboratory work involved in ite 
preparation was most arduous, and the sifting 
of the materials most exhaustive. Translated 
into English by Dr. F. Hunter, it now appears 
in a form adapted to the wante of English 
commercial analysts and chemical manufac- 
turers. The adoption of the best data for 
the calculations and their accuracy are the 
characteristics of the tebles— the giving of one 
analytical process only for the valuation of 
each material distinguishes the work from all 
others of the same scope. It would be im- 
posdble to give, in a brief notice like the 
present, any notion of the usefulness of the 
fifty-seven tobies here most carefully printed. 
And in like manner, the single approved 
method described for the testing and analysis 
of the several materials included in the work 
combines accuracy of result with ease of 
execution. This neat volume is one which 
makes much laboratory work and calculation 
at once more rapiil and more accurate. The 
saving of time which it effects is not the least 
of its recommendations, for one no longer need 
turn to three or four different chemical books 
for the date required by the alkali-maker ; here 
they idl are in the best form. One suggestion 
only would I make, could not the authors add 
a few chapters fitidng the work for the use of 
chemical works other than those included in 
the volume ? A separate volume would involve 
the reproduction ox many of the tobies given in 
this. 

A Short Text'Book of Inorganic Chemistry, 
By Dr. H. Eolbe. Translated and Edited by 
Dr. T. 8. Humpidge. (Longmans.) Ghwiting 
that there was a gap in our Enghsh chemical 
literature which the late Pref . IColbe's text- 
book coidd suitobly fill, then it may be allowed 
that the translation before us is well done. 
The editor has presented us with a handy 
volume, wdl printed, adequately illustratea, 
and full of condse descriptions of chemical 
elements and compoimds. In spite of the 
author's prefatory remarks as to the great 
rdative importance which he attaches to the 
enunciation of chemical prindples, rather than 
to the furnishing of the student with the 
material on whidij those prindples are based, I 
think descriptive chemistry occupies a very 



large space indeed in this manuaL The twelve 
pages on atomic wdghte, the periodic laws, £c., 
wmch Dr. Humpidge has added, are very far 
from redressing this inequality. In respect to 
the accuracy of the figures and facts giyen in 
these pages,the best and most recent resdta 
appear, so far as my examination has extended, 
to have been adopted, although here and there 
an improvement in this respect suggests itself. 
For instance, it is reaUy too antiquatMl to speak 
of the carbon dioxide in the atmosphere as 
amounting to so high a percentage as *04. 

The Life and Works of Thomas Oraham, 
By Dr. B. Angus Smith. Edited by J. J. 
Coleman. (Glassow : J. Smith & Sons.) The 
bulk of this smtul book consiste of sixty-four 
letters hitherto unpublished, written by the 
disting^uished Master of the Mint, the late 
Thomas Gn^m. The rest of the volume is 
made up of about forty pages of abstracts and 
titles of the sdentific i>apere published by 
Gh*aham ; there are also ten pages of biographi- 
cal notes. The whole was intended to be given, 
as the "Ghraham Lecture," before thePhilosophi- 
cal Sodety of Glasgow. But the lecturer, Dr. 
B. A. Smith, did not live to finish and ddtver 
his oration. His notes, however, have now 
been published, with some editorial comments 
by Mi, Coleman. The little volume is an 
interesting one, but it might easily have been 
improved. We are glad to have the insight 
here afforded us into the life of earnest en- 
deavour and honest work which is unfolded in 
Graham's early letters to his mother, his sister, 
and his sdentific friends. But there is a want 
of cohesion and completeness in these desd- 
tory fragmente of correspondence which one 
cannot help feeling might have been avoided 
by means of further care and inquuy. Verbal 
inaccurades, too, are frequent. It is not likely 
that Graham did not know liow to spell his 
friend Hofmann's name, calliap: him sometimes 
Hoffman and sometimes HofiTinann. He is 
made to speak of G. H. Lewia instead of G. H. 
Lewes, of B. W. Womam not Womum, and of 
Wedgewood for Wedgwood. The fortunate 
possessors of the magnificent edition of Gra- 
ham's collected papers, edited for private circa- 
lation in 1876 by the late James Young and 
Dr. B. Angus Smith, will, however, be glad to 
supplement that volume by th« personal details 
of the great chemist's life here given to the 
world for the first time. A. H. GnuRCU. 



OBITUARY. 

We reffret to record the death of Dr. John 
Gwyn Jeffireys, the eminent conoholojrist, who 
^wsed awa;^ quite imexpectedly last Siatnrday. 
On the previous evening he was present at the 
Boyal Institution, listening to a ieoture by his 
son-in-law. Prof. Mosdey. Dr. Jeffi»ys had 
just completed his seventy-sixth year, naviug 
been bom at Swansea on January 18, 1809. 
A lawyer by profession, he devoted much time 
in early life to the sirady of conchology, and 
for many years past had laid aside professional 
work, and entirely given himself up to lus 
favourite pursuit. His minute aoquaintanoe 
with the shells of Britain is sufficiently evident 
in his weU-known treatise on British Conchology* 
Applyinff his conchological knowledge to the 
fossil mollusca of the pldocene and jueistocene 
depodts, he became as well known among 
geologists as among naturalists. Dr. Jeffreys 
was not only an enthusiastio dredger, but a 
pioneer in deep-sea exploration ; and, in 1869, 
conjointly with Dr. Carpenter and the late Sir 
WyviUe Thompson, he explored the North 
Atlantic in H.M.S. Porcupine. As far back as 
1840 he was elected into the Boyal Society, in 
1877 he was president of the Biological Section 
of the British Association, and for many yean 
he served as treasurer both to the Geological 
and to the Tiinnean Society. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THB SOMA PLANT. 

Tehenn : Deo. SO, 1881. 
In Tiew of the correspondenoe on the Soma 
pUnt pnblidied in the Academy on October 25 
and on Noyember 15 and 22, a few facts regard- 
mgthe Soma of Persia may be of interest. 

When travelling in 1879 between Bender 
Abbas and Kerm^, and at an altitude of over 
7,000 feet, I was shown the Wim shrub, from 
whidi the PArsis of Persia get the juice Hiim or 
Homa, the Indian 8dm&. It was, as far as I 
oonldmake ont, a Sarcostemma or Asclepias, 
groiring to a height of four feet, and having 
ciitmlar fleshy stalks of whitish colour, with 
li^ht brown streaks. The thickest stalks were 
aboat a finger thick ; the leaves had fallen off as 
«p]l as the flowers, which, I was informed, 
were small and white; some seeds adhered to 
the ends of some stslks; the seeds had long 
tafU of fine hair attached to them like the seeds 
of nearly all Asdepiads. The juice was milky, 
of a greenish white colour, and had a sweetish 
taste. A Pdrai who was with me, as well as 
others in Kerm^ and Tezd, told me that the 
jmoe tuns sour after bein^ kept for a few days, 
and that the colour of the luice, as well as that 
of tiie stalks, turns to a yellowish brown.* The 
pLuit I saw was not a creeper ; but I was assured 
that when it g^w near a tree it twined around 
iL The stalks break easily at the joints, the 
intemodiay and then form small cylindrical 
pieces. 

Of HAm mixed with the juice of many (forty) 
plmts, as mint, thyme, aspax«^us, kangar 
(gnndeUa Toumefortii), &c., the jmce of seven 
fruits, and the xirine of a young pure cow, the 
porifying Hquid Kirexigt is prepared by the 
Hnis. The priests drink a few drops of this 
every two or three days, and particularly when 
they have been to an impure place or have eaten 
mything prepared by an impure person, and 
the other Farsis drink a few drops, never more 
than twelve or sixteen, daily during their 
Birishntl time of purification. The liquid is 
•Iso given as a remedy against sickness ; a few 
drops are poured into the mouth of a newly- 
born chila, and into that of a dead person 
before carrying the body to theDakhmah| &c. ; 
when taken in greater quantities, that is, more 
than twdve or sixteen drops, it is said to cause 
yi^Ung. The H<im itself is used by the Parsis 
in their religions ceremonies. 

The jiiant is at present not very plentiful 
roand about Eeim&n, and many slurubs, being 
cnt by woodcutters when collectingfirewood, it 
daily gets rarer. The mobeds of JS^ermftn pay 
the iroodcutters to preserve ten or twelve 
■bmbs yearly.! ^® plant is also found on the 
Doontsiins near Tezd, and a Pdrs! told me 
lately that he had found it near Teherdn on the 
Kbi ShehrUafl mountain (the Eilh i Tabarek 
of Bey). I daresay it grows on all high moun- 
tains of Persia. Ijie pant was, as the Avesta 
Bs/s, hrouffht from the mountains, but this 
rtatement does not preclude its having grown 
in plains. The b^t plants — that is, those 
giTing most juice— were, however, certainly 
(•nly foond on the mountains, exactly like other 
Persian juioe containing plants; for instance, 
the Astngalus, which is common all over 
Posia, contains more juice and exudes more 
gnu (Tragacanth) the higher it is found. The 
B&Q grows also in plains, but is then stunted 
•ad contains little juice. 

The Avesta says that the plant which gives 
the Soma grows on the mountains. Anquetil 
^y* it grows in GiUn, Mazanderftn, and 

* C/. Tai^na, 11, 3, reffarding the evil of keeping 
^<>iia, and thereby canmng it to get spoiled. 

^ Dictkmaries gLie the meaning of the word 
^*mg. sotcerr, incantation, talisman. 

t 0/ Von ttoCh, ZnUehrifi DMQ. xxrv., 687. 
^^'"IfBnsi be boQflht from a 9iidza who brought 
n Iraia tiM moonftittns. 



Shlrvdn,* Spiegel says that the P4rsts of 
Bombay get their Homa from Kerm&n and 
send their priests from time to time to get it.t 

The Pmis of Persia say that the Hum they 
now use is the same that is mentioned in the 
Avesta. 

The thicker stalks are sometimes dried and 
straightened and used as a walking-stick on 
festive occcuions, or kept in a room as a talisman 
against bad luck. The botanical description of 
the plant quoted by Prof. Max MiiUer coincides 
very nearly with the Persian Hdm plant. The 
description says : ** The creeper called Soma is 
dark, sour, without leaves, milky, fleshy on the 
surface ; it destroys ^or produces] phlegm ; pro- 
duces vomiting, and is eaten by goats. This is 
a description a person would give who had not 
seen the plant growing, who had details re- 
gardiug it from the persons collecting it, and 
had seen it several days after it had been collected. 
The statement that it was eaten by goats would 
originate with the woodcutters or people sent 
to the mountains to collect the plant. They 
might have tried to account for its scarcity by 
saying that goats ate it. The plant is a creeper ; 
the colour of the stalks would by the time the 
Hdm reached the describer have been brownish 
(dark), the juice would have been sour, the 
plant would have had no leaves, and the juice 
was milky, and the stalks had a fleshy surface. 
All this coincides with what I have said of the 
Kerm&n Hdm. Then, the plant was sleshmala 
and vamant. The term sleshmala, phlep^- 
destroying or phlegm-producing^ is medical. 
The term vamani may be medi<^, produdng 
vomitiizig, or may mean that the Soma was used 
as an o&ring to the god Agni. Hdm, as a part 
of Nireng, produces vomiting when taken to 
excess, and is also used as an offering during 
incantations, &c. The solving of this question, 
however, appertains to scholars like Prof. Max 
Miiller ana Prof, von Both. 

Different Persian dictionaries describe the 
plant as follows : — Hdm, a small tree, growing 
everywhere (in Persia) ; its stems have many 
knots; its nowers are yellow and resemble 
those of the jessamine ; its leaves are small, and 
they are formed like those of the jessamine ; the 
Zardushtis (Zoroastrians) take a piece of it in 
their hands during their prayers ; it is also used 
by them at incantations and sacrifices, and 
thrown into the fire. Arabs call it Hdm- 
Majds (Hdm of the Maji, Zoroastrians), and 
explain it as a plant with branches f uU of knots. 
Others say the plant is a deadly poison ; its 
juice is used for poisoning arrow heads; its 
fruit is very mucm liked by partridge; it 
resembles a tamarisk tree, &o. The latter 
qualities evidently refer to another plant. 

A. HOUTUM-SCHINDLES. 



THE ORIGINAL MBANINQ OF uItMI, '* MOTHER,*' 

bhrIta/, "brotber," and svASii/, •* sister." 

Baniror : Jan. 11, 1885. 

Prof. Max Miiller, by the dear and interest- 
ing statement of Indian theonr which he quotes 
in fuU in the Academy for Januar;^ 17, raises 
the question of the ori^^inal meaning of the 
simpler names of relationship. Tho Indians- 
had beffun to speculate on this subject at the 
time when the v edio hymns were written, and 
it becomes important to notice what interpreta- 
tions are to be found in these. Thus the undis- 
puted meaning of pitar, ** protector," is often 
alluded to ; Agni is called (i. 31.10) prdmatis . • . 

pitd . . . vayaskft, " our providence, protector, 
and nourisher. 

The word mdUtar occurs in the passage quoted 
by Prof. Max MiiUer (with the accent usual for 
nouns in "tar when used as participles governing 

* Cf. Firddat, relation of Apasidb's fight with 

Hdm in Azerbaijan, 
t Spiegel, £raniuhs AlUrthumtkunde, m. 572, 



an accusative— c/., vL 23.3,4, where dve such 
participles occur), but hardly in the meaning 
*' creator "or '* maker"; vi md is commonly 
used of the gods as pacing out, measuring, or 
pervading space; so of Yi«nu, i. 154.3, "in 
three steps ne paced out this graftt universe." 
So^r* md (vii. 25.18), " with his ray he has 
measured out the ends of heaven and earth, 
and filled both worlds with his glory. Of 
Yaruna himself we have in the next hymn 

amimUa varimdnam prthivvdh., "he has mea- 
sured out the extent of the earth." Thus sd 

mdidp&rvydm pddaia will surely be "he per- 
vades the andent habitation," the mysterious 
home of the gods. The same root md, as well 
as the compound sam md, is very frequenUy 
used to mean " measure out," " distribute." 

There is also much reason to think that the 
title mdtdr is constantly used with « reference 
to this meaning. As applied to the earth, 

prthivl mdtdr may well mean the all-nourish- 
ing ; but, besides this, we have mahl mdtd, 
**the great" or "bountiful mother," who is 
the mystical giver of nourishment to men 
(B. v., V. 41.15, " let the bountiful mother give 
us refreshing draughts "), and who appears 
sometimes as a stream, sometimes as a cow, 
both forms typical of nourishment. Even more 
striking is the use of the superlative mdtftama, 
"most motherly," as an epithet of refreshing 
streams onlv. In the same way we may, 
perhaps, find an explanation for B. Y., v. 45.6^ 

" itA dhiyam kfn&vami sskhayd 
'pa yafmatan fnut& vraj&m g6A." 

"Thus let us offer our devotion, comrades, 
which as a mother {i.e,, food-distributor) opens 
to us the cow-stalL So that the Indians, too, 
entitled the mistress of the house " lady." 

Bhrdtdr can hardly be derived from hhar, 
"support," from which we have already 
hharidr for the husband, and no secondary 
root hhrd. The title is used in the Yeda of 
gods who are allied in battle ; thus of Indra*s 
comrades the Maruts in i. 170.2. The deri- 
vative substantive is hhrdtrtva; but, by the 
side of this, we have a cognate and older noim 
hhrdtrd, which almost always occurs in con- 
nexion with «a^^y(l, "alliance." Late researches 
suggest the meaning " partner " in the family 
property, agreeing with the Indian tradition. 
There are aUusions in the Yeda to the privileged 
position of the elder brother at a division of 
property (e.^., x. 11.2); but I do not know of 
any to a system of co-partnership. The Greek 
^Twp, " clansman," also points to some similar 
meaning. 

Both the meanings suggested for svdsar are 
somewhat forced. It is noticeable that in the 
Yeda we almost always have svdsaras of Isrge 
numbers— of the ten fingers (iii. 29.13^, seven 
streams (ix. 86.36), seven fiUies drawing the 
sun's car (viL 66.15). The sisters are often 
described as trooping together, especially when 
drawn to any object by curiosity — e,g,, iii. 29.13, 
piimdnsamjdtdm ahhisdm rabhante, which seems 
to mean " they cluster together to admire the 
boy-baby." JPerhaps the word, too, means 
oriffinally "companions," and suasara, " stall," 
is me place where animals crowd together. 

E. Y. Arnold. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The February number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute opens with a paper 
by Mr. Francis Gkdton, aescriptive of the 
Anthropometric Laboratory which he organised 
at the late Health Exhibition. Mr. Qalton 
enters into a discussion of the dense mass of 
returns which he obtained, and deduces from 
them some highly interesting results. It is 
hoped that the laboratory wm be reinstated 
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in an improved form, at the forthcoming Ex- 
hibition of Inyentions. 

* 

Dr. J. E. Taylob, the editor of Science 
Oossipt will start at Easter on a lecturing tour 
in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. Mr. 
Taylor has for many years held the curat orship 
of the Ipswich Museum, where his popular even- 
ing lectures have been highly appreciated. 

The work on Gas Engiries, by William Mac- 
gregor, being vol. ii. of the ** Specialists' 
Series," edited by Drs. Paget Higgs and 
Charles Forbes," will be published February 5. 
There has been delay in issuing this volume 
owing to the desire to obtain the latest infor- 
mation concerning the most recent motors. 

Dr. J. A. Fleming will commence a course 
of lectures and demonstrations on Modem 
Applications of Electricity in the Arts on 
Friday, February 6. at 4 p.m. The first 
lecture will be open to the public without 
payment or tickets. 

The Paris Electrical Exhibition, to be held 
at the Observatoire under the auspices of the 
International Society of Electricians, will be 
opened on March 15. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 



The first half of Baehrens' Commentary on 
Catullus is announced to appear in April. 

The second volume of the Actae of the Con- 
gress of Americanists at Madrid has appeared. 
It contains two grammars by missionaries, and 
another f with vocabulary of the Darien Indians) 
by J, Vicente Uribe, a large map of Cuba, 
twenty-six Indian hymns with music, and the 
speeches delivered at the Congress. 

Herb Teubner announces for early publi- 
cation a Zeari'con Aristophaneuiiif by Otto Kaehler 
et O. Bachmann, based on the editions of 
Aristophanes by Dindorf, Meineke, and espe- 
cially on that of Telsen, which is now approach- 
ing completion. The compilers have been 
engaged for several years in the collection of 
materials for this work, which is intended to 
furnish the completest possible analysis of the 
lexical characteristics of the poet's language. 
The book will not contain the complete ajipa- 
ratu8 criticu$t nor is it intended to supply the 

Slace of a commentary, but in all corrupt or 
oubtful passages the various MS. readings 
will be given, together with the most approved 
conjectures; and all such phenomena as paro- 
dies, imitations, and plays on words wul be 
indicated. Brevity will be carefully studied, 
but in order to facilitate the use of the work 
all quotations will be printed at full length. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

SociBTY OP Antiquaries.— (TAMr»rfay, Jan. S3.) 

Mr. H. S. Milman, Director, in the Chair. — ^Mr. 
Hill exhibited rubbings from a few inscriptions 
from the Catacombs at Rome, which are now in 
the Eircberian Museum. Several of these had 
representations of Scriptural and other subjects, 
as well as epitaphs. Among these sculptures were 
Noah and the Ark, the Dove and Olive-branch, the 
Seven-branched Candlestick (this was on a slab 
with a Hebrew inscription), the Shepherd and 
Lunb, a man at a table holding a knife, the five 
loaves and two small fishes, and a human foot, 
without inscription, — Mr. Day exhibited two gold 
circular plaques from Cloyne, a gold bracelet from 
Skreen, Sligo, and a spear-heaid from the river 
near Cork. — Mr. Armfield described the discovery 
of Roman pavement at Abesford, Essex, between 
the river Colne and a creek which joins it. The 
pavement is of red tesserae without pattern. 
There were with it some f ra^ents of broken pot- 
texy, coarse ware and Samian, eome black urns, 
and two coinsi which were perhaps of the time of 
Commodufl. 



Philological Society. — {Fridayy Jan, 23.) 

Rev. Prop. Skbat, President, in the Chair. — Dr. 
Murray, the editor of the society's English Diction- 
ary, made his yearly report on the progress of the 
work. He eaid that part ii. was nearly finished, 
all being cast, part of Ba in proof, copy up to Pal 
in the printer's hands ; Bazaar would complete the 

Sart. To get two parts a year out, which the 
oxford Press Delegates held needful for the suc- 
cess of the book, nearly three times as much work 
as heretofore must be done in the year. It would 
be a very hard push indeed to got through it. The 
Delegates had agreed to make much larger pay- 
ments than they were bound to, and thus enable 
the editor to live at Oxford, and give his whole 
time to the work. From three- fourths to five- 
sixths of it has been prepared by sub-editors ; five 
of Mr. Fumivairs original ones were still at work. 
Dr. 8hepherd, Messrs. Anderson, Brown, Rossetti, 
and Smalli)eice. Many fresh ones had also 
volunteered— Mifses Brown and Uaig, Messrs. 
Beckett, Bousfield, Brockebnsch, Brandreth, 
El worthy, Fitzgibbon, Green, Hume (whose name 
was unluckily left out of the list in part i.), Hen- 
derson, Jacob, Lawley, Lyall, Lotrenberg, Mount, 
Schrumpf, Tindale, Tristram, Wilson, &c. 
Among readers were Prof. Helvig, Dr. Brushfield, 
Messrs. Henderson, Kingsmill, Whitwell, Major, 
of Bath (who sent fifty slips a day up to the day 
of his death), Randall, Gray, Fumivall, Pierson, 
of Michigan, Boyd, U.S.A., &c. More help was 
pressingly needed for Ba and Be^ and P; and a 
special divining power for such words as Bachelor — 
about the origin of which nothing was certain — 
Badger^ &C. Some of the articles had been very 
long and hard; thus As had fifty-seven sub- 
divisions of use and meaning. At fifty- three. Ask 
(spelt in so many ways), thirty- seven. i?«ri- was 
very long, and used as more parts of speech than 
any other word yet met with. Dr. Murray then 
read parts of his Dictionary articles on As, Ask, 
At, Asparagus (whose eighteenth century fashion- 
able form ** sparrow-grass" came from the 'sparngus 
of 1640, &c.). Ass (degraded, ab. 1520, by Greek 
fables), Assayer, Assets, Assist (to be present at, 
as early as 1600), Assize, At, Aume (as early as 
1745), -ation, Atmosphere (the gross air <jlose to 
the earth, below the aether). Atom (the smallest 
measure of time), Atone, Auburn, Azare (1. ultra- 
marine), Auncel (Anglo-Fr. lanceV), Avoirdupois, 
Aureole (disk of gold). Evacuate (his garrison: 
Luttrell in the Civil Wars). Avoid, Average, Ax 
(not Axe) Aj, Babble, Baffl?, Baboon, Bag and 
Baggage (1. an honourable phrase), Bail, &c. — 
Mr. Fumivall quoted an amusing opinion of Prof. 
Paul Meyer's on Dr. Murray's editing of the 
Society's Dictionary, ** It is a beautiful thing. If, 
in despair of solving a difficulty, I send him bad 
stuff, he at once detects it. The man is not to be 
deceived." 

BoYAL Asiatic Society. ^Monday, Jan, 20.) 

Sir F. Golusmid, in the Cheir. — The Rev. 
Dr. Pope read a paper **0n the Study of the 
Vernaculars of Southern India," in which he 

{>ointed out the importance and value of such 
abours as the siirest means of gaining a real 
knowledge of the character and feelings of the 
native population. Hindus, he pointed out, are 
not apathetic when once their interest is aroused. 
He then gave a sketch of the Tami/ people and 
language, the latter of which has a valuable litera- 
ture, in character chiefly ethical, independent of, 
and antagonistic to, Sanskrit. In confirmation of 
this view Dr. Pope gave an account of the three 
most famous Tami/ works: the Kura\ of Tiru- 
valluvar, the 400 quatrains called Ndladi, and the 
writings of the poetess Avval. The author of the 
Kural was a weaver of Maitupur or St. Thome, 
the place where a tradition (generally accepted as 
true) records that St. Thomas preached and was 
put to death. Certain it is that a Christian com- 
munity has existed there from the earliest times, 
and the influence of Christian teachings is very 
evident in the JTt^ral, forgiveness of injuries, 
humility, and charity being forcibly Inculcated. 
The character of a Tami/ householder is finely- 
drawn in twenty chapters. Dr. Pope then read 
translations of many passages, and illustrated them 
by traditions from South India, urging the desira- 
bility of the publication of a good edition of these 
moralists, with traoislationB, &c. ; the more so that 



such an edition was actually ready for the press. 
He then warmly advocated the study of the vei^ 
naculars, remarking that if it was desirable that 
English should be studied by the natives, it could 
not possibly be well for them to neglect their own 
languages, espcciilly those containing literary 
riches so great as does the Tami/. 



FINE ART. 

ART-BOOKS. 

"The Great Historic Galleries of England."- 
The Northhrook GaUerif, Edited by Lord 
Ronald Gower. (Sampson Low.) When Dr. 
Waagen visited the Baring Collection in 18jI 
it consisted of about two hundred pictures ; but 
it has not been allowed to stand still, and 
many notable additions have been made to it 
by the present owner, till it may claim to be 
one of the most various and interesting of 
private galleries in England. The last volume 
of "The Great Historic Galleries," of which 
parts o4 to 56 have just been published, is 
specially devoted to this collection, of which it 
forms a careful catalogue, finely illustrated. It 
may be said to show the best qualities, and also 
the limitations of pure photography as a means 
for reproducing oil paintings. When the 
colours and the state of the surface of a picture 
favour the camera, itsrfidelit;;^ cannot be rivalled 
by any of the graphic processes. No engraving 
could, for instance, do such justice to the 
miniatures of Clouet reproduced in this volume, 
nor to Gainsborough's *'Mrs. Jordan," nor to 
Van Mu8scher*8 ** Portrait of William van do 
Velde the Younger; " while there is scarcely one 
of these photographs which does not render 
some portions or qualities of the originals with 
a perfection otherwise impossible. But, on the 
other hand, we have the deplorable fact that 
some of the very finest pictures in the collec- 
tion — the Rembrandts, for instance, and the 
Mantegna — practically refused to be photo- 
graphed, and thus, in spite of the care which 
has been bestowed upon the book, the illustra- 
tions do not represent all the gems of tbo 
gallery. This defect does not, however, exten<i 
to the letterpress, in which all tho pictures of 
any importance are clearly noted. The In^t 
part is devoted to modem pictures, and contains 
photographs after Delaroche, Stanficld, E. >V. 
Cooke, Webster, and Mulready. 

The Magazine of Art, I884. (CasseU.) We 
have so often, in the course of the year, seen 
reason to call attention to the articles and 
illustrations contained in this volume that it is 
scarcely necessarv to do more than acknowledge 
the receipt of this volume. Apart, however, 
from the value of its items, it Has a collective 
merit in representing more fully, perhaps, than 
it has ever done, the contemporary state of art 
and art criticism, both at home and abroad, in 
a thoroughly popular manner. That its literary 
quality should be remarkable is only what 
might have been expected of the staff, which 
contains tho names of so many of our best 
writers. For a magazine to be popular it is 
necessary that it should be readable, and the 
editer has been well supported in his desire to 
spread sound information in an attractive fonu. 
The judicious introduction of verses of fine 
quality adds much to the charm of the volume, 
especially as they have been acooinpanied with 
original illustrations of much merit. In short, 
tho volume is an example of how much admirablo 
and useful work can be supplied at a cheap 
rate by an editer who deals ably with good 
material. 

The Tear's Art, I880, By M. B. Huish and 
D. C. Thomson. (Sampson Low.) This useful 
Annual, which nas entered its sixth year of 
existence, contains as usual more information 
than its predecessors. Complete lists of the 
Members and Associates of the Boyal Society 
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of Painten in Water-Goloimi from its founda- 
tion have been added, and the ooireepondence 
respeotinff the increased duty charged by the 
United States i^>on works of art^ has been 
printed tn extenso. We do not quite under- 
stand why the Boyal Institute should not be 
treated on an equality with the Boyal Society 
of Painters in Water-colours ; but perhaps this 
measure of justice is only reserred for another 
year. The Annual is again illustrated with a 
number of reduced copies of the illustrations to 
the oatalo^pee of last year's art exhibitions at 
home and in the colomes, and also of some of 
the moat important engravings published in 
1884. Hogarth's '< Shrimn Girl/' recently 
bought for uie National Gbflery, and the great 
acquisition of the year, the Blenheim Baphael, 
are also represented. 

We have received from the house of E. A. 
Seeman, of Leipzig, lieferung 8 to 14 of the 
beautifiil edition, now in course of issue, of 
Dr. Lubke's GeBchichte der ArchitektuVy of which 
the first volume is now concluded. The work 
has been carefully revised and enlarged to in- 
dode the latest information, and is ulustrated 
with thousands of careful and well-executed 
engravings. We have also to acknowledge 
two more parts of the KuUurhUtorischer Bilder^ 
atliu, published by the same house. The 
section now appearinffis devoted to Antiquity, 
and is edited by Dr. Theodor Schreiber. The 
parts contain 200 illustrations of the worship, 
the games, and the war of the ancients. The 
last part received of Dr. Dohme's Kunst and 
KUnstltr contains a very able study of Ing^s 
by A. Schmarzow, illustrated by the *' Oedipus," 
an "Odalisque," '* St. Symphorien," **The 
Apotheosis of Homer," the **Vow of Louis 
XIIL," "La Source," and the portrait of 
Hdme. Devau^ay. 



OLD MASTERS AT TUB ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 

(Third Notice,)' 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

Is dealing with works of the mediaeval schools 
pxldbited at these Loan Exhibitions, the ques- 
tion of authorship mainly occupies the art- 
itodent's energies. The date, the master, and 
the position among that master's works once 
fa oi f we d, the amateur has it in his power to 
oijoy the picture for himself, taking up, as 
pleases him best, either the aesthetic or the 
aistarioal ataadpoint. Pictures of the English 
Schools of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies present few problems of authorship. 
Sefcmeea to half-a-oozen well known volumes 
niaoe any student in possession of the materials 
oe requires. Thus our function in discussing 
weeks of this kind now exhibited becomes 
lather that of a chronicler than a critic. 
Beynolds and Gainsborough are not so far 
muoved from us that we require the gpiidance 
cf a specialist for the formation of a judgment 
upon their work. Tliey painted for the public, 
sad the public still remains their critic and 
their judge. 

The annual harvest of Beynolds*s shows no 
faTTfrig oft There are four full-lengths, four 
*hree>quarter-lengths, ten half-lengths, five 
**!a.<ts, and one group ; and among these mc- 
tine^ fire are portraits of children. The best 
■>f the foil-lengths, though only the head seems 
t" have been actually painted by the hand of 
*'^ master, is without doubt the portrait of 
J hn Masters of Col wick (189). It is as simple 
^ portrait as can be: the man stands in his 
-•nry-day attire in the midst of a homely 
K&gliah {uidscai>e. There is no affectation in 
^is jfcme. There is no striving after * * the Grand 
^yie«" All is reserved, imd in this reserve 
is ibe ktgheet art The full-length of Mrs. 



Musters as Hebe (198) is a contrast to the 
preceding in every relspect — it was never a 
good picture, and now it is flayed. The half- 
kngth of the saifte lady (143) has suffered 
so severely as to be capable of giving little 
pleasure. Bomney's bust of her (25) is cer- 
tunly the best of the three ; it is more visibly 
a portrait and, owing to a thick coating of 
varnish, is more pleasant intone thanBomney's 
pictures usually are. The portrait of Bennet 
Langton (52) is the most interesting of the 
three-quarter lengths. It is a little straggly in 
composition, but it renders the character of a 
refined gentleman as none but an English 
artist has ever, among the modems, succeeded 
in doing. The attentive beholder will observe 
that the books on the table are Clarendon and 
Ramlas, The bust portrait of the artist him- 
self (39), at an advanced period of his life, is 
peculiarly attractive. The face looks forth in 
Bembrandtesque illumination, from a dark 
background. The countenance is bright, the 
artist being joyously attentive to the speech of 
a person occupying the position of the specta- 
tor, whilst the gesture of the hand held to the 
ear and the straining of the features are an 
extraordinary rendering of deafness. The half- 
length (2) is one of many portraits of Angelica 
Eauffman painted by Sir Joshua. It can 
scarcely have been a good likeness, but iv is 
certainly a lovely picture; the harmany of 
colour being superb and the paint in excellent 
preservation. ** Little Penelope Boothby " i^^) 
in her mop cap, sitting there in sly primness 
under the trees, is everybody's pet. Perhaps she 
is the best of Sir Joshua's children ; she is cer- 
tainly one of the best. Unfortunately the 
preservation of the picture is not wholly fault- 
less, for the upper part of the face has lost 
some of its glazings. The rich colouring of the 
backgrotmd, splashed in though it be, is perfectly 
suited to throw the simple little maid into 
charming relief. A further degree of finish 
could scarcely have added to the charms of the 
bust picture of ** Mrs. Fazakerley " (40). Time 
has made sad havoc among the remaining 
works of Beynolds here exhibited. 

The Gkiinsborottghs at the Academy form a 
welcome appendix to the Ghrosvenor collection. 
The best quality in G^ainsborough's portraits is 
the air of distinction with which ne seldom 
fails to endow them. He may not succeed in 
rendering the character of his sitters, as in the 
portraits of *' Ladies Erne and Dillon " (17) he 
certainly failed to do, but he gives them at the 
least a look of high-bred dignity which no other 
artist, not even Beynolds, could attain. This 
aspect of gentlemanly refinement distinguishes 
the full-length portraits of " Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Hallett " (195) walking arm-in-arm through a 
park. The name given in the catalogue is an 
error, as a recent letter in the Times has 
pointed out. The picture at one time belonged 
to the Hilliard f amdy, and was exhibited at the 
British Institution in 1859 and at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862. The lady's figure 
is little less than perfect, but the posture of her 
husband mifht well be improvecC the light on 
his advanced leg being a disturbing element in 
the comx)osition. The three-quarter length of 
"Mrs. Hibbert" (191) is in the artist's 
best style and may be paralleled by two 
or three pictures at the Qrosvcnor GraUery, 
The small three-quarter length of her husband, 
"Thomas Hibbert" (34), is in size, stylo, 
and finish, a pendant to the beautiful little 
" Pitt " at the Grosvenor (13). The half-length 

f)ortrait, within an oval, of ** Lady Mulgravo " 
47) is a most attractive picture, well deserving 
of its x>opularity. The character of the sitter 
was just that which appealed most strongly to 
Gainsborough. He has caught her sweet ex- 
pression and pleasant smile with inimitable 
success. Moreover, he has endowed the picture 
with all manner of charms of bright texture 



and varied colouring. Notwithstanding all 
these excellences, however, the half-length of 
the '* Marquis of Lansdowne " (49) is a more 
solid piece of work, shows a deeper grasp of 
character, and a more monumental rendering 
of it. It is a picture that demands and 
repays close and long inspection. Two land- 
scapes are examples of the earlier and later 
styles of Gainsborough in this kind of art. 
The first (71) shows him labouring carefully 
under the influence of the Dutch, and rely- 
ing for effect chiefly upon his handling of 
light. The other (67) is bolder, but less 
successful. 

Eight of Bomney's portraits add little to our 
knowledge of the master. AH of them can be 
paired off with pictures shown in previous 
years. Graceful flow of line was his most 
estimable quality. The three-quarter-length of 
the *' Countess of Derby" (69) possesses this 
virtue, but the colouring is unpleasant, and it 
would be easy to criticise the composition. 
The **Lady Brooke" (192) is a full-length of 
Bomney's ordinary type. The figure is elegantly 
posed and draped ; but neither here nor in any of 
his other paintings does the colouring of the 
landscape harmonise vrith that of the figure. 

Hogarth's bust portrait of ** Quin" (6) is of 
an altogether different style of art. It possesses 
none of the technical charms to which the 
works of Beynolds and Grainsborough owe their 
popularity. Hogarth entered more deeply into 
the character of his subject, and laboured to 
give it complete expression. He subordinated 
all accessories to the face, made that supreme, 
and left it for better or worse to tell its 
own tale. Thus Hogarth's portraits are 
interesting according as the persons they 
portray are interestm^; they must be seen 
often and looked at long for their power 
to be felt. They bring the beholder in contact 
with a definite personality, and take the man 
of to-day into the very presence of the man of 
long ago. The *' Conversation at Wanstead 
House ' (28) is a good specimen of Hogarth's 
portrait-groups. It is stated to have been 
painted about 1728, and so to be one of the 
master's earliest pictures. In all probability, 
however, it was finished at a later time. 
** Morning" (44) and '* Night" (48) are two 
of the weU-known series entitled the " Four 
Times of the Day." The scene of the former 
is laid in Covent Garden, that of the latter 
near Charing Cross. Misery, vice, and self- 
righteousness meet together in the one, and the 
cold wintry atmosphere is a pall about them. 
Misfortune and indifference are shown in the 
other, where the cries of the passengers in the 
wrecked coach do not even stir a crowding mass 
of beggar humanity from its slumbers, nor cause 
so much as a passing emotion in the fuddled 
brain of a dixmken Freemason. Hogarth's 
vivid satire seldom found more direct and clear 
expression than in these two works. '' South- 
wark Fair" (144) is less emphatic and plain- 
spoken. It contains a multitude of figures 
which, when inspected closely, yield food 
for thought; but the picture, regarded as a 
whole, seems confused, and the hasty observer 
will receive no impression from it. The most 
striking group of figures is that on the right, 
where a stage, on which the '^ Fall of Bajazet " 
was being performed, breaks down, and precipi- 
tates the actors on to the heads of two dice- 
players, so eager about their gambling as to be 
imconscious of the approaching peril. 

*' Idleness" (7) and **DiHgence" (14) are 
charming Morlands. Each contains a small 
full length picture of a lady of sweet coun- 
tenance, prettily attired, and seated within a 
pleasant chamber. They are remarkable for 
rhythm of line in the composition, and the har- 
mony of colour, except in certain details, is pleas- 
ing. The picture of pigs (31) might be entitled 
<' Contentment in a Bed of Gold." " Dancing 
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Bogs *' i0 a larger piotare, and ooyers a larger 
area of subject. The mother seated at the 
cottage door is typically English in sentiment. 
The faces of the two men show the toudbi of a 
hand vigorous and deft. 

Among the landscapes, the views in London 
(6Z and 62) by Samuel Scott, a follower of 
Ganaletto, are of much interest. The view of 
Westminster shows the great schoolroom of the 
school, the Abbey buildings, with the soutii 
west tower in process of completion, St. Mar- 
garet's Church, the old Houses of Parliament 
behind a row of trees, and old Westminster 
Bridge, besides a number of other riverside 
buildings long ago destroved. The water is 
without transparency, and the sky without 
atmosphere, but architectural forms are care- 
fully delineated. **The Monastery of San 
Lazzaro at Venice " (20), by Wilson, is a picture 
in which the forms of Italy are painted with 
the atmosphere and colouring of England. There 
is a certain pleasant preciseness about the work, 
which is done in a simple and painstaking 
spirit. Nasmyili's landscape (51) contains 
^od passases of careful detail, but the colour- 
ing is thi(£ and heavy, the foregrofind badly 
composed, and there is a lack of general unity 
about the whole. 

The four really fine Turners are enough of 
themselves to repay several visits to the ex- 
hibition. Seldom has the terror of fire been 
more startlinffly expressed than in the ** Burn- 
ing of the Houses of Parliament " (197) ; the 
bridge, moreover, is a noteworthy piece of 
drawinff, and the suggestion of vast multitudes 
of people is made as none but Turner could have 
made it. <'01d London Bridge" (194), seen 
from Billingsgate Market, is cool in tone, and 
at the first glance seems a simple piece of work. 
It would be hard, however, to mention a picture 
in which a light river haze is better represented, 
or casts a more poetic glamour over the every- 
day activities of men. A number of boats are 
dropping gently down with the tide, their 
brown sails all bathed in sunlight. The. red 
caps of the sailors are spots of rich colour, 
lighting up every dark comer. A landing- 
place on the river Tamar, by Saltash (54), is a 
picture the composition of which is worth care- 
ful examination. A more reserved and careful 
piece of work than the preceding is the 
*' Devil's Bridge" (18), where the rocks 
are drawn, with architectural precision, 
within a girdle of clouds. Neither the summits 
of the crags nor the bottom of the gorge can be 
seen. The mind therefore magnifies the height 
of the one and the depth of the other, ana so 
receives from the picture a rare impression of 
imposing grandeur. Records of what the S. 
GK)ttard pass once was have received increase 
of value since the destruction of the forms of 
its valleys by the unsightliest railway in 
Europe. Fortunately the neighbourhood of 
the Devil's Bridge is not injured. 

"Arundel Mm and Castle" (64} is more 
speckled than even Constable could make it 
with impunity. It contains some fine elements, 
but cannot be called a pleasing whole. CaU- 
oott's " Tomb of Cicero " (68) does not offer 
much, but what it offers it gives — a quiet sky 
and a quiet sea bathed in light and enveloped 
with atmosphere. No less than six of James 
Ward's pictures are hung. ''The Lioness" 
(58) will certainly receive the most attention. 
The idea of the picture is, of course, absurd, for 
the beast would devour the bird she holds in 
a few bites and not stop nibbling at the neck 
bones one by one. The coat of the lioness is 
not badly painted, but the vigorous handling 
which every part shows would be more eiSdctive 
if reserved for certun emphatic portions. The 
position in which the picture hann renders it 
impossible for the spectator to avoid comparing 
it with Landseer's <' Dead Lion " (22). '< The 
Lioness" is certainly the best of the two. 



Landseer's picture is woolly in texture to an 
unusual degree, and the landscape background, 
having been left unfinished, looks as though it 
had been meddled with by some other hand. 
The remaining Wards here shown will do little 
to add to the artist's reputation. 

W. M. Conway. 



PRENCH EIGHTEENTH'CENTURT 
PRINTS AT THE FINE- ART SOCIETY. 

An exhibition of finely-wrought engravings 
after many of the best French pictures of we 
eighteenth century is open at the gallery of the 
Fine-Art Society. It has, perhaps, already 
done something to draw attention to those 
excellences of French art which have been long 
ignored in this country, where fashion, sub- 
mitting in the main to academical infiuence, 
has worshipped almost exclusively at the shrine 
of Italian painting. To some of our amateurs 
who have oeen deemed the most learned, the 
existence of a sustained school of French Art 
throughout the whole of the eighteenth century 
may come as a surprise; yet from Watteau's 
time to Moreau's there fiourished at least three 
generations of artists who, to an adequate share 
of the gifts of the desiffner and the colourist, 
added a peculiar faculty of observation and 
a singular appreciation of grace. These men, 
like their Dutch forerunners in the century 
that preceded them, would have addressed 
themselves with but ill-effect either to "the 
endless series of Virgin Babe and Saint " or to 
the decayed themes of classic story. It was 
a sign of their intellisence that they fastened 
their attention on the life that was before them, 
and that they were sensible of its comedy and 
of its charm. 

Of the minor masters, some, it is manifest, 
were by no means free from that coarseness 
which is not absent from Hogarth, and which 
is most conspicuously present in half the greater 
Dutchmen. But the really greatest artists of 
the French eighteenth century — ^Watteau and 
Chardin — ^were not coarse even for a moment. 
Coarseness was as far from them as it was from 
Keats and from Wordsworth. And the minor 
masters may be studied at the Fine Art 
Society's without contact with anythine that 
is repulsive or distasteful, so much did they 
execute that was of pure grace and unalloyed 
humour. Now, therefore, that a fair oppor- 
tunity has been offered for the observation of 
the interest of French design and the penetrat- 
ing quality of French pictorial comedy, it is 
likely that some iinpetus will be ^ven to the 
collecting of French prints by the English con- 
noisseur, and in that way the school may get 
to be more rightiy valued — at all events by the 
real judges. Ten Watteaus are exhibited. 
None of tnese show the occasional pre-occupa- 
tion of the master with every-dav landscape 
and with common folk; but in otner respects 
they may, perhaps, be considered representa- 
tive, and assuredly they make good tne claim 
of the painter to have infiuenced the national 
art throughout the whole of the century. His 
was the ffenius of invention, his the command 
of firm draughtsmanship and festive colour. 
After Watteau comes his avowed pupil Pater,- 
and his hardly less manifest follower, Lancret. 
After each there are a few prints engraved 
with complete skill. Francois Baucher, with 
Ms world of " false gods and Muses misbegot," 
was deemed not to require extensive illustra- 
tion. There are but tluree of his compositions 
exposed. Nor was it necessary to represent 
(muze very largely, though his masterpiece — 
and the masterpiece of Massard, its engraver, — 
" La Cruche Cass^e," is in the gallery. Atten- 
tion has rather been concentrated upon the 
work of Chardin, replete with a "grave 
cbarm," and of two of the most vivacious 
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"littie Masters" — Lavreince and Moreau. 
The amateur who is possessed of the most 
elementary knowledge of French eighteenth 
century line engraving will hutlly need to be 
told that "L'AssemU^ au Concert" is the 
masterpiece of the Parisian Swede; but Lav- 
reince is likewise well represented by the 
pendant to this example and by a smaller 
mterior of amiable triviality, " Le Directeur 
des Toilettes." Moreau — ^who is called Moreau 
"le jeune," to distinyiish him from a less 
famous brother — was himself not only a master 
of design but an exquisite engraver. The 
work at the Fine Art Society, however, is 
chiefiy engraved by others. Of his mastery of 
costume it is said, and I believe with truth, 
that from most of his pictures " working draw- 
ings " could be made for the use of the dress- 
maker. But his mastery of human expression 
is even more conspicuous than his mastery of 
dress. The secrets of face and gesture were 
alike open to him. What can be more reveal- 
ing than the attitudes of the figures in " C'est 
un fils, Monsieur ! " where the nurse and the 
chambermaid burst into the study with the 
baby borne in triumph, and the amateur rises 
from among his bihdaU with excitement and 
delight. Generally Moreau's art was bestowed 
rather upon subjects of ceremony or intrigue 
than upon those of domestic contentment. In 
his " Sortie de I'Opera," for instance, everybody 
is provided with a love-letter ; but you can no 
more take the fiirtations of the crowd seriously 
than you can seriously accept the situations of 
literary comedy. The atmosphere is artificial, 
but it is gay. 

Chardin's atmosphere, on the other hand, 
makes no claim to gaiety, and is not to be 
decried as artificial. For better or worse, it 
is natural, and of every day. Sumgue, 
Lepicitf, and Le Bas — admirable engravers of 
Chardin's period — ^were profitably busy, daring 
twenty years of his popularity, in reproducinff 
his subjects of tranquil genre. They recorded 
— perfectly as to expression and textuce, less 
perfectiy, sometimes, as to form — those scenes 
of the bourgeois interior in which his art 
delighted. '* Le B6n6dicit6 " depicts the un- 
affected piety of the poor ; " La Gouvemante " 
the solicitude of the middle-dass care-taker 
that the ''manners" of her charge shall be 
unexceptionable and his bearing correct. A 
rare yet facile grace sits upon the adolescent 
figure of the ml in "Le Jeu de I'Oyo"— 
Chardin, like aU the masters of his school, from 
Watteau downwards, gives us the interest of 
a movement only just arrested, and immediately 
to be resumed. But he is more particularly, 
perhaps, the master of sustained quiet, and, 
as this, he is exhibited in "L'Eeconome" and 
in " L'Etude du Dessein." The former is in 
its sentiment an abstract and brief chronicle of 
aU his art, which, even in its veracity, was the 
idealisation of homely virtues— the euloginm 
of prudence and a preachment of satisfaction 
wiui the day of small things. 

F&EDERIOK WBDXOBE. 



EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

British Museum : Jan. S7, 1886. 
It is felt bv the Committee of the Fond tliat 
the cost 01 excavating the site at Nebireh, 
which Mr. Petrie claims to be that of Kaucratis, 
should not fall wholly on the finances in hand. 
They were mostiy given for excavation in the 
Bibucal land of the East, and were not desi^^ed 
for the exploration of a Hellenic site of the 
West. A memorandum was therefore drawn 
up by Mr. Poole, which Mr. Newton kindly 
brought before the CouncQ of the Society 
for the Promotion ef Hellenic Studies, of which 
he is a vice-president. This memorandum ran 
as follows :— 
*'In the course of excavations cacxied on by the 
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Sgjpt Endontion Fund Mr. Petrie has disooyered 
the site of a Gieek town in Lower Esypt, which 
he beUeres to be NaucratiB, on the eridence of an 
inscxiptkai whidi bears the name of the city, and 
of the great abundance of pottery dating pre- 
sumably from the eighth or serenth centniy down 
to the fioman ase. The date of the early pottexy 
can be ilxed by its association with Egyptian 
objects of known period. In the first few days of 
exploration Mr. Petrie has found three dedicatoiy 
inscripticms, one complete archaic rase, and many 
liagments of yases and inscribed handles of am- 

ghorae. He is now examining an eleyation which 
e conjectures to ooyer the altar of the Hellenion 
at Naucntis, and the surrounding enclosure or 
UmenMy the walls of which axe still to be traced. 

*'T1ie subsoiptions of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund were giyen principally for the exploration of 
Biblical sites ; the society cannot therefore under- 
take any large excayation on a Greek site. At 
the same time, it would be calamitous to leaye 
Kaucratis before tiie ground has been thoroughly 
searched ; the site would, if left, be Inyaded by a 
ciowd of diggers from Alexandria and Cairo, and 
the most predous remains carried off and dispersed 
without note being taken of their provenancef or 
any e£E6rt being made to use them for the increase 
of knowledge. 

** It may be added, that in case of all excaya- 
tioDs earned on by the £g[ypt Exploration Fund, a 
share of the antiquities discoyered is presented by 
the Egyptian Gh>yenmient to the society, and is 
by them made oyer to the British Museum aud 
other museums." 

The result of this appeal was a donation*of 
£oO for the exploration of the site in question. 
We are authorised to print the letter of the 
Hon. Sec. of the Hellenic Society, which letter 
is in itself a cogent statement in favour of the 
work of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and it 
need only be added that the motion for the 
grant was proposed by Mi. Newton and 
seoonded by the jEtev. Br. Hort. 

'* London : Jan. S2, 1885. 
** Bbab Sis,— I haye the pleasure to inform you 
that at a meeting of the Coundl of this Society 
held this day, Mr. 0. T. Newton in the chair, the 
following resolution was unanimously carried :— 

** * That the sum of Fifty Pounds be contributed 
by the Hellenic Society in aid of the excayations 
now being conducted on the presumed site of 
Nancratis oy Mr. Flinders Petrie on account of 
the Egypt Eanploration Fund.' 

*' I may add that this sum is by no means to 
be regarded as the measure of the interest which 
this Society is prepared to take in this most im- 
portant excayation should Mr. Petrie' s further 
oisooyeries oonfinn the present strong assumption 
in fayoor of his identification of the site. But it 
was felt by the Council that suc^ an immediate 
contribution would sufELdently show in the mean- 
time that the Society reoognUied at once the claim 
which the present enterprise of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund has upon the sympathy and support 
of all who are concerned with Hellenic research. 

"Wishing all success to your Fund, both in 
this and ita other undertakings, 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Gborqb a. Macmillan, 
" Hon. Sec." 
"B. 8. PooLB, Esq., 
*'Hdn. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund." 

We also gratefully record that our Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Edward GKlbertson, has made 
snangements for the aoquisition and transport 
of a typkaJ series of specimens of pottery mm 
Nebirah, which it is proposed to exhibit in this 
country, in proof of the yidue of this special 
excBTatkm for Chreek archaeology. 
Amelia B. Edwards, 
BEanrAU) Stuabt Poole, 
Hon. Sees. Egypt Exploration Fund. 

In reference to Mr. Pfeiffer's yigorous letter 
b TOUT last number, I would explain that, 
CO hxAing through our subscription-lists, we 
have ^;reat reason to be oratef ul for the support 
of cmmeni clei*gymen and laymen of the Church 
ol Engiand, though a more genial recognition 



would be an undoubted gain. Our present 
work in the Egyptian Delta, where we now 
haye three explorers actiyely engaged ; tiiie cost 
of producing M. Nayille's memoir on ^'Pithom," 
which is now about to be issued ; and the cost 
of producing Mr. Petrie's first memoir on Zoan, 
now in the press, make heayy demands on our 
resources, and greatly increase our need of 
regular and earnest sup^rt. M. Nayille's dis- 
coyery of Pithom and his partial determinatio, 
of the route of the Exodus is, be it remembered, 
the capital fact of modem Biblical discoyery 
and deseryes grateful recognition. Our app^ 
is not for large donations ; but we do asL for 
large recognition and for effectiye moral sup- 
port. Reginald Stuakt Poole, 

Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The collection of the late Baron Dayilier is 
now to be seen in one of the galleries at the 
Louyre, where it has been temporarily arranged 
with ^eat care by MM. Courajod and Molinier. 
The lyories, the bronzes, the wood-caryings, 
the Medici porcelain, and the liiin)ano-moresque 
majolica, the tapestry, and all the multifarious 
items of the choice, but yery yaried, collection 
are together now for the last time. Left to the 
State, they will be diyided amongst the sections 
of the great national museum of the Louyre, 
bronze to bronze and iyory to iyonr, while the 
glass and china will be sent to the technical 
museum at Sevres. 

An exhibition of the works of the late youn 
impreBsionistef Eya Gonzalez, is now beine hel 
in the Place Saint-Gkorses. The catfuogue 
contains a preface by M. Philippe Burty and a 
poem by Theodore de Banyille. 

An exhibition of the works of Engine 
Delacroix will be held at the "Ecole des 
Beaux-arts " during March and April. 

The Palace of Tiberius has been discoyered 
at Capri. Some fine mosaics and three beautiful 
wall i>ainting8 haye already been exposed. 

It is proposed to signalise the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1880 by erecting a tower of the height 
of 300 metres. This would be nearly twice as 
high as Cologne Cathedral, and more than 
twice as high as St. Peter's at Borne. There 
are two projects for its erection, one by MM. 
Noug^er and Eceohlin, engineers, and M. 
Sauyestre, architect, who act under the auspioes 
of M. Eissol. They would build it entirely of 
iron, in the shape of a fleche ; the other is by 
M. Bourdais, architect of the Trocaddro, who 
would use masonry as well as metal, and make 
a colossal column of it. 

We are glad to learn that M. F^tis promises 
to publish this year that catalogue to the 
modem pictures in the National Museum at 
Brussels, which, owing to contemplated re- 
arrangements, has been so long delayed. We 
trust that these rc-arrangements may include 
some judicious weeding, as, in spite of the many 
excellent pictures and tiie size and cheerfulness 
of the rooms, the collection is, on the whole, 
dispiriting. 

The second yolume of M. Hymans' translation 
of Van Mander is ready for publication. 

On Jan. 23, the Bewick Club of Newcastle 
opened its second annual exhibition of works 
by local artists. We are informed that this 
second exhibition is eyeii more representatiye of 
the art of the northern counties than the former 
one, and also contains many works contributed 
by distinguished English, Scotch, and foreign 
artists. Among whom may be mentioned 
Messrs. Aumonior, Boughton, John Charlton, 
Walter Crane, Calderon, and Herkomer. The 
exhibition will remain open until Feb. 28. 



Some beautiful still-life paintinffs by Hubert 
Bellis, are on show at the cosy littie gallery of 
the ** Cerdeartisti^ueetlitt^raire " at Brussels. 
M. Bellis paints with the bold quick touches of 
the modem school, and, in his case, oonfidenoe 
is justifiable. His flower and fruit pieoes are 
distingmshed by fine composition and rich 
harmonious colouring. 

The authorities of the Bihliolheque NaH<nale 
haye commissioned M. (Georges IJuplessis and 
M. Henri Bouchot to take possession of the 
collection of engrayin^, &o., relating to the 
Department of the Aisne, bequeathed to the 
State by the late M. Husson-Fleun^, of Laon, 
a brother of M. Champfleury. The number 
of the engrayines and drawings is said to be 
about 15,000. A catalogue wiU be prepared 
shortly. 

Pbetabations are heiast made at Paris for 
an exhibition of the works of the late M. 
Bastien-Lepage. 

The fourth exhibition of the Paris Union 
des Femmes Peintres et Sculpteurs will be 
opened at the Palais des Champs Elys^ about 
the middle of February. 

In our announcement last week of Miss 
Beloe's lectures to ladies on Egyptian Anti- 
quities, to be giyen at the Briti»i Museum, in 
the course of the next two months, we omitted 
to mention that she yrill also giye a sinular 
course of lectures on '* Egyptian Art" oil 
Friday, Feb. 13th and the fiye following Fridays. 
Each lecture will be illustrated by diagrams, 
and afterwards by a yisit to the Egyptian 
gall^'ries, in order to examine the monuments 
of the respectiye periods. 

Adolph Huszab, the most eminent sculptor 
of Hungary, died of apoplexy at Buda-Pesth, 
on January 21, at the age of forty. He was of 
humble Sloyak parentage, and in early life 
worked as a stonemason. His talents, how- 
eyer, becoming known, he was encouraged to 
compete for a goyemment art scholarship, 
which he gained, and which enabled him to 
deyote his whole time to study. In 1870 he 
obtained the prize offered for a design for the 
monument to Botyos, which he afterwards 
executed in an eminenUy successful manner. 
Among his subsequent productions may be 
mentioned the monuments of Petofi, Bem, 
Duxonics, and D§ak. The last named of these 
works had only been completed a few weeks 
before his death. 

Mr. Thomas Tyler will discuss some of the 
chief problems relating to Hittite history, and 
to the decipherment of the inscriptions, at the 
British Museum, on the first three Wednesdays 
in February. 



THE STAGE. 

The French plays at the Boyalty Theatre haye 
for a moment beoome interesting bv the appear- 
ance of Mdme. Jane Hading, who has becm seen 
in *' Le Maltre de Forges " and in *' Frou-frou.'* 
But eyen her performance was insufficient to 
wholly depriye ** Le Mattre de Forges " of what 
it has of reyolting — ^it is, in truth, not within 
the power of human art to make that drama 
agreeable. In *' Frou-frou," Mdme. Hading 
has been seen much better, and M. Damala — 
for some time the husband of Sarah Bernhardt 
— ^has displayed to adyantage a manly preseryed 
bearing. Mdme. Hading nas been for some 
littie time the leading interest at the Oymnaae 
— the yery theatre at which ** Frou-frou " was 
first produced, when Meilhac and Haltfyy had 
t^e benefit of the art of Mdlle. Desdde. ' ' Frou- 
frou," though in itself a pleasant enough comedy, 
and a study of manners humane in sentiment, 
is yery dependent for its attractiyeness, upon 
the stage, on the performance of the lady who 
plays its titie-role. To seyeral eminent artis' 
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of the French theatre— not to spctfJc of Mdlle. 
Beatrice and of Mibb EUen Terry in England — 
has this task been deputed. The character was 
meant origincdly for Mdlle. Delaporte, who in 
fine performed it at St. Petersburgh with un- 
disguised success. But it was really Aim§e 
DesclSe who best succeeded in associating her- 
self with the character in the public mind, both 
in Paris and London. Aim6e Desdee became 
Frou-frou ; when Sarah Bernhardt appeared in 
the part die did not become Frou-frou, but 
Frou-frou became Sarah Bernhardt. Next to 
Mdlle. Desdee, McLme. Jane Hading must be 
suffered to take place. At her command is a 
seemingly spontaneous gaiety and a simplicity 
and a rich depth of pathos. Accordingly, in 
London the piece has again been found life- 
like. Again — and for the first time since the 
death of Desdee — have we been able to witness 
a legitimate interpretation, in which the means 
em^oyed were such as could be righly directed 
to the end. Mdme. Hading has already gone 
from us, but so cordial was her reception 
durinff the brief time of her stay that her return 
should hardly be a matter of doubt. If she is 
not as an curtist as subtle as DescUe, she is as 
sympathetic as was Helene Petit, and more 
could scarcely be said. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Berlioz's sacred trilogy, *'The Childhood of 
Christ," was performed at the Sacred Har- 
monic Society's concert at St. James's Hall on 
January 23. It was produced in London by 
Mr. 0. HalW in February 1881, but since that 
time has not been given by any society. The 
fact is that it was then received rather coldly. 
When a work by Berlioz, the extravagant 
Frenchman, is annoimced, the public expects 
some sensational orchestral effects : in ^^ Faust " 
there is the celebrated ** Ride to the Abyss," 
in the Fantastic Symphony the drum-thimder, 
in the " Mcsse des Morts " the four orchestras 
and numerous instruments of percussion ; but 
in his trilogy Berlioz is quite au, naturtL And 
again, the form of the work appears strange to 
eirs accustomed to English oratorio ; while the 
libretto is a curious mixture of the sacred and 
the profane. But it is a most interesting 
work, and we fed sure that it only needs to be 
better known in order to become popular. The 
second section, **The Flight into Egypt," is 
a delightful piece of writing : the quaint Over- 
ture, the simple and melodious ** Farewell of 
the Shepherds," and the picturesquely orches- 
trated Scene in the Desert, t-alled forth the 
admiration even of his enemies when Berlioz 
deceived them by having it announced at Paris 
as a *' Myst^re," by Pierre Ducre, ** maitre de 
niusique de la Sainte Chapelle de Paris (1679)." 
Taken unawares, they cried out, " Parfait, 
delicieux ! yoiL\ de la musique I " 

At the Sacred Harmonic performance the 
principal soloists were Miss Carlotta Elliot, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Santlcy, and Hilton, and they 
all sang with great taste and fervour. In the 
first part the choir and orchestra were rough 
and uncertain ; but afterwards there was much 
improvement. The choir made amends for all 
previous faults by singing in a most commend- 
able manner the difficult unaccompanied chorus 
which closes the work, and we must also praise 
the invisible '* Chorus of Angels." For these 
successes thanks are, we presume, specially due 
to Mr. W. H. Ciimmings. 

After this came Goetz's setting of the 137th 
Psalm, ** By the waters of Babylon." It was 
well rendered, though suffident attention was 
not always paid to the composer's marks of 
expression ; the solo parts were taken by Miss 
Elliot and Mr. Santley. 

The concert 6onduded with Bach's cantata, 
" Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit." The com- 



poser probably used the organ throughout, and 
the total absence of that instrument at this per- 
formance made it sound thin and dry, more espe- 
dally in the final chorus. We believe Robert 
Franz's additional accompaniments were used ; 
if so, we do not thii^ that he has reproduced 
as nearly as possible Bach's intentions. The 
cantata, thou^ it contains many fine passages, 
is not, in our opinion, one of the composer's 
best. Mr. Hall^ conducted the whole of the 
programme. On Friday, February 27, in 
commemoration of the bicentenary of Handel's 
birth, " Belshazzar " will be performed. 

Last ^Saturday afternoon the popular concert 
attracted an immense audience. Mdme. Essipoff 
interpreted Beethoven's sonata *' Appassionata," 
and at the close was recalled three times. 
There was not enough dignity in her ren- 
dering of the first movement, nor enough power 
and passion in the finale, but in the Andante 
her playing was clear, delicate, and refined. 
Although there were points in her rendering 
of the work to which we take exception, 
we consider it, on the whole, her best per- 
formance of the season. The concert com- 
menced with Mozart's fine quartet for strings 
admirably played by Mdme. N6ruda and 
her associates, and concluded with Schubert's 
pianoforte trio in B flat (op. 90). Mr. H. 
Thomdike sang in place of Mr. Maas, and 
contributed songs by Purcell, Dvorak, and 
Schumann; we notice that this gentleman 
always chooses something good and classical. 

On Monday evening (January 26th) the pro- 
gramme included Dvorak's pianoforte trio in 
F minor (op. Go), introduced last season by Mr. 
0. Beringer. The cleverness and originality, 
as well as the beauties of this work, reveal 
themselves more fully at each fresh hearing. 
The performance by Mr. 0. HalM, Mdme. 
Norman-N^ruda, and Sig. Piatti was a mag- 
nificent one. Mr. Halle, especially, was in 
splendid form. For his solo he chose Beethoven's 
E flat sonata (op. 31, no. 3), which is evi- 
dently OS much a favourite with him as with 
the public. His rendering of it was exceed- 
ingly fine. The programme induded Mozart's 
quartet in C, and some of the Fenshs fugitives 
for piano and violin by Heller, a -name seldom 
seen now on concert programmes. Miss Car- 
lotta Elliot was the vocalist. 

J. S. SlIEDLOCK. 



SOME MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Nehemiah : an Oratorio. By Josiah Bootb* 
Vocal Score. (Curwen & Sons.) The text is 
prindpally selected and compiled from the 
Scriptures by A. J. Foxwell. The Oratorio is 
divided into three parts. In the first, Xehemiah 
announces to the Jews in captivity the per- 
mission which he has received to rebuild the 
wall of Jerusalem. In the second, the work is 
in progress, and we hear the taunts and scoff- 
ings of the enemy, headed by Sanballat and 
Tobias. In the third, the tribes are solemnly 
convoked, and strains of joy and thanksgiving 
are addressed to Jehovah for his goodness and 
mercy. The subject is a good one, Mr. Booth 
is a sotmd musician, and if, on the one hand, 
there is nothing likely to attract those who are 
always in quest of something new and original, 
it must be acknowledged that his Oratorio will 
please small choral societies who like tuneful 
melody and plenty of choral work. There is no 
overture to the Oratorio ; but No. 9 is an in- 
strumental movement entitled Symphony, and 
besides that we have a march (by night) in the 
second part. The unaccompanied quartette, 
'* O Lord, we come to thee," is short but grace- 
ful. Mr. Booth gives favourable sx)ecimens of 
skill in part- writing. 

Edith : a Reverie for Pianoforte. By C. G. 
Sadler. (Ashdown.) Short, simple, and rather 
sentimental. 



Antwerp, Bruges, for pianoforte, by E. M. Lott. 
(Ashdown.) Two light and effectively-written 
pieces: the first introduces .Xea Carillons Beiges, 
the second La Brahanponne, 

Romeo and Juliet, Puck : Pianoforte Illustra- 
tions of Shakspere. By Seymour Smith. (Ash- 
down.) Two rather pleasing drawing-room 
pieces. We prefer the second. 

Lovers Legacy, By Charles Salaman. f Stan- 
ley Lucas & Co.) The words by M. C. Salaman 
are far beyond the sentimental style so much 
in vogue. The composer has admirably suc- 
ceeded in reflecting the spirit of the poem. 
The melody, if not particularly striking, is 
taking, while in the accompaniment there is 
shown a great deal of taste and fancy. 
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REC ENT VE RSE. 

Tastefully printed, in crovm Svo, doth, price 68., 

post-free. 

SONaS OF THE 
HEIGHTS AND DEEPS. 

By Hon. RODEN NOEL. 

Author of "A Little ChUd's Monument," &c. 



In crown Svo, tastefully printed, price 6s., post frco. 

A VISION of SOULS, with other Ballads 

and Poems. By W. J. DAWSON. 

"Considerable imaginative power, and felicity of 
expi-ession."— iJco^jiman. 

** The title; is also the heading of the first poem, a 
marvel of music and ethereal loveliuess." 

Literwy World, 

In crown Svo, extra cloth, price 53., post free. 

APOLLO and MARSTAS: Poems. By 

EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 
" The merit of the sonnets is considerable." 

Athenaeum, 



In small ita, vellum, price Cs., post free. 

BBAMBLE CLOISTERS. By John Watkins 

PlTCHFOltD. 

" A f«quaro voliune of sweet and thoughtful verse, sot 
in such dainty binding as doubles its charm, by tempt- 
ing the delighted eye to linger."— LiY^mri/ Churchman, 

*' A truly beautiful gift-book. . . . Poetry of literary 
grace and power."— CVmrcAwan. 



In crown Svo, cloth, price fis., post froe. 

A CHILD-FANTASY, and other Poems. 

By NELSON RICH TYERMAN. 

" In this volume by Mr. Tyerman wo recognise true 
poetical genius."— Whitehall Review. 



In tinted wrappers, Parts I., JI., and III., price Is. 6d. 

each, post free. 

EDDIES and EBBS : Poems. By Benjamin 

GEORGE AMBLER. 
" Very striking verses."- Mb. Gladstonb. 



In crown Svo, tastefully printed and bouni, price Cs* 

poTt free. 

POEMS. By Edward Henry NoeK 

*' Ills images are expressive and appropriata, while his 
versfr is musical."— iloriM'rHy Voit. 

*' There is much in the book th^t merits attention." 

£ctle»i09tiettl Gavit€, 

" The sentiment of the pieces is excellent, and often 
tooohingly expressed."— Warr^nifton Guardian, 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1886. 

No. 666, N0iff 8m6$. 

Thi Ebitob eannot undertake to return^ or 
to oorreopond with the toritero of, rejoeted 
mmtuecnpt. 

It ii parUenkHrlif roqueoted that all htoineoe 
leUiro regmrdina the eupply of the paper, 
ife.f fMM he addreeoed to the Publuhsb, and 
not to the 'Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

George ElioVo Lif$ ao related in her Letters 
mid Jbumale. Airanged and edited by her 
haabandy J. W. Cross. In 3 vols. (Black- 
wood) 

Ir a reader should open these volnmes with 
the eagerness of literary curiosity, when he 
has advanced but a little way that feeling will 
be quelled by the stronger one of the joy of 
limg lor a while in company with large and 
generous ardours, tender affections and great 
and solemn thoughts These, indeed, hare 
already had their inflnencings with those who 
heard the right roice, and followed it, in 
Adam Bode and Silas Mamer and Romola 
and Daniel Derondt ; but now they come with 
a more personal accent and a more intimate 
appeal to the heait and conscience. We are 
sensible of a pathetic beauty in the strength 
which is girt about with the weaknesses of 
frill humanity. We see the sensitiye, fragile, 
trembling himd which reached forth to us so 
large a gift, and our gain of possession is 
ponfied by the gain of gratitude. 

Mr. Cross has already his reward, for he 
laiut be conscious that he has done his work 
in the way which George Eliot would have 
approTod. But he may also accept, as some- 
thmg worth having, the thanks and approval 
of those to whom George Eliot's memory is 
dear. Had there been a single jarring or 
Use note struck by the editor, it would 
Hare been particularly hard to forgive it in 
the present instance. But there is not a 
nn^ false or jarring note. Kr. Cross has 
done his work, as &r as we can discern, 
▼ith admirable judgment, fine feeling and 
dignified self-subordination to his theme. His 
decision was doubtless a wise ono that her 
husband should not write a life of George 
Cliot, but that George Eliot should be her 
own biographer. I have no doubt that he 
was also fully justified in printing only such 
parts of Creorge Eliot's letters as seemed to 
possess solid fuid enduring value in interpret- 
ing her character, settmg forth her ruling 
ideas, or ezhiMting the more important facts 
rf her life. We can afford to sacrifice a 
trivial vivacity for sake of a deeper spirituid 
tttemi. If we do not get a running fire of 
cpigrm, a sucoession of sharp sayings, a 
voltitude of sketches of persons Uving or 
necotly dead, made vivid by the maliee of a 
■pightly pen, yet something is given in each 
^ these kinds. We can supply something 
horn George Eliot's vmtings which sufficiently 
ivpesents what is here missing ; and we re- 
^ve a gift of greater worth. It was Car- 
Ws wish that he should be presented to the 
voHd with his visage marred, and bearing 
iboQt him aU the stuns of mortality ; and to 
Qodiieenung gazers these have temporarily 
<^QBcealed the divine fire in his eyes and the 



strength and tender passion of his heart. 
George Eliot's infirmities, save those which 
are of a kind to win upon us and attach us, 
were far fewer than Carlyle's. It was her 
hope that some of this burden of mortality 
might drep frem her at death ; that she might 
remain with men and the life of men un- 
encumbered by what was of the earth, earthy, 
and that the discords of her days of striving 
and struggle ''quenched by meeting har- 
monies," might 

** Die in the large and charitable air.'' 

There is no false idealisation in these volumes. 
We are shown George Eliot not as an Olym- 
pian, but human ''to the red-ripe of the 
heart," an eager, sensitive, frail, dependent 
woman. There is no false idealisation, but 
what is of most importance in the characteri- 
sation is not crowded out of sight by what is 
of least importance. Nothing is here to 
attract or to fasten the stare of a hard curi- 
osity. The rights of the living and the dead 
are recognised and respected. There is much 
to gratify the best kind of literary curiosity, 
but more to make the heart stronger and 
wiser, and to quicken and refine the sense of 
spiritual sight. Should the moral or intellec- 
tual tension of these volumes preve too severe 
for the reader, can he not at any moment 
refresh himself and restore his tone by the 
delightful trivialities, and dear and exquisite 
humanities — gaieties, sadnesses, gladnesses, 
bitternesses, and swift, penetrating gleams of 
love — in the fascinating letters of Jane 
Carlyle ? 

Setting aside the introductory chapter, a 
few closing pages of deep interest, and a rare 
occasional paragraph, we find George Eliot's 
life here recorded by herself from her nine- 
teenth year until three days before her death, 
when her last words — words of loving sym- 
pathy with a sorrowing friend — were written 
as part of a letter which lay on her desk 
never to be finished. The letters and journal 
are skilfully dealt with, so as to form a nar- 
rative in which we seldom feel a lack of con- 
tinuity. Now and again, indeed, we pass too 
lightly over something momentous, or pass 
beyond it, as it were in the dark. Thus the 
transition in George Eliot's girlhood from an 
ardent faith in the dogmas of *' Evangelical " 
orthodoxy to her halting-point of theism is 
only partially explained. We can understand 
how with her chameleon-like sensibility she 
may have caught from her new friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bray and the Hennells, the colour 
of her creed; how to one attached before 
all else to ethical ideals, the recognition 
of noble and beautiful types of character 
formed in a school different from her own 
may have led of necessity to a broadening of 
her basis of belief ; how to one whose intel- 
lect was quick to perceive the truth of things, 
escape from the bondage of any unnatural 
superstition may have been quickly felt as 
a blessed deliverance ; how, moreover, she 
may have carried with her, and have trans- 
formed, but not lost, much of the very virtue 
of her old beliefs. Still we want to know 
how a heart so tender and passionately reli- 
gious behaved, during this toU and trial of the 
intellect; whether it suffered hot and cold 
fits ; whether it was led on with firm hand 
by the reason, or whether it lingered long 
behind, casting backward glances to the 



Paradise of childish piety, and those dread 
angels waving the sworda of fiame at the 
gates of Eden. 

Our general conception of George Eliot's 
character is not altered in any essential by 
the new light thrown upon it. We had 
known that she was organised so as to possess 
the most trembling sensibility to physical 
sources of pleasure and pain; and -here she 
appears with nerves servile to every skiey 
influence, saddened in a rare degree by cloud 
or rain, quickened and invigorated in a rare 
degree by sunshine, fine airs, and the breath- 
ing quiet, of the country. The ground-tone 
of her spirit was not bright, and tiie autumn 
harmonised with her mood better than the 
spring. There is a lucid breadth, spiritual and 
touched by sadness, in a clear September day, 
which, to some tempers, more than com- 
pensates for the songs and blossoms of the 
spring-tide. The edge of autumn on the 
morning air would make even London a place 
of delight to George Eliot. She loved the sun- 
set better than the dawn — a wide sunset seen 
over heath and moor, or spaces of the sea, 
and she would dream, like a child, of endless 
progress through the luminous vistas of the 
west into an unknown land, or would throw 
hei^ spirit abroad on the receding fiood 
of light and beauty, as on a wave of 
choral music, and, losing the sense of sepa- 
rate existence, would "feel melted into 
the general life." Autumn and sunset have 
in them some of that ''finest memory" 
in which George Eliot found the substance 
of our " finest hope." Among perfumes she 
cared more for the delicate scent of dried 
rose-leaves — ^an emblem, as it were, of the 
piety of remembered happiness — than for the 
rich gusts from a garden in June. With 
such an exquisite sensibility, George Eliot 
was known to us as possessing a rare capacity 
for intense delights and prolonged and refined 
pain; and here she is revesded, ever and 
anon borne avray by raptures of pleasure — 
a passionate lover of great music ('* music," 
she writes, "arehes over this existence with 
another and a diviner"), a delighted student 
of painting and sculpture, or unable to restrain 
tears of joy on meeting what is noblest in 
poetry. But, although a happy sharer in 
beautiful mirth, and herself a creator of wise 
and genial laughter, her disposition was not 
spontaneously buoyant or joyous. Erom 
childhood she owned that 'liability to have 
all her soul become a quivering fear " which 
belongs to imaginative and sympathetic 
natures ; her eye was even morbidly on the 
watch in cloudless hours for the " crow that 
fiies in heaven's sweetest air." As a girl she 
suffered much from her own sensitiveness and 
passionate shyness; in later years she often 
found cause to object strongly to herself as 
'' a bundle of unpleasant sensations, with a 
palpitating heart and awkward manners." 
She often held on her way through a valley of 
shadow haunted by cruel whisperings, or strug- 
gled forward through some desperate slough 
of despond. With her, as with Carlyle, much 
of this misery would have disappeared could 
she have gained what George EHot terms " the 
one thing needful" — a sound digestion. It 
will, indeed, be no mean evidence of the pro- 
gress of the spedes if the great teachers of the 
twentieth century learn to eat heroically, and 
defy the demon Dyspepsia. "My me for 
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the last year," wrote George Eliot, when 
Mid^ttemareh was bronght to an end, ''has 
been a sort of nightmare, in which I have 
been scrambling on the slippery bank of a 
pool, just keeping my head above water." 
When her troubles were real and definite, she 
would face them courageously, and would 
turn away from false or illusive consolation. 
What she said to a friend with respect to 
endurance in trials of faith or scepticism, she 
applied to the lesser sorrows of life — " the 
highest calling and election is to do without 
opium, and live through all our pain with 
conscious clear-eyed endurance." • 

Her intensest pains and keenest joys were 
those of the ajSections. It was not only 
while she dwelt at Griff, **the warm little 
nest where her affections were fledged," that 
there lived the clinging child in her heart ; 
all through life the most marked trait of her 
character, as Mr. Cross truly says, was *'the 
absolute need of some one person who should 
be all in all to her." In girlhood she took 
refuge for a time in severe religious asceticism, 
because she could not be moderate in human 
loves, and felt that total abstinence was pos- 
sible, although temperance was not. No 
child ever cared more to be cherished and 
petted, to hear kind words, to receive a 
motherly kiss, than George Eliot did as a 
grown-up woman. Her bump of adhesive- 
ness, declared the phrenologists, was large; 
and in these volumes there is a wealth of the 
love of faithful friendship given and gladly 
received. Nor did she practise or approve a 
stoical repression of the utterance of affection. 
**I like not only to be loved," she wrote to 
Mrs. Bume- Jones, ''but also to be told that I 
am loved. . . . The realm of silence is large 
enough beyond the grave. This is the world of 
light and speech, and I shall take leave to tell 
you that you are very dear." But there is 
always, as here, a touch of dignity in the ex- 
pression of her love, no superlatives raised to 
the »*^ power, too "little language," like that 
which is the foil of Swift's inhumanity. 
Each MS. of her novels is inscribed to George 
Henry Lewes in words which make an outlet 
for the current of her affection so btoad and 
deep that the stream flows with ho uproarious 
hurry, but a grave, sweet majesty. The llS. 
of Romola bears the inscripftion — *' To the 
husband whose perfect lore has been the best 
source of her insight and strength, this MS. 
is given by his devoted wife, the writer " ; 
and that of Mi&dlemarch — ''To my dear 
husband, Greorge Henry Lewes, in thu nine- 
teenth year of our blessed union." In her 
elder days George Eliot's loving kindness was 
given with peculiar sweetness and grace to 
the young who were Illuminated by the 
brightness of some new joy or who felt for 
the flrst time the keen edge of pain. " It is 
one of the gains of advancing age," she 
writes, "that the good of young creatures 
becomes a more definite intense joy to us." 
Her feeling was that pathetic one — ^purified 
from all egoistic pleasure — ^with which Shak- 
spere in the plays of his latest years bows 
tenderly over his Perdita and Miranda, his 
Ferdinand and Florizel. 

This tender devotion to individuals and 
sympathy with personal joys and sorrows 
T^ere united in Georige Eliot with a capacity 
for enthusiasm about great causes in which 
the general interests of a people or of human- 



ity itself are at stake. Without such sense 
of a great common existence how could she 
have been quite ardent and quite true in 
singing her own part in " the great Handel 
chorus" of life? And when she felt that 
enthusiasm was not a blind warmth — ^heat 
without light — it was her happiness to 
abandon herself to the wave of ecaotion 
with no reservations or* safeguards of a 
petty prudence. *' I love the souls," she 
writes, " that rush to their goal with a full 
stream of sentiment — ^that have too much of 
the positive to be harassed by the perpetual 
negatives, which, after all, are but the disease 
of the soul, to be expelled by fortifying the 
principle of vitality." And on the occasion 
of that shining apparition, the French Revo- 
tion of 1848, she wrote to Mr. Joltn Sibree : 

** You and Cariyle are the only two people who 
feel just as I would have them— who can glory 
in what is actually great and beautiful without 
putting forth any cold reservations and in- 
credulities to save their credit for wisdom . . . 
I feared that you lacked revolutionary ardour. 
But no— you are just as saiis-culottish and rash 
a^ I would have you. You are not one of those 
sages whose reason keeps so tight a rein on 
their emotions that they are too constantly 
occupied in calculating consequences to rejoice 
in any great manifestation of the forces which 
underlie our everyday existence." 

Add to this power of enthusiasm for large 
causes, a rare conscientiousness about duties 
that to some appear small, and we perceive 
how complete was George Eliot's nature on 
the moral side. '^ ' Conscience goes to the 
hammering in of nails,' " she writes, '^ is my 
gospel." This sense of the duty of thorough- 
ness in detail was in part inherited from her 
father. It afflicted her seriously that, by a 
misprint, in the cheap edition, Adam Bede 
should be made to say ** speerit," whereas the 
dialect required that he should say '^ sperrit " ; 
and that she should have written ** Zincalo " in 
the Spatiish Gypsy instead of ** Zincalo " was a 
misadventure which involved the careful re- 
casting of several passages for a new edition. 

This passioii for definiteness and accuracy 
was a central characteristic of her intellect. 
It helped to determine her creed on the nega- 
tive side, while her ardent sympathies went 
to work on the positive or constructive side to 
educe the richest meanings and the most 
vitalising force from that Human Catholicism 
which was her religion. But although she 
chose to build her temple of stone upon the 
solid earth, and feared that if she aspired to 
buHd in the heavens the shrine and temple- 
roof might be of cloud, George Eliot had no 
tendency to deliver her mind in the form of 
hard and definite opinions. She felt that the 
facts and the emotions which should suit the 
facts are generally larger than can be fitted 
to a precise formula of words, and she justly 
feared that such a formula might be a ligature 
apt to cause the growing soul to dwindle. 
**I shrink," she wrote to Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, **from decided * deliverances ' on 
momentous subjects from the dread of coming 
to swear by my own * deliverances,' and sink- 
ing into an insistent echo of myself. That is 
a horrible destiny — ^and one cannot help seeing 
that many of the most powerful men fall into 
it." George Eliot was saved from a hard 
intellectuality, both by the enthusiasm of her 
affections, and by the presence of large 



emotions which were winged by imagination. 
When asked whether in hdr opinion Goethe 
had a strain of mysticism in his soul, she 
answered Yes — '* of so much mysticism as 
I think inavitably belongs to a full poetic 
nature — I mean the delighted bathing of the 
soul in emotions which overpass the outlines 
of definite thought." But again her sym- 
pathit s and her intellect protected her against 
the waste of spirit in a vague and luxurious 
mysticism, which, as if to justify a dangerous 
form of self-indulgence, sometimes assumes 
high philosophic names. '^ I thought of you 
last night," she wrote to Miss Hennell, 

'* when I was in a state of mingled rapture and 
torture — rapture at the sight of a glorious 
evening sky, torture at the sight and hearing 
of the belabouring given to the poor donkey 
which was drawing me from Bamsgate home." 

Always in George Eliot's passage through 
life she returned from the mystic sunset 
splendours to the poor belaboured donkey ; 
but lest the burden of afflicted and long- 
suffering donkeyhood should drive her mad, 
there was the far-off sunset in which to bathe 
and refresh her spirit. 

I have disappointed the reader who came to 
this article hoping for information about the 
facts of George Eliot's life, about the origin 
and history of her imaginative works, or her 
relations with the distinguished persons of 
her time. It would have been possible to 
have presented a delightful gathering of good 
things culled from Mr. Gross's yolumes. But 
everyone wiU read the book itself, and is it 
not pleasanter to pick one's own plums or 
cherries from the branch than to accept them 
with the bloom and fn^shness rubbed away by 
the critic's finger? For my own part, in 
reading the Life, I was less eager to ascertain 
biographical facts than to revivify my impres- 
sion of a great and beautiful nature, and to 
make assurance doubly sure that the woman 
was in no respect inferior to the author. I 
was also eager to assure myself that fall justice 
had been done to the memory of Mr. Lewies, 
and to the great gift received by George Eliot 
from him — a gift hardly less than that which 
she gave. Full j ustice has been done through- 
out these volumes to the memory of that 
bright and ardent nature which sustained the 
sadder spirit of George Eliot, and yielded to 
all her thoughts and feelings the response of 
quick perception and vivid sympathy. The 
George Eliot who enriched the worid with the 
series of writings from Scenes of Clerical 
Life to Daniel JDeronda was not Mary Ann 
Evans but Mrs. Lewes; a laiige foundation 
of study and observation had indeed been 
laid in early womanhood, but it is doubtful 
whether without the fostering sympathy and 
devoted comradeship of her husband, we should 
ever have possessed one of those writings by 
which George Eliot will be remembered. In 
her dark solitude aftw Mr. Lewes's death, 
George Eliot was conscious that her powers 
were dwindling to decrepitude and sterility ; 
the very power of love and the piety of 
memory seemed perishing, and loyalty to her 
past permitted or even enjoined an escape 
from such a death-in-life as this, if by any 
means it were possible. Of her second mar* 
riage let George Eliot herself speak : — 

" Deep down helow there is a hidden river of 
sadness, but this must always be with those 
who have lived long, and I am able to enjoy 
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my newlj-Teopened life. I shall be a better, 
more loTmg oreatiire ihaa. I oould have been in 
solitude.'* 

And again:— 

" The whole history is something like a miradft- 
legend. But, instead of any u»rmer affection 
being displaoed in my mind, I seem to have 
leoorered the loving sympatiiythat I was in 
danger of losing. I mean that I had been 
conscioas of a certain drying-up of tenderness 
in me^ and that now the sprmg seems to have 
risen a^ain." 

Those «ie happiest whom a great sorrow 
strengthens while it saddens, and who can 
cany on the past into the present in lonely 
fortitade. It was not so with George EHot. 

Edwasd Dowdsn. 



TWO BOOXS Oir UfTKSNATIOlTAL LAW. 

JSn«y« on 9ome DupuM Queattona in Modem 
InUmaiionai Law. By T. J. Lawrence. 
(Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

InUmationtd Lmo and International Relations. 
By J. K. Stephen. (Macmillan.) 

Thbsb two books come like question and 
answer — *' Is there a true IntemationaL 
Law?" Prof. Lawrence asks in his first 
essay, and he argues that there is; half of 
Mr. Stephen's little work is devoted to 
showing that there is no such thing, and 
the other half to an illustrative explanation 
of what the rules really are which look like 
international law. That they are not rules of 
law, in any proper sense, is an opinion which 
has been ir^ly expressed of late years, and 
the professors of the subject have never suc- 
ceeded in removing the doubt. And yet 
the question is well worth settling. Por, 
though in form it is a question of naming 
and classification, yet the answer te it 
will in many ways determine the future 
development of the whole subject. The text 
cm which both writers discourse is a passage 
in Sir James Stephen's History of the Criminal 
LaWy where the expression '' International 
Law" is objected to as inexact and mis- 
leading, covering as it does rules, such as 
treaties, which are not laws, and lules, such 
as those of prize, which, so far as the^ are 
Liwa, are municipal and not international. 
Following out this idea, Mr. Stephen attempts 
to show in outline *' how every department of 
the field of international relations might be 
iideqaately discussed in a science which should 
^iispwnse aUogether with juridical metephor." 
fie deveh^es the criticism of the use of the 
expression ''International Law," showing 
th^ it is mischievous in the hands of a con- 
ventional jurist like ICr. Hall, as well as in 
the hands of an i priori jurist like Prof. 
BluntscUL Both classes, he says, are neces- 
aarily led into a confusion of international 
luibits with international duties, and with a 
j uridical bias they ' ' describe those habits which 
are only roles in the sense of uniformity, as 
habits which are rules in the sense of enforced 
uziiformity." He proceeds te stete an alter- 
native mode of treating the subject, sketehing 
in outline a book which might be written 
without the use of legal terms. It would 
<nnit the ethical element altegether ; it would 
Us a more or less definite stetement of existing 
uaige; and it would distinguish those parts 
of the subject which have not, from those 



which have, been incorporated in the muni- 
cipal law of particular nations. Such a sepa- 
ration, besides being scientifically accurate, 
would encourage nations te legislate on 
matters of international import, by dispelling 
the delusion that there does at present exist 
a code of laws covering all international 
relations. Mr. Stephen's sketch is done with 
great ability, and .a work executed on its 
lines would undoubtedly be freer from irre- 
levant matter than most of the existing works 
on international law. His classification of 
topics, teo, is in many ways novel, and would 
be as useful practically as it is sound logically. 
But his preliminary criticism is less satis- 
f actery, based, as it is, on the assumption that 
Austin's analysis of law is accurate and com- 
plete. He does not discuss the opinion stated 
by many writers since the date of Maine's 
Ancient Zaw, that Austui's definition does 
not fit in either with the past histery of 
society or with its probable future. It is 
mainly on this ground that Prof. Clark in a 
recent work, and tiiat Prof. Lawrence now, 
vindicate international law as true law, the 
essential idea in which is not coercion, but 
order. The differences from municipal law 
are very great, necessiteting a wholly dif- 
ferent mode of exposition, and these writers, 
perhaps, do not sufficiently emphasise this 
point; but their chief contention certainly 
leads them te a juster recognition of existing 
facts than is possible for a rigid Austinian. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Stephen will do good 
service if he completes the work of which he 
has now written the introduction. It will 
have much origiuality of method, and it will 
not dogmatise on international morality. 

The other essays in Prof. Lawrence's 
volume treat of more substantial subjects. 
We can but briefly note their contente. *^ The 
Suez Canal in International Law" is an 
elaborate examination of the history of the 
canal, showing that its legal position is not 
settled by describing it as a narrow strait, 
wholly within the territory of one power, 
and connecting two open seas. Coming te 
the negative eQixkElbision. that international law 
here furnishes no precedente for the conduct 
of stetes, he developes a proposal for the con- 
version of the canal, together with a few 
miles of adjacent territery, inte a principality 
guaranteed like Belgium. A similar problem 
is discussed at greater length in three essays 
on the Panama Canal, in which Prof. Law- 
rence gives an account of the Clayten-Bulwer 
Treaty, criticises the recent attempte of Mr. 
Blaine and Mr. Frelinghuysen te back out of 
it, and advocates a real neutralisation of the 
canal, as distinct from the guarantee of protec- 
tion proposed by the United Stetes under cover 
of the term neutralisation. The whole case is 
steted with admirable clearness and vigour, 
and, so far, at any rate, as the question turns 
upon treaty obligations, the argument is as 
convincing as anything well could be. It is 
expressed, teo, with much plainness of speech. 
In this controversy, he says, the honourable 
directness of American diplomacy has been 
abandoned, and in place of it resort has been 
had " te the false facte, strained constructions, 
unhistorical histery, perverted law, and 
illogical theory which it is the object of this 
essay te expose." The judgment is severe, 
but it is amply justified by much of Mr. 
Blaine's wild writing. 



An interesting paper follows on Grotius as 
a reformer of international law, the most 
direct ■ result of his work being effectively 
illustrated by a comparison of the atrocities of 
the Thirty Years' War with the restraint 
(Haplayed in the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. In an essay on the *' Primacy of the 
Great Powers " Prof. Lawrence mfti^tflinfl that 
the doctrine of the equality of independent 
stetes is dead, and that 

*' we ought te put in its place the new doctrine 
that the Great Powers have hy modom Inter- 
national Law a primacy amonff tiieir fellows 
which bids lair te develop into a central 
authority for the settlement of all disputes 
between the nations of Europe." 

In saying that the old doctrine has never 
been challenged sinoe the dbEtys of Grotius, he 
is evidently not aware that Prof. Lorimer has 
anticipated him. Prof. Lawrence expresses 
himself in a less guarded manner than does 
Prof. Lorimer ; but is there not in the minds 
of both some misconception of the doctrine 
which they assail ? G^ermany is a more power- 
ful stete than Denmark, and, along with 
certain other stetes, is a member of a sort of 
European council in which Denmark has no 
place. Tet in regard te their legal rights 
and obligations they are surely equal. As 
belligerente they would be entitled te the 
same consideration at the hands of neutrals, 
and as neutrals they would be bound to 
behave alike towards other stetes at war. 
To put a parallel case, the proposition that 
all Englishmen are equal b^ore the law is 
not contradicted by stating either the fact 
that some are wecdthy men and others are 
not, or the fact that some are members of 
Parliament and others are not. Prof. Law» 
rence's volume ends with a hopeful prospect 
of the abolition of war. In the internal 
histery of society there have been three stages 
— punishment of injuries by reteliation, the 
regulation of the modes of retaliation, the 
institution of the king's justice as an alter- 
native te private war, and the supremacy of 
law. In the histery of public war we have 
passed through two of the same steges, and 
have reached a position simiLar to the third 
stege. Is the fourth also possible in this 
"evolution of peace" ? Prof. Lawrence believes 
that it is. G. P. Magdokbix. 



Sonnets, and other Verse. By Samuel Wad- 
dington. (Bell.) 

The sonnet is a poetical form which possesses 
a peculiar and almost irresistible fascination. 
Intense admiration for the achievemente of 
the great sonneteers seems unable te exist for 
long in ite simple and primitive form; it 
almost inevitebly develops inte emulation; 
and he* who begins by being a sonnet lover 
ends by becoming a sonnet writer. It has 
been so with 1&. Waddingten. "We who 
belong te the once small but rapidlyrincreasing 
family of sonnet-fanciers have often giveo 
silent or spoken thanks for service rendered 
by his dainty pair of anthologies ; and now 
added thanks are due for tMs exquisitehr- 
attired little volume, which proves that Mr. 
Waddingten is not merely a tasteful coUecter 
of these '^ cameos of verse," as I once called 
them, but a cunning and delicate carver 
whose carefully cut gems future collectors 
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will not despise. I do not mean to infer 
that Mr. Wf^dington is one of the great 
masters of Uie sonnet. They are tew, and it 
is probable that the place left yaoant by the 
latest of them, Dante Gabriel Eossetti, will 
be long nnfilled ; but, to borrow a figure from 
Mr. Waddington's almost too modest intro- 
daction, we can fixid something to delight us 
not merely in Sevres or Dresden ware, but in 
common delf , if only the simple vase be pure 
in colour and lovely in curve. The sonnets, 
forty in number, are so pleasantly varied in 
theme that even the severe test of consecutive 
reading does not induce a feeling of monotony, 
and in the treatment also there is as much 
variety as can be attained without disloyalty 
to the traditions of the form. Only thrice 
does Mr. Waddington ignore accepted canons 
to try a little experiment of his own by 
cutting o£P one or two of the orthodox five 
feet from every verse ; and though the result, 
in the second instance, at any rate, is en- 
couragingly pretty, it is curious to note how, 
by so simple a change, the unmistakeable 
sonnet flavour is entirely destroyed. Instead 
of meditative weight and sobriety, we have a 
bright lyrical feeling; and though I would 
not part with the old form, I frankly admit 
that the new one appeals to me, and will, I 
think, appeal to other readers, very agreeably. 
The following is the better of the two 
examples. Note the graceful and winning 
naivete of the conclusion : 
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" And reddening Fhoebus l{fU hU golden Jir$.*^ 

Gray. 
'^ Kow o'er the topmost pine. 
The distant pine-dad peak, 
There dawns a golden streak 
Of light, an orient line : — 
Phoebus, the light is ^ine. 
Thine is the glory — seek 
Each dale and dewy creek, 
And in full splendour shine ! 

'* Thy steeds now chafe and fret 
To Bcoiir the ducky pUdn : 
Speed forth with flashing rein, 

Speed o*er the land, and yet. 
Fray, linger in this lane. 

Kissing each violet." 

It will be seen that in every respect but one 
this is a perfectly orthodox performance. Mr. 
"Waddington does not even neglect the pause 
or break in the middle of the octave which, 
as a note of Petrarchian purity, is so dear to 
my friend Mr. Hall Oaine, but which I fear 
I have at times treated with the disrespect 
shown to the North Pole by Sydney Smith's 
memorable acquaintance. And yet the sonnet 
has gone and something else stands in its 
place. 

^ In his more regular efforts Mr. Waddington 
displays both natural facility and acquired 
precision of workmanship. Hardly a single 
sonnet impresses one as being laboured ; but 
in^ every one there has been so much con- 
scientious painstaking, that a critic of the 
hole-picking species will find himself feeling 
somewhat depressed by lack of material. 
Doubtless there is here and there an ineffective 
line ; and Mr. Waddington errs, I think, in 
utilising for rhythmical purposes syllables 
universally slurred or half-slurred in utter- 
ance—the use of <* flowering" as trisyllabic 
is a case in point — ^but in matters of technique 
I have found no feult more serious than the 
unfortunately weak and disappointing close of 



the otherwise strong sonnet entitled '' To-day," 
the sestet of which runs thus : 

" To-day I And yet To-day shall lire for ever, 
In every heart an everlasting mark ; 
The tides of time shall ebb and flow, yet never 
Efface the deathless traces of to-day ! 
To-day, who will may work, who will may 
play. 
Soon, soon, the night^shall come, the night is 
dark.*' 

There is something not altogether pleasing in 
the close juxtaposition of the words " efface " 
and '' traces," but this is a slight defect com- 
pared with the irritating ineffectiveness of 
the clause I have italicised. So flat and 
commonplace a tag would ruin the finest 
sonnet. 

Mr. Waddington's work has one quality 
which is in the minor poetry of the period 
rarer than all other good things — ^individuality 
unspoiled by eccentricity. The general sub- 
stance of the sonnets reminds me more 
frequently of Olough and Mr. Matthew Arnold 
than of any other poets; but the manner is 
Mr. Waddmgton's own, and only in one 
example, '^ The Schoolmaster," does the mere 
literary influence of Mr. Arnold seem to have 
overpowered him. "A Metaphysical Cul de 
Sae" and *'Soul and Body" are attractive 
examples of the quaint and dexterous subtle- 
ties loved by Donne and his school ; but the 
greater number of Mr. Waddington's sonnets 
are, in virtue of the good quality just men- 
tioned, rather hard to classify. Nor is it 
much easier to rank them in order of 
precedence, for they are differentiated rather 
by theme and mood than by varying degrees 
of excellence, and one's preferences are deter- 
mined rather by personal taste than by exercise 
of the pure critical faculty. I myself have 
derived special pleasure from the sonnets 
respectively entitled "Nature," "Self-Sacri- 
fice," "Through the Night Watches," 
"NightfaU," "Sweetheart," "The After- 
math," and "What hope is thine." The 
octave of the last-named is warm with strong 
imaginative fervour, but the sestet strikes 
me as being by comparison weak, and Mr. 
Waddington, as an artist, is perhaps more 
favourably represented by " The Aftermath." 

"It was late summer, and the grass again 

Had grown knee-deep, — ^we stood, my love 

and I, 
Awhile in silence where the stream runs by ; 
Idly we listened to a plaintive strain, — 
A young maid singing to her youthful swain, — 
Ah me, dead days remembered make us sigh. 
And tears will sometimes flow, we know not 
why ; 

ff spring be past, I said, shall love r&niain ? 
She moved aside, yet soon she answered me. 

Turning her gaze responsive to mine own, — 
Spring days are gone, and yet the grass, we see, 

Unto a goodly height again hath grown ; 
Dear love, Just so love's aftermath may be 

A richer growth than e'er spring days have 
known," 

Of the space that can be allowed me I have 
left but little in which to comment upon the 
" other verse " which occupies more than half 
of Mr. Waddington's volume. The miscel- 
laneous lyrics are, however, of less importance 
than the sonnets, and may, therefore, without 
injustice, be dismissed more summarily. They 
are all bright, graceful, and daintily finished, 
but many of them are thin in substance, or 
imitative in manner. No one will quarrel 
with Mr. Waddington because he has been 
fascinated by the swinging music of Dante | 



Bossetti's " Cloud Confines " ; but he certainly 
has made a mistake in attempting to reproduce 
it in the not veir valuable poem which he 
calls "Finite and Infinite." I do not say 
that the attempt is specially unsuccessful, for 
in externals " Cloud Confines" is one of the 
most imitable of poems ; but few people will 
think that the attempt was worth making, 
and I confess I am not one of the. few. Mr. 
Waddington has shown that he can write a 
neat rondel, rondeau, or chant royal, and may 
henceforward rest upon his laurels. These 
pretty trifies have "had their day" — their 
two days in fact — and no one will mourn if 
they now " cease to be," say for another cen- 
tury. Lastly, I would say that among many 
pleasant, but not specicdly striking lyrics, 
may be found a few which the memory will 
not easily let go— notably the incisive stanzas 
headed " One with another," and the ballad 
"The Lm of Care," with its sparkling open- 
ing and pensive close, which is a very lovely 
and arresting bit of work. 

Jakes Ashgboft Noble. 



The Dietumary of English History, Edited by 
Sidney J. Low and F. S. Pulling. (Cassell.) 

DicnoKABiES are not commonly pleasant read- 
ing. We have, however, read every word of 
the volume before us with extreme pleasure. 
The surprising thing is that it has never 
occurred to anyone to compile a book of this 
sort before. Few people, we will admit, 
could have done it so well as the present 
editors ; but we should have thought that 
many others would have tried their hands at 
it. The fact that is most remarkable in the 
Dictionary before us is the admirable propor- 
tion which has been kept between one class 
of subjects and another. There is no shirking 
of unmviting matter for the sake of giving 
greater fullness of detail to those subjects 
which were most interesting to the editors. 
As Messrs. Low and Pulling are human beings, 
we are justified in concluding that they have 
some preferences as to time and subject. A 
carefid search has not been rewarded bj 
finding any indication of this. Of course wc 
do not mean to imply that all the articles are 
equally well done. Those on "Jury," 
"Mary Queen of Scots," "Casket Letters," 
and " Mark System," are worthy of special 
commendation. On the other hand, the 
article on "Marriage Laws," though perhaps 
containing nothing that is absolute error, is 
so short that it will leave most persons in the 
helplessly unintelligent state in which it 
found them. It should have been pointed 
out so clearly that no mistake was possible 
that before the Reformation a valid marriage 
could be contracted in England by the mere 
consent of the parties, followed by their 
living together, and that no ceremony, eccle- 
siastical or civil, was necessary to make it 
binding, though, according to the opinions of 
the time, persons who did contract marriage 
in this irregular fashion were guilty of mortal 
sin. Theological books beyond number prove 
this ; and the Ripon Chapter Aets^ one 
of the publications of the Surtees Society- 
give some highly curious evidence taken \rith 
regard to cases of this kind. In a dictionary 
we are, of course, aware that condensatiou is 
of grave importance. We think, however 
that a few words explaining the reasons ^why 
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he Boyal Marriage Act was passed would 
not have been out of place. No plea in justi- 
ficatioii can be set up for any one who took 
part ia that immoral piece of legislation ; but 
it is not well that the point of view of those 
vho commit acts of the greatest wickedness 
should be entirely left out of sight. 

It would be absurd to complain of any 
dictionary of this sort because it did not contain 
articleB on every special thing connected with 
history in which the reader happened to be 
inter^ted. As, however, the development of 
the village into the shire and the kingdom is 
daily attracting more attention from historical 
students, we could have wished to have had 
short articles on some words that are omitted. 
The heading '^Parish" occurs, and the ac- 
count given is not unsatisfactory ; but Town- 
ship, Constable wick. Chapel, and Chapelry 
are not to be found. We conceive that the 
most difficult part of the work must have 
been the biographical articles. They are 
almost all of them well done, and the prin- 
ciple of selection, whatever it may have been, 
was evidently a wise one. A book of this 
sort is not a biographical dictionary. Here, 
if anywhere, it would perhaps bear retrench- 
ment. EnwAEo Peacock. 



" Palestine PHgrims' Text Society." No. I. 
0/ the Holy Places visited hy Antoninus 
Martyr, Translated by Aubrey Stewart, 
and Annotated by Col. Sir C. W. Wilson, 
E.E. (Published for the subscribers only). 

Ali who are interested in the history and topo- 
graphy of the Holy Land will welcome the 
formation of this society, the object of which 
is "the translation and publication, with 
explanatory notes, of the various descriptions 
and accounts of Palestine and the Holy Places, 
and of the topographical references in ancient 
and mediaeval literature, from the earliest 
times to the period of the Crusades or later." 
Hardly any of these, with the exception of 
Antoninus, Bernard, Willibald and Saewulf, 
have as yet been translated into English. 
Aiculph himself, in some respects one of the 
most important of all, though accessible in 
French in the very free version of Charton, 
can be found in English only in the abridge- 
ment of Bede, while the mass of information 
to be gleaned from the writings of Arabic 
travellers and historians is only available to 
the few who are masters of the language in 
which these were originally composed. We 
can hardly over-estimate the value of a con- 
tinnous series of literal translations of all the 
several writings that have come down to us 
from the first nine or ten centuries throwing 
light on the topography of Palestine before 
the cmaades. 

Among other things, they will go far to 
make clear points that are and have been for 
many years the subject of keen, and some- 
tames, we fear, rather embittered controversy. 
On the topography of Jerusalem they may be 
expected to throw all. the light that can be 
hoped for in the absence of a permission from 
the Porte to view the excavations of Sir 
Charles Warren. They will, at least, supply 
a basis on which the disputants may rest 
their arguments, and authorities to which 
they may with some confidence appeal. 
Ia order, however, that this basis may be 



as sound, and those authorities as imimpeach- 
able, as may be, two points must be kept care- 
fully in view by the editors of the series. The 
one is that the translations fairly represent the 
original text ; the other, that in the notes no 
statements are made in the form of absolute 
assertions which are founded only on theory 
and not on ascertained and admitted facts. 
The first of these is not so simple a matter as 
it looks. Apart from the difficulty, in many 
cases, of translating accurately many pas- 
sages of these early pilgrims, the texts not 
infrequently vary to a perfectly confounding 
extent, and very often just where the one or 
the other reading bears materially on some 
question in dispute. In most cases the diffi- 
culty may be solved either by quotation 
from the original in the notes or by a citation, 
and, if thought fit, a translation of the various 
readings. In some cases, however, as in 
the various texts of Theodorius (erroneously 
called Theodorus in the Introduction and 
second Appendix to the present work) which 
are to be found in the Paris, London, St. 
Gall, and Louvain libraries, nothing can be 
satisfactory short of a separate translation of 
large portions of each. As regards the notes 
themselves, it is hardly too much to ask that 
some indication shoidd be offered of the 
existence of views or interpretations different 
from those which the editor of the works has 
the perfect right to express, where these 
latter represent only one side of a controversy. 

We make these remarks because we notice 
in this print, which we take (as being out of 
its chronological order) to be somewhat of an 
experimental publication, some signs that the 
considerations to which we have referred are 
in danger of being overlooked. 

Let us first, however, congratulate the 
Society in having secured as their director 
Sir Charles Wilson. His connection with the 
ordnance survey of Jerusalem in 1865, the 
foundation of all that has since been done in 
that city; his long acquaintance with and 
deep int^erest in all questions relating to its 
topography, and above 6dl the spirit of fair- 
ness with which in all his writings he has 
dealt with every matter of pending contro- 
versy, eminently qualify him for such an 
office ; and if we are obliged to refer to what 
seem to us to be a slip or two in the present 
issue, we believe these have been the result of 
inadvertence, probably of the haste conse- 
quent on his recent summons to Egypt, and 
have only to be pointed out to be corrected in 
the promised re-issue of the part in question 
in its due chronological order in the series of 
which it is to form part. 

Let us also say that the translation, as a 
whole, seems very well done (though some 
reference should have been made to the 
existing version by Mr. Cowper in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature for January, 1866) and 
that the Notes, as a rule, seem a fair speci- 
men of what such notes should be. The 
Introduction, too, is concise and lucid, though 
if the series is to take place as an English 
standard, the reader should not be referred for 
information as to MSS. to the publications of 
the Societe de 1' Orient Latin, which can be 
in the hands of only a few. 

Let us note, however, how two crucial 
points in the topographical controversy as to 
Jerusalem are dealt with in this issue. Was 
or was not the site of the sepulchre of Christ 



shown in the sixth century on the eastern 
hill ? Was or was not the term Zion applied 
in that century to the eastern or the southern 
part of the eastern hill ? Those who answer 
me on both of these questions in the affirma- 
tive are accustomed to refer to Antoninus 
as supporting their views. The argument 
is, of course, much too lengthy for these 
pages. But two of the points on which 
they rest are (1) that the sepulchre was 
the first object the pilgrim appears to 
have encountered on entering the city from 
the Mount of Olives, and (2) that a 
"tower of David," which was the second 
object, and which came between the sepul- 
chre and the Basilica of Zion, was so placed 
that from it could be heard the ** murmur of 
voices below in the valley of Josaphat." How 
are these passages dealt with in the work 
before us ? 

As regards the first, the translation given 
of the first sentence of chap, xviii. is as 
follows : " Bowed to the earth and kissing 
the ground we entered the holy city, through 
which we proceeded with prayer to the tomb 
of our Lord," and the following note is 
appended : " This passage seems to imply 
that Antonius went some distance into the 
city before reaching the Holy Sepulchre." 
Now the text adopted by the translator (which 
is that of Tobler, St. Gallon, 1863) hardly of 
itself warrants such a statement, and still less 
do all the other readings given by Tobler 
himself in the St. Gall publication and printed 
by the French Society as appendices to their 
tract. Here they are for comparison : — 
" Osculantes proni in terram, ingressi sumus 
in sanctum civitatem, in qua perreximus 
adorantes monumentum Domini. Ipsum mcnu- 
mentum," &c. — St. Gall MS., adopted by 
Tobler in 1863. " Clinantes proni in terram 
ingressi sumus in sanctam civitatem, in qua 
adorantes Domini monumentum quern ipsum 
monumentum, ' ' &c. — ^Vatican MS. * * Incllnan- 
tes proni ingressi sumus in s. c. et venimus ad 
sepulchrum Domini." — ^Ex cod. Cadomensi. 
" Inclinantes nos proni in terram ingressi 
sum as in s. c. in qua adorantes monumentum." 
— ^Beme MS. " Inclinantes proni in s. c. in 
qua adoravimus Domini monumentum." — 
Toumai MS. " Ingressi autem in s. c. Hiero- 
solem, perreximus ad sepulchrum Domini ut 
ador. ibi Dominum I. C." — ^E. Musaeo CI. 
Menardi. When a theory is to be founded on 
a particular expression, it is only fair that the 
expression be accurately verified. 

As regards the second point, we demur to the 
note on p. 14, where, referring to Antoninus's 
declaration that the vaUey 'of Gethsemane 
'*• lies between the Mount Zion and the 
Mount of Olives" and "is there called the 
valley of Josaphat," the editor admits that 
" Antoninus here calls the temple hill Zion," 
but gratuitously adds that " later (chap, xxii.) 
he alludes to the western hill as Zion "; to the 
whole of the second appendix, which assumes 
throughout the same fact; and especially to the 
note on p. 18, where the tower of David we 
have referred to above is without reservation 
explained as being "the tower of David, 
Phasaelus, near the Jaffa Gate." Certainly, 
the murmur of voices from the valley of 
Jehoshaphat must have been exceptionally 
loud to have been heard all across the city ! 

As the several translations are not, at least 
at first, to be issued in chronological order 
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and Sir Charles Wilson's absenoe in Egypt 
will delay the publication of Santa Paula and 
the Bordeaux Filffrim, which were in hand at 
his departure, we would strongly urge that 
the Arabic authorities be undeitaken without 
delay. These are in the original practically 
inaccessible to most, and an Engliidi version 
of Makadebsi and some of the other writers 
recently edited by Goeje would be a boon of 
the first magnitude. Axex. B. McQbigob. 



HEW HOYSLS. 



The Quern of the Moor. By Frederick Adye. 
In 3 Tols. (J. & E. Maxwell.) 

Some One Else. By B. M. Groker. In 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Soger North. By Mrs. John Bradshaw. In 
3 Tols. (Sonnenschein.) 

The Prettiest Woman in Warsaw. By Mabel 
Collins. In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Udith. 3j Eedna Scott. In 3 vols. (Son- 
nenschein.) 

Anna. By Marie Daal. (Sonnenschein.) 

The Amphibum's Voyage. By Parker Gill- 
more. (W. H. Allen.) 

The Queen of the Moor is one of the most 
conscientious of recent performances in three- 
volume fiction. Each volume is a volume, with 
300 odd pages of solid reading. Mr. Adye, 
indeed, seems to have written his novel very 
much as an industrious and ambitious student 
reads for honours. He must have commenced 
his task with the resolution to make the most 
of his characters, his scenery, and the space 
at his disposal, and he has held by his resolu- 
tion. The resalt is, perhaps, not a singularly 
powerful, but a singularly promising and 
eminently successful work. The m^'ority of 
the readers of The Queen of the Moor will 
wish, perhaps, that Mr. Adye could have 
spared them his Devonian and Gomish scenery. 
It is not so much that he seems, when on such 
ground, to compete with Mr. Blackmore and 
to a certain extent also with Miss Braddon 
and even Mr. Black, as that there is so much 
of plot and character to take in that there is 
no time to take in scenery also. Yet Mr. 
Adye obviously loves his landscapes, besides 
endeavouring to do justice to them as an 
artist. His plot is original and effective. It 
is laid for the most part in Dartmoor in 1814 
and just before the final overthrow of the 
First Napoleon, when there was a large num- 
ber of Erench prisoners in England. Mr. 
Adye has taken tiie bold step of making his 
heroine Cecil Oalmady, the queen of the moor, 
fall in love with a French prisoner, aid in his 
escape, and marry him without sacrifice of 
maidenly modesty. There is scarcely one of 
the minor characters that is not as carefully 
drawn as the principals. Especially good are 
Frank Forster, one of Cecil's lovers, whom in 
^te of his fickleness all female readers of 
The Queen of the Moor will prefer to the more 
fortunate Arnaud, who is a trifle too much of 
an '* interesting " invalid; Val6rie, the French 
foil to Cecil ; her " honourable Jack," and the 
faithful servants Angell and Jennifer, whose 
by-play is good without being an intrusion. 
Mr. Adye might have left out of his book 
the sad story of Tamsin, the fisher girl, 
although it introduces to us some ad- 



mirable Cornish sea-pieces. The death of 
Cecil's husband is enough of tragedy for 
even such a three-volume novel as this. 
The EngUsh of The Queen of the Moor is good, 
and none the worse for being a little old- 
fashioned ; while most of the characters are so 
sound in body and mind that one never thinks 
of physic or of psychology in connexion with 
them. Altogether, The Queen of the Moor, 
even if it looks rather too much like a prize 
essay in fiction, deserves hearty commenda- 
tion. May its author never publish anything 
worse. 

Miss Croker's new novel recalls Preitt/ Miss 
NeviHej but is not quite equal to it. It gives 
us two loveable sisters, Gussie and Haidee, 
and two fine fellows, " Teddy Brabazon " 
and his cousin Miles, and that is about all 
that can be said. There is not so much variety 
and movement in Some One Ulse.aB in Pretty 
Miss XfeviUe^ and we are treated to a little 
too much girlish gush and chatter, harmless 
and natural though it all is. It is impossible 
to avoid a suspicion when one has got about 
half way through the third volume, tiiat Miss 
Croker has had to write against time. She 
has not materials for three volumes, for her 
plot is rather th^. The separation of Miles 
and Haidee is nearly as absurd as the will 
which brings tiiem together. The story of poor 
" Teddy," who, plucked in his military ex- 
amination, and driven from his home by his 
stepmother — ^Mrs. Brabazon, by the way, uses 
imnecessarily brutal language— enlists as a 
private to die in Zululand, is not a successful 
one ; somehow his death does not contribute 
to the plot the sadness that it ought. The 
best character in Some One Ehe is the vivacious 
Gussie, who becomes Mrs. Yashon. She is 
one of those butterflies who are quite intoler- 
able in real life, but attractive in flction. 

Eoger Norths like the Queen of the Moor, is 
fall three-volume measure ; and Mrs. Brad- 
shaw means well in every sense. Kate GKil- 
braith is a very good example of the healthy- 
minded English girl who is the delight of 
clerical circles ; and Eoger North is a stoical 
manly squire, given, perhaps, too much to 
submitting to his mother. Sydney, the 
villain, is not a monster. If he has the bad 
taste to marry Elate and diink and gamble at 
the instance of a rather vulgar lago named 
Thorpe, he has also the good sense to die, and 
to repent of his folly and wickedness before 
death. The story of Soger North is on the 
whole rather commonplace. But there is no 
attempt at flne writing, hysterical pasdon, or 
unpleasant realism. Mrs. Bradshaw reforms all 
her imperfect charactero that she does not kill 
off. It is not difficult to believe that the class of 
novel readers that is *' stiffened" by curates 
of the type of Kate Galbraith's father will 
read and like Soger North. 

There is nothing risky in The Prettiest 
Woman in Warsaw, although it tells of 
actresses, whose beauty makes all male be- 
holders frantic, and of Continental princes 
ablaze with love, jealousy, and diamonds. The 
boldest and handsomest of the princes, Demetri, 
compels one of the actresses, Zadwiga, privately 
married to an Englishman, to carry a dagger. 
This she uses rather clumsily on the breast- 
bone of Demetri, and as a result is believed 
by many people, including in the long run her- 
self, to have murdered him. This is not true. 



however. The real murderer of Demetri is 
Prince Niko, the brother-in-law of Zadwiga, 
who operated on the back of the would-be 
Lothario, in the belief that his own wife, 
the adorable, mischievous, but innocent 
Wanda, had been unfaithful. All ends in 
domestic bliss and a babj. But the story is 
wearisome and the sentmient in it is over 
done. 

On the second page of Edith there appears 
a young man with ''hair dark as night, 
almond-shaped dreamy eyes, a peculiarly 
straight, refined nose, but as most poets have, 
a sensual month." This looks alarming, and 
matters do not seem to improve when on the 
very next page — 

''She, drawing hastily back, cried 'No! no! 
Norman, do . not touch me ; you forget our 
compact, it was to be friendship not love; 
fhaiL will give you as pure and lasting as you 
please, but I can feel none of the other for 
you.' " 

But Norman Eussell, who is not only a poet 
but "one of the most rising young banisters 
on circuit," does nothing worse, in spite of 
his " sensual mouth," than become engaged 
to two charming girls at onoe. Bappily 
there is a determined dexgrman who pre- 
vents anything very dreadful from happen- 
ing. This is a widower, Mr. L'Estelle, with 
two little girls, and burdened with a promise 
to his deceased Mildred " that he would not 
ask any one to be his wife till three years 
had passed from the day of her death." Mr. 
L'Estelle saves Edith Molyneux from Norman 
Eussell, by ascertaining and revealing all 
about the barrister's entanglement with Alice 
Williams, who is a sort of ward of his own. 
So in the end Edith is discovered in the 
rectorv garden at Bickleigh " lying back in a 
low chair, dressed in white, with crimson 
roses at her throat, Mr. L'Estelle's favourite 
colour. . . . The two little girls were 
playing at her feet, and a little white bundle 
was lying in her lap." Edith is, in short, one 
of those innocuous but weak stories the 
writing and still more the publication of 
which are hopeless puzzles to the critic. 

Anna, which is translated from the Dutch, 
is a disguised homily against cruelty to 
animals; a by no means inconsiderable por- 
tion, indeed, in the form of a lecture by a 
professor whose heart is divided between 
Anna and animals, is of the nature of &uch 
homily quite undisguised. One dog separates 
Anna from her lover, Herman ; another dog 
brings them together. She dismisses her 
father's housekeeper, to all intents and pur- 
poses, because that tiioughtleBS woman drove 
off a cat for lunching on a singing bird. 
Apart from this cruelty to animals craze^ 
Anna is a simple and pleasant story of domestic 
life in Amsterdam. Anna's oousins, the 
Bloemarts, who are more worldly and less 
learned than herself, form a good family 
group. The ikiglish into which Anna is 
trandated is not xmimpeachable. Although 
our counting-houses are being rapidly GFerman« 
ised, we do not yet talk of " one oi the most 
considered commercial establishments of our 
metropolis." 

The Amphibion^s Voyage is a farrago of non- 
sense, adventure, and geography, and is full of 
spirits, both animal and aindent. In truth, 
the champagne, " nips of Bonrboni" and pro- 
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jniscuous " liquors " that the lively Mr. Gill- 
more sends down the throats of his heroes, Sam 
ittvood and Prof. Ubiquey become almost as 
much of a bore as Attwood's everlasting and 
imbecile ^'I swan." Why, too, did Mr. GiU- 
more take one of the best and most awf ol of 
the stories in Bsan RaiMayU Reminiacences 
and (p. 132) spoil it in the reproduction? 
Ifeveitheless, some of the imaginary . adven- 
tures of 7!k$ AmpMbion are undoubtedly very 
laughable; and the book as a whole may be 
enjoyed if read by instalments. 

William Wallace. 



SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

Thi PMic Schooh Hishricdl AUas. Edited 
bj G. Colbeoik. f Longmans.) The 101 maps 
composing this atlas are, witn few exceptions, 
those which appeared in the volumes of the 
aam called ''Bpochs of Modem History." 
An historical atlas uroduoed by the process of 
binding together the maps jurepared for the 
iUustrataon of a number of treati^ on separate 
periods could scarcely be an entirely satisfactory 
performance ; but, in qpite of the defects arising 
from tiie maimer in which it was compiled, 
Hr. Colbeck's book will be found very service- 
able for school use. It has the merits of being 
cheap and handy, and, moreover, the maps, 
unlike those in some other works of the kind, 
have been di&wn with a view to the require- 
ments of the Snglish student. The series of 
maps begins with the fourth century A.D., and 
ends with the year 1815. Several plans of 
battle-fields are included, and there is a full 
Index. Althoueh Spruner*s Hand- Atlas has 
been largely U8«a, we are glad to see that the 
naps of early Britain are free from the many 
gross blunders which disfigure that usually 
excellent work. The weakest point of this 
historical atlas, as of most others, is the local 
nomeodature, -^th regard to which no con- 
sistent plan seems to have been laid down. In 
our opinion, the best rule would be to designate 
ffery place by the name which it bore during 
the p«riod to which the map relates, and to 
S{)ell it in the orthography of that period. As 
sa example of the want of system of which we 
complain, it may be mentioned that, according 
to Mr. Golbeok's maps, it appears that the name 
of Edinburgh existed in thftt form in A.B. 700, 
bat had in 873 been changed to Edwinsburgh. 
Isstanoes of misspelling, such as Unstrat for 
rnstrtft, Sodor for Sodor, are also not unf requent. 
'^ maps iQustrating the Napoleonic wars are 
raynmneroas and well chosen. 

Thb third volume of the Gentleman* s Maga- 
'int Library (Elliot Stock) deals with popular 
^pmtitions, and from the completeness of tihe 
material embodied in its pages may fairly be 
coQsiderad the most valuable of the series 
Vaich has yet appeared. The contributions to 
%lvaaus IJrban which are reprinted in the 
•ection on Witchcraft are of especial interest, 
(cnfcaining the investigations of writers who 
had devoted unwearied attention to the history 
^ that branch of superstition among the 
I*'a«ntry of Bagland. The rise and progress 
'( witchcraft aoiong our ancestors of both 
" i*^ has not yet been chronicled with all the 
u^^sutpness of which the subject is capable, and 
*h^ the historian of the f ature betakes him- 
*^-i to his task he will not reckon this division 
"' nearly two hundred pages among the least 
^"^ful of his assistants. The notes of Mr. 
'^ximnvB contain eo much information within a 
*J.all compass as to lead his readers to desire 
;Ut the ten pag«6 of commentary might have 
t^tn expanded into twenty. We can readily 
Where that some of the persons into whose 
f apds this book will fall must be gratified at 
^^^ing told that the Hompesson incident (pp. 240- 



241) supplied Addison with the plot of a prose 
comedy. The essays on the King's Evil cured by 
a royal touch are equally worthy of perusal 
with those on witchcraft, and we could have 
wished that under this branch of his subject 
the commentator, when reproducing the story 
told in Carte's history of England of the 
miraculous effect produced by the touch of the 
exiled prince of the House of Stuart on a 
sufferer from this disease, had turned aside for 
one moment to remind the world of the detri- 
ment which this tale of the Jacobite historian 
inflicted on the sale of his laborious compila- 
tion. Mr. Gomme has extracted from the 
columns of this invaluable periodical of a past 
age a striking number of articles on the days 
and seasons celebrated in different parts of the 
country, as well as on the strange lieliefs of our 
forefathers. His notes on the contributions to 
this volume are so useful that we are tempted 
to add that C. Y. L. G., on p. 38, conceals the 
identity of Charles Yalentme Le Grice, the 
friend of Charles Lamb and Coleridge, and that 
W. S., on p. 83 stands for William Sandys. 
We again wish Mr. Gomme success in his 
undertaking. 

HUitoHcal Beaders* Stories from English 
History by Oscar Browning. (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.) The four little volumes, which form 
this series, are undoubtedly the best historical 
readers for elementary schools yet issued. 
Instead of writiuG^ his stories from English 
history in baby English, Mr. Browning has 
boldly collected together the best and sim- 
plest descriptive passages of striking events in 
English history from the spreatest ^uffHi^ his- 
torians, such as Burnet and Clarendon, Macaulay 
and Gardiner, and printed their very words. 
To these passages he has added explanations of 
the more difficult words and allusions, with the 
happy result that a child's vocabulary vrill be 
strengthened by going through these readers, 
and not confined to a knowledge of the very 
simplest words. Happily interspersed among 
the prose extracts are selected passages from 
English poetry, including many from Shak- 
spere's historical plays, and some from Milton, 
Scott, Campbell, and Southey. The editor's 
name is enough of itself to prove that the 
information in the stories is in accordance with 
modem historical research, and that the old 
myths which nsed to be taught to children as 
historical truths are carefully discarded. The 
illustrations are hardly up to the mark, but 
they are quite as good as can be expected in a 
shilling school book, and the general impression 
left by the little series is that the next genera- 
tion is far more likely to grow up with a correct 
knowledge of the leading events of English 
history, than their fathers ever had, or, such is 
the difficulty of unlearning in later years, ever 
will have. 

The Royal Lineage of our Nolle and Gentle 
Families. Compiled by Joseph Foster. Library 
Edition. (Hatchards.) Mr. Foster has en- 
larged this book, which was reviewed in the 
AOADSMY of January 19, 1884, from 170 pages 
to 544, by inserting additional i>edigrees. Con- 
sidering that every marria^ qualifies another 
family for admission to vste list, there is no 
reason why Mr. Foster's collection of families 
of royal lineage should not extend to as many 
volumes as the new Biographical Dictionary. 
It is, however, a handsome book, and there is 
no falling off in the new pedigrees, which are 
worked up with equal fulness and accuracy of 
detail. Among the pedigrees of interest, which 
by the way will surprise many people, are those 
of the Premier and Mr. Farnell, who both 
figure in Mr. Foster's pages. It seems that 
Mr. Gladstone's mother was descended through 
seven generations of Mackenzies, of whom few 
dates and particulars are recorded, from the 
second marriage of Joan Beaufort, Queen of 



James I. of Scotland, and granddaughter of 
John of Gteunt. Mr. Pamell claims a nobler 
descent from the Dukes of Norfolk, and some 
will think it significant that it is twkced 
through a sister of the brilliant and airatio 
Earl of Peterborough, whose popularity witt 
his countrymen and audacity in xMtrliamentfiiry 
debate are familia r to every reader of Macfvulajf • 

The History of the Literature of Wales from 
the year ISOO to the year 1650, by Charles 
Wilkins (Cardiff: Owen), is a well-got-up 
volume, opening with a goodly list of sub- 
scribers' names ; but one gets disappointed on 
makingcdoseracquaintanoewith the work. The 
author hardly ever ventures to render any 
specimens of Welsh literature into English, but 
retails the metrical translations of oSiers in a 
way that does not greatly inspire confidence in 
his knowledge of the Welsh language. Pos- 
sibly, however, that would be to misplace his 
difficulty. May it not be that his weakness in 
English, which he writes very peculiaily, made 
him feel shy in translating from Welsh P At 
page 183 we find him, however, paraphrasing a 
stanza, and it does not encourage us to trust 
him the more. The last line is, in the original — 
" Chroesaw Duw — cares y dail," and his account 
of it is that the poet ** concludes by welcoming 
God, kinsman, or linked to all." The whole is 
a welcome to the cuckoo, and the line in ques- 
tion means— "God's welcome (to thee), friend 
of the leaves.*' It contains no welcome to God, 
and still less does it perpetrate the solecism of 
applying to him the word cares, which means a 
relative and friend of the female sex — a kins- 
women, and by no chance a kinsman, as Dr. 
Wilkins puts it. We are also disappointed to 
find the Welsh cynghanedd, or alliteration, very 
feebly treated; and we cannot comprehend why 
the author says so little of the Mabinogion, the 
so-called Historical Triads, and a quantity of 
other prose compositions. The foregoing may 
be reckoned among the graver shortcomings of 
the book, while it contains too many minor 
curiosities to be here mentioned one by one, 
such as the author's weakness for modem 
Druidism and his supposing that Julins Caesar 
has left a description of the national character 
of the Welsh people. On the whole, we fail 
to see why Dr. Wilkins writes on a literature 
the history of which has been treated in part 
by a scholar Hke Thomas Stephens, of Merthyr. 

The North Biding Becord Society is doing 
good service, not only to its own immediate con- 
stituents, but to the country at large. In the 
volume and a half of Quarter Sessions Records 
already published, the editor, the Bev. J. C. 
Atkinson, gives with all the fulness necessary 
the records of the business before the magis- 
trates of the Biding in the early years of the 
seventeenth century. With commendable self- 
restraint he has refrained from drawing con- 
clusions where the evidence is insufficient. 
"Given,** he says, 

*'that the Justices in Quarter Sessions had to 
make orders in half-a-dozen affiliation cases, on the 
average, in the course of a year, no clue is given 
as to comparative general morality of the people, 
unless we know what the population of tne dis- 
trict embraced actually or approximately amounted 
to." 

It is evident, however, that the further the 
Society proceeds with its work the more com- 
plete the statistics will become. For the present 
it is enough to remark that two facts stand 
clearly out from the lists of presentments for 
recusancy. Ii^ the first place, there was in the 
reign of James I. an active propaganda going 
on. In the second place, there is a very decided 
preponderance of the names of women over 
those of men upon the list. It is only right to 
add that inten<&ng subscribers may obtun all 
information from the Hon. Secretary, W. 
Brown, Esq., Amcliff Hall, Northallerton. 
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The Nar/dk Antiquarian Miscellany, Vol. 11. 
Part 11. Edited by Walter Eye. (Norwich.) 
Mr. Walter Eye is, by univerMl consent, tae 
most industrious living collector of materials 
for the history of Norfolk ; and, in completing 
the second volume of his Norfolk Aniiqmrian 
MiMdkmy, he takes occasion to challenge com- 
parison fop his work, since 1873, with the 
pubUoations of the Norfolk Archaeological 
Society daring the same period. He has given 
his subscribers, for £1 10s., 1,183 pages, all 
indexed literaJHm ; whilst the members of the 
Society have only received, in return for 
£4 2s. 6d., 680 pages poorly indexed. This 
dififeience of quanti^ cannot be accounted for 
by inferiority of quality in the matter supplied 
by Mr. Eye, or by excess in the number of his 
subscribm ; for his editions are limited to 100 
copies, and their merit is beyond dispute. Part 
11 is equal to its predecessors, and Mr. Crabbe*s 
analysis of the muniments preserved at Merton 
Hall is an important contribution to the history 
of the parishes in which the De Grey family 
have estates. Dr. Jessopp's commentary on 
the visitation of the Norfolk monasteries in 
1535, showing the discrepancy between the 
report which waa used to justify their sup- 
pression and the certificaiss of the com- 
missioners, will satisfy most readers that the 
visitors did not scruple to fabricate evidence to 
support a foregone conclusion. But the most 
interesting paper in this volume is the sketch 
of rural fife in a Norfolk village in the four- 
teenth century, which Mr. Frands Eye has 
deduced from the Court EoUs of Bumham and 
other manors. It requires a positive effort of 
mind to realise the jealous care wiUi which 
the rights of the manor court were maintained, 
when inhabitants of neighbouring manors 
regarded each other as foreigners. A tenant 
who married outside the manor without license 
incurred a fine, and it was an offence against 
the lord of the manor to issue a writ at common 
law against another tenant. The lord's court 
took cognisance of every incident of social life, 
from inspecting weights and measures to sani- 
tary precautions, anticipating modern legisla- 
tion to a greater extent than believers in modem 
progress will be prepared to hear. 

Lancashire Wills proved aJt Richmond, 1457- 
1680. Edited by Lieut. -Colonel Henry Fish- 
wick for the Eecord Society. The tenth volume 
of the Eecord Society, formed for the publica- 
tion of original documents relating to Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, contains a Jist of the 
Iiancashire wills proved within the Archdeaconry 
of Eichmond between 1457 and 1680, which 
were removed to London in 1861, and are now 
preserved in the new Probate Eegistry at 
Somerset House. While the wills remained at 
Eichmond such a publication would have been 
impossible ; but since their removal they have 
been admirably arranged and indexed, and it is 
from these indexes that this volume has been 
compiled. The Archdeaconry of Eichmond was 
erected by Thomas Archbishop of York in 1090, 
and was reckoned the richest and most exten- 
sive in the North of England. The Archdeacon 
exercised testamentary jurisdiction in the Lan- 
cashire deaneries of Amoundemess, Furness, 
Kendal, and Lonsdale, and although his office 
was abolished in 1541 on the creation of the see of 
Chester, the wills for that division of Lancashire 
which lies north of the Eibble continued to be 
proved at Eichmond before a commissary ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of Chester. The^ Lan- 
cashire wuls from Eichmond now remaining at 
Somerset House of older date i^an 1680 are 
12,483 in number, and are all calendared in 
this volume; but it is notorious that a large 
number of early wills are missing, and the 
editor. Col. Fishwick, has discovered a portion 
of these missing wills among the Towneley 
collection of MSS., lately acquired by the 
British Museum. This volume contains ab- 



stracts of no less than 2,279 wills ranging 
between 1531 and 1652, and he has incorporated 
these abstracts in the list, which brings up the 
whole number to 14,762. Col. Kshwick pro- 
poses in a subsequent volume to bring down the 
Ust to 1748, and the first instalment is so well 
edited that every member of the society will 
wish him health and patience to complete his 
task. The value of such lists for local history 
and genealogy can scarcely be over-rated, and 
it is to be hoped that the time is not far distant 
when the calendars of the principal registry in 
London will be printed, if it is only to save 
antiquaries from the drudgery of searching for 
wills which do not exist. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Edwin Arnoij>'s new volume. The 
Secret of Death, with some Collected Poems, will 
be published on February 15. The poem which 
gives its title to the book is, as has already 
been stated in the Academy, a version, in a 
popular and novel form, of the Kathd Upanishad, 
from the Sanskrit. 

Mb. Andbew Lang is preparing a revised 
edition of Custom and Myth. 

Messbs. Kbgan Paul, Tbench, & Co. will 
publish next week a cheap edition of My Ducats 
and my Daughter, which, in its library form, 
was favourably reviewed in the Academy a few 
months ago. The new edition will bear the 
names of its authors. Hay Hunter and Walter 
Whyte, showing that it is the work of a new 
literary partnership. 

The next volume of the ** Eminent Women 
Series" will be Susannah Wesley, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Clarke. 

We are informed that Mr. H. O. Amold- 
Forster has become secretary to the firm of 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., Limited. 

Db. Cabl Bezold, of Munich, is preparing 
a Q^rman translation, with notes, of Prof. 
Sayce's Fresh Light from Ancient Monuments. 

Messbs. Cassell & Co.'s new edition of 
Mr. James Grant's Recent British BatUes, an 
issue of which has Just been commenced in 
monthly parts, will include an illustrated de- 
scriptive account of the campaign in the Soudan. 

We understand that Mr. George A. Aitken, 
of the secretary's office, (General Post Office, 
has been for some time preparing a collected 
edition of the works of Sir Bidiard Steele. 
The plan adopted by the editor will be to set 
Steele's writings in .a narrative which will aim 
at giving a f lul account of all that is known 
about their author. Mr. Aitken has been so 
fortunate as to discover various facts relating 
to the subject, and to obtain many letters 
which have not been published ; and he 
will be much obliged if any who possess in- 
formation or documents illustrative of Steele's 
life, will kindly communicate with him. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge announce as now ready The Official Year-- 
Book of the Church of Endand for 1885; a 
Concordance to the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, embracing the marginal readinss of 
the English Bevisers as well as those of the 
American Committee, by J. B. Thoms ; and a 
fine edition, suitable for a wedding present, of 
The Form of Solemnisation of Matrimony, with 
Introduction and Notes by the Bev. E. L. 
Cutts. 

Messbs. WiLLLUiS & Nobgate announce for 

gublication this month a work by Mr. Baymond 
. Perrin, of New York, entitled The Religion 
of Philosophy, which undertakes to analyse the 
chief philosophical and religious systems, to 
point out the relation of Christianity to the 
other great faiths, ^i tq offer a solution of the 



metaphysical problem of the categories of 
thought, as' a means of building up the true 
science of morality. 

We have received the first number (January, 
1885) of The Manx Note-Book: a Quarterly 
Journal of Matters Past and Present connected 
with the Isle of Mann, edited by A. W. Moore 
(Douglas : G. H. Johnston). Among the con- 
tents are **A Few Words on the Fylfot at 
Onohan," by Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, with 
thirty-three niustrations ; articles on ''Old 
Muix Families " and on *'Manx Worthies"; 
''The Title-page of the Manx Doomsday 
Book " — by which is meant the Liber Asseda- 
tionis Terrarwm of 1511 ; and the first of a 
series of old Manx ballads — "Cr^gyn Scar- 
lode " (Scarlet Bocks), written in EngliBh and 
Manx by Archdeacon Butter about 1645. There 
are also obituaries of prominent Manxmen, and 
Gdiort notices of current events of special 
interest to the people of the island. Mr. 
Moore has made a good beginning, and his 
undertaking deserves to be well supported. 
The paper and type are excellent, but the press- 
work of the iUastrations might be better 
managed. 

Prof. Ludolf KbehL has in the press a 
work entitled Die Lehre des Muhammed, which 
may be regarded as a supplement to his Lden 
des Muhammed, 

A "natioital" edition of Victor Hugo's 
works is about to be brought out in Paris by 
M. Lemonnyer as pubUsher, and M. GeorgM 
Bichard as printer. The plan of this new 
edition has been submitted by these gentle- 
men to M. Victor Hugo, who has given 
them the exclusive ri^ht to bring out, in 
quarto diape, the whole of his works. The 
publication will consist of about forty volumes, 
which are each to contain of five parts, of from 
eighty to a hundred pages. One part will 
appear every fortnight, or about five volumes a 
year, and the first part of the first volume, 
which will contain the Odea and Ballads, is to 
appear on February 26, which is the eighty- 
imrd anniversary of the poet's birth. The price 
will be 6 frs. per part, or 30 frs. per volume, so 
that the total cost of the forty volumes will be 
dose upon £50. There will be also a few copies 
upon Japan and China paper of special manu- 
facture, while the series vnll be illustrated with 
four portraits of the poet, 250 large etchings, 
and 2,500 line engravings. The 250 large 
etchings will be by such artists as Paul Baudry, 
Bonnat, Cabanel, Carrier-Belleuse, Falgui^re, 
Ltfon, Ghlaize, Henner, J. -P. Laurens, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Bobert Fleury, &c., while the line- 
engravings will be by L. Flameng, ChaiupoUion, 
Maxime Lalanne, and others. 

The festival at Capua in commemoration of 
the bi-centenary of the birth of the distin- 
guished antiquary and philolofi;ist, Alessio Sim- 
maco Mazzocohi, which shotila have been held 
last autumn, but was postponed on account of 
the cholera, was celebrated on January 25. 
The meeting in the Museo Campano was 
attended by a large number of visitors from the 
neighbouring towns and from Naples, and 
speeches were delivered by the Prefect (Com- 
mendatore Winspeare)» Prof. F. Bamabei, and 
several others. 

Mbss&s. Wtmak & Sons will publiah next 
week, under the title of John Bull to Max O^Rdh 
a short humorous reply to John Bull and his 
Island. 

Messrs. Wilson & MoCSoriogk, of Glasgow, 
will publish, on or about February 14, a ne^ 
dramatic work called Diaholus Amans. The 
same puUishers will issue a new edition oi 
Fr<ym the Pew to the Palpit : addressed to th< 
Saints by a Sinner. 

We are informed that two editions of 10,00( 
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«ch, of Faw/kd OtU, Miss Helen Mathers's new 
noik, have been sold prior to publication. 

Thb forty-eighth volume of the Archatdlogia 
oontains papers byMr* Bobert Brown, jun., on 
''Tb Qiyphon, Heraldic, and Mytholofi;ical," 
and by l£r. Henij Bradley, on ** Ptolemy's 
Geography of the British Isles." 

Mb. B. W. CoGHRAir Patbiok, M.P. for 
North Ayrshire, will deHrer a lecture to the 
members of the Philosophical Institution, Edin- 
burgh, on Febmary 17, on the progress and 
proqteots of archaedogy in Scotland. 

AMOira the works in preparation for issue by 
the Ayrdiire and Wigtowxishire Archaeological 
Socie^ are the re<^rds and charters of the 
Abbev of Crossraffuel, the muniments of the 
Boyu Burgh of &ine, and a Tolume of mis- 
containing, inter alia, accounts of the 
recent explorations in the Gave of St. Ninian, 
in Wigtownshire, and of the Lake Dwellings in 
the same county. 

It was mentioned some time ago in the 
Academy tlmt tiie celebrated burlesque essay 
on "The Solar 'Myth in Oxford" had been 
translated by M. Henri Gaidozin the Milttsine, 
We observe that a German translation of this 
jeu-d^e9prit, by K. Pr., under the' titie ** Wer 
war Max MlUler?" has been printed as an 
appendix to Herr Otto Schulze's Catalogue of 
new publications. 

Wb are happy to announce the first volume 
of tiie secQud eoition of Dr. Kuenen's HistorUcJi- 
kritiKh onderzoek, which may be briefly described 
as a critical introduction to the Pentateuch and 
the Book of Joshua. Every page bears the im- 
press of revision and re- writing, and the volume 
amply justifies the daim of its author to have 
exhinted the present position of the great and 
far-reaching critical questions, as he himself 
now views it. We postpone a further notice 
till the appearance of the English translation, 
which we hope will give the notes (the most 
important part of the work) in a somewhat 
laiger type. 

Mb. Edmuivd Gosse, who will by this time 
be in "England again, having sailed in the 
Arizona on January 27, has been interviewed 
by the repreeentative of the New York Critic^ 
whoee report of the conversation occupies four 
edhmanfl, Mr. Gosse said that, having only 
anticipated reading before the Lowell Institute, 
he had come unprovided with other lectures, 
and, therefore, when asked for a lecture not 
in Ms course, he had been obliged to give ** a 
viva voce address." We presume this expression 
is due to the interviewer, who also makes Mr. 
Gosse say that Harvard University is an 
"alumnus" of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
The Beaton lectures were listened to by lars^ 
audiences. Dr. Holmes, Mr. Howells, !Bi&. 
Farkman, Mr. PhiUipe Brooks, Mr. E. £. BjeJc, 
*' and others of the same quality " being among 
the hearers. Mr. Gosse was much struck by 
the beauty of Boston, and regards Trinity 
Churdi in that city as the most beautiful 
modem ecclesiastical edifice he has ever seen. 
Blaewhere in the same paper Mr. Gosse is 
quoted as sa^g that he considered Messrs. 
Armatrong's issue of his edition of Gray as 
decidedly superior in form to the Engli£^ 



which had been collected by his brother, the 
Bev. James Smith, bettor known as *' Shep- 
herd" Smith, from the titie of a periodic^ 
edited by him. 



A TRANSLATION. 

(Fboh thb Anglo-Saxon of thb so-oaiiLBd 

Caedmon.) 

Then in his pride he spake who once outshone 
In brightness all heaven's angels ; whom the love 
Of Gk>d enwheeled, till by his foolish pride 
Moved to dire wrath the Almighty headlong hurled 
TTim down to torment and the bed of death ; 
Bade hdl's high King be henceforth Satan called. 
Bole hell's dark deptns, nor ever war with heaven. 
Thus Satan spake, pride welling in his heart, 
And all around a sea of torturing fire; 
how unlike the place that once I knew 
High in the heavens, the realm God gave me, but 
The Omnipotent hath reft me of my throne, 
ibid plunged me in the abyss of hell, and He 
Shall give my home to man ! That pains me most, 
That Adam wrought of earth in heaven shall be 
A thronM power, find grace with God, while I 
^dure hell's torment ! Would these hands were 

free 
For one brief wmter-hour, then with my host — 
But ah, iron-bonds are round me once a King ; 
Mv limbs are galled, held fast by the hard clamps 
Of hell, on all sides round a sea of flame, 
Region of sorrow, fire unquenchable. 

Georqe B. Mbbby. 



OBITUARY. 

The suicide of Mr. Thomas Nash at his 
chambers in the Inner Temple, on January 28, 
caused a painful sensation in Manchestor, in 
which city he was bom in 1845. He was 
educated at the Manchester Grammar School, 
and graduated M.A. of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. "Tom Nash," as he preferred to call 
himself, was a well-known figure in political 
and literary drcles. He began life as a Liberal, 
and Is unaerstood to have been a contributor 
to the Echo ; but some years ag^o he threw in 
his lot with the Democratic Tories and was 
accepted as the Conservative candidate for 
Stoc£:port, but finally decided not to stand. He 
wrote frequentiy under the name of "Tom 
Palatine," and published, in 1883, imder that 
pseudonym, a volume of tales and sketches 
entitled A Long Lane, He contributed to the 
current issue of the Manchester Christmaa An' 
ntutl, and on the dav of his death wrote a 
letter about an imfinished farce. The coroner*s 
jury returned a verdict of temporary insanity, 
and there can be but littie doubt that insomnia, 
resulting from over strain, was the cause of the 
rash act that brought to a miserable close a 
career of bright promise. 

The death is announced at Jena, aged seventy, 
of Dr. K. y. Stofy, the Professor of Education, 
a man of some celebrity not only in €(ermany. 
He was invitod to attend the Committee on 
Education at the Health Exhibition last year. 
He was a pupil of Herbart at Gk>ttingen, and 
founded, 1842, a school at Jena, which soon 
acquired a European reputation, and which has 
for some years past been conducted by his son. 
He was also the head of the " Seminary," ^or 
training school for teachers. 



Thb Duca di Sermoneta has been elected 
PxMdent of the Italian Geographical Society. 

Tbx library of the late Dr. Bobert Angus 
flaaith liaa beoi presented to the Owens College, 
Ifancfaaater, by the action of a number of his 
Mcnda, who wished to keep it for the city with 
which he was so long identified as an appro- 
pnate memorial. It contains many chemical 
nooka, but is also strong in Celtic philology and 
ftt^dMieology, and indudes some curious works 
<» al Aam y and the occult sciences, some of 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Ik the current number of the Westminster 
Review is an article "On the Study of the 
Talmud," written, we believe, by a young and 
talented scholar, now resident in London, who 
is evidontiy a master of his subject. The sfftidle 
is of interest as containing, amongst other 
things, a discriminating estimate, from the 
^int of view of a Talmudic student, of Dr. 
Edersheim's recent work. The Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah. The number contains 



two other noteworthy articles : " The Materials 
of Early Bussian History" and "English 
Charactor and Manners as portrayed by Anthony 
Trollope." 

The last three double numbers of the 
AUpreussische Monatsschri/t (April to Decembw, 
1884) carry on a discussion as to the priority of 
Peter of Dusburg and the Chronicon Olivense, 
two of the early Prussian chronides. In two 
bulky articles, a young scholar, Dr. Fuchs, 
attemnts, by a comparison of the two texts in 
their descriptions of the early struggles of the 
Teutonic order, to prove that the poriion of the 
Chronicle of Oliva, treating of these events, 
was written not lator than 1260, and ihat upon 
it is founded the prolixer narrative of Peter by 
Dusburs;. This view is criticised by the veteran 
Perlbacii, who reiterates with the requisite 
arguments his position that the Oliva chronicler 
omy made an excerpt in the fourteenth century 
from Dusburg and his German translator. An 
article on the Struter, freebooters who carried 
out, by murder and plunder, the wild justice 
decreed by the order against the heathen, and 
another on an old Ohuith at Boslak, which was 
once a frontier fortress in the same contest, 
may be read in connection with this historical 
discussion. The author of the last-mentioned 
paper contributes a genealogy of his family, 
the Beckherrs. Its most notable figure seems 
to have been a physician, Daniel Beckher, 
whose greatest feat (in 1635) was a successful 
operation for the release of a five-and-a-half 
inch knife from the stomach of a Prussian 
peasant. Beckher's book, De cultrivcro Prussiaco , 
was, in 1871, advertised in a second-hand Paris 
catalogue, with the remark " Histoire singpiii^re 
d*un paysan prussien qui avalait des couteaux. 
Cetto race est si gloutonne." A paper on the 
"Plague-year 1709-10 in Prussia,^* forms a 
pend^t to a recent article on the cholera of 
1831. Tracing the connection of the outbreak 
with the insanitary stato of the province, it 
criticises the extreme methods adopted to 
isolate infected areas. Each of the three 
mmibers contains an instalment of Kant*s un* 
published work. The two bundles (I. and YII.) 
of papers which are here given touch more 
than the others on questions of ethics and 
theologv. A pathetic interest attaches to Kcmt's 
hundred and more attempts to grasp a definition 
of his own philosophy, and to nis sporadic 
jottings on the sheets in the first bundle. One 
may, inter alia, noto the expression of a char- 
acteristic wish, that, instead of a day of prayer 
(Bettag\ " an utter superfiuity," the magis- 
trates would institute a yearly day of penance 
{Biustag), " a true holy day," when real repara- 
tion for wrongs should be made. We regret to 
see that Dr. Beicke seems to fear an interrup- 
tion in the publication of this MS., and ventiire 
to hope that he will soon be able to complete 
the service he is rendering to Kant students by 
the publication of the three remaining " con- 
volutes." 

We have received the first number of a new 
Spanish periodical, the Boletin FdlkWrico Espafwf, 
a fortni^tiy review, which aims at being the 
ofGlcial organ of aU Spanish folk-lore societies, 
as well in the colonies as in Europe. The first 
number is mainly introductory. The editor is 
Senor Guichot y Sierra; the place of publica« 
tion, Seville. 



SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENEBAL LITEBA.TaBE. 

BBAiTVOia, H. R. de. Nos f^n<$raux, 1871-84. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 7 fr. fiO c. 

Db Rossi, G.B. La Biblioteoa della sede ApostoUca ed 
i catafoghl del Buoi manoacrlttL GtoBiNBTri. J. aU 
ogg«ttl di adenase Daturali, arti ed srcheologia 
anessi aUa Biblioteoa Vattoana. Rome : Loeeoher. 
Sfr. 

DuiCAS, Albxakdbb, Ffls. Denise: Pidoe en quatr^ 
Aotes. Paris : Oalmann lAvy. 4 U. 
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persons P Mr. Bradley observes '' it seems to 
me Uiat it would require a greater effort to in- 
vent a story oonoeming a ' nameless somebody ' 
than to imagine some known and named person 
going throagh a series of adventures consistent 
with and suggested by his general character." 
Now (a) his general <^racter is only the im- 
pression we derive from the sum of the 
incidents narrated of him. How often has it 
been observed that the affiur of the Cyclops is 
out of keeping with the character of Odysseus. 
The legena, jprobably Mr. Bradley will admit, 
was not originally told of Od;ffl6eus ; it occurs 
very widely where that hero is unlmown, and 
was obviously attracted into his cycle from the 
floating mass of Mdrchen. {h) Does it really 
require '* a greater effort to invent a story con- 
cerning anameless, than anamed person ** ? Direct 
proof is unattainable. But surely, when little 



still surviving Nereid, or Fairies, with anointing 
fetish stones, and with other minor saper- 
natural beings, and superstitious rites, £ui 
with priestly and poetic gods, and divine mytba. 
If this view be ri^t, the great gods and tbdr 
myths would vanish first from popular memoTv, 
the ** lesser people of the skies " would endure* 
as they do. Again, doubtless andeut divine 
myths abide in Mcirchen and stories of samts, 
as Sir G. W. Dasent shows in his Preface to 
Tales from the Norse. But, perhaps almost as 
frequently, the old MUrchen has got attached to 
the new Saint. The case of Scunte Tryphine 
is one in point. There are many others. I have 
actually seen Cinderella become a saint at 
Mentoae ; CendriUon — CendreusMe — Sadtte 
BoSBTTE. Thus, when a Household TUe 
corresponds with a divine myth or a saintly 
legend, the tale may be a degiaded divine 



children *' make up a story," it is almost always I myth or legend ; or, on the other hand, the 
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KTTHS AVD HOUSEHOLD TALES. 

1 Marloes Road, W. : Jan. 81, 1886. 
I AM almost ashamed to ask for a little of the 
space of the Acadehy, for the purpose of 
defending, if I can, the theory set forth in my 
introduction to Mrs. Hunt's Orimm, It is not 
very easy to make oneself understood, but it 
appears to nie that Mr. Bradley, in his kind and 
candid notice of my remarks, very nearly under- 
stands what I am driving at. The points on 
which we differ are, perhaps, incapable of actual 
proof either way, a more or less plausible theory 
seems all we can hope for. 1. Were mythic 
tales originally told, as a rule, of a '* nameless 
somebody," or of a known and named character 
or being? Following Mr. Tylor {Prim* Cult, 
]. 394^, I have regarded Somebody (originally 
nameless, in my opinion) as a very common 
original hero of myth. Of course, if I am 
right, all interpretations of myth based on 
analysis of names must be precarious, for {a) 
the story may be older than the name ; {h) tiie 
story may have been transferred, as happens 
daily, from one named person to another. Uow 
all this works in the ardiaeology of jokes, may 
be read in Mr. Brander Matthews's essay in the 
February number of Longman^ b Magazine, Mr. 
Bradley replies that the '' doctrine of a name- 
less Somebody is a mere hypothesis, which no 
direct evidence can prove or disprove." Quite 
true; but the doctrine of an original named 
hero, whose name is still attached to the myth, 
is in the same predicament. We must choose 
between rival probabilities, var3ring in each 
case. We must ask, is it more probable that 
'' stretchers " (as Huckleberry Finn would say) 
were originally told, by very early men, about 
named and known or nameless and fanciful 



about * * a man, " or * * a Httle boy. " * * Once there 
was a man, and he did," so and so. I need not 
add that the heroes of MUrcheUt civilised or 
savage, are, perhaps, more frequently nameless 
than named. ** There was a certain king of a 
certain country," begins the Zulu MdrcJien, 
''Erant olim Bex et Regina," says Apuleius. 
'' Anes there was King and a Queen," saith the 
Scot. In Zulu Mdrchen^ however, to name 
the hero or heroine is rather the rule than the 
exception. In Eskimo,^ perhaps, named and 
nameless heroes occur in equal numbers. In 
Samoyed, I think, anonymity prevails. In 
Grimm's collection names are very rare indeed. 
Clearly it is possible to retain hundreds of tales 
in which the characters are nameless. The daily 
efforts of children tend to show that it is easier 
for them to invent a story concemioff a name- 
less somebody, than a named somebody. Take 
another case : a boy is in a scrape. '' Please, sir, 
it was the other boy that did it," he cries ; to 
invent a name and personality for that *' name- 
less Somebody" the "other boy" takes more 
effort. Thus, to my mind, probabilities are in 
favomr of stories having been first told about 
anonymous heroes. But it really, as against Mr. 
Bradley, does not signify. He remarks, ** when 
once an adventure nad been narrated respect- 
ing one known person, it could easily be trans- 
ferred afterwards to another known person." 
Verv well, what will be the value of the analysis 
of the name of the second known person, about 
whom the tale was not orig^ally told ? How 
will the analysis of the name (about which the 
philologists will fight among themselves) help 
us to understand the story ? 

2. Mr. Bradley says I say ''that the house- 
hold tales of modem Europe contain but few 
instances of degraded divine myths." In 
Gbeece, and Scandinavia, and Germany, I 
believe that many MUrchen occur which may be 
degraded divine myths. Or they may be sur- 
ymlB of the story as it was be/ore it was 
attached to the legend of a €h>d, and became 
divine. Mr. Bradley asks, if prehistoric stories 
have survived, what has become of the divine 
myths *' which, in comparatively recent times, 
were deeply imprinted on men's mind by 
religious reverence. " Imprinted on what men's 
minds? Does Mr. Bradley suppose that the 
peasantry of Greece knew most of the myths of 
Zeus, Hero, Apollo, Demeter? Aristotle ex-- 
pressly says that>-even in Athens, educated 
Athens — most of the best known myths were 
unknown to most of the spectators in the 
theatre. 'Ercl iciu rk yv^pifia hXiyoa yy^pifid iimy, 
1 add Bitter*s translation, "quamquam notae 
illae fabulae et a majoribus traditae, paucis 
spectantium vel legentum notae sunt " 
(poetics, ix. 8). Pro£ Max Miiller has also 
exposed the absurdity of fancying that a Greek 
swineherd, like Eumaeus, must have been well 
acquainted with Greek myths. My own im- 
pression is that the People, the Folk, in Greece, 



tale may represent the origioal fiction out of 
which the legend or divine myth was elaborated 
and developed. Both processes have douhtloes 
been at work. 

3. Mr. Bradley says that aetiologioal nature 
myths, which answer a question as to the 
origin of some natural fact, ''cannot have 
originally been told of a nameless some- 
bodv." Why not? Let us ask. Why is 
Eildon Hill split in three ? Possible original 
answer, "Somebody split it." Later popu- 
lar answer, Michael Scot split it. Why does 
not the sun (as the Inoa asked) run at 
random about the sky? Possible original 
answer, "Somebody tamed hhn." Maori 
answer, "Maui tamed him." Algonquin 
answer, " Tcha ka betch tamed in." Why can- 
not such feats have originally been attnbuted 
to some nameless person ? I cannot prove that 
they were, but obviously it is not, as Mr. Brad- 
1^ says, impossible. As Mr. Tylor says, " In 
Mexico the great somebody assumes the name 
of Montezuma, and builds the aqueduct of 
Tezcuco;" in Bussia "somebody^' is called 
Peter the G^reat ; in Europe generally the Devil 
steps in, or Michael Scoti; ; and I eyen know a 
case in which " somebody " is called "Lowrie," 
though nothing else is known of bim but that 
he caused a " scaur " by jumping the Ettriok. 
I cannot reply at this length to all 1^. Bradley's 
arflniments ; but I assure him that I do not think 
"that the mythopoeic age belongs to a time 
long anterior to history." Most savages, most 
peasants, many ladies, are still in the heart of 
the mythopoeio age, nay, so are many myth- 
ologists, ^ose theory of a " mythopoeic age," 
of polyonymy, synonymy, and the rest, appears 
itself to me to be an aetiologioal m3rth, a story 
they tell themselves to acoonnt for facts. 

4. Mr. Bradley says, about the influence of 
Language on Thought : 

"There was assuredly once a time when the 
movements of the sun could only be q;K>ken of by 
using what we should call violent metaphors— by 
describing them, for instance, as the actions of a 
man. This habit of speech would inevitably lead 
to the belief that the Sun-man, of whom the 
visible sun was a diaguiae, had in his proper 
human form literally gone through such and such 
adventures." 



I have replied constantly to this that the 
necessity for "using violent metapbors," and 
speaking of inanimate things as if they were 
personal, is a necessity imposed on language 
by early thought. It was tbougbt, tbe notion 
of all things as personal, that gave genders to 
language, not language that imposed an 
error on thought. Compare Prof. Max MuUer's 
Selected Essays^ i. p. 380, note (where the view I 
uphold is quoted without expressed disapproval), 
and p. 604, " You may say aJl this shows, not 
so much the influence of laag^uage on thought, 
as of thought on language. . . , There is some 
truth in this." The author adds that the ten- 



as elsewhere, were more concerned with the { dency of language to personify was '* in its 
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origin intentional, and, therefore, the result of 
thought*' But myth, in the same passage, is 
derived, not from this original intention of 
thought, but from the inflnence of the tendency 
afier it " became a mere tradition in language.'* 
As Ions as the thought that all things were 
penozuu was ali^e, it seems to have produced 
no myths, but miracles were wrought at its 
tomb when it was a mere tradition in language, 
and "it thus reacted on the mind with irre- 
BstibLe power." Mr. Bradley will see that I 
ftttribate myth to living thought, whose actual 
existence and personalising character are 
acknowledged, not to dead tiiought surviying 
AS s tradition in speech. Which view is the 
more probable P A. Lano. 

BciayiD^am Reotory, York : Jan. 81, 1886. 

I should not in any case have troubled you 
with any further remarks in defence of the 
general theory or position of comparative 
mythologists ; and happily the task is rendered 
Niperfiaoos by Mr. Bradley's review of Mr. 
Lang's Introduction to the Grimm Stories in the 
Academy of January 31. I am quite ready to 
admit, with Sdr. Bradley, that there may nave 
been some erroneous applications of that 
theory, and that some departments of the sub- 
ject may have been inadequately treated. But 
when tins theory is said to be radically un- 
soTind, and for all practical purposes worthless, 
we are justified in asking for somewhat greater 
completeness in the theory which is put forward 
in its place. To this point I now confine 
myself. 

Mr. Lanff holds that the general characteris- 
tics of myths and also of household tales are 
explained by the fact that both are <* derived 
ana inherited from the savage state of man, 
from the savage conditions of Hfe, and from 
the savage way of regarding the world" (p. 
xli). 

To deal with these myths and tales, a classifi- 
cation of soma sort is necessary ; and one of 
Mr. Laughs classes comprises those stories in 
iHiich the youngest of the family is the most 
iQocessfal (p. xvi). This is supposed to be 
explained by the assertion that '*uie youngest 
child in polygamous families is apt to be the 
<&Toariie and heir." This is all the explanation 
off?red to U8 for the growth of a claiss which 
conasts of vast multitudes of legends. How far 
does it account for them P 

To be the faTOurite and the heir implies a life 
cf considerable ease, comfort, and honour. It 
implies that all is done by the parents and the 
hoiuehold for the happiness of the child on 
whom by the hypothesis all favours are 
fhowered. 

Now, all the stories of this dass agree in 
representing ^e youngest child as bein^ 
Imputed the most stupid, the most slothful, and 
the most cowardly in the family. His place is 
the kitchen or the ash-heap ; and from tnis fact 
fflofit of his nicknames are derived. For con- 
Tnuenoe sake they may be classified as Boots 



But what is the meaning of the ass^Hion | 
that in polygamous families the heir and 
favourite is generally the youngest P If it be 
so, the heir and favourite of one year will not 
be the heir and favourite of the next, but he 
will be constantly displaced by a later comer. Is 
the proposition, however, even approximately 
true, or is it true at all P Is it not rather the 
fact that in polygamous families the eldest son 
of the first wife succeeds, while gavelkind is the 
result of monogamy in countries with an abund- 
ance of imoccupied land on which the elder 
brothers may settle P 

Thus Mr. Lang's hypothesis fails utterly to 
account for or explain these stories, and his 
supposed fact turns out to be not the fact. 

But these '' Boots " stories cannot be dealt 
with apart from the correlative class, which 
may be termed the Cinderella or Ash-puttle 
stories ; and of these Mr. Lang takes no notice 
whatever. 

Again, Mr. Lang asserts that the savage 
mind takes no account of distinctions between 
man and brute. Queens give birth to puppies ; 
frogs marry princesses ; and such incidents are 
brought forward as evidence for belief in kin- 
ship with animals (which word, I suppose, 
means brutes). '' GKrl wooed by Frog" is the 
formula which is supposed to explain the story 
of the Frog-King. Does it explain this story, 
which is the first in the series translated by 
Mrs. Hunt P Here is a tale of what Mr. Lang 
calls savage life. What are the main incident 
in it P Surely these : that the kind's daughter 
has a golden ball, which, when she was dull, 
she threw up on high and caught; that this 
ball rolls into the water ; that ner tears and 
cries call up a frog, who says that he can bring 
it up again, on condition tnat she wUl be his 
wife ; that the girl in her disgust at being made 
to keep her promise throws the frog against the 
wall, and then the frog becomes a beautiful 
prince. These features are of the very essence 
of the tale ; and of them Mr. Lang takes no 
notice. 

But this tale at- least is not evidence of " belief 
in kinship with animals (brutes)." The belief 
eoes just the other way. The frog is not a 
ftog ; and I am not aware of any Aryan stories 
which imply anything but a denial of belief in 
kinship vdth brutes. The charges that queens 
bring forth puppies always turn out to be mali- 
cious lies. The monster in the large class of 
Beauty and Beast stories is not a beast, and 
there is not one word in any of them which 
implies that he is by birth and kind a beast. 
To exhibit such beings as brutes is, I am bound 
to say again, to throw dust into our eyes by way 
of enlightening us. 

I might go on almost to any length in show- 
ing that Mr. Lang's hypothesis is as ludicrously 
inadequate an explanation of other stories in 
these volumes as it is of those already cited. 
If any choose to think that a reference to savage 
life generally can account for the features of 
the Kapunzel tale, the golden hair on which 



There he aita idle whilst all work ; there he lies 
vith that deep irony of conscious power, which 
biows ita time most one day come. . . . When that 
t^ comes, he girds himself to the feat, amid 
•^'^ sooif and aoom of his fiesb and blood ; bat 
even then, after he has done some great deed, he 
conceals it, letuma to his ashes, and again sits idly 
hy the kitchen fixe, dirty, lazy, and despised, untU 
Utt tune for final recognition comes." 

Is this a deacription of an heir who is also the 
faTonzite in the house P These features are of 
tlKveiy eaaenoe of these stories. Take them 
^vay, anil nothing remains of the stories. To 
pot forth a statement which professes to explain 
^^^«m without taking notice of these features is 
r«ally to throw dnst in our e^es, and to ask us 
to keep our eyea open to receive it. 



preserve the sanity of their judgment are not 
likely to feel tempted in this direction. 

Mr. Lang holas that t^e conditions of what 
he calls savage life will account generally for 
all that is peculiar, extraordinary, and wonder- 
ful in these stories. On the contrary, I have no 
hesitation in sayine that scarcely one in twenty, 
or even one in finy, of these features is so 
accounted for, and that the really essential 
features of the tales are left out of sight alto- 
gether. At best, his hypotheses account for a 
littie of the local colouring in some of these 
stories. Of the origin and growth of these 
tales they tell us nothing all. There has been 
a great crying; but there remains not much 
wool. Geoeoe W. Cox. 



ODIN. 

Oxford: Jan. 81, 1885. 
As I difiESsr from the etymology of Wuotan or 

Ci^inn, proposed by Dr. Yigfusson, I send you 
the following notes — ^writteu some time ago, 
though not yet published. 

*' Still it happens sometimes that, after we 
have established the true meaning of a myth- 
ological name, it seems in no way to yield a 
solution of the character of the gcxl who bears 
it. No one can doubt the phonetic identity of 
the names harltas in Sanskrit and x^^^^' ^ 
Greek; but the former are the horses of the 
rising sun, the latter show no trace whatever 
of an equine character. Kuhn supposed that 
Prometheus took its origin from the Vedic 
pramantha; yet pramantna is only the stick 
used for rubbing wood to produce fire, Pro- 
metheus is the wisest of half-gods. S&rameya 
in Sanskrit is a dog, Hermeias a god, Kerberos 
in Greek is a dog, £farvart in Sanskrit is the 
night. The Maruts in the Veda are clearly the 
gods of the thunderstorm ; but there are pas- 
sages where they are addressed simply as 
powerful gods, as givers of all good things, with- 
out a trace of thunder and lightning remain- 
ing. We see, in fact, very clearly how, in 
their case, the idea of gods of the thunderstorm 
became gradually generalised, and how, in the 
end, the Maruts, having once been recognised 
as divine beings, were implored without any 
reference to their meteorological origin. 

'* Strange as this may seem, it could hardly be 
otherwise in the ancient world. If one poet 
became the priest of a family, if one family 
became supreme in a tribe, if one tribe became 
by conquest tiie ruler of a nation, the god 
praised by one individual poet could hardly 
escape becoming the supreme god of a nation, 
and having become supreme, would receive in 
time all the insignia of a supreme deitv. In 
the Veda the old supreme deity of tjie bright 
sky, Byaus, who remained the supreme god 
among Greeks and Romans, is visiblv receding, 
and his place is being taken by a god unknown 
to the other Aryan nations, and hence probably 
of later origin — ^Indxa. Indra was originally 
the god of the thunderstorm, the ^ver of rain 

gadra, like indu, rain-droiw), the aUy of the 
udras and Marats ; but he was soon invested 
with all the insignia of a supreme ruler, residing 
in heaven, and manifested no longer in the 
thunderstorm only, but in the light of heaven 
and the splendour of the sun. 

" Somettdng very like this has happened among 
the Teutonic nations. With them, too, Tin, 
the Teutonic reflex of Dyaus, has receded, and 
his place has been taken b^ a god who, to judge 
from the etymology of his name and many of 
the legends told of him, even after he had 
attained his divine supremacy, was originally a 
god of storm and thunder. The gods of storm 
and thunder were naturally represented as 
fighting gods, as brave warriors, and, in the 
end, as conouerors ; and with war-like nations, 
such as the Germans, sudigods would naturally 
become very popular — ^more popular even than 
the Gbd of Light, who was supposed to live 
enthroned in silent majesty above the dome of 
heaven, the one-eyed Seer, the Husband of the 
earth, the All-Father. I speak, of course, of 
the High-German Wualan, the Norse O^in. 

** According to a view which was very preva- 
lent in former days, and which even now counts 
some very distinguished scholars among its 
adherents, 'Odin was the founder of the ancient 
Northern and Teutonic religion, who was after- 
wards worshipped as the supreme god, the 
fountain-head of wisdom, the founder of cul- 
ture, writing, and poetry, the progenitor of 
kings, the lord of battle and victo^, so that his 
name and that of AUfoi^r, All-Father, were 
blended together. 

< * Those who take this view derive Odin's name 
not unnaturally from an old word, akin to the 
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Latin vcOes, a prophetio singer or bard, and 
compare witli it the Old-Norse 6'Sr, inspiration ; 
bat they have never shown how viUe$ in Latin 
oonld beoome CfSinn in Old Norse and Wuotan 
in 01d«High-Qerman. Yemer's Law is ex- 
tremely useful to account for exceptions to 
Grimm's Law, and, in the true sense of the 
old saving, 'exceptio probat regulam.' But 
Yeniers Iiaw must not be used as a mere 
excuse. If we could prove that the accent in 
vaUa was ori^nally on the last syllable, we 
might accept Low-G^erman d, Hiffh-Qerman t ; 
but to invert tiiis reasoning, ana to postulate 
the accent on the final syllable of vatest because 
we wish it to correspond to (^inn and Wuotan, 
is a very dangerous proceeding. It is equally 
danfferous to speak of a root vat in the sense of 
* to know. ' That root occurs four times only in 
the Big-veda, always with the preposition api, 
and whatever its meaning may be in these 
obscure passages, and in the still more obscure 
passages of the Aveatay it does not seem to have 
been 'to know.' 

« Qiixmn, in his DeuUcJie Mythclogie, treats the 
name of Wuotan and Odin as from the begin- 
ning a name of a superhuman being, and 
denves the Old-ffigh-German Wuotan, the 
Lombardian Wddan or (hiddant the Old-Saxon 
Wuodan and Wddan (Westphalian Guddan and 
Otidan), the Anglo-Saxon Wdden, Frisian 
WSda, the Old-Norse CfSinn, from the Old 
High-German verb tuatany wuct; Old-Norse 
twl^a, ^, meaning to move along ^uiddy, then 
to be furious, a transition of meanmg wmoh is 
likewise found in Latin vehi and vehemens. 
This root watan cannot be connected with Latin 
vddere, because d would become t in Low, but 
not in High, German. From this verb vxitan 
Gbimm derives the subtantive tvuot, wuth, 
* fury,' ^ufiis ; and the Old-Norse d1$r, < mind.' 

'* As the supreme fpod of the Teutonic nations, 
Wuotan's character is summed up by Grimm in 
the following words (Trandation by Stally- 
brass, vol.i., p. 132) : < He is the all-pervading 
creative and formative power, who bestows 
shape and beauty on men and all things, from 
whom proceeds fche gift of song and the manage- 
ment of war and victory, on whom, at the same 
time, depends the fertility of the soil, nay, 
wishing, and all highest gifts and blessings' 
(Saem. 113 ••^). 

" In the popular legends, however, what may 
be called his etymological character is still far 
more clearly perceptible. Wuotan is there the 
furious god, the god of war and victory, armed 
with a spear {Q^ngnir), followed by two wolves 
{Qeri and FrekCjy and two ravens {Huginn and 
Muninn), He sends the storm, rides on the 
gale, has his waggon or wain, and his horse. 
In the Old-Norse legends he is an old man with 
a broad hat and a wide mantie (A«A^u-mat$r, a 
hooded man), and as such he appears in the 
German Hakoibennd, the leader otthe wild host, 
who lives on oven now in John Hacklebemie's 
house, though he is, no doubt, quite uncon- 
^nected with Hakleberg {i.e., Mount Heda). 
The t in High- German toatan would pre- 
suppose a Low-German d, and a dassioal 
dh. As A in Sanskrit is a neutral ex- 
ponent of gh, dhf bh, we might postulate an 
original vadh for vah (part, vodha for vah^ta), 
particularly as in vehemena we see traces of the 
same meaning, as in wtwt, * fury.' 
^'Grohmann proposed to identify Wuotan with 

tbie Yedic Yiita, ' wind,' and at fint sight that 

etymology is very tempting. But vdta has the 
accent on the mst qruabk, and ouffht, there- 
fore, to show th in Low, d in ffi«-Gbrman. 
StSl, Grohmann was right in makingWuotan tiie 
god of wind and wealSer, only that his etymon 
seems to me to lie not in tiie wind, but in the 
weather. Weather, before it took its general 
meaning, meant stormy weather. This is still 
very deur in the Gemnoi WetterleueJUen {wHtep' 



leieh, cf. rijfc-wn), Dtmner-wOter, Wind und 
Wetter, Umoetter, WetterscTdag, and even in 
English weather-beaten. It is the Old-High- 
German wetar, Anglo-Saxon veder, Old-Norse 
vc^r. The same word exists in the Yeda, 
namely vddha$ and vddhar (Delbriick, in K. Z, 
xvi. 266) ; but it there means chiefly the thunder- 
bolt of Indra and of his enemies, and also 
weapon in general. From the same root we 
have vadhd ^striker and weapon), vddhatra 
(weapon), vadhamd (Indra's thunderbolt). In 
Greek this root has been discovered in »^4w, in 
iy-oat'X^uy (see Gurtius, 6.V,). From this root, 
and from no other, is derived Wnotan, literally 
the striker with the thunderbolt, the weather- 

SDd, the storm-god. There is another form in 
Id-Norse ^«r; and, as Freyja is called 6d8 
mey (Od's maid), this can only be another name 

for OSinn. 

** If, then, the name of Wuotanmeant origin- 
ally widdcnr of the thunderbolt, we must begin 
with that concept, and slowly trace^ the 
transition from the furious huntsman to 01$inn, 
the All-Father, the solemn and majestic 
' Hli'Sskialf ar gramr,' just as in the case of 
weather we have to start from the special 
meaning of storm, and end with a meaning so 
general, tiiat we may now speak of fair weather 
as well as foul." F. Max Mulleb. 



Hood, with his *' mantie on his back," and lug 
significant name, the last lingering echoes of 
the great Woden myth. Isaac Taylob. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

MOHDAT, Feb. 9, 8 p.m. Inventors' Instifeate. 

8 p.m. Sode^ of Arte : Oentor Lecture. *' The 
Dlstrflmtion of Etootriolty." by Prof. Geo. Forbes. 

8.80p.nL. Geogr^phioaL 
Tdbsdat, Feb. 10, 8 p.m. Royal Institatlan : ** Cobnial 
AnimalB," by Prof. Moseley. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Instltate : " The PeoDle 
of East Eauatorial Af rloa," by Mr. H. H. Johnston. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : *^ The Modem Practioe 
in the Oonstraotion of Stoam BoOerB." by B£r. D. S. 
Smart (adjourned disoa8.«ion) : **TheMetropoUtaa 
and District Ballways," by Mr. B. Baker and Mr. 
J. W. Barry. 
Wednbsdat, f'eb. 11, 11.80 am. British Muaeiun: 
" Egyptian Antiqoltles/' by Miss Beloe. 

Spjn. Soath Plaoe Institute, Finsbnry: "OU. 
garohy and Demooraoy," by Mr. Jr. A. Picfcon. 

8 p.m. BClcrosoopical: President's Address, 
"TheXdfe History of a Ideptio Organism hitherto 
unreoorded." 

6 p.m. Sooieij of Arts : " Beport of the Boyal 
Commission on MetropoUtaa Sewage," by Capt 
I>oa^as (Walton. 

8 p.m. Geological: *'llie Tertiary and Older 
Peridotites of Scotland." by Prof. J. W. Judd; 
"Boulders wedged in the Falls of the Oynfaol, 
Ffestlnioff," byMr. T. Mellard Beade; "Chiloeto- 
matoos BiTOsoa from Aldinga and the Rivtv- 
Murray Cliffs, South Australia^' by Mr. Arthur W. 
Waters. 
Thuasdat, Feb. is, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: "The 
New Chemistry," by Prof. Dewar. 

4.80 p.m. Boyal Society. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : "Production of Am- 
monia from the Nitrogen of Minerals," by Ut. 
George Beflby. 

8 p.m. l%legraph Engineers : " Some Experi- 
ments in Eleotrolyplng with a Dynamo-ElocUic 
Machine," by Capt. HTa. Sankey; '*The Working 
of Bailway ragnais and Pointa by Electro- Magnets," 
by Mr. Blius A. Timmls. 

8 p.m. Ifathematioal : ** Sor le^ FigUTes eem- 



blablement Variables," by Prof. J. Neuberg ; " The 
Extension of Ivory's and Jaoobl's Distance-Gorre- 
ndences for Qoadric Surfaces," by Pmf. J. 



spend 
Carm 



or; **APropertyof aQaadrOateralinaCirde, 
the Beotangles under whose Opposite Sides are 
Equal," byMr. B. Tucker. 

880 p.m. Antiquaries: '* The Ancient Charters 
of Winchester," by Bfr. T. F. Klrby. 
Fboat, Feb. 18, 11.80 a.m. British Museum : " Egyptiin 
Art," by Miss Beloe. 

7.30 p.m. Oiyil Engineers : Stadenti»' Meeting. 
"The Maybole Waterworks," by Mr. Gilbert 
Hunter. 



8 p.m. Quekett Microsoopical Clab. 

id RUn-on 



8 p.m. 



Shakspere's TJs? of 
Ldne," by Miss 



New Shaksi 
the Extra SyUable 
Grace T ^f ^ f ^i^yf Y^ 

9 p.m. Boyal Institution : " Forms of LeaveB," 
by Sir John Lubbock. 
Satubdat, Feb. U. 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: "The 
Scale on which Nature works," by Prof. G. John- 
stone Stoney. 

8 p.m. Physioal : Annual Gteneral Meeting. 



Settrington Bectory, York : Feb. 2nd, 1885. 

I hope Dr. Yighisson will accept my assurance 
that I had not the lightest intention of imputing 
to hfm any Monious appropriation of Fick's 
philological property. I simply quoted the 
name of the scholar, by whom a very obvious 
suggestion was first made. 

Next, as to the name of the Wild Huntsman. 
Even in the '* dark ages," as Dr. Vifffusson calls 
them, which followed the fifteenth century, I 
do not see how English, or even Hanseatic 
mariners could possibly have introduced the 
name of Mount Heda into the ancient legends 
of the Soutli German forests ; and still less how 
the name and legend attached to the motionless 
mountain Hekln^fell could be transformed, as 
Dr. Yigfusson supposes, into the name and 
legend of ^e wild huntsman Hakelberg. A 
mountain and a stoimwind are not cognate 
ideas. It would be almost as reasonable to 
derive the name of Bobin Hood from the 
name of Mount Hood in Oregon. It seems 
more probable that the name of the cloud- 
clad mountain and of the cloud-dad tempest 
were independently formed from the same 
verbal dements. Moreover, the name Hakdberg 
seems to be a mere corruption of an older name. 
In Westphalia, the wild huntsman is called, 
not HakeDMrff, but Hakd-barend, ** the doak 
bearer," whi<£ is apparently the original form 
of the name. The transformation of Hakel* 
barend of Westphalia into the Hakelberg 
of the Hartz has been explained by the 
transference of the andent legend to an 
actual person, Hans von Hakdberff, the 
chief huntsman of a Duke of Brunswick, who 
may easily have obtained his surname from 
some Oerman Hakdberg, or "doud-capped 
hiU.** In like manner the purdy mythological 
Sigurd of the Yolsunga Saga has been trans- 
formed, in the Nibdungen Lied, into Siegbert, 
the semi-historical Austrasian king who re- 
pulsed the Huns. 

But as to the really fundamental point, the 
identification of Woden with the Wild Hunts- 
man of later legend, this does not rest merely 
on the hackle or doud-doak worn by both. In 
some districts of Germany the Wild Huntsman 
is called, not Hakelberg or Hakdbarend, but 
the Woenjoffer, the Woinjager, the Woejager, 
or siinply node, names which seem to identify 
with Woaen as definitdy as do the legend ana 
the doak. In England we have in the legend j 
of Herne the punter, and probably of ]Ek>bin [ ** The art of in^action, which is to bring ua 



SCIENCE. 

Lotze's System of Philosophy, English Tran- 
slation. Edited by Bernard Bosanquet. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Prestf.) 

This translation is the joint work of many 
able hands. The philosophy and scholarsliip 
of Oxford have co-operated in its production. 
To praise its precision and elegance is super- 
fluous. It siiffices to mention the names of 
Prof. Green and Mr. E. L. Nettleship. The 
book belongs to the small class of trandations 
which are more readable than their originals. 
This advantage is enhanced by the excellent 
table of contents and index which accompany 
the English version. 

The first use of these facilities which will 
be made by readers of the Ungliah school will 
probably be to explore those parts of Lotze's 
philosophy which are least remote from life' 
and practice. What corresponds most nearly 
to the English Inductive I«ogic will be found 
in Book 11. on " Investigation ** or ** Applied 
Logic." It is instructive to compare Mill's 
"Laws of Kature" with Lotze's ideal ol 
sdence : 
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to QxuTenal laws, rests wholly on the aonmen 
shown in developing pure and self-oonneoted 
propontions of the form 31 is n oat of the^ im- 
pore and confused material of our peroeptions, 
which oome to ns in the form S is P. . . . 
A complete expression of the actual fact de- 
mands addition and subtraction, and would run 
thus : 8+8 — •• is P+p - » or 2 is n, while our 
first defediye observation set down S is P as 
the fact. Only for tiie complete proposition 2 is n 
[snppoong this were given in a peculiarly for- 
tunate perception^ would universal validity be 
guaranteed by me law of identiiy. . . . 
The law of identity g^uarantees that if the same 
[Bubject] were once more perceived in a second 
experience, it would be impossible that the 
siune predicate should be absent, or should be 
replaced by some other predicate. 

It cannot be said that Lotze has contributed 
much towards the attainment of this ideal — 
anything comparable with the methods of 
Henchd and of Mill. Those whom our 
aathor's scientific fame may have led to 
expect new illustrations of experimental 
methods will be disappointed. The positive 
sdence best represented is mathematics. The 
treatment of this science occasionally suggests 
tiie caution that ''physics should beware of 
metaphysics." More generally our author's 
mathematical speculations sulPer from a fault 
rare among metaphysicians — an excess of 
common sense. In illustration of the former 
criticism we may cite the following remark 
on the relation between compression and 
resifltance. 

"The measuro of this resLstance cannot be a 
constant quantity independent of all the agen- 
cies which here co-operate. It must on the one 
band be proportional to the specific intensity of 
the inner repulsions, to which the resistance is 
due, and which are Afferent for different bodies; 
on the other hand it must be proportional to 
the amount of compression aueady effected, 
nnoe it is this which, by bringing the elements 
closer to one another in the manner described, 
intensifies their mutual repulsions." 

igain, the remarks on the redaction of 
obserrations seem to savour too much of 
a-priority. 

"We have no absolute ground for trusting one 
^ue more than another, and, as we must now 
^oppose all our observations to be more or less 
eiToneons, we are most probably right in fixing 
its [the quaesitam's] true quantity at a value 
vhoee assumption involves the least sum of 
oTors in the measured values. The arithmetical 
Sean is thus to be regarded as the most pro- 
bable value." 

After this we are not surprised at the 
reader's being '^ referred to the classical 
exposition of Ghtuss, and to the text-books 
vhich found upon that exposition," without 
m mention of Laplace. 

EljKwhere mathematics do not suffer from 
tbe intrusion of philosophy. Our metaphy- 
^cttn is not metamathematical. He ridicules 
the higher space-dimensions, ^'Kiemann's 
^^pHcities." In the principle of parsi- 
^1^7 Lotze refuses to see any deeper mystery ; 
tnfoicing his yiew by the no doubt striking 
remark: — "The one thing which we should 
F<rhaps assert would be this : that nature is 
ot sparing in matter or in force, in time, in 




symbolic 

*<tic there is doubtless abundance of common 
'^^^j but perheps deficiency of that finer 
*^!ue whidi diseenu mathematical analogies. 



The most fruitful of Lotze's mathematical 
xefleotions are possibly those which are most 
remote from conmion sense. We allude to 
those passages in which he seems to coun- 
tenance the application of quantitative science 
to human affairs. He touches upon problems 
" which baye not as yet been brought within 
the range of calculation, though there is 
nothing to prevent them being so brought, if 
an advance m psychological knowledge should 
ever afford us starting-points from which to 
grapple with them." A specimen of such 
calculation is presented in the chapter on 
"Elections and Voting." It is proposed to 
take account of each voter's repugnancies as 
well as preferences, so as to *' express as com- 
pletely as possible the collective will of the 
voters." There is, of course, a difficulty in 
defining "collectiye wiU"; in determining 
what is best to aim at, '' whether the com- 
pletest satisfaction of the majority, or the 
greatest average satisfaction of all . . . 
considering the lesser satisfaction of one as 
compensated by the greater satisfaction of 
anotiier." The author is aware that *' various 
circumstances combine to make these logical 
requirements unrealiaable in practice." 

We have so &r been attempting to look at 
the work before us from the point of view of 
positive science and utility. This, however, 
IS rather too severe a test to apply to logic 
and metaphysics. It is not by their fruits 
that we shall know them. If we adopt a less 
insular measure and compare Lotze's system 
with others of similar pretensions, he would 
surely rank high aboye a Hegel or a ScheUing. 
In his excursions into the transcendental, he 
seems still to have steadied himself by keeping 
a hold upon physical &ct. He never jrielded 
to the impulse which springs eternal in the 
metaphysical breast ''to unfold in aacheme 
the meaning of the world " — 

" the wish to have a universal scheme in which 
not only all the modifiable relations of different 
elements that we can think of, but also the 
values of the difference between any two modi- 
fications should be laid down so completely that 
the difference of the kinship between any two 
conceptions, M and N, should be exactiy indi- 
cated by their position in the universal scheme." 

The dreams of a Pythagoras or Hegel he set 
down at their proper worth. He felt the 
grandeur of the aspiration; he knew the 
poverty of the performance. It may well be, 
therefore, that Lotze's utterances "on the 
Being of things," "becoming and change," 
and "the One and the Many," will repay 
attention better than it is generally rewaided 
by such topics. 

A few samples taken from the earlier part 
of the work will enable our readers to judge 
whether it is worth while to proceed to the 
higher mysteries. On the theory of the con- 
cept Lotze 

" expresses the conviction that, as a rule, the 
marks of a concept are not co-ordinated as all 
of equal value, out that they stand to each 
other in the most various relative positions, 
offer to each other different points of attach- 
ment, and so mutually determine each other; 
and that an appropriate symbol for the struc- 
ture of a concept is not the equation S«a -f 6 -t-c 
+ d, &c., but such an expression as S"*F (a, b, c, 
&o.). 

** No objection need be made to the co-ordi- 
nation of copper, gold, silver, within the sphere 
of S, metal ; on the otiier hand attention should 



be drawn to the great difference of value 
between the subordination of the species to the 
ffenus, and that of the universal S along with 
its species to the universal naarks a, h (daotile, 
&c.} . . . the lesser drde S, gold, oocurs only 
in a particular place in the larger Q, yellow, 
and intersects it without lying wholly within 
it" 

The assertion 

" that the extent and content of eyery concept 
vary inversely . . . seems to me to be un- 
true where its truth would be important, and 
to be comparatively unimportant where it is 
true. 

" Of the true universal • • . it may rather 
be said that its content is always precisely as 
rich, the sum of its marks precisely as grea^ as 
that of its species themselves, only tiiat the 
universal concept, the genus, oontaans a number 
of marics in a merely mdeflboite and even uni- 
versal form ; these are represented in the speciea 
b^ definite values or particular charaoterisa- 
tions." 

" What form does the entire system of our 
concepts assume P . . . The ordinary view ^ves 
it the form of a pyramid, ending in a smsrle 
apex, the all-embracing concept of the think- 
able." 

From Lotze's point of view, 

" the entire structure of our concepts rises like 
a mountain chain, beg^inning in a broad base 
and ending in several sharply-defined peaks" — 

a just and striking metaphor, eyen if we do 
not agree with the author as to what concepts 
are to be placed in solitary grandeur on these 
speculative heights. 

These specimens, taken from the compara- 
tively dry tree of formal logic, allow the 
reader to infer how exuberant are the maturer 
metaphysical deyelopments. It is a luxuri- 
ance, if we mistake not, which requires 
pruning. But the task of abridging Lotze's 
metaphysics demands both a more powerful 
and a more friendly hand than ours. Are 
not the necessary powers and sympathies pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree by tlie editor of 
this translation and his academic coadjutors, 
and might we not expect from them an intro- 
ductory analysis of Lotze's doctrines ? One 
naturally looks to Oxford for the performance 
of a task requiring qualities rare in their 
combination — ^readability, and devotion to 
German metaphysics. 

P. 7. Edgewobth. 



CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The Oeconomtcue of Xenophon, Edited by 
H. A. Holden. fMacmillanr) The Oeo(mofMcu$ 
of Xenophon has long been a favourite book to 
read, or, at least, to read about. Not only does 
it contain "a ^ultiess definition of wealth" 
and " the ideal of domestic life," as Mr. Buskin 
said when he hoped to place it among "the 
chief domestic treasures of British peasants " ; 
but people have always been attracted by the 
pictures of the great Phoenician ship, of the 
morning's work of an Athenian gentieman, and 
of the friffhtened and puzzled young wife* 
Yet, like the Hieron (Aoabbmy, KTovember 23, 
1883), it had never, tdl Dr. Holden took it in 
hand, been edited in English. Translated of 
course it has been, thou^ not with remark- 



able accuracy. Br. Holden has lavished gieat 

udnar 
it very complete and helpful. The Lexiou 



labour on his edition, and succeeded in miu 



Index of all the words in all their uses (in 
which the artide 6 takes thirteen columns) 
would alone justify both these epithets; but 
the commentary also ia almost exhaustive* We 
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say almost, becanse there are just one or two 
passages in which we look in vain for notes. 
For instance, there seems difficulty enough 
for a note about the double ^6 in c. 19.9.54, 
where a tree-cutting is spoken of as planted 

ir\dyioy irh r$ OnofitfiKrifjiiifi^ yf. On C. 7.26.143, 

Sih6ycu KoX \afi$dyuvf a note would be all the 
more desirable, as the words are open to two 
explanations. The Index makes x. mean 
** receive as produce " ; but then 9. wants ex- 
plaining; and the two together might mean 
'* spending and getting," Ske the wide use of 
BSa-ts KoX A^i^if in the Nicomachean Ethics, It 
would be a good suggestion that {nrofiifjLv^<rKu» 
in o. 19.9.41 may refer to Socrates' theory of 
reminiscence, if we could be sure how mudi of 
the theory is Socrates' and how much Plato's. 
As to the interpretation of the abrupt iwiTifi&fi4y 
Tivi arparfiy^ Wfiirap6pr€s (c. 11.24.144), there 
may, as Dr. Holden suggests, be some words 
lost, or perhaps even in two places ; but we 
can harmy believe that orpor. eufxir, is ** when 
in presence of a general," especially as the 
Index makes ffv/jur. mean una adease. There 
are a few curious oversights in the volume. 
The analysis of c. 4 mentions and distinguishes 
Cyrus the elder and Cyrus the younger; but 
only the latter occurs in the text, and only 
he is in the Index. P. xix. translates ^/niSdUoi 
of c. 8.9.54 bv " sows barley," &c. ; p. 163 by 
'^put into his granary," no doubt more 
rightly. There are several wrong references. 
Perhaps these things point to their having 
been more haste in the printing than in the 
composition of the book. We hope it is Br. 
Holden's intention to edit some more of the 
less read treatises which bear Xenophon's name. 

The Fourth Booh of Thucydides. Edited, with 
Notes, by A. J. Barton and A. S. Chavasse. 
(Longmans.) Mr. Barton and Mr. Chavasse 
have given us an excellent edition, with notes, 
of Thucydides' Fourth Book, somewhat larger 
in scale than the recent publication of Mr. 
Q-raves. Their edition is in appearance, and, as it 
seems, in plan, a sequel to Sheppard and Evan's 
notes on Books I. -III. Nor will it be found 
less useful. The solutions offered of the difficult 

fassages, of which there are so many in Book 
v., always deserve consideration, if they do 
not command assent. Thus on lY. 98. 2, they 
are right in attacking Arnold's interpretation 
of rp6rois 0cpawfv6fiiya, ic.r.X., and in urging 
that, whereas he must have been trying to 
make wphs rots €l»$6<Ti mean "no less than by 
the customary," the obvious interpretation is 
" as well as by the customary rites " ; so that the 
whole would mean something like the keeping 
up of the old rites with any additions which 
Athenian piety could make to them in the 
future. On c, 26. 7, it seems hardly worth 
while to quote from a Scholiast the impossible 
statement that linseed-meal is a remedy for 
thirst and the poppy for hunger. The account 
of the. food itsdf, poppy-seed, honey, and 
linseed, may (as Col. Mure suggested^ be a 
reminiscence of Alkman. On c. 48, 3, tne un- 
common use of KA$i4irr€s might have been 
noticed. About cwppoyovfity k.t.x., in c. 60, 1, 
the editors point out, no doubt rightly, that 
"this family of words always imply self- 
restraint." Here it means, * * if we can curb the 
impulses of narrow self-intere st " ; but we should 
have been glad to see the whole passage dis- 
cussed. Mr. Graves does not really deal with 
it. Mr. Crawley and Prof. Jowett seem to take 
ffl (Tmppoyovft,w with yy&y(u xfi^» But nlay we 
not suppose a confusion, quite in Thucydides' 
manner, between two phases or ideas — **If we 
are wise it will not be " and " We ought to 
know that it is not P " 

New editions often fail to get from critics, 
overburdened with the multiplicity of books 
withSmore claim to novelty, the attcoition which 
the labour spent upon them might deserve* In 



the case of Dr. W. Smith's smaller Latin-English 
Dictionary (Murray), the time spent upon 
its revision has probably been little less 
than that required for its original preparation ; 
and the result is that it now stands far above 
any of its rivals in the same field. The most 
important ohangeB have been made in respect 
of etymology, which has been placed in the 
thoroughly competent hands ot Dr. J. K. 
Ingram ; and it is not too much to say that 
there is nothing in English so trustworthy 
as this little dictionary in its present form. 

Exercises in T'ranslation at Sight. Arranged 
by A. W. Spratt and A. Pretor. Vol. 'II. The 
English Version. (Rivingtons.) We have 
already expressed a dislike of the publication of 
Key-supplements to books intended for the use 
of schools. We think that they are not easily 
kept from the learners, and that they demoralise 
the tefiKsherj who, especially in ** unseen " work, 
should be encouraged to go through the same 
ordeal as his pupils, and feel their difficulties. 
Having repeated this objection in limine^ we 
freely admit the utility, in some directions, of 
this volume. Ke-translation is a useful, and 
even a necessary process : though even here we 
think versions of Latin and Qreek poetry are 
hardly profitable. The style of Mr. Spratt's 
renderings is bright and racy; its defect is a 
certain tendency to curt, snappish sentences— 
as on p. 155, sect. 49— where the first four 
clauses explode like successive barrels of a 
revolver. Mr. Pretor renders Pindar (pp. 132, 
124) with grace and power : on the other hand, 
he seems somewhat stiff for Aristophanes (pp. 
121, 143). Perhaps, with the wide world of 
Latin literature ^m which to choose, Mr. 
Spratt need not have presented us with an un- 
savoury and suggestive extract from Juvenal 
(part i., p. 5). We note also an odd misprint 
on p. 148 (Note) *' irapovtray. Perhaps used as 
in old. Bex 971. It needs reflection to detect 
here a reference to Sophocles. 

Sallusfs Catilina and Jugurtha. Edited with 
notes by the late George Long. Second Edition. 
Eevised by J. E. Frazer. (Whitaker & Co. ; 
George Bell.) "The last edition of Sallust," 
said Mr. Long, writing in 1860, "will never 
be ; " and we have had several English editions 
since then. Thus, not to mention some anony- 
mous school editions, Dr. Merivale edited the 
two complete treatises ; Mr. Pollock translated 
them ; Mr. Cook has edited the Catilina ; and 
Mr. Capes, among the other good points of his 
edition of both treatises, has met Mr. Long's 
wish that *' the teacher could give to his pupils 
some exact notions of the kind of country in 
which the Jugurthine War was carried on." 
But no later labours have really superseded 
Mr. Long's own Commentary and Introduction. 
The exegetical notes remain useful, and the 
hard-headed scepticism with which the " facts" 
were analysed in his Sallust and in his Decline 
of the Roman Republic, taken together, is very 
valuable. It is uieref ore gratifying to find that 
Mr. Frazer has left Mr. Long's work substan- 
tially unaltered. He has, however, included 
and commented on the longer fragments of 
Sallust— a thing we have always wiMied to see 
done; but we regret that he did not include 
all the Fragments and the two Declamationes 
and the Epistolae ad Gaesarem connected with 
Sallust's name. That all these things have 
never been edited with a commentary in English 
illustrates our dangerous addiction to school- 
books that will sell. But what Mr. Frazer has 
undertaken, he has done well. May we, however, 
point out to him a better X)arallel to the scaevits 
iste Romulus of the Oratio Lepidi^ § 5, than the 
perverse Menalca of Virgil ? It occurs in Plu- 
tarch, Cat, Maj, 19, iirapirT4pous Kdrofvas, Mr. 
Frazer has revised the text of Sallust, and 
admitted some of Prof. Postgate's conjectures, 
including the clever one, laeti ^ierant for 
laetique erant in Jug, 53. § 5. 



FalnUae Faciles, A First Latin Beader. By 
F. Bitchie. (Rivingtons.) This little volume, 
so far as it differs at all from its thousand and 
one competitors, perhaps does so for the bettor. 
The exercises are well arranged and graduated; 
the elementary rules of sjr&n are mtelligibly 
put. We commend also the marking of quantity ^ 
often neglected in prose manxuus ; and tiie 
stories adjusted, not only in style but in actual 
phrases, to Caesar, as the normal text-book 
(v. Pref. p. vi.) of youth. The Areonauts also, 
and Ulysses' career, lend themselves well to 
Mr. Bitohie's treatment by consecutive anec- 
dotes. We observe a serious misprint on p. 93, 
where dixit (L i.) is construed as a present Tery 
misleadingly ; and on p. 76, s. 113, iste has sup- 
planted Jsto, 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The last number of the Mineralogical Maga' 
zine contains several interesting papers, most of 
which were communicated to the Mineralogical 
Society at its session in Scotland last mid- 
summer, and hence relate to Scottish minera- 
logy. The tone of the journal has been much 
improved since the union of the Crystallological 
and Mineralogical Societies. The effect, how- 
ever, has necossarily been to introduce a number 
of highly technical papers. Thus, in the present 
number, the most solid contribution is one by 
Mr. H. A. Miers, of the British Museum, for- 
merlv a student under Prof. Groth at Strasburg, 
in which the crystallography of Boumonite is 
discussed with much thoroughness. 

Pbof. O. Stolz, of Lmspruck, has in pre- 
paration Vorlesungen Uher Allgemeine ArUhmetik^ 
which is intended to present in a form suitable 
to learners the results of modem researches on 
the science of number. The first part, which is 
now in the press, will contain an introduction 
on the conception of magnitude, which will be 
treated in accordance wim the views of Grass- 
man, and chapters on the theory of rational 
and irrational numbers, powers, roots, and 
logarithms, the theory of functions, and that of 
inhnite series. The investigations of Hankel, 
Du Bois-Eeymond, Cantor, Cauchy, Abel, 
Dirichlet, and other eminent mathematicians, 
have been carefully studied. The second part 
of the work will treat of the arithmetic of com- 
plex numbers and some of its geometrical 
applications. 

Pbof. Wilhelm KiLLmo, of Brunswick, is 
about to publish a work, entitled Die Nickt- 
EvMidischen Raumformen in analytischer Bt^ 
handlung. The author's object is to exhibit 
the results which have been so far attained in 
the investigation of the properties of Non- 
Euclidean space, so far as these results can lay 
claim to scientific precision, and thus to clear 
the way for the elucidation of those parts of 
the subject which have not yet receivetl satis- 
factory treatment. 



PHILOLOar NOTES, 

Wk learn from the Journal of the Anjuman-i- 
Punjab that it is intended to establish a branch 
of the Punjab University in England, to conduct 
examinations in Oriental languages, and to 
grant degrees. It was unanimously resolved 
that Prof. Max Miiller should be asked t^) 
preside over the Board of "Rxami nations and 
literary publications in England. 

Beenhasd Tbn Brink's Chanoer-Grammar 
{ChavMT^s Sprache und Verskunst) has just 
appeared at jLeipzig. Its treatment of the 
substantive declension, the Bomanoe verb, and 
the accentuation of Bomance words, is specially 
commendable. 

Pbof. Lbskien's monoraaph on the ablaat 
of the radical syllables m litnuanian has just 
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* It n duioofl (though, periiap0, only a clerical 
«»w) tut the Vita Socunda of B. Patrick (CJolgan, 
^*^ TUiMM/tfr/«, p. 13) makes hia piedecessor 
P^as die ••in Fieiuvorum flnibus," meaning 

*The « if an infected yowel-fragment the 
poaeiai GeUio fom being aUi-i. 



been pabllshed at Leipzig ; and the new number 
of Techmer*8 IniematioTuU Journal for General 
Philology contains a paper, by Prof. Donner, 
of Helsingfors, on the influence of Lithuanian 
on the Finnish lanjmages, obviously suggested 
by Thomsen's excellent work on the Scandina- 
vian loan-words in Finnish. 

Ix the department of Celtic philology we 
have a somewhat similar work by Prof, Thur- 
neysen, Keltoroinanischea (Halle, 1884), which 
in form is an acute and learned criticism of the ; 
Celtic etymologies in the last edition of F. r 
Diez*8 Etymoloyiod Dictionary of the Romance 
Lnngmgei. Thuiiieysen was a pupil of Prof. 
Windisch, and his master has enriched the new 
part of Erscb and Griiber's Encydopaedie with 
an article on the six Neo-Celtic languages, not 
neglecting the Gaulish and other Old-Celtic 
dialects. His remarks on the names of the 
chief Celtic peoples and countries are par- 
ticalarly interesting. He adopts Gliick's equa- 
tion of KcAt^s with Latin ceUus, and adds the 
Lithuanian MUis^ *' Kehoben " ; isz-hdiae, 
'"crhaben." Qulli and ruAttroi he connects 
with Irish ^o^, ** valour"; galdae, "valiant." 
They have nothing to do with Gdidily now 
written Gaotdhil, and anglicised Gael, The 
tftyraolo^ of this word and of Scott he considers 
to be still obsciu^, though he mentions Sieg- 
frie i's connexion of the former with Latin hoedue 
and RhJ^s's connexion of the latter with Welsh 
y-nithra, **to cut," also **to paint." The 
Welsh ysgwih^ ** ictus," by which Zeuss explains 
^fUi, is only a loan-word (Anglo-Saxon acot^ 
Crtd-High-German scoz, " Geschosz "). PictiiB 
c.)nnccted with the Gaulish Pictones and Pictavi* 
[whence Poitiers), and the Irish cicht ("carver," 
"engraver"), with the usual c for p from hv, 
Thelririi nam-e for "Pict," Cruithnech, Wind- 
isch finds in tlae Old-High-German gloss Gallia, 
'nt I ho lant; Chortonicum auk utwlclw lant. 
The Pictish flosses ^ea»-/a/iei = Welsh pen- 
9'^nl^ " wall's end," and mu-nghuy "mens cams," 
prove distinctly that the Picts were more 
nearly connected with the Britons than the 
Gaels. Mr. Skene's contrary theory, founded 
almost wholly on the names in the Pictish 
Chronicle (which is of Gaelic origin) and on 
names ill-transmitted by Irish scribes, is dis- 
cussed with prompt decision. The genuine 
Oaelic names which occur in the Pictish lists 
are accounted for by the facts that the Picts 
s^ood in close relation to the Scotti, and that 
m^7 of their kings had Scottish blood in their 
^wna. Prof. Bhj's's theory as to tiie non- 
Aiyanism of the Picts is an ingenious but 
uoconrincing conjecture. Caledonia, Old- Welsh 
Cdid(/n, is connected with Irish caill (** wood "), 
*tem caldi, and Anglo-Saxon holt; the di^e in 
Ptolemy's 9oin|-ica\i7B^iofl either with Irish d6i, 
"right "(and consequently also "southern"), 
jf with Irish doe, "walL" Albion, "white- 
and," the name for the whole island of Great 
Britain (the cognate Irish Alba^ genitive Allan, 
means only Scotland), is explained by the Old- 
Wsh rf/ai'M- ./. dlaind, "fair," an epithet for 
the sun in the Calendar of Oengos, and com- 
pared with Greek place-names like Leuca, Leu^ 
'J'fw, formed from \tvK6s, So in Italy Lucani, 

^««»ia. As to Erin (Irish Eriu, genitive ilrenn, 
^ye Erinn), Welsh Iwerdon, which represents 
w» Old-Celtic atem Iwaridn, Windisch adopts 
HhH*fl conjecture that initial j) has been 1^ 
w that the word may, accordingly, be con- 
JJfcted with Sanskrit ptvan, feminine pivari, 
n^k w(«r, feminine vUipa (c/. wfort j iiypol, Iliad 
^^ 832), and the name nicp(a, the birthplace 



of the Muses and Orpheus. Pictet's and Zim- 

mer*8 connexion of Eriu with Sanskrit arya is 
rightly rejected, though the name of Erem, 
genitive Eremon (one of the Irish StammvUter), 
is equated with the cognate Aryamd. A con- 
nexion between Iberi and Eber (name of another 
Irish Stammvdter) is probable. As to Britain, 
the primeval name of this island was Brett&na 
(whence Welsh Brython)^ with double t and 
single n. The Welsh Prydain is borrowed from 
the Latin form Britanni, but modified with 
reference to Prydyn, the native name for the 
Picts and Scotland. Windisch seems unaware 
of the late Prof. Evander Evans's suggestion 
that the^ of Prydain (Ynya Prydain) was the 
b of Brydain provected by the « of ynys, 
** island." The ir in TlptTraviKSs (so spelt in the 
oldest MSS. of Strabo) may, Windisch thinks, be 
due to the pronunciation of the British b, which 
was different from that of $» Rh^s may be 
right in connecting Brettdni with Welsh brethyn, 
** cloth," and explaining it, accordingly, as the 
" clothed or cloth-clad people." As to Cymro, 
plural Cymry, Windisch holds to Zeuss's expla- 
nation from Com-brog, and sees in it a corre- 
lative to the Gaulish Allo-brogee, The Gaulish 



of which the natives of the Andaman Islands are 
representatives. It was suggested that the 
Australians who have always presented a difficulty 
in the classification of the races of men, owing to 
the combination of negroid characters of face and 
skeleton with hair of a different type from that of 
the rest of the group, were probably not a pure 
I ace, but descendants of a cross between an original 
Melanesian population and Inter intruders, prob- 
ably from the South of India, and of Caucasian 
descent. The Mongolian type was represented in 
an exaggerated form by the Kskioio, in a typical 
condition by the greater number of the inhabi- 
tants of Northern and Eastern Asia, the Tartar 
Chinese, Japanese, &c., and in a modified or sub- 
typical form by the Malays. The brown Poly- 
nesians were stUl further modifications of the same 
type, greatly mixed with Melanesian and po«isibly 
also Caucasian blood. The position of the natiTe 
races of America was next discussed. Excluding 
the Eskimo, they all form one group, which, 
although inclining on the whole nearer to the 
Mongolian than any of the three great types, had 
so many special features that it might be looked 
upon as forming a fourth primary division. The 
Caucasian or white branch includes two sub-races 
now much mingled together, the Xanthochroi 
with fair hair and eyes and the Melanochroi with 
dark hair, eyes, and complexion. To the former 



stem brog, Welsh bro, Irish briig, Old-Irish belong the inhabitants of Northern Europe, to 



mrv^, mruig, point to a primeval Celtic mrugu 
or mrtigi, cognate with Gothic marka, plural 
markos, tA 8pm, Latin margo. As to the name 
Welsh (Old-High-Germati walahisc, walihisc), 
the Anglo-Saxons called the Cymry Wealas, 

Elural of Wealh'y and the U of the mediaeval 
latin Wallia, JVcUlenses, are due to the old 
double-consonance lh» The oldest Teutonic 
form, Waih, has no Teutonic cognates; and 
Windisch adopts G^ton Paris's conjecture that 
it was taken from the name of some neigh- 
bouring Celtic race, such as Volcae, The Yolcae 
Tectosages, it will be remembered, settled in 
the Hercynian forest. Cornwall, Anglo-Saxon 
Com-walas (cf Brt/th-tvalas) is connected with 
the name of the Kopyuoviot (whom Ptolemy 
locates in the present county of Chester), the 
Hesychian gloss ndpyop t^k aiKxtYya* TafidTcu, 
and the Latin cornu. Armoricae (civitates), more 
correctly Aremoricae, is a formation like Greek 
wdptiKof, for are is = Topai, and the second ele- 
ment is cognate with Welsh mor, Irish muir, 
stem mori, Latin more. The Welsh name for 
Brittany, Llydaw, Old- Welsh Litau, GeoflFreVs 
Letavia, was, like the cognate Irish Letha, also 
applied to Latium. The Anglo-Saxon Lid- 
wi^xaa is the Old- Welsh Letewicdon, which 
means, apparently, "litorales," and may be 
cognate with Latm litua. 

The first part of Geldner's edition of the 
Avesfa has just appeared at Stuttgart. 

Corrigenda, — In the ** Philology Notes" which 
appeared in the Aoademy for January 24, 1885, 
for ** pignoris captio," read ** pignoris capio " ; 
and for "Zeuss, G. 0.," read " Zeuss, G. a" 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 



Anturopologzcal Institutb. — {Anniversaiy 
Meeting, Tuesday, Jan. 27,) 

Thb retiring President, Prof. Flower, in his anni- 
versary address, gave an outline of the classification 
of the varieties of the human species whidi ap- 
peared to him to be most in accordance with the 
present state of knowledge on the subject, but 
which, he remarked, diffeied in its main outlines 
but little from that adopted by Cuvier, sixty years 
ago. It was first stated that there were three 
extreme types, those called by Blumenbach 
Ethiopian, Mongolian, and Caucasian, around 
which all existing individuals of the species could 
be ranged, but between which every possible inter- 
mediate form could be found. The distinctive 
characters of each of these extreme types were 
described and their subdiyisions pointed out. 
The Ethiopian or Negro branch was divided into— 
(1) African Negroes; (2) Hottentots and Bushmen; 



the latter chiefly those of Southern Europe, 
Northern Africa (greatly mixed in varied propor- 
tions along their frontier lines with Negroes) and 
South -West Asia, the principal subdivisions being 
the Aryans, Semites, and Hamites. — ^The address 
concluded by a reference to two members of the 
council lately deceased. Dr. Allen Thomson and 
Mr. Alfred "l^lor, to the change of locality of the 
meetings which had taken place during the ye^r 
from St. Martin's Place to Hanover Square, and to 
other matters relating to the affairs of the Insti- 
tute. — ^The officers and council were elected fir 
the year 1885. 

Royal Socibty op Litbhaturb. — (Ordinary Meeting, 

Wednesday, Jan. S8.) 

Sir Patrick CoLaunouN, V.-P., in the Chair.— A 
paper was read by the Rev. A. J. D. D'Orsey, on 
the "Art of reading Papers before Societies," in 
which the author laid down what he considered to 
be the true canons for composition as well as for 
delivery, and drew a clear distinction between 
elocution falsely so called and elocution projer. 
In the discussion which followed, varying opiir ons 
were expressed by the chairman, Mr. K. GLbert 
Highton, Mr. J. W. Bone, Mr. Percy Amep, and 
others. 

Society op Awtiquaribs. — {Thursday, Jan, 29,) 

Mr. Edwin Frbshpisld in the Chair.— Mr. Evciaid 
Green exhibited an Illuminated pedigree of the 
House of Orange, and another of the Famiy of 
Green, as specimens of modem heraldic paiiiting, 
Mr. Ferguson exhibited two copes belonging to 
Carlisle Cathedral, of the sixteenth century, one 
of blue damask with gold stars, and the other red 
and gold baudekin. The former had embroidered 
figures of saints' on the orphrey. Another very 
beautiful cope was exhibited, belonging to St. 
Augu&tine*s, Kilburn. Besides the figures of 
saints on the orphreys, this specimen had a curious 
group of a wolf and a sheep on the morse. Mr. 
Ferguson also sent an account of a discoveiy of 
about a thousand coins, most of the reign of 
Edward III. at Beaumont in Cumberland. 



FINE ART. 

great sale of PICTURB8, at redaeed pi lees (Boffrtvl]igt,Clit«mot 
aod OleoivraplM). huidsomaly framed. Braryoca abont to pa- ohaae piotaiot 
sboald paj a vUit Verjr lultab'a for waddiof and Otirtoiisaa 
Oio. Kbbs, 116, Strand, iMar Waterloo- lirldga. 



THE DRAWINGS OF RICHARD DOYLE. 

Although the importance of other exhibitions 
open at the present time may explain our delay 
in noticing the collection of his drawings at 
the Ghrosvenot Gallery, we cannot allow the 
opportunity to pass of saying a few words 

,^.w^, ^^f **wv vs,« «-« -,w,.*-*^-, about the works of Richard Doyle, especially 

3} Oceanic NegroeS| ox MdMiesians ; (4) £(egzitO0| | as it may be some time before so large 
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number of ihem will be gathered together. 
For a long time this artist, onoe so popular, 
ceased to oourt pndse or criticism. After his 
retirement from Punch in 1850, his illustrations 
to The Newc(mes, 1854-55, and his Tour of 
Brovm, Jones, and Rohinson, 1854, were his 
most considerable works, and for some years 
before the QrosTenor Galleiy gave him a new 
means of communicating with the public, his 
name and fame had been things of the past. 
That he ever recovered, as an old man, the 
popularity- he had earned almost as a boy 
cannot be said. The world went on, but 
Boyle stopped, and the elaborate drawings of 
the man of sixty showed the same faults and 
scarcely greater maturity than the sketches of 
the dever youth of twenty. As an artist, he 
learnt lii^e, and when he appeared again, after 
1^ these years, he was as though he had passed 
them, like Rip van Winkle, in a trance. 

Besides a vein of boyish fun and frolic, Doyle 
possessed a delicate fancy which was at home 
in fairy land ; but to get far beyond the mirth 
and dreams of the nurserv required apparently 
au effort which he was eitner seldom willing or 
seldom able to make. Wanting a thorough 
training as an artist his drawing was always 
incorrect, and soon became mannered beyond 
redemption. As long as he confined him- 
self to work on a small scale, and especially 
work of a burlesque kind, this incorrect- 
ness mattered little— indeed, it may be said 
that his skill consisted principally in turn- 
ing it to good account. The humour of such 
designs as "Ye Manners and Customs of ye 
En^ysshe " is of the same kind as that of the 

fortraits drawn by schoolboys on their slates 
t was first-rate of its kind, but an indulgence 
in such clever play incapacitated the artist for 
serious work. In Tm NevKomes the best 
design are those on the smallest scale, and 
and though he was successful in the expression 
of some of his types, like Mr. Honeyman and 
Lady Kew, his full-length figures are like 
marionettes. He caught, however, to a con- 
siderable extent the spirit of his author, and 
his little illustrations to Leigh Hunt's Jar of 
Honey are remarkable for the charminff way in 
which he reflects the feeling of the iayll and 
the fairy 'tale. Despite the defects in drawing 
— which are spedaily disturbing in the classic 
scenes — ^these httle designs show a poetic sensi- 
bility which promised Mtter things than Doyle 
ever accomplished in after years. 

If the exhibition at the Grosvenor was meant 
to show Doyle at his best, at least half of the 
drawings should have been weeded out. They 
seem to have been arranged, and even framed, 
with very little discrimination. What object, 
for instance, could there be in showing several 
drawings of mothers goiding the first steps of 
children, except to show that he was incapable 
of drawing either a mother or her child from 
nature. A few of the illustrations of fairy-land 
are exquisite ; but such gems, both of fancv and 
colour, as the scene from (we suppose) the 
*' Yellow Dwarf" (363), and the queenly youne 
fairy who is stroking an owl (366), are framed 
with drawings not worthy their company. 
Such designs as those of the two fairies 
making love roimd a mushroom (364) and the 
frieze of birds and elves (400) are also quite 
charming in their way, but are surrounded by 
comparativelv poor and childish efforts. As no 
artist probably varied so much in the merit of 
his work, there was the more need for a judi- 
cious selection. Worthy of him, for instance, 
is his portrait of Lady Qriselda Ogilvy (272), 
but that of Miss Blanche Egerton (246^ should 
have been rigorously excluded. ''Tne Pied 
Piper of Hamelin" is a fine specimen of his 
imagination, especially in the face and figpire of 
the piper ; but there are other crowded scenes, 
whose only distinction is the facility with which 
the artist could draw pretty dolls. Neverthe- 



less, there are sufficient ^od drawings of his 
here to establish, if exhibited by themselves, a 
claim for Eichard Doyle to a distinct and 
honoured position among English artists. 
Among them should certaimy be tiiose we have 
mentioned with praise, and the weird and 
vigorous " Enchanted Forest" (236), the Duke 
of Norfolk's " Dame Blanche" (271), and Lord 
Coleridge's "Witch and Young Dragons." A 
collection of drawings up to the level of these 
would indeed be worth seeing. How ^ far 
political or other caricature should enter into 
it is a question. From the specimens exhibited 
here, his power in this direction seems to have 
been very limited : his Tennyson is a trans- 
pontine villain, his Disraeli a costermonger. 
It is prolMtble that he' was not after all a great 
loss to Punchy and that his immortal design for 
the cover was the greatest service he was 
capable of rendering it. 



THE EXHIBITION OF THE GLASGOW 
INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 

In the galleries of the Glasgow Institute we 
always find more of variety l£an in any other 
of the Scottish exhibitions. The displays held 
in these galleries have been made, for many 
years, as fully representative as possible of 
English and foreign as well as of Scottish art ; 
and, as on the present occasion this is even more 
than usually the case, the exhibition contains 
many pictures which, though they are sufficiently 
well known to the London public, are fresh, and 
interesting, and excellently educative to the 
art-lovers of Glasgow. Amonff such works are 
the accomplished and admirably drawn "La 
Nuit," by M. Bouguereau ; the " Intruders " of 
Mr. E. J. Gregory ; the very refined portrait of 
Mrs. Mirrlees, by Mr. W. B. Richmond, and the 
quaint and interesting head of Bossetti, painted 
more than thirty years ago by Mr. Holman 
Hunt. To these must be added the large and 
masterly "Beading Aloud" of Mr. Albert 
Moore, undoubtedly the most attractive picture 
in the exhibition. 

A few eiLamples of the work of deceased 
artists figure on the walls. Most notable 
among them is Sir Henry Baebum's rendering 
of his own powerful and massive head, with 
its great, penetrating, brown eyes — a picture 
which, it will be remembered, was shown in 
1877 in the Winter Exhibition of the Boyal 
Academy, and also in the International Ex- 
hibition of 1862 ; and Ghdnsborough's fine 
work known as "The Sisters," lent by Mr. 
J. Graham, of Skelmorlie — two dark-haired 
ffirls, with smiling faces, seated side by side, 
draped in softest robes of white and 
orange-red — a picture which certainly should 
have found its way to the Grosvenor Gkdlery 
display of the present year. Amonff the land- 
scapes is a silvery little subject by Uorot ; and 
two small examples of Cecil Lawson contrast, 
in their rich colouring and generaUsing breadth 
of effect, with a highly finished lan£cape by 
Patrick Nasmyth, in which the wealth of 
delicate detail and the cool grey tone bear 
sufficient witness to the painter's study of the 
old landscapists of Holland. In the Water- 
Colour Boom is a singularly spirited little piece 
by Sir David Wilkie, his drawing, in chalk 
sughtly washed with colour, of " A Ghreenwich 
Pensioner in the Character of Commodore 
Trunnion," a sketch well known through the 
excellent engraving by Lewis. 

In "The Pilgrim of Love at the Gates of 
Idleness," we have an important and hitiierto 
unexhibited work by Mr. Bume Jones, which 
forms one of a series of the artist's illuslzations 
to " The Bomaunt of the Bose," of which such 
other subjects as " Sir Myrthe accompanied by 
Curtesie " and " The God of Love accompanied 
byBeautie," have also been executed, at least 
as designs. The present picture, begun ten years 



ago, but only recently completed, displays the 
quaintness and the intensity of oolooring which 
is chiefiy characteristic of the painter's earlier 
manner. To the left, we see the crimson-robed 
Pilgrim, who has been travellinfi; through a 
dreary, rocky ravine, with its lea£s8 trees, on 
which are perched sable, ill-omened birds ; and 
to Uie right, the green-dad " Ydelnesse" ex- 
tends to him the hands of welcome — hands 
dainty and delicately gloved, to indicate that 
she is one of those who neither toil nor spin— 
and prepares to lead him within the walled 
indosures of the garden of love. 

Josef Israels shows in "The Struggle for 
life" work on a larger scale than usnal— a 
low-toned and harmonious rendering of the 
powerfully drawn figore of an aged fisherman, 
busy with his shrimp-nets among the surf of a 
grey dreary sea. Mr. J. Guthrie, whose " Scot- 
tish Funeral " scored such a success the other 
year, has a vigorous and well-lighted picture of 
a quaint littJe child driving a flock of geese 
"To Pastures New"; from Mr. W. Stott, 
another Paris-trained student, we have ** Grand- 
father's Shop," an effective, dimly-lighted in- 
terior. Mr. J. £. Christie send[s a pleasant 
subject of children playing at "Blind Man's 
Buff " ; and several heads in the figure pictures 
of Mr. J. B. Lyle show a care and a perception 
of character which argues well for the artist's 
future work. Mr. B. McGregor exhibits several 
of his low-toned little scenes of village children 
and cottage interiors, while in " The Difficult 
Task " he paints the head axid bust of a school- 
girl on a scale almost that of life. 

Mr. H. Moore and Mr. Colin Hunter are each 
represented by a fresh and powerful sea-piece, 
giving excellent expression to the forms and 
motion of waves ; and M. Jacob Maris has an 
admirable canal scene, especially remarkable 
for the luminous quality of its great piled masses 
of white clouds. Among the works of the 
Glasffow landscapists should be named Mr. 
B. W. Allan's " Autunan into Winter," and Mr. 
J. A. Aitken's mellow " Pastx>ral," bathed in the 
rosy light of evening. 

Among the portraits of the exhibition are 
Van Haanen's "Venetian Brunette," a female 
head by Hans Makart, Mr. G. F. Watts's head 
of Mr. J. B. Mirrlees, and Mr. J. Lorimer's 
direct and forcible half-length of the Bev. Dr. 
Hately Waddell. 

The works of sculpture include Mr. Burnett's 
bust of " Wm. Forrest, Esq.," and Mr. D. A. 
Tod's bust of "Principal Caird," Mr. G. A. 
Lawson's picturesque statuette of "Bichie 
Moniplies," and Mr. M'Bride's simple and 
gracefol " Murmur of the ShdJ.." 

J. M. Gbjly. 



THE PROPOSED BRITISH SCHOOL OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY IN ATHENS. 

The Executive Committee for establishing this 
school invited the General Committee and the 
subscribers to a meeting on February 2 at the 
rooms of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 22, Albe- 
marle Street, W. The purpose of the meeting 
was to obtain formal public sanction both to the 
general scheme of the functions of the school 
and also to a proposal for the immediate com- 
mencement of bmlding. 

The meeting was largely attended. Among 
those present, beside the speeJcers, were Miss 
Anna Swanwick, Mrs.. Dre^e, Dn Waldstein, 
Prof. Gardner, Mr. A. Lang, Mr. W. M. 
Bamsay, Dr. Fearon, Mr. £. D. A. Morshead, 
Mr. G. G. Marindin, Mr. J. H. Thursfield, Mr. 
Affg-Gardner, Mr. S. S. Spring-Bice and 
others. 

The Bishop of Durham having taken the 
chair, Mr. Gow, one of the secretaries, read a 
short report of the Executive Committee, 
stating the circumstances under which the 
Committee was appointed, and the progress of 
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the scheme. To this was appended a report of 
the treasurer, Mr. Walter Leaf. The paid sub- 
Bcriptions now amount to nearly £3,200, un- 
paid to £1,500 more, and the site for the school, 
presented by the Qreek Gbvemment, is valued 
at £2,700. 
The right rev. Chairman then addressed the 



sion than the school is, at present, likely to 
reouire* 

It is evident, however, in any case, that the 
funds of the Committee are sufficient to provide 
an excellent house and library at least. What 
is now wanted is an endowment which shall, at 
least in part, provide for the salary of the 



meeting. He said that there was no need, \ director, the publication of full reports, and the 



before such an audience, to point out the utility 
of the proposed school. In truth, we are 
bound in honour to establish it; for neither 
should England lag behind France and €(er- 
mikny and America, nor should we refuse to 
accept the generosity of the Greek Gbvem- 
ment. Desciibinjz himself as a "professional 
beggar," he conmined the experience of the 
Committee that, for such a scheme, neither 
adTertisements nor circulars nor letters could 
command the attention even of well-wishers, 
and he concluded with an earnest appeal to the 
subKsribers present to use their personal in- 
fluence with their friends to obtam the funds 
necessary for the effective management of the 
schooL 
The adoption of the Committee's Report was 



conduct, or assistance, of valuable excavations. 
For these purposes the Committee continue to 
appeal to ike public. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOOY. 

The first part of the Second Series of the 
Palaeograpnical Society's Facsimiles, now ready 
for distribution to subscribers, contains two 
plates of Greek ostraka from Egypt, on which 
are written tax-gatherers' receipts for different 
imposts levied nnder the Boman dominion, A.D. 
39-163 ; and specimens of the Curetonian pa- 
limpsest Homer, of the 6th century ; the Bod- 
leian Greek Psalter of about A.B. 950 ; the Greek 



Gospels, codex r, of the 10th century ; and other 
proposed by the Chairman, and seconded by Dr. I Qreek MSS. There are also plates from the 
Hornby ; and Mr, W. S. W. Vaux proposed, and ancient Latin Psalter, of the 6th century, and 



Mr. Argyropulos seconded, a motion confirming 
the present Executive and General Committees 
in office. 

Prof. C. T. Newton next proposed, and Sir 
F. Pollock seconded, the third resolution in 
these terms: 

That the following statement be accepted as the 
basis of the scheme : 

L The first aim of the sdiool shall be to promote 
the study of Greek archaeology in all its depart- 
ments. Among these shall be (i) the study of 
Greek art and architecture in their remains of 
erery period; (ii.) the study of inscriptions ; (ill.) 
the exploration of ancient sites ; (i?.) the tracing 
of ancient roads and routes of traffic. 

2. Besides being a school of archaeology, it shall 
be also, in the mOst comprehensiye sense, a school 
of classical studies. Every period of the Greek 
language and Utexature, m>m the earliest age to 
the present dav, shall be considered as coming 
irithin the proTUice of the school. 

3. The school shall be under the care of a director, 
whose primary duties shall.be (1.) to guide the 
studies of members, and to exercise a general 
saperviflion over the researches undertaken by 
them ; (ii.) to report at least once a year on the 
work of the school, to record firom time to time, 
for the information of scholars at home, any im- 
portant discoveries which may come to his know- 
ledge, and to edit any publications of the school. 

4. It shall further be the duty of the director to 
aS Old information and advice to all properly 
accredited British travellers in Ghreece who may 
apply to him. 

Prof. Jebb proposed, and Mr. C. Waring 
seconded, a resolution to commence building at 
once. Mr. F. C. Penrose, speaking in favour 
of this motion, exhibited some plans for a 
suitable house, which he had drawn at the re- 
qaeat of the Committee; and Mr. F. Clare 
Ford, late H3.M. Minister at Athens, de- 
scribed the special interest which is taken by 
Athenian sooety in the project for a British 
school. 

The Bev. H. F. Tozer proposed, and Prof. 
Colvin seconded, a resolution that formal 
appeals for snimort should now be made to the 
imiveraitiea and other public bodies. 

The prooeedinffs concluded with a vote of 
thanks to the right rev. Chairman, proposed by 
Mr. E. A. Bondj and seconded by Mr. Walter 



portrait of the artist by M. Manet, and two 
interesting articles by M. Theodore de Baaville 
and M. Philippe Burty. 

M. AuoxjSTB BoDiN has been selected as the 
sculptor of the monument to be erected at 
Calus in memory of Eustache de Saint-Pierre 
and his devoted companions. 

This week's number of Society contains a 
portrait of Mr. Bobert Browning, reproduced 
bv Messrs. Sprague & Co.'s process from a 
photograph by Mr. Alexander Bassano. We 
are not quite disposed to say, in the language 
of the paragraph obligingly sent us for inser- 
tion, that "the softness and delicacy of the 
portirait are simply perfect" ; but the likeness is 
excellent, and the reproduction is smooth and 
pleasing. 

Mk. Hbnby Clabengb Whaite has been 
elected the first president of the Boyal Cam- 
brian Academy of Arts. 



A remarkable difBarenoe of opinion existed 
among the gentlemen who ouffht to know best, 
aa to the probable cost of building on Mr. 
Penrose's plans. Mr. Clare Ford thought that 
A4,000 should be allowed. Mr. Penrose himself 
calculated that only £3,000 should be required, 
while M. Areyropulos was of opinion that 
£3,000 would build a far more splendid man- 
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other early MSS. of Lord Ashbumham's library; 
Pope Gfregory's Moralia, in Merovingian writ- 
ing, of the 7th century ; the Berne Virgil, with 
Tironian glosses, of the 9th century ; the earliest 
Pipe-roU, A.D. 1130; English charters of the 
12th century; and drawings and illuminations 
in the Bodleian Caedmon, the Hyde register, 
the Ashbumham Life of Christ, and the Medici 
Horae, lately purchased by the Italian Qovem- 
ment. 

Pbof. Maspbbo has now been about a fort- 
night at Luxor, and proposes to remain there 
till the middle of March. He has begun clear- 
ing the great Temple in good earnest. The old 
** M^on de France," in which Champollion and 
Bosellini lived and worked, and in which Lady 
Duff Gbrdon spent some winters, is gone at last, 
with all its touching memories. So also have 
vanished all the Anub houses which encumbered 
the splendid ruins between the pylons at one 
extremity of the Temple and the *'Maison de 
France " at the other. The view through, from 
end to end, is now uninterrupted, and this grand 
structure is day by day emerging from the 
sordid grave in which for many centuries it has 
be^i half buried. In a letter addressed to 
M. Miller, member of the French Institute, 
Prof. Masp^ro speaks of a Coptic MS. which 
he has discovered, containing, at the same time, 
a Qreek text which seems to contain fragments 
of Homer. 

We understand that, since its reduction in 
price to Is. 6d., the Art Journal has very greatiy 
increased its circulation. Both the January 
and the February numbers have had to be re- 
printed, and the demand for them is becoming 
greater every day. 

The Courrier de VArt intimates that negotia- 
tions are going on for the purchase, by the 
State, of some of the late M. Bastion Lepage's 
pictures. 

Satujelday, February 14, has been appointed 
for the private view of the spring exhibition of 
the Nineteenth Century Art Society, at the 
Conduit Street Galleries, and the exhibition 
will be open to the public on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 16. 

The son of M. David, of Angers, has just 

E resented to the Angers Museum his father*s 
tst work— a sketch in clay for the monument 
of Arago. 

We have received the catalogue of the 
exhibition of the works of the late Mdme. Eva 
Gbnzal^, now being held at Paris. It con- 
tains a pleasing etching by M. H. Gu^rard (the 
husband of Mdme. Eva Gonzal^) from the 



If '^ Borneo and Juliet " had not been quite 
lately produced at t&e Lyceum, with an in- 
competent Juliet and an impossible Romeo, it 
might be said that of the recent Shaksperian 
revivals, that of "As Ton Like It" at tho 
St. James's is' the weakest. As it is, how- 
ever, that can hardly be the case. Nor for 
such weakness as the spectator becomes con- 
scious of as he sees the performance of '* As 
You Like It," will he be inclined to blame 
only the principal interpreters. Heretical as 
it may be to say so, it is the weakness of " As 
Ton Like It " itself as an acting play — ^it is 
its inability to engross the attention of an 
audience during an entire evening — ^that is 
most apparent. "As You Like It" is a 
picturesque literary comedy that hardly gains 
anything at all by representation on the stage. 
Its quaint conceits and its poetic fancies are 
eminently of the kind that may be relished in 
the study. Its characterisation is insufficient 
to interest us profoundly in the fortunes of 
its dramatis personaSf and its plot is at onco 
too slight and too unreal to engage an un- 
divided notice. Furthermore, it does not 
even offer a very ample field for the scenic 
display, without which it is not now the 
fashion to present the plays of the master of 
OUT drama. There is not change of place 
enough in the course of the play ; or if the 
places are various, they are most of them too 
much alike. One wearies pretty soon of the 
sylvan landscape wherein passes the action of 
the comedy, because sylvan landscape is just 
that which the artists of the theatre present 
with the least success. The scene painter, or 
rather the stage-decorator — ^for he it is who is 
in request much more than the painter — ^is 
greatest in interiors. Next to that he is 
greatest in stately and ordered gardens. But 
when it is the woodland that he is asked to 
arrange for us, especially on a stage small as 
that of the St. James's, and for such a piece 
as " As You Like It," we feel that the work, 
however prettily performed, would have been 
accomplished more triumphantly at Drury 
Lane. It would have been better done by 
Mr. Augustus Harris, the monopolist of 
pantomime. 

Still, with all these drawbacks — ^and I hare 
not exhausted the list of them, for the per- 
formance is too full of music, which is not 
quite exquisite, and of dancing which is not 
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first-rate— with all these drawbacks I say, it 
is possible to take pleasure in the St. James's 
interpretation, quite a mild pleasure, though 
— ^it moves one to but very moderate ecstasy. 
Orlando does not give Mr. Kendal a fair 
chance of impressing ns; Eosalind, however 
various be her humour, does not afford full 
scope to Mrs. Kendal; Touchstone, on the 
other hand, is perhaps a little too much for 
Mr. Hare — ^the part has been played to satis- 
faction by only one actor of modem days, 
and to say that is to name Mr. Compton. 
Sti]l, it will be readily understood that over 
and above certain playera not yet spoken of, 
the players I have just mentioned have their 
meiits. Mr. Kendal is habitually manly and 
sincere, and if as Rosalind Mrs. Kendal can- 
not be novel any more than she can b© pro- 
found, it is at all events easy for her to be 
charming. The comedy of the situations she 
thoioughly realises and expounds, and it is 
not within the power of any actress to give 
additional beauty to the piece's evanescent 
poetry. But Mrs. Kendal is sometimes really 
bimple, and is often arch and delightful. And, 
of course, Mr. Hare plays Touchstone with a 
thorough intelligence, if with little variety. 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Maclean, Miss 
Webster, and Miss Lea are the remaining 
perscns of whom note must be made. Aliss 
Lea is absolutely new to the stage, it is 
announced. If that be so, she was bom to 
act, and particularly to act Audrey. Her 
appearance is full of an engaging simplicity ; 
her performance is of a well-advised stupidity 
hardly less becoming. She moves about with 
ease and pleasantness, and laughs like Jeanne 
Sumary. Miss "Webster is an excellent 
Phoebe. Jaques is played by Mr. Hermann 
Vezin. Is it a bit of old stage business, or is 
it a frish thought of Mr. Vezin's own — ^for it 
is long since I saw the piece till now, and 
tmly I forget — ^that the aged Adam in his 
moments of decay and helplessness shall be 
assisted chiefly by the professed cynic ? Any- 
how, it is an excellent motion, and one of the 
few illuminations thrown by the stage on 
**As You Like It." And, on the whole, 
Jaques is played excellently by Mr. Yezin. 
The part lies well within the limits of his 
powers. Mr. Vezin is a little dry. Emotion 
is somewhat foreign to him, and so is hearty 
and oveifiowing comedy. But such a cha- 
racter as that of Jaques he can perform to 
perfection ; for his bearing has at need a simple 
courtliness ; his air, if it is not enthusiastic, is 
often kindly, and he is a skilled master of 
elocution, to whom the speech of the " Seven 
Ages" offers no stumbling block. Mr. Mac- 
lean's Adam is among the best things of the 
performance. It ia a very touching portrait 
of the faithful and decrepit servant — a portrait 
wrought by an artist of ripened powers, 
whose skilful labour is concealed under the 
guise of spontaneity. The representation of 
^* As You Like It" is thus, perhaps, proved 
to be just interesting enough to witness ; but 
thcie is nothing whatever in it that could 
justify a lavish eulogium, and the sooner the 
great actress of the English theatre returns 
from this comparatively ineffective comedy to 
the emotional parts in which reside her fullest 
opportunities for triumph the better pleased 
will bo at least the most discreet of the 
admirers oi her art. 

Pbidssick Wxdkobs. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS, 

Saturdat, January 31, was the eighty-eighth 
anniversary of Schubert's birth, and Uie event 
was commemorated at the Populsit Concerts. 
Schubert's name is so frequently to be seen on 
programmes that it appeared hardly necessary to 
call special attention to it But if noticed at all 
it should have been noticed thorougMy. HaJi^ a 
programme was not enough : the name demanded 
aU or none. The Quintet in C (op. 163), admir- 
ably interpreted by Mdme. Norman-Neruda and 
Messrs. Bie^ Straus, Pezze, and Piatti, is cer- 
tainly one of the master's noblest contnbutions 
to musical art ; but there are other instrumental 
works, such as the Quartet in Q (op. 161), the 
pianoforte Quintet (op. 114), and some of the 
pianoforte sonatas, which are8eldomheard,andon^ 
or more, of these would, therefore, have proved 
particularly welcome on this occasion. And then 
the songs : what a mine of wealth still unexplored ! 
iTet Mr. E. Lloyd sang only the "Sei mir gegrtisst," 
a short though charming Lied : the accompani- 
ment deserved more careful playing. Mr. Max 
Pauer made his second appearance, and per- 
formed the Impromptus in Jb' minor and E flat 
major (op. 142 no. 1, and op. 90, no. 2). The 
first was beautifully interpreted ; the execution 
was clear and in every way satisfactory, and, 
besides, the pianist showed taste and good feeling. 
The second was turned into a presto movement, 
and suffered accordingly. Mr. Max Pauer has 
strong and agile fingers, but if he wants to show 
how quickly he can play, he should eelect some 
other piece. He was much applauded, but 
wisely refused the encore. The second part of 
the programme included a sonata for violin by 
Tartmi, and Beethoven's pianoforte trio in G 
(op. 1, no. 2). 

On Monday evening, Brahms* Sextet in G 
(op. 36) was performed by Mdme. Norman- 
JS^ruda and Messrs. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, Pezze, 
and Piatti, who all did full justice to this noble 
work. The slow movement, with its various 
and tree metamorphoses of the leading theme, 
reminds one of the plan adopted by Beethoven 
in his later quartets. The simplicity and fresh- 
ness of the themes of the opening and closing 
movements and their effective treatment so charm 
the listener that he is sometimes apt to forget all 
the skill and science which they contain. Brahma, 
like Schumann, gradually won his way into popular 
favour. This sextet, only introduced in 1879, 
has already been heard seven times. 

Miss A. Zimmermann played for the first time 
at these concerts a Fantasia con fuga in D, by 
Bach. The fantasia consists of several short 
sections, some in fast, some in slow time. In tiie 



F sharp minor section there is some elaborate 
counterpoint and interweaving of themes. The 
conoludmg fugue *^ flutters away on wings as 
light and airy as those of a butterflv.'' The 

Eiece, a difficult one, was interpreted with fimlt- 
»B precision. Mr. Thomdike, who was in good 
voice, san^ with great taste and chanik Handel's 
"Tyranmc Love," from Susanna, and received 
quite exceptional applause. The second part of 
the programme included Schumann's pianoforte 
trio in D minor, Schubert's B minor rondo for 
piano and violin, and songs by Lassen and Maud 
White. The attendances at both concerts weie 
very good. 

The Monday proraramme-book contained an 
article entitled "Bach and HandeL" As usual, 
in these books, the date of Bach's death was in- 
correctly given. But the statement Uiat it was 
entirely the fault of Handel that Bach and he 
continued strangers to the last was a most unfair 
one. Twice the " Saxon giants " seemed on the 
point of meeting. The first time, in 1719, Bach 
arrived at Halle just after BLandel had left for 
England ; this faUure to meet, so far as we can 
judge, was the fault of Bach. The second time, 
in 1729, neither was to blame : Bach was too ill 
to go and visit Handel at Halle, and Huidd's 
mother was too ill for him to leave her and go to 
Leipzig. The most that can be said is, that at 
first Bach seemed more anxious to make HandeVs 
acquaintance than Handel Bach's ; and naturally 
so, seeing how the fame of Handel had spread 
through Europe already in 1719, when Bacn was 
only Capellmeister at the small and modest 
court of Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Cothen. 

The performance of the " Rose of Sharon " last 
Wednesday evening at the Albert Hall was not a 
brilliant success. Mr. Bamby's choir is a fine one, 
but Mr. Mackenzie's difficult music had evidently 
not been sufficiently rehearsed. Of the principal 
solo vocalists. Miss Griswold was the least satis- 
factory ; the notes were not all correctly »ung, 
and there was a total absence of warmth and 
passion. Miss Hilda Wilson interpreted the 
contralto with good taste and great intelligence, 
and the public was right in bestowing on her the 
most applause. Mr. Barton McGuckin ably 
interpreted his part Mr. Watkin MiUs, who 
has a voice of pleasing quality, sang in a pro- 
mising manner. We could not always agree 
with Mr. Bamby's tem^i. The duet in the first 
part was dragged, the instrumental movement, 
** Lebanon," was too fast, and so also was 
Solomon's song, "Thou art lovely." The fine 
chain of choruses in tie second part of the work 
was sung in a mechanical and, K>r Mr. Bamby's 
choir, feeble manner. The attendance was very 

good. J. S. SBEDLOC&. 
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LITERATURE. 

Reminiscences, chiefly of Towns, Villages, and 
Schools. Bj the Bev. T. Mozlej. In 
2 vols. (Longmans.) 

OxE can scarcelj regret that Mr. Mozley should 
have fallen into his anecdotage, when the fruit 
of it is an entertaining book like this. The 
reminiscences extend over more than half a 
centarj, and are none the less interesting 
because they are chiefly of places and people 
unknown to fame. "We have been rather over- 
done lately with recollections of courts and 
cibinets, and are glad to listen to some one 
▼ho can tell us pleasantly and faithfully how 
the past generation walked the humbler paths 
o! life. 

Mr. Hozley's memory is not, indeed, alto- 
gether faultless, and in the introduction to 
these volumes he explains how some of its 
lapses took place ; but on the whole it is vivid 
and quite as accurate as the modest purpose 
of the author demands. It is really of no 
great importance that Mr. Mozley writes, 
for instance, Gluddesdon for Chaddesden, or 
use8a*'k"in Murdoch instead of an"h." 
Xo one is likely to resort to his Reminiscences 
as an infallible authority for names or dates, 
bat certainly no one will 'be disappointed who 
seeks in them a faithful and graphic picture 
of a past of which the traces are rapidly 
vanishing away. A man's power of memory 
(or imagination) must unquestionably be strong 
which can see in the marked features of the 
Premier and the late Primate '' the two 
buautiful angelic, or rather cherubic, faces 
looking upwards from the foreground of 
Kaphael's Madonna di San Sisto." 

llie autobiographical parts of Mr. Mozley's 
volumes are scattered rather promiscuously over 
its pages, and we may say, once for all, that 
there seems no particular reason why the first 
chapter should not have come last and the last 
flrst. But the interest in them is not impaired 
by their absence of arrangement, which 
aeems rather to harmonise with the generally 
discursive character of the book. The Mozley 
family had, however, a beginning. The 
name suggests a Saxon origin and, says Mr. 
Vozlej, " describes the wide, spongy, irregu- 
lar lane or green, forming the approach to a 
^lagCy much cut by wheel-tracks and 
potched, or trod into 'pockets,' by cattle." 
The term "ley" is rather what in Canada 
would be called a 'bearing," and in the 
West Midlands we often find it joined with 
the Saxon proprietor's name, e.g,, Kinnersley 
or Kinwaid's ley. Who first bore the name 
which the author has done his share in bring- 
uig into notice, it is, of course, impossible to 
(iuicoTer. One William Mosley was con- 
stable of Conisborough Castle, in the reign of 
Uward III., and another Mosley — great- 
gteat-grandfatiier of the writer — ^livcd beneath 



the shadow of the same castle a century and 
a half ago. Whether the latter, who 
exercised the craft of weaver, was a descendant 
of the former, does not appear, and the 
presumptive evidence which the following 
incident offers may not have much value with 
a professional genealogist : 

" A good many years ago I was walking 
down St. Jameses Street one afternoon, when I 
saw Denison and Woodgate walking up arm in 
arm. ' These fellows have been lunching/ I 
said to myself. The instant of our encounter, 
Denison exclaimed, for me to hear, 'Here 
comes Mozley. Doesn't he look like a police- 
man ? ' As far as I can see myself, I think I 
might be imagmed ' a detective.* " 

Be that as it may, Conisborough was 
undoubtedly the cunahula gentis, and Henry, 
one of the weaver's fourteen children, deserted 
it early in life, and struck out for himself a 
new course which led to comparative affluence. 
He settled down at Gainsborough, where 
business in various forms occupied his atten- 
tion, and he seems to have been successively 
attorney's clerk, schoolmaster, accountant, 
grocer, mill-owner, and bookseller. He 
it was who changed the spelling of the 
name from Motley to Mozley, and by 
his last commercial venture established the 
fortunes of his family. His son John added 
printing to the bookselling trade, and left, at 
his early death, a large and flourishing busi- 
ness, which was transferred in 1815 to Derby, 
where it was still further developed. 

The author's own reminiscences of Gains- 
borough are necessarily faint, for he quitted it 
when only nine years old. But his father's 
recollections of the place are transmitted 
to and through the son, and they enable us to 
form a very clear conception of the dull life 
of a country town seventy years ago. ** One 
advantage" of such life **is that, if the 
future is slow in coming the past is never 
quite gone. In fact, you do not always know 
whether you are in the past or in the future, 
for in the present you certainly are not." 
The friction of mind with mind under such 
circumstances was not likely to be great 
enough to produce any sensible effects, and 
the removal of the Mozleys to Derby was 
doubtless as good for their mental as for their 
material advancement. In Derby there was 
a good deal of really intellectual society, into 
which the immigrant family freely entered, 
and all its members must have derived advan- 
tage therefrom. The grammar school, it is 
true, did not afford much of an education, but 
through the advice and interest of Dr. Samp- 
son Thomas Mozley was very soon transferred 
to Charterhouse, which he entered in 1820. 

The description of his school life is one of 
the best parts of the book, and will be read 
with keen interest by many who have not 
had the good fortune to be Carthusians. 
Mozley's entrance was characteristic of the 
period: 

** Half-way to the Green I met a big gown-boy. 
He was out of bounds himself, and was sur- 
prised to meet a very young stranger coming 
that way. He stopped, and said rather 
brusquely, 'What's your name?' To which 
I replied, I cannot conceive why, * What's that 
to you ? ' He instantly administered a very 
severe thrashing, which was quite a novelty to 
me, indeed, something beyond my comprehen- 
sion. I crept back to my house in a very sad 
plight, sobbing and shedding floods of tears." 



His progress, however, was rapid, although 
he describes himself as slow and awkward — 
more so than any of his brothers — and 
decidedly provincial. The school system was 
much the same as prevailed (and still prevails) 
elsewhere. If a bey wished to learn, he 
could do so ; if he made up his mind not to 
learn, that also was open to him. Ploggings 
were frequent, but floggings will not make 
the idle industrious. In fact, as Mr. Mozley 
says, ** the human mind, with the experience 
of some thousand years, has never yet dis- 
covered how to make a boy learn if he is 
resolved not to learn." But Charterhouse 
stood high in popular favour, and under Dr. 
Russell the numbers at one time rose from 
300 to nearly 500. As the staff of masters 
never included more than eight, the op- 
portunities for shirking work were large. 
Had the head master divided his attention 
ever so equally, he could not have given 
more than two minutes to each boy in the 
upper school, and, of course, such a thing as 
individual instruction was out of the question. 
Still, somehow or other, Mozley did learn a 
good deal — more* than he was aware of — and 
the more genial atmosphere of Oxford quickly 
matured the development of his mental 
powers. How vast was the difference 
between the upper school at Charterhouse 
and the Oriel lecture rooms must be expressed 
in his own language : 

"The class rooms of the Oriel tutors were 
heaven to me. Their soft voices and gentle 
manners ; their patient waiting ; their un- 
obtruded, but careful and effectual guidance, 
all contributed to the impression that you were 
now higher in the scale of creation. ... I 
hope not to be accused of either profaneness or 
of gross conceptions, when I say that I never 
contemplate the great change every day nearer 
without being reminded of that first week at 
Oriel, and the calm and peaceful atmosphere 
of the university." 

Upon Mr. Mozley's memories of Oxford 
there is no need to dwell, for they formed 
the subject of his previous volumes. There 
i3 more of novelty to be found in what he has 
to tell us of the scenes of his clerical life. 
Moreton Pinckney — his first incumbency — 
must have been from some point of view a 
desirable place, for Tyler, of Oriel, had held 
it and Keble had wished for it. But the 
picture of it drawn by Mr. Mozley as he found 
it in 1832 is the reverse of attractive. '^ The 
parish flowed with milk," but not with honey 
also; and a vicar who had other interests 
beyond butter-making, calf-rearing and pig- 
fattening, met with little encoui'agement from 
his surroundings. The whole labouring popu- 
lation were paupers, and every month were 
apportioned among the larger ratepayers. 
'' The appropriation was sometimes disagree- 
able to tlie master and to the man, and it was 
no uncommon thing for master and man to 
begin or to terminate a month's association 
with a fight on the green." The system was 
as bad as bad could be. The payments bore 
no relation to the work done or the mode of 
doing it, but were regulated wholly by age, 
condition and circumstances. As an unmarried 
labourer, no matter how strong or industrious, 
could only receive a shilling a day, there was 
a direct inducement to him to marry as early 
as possible in order to obtain '^head money," 
which he might spend — ^and usually did spend 
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^-upon himself. The children were often half- 
Btarved and half-naked and the mothers no 
better off. The supply of labour was far in 
excess of the demand, and '^ right social feel- 
ing was impossible where man was a weed, a 
curse and an enemy, possessing more power of 
mischief by doing nothing than he could have 
won by doing all he could," We have seldom 
seen a more iatelligible account of the evil 
results of the old poor laws than Mr. Mozley 
has given us, and one cannot doubt that their 
reform brought with it an amelioration in the 
country parson's lot. 

Wo have not space to follow Mr. Mozley 
from Moreton Pinckney to Cholderton and 
from Cholderton to Plymtree. The parochial 
annals of these places are not eventful, but 
they are told by him with much shrewdness 
of observation and no little humour, and the 
portraits which he draws of his clerical 
neighbours and chief parishioners arc — we can 
well believe — ^thoroughly life-like. Ihat the 
writer should have been advanced to no higher 
step in the hierarchy than that which a Rural 
Bean enjoys, may puzzle those who are 
ignoraut of the laws of clerical promotion. 
But no party in the Church could claim Mr. 
Mozley as its own; by none could he be 
regarded as " safe " or ** sound," aod, to 
use his own phrase, he has been through- 
out life *• rather multifarious." A clergy- 
man is permitted to relax his mind and 
exercise his body in a variety of ways, 
but if he desire to win the substantial 
prizes of his profession, he must, above all 
things, abjure journalism. Now and then, 
perhaps, an exception may be made*; but it 
will be in favour of one who has used his 
opportunities to advocate some special develop- 
ment of religion, and has made the press his 
tool, instead of being made (as the dispensers 
of patronage assert) the tool of the press. In 
Mr. Mozley *s case the readers of these emi- 
nently readable volumes will easily discover 
some additional barriers to success. If such 
has not been gained by him within the limits 
of his profession, he may console himself with 
the approbation of that larger world which 
here and elsewhere he has favourably im- 
pressed. CHA.BLES J. Robinson. 



Rhymes A la Mode. By A. Lang. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

It is a comforting thought, even to critics 
who care for poetry, that, however they may 
choose to define it, poetry refuses to be 
defined. Wise critics agree that this and 
that mark are necessary to true poetry, and 
that any produce which does not exhibit them 
cannot be accounted genuine ; but wise poets 
go on with their singing, and take " little 
heed, howe'er the thoughtful critic fret," 
and the wise world listens or not, just as it 
is pleased or not. And surely that is the 
proper course — ^to take what a poet giyes us 
and be thankful for it, without complaining 
that it is not something else ; because poets 
are attracted by different things in the uni- 
verse, and the universe is wide, and there is 
beauty enough for all, only we shall ask that 
what the poets choose to sing about shall be 
interesting, and that they shall bo content 
to sing in a natural voice of their own, and 
not in a fashionable falsetto. 



One great charm of Mr. Lang's poetry is 
the naturalness of it. The voice and the hands 
alike belong to him. He sings only about 
what interests him, but about that he sings 
most musically, and makes no further pre- 
tension. Nay, as if to warn away those who 
might come to him as a seer or subtle-souled 
psychologist, he gives to his volumes disparag- 
ing titles — Ballades in Blue China, Verses Fain, 
Rhymes a la' Mode, He thus, for the most 
part, abjures what Mr. Arnold has called 
** criticism of life " ; and this is the less to be 
regretted since, if we may judge from one 
piece in this volume, where such criticism is 
introduced, it would not take the form which 
Mr. Browning tells us it ought to take — the 
revelation of **the universe in its actual state 
of perfection in imperfection " ; but would 
add to that most dolorous of all literature — 
the poetry of pessimism. These are the con- 
cluding lines of Mr. Lang's *' I^ew Mil- 
lennium " : 

" Nay, the old order shall endure, 

And little change the years shall know. 
And still tho Many shall be poor. 

And still the Poor shall dwell in woe ; 
Firm in the iron Law of things 

The strong shall be the wealthy still, 
And (called Capitalists or Kings) 

Shall seize and hoard the fruits of skill. 
Leaving the weaker for their gain, 

Leaving the gentler for their prize, 
Such dens and busks as beasts disdain. 

Till slowly from the wrinkled fckies 
The fircless frozen Sun shall wane. 
Nor Summer come with golden grain ; 

Till men be glad, 'mid frost and snow, 
To live such equal lives of pain, 

A.8 now the hutted Eskimo ! 
Then none shall plough nor garner seed, 

Then, on some last sad human shore. 
Equality shall reign indeed. 

The Kich shall be with us uo more, 
Thus, and not otherwise, shall come 
The new, the true Millennium ! " 

For the most part, however, Mr. Lang is satis- 
fied to forego criticism, and gives us instead 
pictures of life as men live it and pictures of 
the world as it appears. This living life — ^the 
taking the sad and the glad as they come — 
seems to be, so far as we can gather it, the 
philosophy of his Muse. \Ye remember that 
he once wrote a poem which set forth the 
"Vanity of Melancholy," by the tale of cer- 
tain Greeks who would not be happy while 
they might, and despised both Phaeacia and 
its treasures of art, and Circe and her de- 
lights, and " let the spring go by because the 
spring was swift to fly," and so came to no 
good end. And in a lighter vein the same 
envoy is attached to his "Ballade of Middle 
Life "— 

" Oh, foolish youth, untimely wise ! 
Oh, phantoms of the sickly mind ! 
What ? not content with seas and skies. 
With rainy clouds and southern wind, 
With common care and faces kind, 
With pains and joys each morning brought? 
Ah, old, and worn, and tired we find 
Life* 8 more amusing than we thought ! " 

We have, therefore, in this volume, as we 
should expect, poems both grave and gay. Of 
the poems of laughter some of the best are 
to be found in the sections "Art" and 
"Science." " Art's Martyr " is tho piteous 
tale of a young man of culture who went to 
Borneo to be tattooed in blue, but European 
commerce had preceded him and he was 
treated with debased designs. 



" Thus never more to Chelsea might 
The luckless boy retom. 
He knew himself too dreadful, quite, 
A thing his friends would spurn. 
And turn 
To praise some Grecian um ! *' 

Tho short line in this poem recalls an old 
friend, the " Ballade of Ouida," which we do 
not find here. " The Palace of Bric-a-brac," 
written in the metre of the " Garden of 
Proserpine," and the Rondeaux of the Galleries 
are both "in very gi'acious fooling." "Under 
the head "Science," we have "The Bar- 
barous Bird Gods" — ^a chorus from some un- 
hellenic Aves\ "Man and the Ascidian," a 
morality, aod a "Ballade of the Primiti\e 
Jest." The science thus illustrated would 
seem to be the broad and general science of 
anthropology. Of the ballades, those that 
delight us most are the " Girton Girl" ("her 
forte's to evaluate tt"), "Cricket," with its 
refrain from Mr. Swinburne, and " Kail way 
Novels " (Miss Braddon and Gaboriau). These 
have all Mr. Lang's " inevitableness " of 
rhyme and rhythm in ballade writing. The 
" Ballade of iJ^eglectod Merit," on the other 
hand (which might well have a pendant since 
the recent ballot for fame in a " cultured even- 
ing" contemporary), seems written "boldly 
off " just as the rhymes suggested themselves. 
Of the graver poems, the dream of the 
"Fortunate Islands" certainly carries the 
palm. It is an example of a kind of work 
of which Mr. Lang seems fond and in which 
he excels — work often expressed by the word 
"after," in which the motive is borrowed 
from some older source and treated anew. 
This, then, is after Lucian. The interest of 
such work lies not so much in the design 
as in the exq^uisiteness of the workmanship, 
and Mr. Lang is an exquisite workman. 
Here are a few lines chosen at random : 

" There sat three Judges by the Gate, 
And I was led before the Three, 
And they but looked on me, and straight 
The rosy bonds fell down from me, 
Who, being innocent, was free ; 
And I might wander at my wiU 
About that City on the hill, 
Among the happy people clad 
In purple weeds of woven air, 
Hued like the webs that Twilight weaves 
At shut of languid summer eves, 
So light their raiment seemed ; and glad 
Was every face I looked on there I '* 

The other longer poem, " The Last Maying," 
we should judge to be an earlier poem of Mr. 
Lang's, the work of a time before his own 
stylo had clarified. It owes more to Mr. 
Swinburne than the metre and the prose 
quotation which is no quotation, daring even 
to speak of lips as " wan from wild carcssc?" 
in quite the most fearless of old fashions. 
Still it does contain a word which has grown 
to be as much Mr. Lang's personal property 
as " wan" used to be Mj. Morris's — ^the word 
" grey " with " green " not far removed : this 
may be due to a re-touching, or the poem 
may be classed as a poem of transition. 
" Almae Matres " celebrates " a land of waters 
green and clear," and "a little city worn and 
grey." It is perhaps, on the whole, the most 
powerful and beautiful poem in the volume. 
It will be pleasant reading to Oxford-men; 
but dear to those of them who were first 
suckled by S. Andrew's, and Bay with Mr. 
Lang " Vetus melius est." If we were writ- 
ing an essay on Mr. Lang's genius, in the 
manner of M. Taine, this poem would give 
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US much to say on the double stream of 
tendency "which has given to Mr. Lang's 
poetry a colour too expressive to be merely 
** green," too lovely to be altogether '*grey," 
Bat though Mr. Lang's matriotism is thus 
divided, he has only one fatherland, and to 
that he is faithful against the world. To him 
Ettrick and Teviot, rivers of Scotland, are 
better than all the waters of Greece and Italy, 
and the kingdom of Galloway, '^ with the 
smell of bog-myrtle and peat," more than 
Arabian myrrh and frankincense. (See '* The 
Last Cast," and the ** Ballade of his own 
Country.") Of the '* Ballade of Summer," 
with a double refrain (" Then comes in the 
sweet o' the year, When fans for a penny are 
BDld in the Strand"), we can only say with 
Vadius, whom Mr. Lang quotes on his title 
page, ''Hom, c'est une ballade"; it is a 
ballade indeed, a very flower of ballades. 
There are many other poems of the more pen- 
nve muse which the reader must praise for 
himself: '^Bonsard's Grave," which recalls 
Herrick, "From the East to the West," 
**Love the Vampire," NtJvc/aos Amov, the last 
ft poem not easy to forget. 

There remain for notice the sonnets and 
the translations. Mr. Lang's sonnets are 
sometimes apt to be too like ballades. Their 
movement is scarcely deliberate enough ; the 
pause falls too constantly at the end of the 
line; they even admit now and then what 
approaches epigram. ''San Terenzo" es- 
capes this influence, and so is the better 
sonnet. The two sonnets in octosyllables are 
03 saccessfol in form as their subjects are 
charming ; we can hardly say as jnuch for the 
trisyllabic ones. The octaves run all right, 
bat the sestets read a little like baby poetry. 
The " Cameos," it is needless to say, are very 
delicately engraved. They are, as Mr. Lang 
5iys '* pretty close " to the original ; but they 
are not very dose, or rather, it would be truer 
to say that Mr. Lang has been all through 
more careful to translate the spirit than the 
phrases. H. C. BsscHiNa. 



language ; though, when one remembers that Mr. Keane assigns his valuable quota to the 
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Europe. By F. W. Rudler and Geo. G. 

Chisholm. Edited by Sir Andrew C. 

Bamsay, with Ethnological Appendix by 
A. H. Keane. (Stanford.) 

I HAVE already expressed my opinion of the 
general merits and demerits of the English 
version of von Hellwald's Die Erde und 
i^e Volker of which this is the sixth, and 
presumably the last, volume. The present 
instalment has all the merits and some of 
the demerits of the series to which it belongs. 
Bat while the former are more abundant than 
in any of its predecessors, the latter are 
redact to a minimum, and, when not elimi- 
nated from the (German basis on which Messrs. 
Endler and Chisholm have built, may be 
regarded as inseparable from a work which, I 
still think, might have been permitted to 
remain in its original language without geo- 
paphical science suffering any irreparable 
loM. This, however, is now, for all practical 
purposes, a superfluous criticism. A more 
ftgreeable duty is to state our belief that, 
taking it as a whole, the flnal volume of the 
*' Compendiam of Geography and Travel " is 
the best of the treatise, and in some respects, 
indeed, is comparable with the very best 
▼orks on the same region, in no matter what 



among the almost endless documents which 
are chronicled in the annual ''Eegistrande" 
of Berlin, Peschel's Staatenkunde, and Mr. 
"Webster's admirable digest in the Miey- 
elopaedia Britannieay must be included as 
contributions to the literature of European 
geography during the last four or five years, it 
might be extravagant to pronounce the con- 
cluding portion of Mr. Stanford's venture 
altogeUier without a rival. Li re-writing 
the book for the English reader, the editors 
have h£ui at once an easier and a more difficult 
task than their colleagues in the earlier 
faseidfli. In the first place, the European 
section of von Hellwald's book was much 
superior to those on regions with which he 
was personally unfamiliar, toid in some 
instances, treating of countries so well 
known as Germany, Holland, Austria, 
Scandinavia, and England, the Baron becomes 
sometimes almost lively and generally in- 
structive. He is describing kingdoms no 
portion of the geography of which need be 
a mystery to the man who can either run or 
read. Yet the very superabundance of 
printed matter on Europe mcJces it difficult to 
crystallise out of the vast menstruum in 
which they are dissolved, the few hundred 
pages to which the editors are limited. They 
must pick and choose among the emharrM de 
richesse at their disposal, and then, after 
rejecting with a sore heart many a fair fact, 
and abridging to a page many a goodly 
quarto, be, like Clive, astonished at their own 
moderation. 

The gentlemen to whom the preparation of 
JEurcpe has been conunitted have, neverthe- 
less, proved equal to their commission. Of 
Sir Andrew Kamsay it is needless to say any- 
thing, except that it is to be regretted that 
his other engagements did not admit of his 
contributing more extensively to the pages 
over which he exercised a partial supervision. 
He has, however, had excellent substitutes. 
Mr. Eudler is one of the most accomplished 
geologists of the age, while Mr. Chisholm, 
though for the present less eminent, has 
already proved himself a physical geo- 
grapher of rare merit, and is likely to rise 
in the opinion of a still wider circle by the 
masterly manner in which he has marshalled 
into shape a mass of data which might have 
overwhelmed a less experienced writer. The 
general arrangement of the book is much the 
same as that followed in its predecessors, 
though the tedious details of boundaries and 
so forth which gave such a school-book appear- 
ance to some of the series have been to a 
great extent relegated to the maps, where 
such facts can be gleaned to much better 
advantage than in the text. Here and there 
— as might have been expected in a work 
edited by three specialists — a little less 
geology would have been desirable, and a little 
more ethnography welcome, though, as a 
rule, the materials are very fairly distributed 
among the different portions of the volume — 
from France, which leads the van, to Turkey, 
which brings up the rear, no attempt being 
made to range the different countries into 
great ethnological divisions, after the manner 
so usefully adopted in the late Keith John- 
ston's geographical text-book issued by the 
same publishers. Statistics have been wisely 
thrown into an Appendix, while, as usual, 



same secluded quarter. 

In assorting a pile of facts so varied, it 
would be unreasonable not to expect occa- 
sional slips of the pen, and even a few mis- 
statements. It is, therefore, greatly to the 
credit of the editors that whenever their 
pages have been tested they have emerged 
from the ordeal in the most satisfactory 
manner. It is just possible, as I have all 
these years been telling a deaf world, which 
sticks to a good old crusted blunder with 
touching fidelity, that to describe Heligoland 
(p. 101) as being '^ already half -devoured by 
the sea " is only half-correct ; while within 
the last three months doubts have been thrown 
on the current article of geographical faith 
which makes the North Cape the most 
northern point Of Europe. Unless Capt. 
Sorensen is altogether in error, Cape ICniv- 
sjacroddin on the same island (Mageroe) is 
nearly thirty minutes nearer the Pole. Great 
care seems to have been bestowed on obtain- 
ing accurate accounts of each region ; and, in 
general, a judicious eclecticism has been ex- 
ercised in the selection of ^'papers" recom- 
mended to the reader anxious for further 
information. Still, we think Spitzbergen 
might have obtained more than a smgle Ime, 
Franz Joseph Land more than four lines, and 
Jan Mcyen, on which there is a very remark- 
able volcano, is surely deserving of more than 
an eighth of this space ? It may also be well 
in any future edition to see to the proper 
spelling of Paijkall's name on p. 206, and to 
remove Mr. Watts from the Peerage. The sixty 
cuts are, with a few exceptions, old friends, 
and nothing the worse for that; while the 
fifteen maps illustrative of the physical 
geography, political divisions, and languages 
of Europe are, so far as execution goes, abso- 
lutely faultless. 

But the section of the volume which will 
most attract those to whom the literature of 
European geography is not new, is the ethno- 
logical appendix of Prof. Keane, who trans- 
lated the entire treatise, which, with the 
exception of these ethnological appendices, 
he has left others to '' grangsrize." In 
thirty pages he supplies a condensed sum- 
mary of the materials by aid of which **the 
Europeans " can be classified almost solely by 
their languages, though he allows wiUi a 
tolerance rare in philologists that language is 
far from an unerring test of race. This little 
digest is, in the opinion of the reviewer, by 
far the most satisfactory of the four whidh 
have preceded it. It is not faultless, and it 
is not the wont of Mr. Keane to err on the 
side of expressing his views with too much 
diffidence. But dogmatism in a text-book 
writer is ever akin to a virtue, since it is 
only confusing his readers to ask them to 
choose between contradictory theories. It is 
the teacher's business to decide for his pupils 
what it is wisest for them to believe, for, 
if they are too opinionated not to accept his 
judgment as good enough for them, they 
had better be at once driven forth into 
the wilderness to be torn in pieces by 
wild professors. Mr. Keane, while adopting 
WOhelm von Humboldt's Iberian theory, is 
discreetly silent regarding that extension of 
it which finds Basque blood among the Irish 
and English Celts. Again, while willing to 
recognise Sardinia, Corsica, and North-west 
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Italj — and doubtfully even North Africa — as 
Iberian lands, he is just as little inclined to 
fall in with the ideas of M. d'Arbois de 
Jubainville, who (Ztf« premiers hahitanU de 
V Europe) identifies them with the Atlantes, 
or with Mr. Boyd Dawkins, who is willing to 
accept the Caucasus Iberians as the Spaniards* 
kith and kin, as he is with Graslin and Blade, 
who not only deny that the Basques are the 
descendants of the Iberians, but even scout 
the idea of Iberia having ever been anything 
but a Greek misnomer of Spain. At all events, 
he ignores the existence of any such attempts 
to disturb a good working and — ^it must be 
added — a singularly attractive theory. He 
is also too sound a philologist not to treat as 
anything better than the curiosities of eth- 
nology Poesohe's hypothesis -that the Aryans 
were originally differentiated by a process of 
Albinoism in the marshy lands of White Kussia 
about the water-parting midway between the 
Euxine and the Baltic. Kor, though we 
need not assert that the current views 
regarding the origin of the Indo-GFermanic 
nations are anything like final, is it wise to 
discuss seriously the notions of Penka and 
Schrader that the Aryans dispersed from a 
centre in the vicinity of the Baltic — ^if, indeed, 
the recent evisceration of this hypothesis by 
Oustav Meyer has not given it the desirable 
coup de grace. 

Mr. Keane saparates the Italic from the 
Thraco-Hellenic group, basing his classifica- 
tion mainly, as we must do, on linguistic 
principles, though allowing that the Italic 
group is a purely liaguistic division destitute 
of all ethnical unity. There is, indeed, 
strictly speaking, no Latin race, though 
plenty of Latin-speaking nationalities and 
Latin-speaking communities from Eoumania 
to Mexico— the one being half gypsy half 
Dacian, the other three-fourths Indian and a 
quarter Spaniard, or something else. The 
separation of the Italic division from the 
Thraco-Hellenic one is owing to Mr. Keane 
being convinced that the ''old idea'' of 
Latin being derived from the Greek, which 
still '' lingers in certain quarters " is utterly 
untenable. These '' quarters " may have 
something to say to this somewhat ruthless 
dismissal of their '' old ideas " ; but, as they 
are quite able to take care of themselves, it is 
unnecessary to occupy space in re-stating what 
they have already written so voluminously. 
Mr. Keane's little Appendix is, however, so 
good, that it well deserves to form the founda- 
tion on which all future writers on European 
ethnology might build. Altogether, Europe 
is a most satisfactory book. We only regret 
that the edacational series to which it belongs 
is closed without a separate volume on the 
Polar Begions, which have been so slightly 
touched on that a vast and interesting section 
of the earth is left without adequate description. 
Indeed, the literature of the Arctic seas and 
lands is becoming so profuse that before long no 
single writer will be able to overtake it ; and 
a " syndicate" for the preparation of a work 
so extensive as a new edition of Scoresby or 
Richardson must be — ^von Hellwald's Im 
ewigen Me being far from the ideal book — 
would be difficult to secure. Sach an ex- 
haustive digest must be done well or left 
alone, since it is not likely to be attempted 
of tener than once in a generation. 

EoBEET Bbown. 



Wideawake Storiee: a Collection of Tales 
told by little Children, between Sunset and 
Sunrise, in the Panj&b and Kashmir. By 
F. A. Steel and R. C. Temple. (Bombay : 
Education Society's Press. London : Trub- 
ner.) 

We are indebted to Mrs. Steel and Capt. 
Temple for a charming volume of stories 
admirably fitted for the entertainment of 
children, and at the same time containing 
much valuable information for students. Its 
contents naturally resemble those of the col- 
lections previously made by Miss Frere, Miss 
Stokes, the Rev. Lai Behari Day, and Mr. 
Damant; but its authors justly claim for it 
the merit of special genuineness, inasmuch as 
'^it has been mostly procured at first-hand 
from the lips of purely village children, who 
have never been inside a school," and " whose 
complete freedom from any European influence 
is beyond all question." The forty-three tales 
now "presented in purely literary form" 
have for the most part been already published 
in the Indian Antiquary ^ the Calcutta Review, 
and the Legende oj the Fanj'db, where they 
appeared in a literal version, to which refer- 
ence can be made by those scholars who insist 
upon "a strict translation, however uncouth 
to English ears." But for all ordinary pur- 
poses the present volume will suffice by itself, 
being provided with thirty-four pages of 
excellent notes, an ** Analysis of the tales, on 
the plan adopted by the Folk-lore Society of 
England," occupying thirty-seven pages, and 
fifty pages devoted to "A survey of the inci- 
dents in modem Indian folk-tales " — all testi- 
fying to the wide knowledge and painstaking 
industry of their author, Capt. Temple. 

During the working hours of the day, says 
Mrs. Steel, no tales are to be heard in a 
Panjiibi village, but after sunset comes 
" story-telling time." The heat is still too 
great for sleep, the darkness of night is 
relieved but ^ghtiy inside the mud-built 
cottages by the dim smoky flame of an oil-fed 
wick. So there is nothing for the children to 
do but to tell stories by way of passing the 
time. They have worked hard aU day — ^the 
boys, half hidden in clouds of dust, tending 
the herds ; the girls '* kneading, drying, and 
stacking the fuel-cakes so necessary in that 
woodless country." Now has come their 
time for rest and amusement ; so, after their 
scanty supper is over, 

** the bairns drag their wooden-leffged, string- 
woven bedsteads into the open, and settle them- 
selves down like young birds in a nest, three or 
four to a bed; while others coil up on mats 
upon the ground, and some, stealing in for an 
hour from distant alleys, beg a plaoe here or 
there. The stars twinkle overhead, the mos- 
quito sinffs through the hot air, the village 
dogs bark at imaginary foes, and from one 
crowded nest after another rises a childish 
voioe telling some tale, old, yet ever new — ^tales 
that were told in the sunrise of the world, and 
will be told in its sunset." 

The most novel of the stories contained in 
the present collection is that of ** Little 
Anklebone" (No. 14). "It appears to be 
unique among Indian folk-tales," says Capt. 
Temple, who compares it with Grimm's 
" Singing Bone." A boy is eaten by a wolf, 
which, at his request, hangs his ankle-bone 
by a thread to a tree. The bone maintains an 
independent existence, and, without changing 



its form, acts like a human being, piping to 
beasts, and obtaining milk from tigresses and 
she-wolves. Another unfamiliar tale, ap- 
parently of literary origin, is " The Lord of 
Death," No. 27. A certain road had the 
reputation of being fatal to aU who travelled 
that way. An old man who was walking 
along it sat down to rest, and perceived near 
him a scorpion, which turned into a snake. 
He followed it, and saw it kill many persons. 
Then it turned into a buffalo, and aftervaids 
into an ox, still continuing its homicidal 
practices. Afterwards it became a beautiful 
girl, whose charms produced a fatal rivalry 
between two brothers. Finally, it assumed 
the form of a white-bearded man. Him the 
traveller, who had never ceased to follow 
close upon the destroyer, accosted, and learnt 
from him that he was called " The Lord of 
Death," because he went about bringmg 
death to the world. Hearing this, the old 
traveller begged for death ; but was told that 
his appointed time was not yet come. 

No. 42 is a remarkable story about a mother 
and daughter who worshipped the sun, 
*^ giving everything they earned to it except 
two meal cakes," on which they lived. One 
day the daughter, who was alone in the 
house, had eaten her share of this food, when 
a beggar came asking for aid. Not liking to 
refuse, she gave him, in the name of the sun, 
half of her mother's cake. The mother 
returning hungry to dinner, found only half 
a cake to eat, and was so annoyed that she 
drove her daughter from her house. But the 
sun protected the outcast, who became the 
bride of a prince. Her mother found out 
where she was, and presented herself in her 
rags to the princess, intending to put her to 
shame ; but the sun continued its protection 
to the daughter, and turned the mother 
into a golden stool. No. 40 describes 
a singular form of self-sacrifice on the 
part of a king, who was accustomed to 
give away a hundredweight of gold in charity 
ever^ morning before breakfast. In order to 
obtain the necessary amount of the precious 
metal, he allowed himself to be fried and 
eaten every day by a faqW^ who, after the 
operation, restored him to life. No 22 is 
a curious specimen of the stories in which 
women figure who are snakes in disguise. 
The snake-woman in this story was called 
in the original a LamiA.^ '* said in Kashmir to 
be a snake two hundred years old, and to 
possess the power of becoming a woman," 
a malignant being, the nature of which has 
been discussed in the Indian Antiqvary 
(vol. xi., pp. 230-35), and in the Folk-lore 
Society's edition of Comparetti's Beeearehet 
into the Book of Sindibdd. No. 26 is one of 
the many forms of the tale which teUs how 
a man becomes rich by the help of some 
wonder-working object, but has it stolen from 
him by an envious neighbour, who is even- 
tually punished for the theft. In the present 
instance the miracles are due to a conch, 
which requires to be blown in a particular 
manner. The thief, not understanding how 
to use it, is obliged to surrender it to its 
original owner, but stipulates that he is to 
get a double share of whatever that owner 
obtains from it. The rightful proprietor of 
the conch, from a feeling similar to thit 
which made the hero of another well-known 
tale ask for stripes as his reward, spitefully 
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ipnjs for the loss of an eye. He straightway 
becomes one-eyed; but the thief, in con- 
sequence of his too grasping stipulation, loses 
both eyes, ftdls into a well, and is drowned. 
Xos. 31-39 give in a readable form a number 
of the stories about "Rhjk Ras^ii, the chief 
legendary hero of the ranj^b, about whom 
BO much information has lately been given by 
Capt. Temple in his Legends of the Panjdh, 
and Mr. Swynnerton in his Adventures of the 
Pwjdb MerOf Rdjd Basdlu. 

W. B. S. Ralston. 



Egypt and Babylon. By Canon Eawlinson. 
(Hodder ft Stoughton.) 

This work may be described as an evangelieal 
imitation — longo intervailo — of Schnider's 
Keilinschriften und das alte Testament. That 
popular publishers will undertake such sub- 
jects is a symptom that the subjects them- 
selves are becoming increasingly popular, and 
an encouraging token of the st^y progress 
of the Oriental Renascence. Ifo great harm 
▼ill be done if at first, and for a long time, 
cmde conceptions of history and language 
combine with imaginary necessities of theo- 
logical orthodoxy to mar the course of 
speculation. 

Canon Rawlinson's method is the simple 
one of citing passages from the Authorised 
Version^ and adding his own comments ad lib. 
The first thing quoted is the fragment about 
Nimrod and his kingdom (Gen. x. 8-10). 
" Four facts," we are told, 

" an recorded of Babylonia in this passage : — 
1, that it became at a very earlv date a settled 
government under a king ; 2, tnat it contained, 
besides Babylon, at least three other great 
cities — ^Erech, Accad, and Calneh; 3, that 
among its earliest rulers was a great conquering 
numarch named Nimrod; and 4, that this 
monarch, and, therefore, probably his people, 
descend^ from Cu8h--i.e., was a Cushite or 
Ethiopian." 

As to Canon Rawlinson's first fact, we must 
observe that there is no monumental evidence 
of a union of North and South Babylonia 
under one king before the time of Hiunmurabi- 
'gas); but the Biblical notice names both 
Accad (that is, Northern Babylonia) and 
Erech (a town of Southern Babylonia) as 
included in Nimrod's territory. 

Commenting on his second fact, Canon 
Rawlinson states that *' no name at all resem- 
bling Calneh occurs in the primitive geo- 
graphy of Babylonia " ; thus, apparently, 
ignoring Eriedrich Delitzsch's comparison 
with Kulunu, in an ancient list of Babylonian 
towns. On the other hand, Accad is in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, so far as yet known, 
the name not of a town but of a district; 
nnlesa Oeorge Smith was right in identifying 
it with Aga^, which Schrader questions. As 
to the third ftict, happily for the prospects of 
true religion, the r^ personality of Nimrod 
is not an articulus stantis aut eadentis ecelesiae. 
Canon Rawlinson, while candidly admitting 
that " the third iiud has not yet received any 
eonfiimation from the monuments," goes on 
to saggest that *'the monarch hcd two 
namee," one of which appears in Genesis, and 
tie other lurks unrecognised in the Baby- 
lonian documents. This reminds us of the 
equally probable supposition, recently ad- 
vanced, Uiat Esau^s wives and fathers-in-law. 



and indeed several other personages who 
figure in the Old Testament traditions, had 
"Hittite" as well as Hebrew names. The 
suggestion is at least as much a ''pure con- 
jecture " as George Smith's identification of 
Nimrod with the Babylonian hero conven- 
tionally known as Izdubar or Gis^ubar. But 
although the name of Nimrod has not been 
read in the inscriptions, there is in fact a close 
parallel between what this passage of Genesis 
relates about Nimrod and what the Baby- 
lonian legend tells of Izdubar. Each is a 
Babylonian, each is a mighty hunter, each is 
connected with Erech. Accordingly the 
likeness has struck other scholars besides 
George Smith. Prof. Sayce has suggested 
that Nimrod is a Semitised (Hebraised) form 
of Accadian Amar-ud, the sun's disk (?) ; but 
Delitzsch more plausibly connects the name 
with Marad or Amarad, a 'town of middle 
Babylonia. 

It is clear that Talmudic and Mohammedan 
stories about Nimrod are not historical evi- 
dence. The Biblical notice would be quite 
enough to set the Rabbinical imagination 
working, as in the instance of the story of 
Nebuchadnezzar and the Three Children. 
And the connexion of the name with various 
local sites is as intelligible on the theory of 
Nimrod's divinity as on that of his humanity. 
In support of his fourth fact, the author 
compares the name Cush with the Babylonian 
Kassu and the Susianian Cissii. Delitzsch 
(Parodies) has made the same combinations, 
but Schrader and others do not accept them. 
Solar myths about Memnon and Belus will 
hardly help us te a decision, in our ignorance 
of the movements of ancient populations; 
but it would not seriously affect our own 
faith in the unique value of the Scriptures, 
to find that Schrader was absolutely right in 
his suggestion that the *' Jahvist" (or the 
stery as it reached him) has confused the 
JSjossu of the Babylonian tradition with the 
Aegypto-Nubian Kush. 

Canon Rawlinson next discusses Gen. ii., 
1-9, remarking that 

" We have here the Scriptural account of the 
meaning of the name Babel. The etymology 
was not accepted by the Babylonians them- 
selves, who wrote the word in a way which 
shows that they considered it te mean 'The 
Ghite of God.' This has been regarded by some 
as a contradiction of the Scriptural account; 
but we may reconcile the two by supposing 
either that tiie name was first given in scorn, 
and that afterwards a better meaning was found 
for it, or (more probably) that the word, having 
been intended by the Babylonians themselves 
in the sense of the Ghite of God, was from the 
first understood in a different sense by others, 
who connected it with the confusion of tongpies. 
The word is capable of both etymologies, and 
may from the first have been taken in both 
senses by different persons." 

All this vague surmise and bad philology in 
order te avoid the harmless admission that 
the Old Testement writers are fond of allusive 
plays upon proper names, and that vernacular 
distortions of foreign words are as common 
in Hebrew as in other languages ! We might 
as well derive our Engli^ babble from 
Babylon, or vice versd, as derive Babel from 
hdku, bMily ''te coniound." The meaning 
''Gate of God" is esteblished not onl^ by 
the phonetic spelling, which Canon Rawlinson 
does notice, but also by the ideographic spell- 



ing, which he omits te notice. KA. AN. RA., 
that is ka dtngirra, or ha dtmtrra, is as cer- 
tainly "Gate of God" in Sumero- Accadian 
as bdh Hi is " Gate of God " in Assyro- 
Babylonian. For our own part, we have yet 
to learn that the inspiration of Scripture 
involves, among other things, infallible 
anticipations of tiie resulte of the very modem 
science of philology. 

In supposed confirmation of the Biblical 
narrative. Canon Rawlinson quotes from the 
Records of the Past a "translation" of the 
fragmentary inscription K. 3,657 in the 
British Museum Colleotion. He does not stop 
te ask how 

"... AN. BA. KI Aarni^ ana llkim 
wa rabu uballu tuUa *' 

can possibly mean 

" Babylon corruptly to sin went, 
(And small) and great were mingled on the 
mound ; ** 

nor how " • . . . danni tema utakkira melik- 
sun " can mean " he gave command te make 
strange their speech." If this fragment be 
really pertinent te the Biblical account, why 
has Schrader missed so striking a parallel ? 

We have carefully read Canon Rawlinson's 
defence of the old opinions about the Book of 
Daniel without discovering that he has added 
anything material te the pleas already ad- 
vanced by Lenormant and others. But that 
story is too long to begin at the end of a short 
notice. C. J. Ball. 
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Royal Favour, By the Author of "In 
Troubled Times." In 3 vols. (Sonnon- 
schoin.) 

The Chancellor of the Tyrol. By Herman 
Schmid. In 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Colville of the Guards. By James Grant. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Creatures of Clay. By Lady Violet Greville. 
In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Souls and Cities. By the Author of "The 
Cheveley Novels." (Kent.) 

When All was Young. By Cecil Clarke. 
(EUiot Stock.) 

Recbnt years have witnessed an enormous 
development of the historical novel in Ger- 
many, in which, as a rule, historical or 
archaeological pedantry encumbers the action 
of a few bloodless lay-figures through volumes 
of interminable length. Works of this de- 
scription have not found much favour hitherto 
in England. But the first effort of a young 
female novelist in Holland, who knows how 
to give fiction a historical interost without 
destroying ite essential quality, won a hearing 
at once. The present translation of Miss 
Wallis's second venture, Vorstengunst^ should 
esteblish her position among us, and enlarge 
her cirole of readers. Miss Wallis has largely 
disengaged herself from many of the defects 
which blemished In lYoubled Times. Thero 
is less diffuseness and digrossion, and the 
narrative is shorter and kept better in hand. 
It suffers, however, from precisely the same 
limitetions. To give Miss WalUs's fiction a 
label, it belongs to the subjective historical 
school, and employs the method of psycho- 
logical analysis. She is not a story-teller in 
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the proper sense of the word ; but, as George 
Eliot avowed in her own case, frames her 
story to illustrate and explain a psycho- 
logical problem or conception. Her characters, 
therefore, are not spontaneous creations, but 
constructions cunningly pieced together. As 
far as treatment is concerned, Giiran Person 
stands side by side with Tito Melema. To 
this method Miss WaUis brings a close 
insight, a vigorous analysis, and an extra- 
ordinary ingenuity and fertility in devising 
effective situations. In spite, therefore, of 
the remoteness of the epoch, and the con- 
tinual strain the book makes upon the reader's 
attention, it would be difficult, when once 
launched upon J^ayal Favour j to lay it down. 
The hero (or the problem) in Eoyal Favour is 
Goran Person, Melanchthon's favourite pupil, 
and the tyrannical chancellor of Eric XIV. of 
Sweden according to popular history. Miss 
WalHs's interest was early engaged by the 
curious inconsistencies in -Person's character, 
which have always rendered it an enigma. 
Her book, though not a deliberate attempt to 
reverse the verdict of time, offers an alter- 
native explanation, not wholly different from 
Mr, W. Story's attempt in the case of a too- 
celebrated actor in New Testament history. 
Eric's chancellor is an idealist eager to use 
his high powers for the advancement of 
humanity. At the outset of life his trust is 
misplaced, and his generous illusions rudely 
shattered. The wheel of fortune revolves, 
and places him in a position transcending his 
earlier aspirations. But Person is an un- 
practised student, who has drawn his enthu- 
siasms from books, without comparing them 
with the realities of life. Moreover, though 
equally devoted to the welfare of mankind, 
he now looks upon individuals with suspicion, 
except in the instance of the king, to whose 
true character the glamour of old friendship 
and communion blinds him. The deception 
brings with it an inevitable train of calamities, 
and Person's eyes are opened just as the final 
catastrophe overwhelms them. Eric is scarcely 
a less powerful study than his chancellor, 
though by no means so pleasant, and of the 
minor figures Nils Sture is exceptionally 
natural and sympathetic. Without an ac- 
quaintance with the original, it is possible to 
infer that the work of the translator is not 
wholly successful. Mr. Irving has allowed 
the foreign language to influence and obscure 
his English style in more than one passage. 

Lr. Herman Schmid has endeavoured to 
portray Tyrolese life and manners during the 
last half of the Thirty Years' War, when the 
Jesuits, working from their great seminary at 
Ingolstadt, were gradually extirpating the 
Protestantism that had s&uck root in the 
mountains, and recovering lost ground for the 
Church. He has achieved a fair measure of 
success; but the real interest of the book, 
which is rather overlaid with historical and 
social matter, centres in the relations of 
Chancellor Biener and Claudia de' Medici. 
Lr. Schmid has drawn his hero and heroine 
with bold touches, and among the subordinate 
characters Father Gravenegger is a good 
example of the conventional dark and danger- 
ous Jesuit. As a narrative, however, Ths 
Chancellor of the OHyrol is interrupted by 
several detached episodes, and every now 
an4 then the author drops the main thread of 



his story completely. He hae crowded far 
more figures on to his canvas than it could 
well bear, and the natural consequence is 
that the whole presents a somewhat confused 
picture. On the other hand, Dr. Schmid has 
displayed much ingenuity in developing the 
intrigue which finally part chancellor and 
duchess, and several of the scenes possess an 
unusual dignity and pathos. Miss Boberts's 
work of translation deserves much praise ; it 
is singularly free from GFermanisms. 

It is a long time now since the veteran 
author of The Romance of War began that 
series of tales of moving accident by field and 
flood which have done much to acquaint 
English boys with their fathers' deeds of 
daring and endurance. The vigour of Mr. 
Grant's invention is not yet exhausted, but it 
is impossible not to detect some signs of 
flagging and a tendency to repetition. In 
Cokille of the Quarde we have the &uniliar 
characters repeated, the leau eabreur who 
returns decorated with a V.C. after perils 
past, and the amiable heroine who is constant 
to his memory even after his name has ap- 
peared as " missing " in the Grazette, There 
are also one or two accessory personages with 
whom Mr. Grant is not very successful. To 
get rid of the viUainous English baronet who 
has abducted Miss Ellinor Wellwood by blow- 
ing hiTn up in a Hamburg lodging-house is a 
crude expedient. But we can follow the 
loves of Captain ColviUe and the elder sieter 
with interest. Mr. Grant has selected the 
last Afghan War for his hero's exploits, and 
has introduced him into several scenes, notably 
by making him a member of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari's mission, where his name would 
not be found by the stricter historian. Mr. 
Grant so warms to the task that, as he him- 
self apologetically allows, he is forced into a 
general account of the war independently of 
his hero's fortunes. He can plead the autho- 
rily of great writers for wandering off into an 
episode whenever he finds an agreeable one. 
At any rate, his young readers will probably 
excuse artistic improprieties for the sake of 
more white-robed Ghazis, tulwars, and juzails. 
Mr. Grant should avoid such slips as gen- 
darmerie and Epictttus. 

The title of Lady Yiolet Greville's novel will 
probably dispose the reader to expect that her 
characters are compounded of more than the 
usual admixture of human waywardness and 
folly. His expectations are not wholly 
doomed to disappointment ; nevertheless Lady 
Yiolet Greville has on the whole taken a more 
favourable view of our common nature, even 
when exposed to the temptations of '* society," 
and bent upon marrying and giving in 
marriage, than the title or one or two detached 
passages suggest. The bad people, however, 
are certainly bad, though it is perhaps 
straining our credibility a Httle to bring Mrs. 
Vincent to the brink of committing a murder. 
On the other hand, the good people are un- 
naturdly good, and Juliui Bruce, who plays 
the double part of guide, philosopher, and 
friend to the hero, and of general deue ex 
machina, is unreal and too inevitably provi- 
dential. Miss Windermere is the most 
pleasant and natural of the characters who 
are meant to command our sympathy ; but she 
possesses considerable inconsistency. If she 
was distinguished by the dignity and self- 



respect we are led to beUeve, could she have 
listened to Mr. Carrol's more than egotistical 
proposals? The weak point, however, in 
Creatures of Clay is the main iacident upon 
which the plot turns. The author mast 
have been effectually driven into a corner 
before she admitted so improbable a make- 
shift as the necklace robbery and its re- 
discovery. Por the rest, the book, except for 
one or two lapses into declamation, is written 
in a fiuent, easy style, and the sketches of 
country electioneering and society are not 
devoid of humour. 

Souls and Cities is a tragical, short story 
of the brief career of a Congregational minister 
in a small cathedral town. The Eev. 
Nathaniel Nay lor was an unpractical idealist, 
and much above his flock. Moreover, he was 
destitute of common sense, and fell a ready 
victim to the gossip of the neighbours whom 
Swift would have described as having ^' just 
enough religion to make them hate, but not 
enough to make them love one another." He 
finally chastises these evil tongues in an 
indignant sermon (which his audience cannot 
interrupt), £aid in which he quotes from Ben 
Jonson, Seneca, and Fuseli, and (it is a 
deplorable moral) allows himself to be beguiled 
up to London to find a better sphere for his 
talents, instead of putting his hand to the 
plough. The author of The CheveUy Novels 
evidently keeps a commonplace book, and has 
drawn largely upon it. Besides the quota- 
tions given in tha pulpit, we have inter alia 
sentiments culled from Hegel, Pliny, Dr. 
Channing, Ghenghiz Khan, M. Comte, and 
Mdme. de Stael dragged in with cheerful 
irrelevancy. 

WTien All was Young is a slight but simple 
story. The chief actors belong to that English 
colony in Dresden which settles there to 
retrench and to educate. Mra. Juniper, a 
widow lady, is enabled by a singular freak of 
fortune to bring together a Qerman Fiihrer 
and his love, who have been parted by the 
usual misunderstanding, and her kindness 
brings her an unexpected reward. Master 
Harry, the pickle of the family, who alter- 
nately teazes, coaxes, and "cold-pig's" his 
sisters, is probably drawn very closely from 
the life. At any rate, more than one English 
household is probably able to furnish a fellow 
to him, even in these days of over-pressure. 
Everybody is happy when the curtain falls, 
which is as it shotQd be in fiction. 

C. E. I)aWKI58. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 
The Poetical Works of John Keats. Beprinted 
from the Original Editions, with Notes hy 
Francis T. Palgrave. (Maomillan.) If it may 
be thought that Keats has received something 
less than justice from recent critics, his ad- 
mirers have at least no cause of complaint 
regarding the text of his poems. Within 
about twelvemonths there have been published 
in Bnffland (not to oount what America has 
yielded) no less than three editions, each of 
which may be termed satisfactory. First, we 
had the four volumes issued by Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman, which were marked by the laborious 
collation of a scholar and the ardour of a 
bibliographer. Next oame the. handsome 
edition of Mr. W. T. Arnold, aoeompanied hy 
a oritusal Introduction of much interest. And 
now Mr. FranciB T. Palgrave, whom we take 
leave to call the foTinder of the "Qolden 
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Treasury," contributes to that series a Keats 
which has a distinct place of its own by the 
Bide of the other two. While it is right that 
we should have an idition definitive of one who 
did not live to revise his own early works, and 
while no wealth of paper and bindine can be 
too gorgeous for the author of the '* Ode to a 
Nightingale," yet common people — for whom, 
after all, books are printed— may be pardoned 
for preferring a Yolume which can be pat into 
the pocket and carried abont as a familiar com- 
panion. If his predecessors had not exhausted 
the subject we should have been glad to dwell 
upon the reyerence with which Mr. Palgraye 
has returned to the text of the original editions, 
and upon the sound judgment with which he 
has confined his own few remarks to the 
deliberately published writings of the poet, 
leaving alone the problem of the man's cha- 
racter. Our only regret is that it has been 
found necessary to use a type smaller, and 
therefore more trying to eyes no longer young, 
than in the other yolumes of this series. 

Tales of Old Lttsitania. From the Folk-lore 
of Portugal by Coelho. Translated by Henri- 
qoeta Monteiro. (Sonnenschein.) Miss Mon- 
teiro has followed her translation of Consiglieri 
Pedro90*s Portuguese Tales by a selection of 
those of his equally distinguiuied compatriot, 
F. Adolpho Coelho. It is a pity that she has 
becoi so distrustful of her own powers as to put 
forth this yolume without a word of preface of 
any kind. A few sentences concerning the 
author, of the position which he holds among 
the folk-lorists of Portugal, and of the circum- 
stances under which these tales were written or 
collected, would have been most welcome. As 
we have not the original at hand we must con- 
tent ourselves with saying that these stories 
read well in their English dress, only occasion- 
ally is a phrase used which has too modem an 
air. The tales themselves are common through- 
out Northern Spain, but are told here more 
curtly than either in Oallician or in Basque. 
Their variations show the influence of the 
maritime empire of Portugal: the charcoal 
burner, or the woodman, becomes a negro ; and 
the tale of the '' White Babbit " reads like an 
echo from some ancestor of Uncle Itemus. The 
devil is often treated in popular folk-lore much 
more indulgently than in theology; but in 
" The Value of an Egg " we have the greatest 
inversion we remember to have met with. He 
is there depicted as the defender of the inno- 
cent, tho unmasker of f »dsehood, and the recom- 
penser of good for evil ! Infant critics to whom 
we have read some of these tales have been loud 
in their applause, and persistent in their de- 
mands for another, and yet another, hearing. 

Cnvnlry in Modem War, By Col. F. C. 
Trench. (Kecan Paul, Trench & Co.) In this 
military handbook, the latest of the series 
edited by Col. Bradcenbury, the important sub- 
ject of cavalry organisation and training is 
'^I'^alt within an able and comprehensive manner. 
•So far as instruction in purely practical matters 
13 obtainable from the perusal of books, very 
complete information is to be gained from this 
treatise. At the present time our cavalry 
arrangements are in a somewhat mixed state. 
For instance, the administrative unit is formed 
by the troop, whilst the squadron constitutes 
the tactical or real imit. And in order to 
o<»Ilect a cavalry force sufficiently strong to 
take part in an expedition, not even directed 
asramst a European foe, tho whole of the 
r-triments quartered in England have to be 
thrown into confusion. It appears that during 
tL»» late Egyptian War every cavalry corps that 
Wat left behind in England was denuded of 
«-ff-ctive officers, men, and horses. That a re- 
' 1 ganisation of the cavalry arm in this country 
j< nc-cessary is clearly demonstrated by this 
^»>ok. Among other points that deserve in- 



vestigation is the proportion of officers to men. 
In the cavalry this proportion appears to be 
about one to twenty-four, whereas in the horse 
artillery, which accompanies cavalry, the ratio 
is about one to forty. There is no doubt that 
in future European campaigns the r6le of 
cavalry — ^in respect of their fimction as the eyes 
or feelers of the army — will be capable of great 
development. . 

Letters to Ouy, By Lady Barker (Lady 
Broome). (Macnmlan.) The accomplished lady, 
whom we are doubtful whether to call Lady 
Barker, or Lady Broome, or by both names, 
is a pleasant and experienced writer, but she 
must be careful lest ^e degenerate into a mere 
bookmaker. The present littie volume consists 
of a series of letters to her son at school in 
England, and wore written from "Western 
Australia, of which colony her husband, Sir 
Frederick Broome, is governor, during the 
thirteen months from May, 1883, to June, 1884. 
It is but seldom that letters to a schoolboy 
ought to go outside the family circle, and we 
cannot think the present senes, bright and 
lively as it is, any exception to the rule. It is 
a pity the authoress docs not take a little 
more trouble, as. with her powers of observation 
and description, she might give us, not only a 
pleasant, but a really valuable book on the 
colony. The present volume gives us a glimpse 
of Western Australia. The authoress praises the 
loyalty of nature, simplicity of life, and manli- 
ness of heart of the whole population ; and gives 
an interesting account of the natives, and 
especially of their wonderful power of mimicry. 
One of the prettiest things in the book is the 
account of the wild paroquets in Rottnest Island, 
where the governor has acountry house forthehot 
season. Lady Barker succeeded in so far taming 
these lovely little creatures that they knew 
perfectly well the time for afternoon tea, and 
an hour before would assemble in numbers on 
the trees by the house, and, as soon as the tea- 
table was brought out, would fly down on to 
the lawn for food, some of the bolder ones 
coming close to her feet to pick up the crumbs. 

Thp. Hundred Greatest Men : Portraits of the 
One Hundred Greatest Men of History, repro- 
duced from fine and rare steel engravings. 
With a General Introduction, by R. W. Emer- 
son, &c. (Sampson Low.) This volume contains 
no intimation that it is a reprint, though we 
have a distinct recollection of the book having 
been published, in a more expensive form, 
several years ago. The portraits have the ap- 
pearance of being printed from worn-out 
plates. The hundred great men here com- 
memorated are divided into eight classes, each 
class forming the subject of a '* book." In- 
troductions to the separate books have been 
furnished by Mr. Matthew Arnold, M. Taine, 
Prof. Max Muller, and M. Benan (whose name 
is adorned with a superfluous acute accent). 
Prof. Helmholtz, the late Dean Stuiley, Presi- 
dent Noah Porter, Mr. J. A. Fronde, and Mr. 
John Fiske. Dean Stanley's and M. Renan*s 
contributions are worth reading, but we cannot 
say that any of the others are very favourable 
specimens of the style of the eminent authors 
by whom they were written. Mr. Emerson's 
general introduction also exemplifies the 
writer's defects rather than his merits. The 
composition reminds one more of '^ a string of 
pearls" than ever, only the pearls lack the 
accustomed brilliancy. Here is one of them: 
** The Universal Man is gradually becoming a 
real being in the individual mind, as once the 
Devil was." The reader is not informed who 
is responsible for the biographies. The modem 
ones are tolerable, but those relating to anti- 
quity seem to have been written with very 
little first-hand knowledge of tho authorities, 
and contain many comical blunders. We read 
of a play by -3^^chylus called the " Oresteiae," 



and of one by Sophocles called the " Trachinian 
Woman." In the latter case there may be a 
misprint, and the same excuse may be allowed 
to serve, for the mention of a poem called the 
"Aenead." The article on Lucretius begins 
with the statement that **T. Carus Lucretius 
and Julius Ceesar were the only men of letters 
Bome ever produced." What the Universal 
Man (we trust there is no indecorum in the 
expression) the writer means by this our indi- 
vidual mind is unable to conceive. In the same 
article, Cicero is referred to as a ** patrician." 
Taken altogether, the book will poorly fulfil the 
expectations which may reasonably be formed 
from ite advertised list of contents. 

Socialism in Theory and Practice : a Lecture 
delivered to a Working-class Audience. By 
Karl Pearson. (W. Reeves.) While the maga- 
zines are devoting themselves more and more to 
such articles only as suit the popular taste, 
there seems some reason to think that the old 
fashion may be revived of publishing original 
opinions in the form of the pamphlet. Among 
a mass of literature dealing with the prominent 
subject of Sodalicftn, this lecture by Prof. Karl 
Pearson deserves to attract attention by reason 
of its definite suggestions on certain points, 
where most socialist writers tend to be vague. 
First, he insists that the reconstruction of 
society must be founded upon an historical 
basis, and that it can only be rendered secure 
by a renascence of morali^. Second, he urges 
the claims of those who work with their heads 
to the consideration of those who work with 
their hands, on the ground that both are equally 
necessary to the organisation of labour. And 
in this connexion he throws out the striking 
remark that ** the same man might labour with 
his pen in the morning, and with his shovel 
after midday." Finally, as the most practic- 
able mode of nationalising land (and also 
** most forms of capital "), he proposes that all 
freehold should be converted into leasehold for 
100 years, with reversion to* the State. We 
hope we have said enough to induce some of 
our readers to spend twopence on this little 
pamphlet. 

Under the title of The Socialism of To-Day 
(Field & Tuer) Mr. Goddard H. Orpen has 
written a very readable translation of M. Emile 
de Laveleye's well-known work, Le Socialisms 
contemporain, which first appeared in 1881. 
The ti-anslator has appended a chapter on 
** Socialism in England," which seems to be 
written with fairness. He has also added a 
few notes of his own to M. Laveleye's text. 

Tree Gossip, By F. G. Heath. (Field & 
Tuer.) Not only the Muses, but also the 
Hamadryads and ^' Pan deus Arcadiae " himself, 
ought to smile upon Mr. Heath, so great is his 
enthusiasm for, so untiring his advocacy of, our 
wild trees and flowers. Here are some seventy 
papers, short and long, upon the most notable 
facts of tree-growth and tree-beauty. Occa- 
sionally, as in the short essays on Autumnal 
Tints and Devon Lanes in June, the writer 
adopts a picturesque tone naturally suited to 
the more poetic character of the subject. These 
may be followed by practical directions on 
pruning trees — a point on which nine out of ten 
gardeners are ludicrously ignorant — or by 
instructions how to make weeping trees, or by 
some historical account of such famous trees as 
the group of cedars on Mount Lebanon. 
Country lovers will find here some particulars 
of large trees, such as a wild cherry seven yards 
in girth at six feet from the ground, or a 
willow {Salix alba) which was twenty feet in 
circumference at five feet above the ground. 
We might add to this a fact, which is probably 
new to the writer, that we know of a rookery 
in a group of willow trees. Perhaps the best 
paper in tho volume is one on the mistietoe, 
and the difF^rent trees on which it has been 
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found. Enougli has been said to show the 
miscellaneous style of this little Yolume. Like 
all Mr. Heath's books, it will delight lovers of 
the country, and in the coming summer should 
give many " a green thought in a green shade." 
Mr. Heath's suggestion that a national tree- 
planting day, sudi as is annually appointed in 
Califomia and Canada, when every one who 
possibly can, is enioined to plant a tree, might 
be profitably imitated in Qreat Britain, is 
worthy of him who, more than any one else, 
secured Epping Forest for the Londoner. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Thomson Mason, librarian of Stirling's 
Glasgow Pubho Library, will shortly issue, 
by subscription, a work on the '* Public and 
Private Libraries of Glasgow," which is likely 
to piove both useful and interesting to students 
of book-lore. Although the Libraries* Act has 
not yet been adopted by the citizens of Glasgow, 
they possess the very considerable Free Public 
Libraries, which are much frequented: (1) the 
Stirling's Library, founded in 1791, by Walter 
Stirling, which contains many rare and valu- 
able works ; (2) the Mitchell Library, founded 
by Stephen Mitchell in 1874, which already 
comprises no fewer than 56,000 volumes in aU 
departments of literature. The Ewin^ Musical 
Library, preserved in the Andersonian Uni- 
versity, is another important collection. Of 
the libraries of private Glasgow collectors, 
among those to be described are that of Mr. 
Wyllie Guild, which contains over 500 separate 
W(irks on Mary Queen of Scots, and 315 por- 
traits of that unhappy princess, besides a large 
collection of works relating to Shakspere ; that 
of Prof. Fergpison, of Glasgow University, rich 
in works on alchemy, magic, and witchcraft ; 
and that of Mr. Alexander Young, remarkable 
for early editions of the old English dramatists. 
The edition of Mr. Mason's work is limited to 
450 copies. 

Mr. C. J. Lyall, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, who is now at home on furlough, has 
made arrangements with Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate to publish a volume of translations 
from early Arabic poetry, some of which have 
already apx)eared in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society. They consist partly of extracts 
from the Hamasa, and partly of entire poems, 
such as the Mo'allaqah of Zuheyr ; and in the 
greater number of cases the metre of the original 
is reproduced. The book will have somewhat 
elaborate notes and an Introduction. 

A NEvr philosophical work, by Eduard von 
Hartmann, Philoaophiache Fragen der Geyentoart, 
is annoimced to appear very shortly. 

Mb. Edwabd Clodd wiU shortly publish 
through Messrs. Chatto & Windus a volume on 
Mytlia and Dreams^ in which the place of myth 
in man's intellectual, and of dreams in his 
spiritual, development will be dealt with. 

The first volume of the autobiography of 
the late Dr. James Begg, of Edinburgh, is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
James G^mmell, of Edinburgh. As is well 
known, Dr. Begg occupied a prominent position 
in the discussion of many of tne most important 
social and ecclesiastical questions that have 
engaged attention during tne last half-century. 

The first volume of Mr. Henry W. Lucy's 
Diary of Ttoo Parliaments^ embracing the 
Disraelian Parliament, will, we understand, be 
ready for publication next week. The work 
will be issued by Messrs. Cassell & Company. 

The Religious Tract Society will publish in a 
few days Mr. G. J. Shaw's book, Madagascar and 
France, The work seeks to sot forth a true 
historical sketch of the connectioi^ of France 



with Madagascar from the earliest times to the 
present, and also to answer various questions 
with regwl to the country : its products and 
adaptibility for foreign enterprise and com- 
merce ; the character and habits of its people ; 
and their advance in civilisation and Chris- 
tianity. A personal interest attaches to the 
work from the prominent x^ut played by Mr. 
Shaw himself in many of the scenes described. 
The book will contun a large new map of 
Madagascar, and many illustrations from 
original sketches and photographs engraved 
by E. Whymper. 

The Society will also issue at the same time 
An Introduction to the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther y by Prof. A. H. Sayce; Galilee in 
the Time of Christ, by Dr. Selah Merrill, U.S. 
Consul at Jerusalem ; and Wesley Anecdotes, by 
Mr. John Telford. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey will publish next 
week, in three volumes, a new novel by the 
author of The New Mistress, a story which 
attracted considerable attention about a twelve- 
month ago. The new novel is entitled Some 
Stained Pages, 

A FRENCH version of A Mummer's Wife, Mr. 
George Moore's realistic novel, now in its third 
edition, is about to be produced in Paris with a 
preface written by M. Zola. The book has 
been translated by Mdme. Judith Bernard, the 
translator of Miss Braddon's works. 

The Soci^t^ des Anciens Textes frangais 
announces for early publication an edition, by 
M. Suchier, of the poetical works of Philippe de 
Rend, Sire de Beaumanoir. Another work in 
preparation for this society is Les Oontes de 
Boson, a collection of stories which, it is asserted, 
throw important light on the origin of the 
Oesta Bomanorum. 

A THIRD edition of Mr. Farj eon's new novel, 
Great Porter Square, is to be brought out 
immediately in one-volume form. 

Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer is writing an article 
for the March number of the Contemporary 
Bevieio on " Women's Suffrage." 

AccoRDiNO to the Livre, twenty-three new 
journals were started in Paris during the month 
of December 1884. The Livre gives full par- 
ticulars of titles, prices, &c., from the official 
register. 

The "Old Boys" of University College 
School will hold their annual dinner at the 
Holbom Restaurant, on Tuesday, February 17, 
at 7 p.m. Mr. E. H. Hutton will occupy the 
chair. 

In the Archivio storico per Trieste, VIstria, ed 
il Trentino, will shortly be published a ooUec- 
tiou of interesting documents, recently dis- 
covered, which rehite to the life of Panfilo 
Custaldi, for whom the honour of the invention 
of printing has been claimed by patriotic 
Italians. It is not stated that these docu- 
ments give any support to this claim, but it 
appears that Custaldi, who was a physician in 
Capo d'Istria, was already practismg the art 
of printing with movable types as early as 
1461, in partnership with two other residents 
in the same town. 

Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron will shortly 
publish a new novel, in three volumes, entitled 
A Dead Past, 

M. L:£oN Say and M. Andre Theuriet are 
candidates for the chair of M. About at the 
Academie fran^aise. 

Herr Costenoble, of Jena, will publish in 
February a new three-volume novel by Kobert 
Byr, entitled Castell Ursani. The same pub- 
lisher has in the press Der Verscholiene, a novel 
by Ewald August Konig. 

Mr, Wii^liam Sharp, the author of The 



Human Inheritance^ Earth's Voices, &a, requests 
us — on account of misunderstandings that have 
already occurred — ^to give publicity to the fact 
that he is not the author of the volume of verse 
recently published by Messrs. Kesan, Paul, 
l^rench and Co., announced as **Euphrehia; or. 
The Test of Love. By William Sharp." 

A OOLLECTION of Novdlen, by the late Wolf- 
gang Menzel, the historian, will shortly be 
pubUshed, edited by his son. 

The volume relating to the early government 
of Manchester by its Court-Leet, which has 
been edited for the Corporation by Mr. J. P. 
Earwaker, F.S.A., is now ready for issue. 

Lanoe's lUfmische AlterthUmer is to be trans- 
lated into French by MM. Didier and Berthelot. 

A NEW novel, by Karl Emil Franzos, is to 
be published this month by A. Bonz & Co., of 
Stuttgart. It is stated that English, Frraioh, 
Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Bussian, and Hun- 
garian translations are in preparation. 

We understand that the articles on " The 
Correspondence of Sir Bobert Moray " and on 
''James Sharp," in the last numl>er of the 
Scottish Review, are by Mr. Osmund Airy* 

The Magazin fur die Litteratur des In^ und 
Auslandes publishes an article by Mr. Karl 
Blind on the orthography of Qoethe's surname. 
He points out that Gothe in the Frankfort 
dialect means "godfather," and suggests t'lat 
the poet adopted the spelling GoeUie in order 
to get rid of the ludicrous associations excited 
by the signification of the name. The writer 
finds occasion to say a word in favour of the 
retention of black-letter for German books. 

Pbof. Francesca Torraoa, well known 
under the signature of " libero," is about to 
publish a volume of essays, entitled Saggi e 
Rassegne, (Leghorn: Vigo.) Many of the articles 
have appeared in the Italian periodicals. 

Prof. Sidney Colvin will give two lectures 
on Museums and National Education at the 
Eoyal Institution on Tuesdays, February 17 
and 24. 

The Council of the Harleian Society had 
again a good record of work to give to their 
constituents at the annual meeting. Three 
hundred and sixty-nine members now remain 
on the roll, and of this total 169 subscribe to 
the register section. Within a very short time 
the Visitation of Bedfordshire will have passed 
through the press, and the printing of the 
Visitation of Dorset in 1623 will then be pro- 
ceeded with. That of Shropshire in 1584 is 
now being transcribed for the press and will be 
pushed to a completion as soon as possible. 
The first volume of the Registers of St. James's, 
Clerkenwell, has been issued to the register 
members within the last fortnight, and its sac* 
cessors will be printed without any unnecessary 
delay. Another work in progpress in the same 
section relates to "The registers of Christ 
Church, Newgate Street"; these have been 
transcribed and will be edited soon. The 
Marriage Registers of St. George's, Hanover 
Square, have been copied to 1769, up to which 
date they contain about 8,000 entries. The 
importance of these resisters to genealogists 
cannot be over-estimated. 

The Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, of Stuttgart, 
will publish this month a novel by the poet 
Wilhelm Jordan, which is the author's first 
attempt at prose fiction. The title is Die 

Sebalds, 

Corrections, — Owing to some delay in the 
delivery of a proof, we have to note the follow- 
ing errata in Dr. M'Ghigor's review of " Pales- 
tine Pilgrims' Text Society (No. I)" in the 
Academy of February 7, P. 93, col. 1, L 6S, 
for "view," read ** renew"; col. 2, L 21, for 
" Theodorius," read "TheodoMus"; col, 3, 1. o, 
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for "me on both," read " one or both "; 1, 46, 
for^Gadomensi," read " Caduinensi." P. 94, 
ool. 1, 1. 8, for '<Makadebsi," read "Mokad- 
deri." 



A MERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Ax international copyright bill, consisting 
of the following five dauses, has been intro- 
dnoed in the Senate hj Mr. Hawley, Senator 
for Connecticut : 

** 1. The dtisens of foreign States and oonntriee 
of which tiie laws, treaties, or oonTentions confer, 
or sh^ hereafter confer, npon citizens of the 
United States lights of copyright equal to those 
icowled to theu own citizens, shall hare in the 
United States rights of copyright equal to those 
enjoyed by dtizims of the United States. 

'*2. This Act shall not apply to any book or 
other robject of oopyiight published before the 
date hereof. 

" 3. The laws now in force in regard to copyright 
shall he applicable to the copyright hereby created, 
except so far as the said laws are hereinafter 
amended or repealed. 

"4. Section 4971 of the Bevised Statutes of the 
United States is hereby repealed. Section 4954 is 
amended by striking out the words ' and a citizen 
of tile United States or resident therein.' Section 
i%1 if amended by striking out the words 'if 
nch tathor or proprietor is a citizen of the United 
States or resident therein.' 

**5. The proclamation of the President of the 
Unified States that such equality of rights cxiste 
in any country shall be conclusiTe proof of such 
eqnality," 

It will be seen that the bill grants full copy- 
right to foreigners, without any stipulation for 
''domestic manufacture." It has received the 
rapport of the American Copyright League, 
and alK> of the best-known New York pub- 
lishers, including Messrs. Harper, Scribner, and 
Patnam. In substance, though not in form, 
it is identical with the Dorsheimer Bill, which 
was favourably reported on last spring by the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Bepre- 
KntatiTOs. The subject, it will be remem- 
bered, found a mention in the recent 
mf'ssage of the President to Congress. The 
prv'sent bill has been introduced in the Senate 
and not in the House of Bepresentatiyes, 
because the latter body will shortly pass out 
of existence, while the former has a continuous 
life; but no immediate action is expected thia 
winter. 

Hb, Fbancis Parkman has presented to the 
library of the Massachusette Historical Society 
a I>art of his MS. material for his series of 
histories of the French in North America. It 
coDsista of thirty-eight volumes, copied ex- 
pressly from French and English arcluves and 
from pfrivato collections. Three volumes are 
rlHtf^l with the private correspondence of Mont- 
calm. Mr. Parkman, we may add, has been 
carryinff on a correspondence in the Nation 
•boot the deportation of the Acadians, in which 
he dia|»ove8 the statement that *' the archives 
of Kova Sootia have been rifled of the docu- 
ments covering the year of expulsion." 

Ks American Socie^ for Psychical Besearch 
has been founded at Boston, with Prof. Simon 
Xewoomb, of Washington, for president. For 
the present it will confine ite attention to ex- 
jeriments in thought transference, and will not 
attempt to collect other evidence. In the 
.^'l^Oll for January 15 Dr. Elliott Coues, the 
wfll-known ornithologist, suggeste a physical 
'"Xfalanation of "telepathy." 

ICk. Oso&qe E. Woobberry's Poe^ in the 
varies of "American Men of Letters," was 
annoonoed to be published in the first week of 



March 1, several months before it is issued in 
England. 

Mr. W. M. Grlswold, the compiler of the 
" Q. P. Indexes," has just issued a Directory 
of writers for the literary press in the United 
States, containing 350 names, based mainly 
upon information supplied by the writers them- 
sdves. We observe that Harvard supplies 
fifty-six graduates to the list, against only 
nineteen from Yale. No less than seventy- 
six were bom in Massachusetts, as compared 
with forty-eight bom in the state of New 
York. Among clergymen, four are Unitarian, 
three CongregationsJ, two Anglican, and one 
Presbyterian. 

The Boston Literary World of January 10 
contains a lone defence of Margaret Fuller 
against the judgment pcused upon her by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, as recently printed in 
his Life. It is written by Mr. Frederick T. 
Foller, her nephew. 

In the New York Publishera* Weeldy of 
December 20, 1884, Mr. Thorvald Solberg com- 
pleted his valuable list of books and articles 
relating to copyright. 



^ The American papers state that Mr. Austin 

^•bson'a new volume of poems, At the Sign of 

*'•' Lyrt, wiU be published at New York about 



A CKNOWLEDOMENTS. 

We have on our table: — Leaders in Modem 
Philanthropy J by Prof. W. J. Blaikie, with 
Fifteen Portraite (Beligious Tract Society) ; 
The Top of the Ladder : How to Beach It, a 
Series of Sxmday Talks with Boys and Girls, by 
the Bev. F. Langbridge (GEtsseU) ; Sea Blossom : 
a Cornish Story, by Mrs. J. A. Owen (S. P. C. K); 
The Beligious Sentiments of Charles Dickens^ 
Collected from his Writings, by C. H. McKenzie 
(Newcastle: Walter Scott); The Beauties of 
Festus, with a Descriptive Index, by a Student 
(Longmans) ; A Voice from the Dim Millions : 
being the TVue History of a Working- Woman, 
edited by C. Despard, Frontispiece by F. Ber- 
nard (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; 2^he Fisherman's 
Text-Book, by S. M. C. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; 
The Last Wolf : a Story of the Fifteenth Centu^, 
by Mrs. Jerome Mercier (S. P. C. K.) ; In tne 
Watches of the Night : Poems, by Mrs. Horace 
Dobell, Vols. III. & IV. (Bemington) ; Canada's 
Poetf James Oay, with an Introduction by 
James Millington (Field & Tuer) ; Brahmanism; 
or. History of Beformed Hinduism, by Bam 
Chandra Bose (Bordon Hxmt); The Dilemmas 
of Labour and Education, by Akin Kdroby 
(Sonnenschein) ; An Important Question in 
Metrology, by C. A. L. Totten (New York: 
Wiley ; London : Triibner) ; The Life and 
Opinions of the Bight Hon. John Bright, by F. 
Watt, with Illustrations (Sangster); Forestry 
of the Ural Mountains, by the Bev. Dr. J. U. 
Brown (Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd) ; Our Ethel : 
a Tale, by M. C. E. (S. P. C. K.); The Seven 
Words on the Cross, and other Hymns, by S. M. C. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) ; Letters to a Cambridge 
Freshman, by Bobt. Somervell (Cassell) ; Public 
Notices and CatUions : a Book for Youth 
(Qtwisby) ; Blind Jem and his Fiddle, by Mary 
E. Palgrave (S. P. C. K.); Three Weddings 
(S. P. C. K.); Bob Curlman's Wife, by the 
Author of " Clary's Confirmation " (S. P. O. K.); 
Scarlet Anemones, by L. T. Meade (Hodder & 
Stou^hton); A Good Copy, by J. Bayford 
Harrison (S. P. C. K.) ; All in the Sun, 
by Mrs. Christophine Goddard (Dean); The 
African Cruiser, by S. Whitohurch Sadler 

{Griffith, Farran, & Co.); Aunt Mary's Bran Pie, 
}j the Author of " St Olave's " (Griffith, Farran 
& Co. ) ; Sunny Land Stories, by the Author of 
" St. Olave's " (Griffith, Farran & Co.) ; Practical 
Help for Infants' Teachers, by J. E. Singleton 
(JaiTold); A Practical and Philological Text-Book 
on the Analysis of Sentences, Parsing, and Punc" 
tuation, by John J. Jones (Longmans) ; Evolu- 



tion in History, Languaae, and Science: Four 
Addresses delivered at the Commencement of 
the Twenty-Fifth Session (1884-5) of the 
Crystal Palace Company's School of Art, Science, 
ana Literature (Simpkin, Marshall & Co^ ; A 
Dresden Bomance, by Laura M. Lane (S. P. C. K); 
The Way Out : Suggestions for Social Beform, by 
Charles J. Bellamy (Putnams) ; Dictati<m Exer- 
cises : a Gh»duatea Collection of Passaffes ex- 
tracted from the Works of Standard Authors 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) ; Chambers's Graduated 
Beaders, Book IV. (Chambers) ; Experimentum 
Brevissimum; or, a Concise Critical View of 
English Ghrammar, from a Mathematical Stand- 
point, by Hubert T. M. Home (Elliot Stock) ; 
The IdyU of the White Lotus, by M. C. (Beeves 
& Turner); Handbook for Needlework Prize 
Associations (Ghiffith, Farran & Co.); Guide- 
Book for Pupil Teachers, by James Beveridge 
(Chsunbers) ; No Beauty, by Harriet L. Childe- 
Pemberton (S. P. C. fe.); The Man with the 
Knapsack, by J. Jackson Wray (Nisbet); An 
Analysis of Wit and Humour, by F. B. Fleet 

iBogpie); Scott's Lay of^ the Last Minstrel, 
Dantos iv., v., and vL, Edited by Arthur Patton 
(Dublin : Browne & Nolan^ ; Sdections from the 
Essays of Elia, Edited oy Lewis A. Barry 
(Dublin : Browne & Nolan); Versiculi : a Latin 
Eleg^ Verse-Book, by the Bev. J. H. Baven 
(Bivingtons) ; Hygiene, Elementary Course^ 
adapted to the syllabus of the South Ken- 
sington Science Department, by Thomas 
London (Chambers) ; Sewing mads Easy : Notes 
of Lessons on Various Stitches (Moffisit & Paige) ; 
A Complete History of Englandfor Junior Classes 
(Blackwood) ; The Mutiny of the **Albatros8," 
by F. Frankfort Moore, Illustrated by W. H. 
Overend (8. P. C. K.) ; Sweet VideU, by M. H. 
Greenhow, illustrated by Gordon Browne 
(S. P. C. K); The Fine ArU and Arts of Design: 
their Origin, Nature, and Influence, with an 
Essay on Becreation, by W. T. Boss (Glasgow : 
Madehose) ; The Anatomy of Tobacco : or. 
Smoking Methodised, Divided, and Considered 
after a New Fashion, by Leolinus Siluriensis 
(Bedway) ; An Agnostic's Progress from the 
Known to the Unknown (Williams & Norgate) ; 
The Spelling Experimenter and Phonetic Investi^ 
gator, conducted by W. B. Evans, in 2 vols. 
(Farrar & Fenton) ; Thought Symbolism and 
Grammatic Illusions, by H. Hutomnson (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) ; The Homology of Economic 
Justice : an Essay, bv an East-Indian Merchant 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.); Lives, Great and 
Simple, by Mrs. G. W. Tooley (Kent) ; Heather- 
diffe; or, "It's no concern of mine," by E. 
Marshall (Nisbet) ; She Stoops to Conquer and 
The Good-Natured Man^ Comedies by Gold- 
smith, edited by Harold littledale (Blackie) ; 
Macaiday's Milton, edited to illustrate tne 
Laws of Bhetoric and Composition, by Alex- 
ander Mackie (Longmans) ; Chaucer, the Gierke's 
Tale, with Life, Grammar, Notes, and Glossary 
rChambers); Materials for Object- Lessons, by 
Charles M'Bae (Chambm) ; In his Courts, by 
Margaret Hayes (S. P. C. K.) ; The Story of a 
Great Delusion, in a series of Matter-of-Fact 
Chapters, by William White (B. W. Allen); 
Viri Illustres Urbis Bomae: an Elementary 
Latin Beading-Book, by G. L. Bennett (Biving- 
tons) ; Songs and Bhymes for the Little Ones, 
compiled bv Mary J. Morrison TPutnams) ; 
Martin Luther : Student, Monk, ana Bef ormer, 
bv John Bae, with Six Illustrations by J. A. 
Vintin, eneraved by W. Ballingall (Hodder & 
Stoughton); Myths in Medicine, and Old-Time 
Doctors, by A. C. Ghirratt (Putnams); The 
Training of Children; or, How to make tie 
Children into Sainte and Soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, by the (General of the Salvation Army 
(Salvation Army Book Stores) ; Pages in Wait- 
ing, by Edmxmd Yates (MaxweU) ; After Office 
Hours, by Edmund Yates (Maxwell) ; Introduce 
tion to the Study of History : Civil, Ecclesiastical^ 
and Literary, by W. B. Boyce (Woolner), &c, 
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A TRANSLATION. 

PABTINO LOYBBS. 

{From the Servian,) 

"WiNDXNo upward rose a slender vine-tree, 
Winding upward round the fort of Buda. 
Ah, no vine-tree was it windina upward, 
But a loving maiden round her lover ! 
Early had the twain begun their loving. 
Loving ever since their days of childhood. 
Now th^ had to say farewell for ever. 

To the maiden thus the stripling murmured : 
''Three broad rivers, maiden, run before thee ; 
Nigh the third a garden green is growing ; 
In the garden blooms a tree of roses ; 
From that rose-tree pluck a rose, maiden. 
Lay it near thy heart, within thy bosom : 
Faster than the rose-leaves fade within it, 
Faster fiades my heart for thee, beloved ! ** 

To the stripling thus the maiden answered : 
" Three high mountains, youth, arise before thee ; 
From the third there flows a quiet fountain ; 
Nigh the fountain lies a rock of marble ; 
On the marble stands a silver chalice ; 
In the sQver chalice lies a snow-flake. 
Bear away the snow-flake from the beaker, 
Lay it near thy heart, upon thy bosom : 
Faster than the flake of snow dissolveth, 
Faster melts my heart for thee, belovM ! " 

Whitley Stokes. 



which they expressed their sense of the false- 
hood and injustice of the charges commonly 
brought against their old commander. What- 
ever other effect that Declaration may have, it 
has already done good to the cause of historical 
investigation by hastening the publication of 
the memoir before us. As observed above, it is 
still only a fragment, as it only comes down to 
the deposition in March 1849 of Gen. Dembin- 
ski from the post of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Hungarian forces. In a second appendix M. 
Gorgey gives us a list of sixty-seven works 
relating to the history of the Himsarian War of 
Independence in Hungarian, German and 
French. Two of these represent the Russian 
and about twice as many the Austrian account 
of the war ; the rest are by Hungarian actors, 
partisans, and critics. Since 1867 the contro- 
versy appears to have been entirely confined to 
Hungarian writers addressing the HiingEtrian 
public. Since 1880 it has become still more 
active owing to the publication of M. Kossuth's 
memoirs. 



THE HUNGARIAN WAR OF 1849. 

The War of Hungarian Independence was 
fought only thirty-five years ago, and several 
of the prominent actors are still alive — notably 
the Governor, Lewis Kossuth, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Arthur Gorgey. It is conse- 
quently still too soon for a final history of that 
interesting struggle to be written. An impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of the subject 
has juflt been pubUshed at Budapest. It is a 
volume of somewhat more than three hundred 
octavo pages entitied From I848 and 1849 {I848 
is 1849-hol\ and written by M. Stephen Gorgey, 
the younger brother of the Commander-in- 
Chief. From the Preface we learn that it 
contains only a portion of the materials 
collected by the author during more than thirty 
years, mainly for the purpose of vindicating the 
fair fame of his elder brother. As an officer in 
the Hungarian army Stephen Gorgey was by 
way of punishment enrolled in an Austrian 
regiment, but was bought out by a friend after 
nearly three years of service. He at once began 
the collection of documents relating to the war, 
some of which he acquired by the goodwill of 
friends, others in spite of his straitened means 
he purchased for money. These collections of 
documents by the adherents of the conquered 
cause had of course to be carefully concealed 
from the Austrian authorities until that tyranny 
was overpast, i.e., about 1865. An interesting 
appendix tells us how the officer who was 
entrusted with the destruction of the archives 
of GorgeVs corps (TarmSe preferred to preserve 
them at his own peril. Tnose papers which he 
was able to carry about with mm he succeeded 
in preserving ; the rest, which he was obliged to 
trust to a non-commissioned officer, were lost. 
In 1865 he made over the documents he had 
guarded so long to his former commander, from 
whom they passed into Stephen Gorgey's 
collection. After so many years spent in 
collecting materials it was only in the ** seven- 
ties *' that family cares and professional engage- 
ments left M. GK)rgey sufficient leisure to begin 
writing his memoirs, of which the volume 
before us is a sort of extract. A year ago he 
still entertained the melancholy resolution of 
keeping his memoirs impublishea until after his 
own death and that of his cruelly maligned 
brother. Fortunately he was led to change his 
mind by the Declaration, dgned by 207 officers 
and soldiers of the Hungarian army of 1849, and 
presented to Gen. Gorgey last November, in 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

It is impossible to maintain an equal amount 

of excellence in each succeeding number of a 

periodical of the nature of the Antiquary ; but 

we thin^ that even when at low water-mark a 

higher level should be reached than we find in 

thu month's number. With the exertion of 

I the second part of Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt's 

''Yenice before the Stones," and Mr. G. B. 

Leathom's '^ Insecurity of English Coasts in 

the Past," both of which are good servioeable 

papers, there is reaUy nothing that deserves 

criticism^ The Antiqtuiry should aim not at 

reproducing the knowledge to be found in 

printed books, but at adding to our store. 
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ABETHUSA AND AliPHElTS. 

Satton Court : Jan. 31, 1885. 
I lately mentioned to a olassioal friend that I 
had seen Alpheus rising from the sea at Syra- 
ouse, and the fact seemed to him new and 
interesting enough to be worth telling your 
readers. Forty years ago I had gone in a boat 
to the scene of the great Athenian disaster; 
and outside the sea-wall, within which the 
washerwomen were at their work (since then, I 
believe, forbidden) in the fountain of Arethusa, 
the boatmen pointed out to me that a larg^ 
stream of fresh water was welling up in the 
sea ; and they told me that an English admiral 
— whom I understood to have been Nelson — 
had watered his fleet there. I found the stream 
or spring marked on an Italian map with the 
name of Occhio di Zilica. Was not this 
Alpheus ? I have not found any recent notice 
of this curious phenomenon, though great 
scholars have described their visits to the foun- 
tain of Arethusa close by. And when, some 
years ago, I inquired in the Spectator whether 
any one had, like myself, seen this fresh- water 
spring in the sea at Syracuse, there was no 
answer, except that there was a like spring in 
the Bay of Bombay. But Brydone {Timr 
through Sicily and Maltu, 1774) thus speaks 
of it: — 

'* At a little distance from the fountain of 
Arethusa, there is a very large spring of fresh- 
water that boils up iu the sea. It is called 
Oechio di Ziliea, and by some Alpheus, who id 
supposed by the poets to have pursued Arethusa 
below the sea all the way to Sicily. As this spriii<> 
is not taken notice of by any of the great number 
of the antients that speak of Arethusa, it is most 
probable that it did not then exist, and is a purt 
of that foimtain that has since burst out before 
its arrival at the Island of Ortigia. Had it been 
visible in the time of the Greeks, there is no doubt 
that they would have made use of this as a btroii^ 
argument to prove the submarine journey of 
Arethusa ;'a8 it in fact rises at some distance in the 
sea, and pretty much iu the same direction that 
Greece lies from Ortigia. It sometimes boils up 
so strongly that after piercing the salt water I a^ii 
told it can be taken up very little affected by it." 

Brydone's , observations correspond with my 
own; but I cannot agree mth his infereneis 
from the silence of the Greek writers. We know- 
that nothing is more common than thepuzzlin g 
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silence of writers, ancient and modem, as to 
6tct8 they must have known, and might have 
been expected to record. Not that I write to 
explain the legend of Arethnsa and Alpheus. 
I prefer to believe it, and to find m my 
recollectioii of what I saw, not a link with 
Sicilian washerwomen and English admirals, 
bat with the days and the life when a man 
might 

'^flsTB glimpses that would make him less forlorn : 

Hays Bight of I^teos rising from the sea, 

And hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.'* 

Edwabd Stbachst. 



ODIN. 



» Bne Bervaaadoni, Paris : Feb. 10, 1865. 
The discussion which is now going on in the 
oolomns of tiie AoADBiiY, between the most 
eminent exponents of Germanic lore, concern- 
ing the ohmraoter of Odin and the meaning of 
bs name, may perhaps tnm some readers into 
sceptics as regards mythology. One says Odin is 
the heaven ; another, Odin is the wind ; accord- 
ing to a third, Odin is the storm. There is, by 
the way, no lack of etymologies ; each of these 
opinions is supported by a learned etymology 
i^idi pretends to be the genuine one. The 
discussion may remind the outsider of well- 
known speculations in clouds in the state of 
Denmark: 

" Hmlti, Do you see yonder cloud, that's almost 
in shape of a camd ? 

Polomus. By the mass, and 'tis like a camel, 
indeed. • 

SmleL Mefhinks, it is like a weasel. 

PoUmut. It is backed like a weasel. 

SmUt. Or Uke a whale. 

hioniut, Yery like a whale. ..." 

flare Shaksperian ezegetes noticed that Hamlet 
was a forerunner of atmospheric mythology ? 

Prof. Max Miiller's theory, although more 
comprehensive than ijie others, seems to me, in 
■ome way, henotheistic. By making everything 
of Odin, ** the striker with the thunderbolt, the 
weather-god, the storm-god," and, next, by 
transition, "the All-Father, solemn ana 
majestic," does not the learned professor take 
too Htile notioe of Thdr (Donar), whose empire 
of the storm has not been questioned vet, who 
may show his hammer as a proof of his rule, 
>nd throw it into the scale against all ety- 
mologies? Is not Thdr resklly the Qermanic 
thonder-god ? If anything may be considered 
certain in mythology, it imdoubtedly is that 
the hammer ia the thunderbolt ; and if Thdr, 
the warrior witb the hammer {heatus poesidens !) 
is the thunder-god, Odin's character must 
f^riginally have Been somewhat different. I 
^y originally because I do not believe in the 
imniatability of divine characters. It is not 
to be denied that a concept may easily be 
^e?«loped out of another, when men believe 
in the actoal presence of some god in Heaven 
—and hy this wGord " god " I mean a man with 
npechuniaa powers — different and contem- 
ponaeons apinions are easily accountable. One 
may perceive several gods, relations, rivals, or 
focnues ; another may attribute all phenomena 
in the sky to the same god. It depends on the 
*nhjective tendencies of obscure consciences. 
piTWKty of fancies, and, therefore, of concepts — 
in other termsy a mvthical anarchy —is customary 
at epochs (and also in societies or classes, in 
Preoeh I should say da/M des milieux) when 
heliefs have not been unchangeably settled by 
(^Mmcfls or expressed in dogmas by theolo- 
euQS. Unity* always consistent with itself, is 
%d in the natnxe of myths, no more than in 
the nature of clouds ; and mythology is unity 
^j when worked out by poets or by a sacer- 
^f^ caste, or by mythologists ! 

Lei OS look at those savages whom Prof. 
Hax MiiUer did not think below his attention 
a^ ; let US consider the uncultured 



strata of our European societies and the children. 
The result will be the same in the main. We 
shall find diversity, or henotheism as an acci- 
dent in this diversity. Of course, in the struggle 
of myths, there is a ** survival of the fittSt," 
the survival of those myths which a clan or 
a Society find more expressive, and coming 
nearer to what seems the actual circumstances 
of Nature. 

To return to the Odin question (heaven, 
wind, or storm ?), we may observe that phe- 
nomena which to us seem most different or 
even opposite may be conceived as proceeding 
from the same hidden cause. Are these things 
more contrary than the sun and the rain ? and 
was not Victor Hugo right when he wrote, to 
express contrasts in life, 

'' La vie, h61as ! dont on s'ennuie, 
O'est le soleil aprds la ploie ! " 

Still, I read the other day that Samoans attri- 
bute hath to the same being, the Someone in 
the sky : *' Rain thev supposed to be caused by 
the sun, and said tnat if he was a long time 
without giving any, some of the stars got angry, 
and stoned him until he caused rain to fall " 
(Turner's Bamoa^ p. 331). BCenry Gaidoz. 



Oxford: Feb. 8, 1886. 
*' Even in the ' dark ages,' as Dr. Yigfusson 
calls them, which followed the fifteenth cen- 
tury." Columbus, Luther, the men of the 
Beiormation, ushering in the dark ages ! what 
a statement Dr. Taylor puts down to me ! 
What I said reads plain enough — *' During the 
fifteenth century . . . the navigation of those 
days • . . that in those dark ages . . ." This 
puts me in mind of the fijrst Latin word I saw ; 
though but a little child, I see it still as if it had 
been yesterday — a tiny Icelandic volume, con- 
taining songs, all in black type, only one sen- 
tence in Boman type — ^the first, too, tliat I saw — 
vale Pie Lector ! J looked with wistful, wonder- 
ing eyes at this, as it was so nicely printed, 
and wanted to know what it meant; but 
nobody could tell me. I have learnt the secret 
since that day, and behold here is our old friend. 
Pie Lector^ minus the gentleness, making me say 
a very improper thing. 

But to revert to our dismal subject-matter — 
ffekelber^y Heckenfell, Hedebemie, Heklu-fell. 
The notion that the volcanoes of Iceland were 
the pits of hell is not of yesterday. Saxo, the 
Danish chronicler, writing about 1209, and the 
Norwegian writer of the King's Mirror (middle 
of the thirteenth century^ discuss it seriously as 
a cxurent opinion of their time. Misbeliefs die 
hard, so, still in the middle of last century, 
people told a famous naturalist and traveller 
that pitch-black ravens, with beaks and claws 
of iron, hovered over the crater of Mount 
Heda, flying at and tearing the traveller that 
ventured to the mountain's top. Two centuries 
and a half anterior to that date there was one of 
the great eruptions of Mount Heda ; Old John 
Egilsson, the chronider, gives an account of it 
from the mouth of his grandfather, who was 
then, thirteen years old, at the school of Seal- 
holt, within the dear sight of the fire. Three 
men, he says — and he gives their names, all 
persons of worth and respectability — saw a 
king's crown in the flames ; and it was com- 
puted, says he, that the King of Norway (our 
own king) died on that very day. This, then, 
was the heating of the apartments for his 
maiestv's reception. Qrim old republican 
loelanaers ! In Sweden and Denmark ** go to 
Hedkenfidd " was a favourite curse. In an old 
Danish hymn or song of the sixteenth century 
I remember having read, horrihile dictu^ of a 
drove or hunt of condemned souls on the way 
to Mount. Hecla from Denmark. Satan, the 
drover, called Lureman, sings out, *^ Come, 
come, come you must to Heckenfield, to Hecken, 
to Hecken, to Heckenfield, with the swarm of 
sonls, into the black hole." Xf one wants to 



write Gesta Diaboli, here is something for him • 
Woden, the giver of song, is here altogether 
"out of court." 

Observe that, in the old Icelandic annals, 
Mount Hecla is always called Heklu-feU (the 
full name) ; at the year 1430 there is a longbrei^; 
but by the time of the Bevival, about 1600, 
*' Hecla," the shortened form, had obtained. 
The reader would bear this in mind, for 
Heckenfield, Hekel-berg, John of Heckle- 
bemie's house, must needs have spnmg from 
Mount Hecla, when it still bore its old name 
in full. When the Englishman, nowadays, 
says " Mount Hecla " he is right. In turning 
to the pages of Grimm's Mythology^ I see no 
reason why Heckolberend and all the rest be 
not all of one descent. Bemember this, that 
heklu-nialSr (Hekelman), applied to Woden, 
only occurs in two late insignificant Icelandic 
texts ; in the one instance, it is notoriously an 
interpolation put into an older text. Among 
the hundred names of Woden in Old Norse 
poetry there is not one whisper about ** Hekla." 
We may dismiss it altogether. Let Mount 
Hecla have his due; for, though all else be 
small and Lilliputian about Iceland, her volca- 
noes, of a certainty, are not. That legends 
should carry the name of her most famed vol- 
cano into Westphalia, nay, even into Bavaria, 
and Swabia, why not P Men, even in those 
dark days, had f andes and demonic instincts ; 
and volcanoes are no Crystal Palace fireworks. 
And now vale Pie Lector ! G. Vigfusson. 



MYTHS Ain) HOUSEHOLD TALES. 

London : Feb. 7, 1886. 

I am much gratified by Mr. Lang's acknow- 
ledgment that I have succeeded in giving a 
fair statement of his theories on mythology. 
My belief that I have correctly appreciated ms 
position is further confirmed by the fact that 
the arguments he has brought forward in reply 
to my criticisms are in substance precisely those 
whicn I expected him to use. I feel, no doubt, 
that these arguments all admit of a suf&dent 
answer ; but whether I can present the answers 
intelligibly within the reasonable limits of a 
letter to tne Academy is very doubtful indeed. 
However, I will do what I can. 

But first let me say a word as to the general 
character of Mr. Lang's theories. In answer 
to the accusation of want of method, Mr. 
Lang stated in a former correspondence that 
his aim was to foUow ''the method of evolu- 
tion." This expression would aptly enough 
describe the process which a German ''name- 
less somebody " is said to have adopted in 
studying the natural history of the camel ; but 
in any other sense the phrase does not seem to 
me a happy one. The principle of evolution, 
as varioiLsly applied or misapplied, may give 
rise to many radically different methods. But 
my complaint is that Mr. Lang*s theory of 
mythology is, in one legitimate sense of the 
word, the very opposite of an " evolutionary '' 
theory. That is to say, he accounts for the 
origin of myths on the principle of conscious 
invention, whereas the theories which he rejects 
do at least endeavour to account for it on the 
principle of spontaneous erowth. 

My first objection to A&. Lang's theory was 
that the invention of stories of "nameless 
somebodies " is unlikely to have been a charac- 
teristic of primitive thought. Mr. Lang repUes 
by saying that the heroes of modem savage 
Mdrchen are generally nameless. Now (1) this 
does not prove very much. Modem savages 
have ages of unwritten history behind them, 
and there has been time enough for crop after 
crop of myths (and other tales about named 
persons^ to grow up and then die down into 
tales 01 somebody. (2) It is very likdy that 
the heroes of savage tales are not quite so 
frequently nameless as Mr. Lang thinks. To 
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a oivilised ooUeotor of savage tales the names of 
the personages are the least interesting part of 
the tale ; he is therefore likely in many cases to 
omit to ascertain or record them (imless he has a 
theory that tilie tales may be degraded nature- 
myths, and, therefore, the name may turn out 
to be siffnifioant). Moreover, the " savage,*' in 
telling his stories to a missionary or traveller, 
may often, very naturally, tell them in an 
anonymous form« I may know a stor^ which 
is chiefly interesting to me as illustratmg the 
character of some person of my acquaintance. 
In relating it to our common friends, I, of 
course present it as a story about Smith or 
Jones. But the story mav seem to me, in itself, a 
good joke, and I may teU it to a stranger; and 
then it becomes, most mobably, a tale of a 
<* nameless somebody." Besides, in some cases, 
religious feeling may prevent the savage from 
mentioning to an unsvmpathetic foreigner the 
names of the heroes of his myths. And further 
(3) Mr. Lang*s own statement is that the per- 
sonages of stories among the Zulus are 
generally named ; among the Eskimo, helf are 
named and half nameless ; among the Samoyeds 
most are nameless ; and in Qerman household 
tales names seldom occur. Beally this pro- 
gression is rather favourable, if anything, to 
the theory that the farther away you get from 
'* primitive savagery" the more important does 
the part of the *' nameless someboay " become. 
Mr. Lang next urges that when children in- 
vent a story, they generally begin with the 
formula, "There was once a man,*' or ** There 
was once a little boy." Quite so. But when 
children invent stories (and it is not every 
child who does so), they invent them after l^e 
pattern of the tales that have been told them 
by their elders. And to civilised elders the 
notion of the "nameless somebody" comes 
naturally enough. By the way, my own ex- 
perience is that, if 1 tell my dbildren a tale 
beginning, "There was once a little girl," it 
usually provokes the instant question, "And 
what was her name F " 

But Mr. Lang says that, as against me per- 
sonally, it is neemess to prove that myths 
originated in mere tales about Somebody. I 
have conceded, he says, that myths have been 
transferred from their original heroes to others, 
and have undergone romantic expansion. 
Therefore, it seems, I am bound to admit that 
all philological analysis of mythic names is 
useless. Not quite so fkst. I beUeve that there are 
many instances in which the name of a mythic 
hero seems to point to his being a personifica- 
tion of an elemental object or power, and most 
of the incidents of his story are capable of a 
reasonable explanation on this supposition. In 
these cases I am not prepared to set aside the 
obvious inference. The possibility of confusion 
of myths and of romantic expansion must 
always be borne in mind by wav of caution ; 
and that is aU. To quote a parallel case : Mr. 
Lang may possibly believe that the maxim, 
pater e$t qttem nuptitie demomtrani^ is very far 
from being universally true. But he is not, 
therefore, logically bound to throw ridicule 
upon Mr. G^ton's researches touching here- 
ditary genius. 

To my argument that much of ancient divine 
mythology must in the nature of things be still 
surviving in some disguised form, Mr. Lang 
replies, as I expected, by saying that the 
populace of Europe remained all through below 
the level of the mgher mythology. In this, of 
course, there is much truth. I never supposed 
that Ghreek swineherds or ploughmen were well 
up in the Hesiodic theogony. But there is 
reason to think that many of the larger 
features of divine stor^ were generally known, 
and many individual mcidents were known in 
particular localities. And as to the inferior 
mythology of the Qteek populace, which sddom 



proof whatever that it originated in tales of 
"nameless somebodies." Mr. Lane himself 
seems to admit that it consisted very largely of 
nature-myth. However, with regard to the 
probable extent of the survival of ancient 
mythology in household tales, Mr. Land's latest 
statement seems, in its comparative liberality, 
a decided improvement upon the grud&;ing 
concession he made in the £itroduction to Mrs. 
Hunt's book. 

And now as to aetiological myths, and my 
contention that they are " an unessential after- 
fi;rowth on a previously existing mythology." 
mr, Lang seems to me to overlook the probabuity 
that most of what he regards as aetiological 
stories have originated, not so much in the 
sense that a natural fact required to be ac- 
counted for, as in the desire to find traces of 
the activity of some famous personage. Take 
the case Tan exceptionally favourable one for Mr. 
Lang) ox the Eildon Hills legend. Mr. Lang*s 
formula of its origin is this : " The Eildon mil 
is split in three. Who split it ? Michael Scot 
the wizard. " But even in this instance, may not 
the true formula j ust as likely be this : ' * Michael 
Scot the wizard lived hereabouts. Has he left 
his mark anywhere ? Yes ; look at the Eildon 
Hills." And, in the case of many such stories, 
the latter sort of explanation is obviously the 
more reasonable. Mr. Lang knows the popular 
accounts of the origin of the cross on tne ass's 
back and of the thumb-marks on the haddodc. 
It might have happened that the Gospel inci- 
dents of the ride into Jerusalem and of St. 
Peter and the tribute-money had come down to 
us merely in popular legend.. Had it been so, 
would not Mr. Lanff have disposed of both 
stories as being in tneir essence aetiological 
myths ? 

With regard to the influence of language on 
thought Mr. Lan^ says : " It was thought, the 
notion of all things as personal, that gave 
genders to language, not langpiage that im- 
posed an error on mought." Agreed ; but let 
us take a concrete instance. A " primitive 
man," before he has spoken or heard speak of 
the sun, has a feeUng tnat it is either a man or 
a woman, or something like a man or a woman. 
That is to say, the sight of the sun at one 
moment calls up in his imagination the picture 
of a man, at another moment that of a woman. 
But when he comes to speak about the sun, he 
has to make a definite choice. Suppose he elects 
to call it a man. The fact that he has done so 
once will give him a tendency to do so again ; 
the female figure drops out of his imagination, 
and he believes thenceforward that there is some- 
bodv in male human form who disguises himself 
as the sun. Another man may have made the 
opposite choice, and he speaks and thinks of a 
Sim-woman. Both conceptions might come 
into common tradition, or only one of them 
might do so. In the former event there would 
arise the notion of two different human beings, 
each of whom is in some confused way identical 
with the sun. I give this as one illustration of 
the way in which, as I believe, lanKuaffe has 
transformed the vaeue " notion of aU thmgs as 
personal" into a definite anthropomorphism. 
I cannot help suspecting that one sroimd of 
Mr. Lang's inabihty to recognise the myth- 
making power of language may be expressed in 
the classic words — 



belonged entirely to a period long anterior to his- 
tory. Inowleamthat,sofarfromthi8b6ingth6 
case, there are in civilised countries three dasses 
of people whom he regards as living still m the 
heart of the mythopoeic age — ^namely, peasants 
ladies, and persons who disagree with Mr! 
Lan^. But, as Mr. Grant Allen says, " perhaps 
this IS only his fun." At any rate, I thought 
Mr. Lan^ had more than once declined to listen 
to the evidence of the Yq^as, on the ground 
that the date of the Yedas was long subsequent 
to the mythopoeic ap;e. It appears to me that 
a very notable addition to the dramaH$ persome 
of mythology has quite recently been made, in 
the person of Somebody (with a capital S). 

Although I do not expect Mr. Lauff to admit 
the justice of any of m^ criticisms on his theory, 
I tniat he will perceive that t^ey have b^n 
written (as German reviewers say) sine ira 
et studio — except so far as studium may be taken 
to mean a hearty goodwill towards fdl who 
are trying to throw light on a difiicult and 
important subject. Hsnby Bradley. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, Feb. 16, 4 p.m. AsUtlo : *< On the PaUayas of 
Boathem India,'' by the Rev. T. Fonlkes. 

8p.m. Viotoila Institate: "The Eyolation of 



8 p.] 
Relijrioi 



n«" by Dr. Blaokett. 



TUBSDAT, Feb. 17, 3 p.m. Royal Institatlon : ** Mnaeums 
and National Eduoation«" by ProL Sidney CoIvId. 
7 p ju. Society of Azchiteots. 



P-TW- Sodsty 

7.46 p.m. Statistiofd: ** Populatlim Statlstios 
of China?' by Sir Blohard Temple. 

8_p.m. CMl Enslneers: *'The Metropoliiain 
and Dlstriot Ballways," by Mr. B. Baker and Mr. 
J. Wolfe Bany. 

6.80 p.m. Zoological : " Stmctaral Ghaxacten 
and Clasaifioation of the OackOos," by Mr. F. E. 
Beddard ; '* Bescrlptiona of Uie Phytophagous 

Ooleoptera of Japan,'^' by Mr. M. JaoobL 

Wednesday, Feb. 18, 11.80 a.m. Biitiah Hnaenm: 
** Egyptian Antiqoltiea," by Mlaa Baloe. 

8 p.m. South Place Institute, Finabory : " Oli- 
garohy and Democracy," by Mr. J . A. Ploton. 
Thubsdat, Feb. 19, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : "Tbe 
New Chemistry," by Prof. Dewar. 

4.80 p.m. Koyal Sodel^. 

8 p.m. Liinnean: ** Recent Ephemeildae or Hay- 
Files'' (Part ni.). by the Rev. A. E. Eaton; 
' * MoBsee uf the Genua Fittident/' by Mr. W. Mitten ; 
** Strooture of Ambulacra of Laving Diadematictae," 
by Prof. Duncan. 

Span. Civil Engineers : " Water Supply," by 
Dr. W. Pole. 

8 p jn. Historical : AmmaJ General Hoeiing. 

8UK>p.m. Antiquarlea: "OnaCopyof Albertas 
Magnus de Seoretia MuUerum printed by Maob- 
linljL" by Prof. Ferguson. 
FBXDAY,Feb. 90, 11.80a.m. British Museum : " Egyptian 
Art," by Miss Beloe. 

8 p.m. Philological: ''Old-Irish DedenaioD." 
by Dr. Whltiey Stokes. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : *'Tlie Solar Corona," 
by Dr. W. Hugidna. _ 

SATuaDAT, Feb. 91, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: "The 
Scale on which Nature works," by Mr. G. John* 
stone Stoney. 



" ! for the sake of Somebody ! " 



If it be once granted that language has this 
power, then it will follow that nature-myth is 
competent not only to create imaginary beinffs, 
but to provide these beings with detailed 
bioffraphies; and our dear friend Somebody 
mi^t, sad to think, be in serious danger of 
losmg his occupation. 

It seems I haye to apologise to Mr. Lang for 

one misrepresentation of his opinions. I said 

comes intQ evidence in liten^ture, there is no I that he seemed to hold that the mythopoeic age 



SCIENCE. 

J. N. Madvigii Adversartorum Critieorum 
Volumen Tertium. (Hanniae.) 

Thi publication of the two yolumes of Mad- 
yig's AdverMria Critiea^ in 1871 and 1873, 
might well have seemed to mark the ingatber- 
ing of << the last fruit off an old tree." M 
the untiring energy of the veteran scholar 
sufficed to carry him through yet another 
task, vhich would have overtaxed many a 
younger man ; and the comprehensive treatise 
'^ On the Constitution and Administration A 
the Boman State," noticed in these columitf I 
at the time of its appearance, diowed thstj 
the physical affliction "whic^ had resulted ia 
''an almost complete Iobs of the power ol 
reading or writing" for himself, had done 
little to impair the soundness of the authoi^flj 

i'udgment, or the accuracy of his scholarBhipj 
^ow, when the illustrious Dane has nearlr 
reached his eightieth year, we have again m 
gleaning of the latest results of his unwearied 
reading. 
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The thiiS volame of the Ado&rsarta Critiea 
cannot \)e compared in importance to either of 
tike pronoTis Tolumes. In the first place, it 
is less than half the hulk of either of 
them; and, secondly, it contains emendations 
on both Greek and Latin authors, so that the 
amount of the contributions to either literature 
\i not veiy great. Then, again, even more 
than before, emendations have not been ez- 
daded which have been previouslj suggested 
bj others, if the author hit upon them inde- 
pendently, or considered that they had been 
undeserredly neglected. On the other hand, 
with the exception of a single not yery happy 
conjecture upon Juvenal, there are none of 
the nofortonate excursions into the field of 
Latin poetry which, in the case of the second 
Tolame, brought upon its writer the scofEs of 
miny lesser men, and the crushing but not 
undesenred censures of Eitschl. There are no 
l^ quantities here, no open defiance of the 
lavs of comic rhythm and prosody. For 
more than two-thirds of the Tolume Madvig 
is dealing as a master with Latin prose ; for 
nearly half of it, in correcting the text of 
Cicero, he is on ground where some of his 
most brilliant successes have been won, and 
There, since the death of Halm, he has been 
without a rival among continental scholars. 

On Homer Mad vig proposes two conjectures, 
both somewhat attractive. In Iliad iii. 41, 
for the doubtful xnro^iov SXXjujv he would read 
a substantive equivident to the later vTrcoiriov, 
in the sense of '' disgrace " ; in Iliad vi. 290, 
he would replace ras by rovs, thus making Paris 
bring the robes, and not the women who wrought 
them, from Sidon : vird^eos, however, is not 
Eo indefensible in form as he supposes it to be 
>/. Cortius, Principles, ii. 289) ; whether the 
latta aaggestion is admissible depends partly 
oil the importance which we attach to a cita- 
tion m Herodotus. On the Ajax there are 
£^n emendations, on the ion thirteen. 
Some of these show wonderful ingenuity, both 
of conjecture and of interpretation ; but none 
cuiy, to my own mind, the conviction of 
final inentability, while others again have 
little in any way to recommend them. Even 
the correction which Madvig regards as most 
c&ttan'-to read in Aj. 1281 <A) av fi-^, 
^1 for ovSk avfifiijvai — ^though better than 
Schneidewin's defence of the traditional text, is 
act to be preferred to Hermann's conjecture. To 
substitute TcXas for voXv in Aj. la57 is surely 
to force upon Sophocles a far more unnaturcd 
expression than that to which exception is 
taken. Nor ia the serious difficulty in Ion 
12S8 well met by^the suggestion of varpos iv 
«wca, v€fo for irarpo? ^ ohalav Xcya>. 

On Herodotus there are thirty-six emenda- 
tions of the text of Stem. In i. 27, &p & Seot 
for 9fu/i€iw, is more ingenious than, convinc- 
iag; is c. 1S2 0coyovnfF, strange as it may 
Kern, appears to be well supported from the 
Areita : in c. 195 the difficulty which Mad- 
vig finds in mpiPaXkofAtyoi is removed by 
taking it as thrown in by an after-thought, 
"wrapping it round himself.'' In ii. 25, 
he must certainly be right in inserting avev 
before iw€fULW» Stein's text makes Herodotus 
eootradict himself, as well as the facts of the 
t^, and Abichf 8 oIk eomov has little or no 
vithority. In c. 93 Herodotus ought perhaps 
^ have written ojnntf for ovtcm, but ike fol- 
lowing rpc^^MFoc (apparently overlooked by 
^▼ig) makjM it very doubtful whether he 



did. Of the other emendations some, like 
^c(T6ai for I\c(r0ai in vii. 10, 1, are very 
attractive; others, like tq ^ for rgSc ik in 
viii. 94, seem due only to a misunderstanding. 
Of the emendations in Demosthenes the best 
have been anticipated by Cobet. The numerous 
suggestions on the fragments quoted by 
Athenaeus have been already published in 
the memorial volume issued a year or two 
ago in honour of the lamented Charles Ghraux, 
and do not call for discussion here. Among 
the miscellaneous conjectures upon Greek 
authors there is one on Herodian which goes 
near to carry away the palm for badness 
among all the vagaries of eminent scholars. 
For opoNra Iv apXQ rbv v€aylav ycvoficvov (said 
of Mammaea, the mother of Alexander 
Severus) Madvig gravely proposes to read 

More interest will be naturally awakened 
by Madvig's criticisms on Cicero. It is now 
flfty-fLve years since he made his valuable 
contributions to the excellent edition of 
the De Orators by his countryman Hen- 
richsen ; and since that time he has done very 
little directly for the rhetorical works ; hence 
the twenty-five pages which he has now 
devoted to these will be studied with especial 
attention. In Be Orat.y i. 198, Madvig 
recognises, as others had previously, how 
much the sentence is improved by the omis- 
sion of qui or its replacement by alii ; but the 
text is more defensible than he admits. In 
i. 219, his conjecture is much simpler than 
that usually adopted to restore sense to an 
unquestionably corrupt passage, and deserves 
to be welcomed. In i. 236, he has hit a blot 
in the reasoning of Cicero ; but a consideration 
of the context shows that it is not lawful to 
remove it in the way that Madvig suggests, 
for the very phrase which he wishes to correct 
away is needful for the antithesis. In i. 248, 
his suggestion iure, *^ by a plea of justifica- 
tion " (cf. ii. 106), is clearly better than the 
traditional in iure, *^ before the praetor." But 
in i. 254, aeeedsret is fully justified by the 
examples in Boby, § 1517 (where the rule is 
more exactly stated than in Madvig, § 382, 
obs. 4), and quo plus sihi aetatis aceeleret 
strikes one as very doubtful Latin; at the 
least, we ought to have had aetas ; while in 
§ 256 the suggestion of iterum for iter is by 
no means happy, l^or is the emendation 
which he puts forth on ii. 128, ignoring, as 
it does, the reading of the best MSS., l&ely 
to be accepted '' sine dubio." In the corrupt 
passage in ii. 193, Madvig's sponte aliena ilia 
dieentis, ''as he utters those words at the 
bidding of another," in view of the extreme 
rarity of the phrase sponte aliena, is not likely 
to be preferred to Jeep's ut sua sponte aliena 
dicentisy though even this is somewhat doubt- 
ful. In several other passages of the same 
book his emendations fail to carry conviction 
as necessary. In iiL 79, Madvig has two sug- 
gestions, both of some value ; in iii. 107, Us 
emendation is not so good as those of Koch 
and Sorof . 

On the Orator ten emendations are offered, 
some of considerable boldness, though curi- 
ously enough only one of these touches upon 
any of the passages noted by Heerdegen as 
especially difficult. The most ingenious is 
Aesehini plorare for the senseless dicitphtra 
in § 57 ; the treatment of § 163 suffers from a 
defective knowledge of tiie reading of the 



MSS. ; the suggestion of assieulorum in §230 is 
very unfortunate. 

It would be impossible within the present 
limits to discuss even one in twenty of the 
emendations suggested on Cicero's EpisUes — 
an inexhaustible field— or the hanily less 
numerous corrections proposed in his Orations. 
Many of them aro excellent, and must cer- 
tainly not be overlooked by future editors; 
for instance on the pro Caeeina there are nine 
or ten, of which the greater number are litUe 
less than certain. 

On Tacitus, Madvig offers twenty-seven 
emendations of the Annals, sixteen of the 
Histories, and one of the Agricola, in addi- 
tion to the numerous instances in which he 
concurs in corrections previously made, but 
not in all cases generally accepted. Of the 
suggestions made upon the Annals, that on 
iii. 12, is plausible, while those on iv. 33, and 
vi. 2, 14, 36, and 49, approach certainty. 
Some of those on the later books are also 
deserving of attention. Several of the cor- 
rections of the Histories, too, are particularly 
good. 

On the whole it may fairly be said that this 
last volume of the Adversaria Critiea is by 
no means unworthy of its author's almost 
unrivalled reputation. That there is some 
chaff mixed with the wheat is in the nature 
of things. It is not to be expected that out 
of something like a thousand suggestions, all 
should be even plausible, much less certain. 
But there is unquestionably much that is of 
permanent value ; and it is true of Madvig* 
as of our own great Bentley, that more is to be 
learnt from him when he is wrong, than from 
most scholars when they happen to be right. 

A. S. WiLKnrs. 



OBITUARY. 



Mb. Biohard Atkinson Peacock, a civil 
engineer and aFeUowof the Geological Society, 
died in London on February 2. He was a 
speciaUst, possessed with a consumiag desire 
for investigating the causes of volcanoes and 
of subsidences of the earth. On these sub- 
jects he published several volumes containing 
many curious theories and much interesting 
information. One of bis earliest works was an 
inquiry, Whoit is and whoA is not the cause 
of activity in Earthquakes and Volcanoes f 
This was followed by a treatise On Steam 
as the Motive Power in Earthquakes and 
Volcanoes, which was passed through the 
press in Jersey in 1870 and re-issued in 1882. 
buring 1866 and 1867 he contributed to The 
Artisan a series of papers on *' Vast Sii^dngs 
of Land," which were collected together in the 
following year into a volume unaer the title 
of Physical and Historical Evidences of Vast 
Sinkings of land on the North and West Coasts 
of France and South^Westem Coasts of Eng* 
land. This volume contained an enormous 
quantity of information, which he had spent a 
Hf etime in acquiring. Mr. Peacock was the 
eldest son of Mr. John Peacock, and was bom 
at Slyne, near Lancaster, December 8, 1811. 

It is with much regret that we announce the 
death of Mr. Edwara Caldwell Bye, who had 
held for many years the librarianship of the 
Boyal Geograplucal Society. Mr. Bye was well 
known as an entomologist, having written ex- 
tensively on the Coleoptera. He was editor of 
the Zoological Record and a constant contributor 
to the Field newspaper. Full of energy and a 
great lover of athletic sports, he seemed likely 
to enjoy a long lease of life ; but an attack of 
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small pox speedily pro'vad fatal, and he died on 
the 1th. instant, at the comparatively early age 
of fifty-two. 



C0RRE8P0NDEN0E. 

THE SOUJl plant. 



Kew : Feb. 8, 1865. 

The Hflm described by Mr. A. Houtum- 
Schindler in his letter in the Academy, January 
31, p. 83, agrees sufficiently well with a Sar- 
costemma. The Parsis appear, however, to use 
other plaits as the soma. Dr. Watt has recently 
sent me from India a scrap of one of these, and 
my colleague. Prof. Ohver, finds it indis- 
tinguishable from Ephedra vulgaris. This 
abounds in Afghanistan, and extends thence 
westward to the Mediterranean. It is a small 
rigid shrub, with what would be popularly re- 
garded as leafless jointed branches, which are 
sometimes knotted. It bears in profusion small 
red berries, which are sweet and eaten on the 
Sutlej. 

M. Houtum-Sohindler mentions that the 
Persian dictionaries recognise a second Hflm 
beside the SarcoBtemma, He says ** the fruit is 
much liked by partridges ; it resembles a tama- 
risk tree." Perhaps the latter remark woxdd 
be near enough for Ephedra in the case of 
Tamarix articulata. But he also says it is *' a 
deadly poison " (though apparenti^ not to par- 
tridges). This does not agree with Ephedra, 
which is browsed by goats. 

w. T. Thiselton-Dyer. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

M. Jannetaz, of the Mineralogical Depart- 
ment of the Museum at the Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris, has just issued a greatly improved 
edition of his useful little work entitled Lea 
Roches, It forms a capital introduction to 
petrology, and gives a sketch of the modem 
methods of microscopic research, while it is 
illustrated by a number of coloured illustra- 
tions taken from MM. Fouqu6 and Levy's 
classical work on the microscopic structure of 
the rocks of France. 

The syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have undertaken the pumication of a 
History of the Mathematicdl Theories of ElasUcity 
left in MS. by the late Dr. Todhunter. The 
work of editing and completing has been en- 
trusted to Mr. Karl Pearson. This history will 
contain a complete bibliographical account, so 
far as possible, of all the writings on the sub- 
ject of elasticity since the time of Gkdilei, in- 
cluding an analysis of the more important 
memoirs. The first portion is already passing 
through the press. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 



The Times of India states that the Educa- 
tional Board of British Burma has awarded to 
Dr. E. Forchhammer the prize of Bs. 1,000, 
offered by tiie President, Mr. Jardine, for an 
*' Essay on the Sources and Development of 
Burmese Law, from the era of the first intro- 
duction of Indian Law to the time of the 
British occupation of Pega." Dr. Forch- 
hammer argues that originally the Burmans 
had institutions like those of the Ohins, a tribe 
whose customary law has lately been described 
in a book compiled by Moung Tet Pyo and 
edited by Jardme and Forchhammer. About 
1058 A.D. the the Biuman King Anawratha 
conquered the Talains and introduced the 
Buddhist religion among the Burmans. The 
latter, though victorious in arms, were intel- 
lectually conquered by the vanquished Talains, 
who had for centuries imbibed the culture of 
the Hindu colonies, which, from about 300 B.o« 
had existed on the shores and creeks of Burma, 



From the Talains the Burmans received the 
Manushaster of India ; of this there are many 
versions in Burma, such as the Manu Kyay, 
translated in 1848 by Bichardson, the Dhamma- 
vilasa, the Wonnana, the Manu Sam, and others, 
of which portions have been translated and 
edited by Jardine and Forchhammer in their 
*' Notes on Buddhist Law " (Bangoon €k>vem- 
ment Press, 1882-83). One of the most ancient 
versions is called the Wagaru, from the name of 
the king of Martaban, who compiled it about 
1306 A.D. A complete translation of this code 
of law by Dr. Forchhammer is about to issue 
from the Bangoon Government Press. It is in 
his opinion, "probably the only survivor of the 
original Manava school of India '' ; it bears no 
stress of the later struggle between Buddhism 
and Brahminism, but is perhaps the law of the 
Buddhist period, and is wholly devoid of the 
Neo-brahmanism of some of the Sanskrit text- 
books. The Pali text of the Wa^ru will 
appear in the Burmese character with many 
tnmsHterated passages. The Prize Essay will 
contain the result of Dr. Forchhammer's re- 
searches into the history of the Dravidian, 
Urian and GK)uri settiements in Burma as 
gathered from Kalyani andTalain inscriptions ; 
in the Wagaru the reader's attention will be 
drawn to the pervading Hinduism of nearly all 
the lefi^ institutions of the Burmans. The 
local officials seem not to have known that these 
laws are merely Buddhist editions of the famous 
Hindu Code, as the Judicial Commissioner ob- 
serves in the '* Notes on Buddhist Law,'' that 
they have been engaged for fifty years in inter- 
preting Hindu law without knowing that it 
was Hmdu. To remedy this state of things, 
says the Times of India, a Chair of Buddhist 
Law has been established; and an agitation 
has begun to found an University at Bangoon, 
so that this law and the Pali language may be 
studied together. 

Mb. BxTinnn Nakjio is now lecturing on 
Sanskrit in the University of Tokio. He has 
discovered another ancient palm leaf, contain- 
ing a Buddhist text in Sanskrit, in the T6-zhi, 
i.e., the Eastern Temple at Kioto. 

Classical students and philologists generally 
will await with great interest the appearance of 
MM. Br^al and Bailly's Dictionnaire Hymolo^ 
aique latin, which is announced for earhr pub- 
lication. The authors state that etymology in 
the narrower sense has by no means been the sole 
or even the principal object that they have had 
in view. While they have carefully endeavoured 
to ascertain the roots from which words are 
derived, they have regarded as still more im- 
portant the task of tracing the development of 
their signification, and of arranging their vari- 
ous senses in their logical and historioal order. 
To do this is to study the life of the Boman 
people as it reveals itself in their language. The 
authors remark that in their choice of examples 
they have drawn largely on Yirgil, as no other 
Latin author so frequentiy employs words in 
their primitive sense. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Bbowiono Booibtt. — (Friday, Jan, SO.) 

Mb. F. J. FvRNivALL in the Chair. — A paper, 
entitled ** Is Browning Dramatic P " by Mr. Arthur 
W. Symons, was read. The writer took the view 
that Browning is essentially a dramatic poet — ^not 
working by Shakspere's method, but by a method 
of his own. Shakspere, in his objective drama, 
summed up into himself the whole (maracter of his 
age ; Browning, in his subjective drama, epitomises 
our age. Shakspere aims at showing the develop- 
ment of character as It manifests itself to the 
world in deeds. Character is ever his study, but 
only so far as it produces or acts on a particiQar 
grouping of events. We may construct the 
motive thought from the action, but to exhibit the 
motive thought is not the intention— it is a 



spectacle of life we are beholding. Is no new 
form possible which shall respond to the needs of 
a self-conscious generation? Browning's dramas 
are the answer. I] is is a drama of the interior, a 
tragedy or comedy of the soul. He takes an event 
which seenls to confuse our sympathies and con- 
found our judgments—applies himself to the 
problem; presently he begins to re-create before our 
eyes the whole series of circumstances, but turntd 
inside out, so that we can watch the mental 
machinery in motion. We get to see l^t every- 
thing external is perfectly natural when we can 
view its evolution from the internal. Browning 
exhibits his dramatic power more in monologue 
than in dialogue, and this is natural to an iatro- 
spective drama. It Is often objected that 
Browning's speakers all speak the langiiage of 
Browning — ^not the speech natural to their respec- 
tive characters. This may, perhaps in many cases, 
be true — surely not in all — if we remember Buch 
instances of realism as the soUloqay of Andrea 
del Sarto, or the first scene of " Pippa Passes/' 
and many others. The speeches in the dramas are 
too long for dramas constamcted on Shakspere's 
principles ; but then, Browning's principles are 
not Shakspere's. Shakspere nu&es his characters 
live; Browning makes his think. We do not 
always feel, as in reading Shakspere, ** This is life, 
caught, and fixed for ever, as in deathless marble." 
Bather we feel, "This is thought, a breath of the 
soul rendered immortal in words." We have to 
accustom ourselves to the new method ; we most 
put ourselves at our i>oet'8 point of view— as 
Goethe says, we must oome inside to see the painted 
windows aright. What Browning's ''men a&d 
women " utter is rather a rendering into words of 
what they thought and felt, than an exact report 
of what they would be likely, under present con- 
ditions and conventions, to say. Taking this view, 
the reproach that every " imaginary person" talks 
" like Browning " falls to the groima. Individu- 
ality in the mental attitude is presented. " The 
Ring and the Book" is a striking example of 
this, under the most difficult conditions. In his 
own words, Browning ''does not deal habitually 
with the picturesque groupings and tempestuous 
tossings of the forest-trees, but with their roots 
and fibres naked to the chidk and stone." He 
takes 

'' For a nobler stage the sonl itself, 
Its shifting fancies and celestial lights, 
With all its grand orchestral silences, 
To keep the pauses of the rhythmic sounds." 

—The Chairman read a letter which he had received 
from Mr. Henry A. Jones, who had been unavoid- 
ably prevented from presiding. Mr. Jones thought 
Mr. Symons had proved Browning to be rather a 
thinker and analytic poet than a dramatist, and 
discussed comparison or contrast between Shsk- 
spere and Browning at some length.— The Chwr- 
man, while agreeing with Mr. Jones that the elder 
was the greater dramatist, protested, on the same 

runds as Mr. Symons, against the compaiiaon. 
must not be forgotten, when con8ldeiu|g 
Brovminfl's position as a dramatist, that few of his 
plays had been actecL and that these few had had 
scant justice done them. Still, one could under- 
stand that they might never become popular on 
our staffe. When he wrote them he had Uttlc 
practical experience of stage requirements. Never- 
theless, Ms characters do live for us, though less 
vividly than Shakspere's ; and he had enormoi^y 
enriched the mental gallery of his readers.— flW. 
Revell expressed his belief that Browninff is aoij 
here and there dramatic. He is notably dramatic 
in " A Blot in the 'Scutcheon," andin *^The Ring 
and the Book."— Mr. Poel considered Browning to 
be a dramatic poet of the highest order, but not a 
practical dramatist. One style of expression w 
given to all the drmnatis p^rsonas, thus leaving tne 
actors littie opportunity of identifying themselTefl 
with their several parts. The expressions, too, 
given them, were often out of keeping with t&e 
situations. Mr. Poel quoted several instances oi 
this.- Mr. Slater disagreed with the last sp^er 
when he accused Browning of putting unnatural 
speeches in the mouths of his dramatis ptrwMt, 
There was too easy an assumption that con- 
ventional "stage'* gesture and ejaculation, m 
strong situations, are those of real Ufe. The 
contrary was nearer the troth.— Dr. Berdoe ^ 
that the answer to the question proposed by Mi- 
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8jmons depended on the meaning attached to 
'' dramatic. ^' Browning's dramas are- not emi- 
nently adapted to stage representation. Bat that 
does not settle the matter. "Fippa Passes," for 
uutance, is eminently dramatic but it could not 
be put on the stage. Browning is dramatic, but 
not a writer of plays adapted to stage representa- 
tion.— Mr. Rosbiter thought Mr. Symons had 
proTed Browning dramatic, by making a special 
de&nition for the term. Browning was un- 
doubtedly full of dramatic faculty, but lacked the 
ar: of turning it to account in play- writing. — Mr. 
Dey thought all poets were more or less dramatic 
under the extended meaning given to the term by 
Mr. Symons. On the qaestiou whether Browning* s 
pUvs were fit for the stage, until they were actually 
sud properly performed, only playwrights could 
speak with autnority ; but his own <)onviction was 
ttiit, under fitting conditions, they would be found 
successful. 

Society of Biblical Archaeoloot. — (TWu^y, 

Feb. 3.) 

1)2. Samvbl Bibch, President, in the Chair. — A 
paper entitled, "Notes on the Antiquities from 
i;:ibasti8, in the Ck>llection of F. G. HiJton Price," 
Tds read by the author. It was explained that 
:Iic collection now described were discoyered in or 
iibout the large mounds now called Tel Basta, and 
inirking the site of the ancient Egyptian citv of 
K ibastis. The ruins of the capital of the Bubas- 
tite Nome are situated to the south-west of Tanis, 
u; on the eastern side of the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile, near the modem town of Zagazig. Bubastis 
718 a city of considerable importance as eaily as 
the time of the eighteenth dynasty, but increased 
:n both size and magnificence under the kings of 
:.:e twenty- second dynasty, and was at that time 
probably the most considerable place in the Delta. 
After the conquest of the Persians (b.c. 352), who 
a:5 mantled its walls, the to>vn was, as is proved 
It the antiquities discoyered in the ruins, eyidently 
^ cunied by the Greeks and Komans. The cat or 
1 on -headed goddess Bast, or Sekhet, was the 
rit<;lary deity. To her all cats were sacred, and 
ifter death were mummied and deposited in the 
t mbs connected with her temple, which, as 
lit rodotus informs us, was very magnificent, and 
occupied a prominent position in the centre of the 
-ity. The somewhat careful description of Hero- 
d^iiis, including that of the oracle of Bast, as well 
.' tlie city, were quoted by Mr. Price, and after a 
: j7 nnte:s on the special worship of the goddess as 
-■''nneited with the mythology of ancient Egypt, 
'.li commenced his description of the antiquities. 
Tae airangement taken by Br. Birch, in his cata- 
1 .me of the Alnwick Collection, was that followed. 
Tiie pantheon first, secondly the animals, followed 
by the symbolio or mystic eyes, the amulets, the 
-;^Qlchnl objects, the domestic or civil antiquities, 
ih-, terra- cotta figures, lamps, vases, &c. The 
^.irabaei, of which a large quantity have been 
1 covered at Tel Basta, were reserved for a future 
- jmmuuication. The figures of the gods most 
• ^mmonly met with are, as may be supposed, 
principally those bearing some relation to the 
ir.ddeas Baat, as being the great deity of the city 
—viz., Ptah, Bast, Neferatum, Shu, Thoth, Isis, 
''^-iiv, Harpocrates, Anubis, Bes, and Tauer. 
Aft»-r having examined the peculiarities of the 
^atuettea of the gods in the collection, Mr. Price 
t i-^^ on to the animals, of which a large number 
■'i 3gures have been found, the cat naturally 

^ipjing a very prominent position, the others 
\»in;? the monkey, ram, and hawk. The other 
li«iJoQs mentioned above were shortly described, 
^.th explanations of the use of the objects, and 
^'.h points in the Egyptian mythology were re- 
J-rred to as seemed necessary. — ^A paper by Prof. 
^'^T^e. on the '* Karian Language and Inscrip- 
^'- 'Ss,*' waa also read. 

•Sxienr of AimavABZBS. — {Thurtday, Feb, 5,) 
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Febshtzsld, y.-P., in the Chair. — ^Mr. Hope 
't^ibited a cast of the seal of the Corporation of 
s^me Regis, the device being a ship with a crucifix 
'} -^ne end and St. Michael on the other. The 
^*^ of the original seal was about 1280. — Mr. 
^-ur exhibited a photograph of a Homan sepul- 
.nl itone found at South Shields. The person 
jcniOfDiorated was represented in a reclining 



attitude holding a cup, and below was another 
smaller figure standing, perhaps a servant bearing 
wine. Ihe inscription described the deceased as 
a Moor. — ^Mr. Gknlwin exhibited a genealogical 
roll of the kings of England as far as Henry IV. 
All but the last skin was of the reign of Edward II. 
The kings were drawn enthroned, within circles, 
in the style of their great seals. — Major Cooper 
Cooper exhibited two ancient clocks. In one of 
them, of Swiss make, the hour-hand completed a 
revolution in four hours, so that the hours were 
marked on three concentric circles ; the other was 
made by Robinson, of Westminster. 



FINE ART. 

Tetordannekh. A Eeproduction of the Edition 
printed at Augsburg in 1519, Edited by 
W. H. Bylands, with an Introduction by 
George Bullen. (Printed for the Holbein 
Society.) 

Undee the auspices of the Holbein Society, 
and the direction of two Pellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries (one of them holding 
the highest official position in England con- 
nected with the study of old books), a repro- 
duction of the finest specimen of printing and 
illustration published in Germany in the six- 
teenth century has now been issued. The 
volume reflects little credit upon English 
scholarship. 

The original work was published for the 
Emperor Maximilian I. in the year 1517. Of 
the first edition there were two issues, differ- 
ing from one another in certain quires, which, 
for some unexplained reason, were twice set 
up. Exactly the same thing happened with 
tte second edition; and the reproduction in 
question has been made (though there is no 
statement of the fact in the book itself) from 
a misbound copy of that issue of the second 
edition which was probably the later of the 
two. In the first edition the woodcuts and type 
are beautifully crisp and new, in the second 
both are much worn and broken. In the first 
edition the peculiar fiourishes attached to 
certain letters are put in with definite inten- 
tion, in the second they are placed almost at 
random. In the first edition the cuts and 
chapter-headings are correct, in the second 
edition the cute and headings belonging to 
chapters 63 and 64 are transposed. In all 
copies of the first edition the cuts numbered 
13, 39, 42, 48, 58, and 69 have the mark of 
Hans Scheifelin,. who made the designs ; in 
some copies cuts 30 and 70 have the same 
mark, while 70 has likewise in some the 
mark of Jobst Dienecker or de N'ecker, who 
was foreman of the woodcutters. In the 
second edition only cuts 48 and 69 have 
Scheifelin' s monogram. The second edition 
differs from the first in many other ways. 
The spelling and abbreviations are different, 
the royal privilege is introduced, the title- 
page is different, and there are several other 
variations of greater or less importance. A 
reproduction, if made at all, should beyond 
all question have been taken from the first 
edition, of which there are certainly three 
copies in the British Museum. If all copies 
of the first edition had been destroyed, another 
copy of the second should have been chosen, 
at any rate, for the pages containing cuts 
58 and 59, both being disfigured by pen- 
and-ink additions, which the reproduction 
makes to appear a part of the woodcuts them- 
selves. 
GKven, however, that the copy selected was 



the only one available for reproducing, the 
reproduction should have been better done. 
The process chosen is some kind of photo- 
lithography, not the best process known, but 
still one capable of yieldmg good results, as 
Hirth has amply proved. The present work 
has, however, been badly done. The lines are 
all very much thicker and heavier than even 
in the worst copy of the second edition. The 
type looks like a fount badly imitated from 
the real letters. All the charm of the wood- 
cuts is lost. There is no brightness or gloss 
about them. Then the last leaf of the quire 
h is put after the first leaf of quire t ; the 
fifth leaf of quire P, which should be blank, 
is missing; and so are blank leaves which 
should be before and after the last quire A. 
There are several other minor mishaps, result- 
ing in the omission of a long fiourish here 
and there {e.ff., m 6), which, perhaps, ex- 
tended beyond the edge of the negative, and 
one or two of the signatures are faultily 
reproduced. Still, when the worst has been 
said, the reproduction is better than could 
have been made by tracing; and the book 
will be of use for reference to those who are 
well acquainted with the original. 

The introduction C6m, however, be of small 
use to anybody : not to the general public, for 
it gives little information and most of that 
information is incorrect ; not to students, for 
it does not refer them to authorities by meiuis 
of which they may pursue the very interest- 
ing history of the work for themselves. Of 
omissions we need say Httle more than that 
almost everything is omitted. A reference to 
a few German authorities would have placed 
the writer in full possession of the story of 
the genesis of the poem, and would have 
enabled him to say what share in the writing 
of it Maximilian took himself, how much was 
due to Marx Treytzsaurwein, and how much 
to Melchior Pfintzing. He would not then 
have penned the following platitudes : — 

** Pfintzing . . . may be fairly taken as 
the author of the poem in its published form. 
Its moral tendencies and prolixity have all the 
flavour that might be expected from a droning 
ecclesiastic of the perioa, commissioned by an 
imperial master in his dotage [Was Maximilian 
in his dotage at the age of fifty ?] to compose 
in rhyme something analogous to the prose 
work of Treitzsauerwein ; Pfintzing, perhaps, 
being reputed to have a gift in the rhyming 
direction.'* 

Considering that we know all about the 
making and designing of the illustrations, 
considering that we possess four of the original 
designs for them and some letters about them 
from the workmen employed, the following 
sentence, which is all that ihe introduction 
contains on the subject, is decidedly meagre : 

" The work is illustrated by 118 wood-engrav- 
ings designed by Hans Scheuf elein, a pupil of 
AR)ert Diirer, and engraved by Jost von 
Negker, probably also by Scheufelein himself 
and other artists." 

Moreover, this brief sentence bristles with 
faults. Albert Diirer should be either 
Albert Durer or Albrecht Diirer. Jost von 
Negker is worse. The man's name was 
Jobst de Necker or Negker, which he some- 
times wrote Jos Dienecker, the de, in any 
case, being the Flemish definite article, not 
the French preposition, and so not possibly 
translatable by the German von. Further, 
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we know that Soheif elin did not engrave the 
blocks bat only designed them, and we have 
in Dienecker's own handwriting a statement 
of the share taken by him in the work. 
Again, when it is considered that we know, 
from a contemporary source, who designed the 
type with which the book was printed, and 
even what MftTrimilmn said when the form of 
the proposed letters was shown him, it is a 
little hard upon purchasers of this reproduc- 
tion to be told only that — 

''the letterpress was often supposed to have 
been executed in wood, but has been proved 
by the late M. A. Firmin-Didot to have been 
produced with movable types, while the re- 
markable flourishes, by which it is accompanied, 
were engraved either on wood or lead, and 
carefully fitted on to the text." 

Especially when this is followed by the mis- 
leading statement that — 

" the first and second editions of the poem 
di£ES8r very little from each other, except in the 
adjustment of these flourishes." 

"We are next told that '^ each engraving forms 
the subject of a chapter," which, again, is 
untrue, for the 117th is a tailpiece to the 
chapter illustrated by the 116th. Then 
follows a ]ist of the chapter headings trans- 
lated into English, probably from the first 
edition, the headings to chapters 63 and 61 
being in their right order, not in the order in 
whidi they occur in this copy of the book, 
though no notice is taken of the discrepancy. 
Luther's name is twice dragged in by main 
force. It is hard to see what in the world 
he has to do with Tewrdannckh, 

*' Maximilian did not long survive the publica- 
tion of Tewrdannckh, He lived into the time 
of Luther, with whom he appears to have had 
no sympathy. . . . Had he lived longer, with 
his veneration for the past, he might perhaps 
have consented to the propriety of burning the 
great Reformer as an Arch-heretic." 

Does not Mr. BuUen know that, so far from 
Maximilian being a blind Conservative in 
Church matters, he recognised the ecclesi- 
astical evils of his day, and, with the spirit of 
a statesman, sought a remedy from the advice 
of such scholarly theologians as Jacob Wim- 
f eling, rather than from the impassioned repre- 
sentatives of popular ignorance ? 

This edition of Tewrdannckh is likely to 
attract attention in Germany, for the book is 
of interest to all — and especially to all German 
— Clovers of old books and old prints. It may 
naturally be accepted abroad as a specimen of 
the best work English scholarship can do, 
seeing that it is published by the only (at 
present) English society for the reproduction 
of ancient prints, and that it is accompanied 
by an introduction from the pen of a gentle- 
man whose ofUcial position ^ould imply that 
he is the national representative of biblio- 
graphical study. Foreigners have a low 
enough opinion of English scholarship. This 
publication will not tend to raise it. 

V. M. Conway. 



NAVILLE'S CRITICAL EDITION OF 
** THE BOOK OF THE DEAD.'* 

EoTPTOLOGiSTS particularly, Orientalists gene- 
rally, and students of religion and mvth 
universally, will rejoice to learn that M. NaviUe's 
great critical edition of that most ancient 
and famous miscellany of Egyptian prayers, 
incantations, invocations, rhapsodies, and 



creeds, known as the Todtenhuch, the Livre des 
Marts, The Ritual, and The Book of the Dead, is 
at last in the hands of the lithographer and 
printer, the entire cost of publication being 
generously undertaken by the Prussian Govern- 
ment. The history of this colossal work, to 
which a great scholar has already devoted nine 
years of unremitting labour, may with advan- 
tage be recapitulated in a few Imes. 

In 1874, in accordance with a suggestion put 
forward by the late Dr. Bichard Lepsius, it was 
proposed to M. Naville by the Orientalist Con- 
gress, then holding its second session in London, 
that he should underte^e to collect and edit the 
most ancient known texts of the so-called 
Book of the Dead, giving especial attention to 
the addition and ccmation of variants from all 
possible sources. In 1875, M. Naville implied 
himself to the task thus vaguely outlined, be- 
ginning by a first tour of inspection through 
the principal museums of Europe. In the course 
of this tour (subsequently followed by many 
others) he discovered that the number of 
funerary papyri of the XYIII.* and XIX. 
Dynasties was so considerable that it would be 
well to base the restoration of the text upon 
examples dating from those two periods. This 
course was accordingly adopted, and a definite 
frame- work was laid down for the work. To 
fill in that frame- work occupied M. Naville from 
early in 1875 to the month of May 1884. Many 
hundreds of papyri were read, analysed, com- 
pared, and utilised, many thousands of variants 
were classified and collated, during those nine 
years of patient and unremitting labour. At 
length, just as the great task was completed, Lep- 
sius died ; one of the last letters that he was able 
to write being to congratulate M. Naville on 
the successful accomplishment of an under- 
taking in which (proposed, as it was, in the 
first instance, by himself) he had all along 
taken the liveliest interest. This interest had 
been very practically manifested as far back as 
1875, when, in consequence of his (Lepsius's) 
representations as to the great scientific value 
of M. Naville*s work, the Prussian Govern- 
ment engaged to be responsible for its publica- 
tion. The death of Lepsius, just as the MS. 
was finished, necessarily interrupted the course 
of events. Happily, however, all is now in 
train, and the Ministerial authorities of Berlin 
have arranged to reproduce the entire work in 
photolithography. In fact, it is already in 
progress, and will, it is hoped, be completed 
before the end of the present year. The work 
is to consist of two 4to volumes and an Intro- 
duction; one volume to contain the text in 
212 plates ; the other volume to contain the 
variants synoptically arranged, in 448 plates. 
The Introductory matter, it is reasonably stipu- 
lated, shall be in German. In view, however, 
of the fact that this Introductory matter will 
be of extreme interest and importance to 
students of many nationalities and various aims, 
mij^ht it not be suggested that an English and 
a French version could be added as appendices 
in smaller type ? 8o wise and graceml a con- 
cession would be widely appreciated in both 
hemispheres. Amelia B. Edwabds. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

** THE WOODCUTTERS OP THE NETHERLANDS. " 
New Haven, Con., U.8.A. : Jan. 28, 18S6. 
Across the Atlantic I ask your leave to say a 
few words on a book just reaching me here : 
Mr. Conway's Woodcutters of the Netherlands. 
I had looked to this book as likely to supply 
some information concerning said woodcutters. 
To my great surprise it nyes none. 

Part I. is entitled "History of the Wood- 
cutters," and chapter after chapter is headed, as 
concerning woodcutters, *'The First Louvain 
Woodcutter," "The First Gouda Woodcutter," 



"The Second Gouda Wooclcutter, " "Tbe 
Haarlem Woodoutteis," " Thd same WorkmsQ, 
or his school, at Antwerp," " The Thkd Gouda 
Woodcutter," &c., &c. Yet throoghout the 
book but one woodcutter is named (he only 
named), and there is not an iota of information 
as to any woodcutter whatever. 

Mr. Conway does, indeed, after very wicle 
research, and with admirable particolarity, give 
an account of wood-cu<« used at Gbada, Haar- 
lem, Antwerp, &c., by the printers and pub- 
lishers of those places ; but of the woodcutters 
themselves he has nothing to say. His accounts 
and critical remarks do not even help toward 
identifying the personality of an engraver (or 
woodcutter) ; and his criticisms are infected 
with the usual and fatal mistake of inexpert 
writers on engraving —the mistake of making 
the engraver responsible for the design. One 
instance may suffice. I will not say one o! 
many, for it fairly samples the whole sack. Of 
the "Utrecht Woodcutter," he writes: "His 
leading characteristics are the clearness of bis 
outlines and the fewness of his shade-hatcbings, 
which are always laid widely apart." Tbc 
cutter simply followed the lines of the drangbts- 
man, which, therefore do not characterise tbe 
style of cutting. The same mistake pervades 
the book. 

The cutting of the early drawings on wood 
being purely mechanical, the whole of Mr. 
Conway's observation of style, his attribution 
of work to this or that cutter or his school, 
falls to the ground as inapplicable to bis 
"woodcutter." I speak as a practised wood- 
cutter, and to some extent conversant with old 
cuts, when I say it is impossible so to ascribe 
and apportion the works of the period of which 
Mr. Conway writes. 

I am, of course, only dealing with tbe one 
section of his book, whioh else, I doubt not, 
will be valuable to the bibliographer ; but as a 
History of Woodcw^^s, or as a guide to the 
qualities of woodcu^^in^, it is nought, based 
throughout on a misconception of what a wood- 
cut is, and written apparently in utter ignor- 
ance of the process of woodcutting. Inter- 
ested in my own art, I cannot but prote* 
against so flagrant an instance of unlearned 
judgment. W. J. Liirrox. 



MS. CATALOGUE OF THE TOWNELBIAN MAEBLE3. 

Henbury, Bristol: Jan. SS, 18S5. 
It may be worth mentioning in the Academy 
that I have in my possession a MS. Descriptive 
Catalogue of the To wneleian Marbles— from the 
sale of the Towneley library, 1883— consisting 
of forty written pages, small folio, half-Bossia, 
having on each cover a red morocco label in- 
scribed 



CATALOGUE 

TOWWELEIAN 

MABBLSS 



with the bookplate at tbe commencement of 
John Towneley. The Catalogue is not signed 
nor dated, but by the watermark of the fools- 
cap on which it is written — 

*' Joseph Coles" 

it must have been written about the ^)eriod oi 
the death of Charles Towneley, which took 
place on January 3, 1805. The writing in 
some respects resembles Charles Towneley's, 
but is certainly not his. By the note, vol. i., 

Lll, of the Toumley Gallery (Nattali. 
ndon, 1846), it appears that the estates of 
Charles were inherited by his brother, Edwranl 
Towneley Standish, who did not long survive 
him. They then came to his uncle, John 
Towneley, Esq., of Chiswick, who added his 
well-known collections in the art of engraving 
J and curious library to those bequeathed to hiui 
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in Park Street, the London residenoe of Charles 

Towneley. This aoconnts for the presence of 

this Cstalogae in the library of John Towneley. 

The following is the order of the Catalogae : 

" Page 1. Fark Street Dming J^oom.— Over the door 
a rich candelabram in bas-relief, &c. 

Page 12. Street I>rateinffSoom,--lLUea3iot Apollo 
Htmgetee, resembling in the dress of the hair, &c. 

Page 17. Library. — A Head of a Muse, crowned 
with a wreath of laurel, &c. 

Page 21. Fark Dratoing JRoom, — A Figure of a 
Yoath placed on the ground, &c. 

Page 23. Street Farkmr.^A Head of an Amazon 
in the early style of Grecian sculpture, &c. 

Page 27. SaU.^A Sarcophagus near seven feet 
long, &c. 

Paiges 38 to 40. Marblee not plaeed.—A Sepulchral 
Gippos, three feet high, &c." 

The bust of " Clyke " is thus described, p. 22, 
PaA Drawing-room ; — 

" A Bast of IsIb placed in the flower of the Lotus, 
formerly in the Laurenzani Palace at Naples." 

I am informed that the British Museum pos- 
sesses an inventory of the Towneley Marbles in 
two quarto volumes. The Dining-room is the 
last entry in yoL i. I purpose comparing my 
copy with that in the British Museum. 

Spsnoeb Geo. Peboeyal. 

P.S. — ^Throughout the Catalogue appear the 
names of Doctor Ant. Askew, Mr. Lyde Browne, 
Mr. Beaumont, Sir Charles Frederic, Mr. Gktvin 
Hamilton, Dr. Swinney, Mr. Topham of Wind- 
sor, the Duke of St. Albans, Mr. Topham 
Beauderc, Mathew Duane, Mr. Byers, &c. 
The name of Mr. Hamilton occurs several 
times, which, with that of Byers, is of historical 
interest in connexion with the Towneley Col- 
lection. I have also from the same sale Uharles 
Towneley's own copy of the ^^ jEdee Pern- 
frt^hianiv : a new Account and Description of 
the Statues, Bustos, &c., in Wilton House " 
(thirteenth edition, Salisbury, 1798), in the 
original ptLper coYcr, which contains numerous 
notes in his handwriting. At the commence- 
ment is "An Abstract and Discrimination of 
the Marbles at Wilton described in the printed 
Catalogue, 1798," with the above heading, con- 
nsting of three pages in the writing of Charles 
Towneley. Throughout the book the words 
** modem " and *' rubbish " occur frequently on 
the margins of the pages. 



the Brown Public Library, LiverpooL The 
statue, which is said to be a highly successful 
work of art, was subscribed for by a number of 
prominent citizens of LiYcrpool in recognition 
of Mr. Bushell's eminent services to the cause 
of education, and is intended to be placed in 
the new building of the University College, 
with the establishment of which Mr. BusheU's 
name is so honourably connected. Mr. Joy 
has completed a bust of Miss Mary Anderson 
in a new material, the composition of which is 
being patented, and for which it is claimed 
that it possesses in a great degree the beauty 
and durability of marble, while much easier to 
work. The bust is now being exhibited at the 
Liverpool Free Library. 

The celebrated French picture of the fifteenth 
century, representing the fiangaillea of Charles 
YIII. and Anne of Brittany, belonging to M. 
E.-M. Baucel, and supposed to be £e work of 
Jean Perr^al, to whom no other existing picture 
can be confidently attributed, has been offered 
to the Louvre on the condition of its being 
placed in the Salon GarrS. M. Baucel has pre- 
sented to the National Library two letters re- 
lating to this artist's architectural works at 
Brou. One of them is from Jean Lemaire, of 
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the school pob scandal" at the 
pbince's. 



THEunsuccesfifol production of <' The Princess 
(Georges " has be^ followed, at the Prince's, 
by the revival of '' The School for Scandal." 
'^ The Princess Georges " was treated hardly 
by a portion of the press, and yet more hardly by 
the public. The principal actress was only 
forgiven — she was not approYed of — and the 
piece was condemned. That the choice of 
the play was an nnf ortonate one for English 
audiences we readily admit. The plays of 
M. Dumas are not for the amusement of a 
couple of hours when men haYe well dined. 
Still less are they for the edification of the 
school-girl or of the British housekeeper. 
They exact serious attention, and they discuss 
social problems which our playwrights for 
the most part aYoid. It is on these accounts 
that the comedies of Dumas are cheaply 
condemned. There are a class of critics — 
critics in the drawing room; critics some" 
■Di- xTkJT^^-A ^t K J, * J. 1 times, though much more seldom, in the 

SS^^g'pffiflft^'SS/rtl --W'-^-^» ^^^^^ «-t t^«y have 



NOTES ON ART AND ARGHAEOLOQY. 

We leam with much satisfaction that Mr. 
W. M. Bamsay has been appointed to the newly- 
fjunded Lincoln professorship of Archaeology 
at Oxford. As most readers of the Academy 
will be aware, Mr. Bamsay has conducted 
important and successful archaeological re- 
s^rches in^ the Levant (the results of which 
have oocasionally been communicated in our 
own oolomns), and was some time ago appointed 
to a trsYelling fellowship at Exeter Colkge for 
the proaecation of similar work. 

Mb. Bichabd Jackson, of Leeds, wiU pub- 
lish next month a reproduction, in facsimile, 
of the late Mr. Geo. Walker's CostwmeB of York- 
*hire^ iUnstrated by a series of forty engravings, 
being facsuniles of original drawings in 



artist himself containing his projects. The dates 
of the letters are respectively, November 25, 
1510, and October 9, 1511. 

The private view of Mr. W. Ayerst Ligram*s 
Yachting and Marine Studies is fixed for to- 
day, at Messrs. Dowdeswell*s, of New Bond 
Street, who will, we understand, exhibit in 
April a number of drawings and pastels by M. 
Paul Bajon, the well-known etch^. 

The famous portraits by Franz Hals of the 
founders of the Hoof je van Beereste3m at Haar- 
lem, formerly one of the sights of that town, 
have been acquired by the Louvre for 100,000 
francs. They comprise a portrait of a man 
(dated 1629, or when Hals was forty-five), one 
of a woman and a family party in a garden. 

The Delacroix Exhibition at the Ecole des 
Beaux-arts will follow a new collection of 
Portraits du Sidde which will open on May 1 ; 
and one of the works of Bastion jLepage is being 
organised by M. Proust. There will be an ex- 
ei£ibition at Moulins for a month, begining on 
May 16. 

Peof. Hodqetts is, we are informed, about 
to deliver a course of six lectures at the British 
Museum on the Mediaeval English Bemains 
preserved there, as illustrating the histoiy of 
tiie English race, beginning on Kiday, Feb- 
ruary 20, at two o'clock, and continuing for 
the five Fridays following. Each lecture will 



settled for cYer with a play or a noYcl when 
they haYe said that it is not quite desirable 
reading for girlhood. But the accident that 
damsels of an immature age go to the 
circulating library, and are taken to the 
theatre, does not constitute as the only 
standaid of judgment the fitness of a novel or 
a play for their entertainment. We are 
accustomed, in England, to hear something 
too much of the tribunal of the nursery- 
gOYemess. But from that inadequately 
constituted court literature has fortunately 
the right of appeal. And until Mr. Brown- 
ing's '* Lin Album" is accepted as a '' penny 
dreadful," M. Dumas's comedies will not be 
condemned as simply *' objectionable." They 
are, at least, dexterous studies executed well 
within the limits permitted to a thinker and 
an artist. 

So much by way of allusion to the 
'^ Princess Georges," which the Academt did 
not criticise minutely when it was produced, 
and which, indeed, was produced under cir- 
cumstances by no means favourable. For Mrs. 
Langtry, " The School for Scandal " is a wiser 
choice ; yet it is not altogether a successful one. 
Already her performance has been spoken of 
in infiuential quarters, where judgment is 
generally well considered, as cnarged with 



deal with a seps^rate branch of the subject under the faults of an amateur. To this account 



The reproduction of the plates, which fully 
Oostrate the manners, customs, dress, and in- 
dustries of Yorkshire in 1814, has been imder- 
Uken by Ernst Sjtuffmaim, of Lahr ; and tiie 
work will be edited and annotated by Mr. Ed. 
Hiiilatone, of Walton Hall, in whose possession 
are the original water-colour drawings. The 
^tion will be limited to six hundr^ num- 
hered copies, and the price ^riU be three 



the following neads: the Normans, their char- 
acter, manners, and efiect on English historY ; 
the English, or Saxons, their position after tne 
Conquest, illustrated by MSS. in the Museum ; 
the monaistic institutions and military monks, 
ancient armour, civil dress, and sports and 
pastimes. 

The Exhibition of the Manchester Academy 



flours, witii description in pine ^^^^s opened on Tuesday last. The 



M&. A. Bbuob Joy's statute of Mr. Chris- 
topher Boshell was unveiled by the Archbishop 



strength of the local artists continues to be 
chiefiy in the direction of landscape. 

Messrs. Cassbll & Co. have arranged to 
re- issue in monthly parts their fine art edition 
of Illustrated British Ballads^ embracing all the 
faYOurite ballads, old and new, with original 
illustrations by the leading artists of the day. 
Part 1 will be ready on February 25. 

The opening of the Salle Davillier at the 
Louvre is delayed pending the completion of 
some formalities. M. Sucnetet has received a 



J'j York, on January 30, in the great hall of commission for a bust of the late baron. 



we must take some exception. Wlien a lady 
has played, as Mrs. Langtry has plajed in 
America and the country, the part of Lady 
Teazle for a hundred and fifty nights, may 
not the faults of her performance be put down 
to her own deliberately adopted method, 
rather than to the fact that she was not 
origmally intended for the stage? Mrs. 
Langtry, in Lady Teazle, may be — and we 
I hold indeed that she is — an actress sometimes 
mistaken in her means and her effects ; but 
she is scarcely an amateur, and the time has 
come to forgive so industrious a student for 
having some years since been a *' professional 
beauty." She says and does nearly every- 
thing with intelligence and point ; much she 
does likewise with grace. But her perform- 
ance is, to our minds, unduly full of mimicry, 
of illustrative action : she imitates a preacher 
I when she refers to a sermon \ when she speaks 
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of horse-flesb she driyes a pair of imaginary of Franz Liszt. Our first duty is to praise the 
ponies. Mrs. Langtry must strive to exhibit ^ '*^«~»'^-'"*^«' *^^ ^^'^ T^«a«n. ^«^ r^^r.^^^^ 
more repose, but it must be an occupied 
repose. Discarding the suggestions of an 
almost fussy ingenuity, she must yet, if 
possible, acquire an increase of gaiety. Yes ; 
to be satisfactory as Lady Teazle she must be 
both restful and gay. At present she is too 
apt to be fidgety instead of happy, and rest- 
less instead of blithe. So intelligent is Hrs. 
Langtry that she has the full capacity for 
improvement, and on that account we have 
spoken with severity, rather than with 
indulgence, of ber defects. She has 
worked very hard upon the part already. 



concert-giver for the patience and peraeveranoe 
which he shows in a cause which every year 
seems to become more hopeless; our second 
duty is to say a word or two about the music 
itself. Mr. Bache, in no way disheartened by 
the cold reception given to Liszt's Symphony to 
Dante's *' Divina Commedia," when produced 
at Mr. Qanz's concerts in 1882, again brought it 
before the notice of the public. We formerly 
thanked Mr. Ganz for giving us an opportunity 
of hearing the work ; but we found the din of 
the first movement more akin to noise than to 
music, and were relieved when the long, and, to 
our thinking, dreary *'PurgatorioandBaradi8o" 
movement had come to an end. Now we have 
' again listened to the symphony, and a few pas- 



and an additional efi'ort wisely undertaken sages excepted, can find nothmg to admire in 



may yet repay her for her past labours. 
A word now of the other ladies. Mrs. 
Arthur Stirling's Mrs. Candour was much 
relished by the audience on Tuesday night ; 
but, with all respect for the actress's experi- 
ence, we can imagine a much better perform- 
ance. Mrs. Arthur Stirling does not allow 
Mrs. Candour to be quite enough of a lady, 
and, as Mrs. Arthur Stirling represents her, 
no one would believe for a moment in her 
geniality — she spits out her news with malice 
and rapidity, rather than happily revels in it. 
Prom the artistic point of view the perform- 
ance is coarse. Piquancy is absent from it : 
there is no one in all that drawing-room 
whom Mrs. Candour would have influenced 
and charmed. And this is surely wrong. 
Miss £ate Pattison is handsome enough as 
Lady Sneerwell; but Lady Sneerwell says 



it. There are two Symphonic Poems of Liszt 
which have not been heard in this country. We 
wonder why Mr. Bache did not choose one of 
them. The titles — ^'Ce qu'on entend sur la 
Montague" and '* Hamlet'' — are attractive: 
the former would surely be less noisy thiui the 
'* Dante," while the second would deal with a 
subject particularly familiar and congenial to 
an English audience. Mr. Bache played the E 
fiat concerto with great dash and brilliancy, and 
at the dose received quite an ovation. 

An " Angelus " for strings was a novelty, but 
not one of great interest : the annotator 
himself in the programme-book spoke of the 
^'monotony" of the leading theme, but 
qualified it as ** heavenly." Mdlle. Barbi 
sang in an expressive manner the acSne drama- 
ifque, "Jeanne d'Arc au Bdcher." The con- 
cert commenced with the *^Bdkoczy Marsch," 
arranged for orchestra. The Hungarian March 
inBeruoz's "Faust" has the same subject matter. 



reuther's, played a new piece, entitled Varia- 
tions on a Theme in D minor, bv Dr. C. H. H. 
Parry. They are interesting, but laboured; 
very much after the manner of Brahms, with 
a dash in them of BafTs florid style of writing. 
They are extremely, difficult, and, therefore] 
scarcely likely to become popular. The pro- 
^;ramme included Beethoven's pianoforte Trio 
m D (op. 70, no. 1), Wagner's " Albumblatt" 
(Herr Kummer), and three characteristic songs 
by E. D., srmg by Miss Butterworth. 

Mr. Anton Hartvigson gave a pianoforte 
recital last Wednesday afternoon at Prince's 
Hall. The programme commenced with 
Beethoven's Sonata in E flat (op. 27, no. 2), 
then came rather a long Chopin selection, and 
afterwards pieces by Baff, Bubinstein, and 
Liszt. The pianist has good fingers; but his 
touch and tone leave much to be desired. There 
was a good attendance, and much applause. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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sharp things, and does not desperately need ^^'^ ^PP?^ *?-^^® ^"^ ^"^ ,^^ ^?t 



to be handsome. Maria, on the other hand, 
eays nothing smart ; nothing, indeed, that is 
not proper and artificial ; the tameness of her 
sentiments can only be excused through her 
good looks. Miss Sothem's appearance does, 
perhaps, just permit the uninteresting cha- 
racter to be endurable, yet the young actress's 
voice is wiry and unsympathetic. And now 
for the men. Of the men's performances, at 
once the most finished and the most importiEint 
is that of Mr. Farren as Sir Peter Teazle. 
But the playgoer is too familiar with it to 
require that it shall be criticised. Enough to 
say that it retains its power, its grace, its old- 
world breeding. Mr. Coghlan's Charles Sur- 
face is only a little less known. It is just 
what it should be — ^hearty and gay, chivalrous 
with wildness, and, in the picture scene, not 
too sentimental. Sir Benjamin Backbite 
again engages the rightly fantastic art of 
Mr. Lin Bayne. Joseph is played by Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, who acts the part for the 
first time, and does not overdo the expression 
of its villany. He is, indeed, an agreeable 
companion, and something very much like a 
serious lover. Of the smaller men's parts, 
the one best played is certainly Snake's. 
The actor is Mr. Courtney Thorpe, whom we 
cannot recollect to have seen before. He 
makes of Lady Sneerwell' s malicious confidant 
a reality, and by his appearance endows him 
with a Past which justifies his Present. 

Fbedebick Wedmobz. 



MUSIC. 

HE CENT CONCERTS. 

Mb. Walter B achs gave his twelfth orchestral 

onoert at St. James's Hall, on Thursday even- 

ng, February 5, and once again the whole of 

be programme was devoted to the compositions 



I during Berlioz's lifetime he would not allow it 
to be performed or published. TTin version is 
clever and brilliant, but it has neither the verve 
nor the variety of tone-colour of the one by the 
French composer. The concert concluded with 
a March from the oratorio '^Christus." The 
whole of the programme was conducted by Mr. 
W. Bache, with the exception, of course, of the 
piano concerto, when Mr. £. Dannreuther 
wielded the hdton. 

Miss A. Zimmermann appeared at the Popular 
Concert last Saturday afternoon, and puiyed 
Beethoven's Sonata in C (op. 2, no. 3) with 
admirable finish and brilliancy : the trio of the 
Scherzo would have proved more effective if 
taken a shade slower. We are glad to find 
many pianists. Miss Zimmermann among the 
number, are beginning to decline encores. It 
had become quite a habit — we might almost 
say a nuisance— at the Popular Concerts. Mrs. 
Hutchinson sang songs by Mozart and Maude 
White with great purity of tone and charm. 

On Monday evening last the concert com- 
menced with Beethoven's Quartet in B fiat (no. 
G), brilliantly interpreted by Mdme. N^ruda 
and her associates. Mdme. Haas played 
Beethoven's Variations (op. 34) with admirable 
precision and delicacy; she was recalled, and 
gave the Andante spianato from Chopin's op. 
22. She also took part in Sohunuum's piano- 
forte Quartet. Mozart's Duet for violm and 
viola was rendered to perfection by Mdme. 
Keruda and Herr Straus. Miss Louise Phillips 
and Mdme. Fassett sang two ducts bv Hollander, 
and also two very fresn and pleasmg duets by 
Miss M. Carmichael, entitled '* A poor soul sat 
sighing " and '* Who is Sylvia ? " : they were so 
much applauded that the second was repeated. 
The ladies were accompanied by the composer. 

Mr. E. Dannreuther gave his second evening 
at Orme Square last Tuesday. It commenced 
with a very good performance of Brahms' 
Sonata in £ for pianoforte and violoncello 
(op. 38) by the concert-giver and Mr. C. Ould. 
Miss Eva James, a dever pupil of Mr. Dann- 



At the second concert of the season, on Mon- 
day last, the Highbury PhiUiarmomc Society 
performed '*The Crusaders," by Niels Qade— a 
somewhat ambitious work for a band and 
chorus formed for the most part of local 
amateurs. The part of Anuida was sunff by 
Miss Clara Samuell, and that of BLoaldoby 
Mr. Edward Lloyd; the bass solos being 
undertaken by Mr. F. Ward* The whole per- 
formance was creditable, and appeared to be 
highly appreciated by the crowded audience at 
the Athenaeum. The second part of the con- 
cert included selections from Gounod's "Faust," 
and the spinning chorus from Wagner's 
<* Flying Dutchman," besides violin solos by 
Mr. Qilbert H. Betjemann. 

'*Th« dMIiisiilsUnK diwcter of the aatot/p* rapradaoUoM U thtt 
iboy are cheap and abaolatotar faithful oopiea of originals, wbkh m»j 
tberaMlvat ba of tb« Tarjr hfirbaat axeai)»ooe } and tbof are tberrfore 
wpeeialljr adaptad for all tltaatloBS in whiefa th« nodaralioa of thrlr con 
ia an important elemaot, and aiiM^dalijr for all in whloh It la daainU>\ 
for adaoattonal reaaooa, to koop bcfiwa th# ^«i eltbor of ohUdreo or of 
adalts tho most perfeet represcntatloiis of nataral or of Idaal basal/." 

Timu, Sapteaber 4tb, 167? 



FOB THB ABTI8TI0 DECORATION OV THB HOME, 

VISIT TBS 

A UTOTYPE FmE-ABT GALLERT, 

•^^ 74, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Ttrwity d«on Wsst of MadltTs UHanxj.) 



BPLEHDID 00PIB8 of tbo OLD MASTEBS, 

From ths most oslebratcd Oallortas of Earopa. 

REPBODUCTIONS of MODBBN PAINTUfOa, 

From tba Loxemboury, tho SaIod, Royal Aeadamy Jte. 

MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 

HERirXTAOE, ST. PBTBRSBURO. 

Qnmd Aototypas of the PltlnUnc* In thoso CoUaeUons. 

Jatt pvbUsbad.— FBTBR tba BBRMIT FUKACHIXO tho FIRST 
CHU8ADE, aAar the Palntlac hy Jas. Ar«bw, fi«q., LxhiUted Bofsl 
Aoadamjr, 1S63. 

POBTRAIT of W0BD8W0RTH, tnm tha Drawlns hy Uajdon. 

FAOBIMILEa of TUBNBa*8 **Ln»R8TUDIORUM." 

Ooplos of Reynolds, Oslnsbocoaflii, Lswrenoe. and Rare Works from ^ 
Print-Room, British Masesm, 



PAIRTING8. 

AMED. 



, DRAW1KG8, BNORATlKOSt PHOTOGRAPHS, te.. 
oaraftiliy FJlAi 

An Tllostratad Pamphlet, ** Au'ctype In Belation to Household Art. witk 
Notlecs, free per poet. 

Fine-Art Catakgve, pp. 16«, priee BizpaQB^ free per poet 



**Itls for their tet elation of the unaqMlled ffi»a4ear ^ t1ieirn'"<<^ 
Michael Angeto, as anAodled in tho fllstlnefinatooca, thatallloTonoftiM 
Bobiest art shonld be grateftil to the aatotype proeces." 

PorffiAio, April, IVl. 

** If plotorlal art la, Indeed, ak edveatlonal tnllaence of a hi«b order, obI 
If it ia dealraUe to keep beanty of fonn tieftw the eyaa of tho y^Boff. t^ 
antotypee of the Great Masters shonld not only find the plaoes of boboar if 
which they are well worthy, but they shoald also be oaed to adorn tvMv 
eutsery and sehool-room in Bocland.'— Time*, April ITih, I87A 

Mow ready, eloth. Si. t atUT ooTeia, Is. 

THE CASE for DISESTABLISHMENT: 
a Handbook of Foots and Anpunents la ivi^ort of thoCUln for 
Belif ions Eqaality. 
•'Brimful of condeneed argmment and lofermatloB." 

Jfaadbeefer ExawuMf 
** Jost the book that has long been innteil- n^Miw 
Boeiety for the Liberation of ReUgion from Btale Patronage and Ce&ttoLi 
t, 8ii|iaBl^<lBB, Woet ett ee i , Loadgn. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2\, 1885. 

No. 668, Niw Series. 

Tin Sdhos cannot tmdertake to return, or 
to oorroopond with the writere of, rejected 
mmmacript 

It ii particularly requested that all hisineee 
lettere regarding tnc supply of the paper, 
^e,, mag he addressed to the Pububhbs, and 
not to the Eduob. 

LITERATURE. 

Ih Lives of the Berkeieys from i066 to i6i8. 
By John Smyth, of Nibley. Vol. II. 
Edited by Sir John Maclean for tiie Bristol 
and Glouoeatershire Archaeological Society. 
(QlouceBter: BeUows.) 

Thb second volnme of Smyth's Lives of the 
Berkeleys will be found by most readers more 
inteiesting than the first, for it deals with a 
more eventfol period of English history, 
▼hilst the tale of the cheqnered fortunes of 
the family, and their inyeterate quarrels, is 
ilmost as strange and stirring as a romance. 
The narrative extends oyer eight generations, 
aod carries the story from the death of the 
foorth baron, who never recovered from the 
wounds which he received at the battle of 
Poitiers, to the majority of the thirteenth 
haron, who was Smyth's pupil and patron. 

Thomas, fifth Lord Berkeley, was a hus- 
band of eight months' standing when his 
father died in 1368, although he was little 
more than fifteen years old. But an early 
marriage was a necessary precaution in his 
father's precarious state of health, for it was 
OQe of the harshest features of feudal tenure 
^t the guardian in chivalry had the absolute 
disposal of his ward's marriage, as well as of 
the rents of his estate. Lord Berkeley, how- 
erer, effectually forestalled the interference of 
a guardian by selling the marriage of his 
Km to his comrade in arms, Warine, Lord 
riale, who paid him 1,100 marks to secure 
the natch for his only daughter Margaret. 
She was only seven years old; but, not- 
vithstanding her tender years, was married 
to the heir of Berkeley in Kovember, 
1367, at Lord I'Isle's castle at Wingrave, in 
Bucks. Lord Berkeley was too ill himself to 
make the ioumey, but did honour to the 
occasion at home by arraying himself on the 
vedding day in a new suit of cloth of gold. 
The bridegroom was clad in scarlet and satin 
vith a nlver girdle, and was attended by 
three knights and twenty-three esquires of 
his father's household, who were all attired 
m liTeriea of fine doth of ray f uiied with 
miniver. He returned with his retinue to 
Berkeley after the ceremony, but the bride 
WIS left with her father, for it was part of 
the marriage contract that she should remain 
m his custody for the next four years. They 
vere soon, however, brought together again, 
for I^ml Berkeley died on June 8 in the next 
jear, when Lord I'lsle purchased from the 
Grown the wardship of his son-in-law, and 
was aUowed to farm his ward's estates at a 
1^ of £400 per annum. Ten years after her 
^^VTiagB the young Lady Berkeley became a 
P^ heiress in prospect through the death of 
her qqIt brother; bat Lord I'Isle was consoled 
r'^ the loss of his son br the affection of his son- 
^]aw. Thesetwoloras expressed their mutual 



regard after the quaint fashion of those times 
by executing a deed, wherein it was solemnly 
agreed and declared that Lord I'Isle might at 
his pleasure come, go, and stay at Berkeley 
Castle, with leave to hunt and fish in all his 
son-in-law's chases and parks; while Lord 
Berkeley promised to be his father-in-law's 
inseparable companion at home and abroad, 
in peace and in war, and that if he had 
children by the Lady Margaret they should 
bear the arms of I'Isle. This deed bears date 
Kovember 30, 1381, and had scarcely time 
to take effect, for Lord I'Isle died within the 
next seven months. Wat Tyler's rebellion 
was in this lord's time, when the discontent 
of the peasantry, who had learnt their strength 
in the French wars, brought about a social 
revolution, which changed the whole system 
of English husbandry. Tip to this time noble- 
men farmed their demesnes themselves, under 
the oversight of reeves, who were annually 
elected in each manor, and were bound by 
the tenure of their copyholds to superintend 
without salary the cidtivation of the lords' 
demesnes. But the fifth Lord Berkeley began 
to let his meadows on lease, and to take in 
other men's cattle for pasture by the month 
and quarter, letting out more acres every year 
''as he found chapmen and price to his 
likeing." This practice was continued and 
extended by his successor, and, before the 
end of the fifteenth century, it became the 
universal custom for lords of manors to let 
their demesnes at rack rents, or else at reduced 
rents, with fines at agreed intervals, which 
was the general course of husbandry in 
Smyth's time. 

On Lord I'Isle's death in 1382, the baronies 
of I'Isle and Tyes, with twenty-five manors 
and lands in seven different counties, came to 
the Berkeleys. But only one generation 
profited by this accession, for the heiress had 
no son, and her daughter carried away more 
lands from the family than her mother had 
brought. Lord Berkeley was still in the 
prime of life when his wife died in 1391, but 
he could never be induced to marry again, 
although Berkeley Castle, which was then 
assumed to carry with it the barony, was 
entailed on heirs male. The result was, that 
when he died in 1417 the castle passed to 
his nephew, James Berkeley, whilst his 
daughter, the Countess of Warwick, took his 
unentailed estates as well as the baronies and 
lands of her mother's inheritance. But 
although the nephew's right of succession 
was beyond dispute, the Earl of Warwick was 
the most powerihil subject in the realm, and 
the Countess took advantage of her husband's 
influence at Court to keep possession of the 
castle for nearly four years to the exclusion 
of the rightful heir. It was not, in fact, until 
James purchased the assistance of the king's 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, by the 
sacrifice of his Welsh patrimony, that he got 
livery of the castle and lordship of Berkeley, 
and a writ of summons to Parliament as a 
baron. But this was only the beginning 
of strife, for the respective rights of the 
heir male and heir general were ill- 
defined, and Lord Berkeley contended that 
the manor of Wotton - under - Edge and 
others, which the Countess of Warwick 
claimed as heir to her father, were entailed 
with the castle. These claims were urged 
and resisted with so much violence, that the 



Earl and Lord Berkeley seldom met in public 
without a squabble, in which their servants 
came to blows. In the meanwhile the 
Countess died, and when the quarrel ceased 
to be between near relations it grew less 
bitter. It was agreed in 1426, through the 
good offices of the Bishop of Worcester, that 
the earl, who had no son, should keep the 
manors during his life. This truce lasted 
thirteen years; but when the earl died in 
1469, the feud broke out more fiercely than 
ever. Eor as soon as Lord Berkeley heard 
the news of Lord Warwick's death, he and 
his servants took forcible possession of the 
manor house of Wotton, and made havoc of 
its contents. The earl's d lughters, who were 
outraged by these proceedings, were married 
to three of the greatest nobles in the realm, 
and the eldest was the wife of that valiant 
warrior, Lord Talbot, afterwards Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who was all-powerful at Court. 
When, therefore. Lady Talbot complained to 
Queen Margaret of Anjou, who was then 
supreme, that her manor house had been 
wrecked during her husband's absencie on the 
King's service in Normandy, Lord Berkeley 
was committed to the Tower, and was not 
released from prison until he had g^ven 
bonds for £1,000 to appear when sum- 
moned and take his trial for the riot 
and robbery. He took care, however, to 
stay at Berkeley, where he had no fear 
of being summoned, and when at last 
the order was served on him from the Court 
of Chancery, the messenger was beaten for 
his pains, and was forced to swallow the 
** suhpoena, both wax and parchment." In 
the meanwhile, the quarrel was not limited 
to legal proceedings, for the followers on 
both sides waged open war, in which the 
towns of Wotton and Berkeley suffered by 
turns waste and devastation. There were 
limits, however, even to Lord Berkeley's 
defiance of the Eoyal authority, and when 
neither he nor his sons could safely show 
themselves in London, he sent his wife Isabel 
to appear for him in Westminster Hall. She 
was a woman of great spirit and descended 
from the blood-royal, for she was the daughter 
of that Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
whose challenge to Henry of Hereford in the 
lists at Coventry is familiar to every reader 
of Shakspere. Contrary to all expectation 
her son succeeded in her right forty years 
after her death to an immense inherit- 
ance, but in her life-time she suffered from 
straitened means, and on her last journey 
to London her husband had to pawn the 
furniture of her chapel for twenty-two 
marks to enable her to get home again. 
She gained little by her journey, for three 
months afterwards Lady Shrewsbu^'s son. 
Lord I'Isle, forced his way into JSerkeley 
Castle with a band of armeid followers, and 
captured Lord Berkeley and his four sons as 
they were sleeping in their beds. They were 
kept prisoners in durance vile for eleven 
weeks, and to save their lives were forced to 
execute a series of deeds, by which they dis- 
claimed all right to the manors in dispute. 
They were then dragged to Bristol, and were 
compelled to acknowledge before the Mayor 
three statutes of £10,000, £2,000, and £1,000 
respectively, while at Lady Shrewsbury's in- 
stance a special commission issued in Decem- 
ber, 1451, for the purpose of judicially con- 
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flrming tlie deeds of disclaimer. The prisoners 
were at last released ; btrt among the deeds 
which Lord Berkeley was forced to execute 
on this occasion was a lease for two years of 
Berkeley Castle to Lady Shrewsbury and her 
sisters, reserving only house-room for himself 
and six servants, so that on recovering his 
liberty he found himself no longer master of 
his own house. It is significant that after all 
these proceedings Lady Berkeley thought it 
prudent to get a pardon under the Great Seal 
for herself on May 29, 1452, and another for 
her husband on July 20 following. In the 
meanwhile, Lord Shrewsbury and his son 
obtained a patent of protection from all law- 
suits as long as they were with the army in 
France, and two of Lord Berkeley's sons 
went with thbm to the war. But there 
was no peace for the Berkeleys, for two 
months after her husband's departure Lady 
Shrewsbury issued execution on the statute of 
£10,000, and Lord Berkeley's lands were 
extended by the Sheriff, although two of his 
sons were then actually fighting under Lord 
Shrewsbury's banner. Lady Berkeley appealed 
in vain to the King's Council, for she was 
arrested by order of the Countess, and her 
royal descent did not protect her from a cruel 
death, for she died piteously on September 
27, 1452, in the dungeon at Gloucester, into 
which she was thrown, without legal warrant, 
by her merciless adversary. In the next year 
all legal proceedings were stayed by the death 
of Lord Shrewsbury and his son, who were 
both slain at the battle of Chatillon. But the 
battle was almost equally disastrous to Lord 
Berkeley, for one of his sons was killed and 
the other was taken prisoner. This common 
misfortune reconciled for a time the survivors, 
for the second Earl of Shrewsbury had no 
interest in maintaining his step-mother's 
quarrel, and was well contented that Lord 
Berkeley should marry his sister, /oan 
Talbot. This marriage secured to Lord 
Berkeley in his old age a few years of peace, 
tor it left the Countess without supporters in 
her own family, since her grandson. Lord 
risle, was still a child. But her vindictive 
spirit refused to be appeased, and it was not 
until seven years after Lord Berkeley's 
marriage to her step-daughter that she con- 
sented to sign a truce for the rest of their 
lives. He was on his death-bed when this 
reconciliation was concluded* for the deed is 
dated Octot>er 22, 1466, andf he died within 
thirty-six days. His successor William, the 
seventh Lord Berkeley, was of a bolder and 
fiercer temper than his father, and was more- 
over encouraged to renew the contest by better 
prospects of success, for Lady Shrewsbury's 
influence was no longer paramount at 
Court. "Ae presented a petition to the king 
recounting^ tiie wrongs done to his family in 
the last reign, and praying for redress ; and 
this suit was still pen£ng when the Countess 
died in June 1468. But her grandson, Lord 
I'Isle, who was now nineteen years old, 
inherited her vindictiveness as well as her 
estate, and challenged Lord Berkeley to settle 
their differences by mortal combat. His 
challenge was accepted, notwithstanding their 
disparity of years, and they met at Mbley 
Green on March 20, 1469-70, with all the 
armed followers th^ could muster, when a 
pitched battle took place, and Lord I'Isle was 
slain in the tn^Ue. The memory of this fatal 



conflict was still fresh at Kibley in Smyth's 
time ; but, owing to the political disturbance 
of the period, the riot passed unpunished, for 
it happened on the eve of a fresh outbreak of 
the War of the Eoses. The Duke of Clarence 
and Warwick the King Maker were pro- 
claimed traitors and rebels on the day after 
the battle of Nibley Green, and King Edward 
had too much occasion for Lord Berkeley's 
services to call him to account for the death 
of his kinsman. In the meanwhile Lord 
Berkeley's victory was complete, for he pro- 
ceeded to take possession of the manor house 
of Wotton-under-Edge and of the other five 
manors which had been so long in dispute. 
He was too powerful to be dislodged, and, 
after years of litigation, Lord I'Isle's heirs 
were obliged to content themselves with the 
annuity which he gave them in lieu. This 
acquisition, however, was insignificant in com- 
parison with the inheritance which came to 
him eventually through his mother. She was 
the grand-aunt of the last Duke of ITorfolk- 
of the Mowbray family, whose infant daughter 
was married in childhood to King Edward's 
younger son, the Duke of York. She was 
the greatest heiress in the kingdom ; and in 
order that her estates might be secured to the 
royal family Lord Berkeley -Was induced to 
convey to the king and his heirs in tail male 
the moiety — ^to which he was entitled in rever- 
sion, as the heir of his mother — ^in case the 
duchess died without issue. He received in 
compensation a full discharge from his debts 
to the heirs of the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
amounting to £34,000 ; and when, in 1481. 
his conveyance was confirmed by Act oi 
Parliament, he was created a viscount. It 
turned out a good bargain ; for ten weeks 
after the Act was passed King Edward died, 
and soon afterwards the princes were mur- 
dered in the Tower, when Lord Berkeley's 
rights of inheritance revived, as if the con- 
veyance to the kiug had never been made. 
The Mowbray estates, which were now ditided 
between the Viscount and his cousin, Lord 
Howard, were of enormous extent, comprising 
manors and castles in fifteen English counties, 
as well as in Wales and in Ireland. Richard 
III. lost no time in conciliating such powerful 
supporters by dividing between them the 
extinct titles of the Mowbrays, and on the 
sixth day after his coronation the eaxldom of 
Nottingham was given to Viscount Berkeley, 
while Lord Howard was created on the same 
day Duke of Norfolk and Earl Marshal. The 
earl was jealous that his cousin, who was the 
son of a younger sister, should have the 
dukedom; and, as he cared more for rank 
than wealth, he settled on the king and his 
heirs male thirty-flve of his manors in the 
hope of being promoted to a higher 
dignity. All such expectations perished 
with the king on Bosworth Field; but, as 
the Duke of Norfolk was slain with his 
master, the coveted office of Earl Marshal 
fell vacant, and, as King Eichard left no son, 
the earl recovered his thirty-five manors. 
The preference shown to his cousin by King 
Bichard recommended the earl to the favour 
of Henry VII., and he was created Earl 
Marshal during pleasure four days before the 
Coronation. Pour months afterwards he 
obtained a grant of his office in fee tail; 
but tUs patent was dearly purchased, for it 
cost him two castles and twenty-eight manors 



in Shropshire and North Wales, which he 
gave by deed of the same date to Sir William 
Stanley, the Lord Chamberlain. The Earl 
Marshal, however, was still greedy for advance- 
ment in rank, and, as he had no children, and 
was absolutely devoid of natural affection for 
persons of his own name and blood, he made 
a bargain with King JEtenry in 1487 to barter 
the reversion of his patiimony for a mar- 
quisate. In consideration of being created 
Marquis of Berkeley, he settled tiie castle 
and honour of Berkeley, together with the 
baronies of Bedford and Gower, and divers 
manors and castles in England, Wales, and 
Ireland to his own use in tail general, with 
remainder to King Henry'VII. and his heirs 
in tail male, remainder to his own right heirs. 
Nor was he contented with this settlement on 
the King, for his brothers and their children 
were further disinherited by reversionary 
grants, which he lavished on courtiers. Sab^ 
ject to his own life-estate, he gave nineteen 
manors to the king's stepfather, the Earl of 
Derby, and three manors to his own step-son, 
Sir Eichard Willoughby ; and, if some of these 
manors eventually reverted to the Berkeleys, 
it was through some accident, for which they 
had not to thank the marquis. His prodi- 
gality was such that notwithstanding the 
enormous estates which he had inherited, he 
so completely exhausted his resources that 
when he died in 1492, there were not 
sufficient assets to pay arrear of wages to his 
household servants. 

On the death of the marquis, Berkeley 
Castle and the bulk of his inheritance passed 
under the settlement to ICing Henry VIL, 
and were lost to the family until the death of 
Edward VI. According to the notions of 
those times, the castle carried with it the 
barony, and, therefore, Maurice Berkeley, the 
brother and heir of the marquis, was never 
summoned to Parliament, and was only styled 
Lord Berkeley by courtesy." He was fifty-six 
years old when his brother died, and set him- 
self patiently to work to examine the deeds 
by which his brother had alienated his 
estates. It turned out that many of them 
would not bear legal scratiny, and within the 
space of seven years he suoceeded in recover- 
ing upwards of fifty manors, besides other 
lands and possessions. He was his own 
lawyer, and was successful, in. spite o( the 
proverb, through his perseverance and great 
legal acumen. Smyth's language almost rises 
to pathos as he describes the old lords 
appearance and exertions : — 

" with a mOk-white head m bis irksome old age 
of seventy years, in winter tenns and frosty 
seasons, wiui a bucikrani bagg stuffed with law 
cases, in early mornings and late evenings 
walking with his eldest son between the four 
Inns of Court and Westminster Hall, following 
his law-suits in his own old person, not for 
himself, but for Ids posterity, to regaine part of 
those possessions wich a Tast brotiier had pro- 
fusely constmied." 

He died in 1506, and bis eldest son Maurice, 
who was Lieutenant of Calais, was created a 
baron in 1522 for his military services. This 
was a new creation, for be ranked as the 
junior baron, and he was only induced to 
accept it as an earnest of tbe king's favoor. 
H^ died in the next year witiiout having 
taken his seat, and witbont issue, when this 
new barony became extinct ; but six weeks 
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afterwardB liiB brother and heir, Thomas, 
reoeived a writ of summons, and strangely- 
enough the precedency of the original barony 
was sJlowed to him. This summons seems to 
hare been unknown to Smyth ; but it is cer- 
tain that both this Thomas and his son of the 
same name, who were neither of them owners 
of Berkeley Castle, sat in parliament with 
the precedency of their ancestors, whilst the 
next baron, Henry, who recorered Berkeley 
Gostle as heir in remainder after the male 
issue of Henry YIJ. became extinct, so far 
from gaining precedency by his accession, sat 
in a lower place than his father, who nerer 
possessed the castle. These facts are so 
material to Smyth's contention that the pos- 
sessor of Berkeley Castle was a baron by 
tenure that he could scarcely hare ignored 
them if they had been known to him. But 
they were ui^;ed with great effect in opposi- 
tion to the claim, when it was reviyed in the 
present leign and rejected by the House of 
Lords. 

The romance of Smyth's narrative ends 
with the recovery of the castle and the final 
settlement of the great family feud. But 
this volume throws a flood of light on th^ 
social and domestic history as well as the 
numnem and customs of the sixteenth century. 
For instanoe, it enables us to realise the im- 
mense pecuniary ^loss which was sustained by 
the old nobility through Uie change of 
religion. The ^rkeleys lost the right' of 
presentation to sixteen different religious 
houses, founded by their ancestors, of which 
they were hereditary patrons. Besides this, 
the suppressed houses neld under them more 
than eighty knight's fees in different counties, 
for which the J were bound to render suit and 
serrice. The Lord of Berkeley was entitled 
to a grant in aid from aU these communities 
who held land under him, whenever he took 
the field in time of war, and also when his 
eldest daughter married, and his eldest son 
was made a knight. He had also the right of 
qoartering on them his poor relations and old 
serrants, and they were bound to give in- 
struction to his children, for the abbeys and 
nnnneriea were the great boarding schools of 
those times. These privileges were known as 
corrodies, and Smyth estimates the money value 
of their loss at more than £10,000. We get 
some notion of what this sum would purchase in 
those days, when we read that the Lord 
Berkeley, who was contemporary with the 
suppression of monastaries, resided in 1534 in 
the house of the Countess of Wiltshire at 
Stone, near Dartford, and that he |»aid her 
for the *' board of himself, his wife, two 
gentlewomen and six men, at the rate of 
£1 5t. 4d. the week for them all." A gross 
misprint in this passage suggests the remark 
that throughout this volume we have less 
assistance than we might have expected from 
the editor, for most r^ers would wish to be 
informed who this Countess of Wiltshire was 
at a time when the Earl of Wiltshire was 
Queen Anne Boleyne's father. The fact is 
that Smyth made a mistake in calling this 
Lady Wiltshire a countess, for, as Sir John 
Mad e an might have learnt by reference to 
the E$$hr^ of Kent, the Lady Wiltshire who 
resided at Stone Place in 1534, and was buried 
in Stone Church, was the widow of Sir John 
Wiltshire, Knight, Comptroller of Calais, who 
died in 1626. Enxovn Cbxsxeb Waibbs. 



Po$mi. By Miss IC. Betham-Edwards. 
(Eegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

The art of the lyrist is probably much less 
birdlike and unpremeditated than is popularly 
believed, though the lyric is, in its highest 
manifestation, the purest and most artless 
form of poetry. The notion that Shakspere 
"warbled his native wood-notes wild" must 
be accepted with reserve. With the most 
uncontrollable lyrical emotion there is asso- 
ciated some artistic design ; though the poet 
may not ba conscious of deliberate intention, 
the most spontaneous lyric is subjected to tho 
artistic instinct that determines its form and 
limits. It undergoes slight but important 
changes before the poet gives it to the world. 
It is to be feared that this truth is not an 
article of faitii with all writers of poetry. It 
is certainly not popular with readers of 
poetry, who love not to picture the poet a 
diligent student of felicities of expression and 
verbal proprieties, or assiduous in the detec- 
tion of blemishes. Poets, however, seldom 
warble, or enact the nightingale's part, and 
great poets have been significantiy careful to 
attain the exoeUent grace of finish. Miss 
Betham-Edwards speaks in one of her 
poems of 

'' the proud bliss, aUn to mothers' joys, 
That poets feel, when from their weary biidn 
Springs forth some heaven-bom child, the pride of 
time." 

The advent into a dull world of a perfect 
poem, equipped with splendour, and piower, 
and beauty, like Pallas Athene, issuing from 
the poet's weary brain, is so rare as to deserve 
to be accounted miraculous. The passage is 
intended, perhaps, in a hyperbolic sense, and 
not as indicative of the writer's conviction of 
the truth of the phenomenon. Miss Betham- 
Edwards possesses so true a gift of song that 
she is probably weU aware that even the 
perfect lyric is produced with more or less 
pain and care, 'and that a happy and careless 
exuberance is seldom absolutd^y spontaneous. 
The merits of the following sonnet are of the 
kind that appeal to every one, and its con- 
cluding verses are truly felicitous; yet it 
contains one unfortunate tasteless phrase — a 
blemish which is fully as obvious as its 
beauties, and which scarcely needs explicit 

reference : 

'*A BboouiBotzon. 

" We loved two poets in that happy time : 
We read together— sitting, hand in hand, 
Where i^e rocks cast a shadow on the sand, 
And sminy waves made echo to the rhyme^ 
Theocrltofl of Sicilv, who sung 
Of manv a dusky dryad-haunted grove, 
Of shepherds' sorrows and of maidens' love, 
iiL measures sweetest of the sweet Greek tongue ; 
And Hilton, whose blind spirit could conceive 
The Paradise no other mortals know, 
The grand primeyal passion and the woe 
Of the first lover Adam and sweet Eve ; 
And as we read we maryelled LoTe oonld be 
So old, md yet so new to her and me ! " 

The allusion to Milton's blindness is an extra- 
ordinary infelicity, and to speak of the '' blind 
spirit" of him whose all-beholding spiritual 
vision was comparable only to that of Dante 
is something worse than an error. It is one 
of those ill conceits that are an offence against 
the very essence of poetry, and is the more 
lamentable because it mars a poem of genuine 
grace and simplicity. 
I^or is the above a solitary instance in these 



poems of excrescences that are easy to emend, 

yet injurious to harmony and good taste. If 

this were not so, if they were common and 

not occasional blemishes, if they did not occur 

in lyrics otherwise true in expression and 

tender in feeling, they would not be matter 

for note or regret. At this point criticism of 

Miss Betham-Edwards's poems is stayed, or 

takes a more agreeable and natural form. 

The influence of external nature, of woods and 

fields and fiowers, is illustrated with tnuch 

freshness and rapture in several poems; in 

'*The Sorrel Blossoms," for instonce, two 

poetic moods of vision are finely contrasted, 

and with delicate insight. In the opening 

stanzas the picture is brilliant and vividly 

defined, and the poet's exaltation and delight 

are expressed with natural sweetness and 

grace : 

" In hope I cUmbed the grassy stair, 
Green hiU in smilight glancing ; 
A thousand grasses blossomed fur, 

The breezes set them dancing ; 
Each seemed a happy soul to be, 



Reloicing with the summer : 
I smiled to t 



think they danced for me, 
And every glad new-oomer. 

'* Bot, ah ! a raptoie greater still. 

Behold, my heart awaited, — 
It was the self -same grassy hiU, 

But wondroosly translated ! 
It seemed that gems had dropped in showers. 

The hiU with glory lintnff : 
'Twas but a crowd of sorrol flowers 

Through which the sun was shining, 

'* Each little flower with ruby wings 

Moved to a rhythmic measure ; 
SpeU -bound I watched the lovely things 

As one who finds great treasure ; 
I danced, I sang, I oould not choose 

But of thdr brightness borrow ; 
I felt as if I ne'er oould lose 

That joy in any sorrow." 

Once again the poet visits the scene and finds 
the visionary charm fled past recall, with the 
cloud of despair over it, though, doubtless, 
recollection brought the special solace which 
Wordsworth felt in recalling his *' dancing 
daffodils." 

Some of Miss Betham-Edwards's lyrics 
suggest Wordsworth's influence less plea- 
santly, though even the most careless and 
inartistic of great poets would scarcely have 
defended the roughness and rhymes of '^A 
Winter's Song." Much may be conceded to 
a playful mood, though little can be uiged in 
extenuation of couplets like these : 

'* Snow flakes, soft veiling 
Window and paling, 
Oome now to screen me 
From eyes watching keenly ; 
Shut out the neighbours 
Eyeing mv labours ; 
ikt none have an inkling 
Of what I am thinking.'^ 

These inequalities are a littie strange and 
disconcerting in a volume that contains much 
i^t is unaffectedly sweet and natural. 

J. A. Blaixxb. 



TWO BOOKS ON THE JOXDAK VALLBT. 

Mount SetTf Sinai, and Western Palestine, 
By Edward Hull. [Published for the 
Palestine Exploration jB'und.] (Bentley.) 

The Aoeureed Zand; or, First St^s on the 
Water-way of Edom. By Lieut.-Gol. 
H. E. Oolvile. (Sampson Low.) 

TsBss two books treat, in the maiui of the 
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same sabjeoti but from entirely different 

5oint8 of Tiew. The exploring parties left 
Eoses' Wells within a week of one another, 
and trarelled np the Wady 'Arabah in sight 
of eaoh other, bnt held no oommnnioation 
whatever. This seems strange, but the fault 
lay wholly with Col. Colvile, who, in wishing 
to free himself from any attempt at inter- 
ference on the part of either Egyptian or 
Turkish officialdom, and to keep as much 
secresy as possible under the circumstances, 
prave his scientific fellow-trarellers-^^' the 
^dologists," he called them — ^the cold shoulder 
completely. ''The geologists" had offered 
their hospitality to '' the engineers " in vain, 
and thus the parties worked independently. 
This is certaimy to be regretted, for with a 
combined and stronger party time and work 
might have been saved, and perhaps a more 
extended exploration effected, as no suspicion 
of rivalry could ever have been conceived of 
by anyone who knew the work of the Pales- 
tme Exploration Fund. 

It is nearly fifty years since that celebrated 
geologist Leopold von Bnch expressed a hope 
that some day the G-eological Society of 
London might send out one of its members 
to the Dead Sea ''to illuminate with the 
torch of geology the facts which interest the 
world." And he added, "But it would be 
necessary to examine the geological constitu- 
tion ... of all the valley of the Jordan 
from Tiberias quite to 'Akabah." To-day a 
complete realisation of this wish can be 
recorded; not, however, as representing the 
labour of any geological society, but as having 
been almost entirely carried out under the 
auspices of our energetic Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. For careful and enduring work 
of a rigidly scientific character there is, there- 
forcj ample guarantee, so that the final results 
of this exploration of 1883-84 will be looked 
for with expectant pleasure. 

Li the meantime Prof. Hull has presented 
us with a clear and interesting popular narra- 
tive of the expedition under his leadership, in 
which he skilKdly steers the desired vta media 
between any tedium of scientific detail, so re- 
pellent to the uninitiated, and a mere journal 
of gossip and trivialities fiavoured now and 
then with forced humour. Following in the 
steps of such a master of picturesque prose as 
Dean Stanley, and of such learned travelers and 
topographers as Robinson, Palmer, Drake, and 
Tristram, the Professor must have felt him- 
self weU-nigh compelled to write plainly as 
regards historical sites and questions. But 
we have a full recompense in the numerous 
physical problems which are here either ex- 
plained or glanced at. 

If there still be any well-meaning people 
who adhere to the theory which was depicted 
on maps of last century, and which lingered 
on into our own day in numerous text-l^ks, 
viz., that the Cities of the Plain dotted the 
area now occupied by the Dead Sea, they will 
surely, on reading this book, be persuaded to 
relinquish a position which the facts of 
geology prove to be false, and which historical 
criticism as strongly refutes. Prof. Hull 
found unmistakable evidence that the waters 
of the Dead Sea had, in geological times, 
reached a height over 1,300 feet above that 
of their present leveL At the same time, he 
agrees with Lartet in thinking that there has 
been no connexion between the Dead Sea and 



the Gtvii of 'Akabah since the Miocene 
period. 

One or two points of new interest may be 
mentioned. Thus, the well-known salt moun- 
tain of Ehashm or Jebel TJsdum was examined 
thoroughly for the first time, and proved to 
be a portion of the ancient bed of the Dead 
Sea, while evidence was found that the waters 
of the latter are still receding. For an 
answer to the important question, " Since 
this sea has no outlet, what has become of 
the materials which have disappeared ? " the 
learned Professor refers us to a forthcoming 
volume on the geological results of the ex- 
pedition. Another valuable " find " was made 
in the maritime plain extending through 
Philistia to the base of Mount Carmel, 

" for here we came into contact with a new 
geological formation, hitherto, as I believe, 
unrecognised. . . . This formation consists of 
rather hard yellow calcareous sandstone, 
traversed by jomt planes similar to those of 
the limestone. . . . There can be little doubt 
that the sandstone is newer than the limestone 
of tiie centaral plateau, which dips towards the 
west and passes below the sandstone in the 
direction of the Mediterranean sea-board." 

To this the author has applied the name of 
" Calcareous Sandstone of Philistia." 

Prof. Hull's book contains an outline geo- 
logical map of Lower Egypt, Arabia Petraea, 
and Palestine, constructed on the scale of 
thirty miles to the inch, which helps greatly 
towards a comprehension of many points in 
the narrative ; while an Appendix comprises 
Major Kitchener's report on the survey 
operations of the party, and Mr. Qt, Arm- 
strong's diagrammatic section of the WAdy 
'Arabah. 

In turning to Col. Colvile's book, we notice 
at once a difference in calibre. The gal- 
lant author undertook his journey at some 
hazard, and managed to make a rapid rseon- 
na%s%anee survey of the WAdy 'Arabah and 
especially the watershed, in oi^er to ascertain 
for the "Palestine Channel Syndicate " the 
feasibilitv of a talked-of " Palestine Channel " 
or '^GFuu of Galilee," as the author calls it. 
We are not enlightened as to the future of 
this scheme, which seriously means, as Capt. 
Burton has said, that half the " Holy Land " 
would be overwhelmed in a nineteenth-century 
deluge. It is to be hoped that by this time it 
may have been relegated to the limbo of the 
mighty improbabilities, never thence again 
to see daylight except to be consigned to the 
category of their neighbours, the sheer im- 
possibilities. 

The chief interest of the narrative lies in a 
certain dash of style, coupled with an ironical 
and imperturbable good-humour, which carry 
the author and his reader over not a few 
obstacles, while the never-failing antagonism 
between a strong Western will and the evasive 
Arab reason, if not exactly new, is a source 
of amusement, welling up as constantly as a 
geyser. Col. Colvile, as in his previous 
volume, chooses his own method of spelling 
Arabic words and names, so that fiimiliar 
places sometimes meet the eye as it they were 
utter strangers. 

The title of the volume is curious, and 
we are left to conjecture whether the 
"curse" is pronounced by the author for a 
failure of the project which he went out to 
pioneer, or whether it refers to the striking 



fulfilment of the denunciations uttered by 
Jeremiah. We may remark, too, that the 
title all through the book does not agree with 
that placed on the title-page and cover. 
Another curiosity is the use made of the 
geological term talus. The author continually 
writes the plural as talm\ but it would 
have been better to follow Sir C. Lyell, 
who, we believe, invariably anglicised the 
word in its plural form, aod wrote tdwu. 
We also find eataelMm (!), and the name of 
the Comte de Bertou appears as de Birtou. 
With regard to the locality named Nuwaybi', 
Col. Colvile does not seem to remember that 
the discrepancy between the chart and the 
place itself was pointed out by Capt. Burton 
some years ago. 

These are signs of hastiness, which we may 
excuse when the gallant writer's seryices in 
the Soud&n are borne in mind. But there is 
also a flippancy in places, as, for example, 
about the peaks in Sinai sacred to centuries of 
pilgrims, while a remark about the eonvml 
under Jebel Mfisa being only a monastery^ 
seems utterly devoid of point ; and for bathos 
of a nineteenth-century type the following 
passage may be quoted. The author has just 
described the real beauty of the situation and 
surroundings of 'Akabah, and he continues : 

" 'Akabah only wants a bloody war and a sickly 
season, followed by the arrival of one's yacht, 
with a French cook, a few cases of champagne, 
an ice-makiQfi; macdiine, and the only woooAn 
one ever loved, on board, to make it a perfect 
winter retreat for any young man who does not 
mind roughing it, as long as he can enjoy the 
beauties of nature." 

The book may serve a purpose if it can 
show to any f utiu^ promoter of the Palestine 
Channel scheme '^How not to do it." 

GsoneB P. Hooper. 



Em to Play Whist. By Richard A. Proctor 
** Knowledge Library." (Longmans.) 

Ms. PnocroB, being a whist player as well as 
a man of science, has amused himself by in- 
structing the readers of Knowledge in the 
modem art of whist, and has now collected 
his papers in the above little book. He 
follows the approved system of James Clay 
and Cavendish, but is not, like Dr. Pole, a 
servile follower, and is not open to the charge 
which may possibly be brought againist 
Cavendish, and certainly against Dr. Pole, that 
he considers the flrst object in scientific whist is 
not to win the game, but to act in accordance 
with the principles, and afford information 
to one's partner and opponents. Since the 
success of Clay's and Cavendish's works, 
many treatises on whist have appeared ; and 
Col. Drayson was the first to apply common 
sense to *' the principles," while Pembridge, 
the most amusing and one of the most in- 
structive writers on the game, pointed out 
the absurdities of misplaced whist ingenuity, 
and the necessity of playing defensive leads 
rather than to attempt to bring in an im- 
possible long suit with a weak hand. Many 
enthusiasts of '^the principles" continue 
religiously to show their partner that they 
have two long cards whidi can by no 
possibility be brought in, while others of a 
higher ambition rack their brains at the whist 
table by seeing how often the grand coup 
can be brought off, and recklessly throw 
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ftwsy winning cards under the delusion that 
the occasion has offered itself for the per- 
formance of the brilliant feat. 

Mr. Proctor is a sensible follower of Cayen- 
dish, and while he stands up for the proper 
proctice of leading from numerical strength, 
does not igQOie, &ough I think he does not 
laj saffident stress on, the propriety of 
adopting defensive leads. In his very sensible 
and practical chapter on ''How to play 
Tramps," he, however, distinctly insists on 
the necessity of not playing a forward game 
with a weak hand, and not attempting to 
establish a suit at all hazards — a warning not 
to be found in Cavendish, and, of course, 
utterly ignored by Dr. Pole. 

Probably the only novelty in Hr. Proctor's 
book w his method of treating the leads. In 
erery other treatise, after the enunciation of 
gen^ principles, the practice has been to 
enumerate every possible combination of cards 
that can be held, and to point out the right card 
to lead in each case. Mr. Proctor adopts a 
new plan, which he considers far easier for the 
learner. He enumerates every combination of 
the cards in which it is right to lead the ace, the 
same with the king, queen, knave, ten, nine, and 
a small card ; and, as he justly points out, when 
learnt in this way, the young player is more 
able to appreciate at once the meaning of each 
card that may be led, and adapt his play 
accordingly. His lessons on the play of the 
second, third, and fourth hands are founded 
on bis method of teaching the leads, and have 
thus a natural sequence that should enable a 
dear-headed learner at once to grasp the 
principles by which the play of each hand 
ooght to be guided. 

As a mere method of learning the proper 
leads, I doubt whether Mr. Proctor's system 
a the most easy for the learner. In each case 
the same number of instances have to be leamt 
by heart ; bat I think he is right in his belief 
that his system should at once impress on the 
learner the meaning of each lead, and that it 
is consequently an improvement on the 
methods hitherto employed. In either case 
the proper leads must appear to the learner 
merely empirical, whereas in fact they are 
founded on principles evolved from the long 
experience of generations of whist players, 
which only personal experience can enable 
the learner to grasp. 

It is singular tlutt in his book Mr. Proctor 
makes no allusion to the newest system of 
•o-called American leads, which within the 
last year has greatly exercised whist circles. 
This system consists, when leading from a 
long suit, of ignoring, your small cards, and 
leading in the same way that would be done 
had you (mly the four higher cards of your 
suit in hand. The result is that by the close 
of the second round of the suit the whole 
table is informed that all the small cards 
must be in your hand, and the question in 
dispute is whether this amount of general 
uiowledge is to the advantage of the leader, 
or the reverse. If he, or hu partner, holds 
the strength in trumps, the system may give 
a great result ; but on the otiier hand it can 
do no good, and may be productive of harm. 
To the school of players who support the 
dogma, "Give every information to your 
PMt»er by your play," this plan of leading 
auat be acceptable ; but in plain suits, with- 
oot the poas es s i oo. of trun^p strength by the 



leader, it will probably have no more effect 
on the game than the analogous lead of the 
penultimate in like circumstances. 

Mr. Proctor's book is completed by the 
publication of forty games, carefully anno- 
tated throughout. Of these, five are taken 
from Clay, Cavendish, and Pole, ten from the 
Westminster Papers, and the rest, with one 
or two exceptions, are original actual hands, 
of which eight, supplied by that excellent 
practical player, Mr. F. Lewis, with his own 
notes, are amongst the most interesting and 
valuable. There is no way in which a young 
player should improve more rapidly than by a 
careful study of such well-played games, and 
as far as my examination has extended Mr. 
Proctor's notes on the play are sound, and 
such as would give the learner every neces- 
sary explanation and instruction. Two of 
the games taken from Cavendish are examples 
of the grand coup, and beautiful specimens of 
whist intelligence and ingenuity. In each 
case, however, the possibility for the exercise 
of such ingenuity was afforded by bad play, 
which in the following instance was pointed 
out clearly in the Westminster Papers, and is 
repeated by Mr. Proctor. 

The hand is, however, worthy of considera- 
tion on another point. The leader's cards con- 
sist of trumps, 9 and 7, hearts, the 8 having 
been turned up ; spades, 9, 7, 5, 4 ; diamonds, 
10, 7, 6, 4, 2 ; clubs, queen, 6. He properly 
leads the 4 of diamonds, to which his partner 
plays ace, and the last player drops the king. 
The leader's partner having four trumps and 
two honours, at this point properly leads his 
smallest trump, the 6, to which the second 
player plays 2, the original leader plays his 
7 (8 having been turned up at his right), and 
wins the trick. If ever there was a position 
for a defensive lead it arises here. His long 
diamonds are useless, his spades are weak, 
and all the trump strength lies between his 
partner and the last player. He is bound, 
therefore, to lead the queen of clubs to 
strengthen his partner, who happens to hold 
the other honours in that suit, iu which case, 
the score being four all, the odd trick is made 
at once. Instead of this, in the hand as 
played he returns his 9 of trumps, and the 
result gives the odd trick to the opponents by 
fine play, for which no opportunity need have 
been offered. . Jakes Ikkss Minchin. 



<<IHX CAHBBIDaE BIBLE POB SCHOOLS AKB 

OOLLBGBS." 

JSosea, With Kotes and Introduction. By 
the Bev. T. K. Cheyne. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 

The editor of the '' Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges " is to be congratulated 
on this addition to Ids series. The difficult, 
but attractive, prophecy of Hosea could not 
have been entrusted to better hands. Mr. 
Cheyne is, of course, thoroughly at home with 
his subject ; the prophet whose words thrill 
with the varying pulsations of a deep and 
genuine emotion finds in him a sympathetic 
exponent, and he writes throughout in his 
most genial and finished style. The Intro- 
duction contains a sketch of the times in 
which Hosea lived, a short but admirable 
exposition of the new truths acquired by 
the prophet, and the leading ideas which 



dominate his prophecy, and an estimate of its 
position in the Hterature of the Old Testa- 
ment. In his discussion of the Ynuch con- 
troverted narrative iu chap, i., Mr. Cheyne 
adopts that form of the literal interpretation 
which is certainly demanded by the applica- 
tion made of the narrative by the prophet 
himself, and is also in other respects most free 
from difficulty. The experiences of Hosea' s 
own domestic life graduaUy shaped themselves 
in the prophet's mind into the expressive 
symbol of Israel's unfaithfulness to its Lord 
and God ; and he developes upon this basis, 
in opposition to the crude and unworthy con- 
ceptions of Canaanitish religion, the great 
doctrine of the moral union of Jehovah with 
his people. The importance attached by Hosea 
to the beautiful Hebrew virtue ^AmmJ (brotherly 
love or kindness) as the primary condition 
of living membership in the theocratic com- 
munity, is illustrated in chap. iv. and in the 
note on vi. 6. The treatment in chap. v. of 
the literary questions arising out of the Book 
of Hosea is eminently scholfurly and judicial. 
Most of the lists drawn up for the purpose of 
showing the use of particular parts of the 
Pentateuch by Hosea or other prophets are 
conclusive only as evidence that their com- 
pilers have not set before themselves the 
problem to be solved, or realised the con- 
ditions of logical proof. The few pages which 
Mr. Cheyne devotes to the subject may be 
commended as a model of the style in which 
such an enquiry should be conducted. His 
exegesis of viii. 12 is as delicate as it is 
precise, and will, we presume, find general 
acceptance. 

Mr. Cheyne's superiority as a commentator 
comes out very distinctly in the notes. 
Nothing escapes him which is of value #iu 
helping to carry home to the reader his 
author's meaning. The sudden transitions 
both of expression and feeling, the picturesque 
figures, the subtle differences between syno- 
nyms, are all noticed and explained. The 
diverging interpretations to which Hosea's 
abrupt and concise style not unfrequently 
offers scope are briefly, but clearly and suffi- 
ciently, noted. The renderings of the Autho- 
rised Version are corrected where necessary, 
emendations of the Hebrew text being 
sparingly and cautiously suggested. Illus- 
trations from Semitic archaeology, or other 
similar sources, which in Hosea (e.g.y chap, ii.) 
are sometimes peculiarly valuable, are given 
with needful fulness. We observe in passing 
that due notice is taken, on vii. 9, of the 
discovery of Mr. !^inches during the past year, 
which appears to set at rest the long-sus- 
pected identic of Pul with Tiglath-pileser. 
It is wonderful how much Mr. Cheyne has 
contrived to say, and to say well, in the short 
compass of 130 pages. To appreciate Hosea, 
to sympathise with him, to understand his 
work, and to realise the relation in which he 
stood to the moral and intellectual civilisation 
of his age, no better help can be either 
needed or recommended than that which this 
volume affords. S. B. Driveb. 



NEW NOVELS. 

G&rM. By Eleanor C. Price. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Far hi$ Friend. By B. M. Abdy-Williams. 
In 3 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 
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Johnny Ludhw. Third Series. By Mrs. 

Henry Wood. la 3 toIs. (Bentley.) 
A Rmtie Maid. By A. Price. In 3 vols. 

(Sampson Low.) 
So Runs my Dream. By Nellie Fortescue- 

Harrison. In 2 vols. (Remington.) 

Mark Euth&rfortPa DeUveranee ; being the 
Second Part of his Autobiography. (Triib- 
ner.) 

Gerald onght more fittingly to have been 
entitled " Theodosia," for the heroine of the 
story is of much more account than the hero ; 
and, in fact, the whole narrative is a mere 
frame to form the setting for her portrait — 
that of a beautiful, wayward, dreamy girl, 
with high ideals, and little practical faculty. 
One part of the Mtuation strongly resembles 
the plot of Beau^ and the BeoHj for Theo- 
dosia ICeynell resides under the roof of her 
old witch of a grandmother. Lady Beddiff, 
whose sharp tongue and crooked temper come 
into frequent collision with the younger lady, 
much as with Iris Compton and Lady Fermor. 
The later study is in no sense a copy of the 
first; and, in particular, Lady BedclifPs 
antecedents are more respectable than Lady 
Fermor's, berades which there is real attach- 
ment between her and her grandchild, despite 
all their squabbling; but the likeness is, 
nevertheless, very marked. The bridegroom 
of Theodoaia's girl-friend brings Gerald Fane, 
ex-cavalry officer and present colliery manager, 
down to the wedding as his best man, where- 
upon Gerald falls in love with Theodosia's 
beauty at first sight, and she reciprocates 
the feeling, for no reason whatever then 
or afterwards discernible, save that which 
her grandmother assigns, that he has fine 
eyes. They meet again when she goes 
on a visit to her new-married friend, and 
before long come to a mutual understanding, 
in despite of their friends on both sides. 
Circumstances induce Gerald to give up his 
work in England, and go out to the diamond- 
fields in South Africa, leaving his young 
sister in charge of their elder half-brother, 
who desires for reasons of his own to bring 
about a marriage between her and his partner, 
a coarse person whom she dislikes actively. 
For this purpose he takes her abroad ; but his 
plans are frustrated by Theodosia and her 
grandmother. Meanwhile, the suppression 
of a letter by Lad^r EedclifPs interference 
leads to Theodosia going out to the Cape after 
Gerald, and getting married to him there; 
after which they set off for the diamond- 
fields, and some of the best writing in the 
story is descriptive of their experiences at 
£Lmberley. l^ev are persistently unlucky, 
and return home after Theodosia's Httie fortune 
has been all spent, and her health permanentiy 
broken, for Gerald to resume the post at the 
colliery which he had held before. Gerald 
himself, beyond affectionateness, good temper, 
honesty, and willingness to work (all admir- 
able qualities, no doubt), has nothing notice- 
able about him, and is entirely below his 
wife's level ; yet she not onlv takes him on 
trust from the first, but remains contented to 
the end, which is scarcely in keeping with 
that^ love of ideals ascribed to her. The 
writing is careful and graceful throughout. 

For Mis Friend resembles the previous 
story in oonoentrftting the interest on the 



heroine, Katharine Balfour, who is, however, 
of a very different pattern from Theodosia 
Meynell, being as high-spirited, impetuous, 
and practical as the other is dreamy and sen- 
sitive. She drifts into an engagement with a 
handsome, gallant, and fairly clever young 
man to whom she believes herself sincerely 
attached, and discovers, after pledging herself 
in the most definite fashion, tiiat she has no 
more than strong sisterly liking for him, while 
the warmer feeling has been evoked by a 
friend of his, one Alexander Scott of In- 
verurie, a wealthy Scottish laird, and brilliant 
Cambridge man, who has himself fallen in 
love wit^ Katharine at first sight. Charlie 
Hamilton, the accepted suitor, on retuniing 
from South Africa, whither he had gone '^ to 
make the crown a pound," so^as to remove the 
money obstacles to his marriage, takes note of 
Katharine's changed demeanour, and acci- 
dentally learns that Scott is on the verge of 
insanity and death from hopeless longing for 
her. Accordingly, Hamilton puts his own 
feelings in the background, takes the respon- 
sibility of breaking off the engagement, and 
leaves the ground open for his competitor. 
There is a hmt, at the very close, of possible 
compensation for him, in the person of a 
channing and wealthy cousin, who has been 
kept conveniently free of all entanglements. 
Some phrases here and there read as though 
the author had meant to solve the problem by 
means of fickleness on Hamilton's part, and 
had abandoned the notion as not fitting in 
witii his character. The story is brightiy 
written, and shows marks of culture. 

The third series of Johnny Ludhw keeps 
fairly up to the level of the two former, and 
Mrs. Wood's inventive faculty stands credit- 
ably the strain of striking out what are in fact 
so many novels in germ, the situation being 
in most cases sufficient to supply the frame- 
work for an ordinary three-volume novel. Of 
course, they are for the most part common- 
place enough, and hourgeois in conception and 
handling to a degree which would be the 
despair of a French critic, but Mrs. Wood 
knows her public's taste as accurately as do 
those congeners of hers in the field of pictorial 
art who produce genre subjects — "By the 
Cottage Door," *' Baby's first Shoes," " Wait- 
ing for Grandfather," and the like — ^by the 
hundred every season. She does not aim 
high, and can scarcely claim to be more of a 
grammarian than Mrs. Squeers did ; but she 
knows clearly what she wants to do, and does 
it far better than many of her more ambitious 
contemporaries, wheti^er in prose or verse. 
But she would do well, if more of Johnny 
Ludlow is forthcoming, to amend one recurrent 
fiiult, whereby the present critic divined its 
authorship at once, when still anonymous : the 
incessant details of what ladies wore, and 
what they had for luncheon and dinner — 
about the last things that a healthy, intelli- 
gent, country lad of good family would think 
of chronicling. 

A Rusiio Maid is a very pretty story with 
a well-managed mystery in it, brought to 
light at last by easy and natural means, so 
*hat after a good deal of trouble all round, 
everything is made to end happily. Audrey 
Brooke's whole-souled devotion to the country, 
If hich earns for her the title she bears in the 
story itself m well m oa ttie title-page, is 



gracefully depicted, and her frank flimplicity 
b throughout exceedingly taking. She has, 
however, one grievous fault — she always says 
<< Different to." It is to be hoped that Miss 
Price will make her next heroine speak better 
English. Here is a rhyme for all whom it 
may concern, in respect of the true and false 
use of that combination of words : 

" I do not zeaemble my bvother Tom, 

I hare changed towards my biother Hugh ; 
And 80 the former Fm diffezent from, 
The latter Fm different to.*' 

The author of 8o Buns My Dream endea- 
vours to disarm critics at the outset by means 
of a brief preface, wherein all departures 
from matter of fact are declared to be merely 
the result of the nature of the story itself as 
belonging to dreamland, and thus not obnox- 
ious to the laws of middle earth. If this 
means that she actually dreamt the story 
when she was asleep, and remembered it 
sufficientiy to put it down in writing a^r 
she woke, the plea is adequate, and the story 
itself would have a certain psychical value. 
Or if she means that somebody else is sup- 
posed to have dreamt it, and that die ismerdy 
the narrator at secondhand, that too will do 
to urge in mitigation. But all she does appear 
to mean is that it is convenient to be free 
from any limitations in fiction, which is not 
the road to high art. After all, the most 
extravagant incidents in the story are of a 
very mild kind. There is an eccentric baronet 
who wears a live cobra as an occasional girdle 
and necktie, and there is a lovely violinist— on 
similar terms with the same cobra, and on yet 
more affectionate ones with the baronef s heir 
— ^who is peculiar in her attire, and such 
a mistress of her instrument that shs 
would not have had an instant's diffi- 
culty in improvising a study which would 
have fulfilled the celebrated stage direction, 
^' Music expressive of a gentleman travelling 
into a foreign country and changing his reli- 
gion." Indeed, that is nothing to the feat 
she actually achieves by telling the baronet 
the whole story of his X)ast life in musical 
form. The main situation of the story is 
that she travels about with her guardian, 
a mesmerist, physician, and revolutionary 
socialist of the rosewater variety, who pledges 
her to celibacy and the service of humanity 
with a capital H. She is quite satisfied, till 
she falls in with Bupert Gonyngham, the heir 
above-mentioned, on whose behalf ahe outwits 
a very clumsy Jesuit, confessor and director 
of Sir Jasper Gonyngham, who intends to 
secure all the baronet's large disposable 
wealth for the Church, to the exclusion of his 
Protestant heir. Her guardian forbids the 
banns, and refuses to assign a reason; but 
afterwards admits in writing that Irene is his 
own daughter by a secret marriage, in dis- 
obedience to the laws of the soci^dist frater- 
nity to which he belongs, and that her mother, 
sprung from an insane family, had herself 
died mad, so that the disease would almost 
certainly reappear in Irene's children. This 
breaks off the engagement, and so the story 
ends. Its chief claims to the name of 
^Mream" are two— first, the language, which 
isnotthat commonly heard, especially in the free 
interchange of " thou " and " you,'' "thine " 
and '' your," in the very same sentence, how- 
ever short; and next, a slightly soporific 
effect produced upon the reader. 
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op to the mark of the txamtit |Mat. On ihe 

one hud, it is not a chitmologioal seqiiidl 

of the story, for nraok of it is oocapij9d witb 

leenee wluch ought to have been inserted 

earlj in the prerioiis Yolame, as Monging to 

the heie'e yoath ; and, on the other hand, the 

title is not justified. Those who have read 

the oiigmai Mark RMmford will remember 

that it IB the story of a young man bom of 

Independent Calyinist parents, who embraces 

the miniatqr of that sect for a time, gradually 

loses faith in its doctrinal system, drifts into 

rnitaiianism, finds that equally unsatisfying 

as his mind becomes more and more agnostic, 

and settles down as assistant to a f reethinking 

bookseUer and publisher. Kow, the word 

"deliyerance " in the title of the second part 

ihottld point to some solution of the doubt 

and perplexity which are x^resented as 

caoaing him real sufEering, whatever that 

lolatioB might be, from Ciatholicism down to 

Cosmio Emotion. But nothing of the kind is 

supplied, and there is even one part of the 

stoiy which does not sema to fit in with the 

earlier part, in that he takes up again with 

the woman to whom he was engaged as a lad, 

aad had broken off witii on the ground of 

hsring outgrown his first affection, and dis- 

oorered how little they had in common. 

5ow he finds out that he had loved her all 

along, and msffiies her, left a widow by an 

old sequaintanpe of his own; but the story 

rather makes for increased incompatibility 



to be «eally '* popular," it must be in a single 
Tolume, and its pnoe ought not to exceed (say) 
7s. 6d. We are fflad to find that a copious 
Index has been added, besides an 4ppcndix on 
Hodson of Hodson's Horse, about imich it is 
our duty to say a few words. Whether it was 
necessary for Lord Lawrence^s biogn»her to 
make a merciless examination into the cnaracter 
of one who only came within his n>heN inci- 
dentally, is a auestion of literary ethics which 
different people will answer in different ways. 
Most will agree with Sir Henry Norman (ll., 
p. 530) in ''regretting the whole discussion 
extremely." But as the matter has been stirred, 
primarily through the ill-advised zeal of 
Hodson's own friends, it was inevitable that 
the truth should be told. After reading the 
documents printed in this Appendix, further 
controversy becomes impossime. And yet we 
cannot entirely withhold our sympathy from 
those who regard Hodson— as Scott seems to 
have regarded his own dishonoured knieht — as 
a man whose crimes ware half redeemed by his 
bravery. Nor will we shrink from passing upon 
)iim the charitable judgment of the poet : 

" If ever, in temptation strong, 
Hiou left'st the right path for the wrong ; 
If svscy deTioos stop, thus trod. 
Still led thee farther from the road ; 
Dread thou to speak presumptaoos doom 
On noble Marmion'e lowly t^b.'* 

Let those continue the quotation who will. 



Vita Earcldi: The Bomanoe of the life of 
Harold, 'Kins; of Eneland. Edited, with Notes 
and a Trans&tion, by Waltw de Qray Birch. 
(Elliot Stock.) Mr. Birch has done well in 
editing from the unique ICS. the interesting 



having been developed in the nieantime. l?«««^J!i*«^^ ^K^^'J^ 



There are dever passages scattered all 
through the volume, and a chapter on an 
attempt made at a secular mission to reform 
Drury Lane is vigorous aad realistic; but 
there ia loss of power, on the whole, as 
compared with the first portion. Another 
mterpretation may be put on the word 
"deHveranee,'' for we read ol l£uk Euthar- 
foni'a death just at the close ; but as it is not 
made in any way part of the narrative, nor 
led up to, but aimplv recorded by the sup- 
posed chrxmicler, Beuben Shapcott, as having 
happened shortly after the autobiography 
ceases, it does not fairly lend itself to that 
explanation. A few notes on the Book of 
Job, not specially noteworthy, and an essay 
on Principles, seemingly modelled on George 
Elioty in her phase of Thecphrastui Such 
an influence visible elsewhere too), take up 
some forty-five pages at the end, but might 
have been omitted without serious literary or 
ethieal loss* Eichasd F. Littledilb. 



the weU-known story of his having survived 
the battle of Hastings, and ended his days 
in the practice of religious austerities at 
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Chester. He has not been equally weU- 
^vised in attempting a translation of the 
book, as he is evi<mntly inoompetont for 
fuch a task. One specimen of his per- 
formance will be sufficient. In the prologue 
the autiior says, '*Accedit stimulo huic cal- 
carium insuper vice jam ultro currenti, hinc 
fratema cum amica suasione postulacio, inde 
oom patema jussione sollicita commonido.'* 
Hr. Kirch's rendering is: *' There ia added to 
this stimulation, moreover, as the turn runs 
already beyond measure, on the one side a 
brotherly reouest with friendly persuasion, on 
the other side an anxious admonishing with a 
paternal command.'' Evidently Mr. Birch joins 
vice with currenti as an '* ablative absolute," 
and imagines that ultro is a sort of synonym 
for ultra \ Of course the author's real mean- 
ma is that while the a^toustiveness of the 
sm>iect of itself impelled him to write the 
boox, he had an additional motive (''by way of 
spurs to a willine horse ") in the command of 
his superiors. Sir. Birch naturally complains 
that his original is frequently unintelligible, 
and he says that he has imitated this quality 
his translation. He has succeeded not 



of papers read before the Royal Society of 
Edjnburgh. Those who came across a previous 
pamphlet b^ Mr. Patrick Geddes on The 
ClamAcaJtion of Statistics and its ResuUs (A. ^ 
0. Black. 1881) will recollect that he there 
attempted to reconstruct quantitative sociology 
upon the basis of a scientific dassifioation. 
For our own part, we regarded that attempt 
as suggestive rather than satisfactory. T&e 
present is a further step in the same diseotion, 
desling with tiie entire body of fwi>noii>y ^ 
phenomena, not only with their mimfflioal ex? 
pcession in statistics. It is certainly thA more 
mteresting of the two, and we are disposed aiao 
to call it the more valuable. Though unable 
to criticise it here, we may aummsjiw its 
chief points. In the first place, the scianee 
of economics is distioguishea from the corre- 
sponding art, and its relations to the other 
sciences are defined. Secondly, the principles 
of economics are traced to their origin in 
jphysics, biology, and psychology, forming 
^n ascending scale of complexity. Ana, 
^ally, the scientific principles thiis arrived 
at are applied in each case to the solution 
of certain practical problems. In the author^s 
style and terminology, no less than in his 
method, it is impossible not to trace the 
influence of Comte, though he nowhere men- 
tions Comte's name. However sound the method 
may be, assuredlv it derives no popularity from 
its expression, which we must beg Mr. Q-eddes 
to emend, before he composes the volume he 
has taught us to expect from him on the 
subject. 

RemifMcences and Essays. By James Mont- 

f ornery Stuart. ^Simpkm, Marshall, ft Co.) 
hiB httle book is oodly put together, and 
does not display much liten^ power, but the 
author's ** reminisoences " are interesting. 
'* Visiting Lord Maoaulay," he says, 

''just at the time when the first instalment of 
Gariyld*8 lAfs sf FrsderU was published, I found 
him eagiged in the perusal of the openbig chap- 
ters. EEm wrath—i oan use no milder word — 
against Carlyle's style was boundless. He read 
aloud to me four or five of the most Oarlylean 
sentences, and then throwing the book on the 
library table ezclaimed, * I hold that no EngliBh- 
man has the right to tieat his mother-tongue after 
so unfiUal a fashion.' . . . Before a week had 



Lift of Lcrd Lawrmce, By B. Bosw(»ih Smith. 
With Portraits and Maps. Sixth edition, re- 
vised. In two vols. (Smith, Elder, ft Co.) 
Hr. Boaworth Smith is to be congratulated on 
havings gainiWi a success to iriiioh we know no 
paralU in Anglo-Indian literature. His Life 
^f Lord LawrtMce has already become a classic, 
uy ihm aide of snob biograimies as ISx. G. O. 
Ti«v«iy«m'8 Lifs of Maeault^. The present 
^tion, which ia tas sixth within about twice 
|k« msmnw Months, does not altogether satisfy our 
ideal of w^hat a popular edition should be. By 
the a4<jpiion of amaller type and thiip»ar paper, 
th<e orvinal volumes have been considerably 
rsdnoea in bulk, ao that they oan now be 
obtain ed for one guinea, without the loss of the 
poiUnka and maps. But if a book is intended 



m 

only in rivalling, but in surpassing his modeL 
However, though Mr. Birch does not seem 
to be able either to read Latin or to write 
English, there is no reason to doubt his ability 
to copy a mediaeval MS. Indeed, the general 
accuracy of bis transcript appears to be proved 
by the fact that the passages which he has 
fiiled to understand are, as he has printed 
them, for the most part perfectiy dear and 
fairly grammaticaL 

An Analysis of the Principles of Economics. 
Fart I. By Patrick Geddes. (Williams & An article on **The Little 
JTorgate.) What was said in the Aoapbmy ' — ^~''— " -™ ' — - -*-- *« — : 
last week conceminff pann^hlet literature, with 
special reference to JProf. Sari Pearson^s lecture 
on Socialism in Theory and Practice, is still 
more applioable to tins publioation of a series 



elapsed I was sgain at Holly Lodge, and he at once 
recurred to Garlyle's history. 'Pray read it,' he 
said, 'as soon as you can find time. Of course I 
have not got, and never shall get, reconciled to his 
distortions and oontortions of language ; bat there 
are notwithstandmg passages of trmy wonderful 
interest and power, and in the infinite vaiiety of 
new historical facts, and in the delight aad instruc- 
tion they afford, if my first feeling has been that 
of annoyance at the strange way of telling the 
story, my second and permanent feeling is one of 
gratitude that— even In such a way^the story has 
been told.' »' 

In 1870 Mr. Btuart met M. Thiers at Blorenee, 
in the oon^wny of Battasai, Menabrea, and 
several other distinguished Italians. ^Hiiers 
excited the surprise imd dissent of his auditors 
by expressing his opinion that Gino Oapponi 
was ** the greatest among the living thinkers 
and scholars of Italy." 

" « Surely, M. Thiers." observed Rattazzi, 'you do 
not place the Marquis Gino Oapponi as a thinker 
and writer above Manzoni. The world has seen 
nothing from his pen to be compared with the 
Prommi SposU < Ihave,' reoUed Thiers, ' a v^y 
high adnuration of Hanzom and of his Ptomssn 
Sposi, but I cannot rank his mind as at all eoual to 
&e many-sided intellect of Gino Capponi.' ^ 

»lian Organ- 
grinder " gives some startling information with 
regard to the infamous trafilc in Italian chil- 
dren which, it appears, is still being extensively 
carried on. The book deserves to be widely 
read* 
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Literary Success : a Ghiide to Practical Jour- 
nalism. By A. Arthur Reade. (Wyman.) Mr. 
Beade, who is not (so far as we are aware) on 
the staff of the Poll McUl, deserves the credit 
that is due for introdudng the methods of 
American journalism into SSnglish literature. 
His Sttidy and SiimulanU won for him a repu- 
tation that was not quite sustained by the com- 
panion volume on Tea and Tea-drinking ^ which 
unaccountably omitted all mention of Cobbett. 
His present book, though its two titles form 
between them a contradiction in terms, is sure 
to be widely read, for it professes to point the 
road to fortune to anyone who can drive a pen, 
and it is hk^hly seasoned with personal anec- 
dotes. It K>nns a volume, we should add, in 
Wyman*8 ** Technical Series." 

Tales and Poems of South India. Prom the 
Tamil. By Edward Jewitt Robinson. (Wool- 
mer.) At the last meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Rev. Dr. Pope read a paper on 
"The Study of the Vernaculars of Southern 
India," in whith he called attention to the 
claims of Tamil literature, as bein^ rich in 
parables and ethical maxims not derived from 
the Sanskrit. Mr. Robinson, a returned mis- 
sionary (from Ceylon, we fancy, where Tamil is 
spoken as wedl as on the main land), has here 

gven a collection of extracts from the most 
mous Tamil writers, which will enable the 
public to judge for themselves. As a large 
portion of the book has already appeared under 
another tiUe, we must content ourselves with 
this brief notice, merely saying that the stories 
in prose have attracted us more than the verse 
translations. 

Parodies o/" the Works of English and American 
Authors, doUected and Annotated by Walter 
Hamilton. Vol.1. (Reeves & Turner.) While 
noticing this work — which, we are glad to see, 
is BtiU being continued in monthly parts — 
we must resist the temptation of being led into 
a disquisition upon the legitimacy of parody, 
or of the collection of parodies. The success 
that Mr. Walter Hamilton has already met 
with is his own sufficient justification, if any 
were needed. The popularity of parodies, like 
that of burlesques, may be taken as a testimony 
to the popularity of the originals they caricature. 
Our only fear is lest the importance gained 
by a serious collection of them may unduly 
develope what is after all but a parasite of 
literature. In this volume are printed some 
hundreds of parodies after five poets — ^Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Bret Harte, Hood, and Wolfe. The 
last-mentioned stands first in respect of quan- 
tity, for his single poem on "The Burial of 
Sir John Moore " is here represented by no less 
than forty imitations, while " The Song of the 
Shirt" has thirty-one, "The May Queen" 
thirty, "Excelsior" twenty-five, and "The 
Charge of the Light Brigade " twenty-four. 
These figures by themselves suffice to show the 
pains ^wch Mr. Hamilton has devoted to a 
task that cannot have been altogether agree- 
able. It is only just to give him thanks for 
having rescued from oblivion not a few verses 
of merit, and for carefully notifying the source 
and date in nearly every case. Occasionally 
his comments possess real bibliographical in- 
terest, though we must protest against the tone 
in which he has thought proi>er to speak of the 
Laureate. 

We are sure that parents wiU thank us for 
drawing their attention to a bright Utile book 
by the authoress of Phoehe^s Pool, called Holidays 
at Brinnicomhe ^Masters.) The whole tone of 
the book is excellent, while the descriptions of 
scenery biinff sunny Devon vividly before our 
eyes. The Suldren are naturally drawn, and 
their adventures extremely interesting. 
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It is announced that the Revised Version of 
the Bible will be published shortiy after Easter. 

Messes. MaomilIiAt? announce a History of 
the University of Oxford, from the Earliest 
Times to the Revival of Learning, by Mr. H. C. 
MaxweU Lyte, author of a History of Eton. 

Gen. Gk)RDON, when Governor of the Sftdan 
in 1874, sent home to a friend a map in his own 
handwriting of the route between Suakin, 
Berber, and B^hartum. Permission has been 
given to Mr. Stanford to reproduce this map in 
facsimile, as it will be of especial interest at the 
present time, and it will be published in a 
few days. 

Mb. W. C. Coupiabd, the translator of 
Hartmann's Philosophy of the Unconscious, is 
about to publish a volume on Goethe's " Faust," 
in which he aims at giving a connected expo- 
sition of the whole work, the unity of which 
he in principle accepts. The publishers are 
Messrs. BeU & Son. 

Dean Vaughan has nearly ready for publi- 
cation The Four Epistles of St. Paulas First 
Imprismment at .Borne— Philippians, Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philemon. The book wiU contain a 
literal translation, with a paraphrase and notes 
for English readers. 

We are glad to hear that the late Prof. W. 
Stanley Jevons left a "fragment" on the 
Principles of Economics, which has been placed 
in the hands of Messrs. MacmiUan for publi- 
cation. 

We understand that Bishop Ellicott has 
almost completed the Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary upon the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, ynm which he has been occupied for a 
long time. It will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans, probably before the end of the 
present year. 

Pabt 16 of The Roxburghe Ballads, edited by 
the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, is well advanced 
in preparation, and the editor hopes to have 
it r^cfy for issue at Midsummer. The forth- 
coming part is the first of the sixth volume, 
and is devoted entirely to " a group of True- 
Love Ballads " of early date. 

Messes. Longmans* announcements include 
The Wanderings of Ulysses, by Prof. C. Witt, 
translated by Francis Younghusband ; Sagit- 
txdae. Random Verses, by the Rev. E. W. 
Bowling; and School Board Idylls, by James 
Rundman. 

An Italian translation of Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer's The Man versus the State is announced for 
publication by S. Lapi, of Cittii di Castello 
(Umbria). 

Messrs. Hubst & Blackett have in the 
press a new ^novel by Lady Hope, entitied A 
fif»mpZ«Z(/«, in three volumes. The same firm will 
shortly issue, in one volume, a second and cheap 
edition of Donovan, a Modem Englishman, by 
Edna Lyall. 

The next forthcoming volume in the 
"American Statesmen Series" will be John 
Marshall, by Gen. A. B. McGruder. 

Messes. Keqan Paul, Trench & Co. will 
publish immediately a Life of Father Tom 
Burke, of the Order of St. Dominic, written 
by Mr. W. J. Pitzpatrick. It will be in two 
volumes, with a portrait. 

The Sage of Thebes is the titie of a new 
volume of poems by the author of " The Lady 
of Ranza,' announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
The same house will publish shortiy a fourth 
edition of E. V. B.'s Daus and Hours in a 
Garden, and a brochure on Old and Rare Books, 
by James C. Woods. 

A Journey Due South : Travels in Search of 
Sunshine, is the title of a new work by Mr. 



G. A. Sala which Messrs. Vizetelly & Co. are 
about to publish. It contains a characteristio 
preface penned by the auHior on board tbe 
S.S. Gallia, en route to the United States on a 
lecturing tour. 



Mr. T. Pishbr Unwin has just rea^ for 
publication a novel by one of the first Dutch 
writers, an authoress formerly known as Mias 
Toussaint, married many years back to M. 
Bosboom, one of the best living painters of 
church interiors. This lady, now in her 
seventieth year, is still busy with her pen. 

Db. Fbanz Hibsoh has retired from the 
editorship of the Magazin fUr die Litteratur dei 
In- und Auslandes. 

The next number of the Commonweal, the 
organ of the Sodidist League, will contain a 
poem by William Morris, "The Message of the 
March Wind "; articles by Stepniak on " The 
Condition of Russia," Fred. Engel on "Eng- 
hmd in 1845 and in 1885," Edward Aveling on 
" Mr. Forster and Co-operation,'* and several 
letters from foreign SocialiBts. 

A NEW i^oveL, by Friedrich Friedrioh, dealing 
with militc^ life, is in the press : the title is 
MU den Waffen. 

Pbof» C. F. Riohabdson, of Dartmonth 
College, New Hampshire, author of A Primer 
of American Literature, has nearly ready the 
first volume of his projected History of American 
Literature, 

In a few days Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. will publish Modem Yorkshire Poets, by 
Mr. William Andrews. It will contain cha- 
racteristic selections from the works of the 
more noteworthy Yorkshire poets of the present 
time, with biographical and critical notices. 
A nimiber of pieces in the Yorkshire dialect 
will be indud^. Several autbots have con- 
tributed original poems. 

The issue of the fourth edition of Brookbaos's 
Kleines Konversations-Lexikon is to be com- 
menced in a few weeks. 

Db. Pabkeb, who has hitherto be^ his own 
publisher, has sold the copyright of his works, 
including the forthcoming volumes of the 
People's Bible, to his printers, Messrs. Hasell, 
Watson, and Viney, who have made atrange- 
ments with Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton to 
supply the trade. 

Ltjtheb's hitherto unpublished Commentary 
on the Minor Prophets will shortly be edited by 
Dr. Linke, from two recently discovered M8&, 
and be added to the Erlangen-Frankfurt edition 
of Luther's complete works. The first two 
volumes, comprising Hosea, Joel^ Amos, and 
Obadiah, vdll form vols. zziv. and xxv. of the 
Opera Exegetica Latina. 

"The Land of the False Prophet "is the 
titie of an article that vrill appear in the 
Century Magazine for March. It is written 
by Gen. R. B. Colston, who has twice been 
over the route now taken by the British soldiers, 
and will be profusely illustrated, also containing 
a porlarait of Gen. Gordon. 

The first complete translation of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud into German (or any other 
languageV is announced to appear shortiy at 
InnsbrucK, in about thirty-aix parts quarto. 
The translation being finished, and the entire 
MS. being, according to the publishers, in their 
hands, it may confidently be hoped that this 
gigantic and repeatedly attempted ^^ 
taking may at lex^^ be oanied to a suooessfu 
end. 

Peof. Fkanz vox HoLTZKNDOttFF iB editings 
Handbuch des Viflkerrechts auf Grundlage neuerer 
Staatspraxis, to which the most eminent scholarj 
of the Continent are contributing. The work 
\rill consist of four octavo volumes, and the 
first volume will appear in the course of the 
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disconnected criticism on an article by Mr. 
Parker on the " Chinese Old Language," and 
lays himself open to a temperate rejoinder by 
llir, Parker. The same writer contributes an 
article on the Taou-te, King of Laou-tsze, and 
illustrates from that work tiie senses in which 
the founder of Taouism employed the words 
Taou and T4, The true meanmg of these terms, 
together with that of the whole philosophy 
of Laou-tsze, must however be looked for in 
the Yedic literature. Evidence is forthcoming 
that Laou-tsze was a native of one of the non- 



Fascioxtle YI. of the Archivea Hi9torique$ 

de la Gaacogne has just appeared. ''Les 

Of Burmah received a knowledge of the Yedic Huguenote dans le B^ et ik Navarre, docu- 

T.l,^ln«nT.W wwii liA h^ r^J^..<^ m >iU meuts m^dits, tw A. Communay." It fonuB the 



sjning. Dr. Qeffcken's pamphlet, Die Volker- 
nchtliche SidLung dea Papkea, dm been issued as 
fiprelimmary specimen of the work. 

Mb. Obbish will contribute to the next 
mimber of the Antiquary the first of his series 
of artides on " London Theatres."^ For the 
nme number Mr. €K>mm6 will write on the 
' Rebellion of Wat l^ler," pointing out some 
new phases of that celebrated revolt. Miss 
Tonhnin Smith contributes a paper on the 
"Companies of Marshals and Souths at Tork," 
the material for which is obtained entirely from 
MS. souroes not hitherto printed. 

Mr. Go88B*s lectures delivered in America 
ue announced for early publication by Messrs. 
Osgood & Co. 

Thx New York Board of Education at a 
recent meeting voted to exclude Bryant's poetry 
from the schools, on the ground that sonolars 
dionld read only the best poetry, such as 
Longfellow or Whittier. Bryant they regarded 
•I ody a second-rate poet. 

Wb hear that a young Oxford graduate, Mr. 
M. E. Sadler, of Trinity College, is delivering 
two courses of lectures on political economy to 
Lincudiire working-men, which have this novel 
feature — ^that the entire expense is defrayed by 
thA working-men themselves. 

Mr. F. W. BoBmsoN is engaged in writing 
a new serial story for CassdVa Saturday Journal, 
▼bich will appear early next month. The 
Kene is laid in Jjancashire, 

Ws would call attention to an article in the 
Oxford Magazine of last week signed '^Locri- 
nides,*' wmch urges the desirability of com- 
piling a general index to the materials for the 
history of Oxford that exist either in print or 
MS. The importance of such a work for the 
fatoie '* Bibliotheca OxoniensiB " is well pointed 
oat 

Ws have received the first number of the 
Z>ii^in University Review, a monthly maeazine, 
which aims at representing not only uie in- 
terests of Trinity College, but also the literary 
life of Ireland in general. We learn from it of 
the foundation of the Helen Blake National 
History Scholarship, of the value of £95 for 
fonr years, to be awarded to the author of the 
best unpublished essay on ''The History of 
Ireland under the Bcogn of Charles I.'^ It 
•eems to us improbable that genuine historical 
research will hie promoted by such lavish means. 
If we remfimber aright, Helen Blake was the 
name of a lady who died intestate in London 
tome SEX years a^o, and whose property lapsed 
to the Crown in default of next of kin. 

M. Bdottaiid Heby£, the editor of Le SoleU, 
will be one of the candidates for the late M. I has no filiation to the Boman Mimicipium. 



of the Spanish Jews in the East. Specimens of 
their songs, and numerous proverbs, are given. 
After so many centuries they still sing in 
mournful lament : 

• ... Ah ! mi amada Espaiia 



Pierdimos la madre Sion ! 
Pierdimos tambien Eapafia ! 
£1 nido de consoladon. 



Taou-tS King. Mr. Arendt continues his very 
interesting paper on Chinese Apologues. The 
spread of Buddhism disseminated over China 
and Japan quite a literature of fables, but those 
translated by Mr. Arendt are of an earlier date. 
The short notice by Mr. Parker of the '' Tartars, 
Tibetans, Turks, Hindoos, &c.," who figure in 
the early records of China, contains valuable 
historical data. The prominence which events 
have lately given to Formosa gives a special 
interest to G. P.'s ''life of Koxinga, the 
celebrated pirate, of which we are promised a 
continuation. 1^. Dyer Ball gives another 
admirable chapter on Chinese mythology, a 
subject which will be foimd interesting by 
a large class of readers. Both numbers con- 
clude with Notes and Queries which show in 
the subject-matter a marked improvement on 
those in the earlier volumes of the Beview. 

EvEEY lover of Moliere — that is to say, 
every lover of French literature — will be glad 
to have indicated to him a really valuable and 
extremely interesting paper in the February 
Livre on the " Early Illustrations of the Plays," 
by M. C. A. livet, who speaks not merely as 
a scribe on the period. The paper extends to 
some twenty pages, is itself well illustrated, 
and is altogether one of the best that has ap- 
peared in this periodical for some time. The 
other contents of the number call for no special 
notice, especially as the chief of them is a 
condensed translation of Mr. W. F. Rae's paper 
on the Times. The habit of translating articles 
from English or American papers may be 
excusable in periodicals addressea to a people 
so incurious of foreign literature as the French, 
but it is not one to be altogether conunended 
in itself. 

The Bevista Coniemporanea for January con- 
tains the conclusions of Narcisso Page's Essay 
on the " Begimen Municipal,*' and of Diaz y 
Perez's work on the " Bibliotecas en Espana." 
The former considers that the Castillan Munici- 
pality had its origin among the Mudejares, and 



complement of Fasdc. lY., " Les Huguenots en 
Bigorre," par MM. Durier and Carsalade du 
Pont, and covers the period from September 
1563 to May 1575. These careful pubfications 
will be of great service towards an impartial 
history of Jeanne d'Albret and her times, whidi 
has ye t to be written. 



OBiaiNAL VERSE. 



OOBDON. 

2^he Unrequitable. 

Gk)MB, with the toil of nigh twelve months undone. 
Cut from thy grasp by sloth and treachery 
When friendly hands across that sandy sea 

To reach thee at thy post had all but won. 

Gk>ne when thy hope was high as Egypt's sun, 
From sting of failure and all charge set free, 
A man no king was great enough to fee — 

Gk)d*8 Servant, taking wage of Him alone. 

GK>rdon, we may not give thee so much earth 
As might suffice thy bones for resting-place, 

But must remain thy debtors in our dearth ; 

Souls pure as thine are channels of Qod*s 
grace, 

And all our famished lives must grow more worth 
When such have dwelt among us for a space. 

Emily Pfeiffeb. 



OBITUARY. 



About^s chair at the Academic fran^aise. 

We note a curious double blunder in the 
Cindiuuiti Courier of this month. Under the 
headine ' ' An English Opinion of some American 
Books,^ the Ckmrier gives a long extract, with 
•ome enlogistio remarks, from a review of 
certain American novels, which, it says, was 
written by a " Mr. E. Pamell," and published 
in the Athenaeum. On reading the extract, 
however, wb discover that it is from an article 
by Mr. £. Pnroell, which appeared in our own 
columns on December 6, 1884. 

Mb. Gael Abmbrustek will begin a course 
ol five lectures at the Boyal Institution on 
*'The liife, Theory, and Works of Bichard 
▼a^ner " on Saturday, February 28 (with vocal 
and inatrumental illustrations). 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Thk two latest numbers of the Ohi7ut Review 
rnntain articles of varied, if not of great interest. 
Dr. IMlrini leads the way with a somewhat 



The latter discusses the reforms of Senor Fidal, 
and declares them to be wholly illusory, amount- 
ing merely to a change of officials for party 
purposes. Two discourses are reported: one, 
eloquent but vague, on the Belations between 
Science and Poetry, delivered at the Ateneo of 
Madrid by C. Fernandez Shaw ; the other, be- 
fore the Academy of Lisbon, on Political 
Economy and Statistics in Spain by Senor 
Carreras y Gonzdlez, in which he defends the 
older school of political economy against the 
more advanced oneof Azcdrate, &c. D. Bamiro 
Blanco gives a summary of the publications 
connected with the centenary of the Marqtiis of 
Santa Cruz de Mcurcenado, in December last ; 
and Alvarez Sereix treats of Iniudations and of 
Earthquakes. 

The Boletin of the Institucion libre de 
EnseiiaDza of January 31 has three noteworthy 
articles : one, by the distinguished geologist D. 
Jose Macpherson, on the recent Earthquakes in 
Andalusia ; another, " On the Bural Family in 
the Asturias," by D. M. Pedregal, and a third by 
SeiLor Haim Bidjarano on the popular literature 



DOM ANSELM BAKES, CdST. 

On Friday last a few friends — ^Mr. Edwin de 
lisle, Mr. Everard Green, F.S.A., and others 
— gathered round the grave of Dom AwgAlni 
Bf^er in the cemetery of the Cistercian monks 
at Chamwood Abbey in Leicestershire. To a 
large circle, however, the death of Dom Anselm 
Baker creates a blank which cannot be filled 
up. He was stricken with illness some five 
years ago, and owed his partial recovery to the 
untiring devotion of a lay-brother of the name 
of Broti^er Aloysius ; yet his death, when it did 
come, was a great blow to the large community 
of Cistercian monks in Chamwood Forest. 
During this time his mental activity had been 
happily unimpaired. He appreciated deeply 
the gathering of his friends and old pupils on 
Sunday afternoons, from whom he obtained 
the art-news of the outer-world, and to whom 
he in turn conveyed some of his vast stores of 
liturgical and artistic learning. He passed 
away on Wednesday, Januaiy 11, at the age 
of nfty-two. As a heraldic artist, he has 
had no equal in our age; and about two- 
thirds of the coats-of-arms in Foster's Peerage 
were by him. Many kalendars, books of 
hours, and other liturgical books, brought out 
either by the late Mr* Philp or by mms at 
Mechlin and Toumay, bear witness to his in- 
ventive genius. The illtuninated Liber Vitae, 
or Book of Benefactors to the Cistercian Abbey 
in Chamwood Forest, the Book of Armoriu. 
Bearings of English Cardinalsf and the Book of 
Arms of the Cistercian Houses of Catholic 
England, are among the treasures he has left 
bemnd, all of which it is proposed to exhibit 
this spring in London. 
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4 LETTER FBOM EGYPT. 

Aastoiit : FelK tod, 188S. 
I have beei^ spending the last month on board 
a dahabiah out of the reach of posts and papers, 
so that the readers of the Academy probably 
know a good deal more than I do of the suocess 
that may have attended M. lfJaq>exo's ezoaya- 
tions at Medinet Abu, or those of Mr. Petrie 
and Mr. Naville at Kaukratis and Td el-FarOn. 
I can report only my own doings, some of which 
may prove interesting to those who busy them- 
selves with Egyptian archaeology, though, as 
will be seen from the address at the head of this 
letter, my voyage so far has not extended be- 
yond Siftt. 

First of all I have to re^K^t the discovery of 
a new tomb. This is cat in the rock on the 
eastern side of a low hill in the desert beyond 
the Kom el-AAmar or '*Bed Mound," tiie site 



enumerated by Mr. Le Page Benouf in the I Kypnote ohazaoters. This is the first insisaoe 
last^voli^e of the Tramactions of the Society of a Evpnote sepulchral text which has bee: 



of BiUioal Ardiaeology. 

After leaving the STom el-A^mar we spent a 
day at Met&hara in the vain attempt te fi^d 
*' me carious sepulchral grottoes with names of 
old kings," which Murray's Handbook asseits 
to exist in the hills near it ; but the villagers 
were unable to oonduct us to them, and ^ough 
we rode along the foot of the diifis and explored 
the wdd%8 we failed to find them. 

The vast mounds of Antinod, now called 
Antsina, and not Ansina, as the guide-books 
state, proved almost as disappointmg ; but we J 
found that some limestone blodcs with the | 
cartouche of Bamses II. had recently beoi dis- 
interred in them and bmlt into a house in tiie 
neighbouring villase of D^r Abu Hannes. 
This proves liiat ui founding his new dty 
Hadrian chose the site of an <Adar town or 



of an extensive city of unknown name, which \ . , ,^ xi. xv 

once stood near tlie modem Shar^na, a viUage *«?^Pl«- >* • pumpmg-engme on. the other 
between Maghdga and Minieh, but on we 
opposite side of uie river. The tomb is buried 
in sand almost up to the ceiling, but the sculp- 
tures still visible belong to the period of the 
Old Empire, and the hieroglyphics which ac- 
company them record the titles of a '* royal 
scribe " who was "superintendent of the sacred 
registers " and ** devoted to the service of King I 
PepL" The natives have a legend that a heifer I 
comes out of the tomb once a year on the night 
of '* Baptism-day" (Jannazr 18), runs to the 
Nile, and, after a draught ox the waters of the 
river, returns for another year to its subterranean 
stall. If the tomb were cleared out, we should 
no doubt recover the ancient name of the Kom- 



met with in Bgypt. Below the tombs aie the 
lemains of an old city, which most have been 
of considerable aiae, and probably muks tiie 
site of the Peala of the Itiamary, which was 
twenty-four Boman miles to ihe sooth of 
Antinod. Testerday we visited the Uaum 
Crocodile Mummy Pit of Maabdeh, ftom which 
Mr. Harris obtained his fragments of Honer, 
and found that the caverns ai« still fall of 
human mummies at no oreat distsnoe from 
their entrance, though &e crocodiles have 
disappeared. 

Arohaeoloncal exnloxations, howe¥er> have 
been rendered somewnat difficult this winter by 
a new danger which has made its appearanoe 
on the Kile. Formeriy there was no country in 
the world in which the traveller felt himself 
more secure than in Bgypi. Se ooidd wander 
almost everywhere, bom by 



WW - -« ••^d by day, 

side' of the river, ancl not far from the viUaee ] more salely fiian in the stroets S London itself . 
of MeUawi, I copied some Greek elegiacs, ba£y All is changed now. The ooun^ between 
cut in letters of a late date on a stone which, ] Minieh and fifii has been inlested by beads of 
though adorned with two crosses and martyrs* J brigands. A village dose to £4r Aba Haimes 



el-AAmar, which must occupy the site of one of 
the cities mentioned in the dasocal geojraphers 
as existing in its neighbourhood. Unfortu- 
nately, it IS not unfrequent in this part of 
ISgypt for the mounds of old cities to be com- 
pletdy covered by the mud of the Nile. Thus 
at a point about a mile above €k>168aneh the 
river has eaten away the wes te rn bank and laid 
bare the ruins of an ancient town, including the 
exterior wall of a temple, the highest pa^ of 
which we found to be fifteen feet below the 
present surface of the ground. In a village 
nearMagh^ga, again, one of my two com- 
panions. Dr. Lansing, came across a block of 
limestone inscribed with the name of Bamses 
n., which had been brought from EtnSh, 
anotiier village dose to MaglSlga, where he was 
told, many similar Uocks lay buried at a great 
depth under tiie earth. €k>16saneh itself stands 
on part of the site of a Graeco-Boman town, 
which has bequeathed some fine columns and 
capitals to the interior of a dilapidated mosque. 
A short way above Minieh is another ]^om 
el- AAmar, so called, like all other mounds of the 
same name, from the masses of red pottery 
which stzew the ground. The sculptured 
tombs behind it have been ruthlessly destroyed 
by blasting, and the inner diamber of one only 
now remains. This belonged ' to a certain 
Nofersekheru — a "royal scribe" — from whose 
obituaiy inscription I learned that the dty 
bdow had been called ** Annu " or " On of the 
nome of Anubis.'' That the nome of Anubis 
occuxned the district in which the dty stood 
was already known; but we now learn that 
besides the £amous On of the north, or HeHopoUs, 
and the hardly less famous On of the soutii, or 
Hermonthis were was a third On in central 
ISigypt, All that is left of the exterior chamber I 



palm-branches, had the fwm of a Boman altar. 
I came across a dmilar altar at Eshmundn, 
which had a cross upon it, but no inscription. 
The degiacs are as follows : 

OKAYTOOOXPTOEIOOEP 

OnPOMOCOTTOO I ENXPTOEHOr . , , 

noTArnnAM#ANoxiN ton[ae] 

rAPEKBAOlAHOOEXEirE(IA)OA(PjlO 

EPmN II OCeHBHMENE(I . . A)OATI . . 

EnEBrrETPOMONonrONAEKT(P)ON 

eEOAaPONAPIZHAH0EnAnHNH[N] 

+ POMHCOnAOTEPHCeHKATOKHAEMONA 



Doubtful characters are denoted by round 
brackets. 

In the quarries near D^r Abu Hannes ace 
early Christian paintings and inscrq>tions, in 
Greek and Coptic, all of whidi I have cofMed. 
One of them, w^ch is bilingual, records the 
death of a ceriain Papias, son of Malito the 
Pisaurian; another, in Coptic only, is an ex- 
h(»tati<m to woik, and a dannndation of those 
who *' despise " it. I found some more Coptic 
texts in one of the old tombs at Sebayda, where 
I copied all the hieroglyphic inscriptions that 
remain, not knowing whether or not this had 
been done already. I may add that I examined 
all the quarries between those of Ddr Abu 
Hannes and the well-known ''Tomb of the 
Colossus on a Sledge," and found nothing in 
the way of writing in any of them, except the 
Greek words i^ iKic\ii<rla at the entrance of one 
which had once been occupied b;^ the Oopts. 
Ndther did I find the tablet " with the name 
of Amunoph III.," of which, according to 
Murray's Handbook, "report speaks''; the 
other tablet mentioned in the Handbook con- 
tains a representation of the Pharaoh worship- 
ping the god Amun, who is entitied '' the Lord 
of we two worlds.'^ The cartouc^ of the 
Pharaoh is destroyed. 

At Td d-Anuuma I copied all the Greek 
graffiti in the northern sroup of tombs, and 
found that thev were of we same age as those 
in the tombs of the kings at Thebes, none being 
earlier than the Ptolemaic period. Dr. Lansing 
obtained here a small object in blue porcelain, 
which has upon it the picture of an eye, and 
the words '*the king^s daughter, Amun-Ba- 
Mert." This princess is evioently the wife of 
Ba-se-fia-ka, who has hitherto been known to 



was attacked and two men kiUed the ni^t ody 
before we anchored near it ; and. three weeks aoo 
the Mudir of Minieh fought a nitohed hawe 
with the bandits, oapturinK, it is said, more 
than a hundred of them. Some of them were 
undergoing trial when we were at Minieh : one 
of the men, who was secured by a particularly 

1 heavy chain, being known to have committed 
thirteen murders. The fellahin have been 
afraid to work in their fields, even l^ day- 
light. They still refuse to venture out after dan, 
and in many instanoes we woza tiie first visitors 
to the mountain di£Bi ioit months, even in oases 
where a village lay immediatdy bdow. Sadi 
are some of the results of the Kngtish oocapa- 
tion of Egypt. The axdiaeologiBt eertainly has 
no reason to be grated for it 

A. H. Batcb. 
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of the tomb is a curious piece of sculpture, us as Aten-Mert ; and it is curious that the 



representing four cynocephalous apes, the 
attendants of Thoth, too on either dde of a 
sacred tree, towards which their arms are 
extended in the attitude of adoration. A tai, 
or symbol of stability and eternity, is placed 
witun the tree, and above it is the vault of 
heaven. At the dde is written ** Adoration to 
the son fai his ridng glory" (u6en). This is 
another solar tree to be added to those 



substitution of the proscribed name of Amun 
for that of Aten should be found on an object 
coming from the dty of Khu-n-Aten. 

Towards the northern end of the G^bd Abu 
Fdda, and a littie below D^r d-Kussdr, I dis- 
covered some tombs with Gkeek inscriptions 
out in the rock above them. Three of the 
inscriptions are bilingual, a demotic text being 
attached to them, and another is written in 
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C0BBE8P0NDEN0E. 

THE FEDIGBBB OF WlSnX MAO CUMAILL, 
Viotoria Uniferalty, Liverpool : Feb. 1, 1866. 
Allow me to make the following remarks 
with leferenoe to Mr. Thomas Powel's letter in 
the AoADEJCT of January 24. In tryins^ to 
uphold the identity of the Irish Finn and the 
Welsh Gwynn, he endeavours to find several 



oh6em, granddaughter of Ndadu mac Aohi, 
one of the dirdds of Ca4^iair M6r, King of 
Erinn. Ko more is said about Finn's ancestors ; 
there is nowhere a hint that he was in any way 
descended from, or connected with, any of the 
Leinster kings. He is often called ikt Baiscne, 
.though who this Baiscne was is never said. 
The same state of things is preserved in the 
Macgnimrada Finn, a story which though in 

Srose it has come down to us in a MS. of the 
f teenth century only, was well Iodlowu in the 
twelfth; for there is in the Book of Leinster, 
p. 144b, a poem by G-illa in Chomded lia Cor- 
maic, in which the youthful exploits of Finn 
are told with all particulars and details. One 
thing, however, is added here (see my edition 
in the Bev, Cdt. v., p. 197), viz., that Cumall 
was from Corco Oche Guile Ghontuind, to which 
belonged the Fi Tairsig, who were the Wsth of 
GumskU. This territory was, according to 
O^Donovan (Oss. Soc, iv., p. 288), situated on 
the borders of the present counties of Meath 
and Gavan. UTow this is what may be called 
the historical tradition of Finn's pedigree. It is 
certainly the oldest. 

2. In the Yellow Book of Lecan, col. 763, 
the list of Finn's principal warriors, called the 
fiand^roth ficua Finn maic Cumaill, is headed by 
the following pedigree of Finn himself: Find 
mac Gumaill mcUc Baiscne maic Fir Da Both 
maic Guill maic Irauill maic Daire maic Dedad 
maic Sin. About these names I am completely 
in the dark, unless, indeed, the Deda mentioned 
here is the same as that from whom LiSbachair 
Dedad had its name (LL. p. 169b). In that 
case this might be the Munster tradition of 
Finn's parentage. Indeed, in a marginal note 
we find the remark : Ni Laignech in atnchas §a 
*^ this is not the Leinster pedigree." 

3. Now, this Leinster pedigree is that re- 



be just as likely a trick as any we might expect 
IrcKu an Irish gaaealoglst. Bai^ene, we ha«« 
seen, is old, and, indeed, togdther with OumaU, 
is the only name found in all i^ three pedi- 
jgrrees. Kujfo MSVXE. 



ARETSUaA ANB^ALPHBUS. 

Eton College, Windsor : Feb. 16, 1865. 
In reference to the interesting letter on this 
subject in the last number of the AcadekYi is 
it not Ixkehr that the word ifiwwtvfia in Find. 
Nem» i. 1 (ifiwtvua a€fAyhy 'A\^coS, fcXcivoy "Xvpa- 
KM9W 9i\oy *OpTyyia) should be translated 
** breathing-place " instead of " resting-place," 
as rendered by Donaldson, Paley, LiddeU and 
Scott, and Myers ? The derivation of the word 
aptly describes Alpheus's rising to the surface to 
breathe after his long subterranean journey; 
and Pindar, as a resident for some yiears at the 
court of Hiero, might well have observed in the 
harbour of Syracuse the phenomenon men- 
tioned by Sir Edward Straohey. 

FbASTX H. BAlfLINS. 



points of contact in the pedigrees of these two 

persomiges, relying on a stetement made by I ferred to b^ O^Gurry. It is contained in the 

O'Corry in his MS, Materials, without asking Book of LSnster twice, on p. 311, and again 



where he got it and what it is worth. As long 
Si those engaged in the study of Oeltic myth- 
ology or folk-lore are content to rely upon 
information derived at second hand from such 
books as O'Curry's Manners and Customs, or the 
nme author's MS. Materials, instead of going 
to the sources themselves, which are every year 
becoming more numerous or more easily 
■ccessible, the progress of Geltic philology will 
be retarded at every step. Mr. David Fitz- 
;;mld'8 paper on ** Early Oeltic History and 
Mytbc^^," in tiie last number of the Bevue 
f'^itique, is a good instance of such workman- 
ship on a lareer scale, and of what it may lead 
to. Kor do I think that anything satisfactory 
can be achieved without a strict adherence to 
evwry sound philological principle that has once 
been recognised. If, therefore, Mr. Powel in 
the present instance takes his sole information 
from COorry, and if, moreover, in order to 
make out his theory, he sets at naught prin- 
ciples so far as to prefer a nusprint or mis- 
reading {Snaelt) for what is expressly given as 
the correiBt reading {Suaelt), and to assume as 
proved the interdiange of initial h and m in 
Irish and Welsh, he is sure to go wrong. The 
cnlj equation of his that can be allowed to 
"" "■ IS ibnt of Irish NUadu = Welsh Nudd. 



on p. 378b, in a much later part of the MS. 
Here, in a genealogical Hst of the kings of 
Leinster, Nnadu Necht is in rather a vague 
manner mentioned as the ancestor of the men of 
Leinster {is Had atd hunad Lagen). Then it says : 
et is ua do Nuadait Necht Find hua Baiscni et 
Cailte ut Senchan Torpeist cecinit, and Finn's pedi- 
gree is then given as follows : Find mac Oumaill 
maic Trenm^ir maic Suaelt maic Eltam maic 
Baiscni maic Nvadat Necht. The same pedigree 
is also given (with the variants Sughaill and 
Eltaim), and expressly stated to be the Leinster 
tradition at the end of the Aided Finn, which 
will be published in my forthcoming edition of 
the CcUh Finntrdga. Here it is also mentioned 
that there are different opinions about the 
origin of Finn, some saying that he was from 
Corco Oche ua Figinti {Fidhgeinte, O'Donovan, 
Oss. Soc, iv., p. 284) in co. Limerick; others 
(and this the author considers to be true) from 
the ITi Tairsig lia Failgi, who were aithecht&atha. 
O'Donovan (2.r.) mentions a third account, ac- 
cording to which Finn came of the Ui Tairsig 
of the Luaigne Temrach of Fera Oul in Bregia. 
Now, it is a well-known fact, first noticed, I 



THE ZODIACAL OBAB. 

Barton-on-Humber : Feb. U, 1881. 

In notiQUig the steUar-orab concept, I AsU 
not fall hmdk on k priori theories that " savage '^ 
man exercised his idle fancy and invention in 
the matter ; for to do so is merely to relate the 
facts of the case — the savage '' invented " the 
star-crab because it was *' his nature to " — bat 
will consider the evidence, w(M:king on the 
lines of Mr. Tyler's wise dictum, that ** savage 
names of constellations may seem at first but 
purposeless fancies ; but it always haraens in 
the stody of the lower races, that rae move 
means we have of understanding their 
thoughts, the more sense and reason do we find 
in them" {Prim. Cult., i., 322). This, of course, 
applies k fortiori to higher races ; and the part 
played by '' invention" at any time is wonder- 
fully small. 

Apollod6ros (II., v. 2) tells us, in his simple 
way, that when H&rakles was fighting at Lemfi, 
<' a Grab came to tiie assistance of the Hydra 
and bit the (hero's) foot," often the weak point 
in a solar champion. This crab was 6Tcpfifyc9n<» 
** of enormous size." Now there is a consensus 
of experts that the twelve labours of Hdra}dSs 
are a reduplication of the twelve labours, one 
for each month, of the Eaphratean Qisdhubar ; 
and, further, the eleven archaic signs of the 
ZoiUac are distinctly Euphratean, whilst ten of 
them certainly appear in Euphratean art. Oply 
fragments of the epic relating Qisdhnbar's ex- 
ploits have been recovered, but these tally in a 
remarkable manner with the Sims— e.^., Tablet 

II. Account of the Ball-man Heabani (BtdC) ; 

III. Friendship of Heabani and Qisdhubar 
{Twins) ; V. The Slain Lion {Lion) ; VL History 
of Istar {Virgin, so-called); XL Deluge-story 
( Water^pourer) ; and thus on. 

Tablet IV. giv«B the hero's triumph over 
Ehumbaba (<' Maker of Darkness "), the ]^m- 



In the Welsh stonr, however, Nudd is the heroes of Gonchobur are with slight variations 

ti, while in Irish tradition Finn retold of the most prominent heroes of the 



believe, by Windisch, that the Ossianic cycle 

has borrowed largely from the older cycles, I babos of Laician, who lived in a wondrous 

especially the heroic. Stories told of the Ulster wood, which is reduplicated in the Homeric 



father of Gwyim, 
is said to be tiie tnnlki, or the great-gprandchild 
of Xuadn's grandson! Of. 0*R. s.v. fionnua. 
Bat apsut from this, the tradition of Finn's 
(ledig^ree is by no means so simple as would 
appear from 0*Curry's statements. We have 



prominent 

fiann. Nay more, entire personages are trans- 
ferred from the older cyde to the later, or are 
fathered upon the favourite Ossianic heroes. 
Now, this is what I believe to have happened 
in the case of this Leinster pedigree of Finn. 



«tl^ast three different traditions of it which we Nuadu Necht, the fabled *' progenitor of the 

^my try to distinguish in the following way. men of Leinster," was selected, perhaps really 

1. The oldest aooount of Finn, that in the by some such file as Sench&n Torpeist, as the 

l-^bor ma hUidre^ P* ^^» ^ which tiie historical fittest ancestor of the greatest favourite hero of 

^Wiwfints ace ttilf dearlv recognisable, makes Erinn. How the names Suait and Eltam were 

^im the son of GumaU, king-warrior (rkr- arrived at I do not know. Can it be possible 

S^^nid) of Srinn* and the grandson of Trinmor. that they were formed by a bisection of Sudltam, 

Baa paottisr if 8aid to have been Mumi Mun- the name of Odoholaind's father P This would 



horizon-grove of PersephonS, with its poplars 
and willows {Od. x., 509-10)— trees which are 
both black and white, as the grove itself is 
bright (when sunlit) and dark. Khumbaba 
lurxed among his trees, and, being a darkness- 
maker, ** poured a tempest out of his mouth." 
The fourth month is called in Akkadian *' the 
Seizer-of-seed," and its patron divinity is 
Dumuzi-Tammuz, the original solar seed sown 
in earth and making it fruitful. The Scorpion 
{Oirtab, '* the Seizer-and'Stinger ") is, as I have 
sho¥m, a famiUar s^bol of darkness alike in 
Nile and Euphrates V allies ; and this enormous 
crab which seizes is a variant of the colossal 
Soorpion-maii of the Gisdhnbar legendi who 
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reached from heayen to the under- world, and 
who is reduplicated in the sign Scorpio. In the 
steUar groups of the time of Aratos, as for ases 
previotuly, the huge Grab placed over the head of 
theretreatingHy<fia(Storm-and-darkne88-power, 

vide my Eridanus, sec viL) faced the advancing 
Lion in defence of its natural ally ; and in the 
apportionment of zodiacal 8x>aoe among fche signs, 
adark patch was naturally assigned to a special 
symbol of Darkness, and the Crab at the present 
day is known as ** the Dark Constellation." 

Zodiacal art shows innumerable instances of 
similarity in treatment of Cancer and Scorpio, 
both often appearing as absolute monsters. 
Lenormant recoenised the Crab in several 
Euphratecm zodiacal representations figured 
by Xajard, but here I can scarcely follow him. 
Certainly the Scorpion was the dominant type 
of the two. A picture of a tower in stages 
{Cfioldean Account Oen,^ 169) shows in the fore- 
ground a river in which is a huge crab, much 
larger than the fish around, but of course the 
scene is not zodiacal. Montfaucon {Sup. I., PI. 
Lin.) gives a curious figure of "Hercules 
Magusanus," '* d^terr^ sur le bord de la mer 
en 1514 k West-capdlo Bourg de la Zelande." 
The hero, who is nieJced with the exception of a 
toga over the left arm and head, holds a dolphin 
(a solar and stellar type, vide Buskin, Queen of 
the Air, i., 32) in his right hand, and a forkea 
staff resembling the " twig " or divining rod in 
his left, whilst a nondescript scorpion-crocodile- 



8 p.m. Qaekett Mlorosoopieal Olub : ** The Oon- 
junuoii of Rhabdonema A.TcaAtam KQte," by Mr. 
tTh. BufTham. . _ . ^-. « «, 
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Radford. 
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Browning: A Paper, by Mr. E. W. 

*, «.-.. Royal Institufcloii: "A. Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory," by Prof. B. Ray LanbMter. 
Satubdat, Feb. «8, ,8 p.m. Royaltostltatlon : 
"Richard Wagner "by Mr. C.Ambmster. 

8 p.m. Physical : ^* Notes on the use of Niool's 
Prism," by Mr. James B. MoOonneU. 

4 p.m. National Indian Aaeoeiation: Annual 
Meeting. 



crab touches his left foot with its long pointed 
snout. Magusa is given by Pliny {ffiet, Nat., 
vi., 32, 35) as the name of towns in Arabia and 
Ethiopia. 

In all this there is nothing of a crab-totem 
or of crab- sprung men ; darkness, as in count- 
less other myths, seizes on the sun when he 
reaches ocean (crab-region, sea, and also under- 
world), stings, bites, and swallows him. Thus, 
in Egyptian myth, the crocodile of the West 
fed on the setting stars. Whether a '' savage ** 
Onrhatever that term maymean^ or a non-savage 
first thou|^ht out the crab-mytn, he had a reason 
for the faith that was in him ; and he no more 
''invented" the story than Eadmos beguiled 
a rainy day with the "invention'' of the 
alphabet. Bobt. Bbown, jun. 
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J. H. Kerry-NinhoUs. 



TUMSDAT. Feb. 84, 8 p.m. Royal Institation: "Museums 
and National Education." by Prof. Sidney OoMn. 

8 p.m. Anthropologioal Institute : " Notes on 
the Race-types of the Jews." by Or. A. Neabauer : 
and ** The Radal Oharaoteristics of Modem Jews,'* 
by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: "The MetropoUtan 
and I»striot RaUways," by Mr. B. Baker and Mr. 
J.WolfeBany. 

^ , 8 p.m. Sooiety of Arts : "The Spanish Gh>ld- 
fields and the Mines of Rio SiL" 
WEDNB8DAT, Feb. 8S, 11.80 a.m. British Museum: 
" Egyptian Antiquities," by Miss Beloe. 

8jp.m. Literature : " Lucifer as portrayed by 
Mr. Bailey in his * Festus,' by Mr. JEl. B/Holt. 

8p.m. South Place uislltate. Finsbury : "Oli- 
garchy and Democracy*" by Mr. J. A. Pioton. 

8 p.m Society of Arts : " Methods of supply- 
injir SteamAboilers with Water," by Mr. W. D. Scott 
Moncrieff. 

8 p.m. Geological: "On a Dredged Skull of 
Ovibot motchatut^'by Prof. W. B. Dawkins; "On 
FulAuzlte from Mont Blanc," and " On Brecoiated 
Porfldo-roeso antico," by Mr. Frank RuUey. 
Thvbsdat, Feb. 86, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : " The 
New Cbamistnr," bv Prof. Dewar. 

4.80p.m. RoyalSodety. 
_ 8 p.m. Sooiety of Arts : << Tempered Qlaas," by 
Dr. Fiederiok Siemens. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries : " The Seals of the Uni- 
_^ venitv of Oambridge," by Mr. W. St. John Hope. 
Fbidat, Feb. 87. 11.80a.m. British Museum : " Egyptian 
Art." by Miss Beloe. 

7.80 p.m. OiTil Engineers: Students' Meetini 



SCIENCE. 

Aeschylus Choephoroi. With Introduction 
and Notes. By A. Sidgwick. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

In preparing an edition of the Choephoroi, the 
most corrupt of the three tragedies of the 
Aeschylean Oresteia, Mr. Sidgwick had a most 
dificnlt task before him. The plan of his 
Agamemnon had to be followed, as concerns 
the amount of discussion given to difficult 
passages; that is to say, his judgments had 
to be given with the conciseness necessary to 
keep the volume within the compass required 
by the Clarendon Press, and yet with sufficient 
detail to make the grounds of his decision 
intelligible to sixth-form boys as well as 
more advanced students at the universities. 
He appears to me to have hit ofE this mean 
with very considerable success. The Intro- 
duction gives in twenty-seven pages a general 
account of the Oresteia, the growth of the 
story, the plot of the Choephoroi, remarks on 
on it as a drama, a comparison with the 
Sophoklean Oresteia, a brief notice of the MSS. 
and scholia. The notes are supplemented by 
five appendices : (1) on the Bemote Delibera- 
tive, (2) on 819-837, (3) on the use of lya 
a>9 070)9 in a final sense with the imperfect 
and aonst indicative, (4) on the Scholia, (5) 
on some conjectures of Mr. Yerrall. 

Speaking of the notes as a whole, they have 
the great recommendation of being very rend- 
able. Mr. Sidgwick's style is fresh and in- 
teresting. To be interesting when one is 
balancing interpretations is no easy matter; 
and in Aeschylus, particularly in this much 
vitiated play, interpretations branch o£E into 
every shade of variety. Anyone who wishes 
to estimate this for himself may do it by 
examining the second volume of Wecklein's 
new edition. In that will be found the^ ' less 
certain conjectures " of an innumerable army 
of critics; and it happens not unfrequently 
that on the more disputed lines these con- 
jectures take up a complete octavo closely- 
printed page. To advanced students such a 
conspectus is invaluable ; and whatever efi:ect 
it produces on ordinary readers, critics of new 
editions will have an i<f>opfi7i from which they 
may start with unparalleled safety to weigh 
opinions and pronounce on probabilities. I 
have kept this, with Weoklein's text, beforo 
me consUntly in reading Mr. Sidgwick's little 
volume. As might be expected, the two 
editors are very often at variance ; for Weck- 
lein is rigidly conservative, Mr. Sidgwick 
accepts many radical changes. 

Of his own conjecturos he speaks with' 
great diffidence. They amount to only three 
in all. The most plausible of these is per- 
haps the supplementary ir6r€p in 450. 02kc<i>f 
genitive of ockcvs in 962 for the MS. oUtoy 
seems hardly so satisfactory, although it has 



"Tfte Qaa«inff of Flowing Water,»» by Mr. H. T. I |;^(«. 



thought to be really settled by the metre, 
which here is a very uncertfun guide. I 
observe that both Wecklein and Sidgwick 
agree in accepting the scholiast's IWc 8 es 
TO irav in 935 for eXoicc of MSS. The note 
here — "Literally, *he drove to the utter- 
most,' i.e.j ' he has accomplished his course,* '* 
is not happy as a paraphrase of the 
scholiast's words, i^Xoo-cv Sk cfe to rc)lo9 rov 
hpofiov, o €<my, ^Fvcrc rov Avma. But I 
cannot believe that the scholiast is right. 
The e:q»Tes8ion is strange as Greek and £fli. 
cult to roaliso as poetry. Whereas l\axc Kh 
TO vS^, the corroction of Sohiitz, has nothing 
which need stop us (Mr. Yerrall has not con- 
vinced me that to irav is objectionable), and is 
certainly the most natural explanation of the 
doubtless corrupt iXoKe. It might be well for 
our editor to balance more scrupulously than 
he has done the rolation of the MS. readings 
to those of the scholia : a question, indeed, of 
the widest kind, and requiring the most care- 
ful introspection. 

Beforo leaving this to ttov I cannot hut 
dissent from Mr. Sidgwick's verdict on to rraif 
arcfui>s ^efa9, 434. He pronounces it hardly 
admissible, and reads ra<l>as dri/Aovs, a varia- 
tion, but certainly a bad one, on Yerrall's 
Ta^av anfiov. To me the sense of the MS. 
reading seems excellent, and Gonington's 
defence of it quite adequate. It appears, 
too, to be tolerably unmolested by conjectures, 
except that l/x^cv has been proposed by 
Metzger, tpe^a^ by Herwerden, neither with 
much probability. By the way, not the least 
merit of Mr.',Sidgwick's volume is that Coning- 
ton's excellent and carofnl commentary (I 
believe he thought it his best work, and I re- 
member his complaining of the little success 
it met with) has been carefully weighed by 
the editor, as it obviously has b^n by Weck- 
lein. Neither seems to have made much use 
of Prof. F. W. Newman's ComTn&fUs on the 
Text of Aeschylus, a work, no doubt, in which 
the cha£P much exceeds the grain, yet with 
some remarks worth quoting, «.^., ocjSooTcoy 
for o-€)3a9 Tuov (628). Mr. Newman also dis- 
putes with Heindorf and Paley the credit of 
Xpoviioyra^ (64). 

Mr. Sidgwick's chief weakness is an ex- 
cusable tendency to follow Sermann, particu- 
larly in his reconstitution of the corrupt 
choruses. In this I believe he will find 
himself in opposition to moat students of the 
Aeschylean text, increasingly in proportion as 
the examination of MSS. has enormously 
increased since Hermann's time, and what 
was then accepted on faith is now subjected 
to the severe test of palaeographical proba- 
bility. We aro living, it is to be remembered, 
in the age of Cobet, and Cobet marks a new 
era in Oreek philology. Prom this x>oint of 
view, I confess my complete scepticiBm as to 
the form which Mr. Sidgwick has brought 
himself to adopt of some wliole sectionB of 
the play — e.g, the staflimon vijp vapairavfAO^ 
fAOi, irartp. In particular, it is almost impos- 
sible that SiaSuccurou (78 T) should be a cor- 
ruption of KoS 8uca», and very unlikely that 
3os Tv^as Tv;(€iK 3c /Aov icupuoc should find an 
adequate solution in 80s tv;^^ cv rvxcti^ jcvpuos. 
In a new edition, Wecklein's second volume 
ought to be constantly in. Mr. Sidgwick's 
hands, for ingenuity is not confined to great 
names, and particular points are sometimes 



also been made by Bossbach. icXvo^; for 

967, is ingenious, but cannot be J elucidated by men coniparatiTeiy unknown. 
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Bat Eoglish Bcholars are apt to worship 
Hermaxm almost as mncli as Germaii scholars 
idoliae Bentley. 

In 534 it is sorely more probable that 
ipSffos IB the antithesis of Orjolcv, and that we 
should translate "It is no empty vision — a 
lision of a real man"— of course, meaning 
Orestes. In 544 I have long believed the 
right word to be circur^pcis (see Dindorf s 
edition of Stephanas s.v. Eur^pco) ; and I 
would compare the very similar passage of 
Enripides (Here. Fur., 1267, Kirchhoff) : 

'IEt' ip ydXaitTt r* 5rrt yopyvwobs S^ts 

B. Ellis. 



THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

DuBnro the last few months several Tolomin- 
008 Reports, issued by the Department of the 
Interior at Washington, and rich in valuable 
infonnation on the geoloncal structure and 
mmeral resources of the United States, have 
naehed this country. Some of these publica- 
tiooa refer to the old " Survey of the Terri- 
tories," with ^which Dr. Hayden's name has 
•Iways been associated ; while others relate to 
the work of that more recent organisation 
kiown as ''^The United States Geological 
Sorrey." 

It may be recollected that in 1879 the geo- 
gnphicu and £;eological surveys previously in 
exmenoe — ^two imder the Department of the 
Interior, and one under the War Department — 
w«re discontinued by Act of Congress ; and at 
the same time a new and far more comprehen- 
ave institutiozi was inaugurated. Tne new 
Surrey is an organisation of truly national 
character. While the objects of its predeces- 
son were confined to the elucidation of the 
gwlogic structure of this or that particular 
icgioD, the aiuL of the new Survey is to explore 
thehroad domain of i the entire Union. The 
renonal elemeimt which was associated with the 
^y surveys lias thus disappeared. It is no 
HAger possible to speak of the **Hayden Survey" 
or the "Powell Survey" or the «* Wheeler 
Sorrey " ; but all these minor corps have been 
*hioHbed — or perhaps, we should rather say, 
supplanted — ^by one central organisation whidh 
if amply The Survey of the United States. 

8o fdndamental a change of administration 
Jj^OttBaiily needed much time for its completion. 
The af&in of Dr. Hayden's Survey were not to 
he woond up in a day ; and it is easy to under- 
ted that after the old staff had been dis- 
Maded difficulties arose in tiie issue of the final 
^^poit— that Beport which was to dose for 
^ver the woric of the Territorial Survey that had 
^Ken going on for twelve years. This publica- 
^ las, however, at length apx)eared ; and it 
^v lies before us in the shape of two bidky 
^vo volumes, with an accompanying Atias, 
joniring The Twdfth Annual Bewrrt of the 
Cm'ted Siatee Oeotogieal and Geographical Survey 
^ftheTerHtaries. 

Qeologista will be diiiposed to offer a warm 
wdleome to this Beport, for here we find for the 
ant time a detailed account of the geologic 
rtmctoTB of the Yellowstone Park. Prelimm- 
ySmrveys, dating back to 1871, had indeed 
heea made ; but the so-called Park occupies a 
^^ srea, and the early explorations, necessarily 
^ a sketchy cfaazacter, miled to supply sucn 
<^«tai]8 as would satisfy the specialist. During 
the later examination of this region, severed 
poa|M of geywrs and hot n>rings not previously 
«>»wn were discovered. Dr. A. C. Peale, who 
<3o»tribiit6s to the Beport an elaborate mono- 
PH^ on what he terms '* Thermohydiolog^ *' 
—a hnach of scienoe that deals with hot 



springs in aU their bearings — ^is disposed to re- 
gard the geysers of the Yellowstone Park as 
older than those of New Zealand, and these again 
as older than those of Iceland. Much may be 
said in support of such a chronology. In Ice- 
land (here are volcanoes still active in the 
neighbourhood of the geysers, or at least not 
at any great distance from them; in New 
Zealand the associated volcanoes have long 
passed into the ** solfatara stage," and no re- 
cord of their eruption is extant ; while in the 
Yellowstone region the volcanoes are of such 
remote antiquity that their very site is no 
longer definable. 

It is exceedingly appropriate that Dr. Hay- 
den's final Bepoit flhould deal largely with the 
geology of the Yellowstone Park. It was his 
early writings that first drew attention to 
the remarkame features of this ''fire-ridden 
country " ; it was he who originally suggested 
that the district should be set apart as a reserva- 
tion ; and it was, we believe, mainly through 
his personal influence that Congress was even- 
tually induced to reserve it. 

On the consolidation of the surveys, and the 
foundation of the great National OrganlBation 
in 1879, Mr. Clarence King was appointed to 
the responsible office of Director. In due 
course he issued his Firtt Annual Repcrt^ which, 
though little more than a thick pamphlet, 
contained important suggestions for the future 
operations of the Survey. In the early part of 
1881 Mr. King was induced to resign, and 
Major J. W. Powell, previously Director of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, succeeded him as chief 
of the geological administration. At the close 
of the fiscal year it became Major Powell's duty 
— although he had been in office less than four 
months — to give an account of the progress of 
work in his department. This forms the Second 
Annual Report of the United States Geological 
Survey — a large and handsome volume con- 
taining not only such official details as might 
be expected, but also much matter of general 
interest to geologists, on such subjects as 
Nomenclature and Cartography. But by far 
the larger part of this volume is occupied by a 
series of synopses of feoloeical monographs to 
be subseouentiy puUishea. These abstracts 
are in the mghest'degree acceptable, not simply 
as foreshadowing future publications, but, 
being themselves voluminous, they contain in 
most cases a suffioientiy full summary of facts 
and conclusions to satisfy any ordinary reader. 
Among the more generally attractive papers in 
this volume may be mentioned one by Mr. 
Emmons on the geology and mining' industry 
of Leadville; and another by Mr. Becker on 
the Comstock Lode and the Washoe District, 
both illustrated by coloured geological maps. 
These preliminary reports will be highly appre- 
ciated by those who are interested in mining 
operations in the West. There can be no 
question that the rapid publication of short 
memoirs on the mineral resources of a country 
is the best possible means of rendering a geo- 
logical survey popular. 

Quite reoentiy The Third Annual Report^ 
forming a fit companion to the preceding 
volume, has been received in this country. 
Anyone perusing this Beport will be struck 
witn the comprdiensive view taken by Major 
Powell and his colleagues of the functions of 
a Geological Survey. Not content with field 
work, with analyses of rocks in the chemical 
laboratory, and with the study of microscopic 
sections, they have established a well-appointed 
phyncal laboratory for geological purposes. 
The introduction ox experimental methods into 
geology is not new, but the foundation of 
a laboratoiy of this character is decidedly 
a fresh departure, and one which is 
likely to be followed by most important 
results. In this laboratory the geologist may 
study the phenomena attending the rasion of 



rocks under varying conditions of pressure, 
and here he may determine the thermal con- 
ductivity, the coefficients of elasticity and 
viscosity, and other physical constants of 
his rocks. Many phenomena connected with 
the physics of rook-masses are still obscure to 
a dense degree ; and the work to be accom- 
plished in this laboratory by Dr. Carl Bams, 
under the direction of Mr. Clarence King, may 
be expected to throw light upon some of the 
problems that have so long awaited solution. 

It is impossible to notice here the many 
articles contained in this Third report, but we 
may point especially to Prof. Marsh's essay on 
*' Bii^ with Teeth," a subject which he has 
made entirely his own; and to Dr. Irviug's 
description of the copper-bearing rocks of 
Lake Superior — a paper which is illustrated 
bjr several chromohthographs displaying the 
microscopic structure <S many of the rocks. 
The free introduction of colour into the works 
issued by the United States Survey is a 
powerful witness to the value in which this 
institution is held. The publications of the 
Survey, without being sumptuous, are embel- 
lished in a manner worthy of their subject ; 
and it is evident that, to do this, the adminis- 
tration must be conducted with no niggardly 
hand. 

These remarks are especially applicable to 
the beautiful monograph by Capt. C. E. 
Dutton, entitled The Tertiary Hietory of the 
Grand Cafwn District, By **me Grand Canon 
District " is here meant tnat region — situated 
chiefiy in Arizona, and occupying more than 
thirteen thousand square miles — ^which drains 
into the Grand and Marble Canons of the 
Colorado Biver of the West. On no one would 
the task of describing this remarkable region 
have more fitly fallen than on the director of 
the survey himself, for it was in this country 
that a great deal of Major Powell's early 
geological work was carried on. Compelled, 
however, by his connexion with the Bureau of 
Ethnology to discontinue field exploration some 
years ago, the work passed into the hands of 
his old colleague Capt. Dutton. It need hardly 
be said that this officer threw himself with 
energy into the task. The Canon district is, 
indeed, of so marvdlous a character as to 
excite enthusiasm in any one, while the lessons 
on earth sculpture that the canons have to 
teach are little short of fascinating to the 
student of physical geology. Probably, in no 
other region in the world can the effects of 
denudation be studied on so grand a scale. The 
subject of canon-making is discussed by Capt. 
Dutton in so philosophic a manner that if all 
his earlier writings were destroyed, and this 
monograph remained his sole work, it would be 
sufficient to place him at once in the front rank 
of physical geologists^ 

Notwithstanding aU that has been written of 
late years about the majestic rocks of the 
Canons, Capt. Dutton declares that '* their 
sublimity has been hitherto underrated." The 
reader's efforts to realise tiie extraordinary 
scenic features of the region are aided bythe 
skilful pencil of Mr. W. H. Holmes. With 
a keen eye for appreciating the geological 
characteristics of a scene, and with a rapid 
pencil for portrayine them, Mr. Holmes has 
executed a hurge nuxm)er of sketches of Western 
scenery, many of which are reproduced in the 
present volume. Both Major Powell and Capt. 
Dutton testify to the fidelity with which he has 
depicted the fantastic shapes and glowing tints 
of the rocks of the Canon region. In official 
reports we are accustomed to find littie more 
than diagrammatic representations of the 
physical features of a country ; but Mr. Holmes 
has embellished the Canon monograph with 
illustrations which we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the finest to be found in any ^^logical 
treatise. His masterpieces are contamed in a 
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iblio atlas accompanying Capt. Button's report. 
As we turn over these panoramic sketches of 
the Canons we almost forget that we are look- 
ing through a geological atlas accompanying 
an official report; but feel rather that we are 
C( aieoiplating a series of highly finished 
sketches selected from the portfolio of an 
accomplished artist. F. W. Budleb. 



V0RRE8P0NDENCE. 



A coBREcnoir. 

8t. Andrews : Feb. 14, 1686. 
As the Journal of Philology appears only at 
long intervals, will yon allow me to correct 
through the medium of your paper an error in 
my recent article on " Greek Tragedy " ? 
Jofitnal of Philology t No. 26, vol. xiii., p. 212, 
1. 22, for Schneidewin's read G. WolflPs. My 
** postscript " was written where I had no 
access to books of reference, and memory 
deceived me. Lewis Campbell. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The Geological Bodety has this year awarded 
the Wollaston Medal to Mr. George Busk, ih 
consideration of his researches on Fossil Poly- 
aoa and on Pleistocene Mammalia ; the Murchi- 
son Medal goes to Prof. Ferdinand Boemer, 
the wdl-known palaeontologist of Breslau; 
tile Lydl Medal is given to P^f . H. G. Seeley, 
in recognition of ms long-continued work on 
Fossil l&urians ; and the Bigsby Medal, which 
is awarded every two years, has been assigned 
to M. Benard, of the Brussels Museum, as ah 
appropriate tribute to the great value of his 
petrographical researches. 

Messes. Maohillak will publish shortly the 
first part of a Course of Practical Instruction in 
Botany, by Mr. F. O. Bower, of South Ken- 
sington, and Dr. Sidney H. Vines, of Cam- 
briage. This first part deals with Phanerogama 
to Pteridophyta, and will have a Preface hj 
Mr. W. Thiselton t)yer, of Kew. 

We understand that the Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopy and Natural ScUnes will in future 
be pubUwed by Messrs Baillidre, Tindall, & 
Cox. This journal, which is the official organ 
of the Postal Microscopical Society, has been 
enlarged, but the price will remain as hereto- 
fore (Is. 6d. per quarter). Mr. Alfred Allen 
will continue to edit the publication on behalf 
of the Society. 

The Italian Government is distributing 
among wine-growers the seeds of American 
vines which are alleged to possess immunity 
from the ravages of phylloxera. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We hear that Prof. A. S. Wilkins has finished 
his edition of the *' Epistles" and "Jb« 
Poetica,** which will form the third volume of 
Horace in Messrs. MacmiUan's classical series. 

Other forthcoming volumes in the same 
series will be Books XIII. and XIY. of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, by Mr. C. Simmons; and Books 
I. to y. of Plato's Bepublic, by Mr. T. H. 
Warren. 

Pbof. Fiok has in preparation a work on the 
Iliad, in which he gives a reconstruction of the 
text in its probable original form, in accordance 
with the principles of unguistic criticism which 
he has already applied in his investigation of 
the Odyssey, 

Mb. D. Nutt will shortlv publish a Gkummar 
of the Dutch Language, by A, L. Snell, late 
head master of Hanover School, Port Elizabeth. 



It is based on the works of the best Dutch gram- 
marians, and the rules are fully illustrated by 
examples taken from the classic writers of 
Holland. 

It it very satisfactory to find that the recep- 
tion of Dr. Merguet's Ltxiwn to the Oralions of 
Cicero, has been such as to encourage the in- 
defatigable author and his enterprising pub- 
lisher r Jena : Fischer ) to begin the issue of a 
similarly exhaustive Lexicon to Caesar, Our 
notice of the former has been somewhat undulv 
postponed, but it is impossible to judge a work 
of the kind fairly, except after long and fre- 
quent use of it. Dr. Merguet's Lexicon stands 
such a test thoroughly ; and one can hardly speak 
too warmly of the h^p which such a transcrip- 
tion of the context of every importent word 
gives to the student of the diction of Cicero. 
Unfortunately its cost places it out of the 
reach of most private studente — a copy bound 
for use can hardly be procured under £10 ; but 
it ought to find a place in every public library 
of any pretensions to completeness in the 
direction of philology. 

Students of Cicero ought not to overlook 
two excellent editions of the speech pro Archia, 
recently published by M. Emile Thomas in 
Hachette's series. The largel: critical edition 
contains a new collation of the Codex Gemhla- 
censis, the primary authority, a very complete 
introduction and full critical and explanatorv 
notes. M. Thomas has overlooked Mr. J. S. 
Beid's masterly edition, but otherwise, his 
command of the literature is adequate and his 
judgment sound. In the smaller edition (at 
thirty centimes, a marvel of cheapness !), which 
is illustrated by more than a dozen woodcuts, 
there is a brief but adequate introduction, excel- 
lent little notes, and a critical, a historical, and a 
rhetorical Appendix. It is really a model little 
school-book. 

Osthoff's essay on The Historv of the Perfect 
in Indo'Oermanic, with especial reference to 
Greek and Latin (Strassburg, 1884), is full of 
interesting suggestions. Among others we 
may mention his explanation of the Greek 
perfects — itrrd-Ka, Hihw'Ka, r^ri-Ka, In the final 
syllable he sees the particle xi, a Doric by-form 
of xh (see Gustav Meyer's Oriechische Gram' 
matik, § 22). A similar blending has token 
place in Sanskrit tastJid-u, dadhd-u, &c. The 
veteran Georg Curtius, however, in his last 
publication, Zur Kritik der neuesten Sprachfor^ 
schung (Leipzig, 1885), observes that k4v, like 
i», is used to express the eventual or conditioned, 
and is never found in Homer with the perfect 
indicative. 

The philological studente in the University 
of Bome have addressed to the Minister of 
Public Instruction a petition requesting that 
some of their number uiould be attached to the 
Italian Bed Sea Expedition, with the object of 
exploring the island of Soootra and the ad- 
jacent mainhind, in order to ascertain whether 
any inscriptions exist capable of throwing 
fresh light on the origin of the Indian alphabete, 
and on the commercial relations which are 
known to have existed between India and the 
Arabian peninsula. It is also suggested that 
the more accurate determination of the lili- 
g^uistic and etiinological affinities of the people 
bordering on the Bed Sea might be included in 
the scope of the proposed investigations. 

The Euskcd-Erria of Februarv 10 contains a 
translation of the review by Prof. Bhvs of Don 
Arturo Campion's Leyes fonSticas de la Lengua 
Euskara, which appeared in the Academy of 
August 2, 1884. We learn that Senor Campion 
is preparing to publish a further contribution 
to Basque philology under the titie Adaptacion 
euskara de las pcdabras IcUinas 6 romdnicas, to 
be followed later by another entitled Adaptacion 
laiina y fomdnica de las paiahras euskaras* 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 

BoTAL Abchaeological Imsittuti.— (2!(ttfi(2av. 

Feb, 5.) ^' 

Ths President in the Chair.— Adminl TremleU 
communicated a paper on the *' Pienes k Baasins," 
or rook basins, of which many inatuices occoi in 
Brittany, in which he pointed out that, so tar from 
being 6ruidlcal rock altars, with basinii to catch 
the blood, the hollows were merely the places 
whence querns had been extracted.— Mr. Somers 
Olaxke read some interesting '' Kotea on the Screen 
in Sandridge Church, Herts," describing its 
peculiar character as a solid atone wall with door 
and windows between nave and chancel.— Among 
the objects exhibited were, in addition to drawiDg^ 
llluatratiTe of the papers read, some rubbings of 
recently-found brasses in Norfolk, by Mr. Vincent ; 
and three medieval patens, also in Norfolk, bj the 
Bey. 0. B. Manning. 

Philological Socibty.— (Frwtoy, Feh. 6.) 

Bbv. P&of. 8kbat, President, in the Ohair. Mr. 
H. Sweet read aome ** Old-English Oontribatione." 
He said that the usual derivation of to rtck from an 
Old-English reean was not quite correct, the actual 
form in Old-English being reeean (pret. rohU), which 
was probably due to conf ualon with r«<?««=* 'direct," 
** recount.*' He explained hiUwit ** simple " as = 
"bUl -white,'* originally applied to young birds: 
and Middle-English -i'^ef in ma\>elild ** chatterer" 
as the 'hild of Old-English feminine names. He 
attributed the so-called << palatal-umlaut " in Ha- 
dan Mh =z hiah, ftc., as being really due to the 
gutturality of the following consonant. The late 
West- Saxon y in such words as hyns, yt, hyt, was 
attributed to their want of accent, these forms 
being specially Western, as confirmed by the evi- 
dence of Modern English. 

AMTHaoFOLOOiCAL Institutb. — {Tussday, Feb. 10) 
FaAMOis Galton, Eaa., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. H, H. Johnston read a paper on " The People 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa.''' The races treated 
of extend f over a region of Eastern Africa lying 
between the first degree north of the equator and 
five degrees to the south, and bounded on the west 
by the thirty- fourth degree of east longitude, and 
on the east by the Indisui Ocean. The for^ 
countnr on the hills, or along the rivers, ia occnpied 
by resi&ent agriculturists, almost exoluflively be- 
longing to the Bantu family, ethnologically and 
linguiatically ; and the forbidding vildemess m 
the plains is ranged over by tribes of either Galia 
or Masai origin, both of which may be roughly 
classed with the Ethiopic or Hamitic groups. The 
Wataita are of medium height, and have fairly 
good figures, but the men ore somewhat effeminate 
and slight-looking. In facial aspect there is much 
variation. The teeth are filed and sharp-pointed, 
and the ears are so misshapen, by previmmg 
fashion, that it is hard to guess at their original 
shape. The body is disposed to be hairy ; bat w 
carefully depihited all over, even to the plactog 
out of eyebrows, eyelashes, beard, and moustache. 
The hair ia allowed to grow only on the occiput, 
and here it is much cultivated and pulled oat into 
long strings, which are stiffened with grease and 
threaded with beads. There are but alight trac« 
of religion among the Wataita. They are afraia 
of spirits Who are supposed to dwell in large forest 
trees, and perhaps for the reason that their deaa 
are always buried In the foMst. Their marriages 
are arranged, first by purchase, but after the pre' 
llmlnaries have been settled, the girl mns awa; 
and aifecte to hide. She is soueht out by m 
bridegroom and three and four of his frienda, ano 
when found is seised and carried off to the hut oi 
her future husband. The Akamba, who Uve to tfif 
north of Talte, are a very roving, colonising peopi« 
and great hunters. One of the moat interesM 
tribes are the Wa-taita, who exhibit martefl 
peculiarities in their langua^ and ideas. Tnej 
are of fair height, some of the men attaining to flJ 
feet. They ft^uently let the beard and moustociw 
grow, and usually abstain from plucking out eye 
lashes and eyebrows. Clrcumdaion ia genem 
Biarriage is a matter of purchase ; but no ai^o^ 
imitating capture seems to be practised here. Tbej 
number about two thousand, and bear an exceUeni 
reputation among the coast traders for honesty tf|< 
frfandHnaiw. Mr. Johnaton deiozibed some of tiM 
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cbkf chanctBxutiM of leYezal other tabt^ with 
vhich he hadoome bi oontact during hia Yidtto 
KflinuugaiOy and referred partlcularlf to the 
bngaagee qpoken by the Tanoas peoples, one of 
the most interesting of which is the Masai, which 
has msny chajactenBtlcs not possessed by most of 
tte other African languages. 

Socnrr op AstnavAAiBs. — {Thundaf^ Feb. IB.) 

Mi. PB29HrxjiLi>, V.-P., in the Chair.— Mr. Kirby, 
tosar of Winchester GoUege, exhibited some 
oliirten bekmging to the Coiporation of Win- 
chsBter which had recently been discorered in a 
Mlicttor's office, having been probably removed by 
i prenons town ole^. Hitherto the earliest known 
ebarten of the Oorporation were of the reigtt of 
Qaeen Elisabeth. The newlT-disoovered charters, 
thirtj in number, were granted by the following 
Uoffs: Henry II., Richard I., Henry IIL, Edward 
1, 11, and m., Richard It., Henry IV., Henry VI., 
Bdward IV., Henry VIII., Philip and Mary, and 
Charies IL The privileges granted in the earliest 
chtttsrs are freedom from toll and other franchises 
to all dtisent who are members of the Gilda Mer- 
catmia; and one of the charters of Henry II. 
oonfiniis a charter of Henry I., which is not 
extant Henry III. grants a mint and exchange 
(fire mints having been extinguished by Heniy f .) 
isd water-milla at Oo^tbuxy. £dward III. grants 
exemption from barbicanage and ''Bretagium*" 
a payment for the repair of wooden outworks. 
Henry VI. grants a market to be held on Saturday, 
instead of on Wednesday and Sunday. During 
the Wars of the Roses the town waft ruined, and 
Edward IV. exempted the city from certain dues 
to the Crown (a grace which was repeated by 
Charies H.), and granted them the goods of felons. 
For a similar reason Henry VIII. exempted the 
'Btjor from coming to London to take oath at the 
Exchequer, and PhUip and Mazy granted to the 
Oorporation the chid rents of certain house 
property belonging to dissolved monasteries. This 
vas probably done in acknowledgment of the 
noention of the long and queen at their marriage 
V the dty. One of the deeds discovered was an 
ignement between the prior and chapter of St. 
8vitfain*8 and tiie mayor and Corporation con- 
vening their xeepective dnties in repairing the 
town walL — Oanon Jenkins sent an aoconnt of the 
<liaoofeiy of Saxon relics at Lympne, including 
^Miiea, near heada, and fibulae, set with gamet- 
cokniredglaas. 

Niw Srakspsbs Socebtt. — {Friday , Feb. IS,) 

^ F. J. FcBMiVALL, Director, in tho Chair. — 
Viaa Grace Latham read a paper on ''The 
Draniatic Meaning of the Constrnction of Shaks- 
pere's Verse, with especial Reference to the Use 
of the Extra Syllable and the Run-on Line," say- 
jog that Shakspere wrote not to be read, but to 
be heard, and that, therefore, his verse, with all 
Its irregularities, its pauses, rhymed couplets, &c.. 
vas oonstructed with a view to the effect it would 
prodoce when Rstened to, and to the manner in 
y^idi It wonld express by its sound the 
IJeaa and poaaiotts of the dramati$ personae, 
mm Latham then showed that many of the chief 
P^enUaiitiea of hia s^le were common to other 
JmnatisU of the EUxabethan school, quoting 
^ Peele and Green, and showing how theit 
<^«ote of words, their arrangement of pauses, &c., 
npreased tfaeix meaning by sound as well as by 
•«««. Thus, for example, by introducing an 
^itra ayllable into an important word, the ear was 
tttracfted to it by the dight variation in the rhythm, 
« tender passages words were chosen which from 
^heir toft open sound are capable of being easily 
>«i with the necessary intonation, which could 
with difficulty be given to others having the same 
*^Bae, bat a aharper sonnd, while different metres 
]^uaed to express the variations in the feeling 
<« the speakers. Then, turning to Shakspere, she 
^^^d'how ke graduallv ceased to use those means 
^ ezpieaslon which, lue the rhyming couplet, 
•we conventional, and employed in preference 
"^•c ^Mch do not Jar on the ear by producing 
ttjamaftonl eflBect, chiefly using the extra syllable 
•d the nm-OB fine, which by obliging the whole 
* Pttt of a Una to be read more or less rUpidly, 
*^^ cnatiB9 eOeoislve and natoral pauses in the 
■w Ql a sentanost bring the blank verse nearer 
to tbs speeoh of daily life. In illustiatioa of this 



portlott of the paper, ahe quoted from " Mid- 
Bommer Night's bream*' and "RichaML lU.*' as 
early plays, and from " Coriolanus " as a later one. 



EDDiBUftOR Mathbiiatical SociBtv. — (^Vkfsy, 

jF^b. 13,) 

Mb. a. J. O. Barclay, President, in the Chair. 
Prof. Tait conununicated a note on a Plane Strain, 
which was read by Mr. W. Peddle. Dr. Muir gave 
an account of a paper by Mr. P. Alexander on 
Boole's proof of Fourier's Double Integral Theorem, 
and afterwards enunciated several theorems of his 
own on the Arbelos. Mr. Peddle discussed reflected 
rainbows ; Mr. Allardlce gave a note on epberlcal 
geometry, and Mr. A. T. Eraser made some 
texnorks on a problem in plane geometry. 



RoTAL Asiatic Society. — (Monday, Feb. 16.) 

Sir W. Muir, President, in the Chair.~Mr. WaU 
house read a paper by the Rev. T. Foulkes, of 
Qoimbatore, " On the Pallavas." In this paper, 
Mr. Foulkes took advantage of the great mass of 
inscriptions existing in South and West India, and 
which have, in recent years, been edited by Messrs. 
SeWell, Rice, &c. By these means he has been 
able to rehabilitate an extensive and powerful 
dominion which flouHshed from OJissa far into the 
North and West Dakkan for nearly nine centuries, 
from the 3rd and 4th a.x). to the 12th or 13th. 
During the Whole of this time the history o| 
the kingdom of the Pallavas is continually, though 
fragmentarily, recorded in the inscriptions, which 
have preserved many of the r^al names. Mr. 
Foulkes has, with great care and trouble, con- 
structed a Chronological Table of the varying 
history of the Pallavas for this long period. Their 
constduit foes were the Chalukyas and the Choi as, 
the latter of Whom ultimately prevailed over them. 
Their principal seat and stronghold seems to have 
been Kanchn>ur (or Conjeveram), one of the most 
holy cities of the South of India. 



FINE ART. 

GRRAt 8AL1 of nCTUaaS, at r«daMd pr1o«t (BaffniTiiin. Chronrt. 
And OlAocnpbs). liaiidiomelj' fraoMd. &rtry«o9 iUmm t«parchMe platsrai 
■hoald p«f a Ttilt. Tarjr toltabla far w«4diiic and Chriaunaa proaania.— 
OKO. 1UB8, 1 1ft, Strand, naar Watarioo-Mdc*. 



Za Senauionce en Italie et en France d 
rUpoque de Ckarlei Fill. Par M. Eugene 
Muntz. (Paris: Firmin-Didot.) 

This volume, so full of spirit and erudition, 
so bountifully illustrated, and so finely printed, 
is a magnificent memorial of that distinguished 
amateur, the late Due de Chaulnes, who in 
his short life managed to win fame both as 
a soldier and a promoter of art, and to prove 
himself a worthy descendant of the Albert! 
and the De Luynes. It is bat the half of the 
work which he proposed to accomplish with 
the aid of K. Muntz. He charged himself 
with the history, military and diplomatic, of 
the famous expedition into Italy of the young 
Charles YIII. To M. Muntz he assigned 
the task of passing in reyiew the antecedents 
and the effects in France and Italy of that 
expedition in its relation to art and the 
R^aissance. He did not live to complete 
his share of the work ; but M. Fran9ois 
Delaborde has undertaken to arrange and edit 
the documents which he collect^ for the 
purpose. These, under the title JETistoire 
diplomatique et miUtaire de PExp^dition de 
CharUi VUL en Italie, wiU be published by 
MM. Firmin-Pidot during the present year. 

It need scaroely be said that the late Due 
de Chaulnes made a wise choice of a ooU 
labarateur. The knowledge, the patience, and 
the taste requisite for the task were all pos- 
sessed by M. Muntz; the labour was con- 
genial, the road well known to him, and the 
result ifli as might hare been ezpeoted, a 



learned and luminous picture of the history 
of the Eenaissance in the fifteenth century. 
We confess that we do not see in it any sign 
of the influence of the late Duke, even in the 
collection of materials: the work, in spirit 
and execution, is purely that of M. Muntz. 
The merit of instigation and of enterprise may 
belong to the former, but the statement on 
the title-page, that the work is published 
'* sous la direction et avec le concours " of tho 
late President of the Musee des Arts decoratif s, 
sufficiently acknowledges his part in the per- 
formance. 

M. Muntz has too often and too strongly 
pronounced his views of the Benaissance for 
us to be in any doubt as to the view that he 
will take. It is with difficulty that he will 
admit any charges against the beneficence of 
its influence or the nobility of its spirit. To 
accuse it of a tendency to irreligion is heresy ; 
for freethinkers have existed in all ages, and 
was it not fostered by the Church ? In his 
eyes the employment of eondottieri showed no 
loss of ralour, for were not citizens as ready 
as erer to fight each other ? The bloodless 
campaigns of hired soldiers were a sign of 
noble humanity ; the apathy of the Church in 
allowing the spread of ideas contrary to the 
most sacred dogmas was a glorious example 
of tolerance. Here is not the place to combat 
these views, even if we wished to do so : they 
have sufficient reason on their side to warrant 
their exposition, and no one could state them 
more clearly, or defend them more fairly, 
than M. Muntz. Only we have heard them 
before, and in a work like this should have 
been satisfied with a little less of parti prie. 
As in his Pricurseurs de la Renaissance we 
should have been glad of some more distinct 
recognition of the naturalistic movement, so 
in this, which deals with France as well as 
Italy, some more full and generous account of 
the noble French art which tho RenaiBsance 
extinguished would hare been welcome, if 
only for the sake of contrast. The feeling of 
joy at the reconquest of France by Eome, 
though a bloodless and aesthetic reconquest, 
would have well borne a little mitigation. 
The principal defect in the book is, however, 
one inherent in its scheme. The deite of the 
expedition of Charles YIII. might be a very 
convenient one to determine a view of part^ of 
the Eenaissance in Italy : the forces which 
induced its culmination were then in full 
activity, no element was wanting, and there 
is a certain value in concentrating the atten- 
tion, not on the well-known re8i:dt, but the 
events which preceded it ; but for a view of 
the Eenaissance in France it is very diflerent. 
Of that the history had scarce begun, and M. 
Muntz has been, perforce, confined to what 
is merely the first chapter of it. His book is 
necessarily devoted three-fourths to Italy and 
but one to France ; and, while the former part 
is, if anything, too full, the latter has to be 
eked out by an account of the expedition as 
given in the Vergier d'honneur, by Andr6 de la 
Vigne, Und of the collecting in Italy of those art 
treasures which were to be left behind by the 
conqueror at the battle of Fourona; events, 
no doubt, very interesting in themselves, but 
treated on a scale miflproportioned to the rest 
of the work. The book is therefore substan- 
tially an account of the Eenaissance in Italy 
with a fragment on France ; may, indeed, be 
yiewed as a fragment altogether— a noUe and 
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a ooloflsal tarto we may say, but palpably and 
awkwardly incomplete. 

This is, however, a defect which M. 
Ifnntz can, and, we hope, will remedy, 
by perseTering with those biiUiant labours, 
which, commencing with the " Pr^curseurs," 
are continued in this admirable view of the 
Eenaissance in the fifteenth century. There 
is yery little incompleteness in the view 
he takes of any period to which he devoted 
his attention as a historian. Though he 
may fix his eye steadily upon one point — ^viz., 
the development of the classic principle in 
modem art — he loses sight of none of the 
forces at work, and of none of the phases of 
their activity. The progress of architecture and 
sculpture engages his attention as much as 
that of painting; he neglects neither en- 
graving nor miniature, neither tapestry nor 
costume. Not only artists, but patrons ; not 
only scholars, but poets and historians ; not 
only manners, bat politics, take their due 
plaice in the full and round picture he presents 
of the time. Any one who wishes to know 
what the life of a man of cultivation in the 
fifteenth century in Italy was like can scarcely 
do better than read this last book of his. No 
work of the kind has ever yet been so well 
illustrated, and merely to *4ook at the pic- 
tures" would be no mean education in the 
art and the manners of the time ; but they are 
completely dominated by a text which is as 
entertaining as it is learned, for M. Muntz 
bears his knowledge '* lightly, like a flower." 

COSXO MONXHOUSE. 



THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY, 

The Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy 
which opened to the public last Saturday 
derives its interest maiiily from the works of 
local painters. The contributions from London 
— though they include Mr. Orohardson's 
** Voltaire," a very admirable reduced replica of 
his Acadeniy picture of 1883, Mr. Fettie*8 
«* Site of a Christian Church," Mr. M'Whirter's 
*' Windings of the Forth " and his " Sermon 
by the Sea," and Mr. Thomas Faed's ** What is 
the wee Lassie thinkin' P " — are, on the whole, 
less numerous and less important than is 
usually the case, and foreign art is almost un- 
represented. 

Mr. W. E. Lockhart is seen at his best, and 
in a more poetic vein than is common to him, 
in ''The Swineherd," a picturesque, skin-clad 
boy of Majorca, perched on the shattered frag- 
ment of a marble column blowing a great 
white conch-shell, a subject treated with the 
artist's accustomed power of draughtsmanship 
and splendour of colour. Mr. Thomas Graham, 
who was recently elected an honorary member 
of the Scottish Academy, sends a slightly 
painted, but fresh and attractive, picture of a 
rustic belle, bearing a basket of provisions for 
the midday meal of the haymakers, along with 
a smaller subject, *' The Maid of the Inn," a 
loosely painted work, far less sa^sfaotorily 
representative of this attractive, but singularly 
unequal, artist. Mr. Bobert Gibb continues 
his series of military subjects, and exhibits 
" Letters from Home," an interior of a«Crimean 
tent, with two officers examining their newly- 
arrived correspondence. The subject is well 
conceived and effective, but it would have 
gained by a somewhat more searching and 
thorough execution, and by greater variety and 
subtler blending of colour. Sir Noel Paton is 
represented bv a life-sized head of Christ, 
which formerly figured in the Grosvenor 



Gallery, and by a small and verv highly 
finished cabinet-piece of ''Sir Galahad and 
his Angel." In '< If thou hadst known," Mr. 
Hole has taken a new departure, and exhibits 
the most impressive work of religious art that 
has recently appeared on our Academy walls. 
It shows, imder a tender effect of grey evening 
light, the figure of Christ seated on the 
Mount of OSves, contemplating the distant 
dty with its lighted dwellings, and its temple 
enclosure from which rises the smoke of the 
evening sacrifice. Mr. Hole has only one 
other subject — a moonlit scene in a village street ; 
for during tiie past year he has been mainly 
occupied with etchings, especially with an 
extensive series of portraits of the Edinburgh 
Professors which is to be shortly published. 
In " A Tiff "—a child with a kitten— Mr. Otto 
Leyde shows one of the most pleasing and 
satisfactory works that we have seen from his 
brush. In "A Daughter of Eve" Mr. R. 
McGhregor depicts a strapping beauty and her 
rustic swain with much vigour, if with no 
great delicacy ; and in "Love lightens Toil" 
and ''Waifs and Workers" Mr. T. Austin 
Brown and Mr. J. Michael Brown, two of the 
most promising of our younger figure painters, 
maintain their successes of last year. 

In the landscape department Messrs. Smart, 
Beattie Brown, Mex., Fraser, and Waller-Paton 
contribute their usual quota of work. Mr. G^. 
Beid is represented by a rich and powerful 
autumn subject of embrowned beech foliage and 
woodmen busy among the fallen trees. Mr. D. 
Farquharson exhibits one of his most successful 
landscapes in " November Twilight," with the 
delicate light dying away beyond the tracery 
of bare tree stems, and a dark foreground filled 
with folded sheep. Mr. J. C. Noble is repre- 
sented very richly in the seven landscapes that 
he sends, among which we may name a large 
subject, "The Vale of the Clyde." and a smaller 
picture, " By the Sea," which, in its mellow 

Juietude, is immediately s ugg estive of the old 
>utoh landscapists. Mr. W. D. M'Kay shows 
seveml vivid spring effects, but his most im- 
portant work is a carefully rendered view on 
the Teviot. Mr. J. L. Wingate is another 
prominent exhibitor of excellent landscape 
subjects, though his largest picture, " The 
Poachers," might have been carried further 
with profit. 

In portraiture the exhibition contains rather 
less of interest than usual. Here, however, we 
have the finest production of Mr. B. Herdman's 
brush that we have yet seen—" Mrs. Horn," a 
three-quarter length portrait of a blue-eyed 
lady, standing with hands laid together in 
front and holding a fan of grey feathers, the 
warm creamy whites of her drapery culmina- 
ting in the hues of a yellow rose that is set at 
the breast. Other powerful portraits come 
from Mr. Geo. Beid, Mr. W. M'Taggart, and 
Mr. Jas. Irvine, and two charming pictures of 
children are exhibited by Mr. P. W. Adam and 
Mr. C. M. Hardie, while the latter artist shows 
also a sing^ularly clever full-length cabinet 
portrait of "John Smart, Esq., B.S.A," the 
well-known landscape painter. 

In the water-colour room we have excellent 
work from Messrs. W. E. Lockhart, T. Austin 
Brown, Thomas Scott, James Little, James 
Douglas, P. W. Nicholson, and B. B. Nisbet; 
and the works of sculpture include Mr. Geo. A. 
Lawson's "Ave Caesar! " Mr. T. Stuart Bur- 
nett's fine statue of a youth and a hound, and 
several spirited and picturesque heads in bronze 
by Mr. G. W. Kinloch. J. M. Geay. 



number of commonplace, oir, at the best, 
mediocre paintings by elder and younger men 
from Hubert downwards ; but ft is in truth 
notable not for these, but for its possession of 
almost innumerable panels by M. Van Beers, 
the artist of the Low Countries, whose picture 
of the embarkation on boaod the yadit 
La Sirene made so much stir two or three years 
ago. This famous picture is indeed now ex- 
hibited, and with it are many others, not one 
of which is as important, but of which many 
have the dubious mterest of piquancy. There 
is, it is, true, a large and sufficiently vacant 
canvas, called "Flirtation," and a similaTly 
extensive rendering of an everyday scene in the 
Park; but the more noticeable things are the 
smaller ones, and some of them are of extreme 
smallness, but always with high finish. For 
the most part they are thinly painted, and for 
the most part dexterously, and even correctly, 
drawn; but what is it that M. Van Beers 
draws ? It is chiefiy the vulgarest of models; 
it is indeed women whom to dignify with the 
name of professional models would be to 
cruelly wrong an honest and necessary class. 
And these people, who, in our opinion, so 
superfluously encumber M. Van Beers's stadio, 
fling themselves about in it in every attitude 
that lacks grace^ while it hardly betrays free- 
dom. No ; we are by no means enamoured of 
the persons of M. Van Beers^s choice, nor of 
the fashion in which they present them- 
selves to that artist; nor is English criti- 
cism generally so enamoured, despite the 
suggestion of the Spectator in one of those 
curious notices of art which it is wont to 
addres; to the theologian, apparently, rather 
than to the connoisseur. M. Van Beers's 
subjects are bad ; his conceptions are bad. 
But when we come to his treatment, there is 
little with which qualified criticism can he 
inolmed to reproach him. He is a good 
colourist and an admirable draughtsman. 
" La Paresse " is, in all probability, the ablest 
of his smaller works, as it is assuredly the 
most piquant. It represents, in a luxurions 
interior, a vivacious and slender blonde, dressed 
scantily in black. The beauty and suppleness 
of the figure are weU accentuated, and the face, 
though at several removes from refinement, is 
much less absolutely coarse than is uspal m 



M. Van Beers*s art. "La Paresse " is indeed 
a brilliant and sufficienily agreeable instance 
of M. Van Beers's workmanship. Higher up 
in Bond Street there is & collection of pictures 
by Bougoureau, one of the modem masters of 
the nude. He is not precisely a painter, for 
the true gift of colour has been denied him; 
but he is an exquisite draughtsman and an 
artist of refined taste. Yet, by reason of his 
dealing with the nude figure, a patronage has 
in England been lacking to his art which is 
bestowed on the draped vulgarities of y^ 
Beers. The fact is the average English picture- 
seer, without taste, without learning or "^'*^' 
is imaUe to distinguish between the Tenneo 
and the gross. He does not know the difleJ- 
ence in the very slightest degree. It is ^^^3 
between the dressed and the undressed that w 
knows the difference. And in his ignorance h< 
tolerates the one, and turns aside from th* 
other. 



**LE SALON PARI8IEN." 

An exhibition, which has no particular riffht to 
assume the title of'"Le Salon Parisien,"' has 
been for a week or two larg^y visited, and a 
good deal talked about. It contains a certain 



THE " VINGTI8TE8 " AT BRUSSELS. 

m 

" YouNO Beloittm " in art, as in literature, i 
courageously fighting for a place among tt 
modem schools of Europe. The "Vinijt, 
the "Essor," and the "Refu»Js" seek thei 
inspiration in the country and people aroun* 
them. Peasant women and chOdren, wood 
and ooalminers, fleeting impressions o 



men 



sea and sky, autumn woodlands or sprw 
meadows, filled with the sentiment of t^ 
season and the hour, are their favourite sut 
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jects. It IB a work-a-day world they bring 
before <rar eyes : the beanty of son and earm 
and the dignity of labonr and humanity 
gluniiig beneath rough and degraded exteriors. 

The "Eeoargots, as the Academics are 
opptobrioiuly called by their youthful rivals, 
mtf ahiug their shoulders over the Yogels, 
Sdjboib, ao^ Finches, whose boldness and broad 
touch often result in almost indistingmshable 
oMflses; bat the most devoted adorers of school 
ideals are ready to acknowledge the originality 
and strength of much of the work displayed in 
this second Salon of the '* Yingt." They have 
adopted as motto for their elegant little cata- 
hguB the saying of the committee of the 
Tnninial Salon of last year, *'S'ils ne sont 
pas content de leur place qu*ils ezposent ohez 
eoz,'' and with the assistance of sympathetic 
friends at home and abroad have got together 
a very charming little show in the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts. 

Pre-eminent among the members are Theo 
tbh Kysselbei^he and Frantz Charlet, Ter- 
straete and Verheyden, van Strydonck and Jan 
Toorop. Charlet sends but two contributions, 
of which — " Women Spinning, Morocco " — is, 
however, one of the most important com- 
positions in the exhibition. Tan Byssel- 
berghe's "Arab Story-teller" surrounded 
hf an attentive circle of listeners squat- 
ting on the sand, and ''A Fantasia: 
Pinng Powder. Morocco," are interesting 
resolts of the artist's sojourn in Tangiers, of 
remarkably fine colour ana intelligent character- 
isation. Yerstraete's six landscapes are all 
excellent. ** The Beech Avenue " is charming ; 
one seems to scent the subtle odour of the dead 
foliage that strews the ground, and of the 
emol^ that rises amid tniucs green with lichen 
from little heaps of burning leaves. " Cutting 
Brushwood in February " is a beautiful little 
piece of woodland ready to burst into a mass 
of primroses and anemones, now that the 
deuings let in the February sun. There is an 
ioteresfing portrait of the painter, Meunier, at 
his easel, oy Yerheyden ; and Meunier himself 
responds to the invitation of the " Yingt " with 
KTeral strildng studies of the coal district and 
its workers, on canvas and in day : his puddlers 
and lightermen are modelled with great skill 
and natural action. Ter linden's six marine 
symphonies are charming to lovers of the dunes 
with their wonderful variety in uniformity. 
Mdlery's drawings of the island of Marken, 
the villsffe folks and their feasts, are very 
nmarkBl£ ; one, '* The Funeral," is pathetically 
grotesque. From the Hague Mesdag sends 
sereral of his delightful marine pieces; and 
smong other foreijKn competitors, are XJhde 
(Munich), John Swan (London), Michetti 
(Italy), and Kroyer (Copenhaffen). Among the 
works in pastel, of wnich were are a good 
many, shomd be mentioned Bafaelli's forcible 
sketches of Parisian workmen, and a meeting 
of the Salvation Army, excellently individual- 
iaed, though leaning to caricatture. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE WOODCX7TTEB8 OF THE 17ETHBBLANDS. 



Iimer Temple : Feb. 18, 1886. 
ICr. W. J. Xiinton is an undoubted authority 
on modem vroodcuttin|f, but it is evident that 
tbe "some extent" with which he is *' con- 
tenant with old cuts" is breadth without 
^epth. Had he really been acquainted with 
tlie history of his art he would have known 
that if there is one point on which it is need- 
ful at nreaent to euapend judgment it is the 



making the engraver responsible for the 
design." Now, although there is as yet not 
sufficient evidence (at least, with regard to 
the (3terman cuts) to positively asMrt the 
identity of designer, engraver, and draughts- 
man {Mdler^ ForrMchneider, and Reisser) in 
the earliest woodcuts of the inounables, still 
there is a very great balance in favour of 
that opinion. The two chief sources from 
which we can gather evidence are the wood- 
cuts themselves and the archives of the principal 
woodcutting towns. Mr. Ck>nway has made a 
very careful study of the former, the latter is a 
field as yet, comparatively speaking, unworked. 
Let me endeavour to state concis^y what the 
evidence we are in possession of amounts to. 
My remarks will be chiefly based on a study of 
the Gterman incunables, but there is little doubt 
as to a like, but somewhat later, develomnent 
in the Netherlands, several of the Dutch 
series being, in fact, crude copies of similar 
(German series, and there is much, if not con- 
clusive, evidence of the dependence in this 
matter of the Lower upon the Upper Rhine 
and Swabia. 

1. The earliest woodcuts of the incunables 
(I leave out of account block-books and 
xylographic broad-sheets) bear the impress of 
the most untrained hand. Their designer 
had certainly no knowledge of those laws of 
composition which were the undoubted property 
of the painters of the age. These cuts are not 
feeble reproductions of a good design owing to 
the infancy of woodcutting, but feeble re- 
productions of designs themselves prepared by 
men ignorant of the art of drawmg. They 
were the product of untrained handworkers. 

2. Several of the early German printers were 
originally Karten- und Brief maler. It is from 
them that the conception of illustrating books 
with woodcuts appears to have arisen. These 
first woodcuts were mere outlines, which were 
always intended to be filled in with masses of 
colour. They were prepared in fact like the early 
playing-cards and saint-cuts, rather as symbols 
than as works of art. The first "illustrated" 
books in Qermany with moveable type are due 
to the Briefmaler Pfister, who, there is little 
doubt, would himself assist in setting up the 
type, in designing and in actually cutting the 
blocks. 

3. The great advance made in (jbrman wood- 
cutting at the beginning of the last twenty 
years of the fifteenth century was owing to the 
(German Mcder beginning to take an interest in 
the art. They raised it from its Tiandtoerksmdssig 
position. This was not accomplished by their 
merely providing designs, but by their actually 
learning the art of woodcutting. They became 
not merely Reisser, but themselves Formschneider, 
This was not a very great stride for them to 
make, because carving in wood was, owing to 
the demand, for painted images, almost a part 
of their profession. In several guild-regula- 
tions we find that the painters were allowed a 
certain number of apprentices and journeymen, 
of whom a certain proportion might be Schnitzer 
and another proportion Maler. Even so late as 
1512, long after we are certain that a complete 
difESsrentiation of Maler, Reisser and Form" 
schrteider had taken place, we find that a man 
like Burkinair was capable of cutting his own 
blocks. 

4. In the earljr Augsburg cuts it is certainlv 
possible to distinguish various marks which 
enable us to divide into classes the cuts pro- 
duced in that town. These classes are not 
disting^hed by the goodness or badness of 
the design, but simply by the greater or less 
capacity of the engraver for cutting the bare 



woodcutter. It is to the cardmaker we must 
probably look for the production of the entire 
work, and to which particular carcbnaker — 
there were upwards of fifteen in Augsburg 
about the middle of the second half of the 
fifteenth c«itury~it is the archives of Augs- 



burg alone which can tell us. It is difficult to 
tluiuc that they can contain no information 
with regard to the relation between printer and 
woodcutter. 

5. With the publication of the Coin Bible 
(1478), and soon after of the Numberg 
Chronicle (1483), a change came over the wood- 
cuts. It then becomes all-important to know 
who was the designer; but even heze is tiie 
very point where it is necessary to suspend 
our judgment. We have not sufficient evia(nc3 
to determine what was the exact relation of the 
desi^er to the cutter when German wood- 
cutting made its great bound. There is, how- 
ever, much to be said for the view that at the 
very first the leap was owing to the Maler not 
only becoming Reisser, but to his taking upon 
hiniself the office of Formschneider, That this 
did not last any length of time is well-known. 
Towards the end of the century the Form' 
Schneider are admitted into the Malensiin/te as a 
distinct dass, and we find a fair amount of 
information with regard to their rcdations to 
the designers. 

6. 'Vinally, without assertii^ definitely ih.e 
identity of Maler, Reisser and Formschneider for 
the earliest cuts of the German incunables, I 
must state that it seems to me that the only way 
to classify these cuts is by the peculiarity of the 
woodcutter who prepared them. For biblio- 
graphical purposes of course the printer and the 
subject are the really valuable marks, and these 
have been stated by Mr. Conway with great 
exactness after patient investigation for the 
whole range of Dutch incunables. All students 
of, woodcut illustration will agree with me in 
wishing that we had any work half as thorough 
as the Woodcutters of the Netherlands treating of 
the German incunables. K. P. 



question of the relation between the designer, I outline, which is practically all they contain. 



the diaaffhtaman and the engraver of the wood- 
cats of the incimables. Mr. Conway, he writes, 
sakea "the usual and fatal mistake of in- 
expert writers on engraving— the mistake of 



To attempt to classify such cuts according to 
tiieir designers would be absolutely absurd. 
The designer, supposing such to have existed, 
stands on as low (if not lower) level than the 



NOTES ON ART AND ARGHAEOLOOY. 

Mb. W. Patbbson, of Edinburgh, sends us a 
prospectus of a new edition of uie late Walter 
Gdkie's Etchings Illustrative of Scottish Charac^ 
ter and Scenery, which he is about to pubUsh by 
subscription. The impression is Umited to 
fifty copies, with proofs before letters on India 
paper, and 316 copies, proofs on Holland paper. 
This new edition will contain several hitherto 
impublished plates. The original letterpress, 
which was contributed by Mr. James Ballan- 
tine, Mr. D. Yedder, and others, will be re- 
I tained, and additional essays, referring to the 
new etchings, and to those which previously 
appeared unaccompanied with letterpress, have 
been furnished by Mr. Andrew Boss. 

In celebration of the reopening of theHamp- 
stead Public Library in its new quarters — 
Stanfield House, High Street, formerly the 
residence of the late Qarkson 8tanfield-*a loan 
exhibition of pictures in black and white is to 
be held on February 26. Among the exhibits 
will be a number of drawings by the contributors 
to Punch, and works by Stonfield, Turner, Etty, 
David Cox, Constable, De Wint, Alma Tadema, 
Millais, Leech, Caldecott, and many other 
eminent artists. The library will be reopened 
on February 25 by Sir Spencer Wells. This 
institution has now had fifty years of life, and 
was supported at the outset by Samuel Bogers, 
Joanna BaiUie, Lucy Aikin, Constable, and 
linnell. 

TTiTDEB the patronafi;e of the American Art 
Association, a large sale of pictures by modem 
masters will be held at New York on the 30th 
of March and the Ist and 2nd of April. There 
will be three hundred lots, including thirteen 
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g'otiiree hy lUwaaeaii, filteem by Dmw, eight by 
upi4, five by Daiibigny, fofor ty Corot, and 
one or more by Meissonnier, Millet, IsabeY, 
TroyoD, Fromentin, Gfirome, Boeft Bonbew, de 
Neuville, Cabanel, Bonnat, Alma Tadema, 
Munokacsy, Millais, etc. 

The works of tbe late M. Ba«tien-Lepage 
wai, it 18 now definitely settled, be exhibited 
during March and April at the H6tel Chimay, 
which i» now the property of the Mimster of 
Fine Arts. The exhibition will be for the 
benefit of the Society des Artistes Fran^ais. 

The tomb of the Calpumii Pisones Frugi has 
been discovered at Eome, in the course of ex- 
cavations made at the Villa Bonaparte, between 
th6 Porta Pia and the Porta Salaria. Among 
the inscriptions is one referring to M. licinius 
Crassus, consul in auc 750, who was a kinsm a n 
of the family to whom the tomb belonged. 

The disputes which have delayed the opening 
of the Salle Davillier at the Louvre have been 
arranged. Another arrangement has also been 
made by which the Louvre will retain some of 
the glass and pottery, the rest of which go to 
Sevres. Three very fine plaques of oiajolica 
(Faenaa, Sienna, and Cafagiolo) and a hispano- 
moreaque dish are the pieces selected for the 
Louvre, and to these Mdme. Davillier has added 
five pieces of Medici porcelain. "^ 

The son of the celebrated sculptor, David 
d* Angers, has presented to the Louvre a com- 
plete set of the medallions modelled by his 
father. 

An important " Black and White " exhibition 
will be opened in Paris next month. The names 
of the "jury" comprise some of the most 
celebrated of French artists in chalk and char- 
coal, and engravers of all kinds. A g^ld medal 
and several of silver and bronze will be 
awarded. 

A PBTiTioir IS being got up amongst American 
artists by the Union League Club of New 
York, in favour of the repeal of the customs 
duty on works of art. The petition has already 
received a very large number of ngnatures. 

Ik Paris the following exhibitions are open : 
Ghderie des Artistes modemes, 5 Bne de la 
Paix (pastels, fusains, and drawings); Cercle 
de la i^ace Yenddme, Cercle de la Bue Yolney, 
and the Society des Aquarellistes. 

The Mosaic Medallion Portraits of the Popes, 
which ornament the Church of St. Paul extra 
Muros, are about to be reproduced in chromo- 
lithography, with explanatory text by the 
Chanoine L. Pallard. The work will form 
thirty-three parts quarto, each part containing 
the portraits of eight Popes, costing seven 
shillings to subscribers, and appearing once a 
month. 

M. Ahbeoise Tabdieu has discovered, over 
the confessional in the church of Herment, a 
paint^g of Saint Badegonde, by Guido Beni. 

The intended new building of the Kestner 
Museum^ in Hanover, is to cost 236,000 marks. 
Prizes of 2,000 and 1,000 marks are offered for 
the best designs. 

A SUBSCRIPTION is being opened for a monu- 
ment to Alessandro Manzoni, to be erected at 
Lecco. 

As exhibition of the works of the celebrated 
Austrian painter Makort has recentiy been 
opened at Yienna. 



THE STAGE. 

Mdlle. Jai7E May, an engaging personality 
and an actress of talent, has returned to the 
Boyalty Theatre, where '*Le Monde oti Ton 
s'ennuie*' and ^'Niniohe'' have just been per^ 
formed, ''Niniche" is in many respects 



objectionable, and "Le Monde oh Voa 
s'ennuie " is in some parts worse than objeo- 
tio;nable — ^it is dulL A literal traoslation of 
" Niniohe " would be impossible on our stage ; 
an adaptation wouild be bound to be some- 
what pointless; and it is regrettable that so 
l^y^asaai and ingenuous a comedian as Mdlle. 
May should appear in the hwoine's part in all 
the crudi^ and offensiveness of the originaL 
We trust we may shortiy see her engage in the 
representation of a character the performance of 
which does less violence to her own gifts and 
graces. * * Le Monde oil Ton s'ennuie ** — ^to say a 
word now of the mOte considerable comedy- 
must, oil the most careful oonaideration, be pro- 
nounced unworthy of its great repute. Clever 
it undoubtedly is, but it tackles no serious 
problem, npr does it^tertain wholly within the 
limits which high comedy must mark out for 
itself. Too much of it, in a word, belongs 
onlv to that comedy which is rightiy described 
as farcical, and the satire directed against the 
afiiectations of learning, or often seemingly 
against learning itself, is not on the whole 
better deserved than that which was in England 
long ago directed against evangelical religion, 
and wiiich has more lately been directed 
against the religion of Beauty. Of course, one 
sympathises very much with the aoua-pri/et and 
lus young wife, who, in a great house wherein 
afiection and jollity are tabooed, find themselves 
constrained, out of regard for their worldly 
interests, to display neither ; but their enforced 
reticence is a littie farcical. Distinctiy farcical 
too— hardly belonging to comedy at all — is the 
method of love-making pursued by the English 
double-barrelled eye- glassed *' Miss Lucy ** and 
the young French savant. And perhaps the 
coldness of the marquise to her son is sHghtly 
exaggerated. Then, asain, the duchess, the 
wise and tolerant old lady of the drama, is 
presented as in much too violent rebellion 
against the notions of "Le Monde oti Ton 
s*ennuie." There seems to be nothing out- 
rageous of which she would disapprove, and 
for the very greatest flippancy she reserves 
her heartiest patronage. Still the piece is 
very often funny, and we do not think that 
it is ever offensive. It is, however, to be 
remembered and esteemed chiefly as an acting 
piece. M. Pailleron, if he permits himself 
the extravagances of invention and execution 
which may be effective enough on the Sta^, 
must not blame us for not according to him 
the honours reserved f<^ pure Literature — 
reserved for Dimias and Emile Augier. 



piece, though it oontains ms^iy pasaagoe o! 
mterest to the player, is perhaps one of the 
composer's least interestixi^ contributions to 
pianoforte literature. It is unsatisfactory in 
matter, form, and tonality. In a letter to a 
Mend, Schumann, speaking of it, aptiy says 
« that the oomposer is worthier than his work." 
Mr. M. P^uer had, however, an opportunity of 
displaying his excellent iechniqu/e and intelli- 
gent style of playing, and he well deserved all 
the applause he received. There was an encore, 
Schumann's Novelette in F, but this was not 
given with sufficient calm and dignity. Mr. 
Watkin Mills sang songs by Schubert and 
HandeL He has an agreeable voice ; but his 
phr<Mffyig in ''The Wanderer" was at times 
^avy. The concerted pieces were M^idels- 
sohn s Quartet in E minor and Mozart's piano* 
forte Trio in C. 

On Monday evening the progpramme com- 
menced with Beethoven's Basoumowski Quartet 
in C (op. 59, no. 3), and the performance by 
Messrs. Joaohim, Bies, Hollander, and Piatti 
was a remarkably iine one. Herr Joachim 
played Bach's Chaconne, and for an encore 
a movement from the same composer's Suite 
in £ : comment is quite unnecessary. Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann gave Si^hubert's Impromptu 
in G minor, and some of the Yalses Nobles 
from op. 77. These valses are very pleasing ; 
and were performed with taste and finish, but 
we should have preferred something more im- 
portant. Miss Zimmermann is setting a good 
example : she again refused to acoept the encore. 
Mifis Thudichum was the vocalist, and sang 
Puroell's " IMldo's Lament " in an expressivo 
and intelligent manner ; in the second part she 
sang two songs by F. Ooweu. The concert 
concluded with Schumann's Fantaaiestiicke 
(op. 88) for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. 

How is it that Mr. Ghappell is not going to 
notice the bi*centenary birthday of Handel next 
Monday P The next concert falls on the anni- 
versary day itself. Mr. Maas is announced to 
sing one of Handel's songs ; but the composer s 
name does not appear elaew^here in the pro- 
gramme. Surely all the vocal music might 
have been selected from the works of the great 
master. There was the sonata in A for Herr 
Joaohim, and for Mr. Max Pauer one of the 
Suites or one of the six Fugues. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 



Musrc. 

THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Last Saturday afternoon Herr Joachim made 
his first appearance this season, and of course 
received a warm welcome. Mdme. Norman- 
N^ruda plays with wonderful finish, charm, 
and inteUigence; Herr Sarasate astonishes us 
with his marvellous execution and tours de 
force; but Herr Joachim is still unrivalled as 
an exponent of the great masters and also as 
a quartet leader; and, while admiring his 
performances, we do not forget what he has 
done in the past for his art : how he has been 
a pleader, and a successful one too, in the cause 
of Schumann, Brahms, and Dvorak. We hope 
that this year he will introduce to our notice 
some int^^sting novelties ; for the Popular 
programmes of late have been drawn ahnost 
exclusively from the treasures of the past. 
Herr Joachim's solo was the slow movement 
from Spohr's Sixth Concerto, and this he played 
in so simple and refined a manner that the 
public demanded an encore; a selection from 
one of Bach*s Suites evoked fresh applause. 
Mr. Max Pauer, the pianist, ohose for his solo 
Schumann's little-known Allegro (op. 8). This 



MUSIC NOTES. 



The Musical Times of March 1 will contwu 
the first of a series of curticles on music in 
America, by Mr. Joseph Bennett, who has just 
returned from a lengthened tour in that 
country. 

A PBEFOBlCAlfCB by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society of Handel's *' Belshazzar " isannounoed 
to take place at St James's Hall on Friday the 
271h instant. As it is many years since there 
was a performance in London of this very Sue 
but seldom heard Oratorio of the great com- 
poser, its revival by the Sacred Harmonic Society 
in commemoration of the bicentenary of 
Handel's birth will be looked forward to with 
considerable curiosity. The principal artistes 
engaged are Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Chester, 
Mdme. Patey, Mr. Edward Uoyd, and Mr. 
Bridson. Mr. Charles Hallu will conduct. 

We regret to have to announce the death of 
Mdme. Sainton- Dolby, the celebrated vocahst. 
She was bom in 1821, entered the Boyal 
Academy in 1832, and made her first appear- 
ance in public at a Philharmonio concert in 
1841. Smce her retirement from public Ufe 
in 1870, die trained students at ner Vocal 
Academy ; and besides devoted herself to com- 
position. Her oantatas ** The Liegend of St. 
Dorothea" and ** The Story of the Faithful 
Soul" were produced in Xjondoii— the one in 
1876, the second in 1879. 
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No. 669, New 8&n$B. 

Thx Sdhob emmoi undertake to return, or 
to oorretpond with the writere of, rejected 
manueeript. 

It i$ pariieuiarly requested that aU hueiness 
lettore regiwding ine supply of the papery 
i^e.j mau he adireeeed to the Pububhbb, and 
not to we Editob. 

LITERATURE. 

Ralph Waldo Mnereon. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. (Kegan Paul, Tiench, & Co.) 

Though the books abont Emerson are now 
numerous, a thorough, critical study is yet 
to be looked for. We do not need a better 
biography than that which Mr. Cooke has 
written, nor better analyses of Emerson's 
writings than those contained in the same 
work and in some of the papers read last 
summer at the Concord School of Philosophy, 
and now published. Kor, in the way of per- 
sonal recollections, is there any dearth. Mr. 
Ireland's book is admirable; and Mr. Con- 
way's, in spite of— or, perhaps, by the aid of 
— ^what Miss Peabody terms his '* imaginative 
memory," is exceedingly interesting. Mr. 
LoweU has long since given us some notes, 
and may be prevailed on te give us more, and 
Mr. Prothingham promises a volume of the 
same kind. Other books — good, bad, and in- 
different — and magazine articles innumerable 
Lave appeared from time te time. This 
ground having been so well occupied, what is 
now wanted is a well worked out critical 
study which shall display Emerson as he was 
and his work in its correct relation te his 
foraronners and his contemporaries. Mr. 
John Morley's essay and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's lecture are excellent specimens of 
what is needed; but they were necessarily 
brief, and did not pretend to be exhaustive. 

Dr. Holmes's book is in part biographical, 

in part descriptive, and in part critical. It 

ocmtainB much which had been teld already 

by Mr. Cooke, Mr. Ireland, and Mr. Conway ; 

but as Dr. Holmes adds something fresh by 

amplifying old incidents and producing new 

ones, and, best of aU, giving reminiscences of 

his own, there is no need to complain. Hb 

method of giving an account of Emerson's 

writings is less satisfactory. To print one or 

two extracte from each essay, with occasional 

comment, gives about as good a presentment 

of the books as a brick from every building 

would give of the architecture of Boston. We 

are glad to re-read Emerson even in extracte, 

but for this purpose would take up the 

Rtrtkday Book or the pocket volume of 

TkomghU. Persons already familiar with 

Emeraon's writings do not stand in need of 

Br. Holmei^s description, and others will find 

no assistanoe here. The few doctribies which 

Emerson regarded as fundamental — self-trust, 

the gnidance of the Oversoul, the supremacy 

of ^ moral sentiment — ^these might weU 

have been indicated by Dr. Holmes and illus- 

tmted by qnotetions. There seems positivelv 

DO explanation of his choice of method., 

excepting that he did not know how else to 

fill his allotment of pages. 

The trouble witii Emerson — ^which has 
stood in the way of criticism — ^is that he 
plaeee bia xeadera under a spell. They come 



to think his thoughte, not their own ; or, at 
least, he expresses their crude opinions on 
many pointe so well that they submit them- 
selves to his guidance on all. Do they return 
to his books again and again in order that, 
having become familiar, they may discover 
their limitations ? They find only new depths 
to be explored. He is so wise they cannot 
fathom him. I know a philosopher who, 
having imbibed much from Emerson, at length 
refused to open his books any more, because, 
he said, he could derive greater benefit from 
them by not reading them than by reading 
them. He meant that the ideas they pre- 
sented had already taken root, and that so 
long as he did not return to the books his 
mental freedom was not infringed. It was 
timid as an expedient, and as a principle 
might easily be carried too far. As wine may 
be delicious and health-giving, though we 
cannot trace the vintage, so Emerson may 
quicken for the conduct of life even those 
who fail to fathom his depths. 

There are two chapters in Dr. Holmes's 
book which, as far as they go, show what 
criticism of Emerson should be. We had all 
felt that however effective, for the most part, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold's lecture might be, 
there was an error somewhere in the sugges- 
tion that Emerson was not a *| legitimate" 
poet. Dr. Holmes here supplies the best 
answer that has yet been given. Incidentally 
he points out tiiat the phrase which Mr. 
Arnold quoted from Milton with so much 
effect (and who can handle such quoted 
phrases so well as Mr. Arnold?) assumes 
quite a new signification when read with ite 
context. According to Mr. Arnold, Milton 
said poetry should be ''simple, sensuous, 
impassioned"; but Milton was comparing 
poetry and rhetoric, and he described poetry as 
being '< less subtie and fine, but more simple, 
sensuous, and passionate." This was a very 
different stetement, and if quoted in full it 
would have lent no weight to Mr. Arnold's 
argument. Dr. Holmes, applying other tests, 
concludes that 

''Emerson was not only a poet, but a very 
remarkable one. Whether a great poet or not 
will depend on the scale we use, and the 
meaning we affix to the term." *'He looks 
always with the eye of a poet, never with that 
of the man of science." 

Yet though 

« full of poetical feeling, and with a strong 
desire for poetical expression, Emerson ex- 
perienced a difficulty in the mechanical part of 
metrical composition. His muse picked her 
way as his ^eech did in conversation and in 
lecturing. He made desperate work now and 
then with rhyme and rhythm, showing that 
though a bom poet he was not a bom singer." 

May not the confusion of singer with poet 
explain a good many false estimates ? 

In this portion of his book Dr. Holmes has 
certainly displayed the insight of the good 
critic. Here is a very just comparison of 
Emerson and Wordswortn in their attitude 
toward nature : 

"Both are on the most intimate terms with 
Nature, but Emerson contemplates bimBolf as 
belonging to her, and Wordsworth feels as if 
she belonged to him." 

Comparing Emerson's prose and poetry, he 
says: 

** When he gets into rhythm and rhyme he lets 



us see more of his personality, he ventures on 
more audacious imagery, his flight is higher 
and swifter, his brief crystalline sentences dis- 
solve and pour in continuous streams." 

Perhaps it was ineviteble that Dr. Holmes 
should be a littie frivolous sometimes. There 
is a defect in his sense of literary proportion. 
That he eon criticise well we have seen, but 
he does not maiiit>ain his level. For example, 
on the line from " The Adrionacs " in which 
Emerson, contemplating Nature, says : 

" So like the soul of me, what if 'twere me,*' 

he commente thus : 

" In our earlier da3rs we used to read of the 
bewildered market woman whose Ego was so 
obscured when she awoke from her slumbers 
that she had to leave the question of her personal 
identity to the instinct of her four-footed com- 
panion: 

' If it be I, he*ll wag his' Uttie tail ; 
And if it be not I, he*ll loudly bark and wail ! * " 

What shall we say of this save that, though 
doubtiess funny, it is undignified and in bad 
taste? 

There seems to be a prevalent notion that 
Emerson was a very meek sort of man, 
always deferring— outwardly, at least — ^to the 
opinions of others, listening patiently even to 
bores, and going through the world with a 
gentie smile upon his countenance. The 
singular robustness of his mind is quite lost 
sight of. It is satis&Mitory, therefore, to find 
some prominence given in the present volume 
to the practical side of Emerson's chaiaeter. 
I like to think of him at the town's meeljng 
as well as in the field and grove. I am 
pleased to note that he could be amused by 
comic songs, enjoy a cigar, tell a good 
story, and make and appreciate a joke. I did 
not doubt these things before, for his writings 
abound with practical wisdom and overfiow 
with humour. Yet undiscriminating admirers 
of Emerson have forced upon us a fanciful 
notion of ^iTw which omite entirely the 
hearty good-humour of the man. These 
persons saw that he had understood some- 
thing of poetry, of history, of science, of 
almost everything that came before his notice, 
and with superlatives they called him poet, 
historian, and man of science. They would 
not hear that there was anything of which he 
was incapable. 

The truth is, that Emerson's ^stingnishing 
quality was the largeness of his sympathy, 
and this gave him entry into many fidds in 
which he was not himself a labourer. He 
could put ^iT"«ft1f in the place of others and, 
so to speak, look through their eyes, and see 
the objecte they beheld in the wav they 
beheld them. In facte of science he was 
perhaps not well versed. Dr. Holmes^ tells 
us that it was Thoreau who teught him to 
observe. Truths of science, however, when 
they were presented, received his ready 
and understanding assent. To him they were 
not detached or classified facts — ^f ood for 
knowledge — ^but parts of a complete and per- 
fect whole— food for thought. The newly- 
laid Atlantic cable was " the new-found path 
of thought." "What is classification,'^ he 
asked, ^ 

« but the perceiving that these objects are not 
chaotic, and are not foreign, but have a law 
which is also a law of the human mind. • • . 
Science is nothing but the finding of analogy, 
identity, in the most remote parts." 
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He WM never anxions to gain converts to his 
opinions. He resigned nis Boston pnlpit 
because the ordinance of the Lord's Supper 
had ceased to be a reality to him ; yet he said, 
" I am content that it stand to the end of the 




ceremony which had little significance for 
him ; but the only restriction he placed on 
the baptism of his own was that it should be 
performed by one as pure as the children 
themselves. When WiUiam Henry Ghanning 
came, he said, *^ This is the man," and the 
children were baptised. 

This breadth of sympathy won the good- 
will of those who kneV him, and finding its 
way into his works led Prof. Tyndall to write 
in his copy of Ifature — "purchased by in- 
spiration," f^nd other readers to feel that he 
was not only their good teacher, but their 
personal friend. "He is the friend and 
aider oi those who would live in the spirit," 
said Mr. Arnold ; but in reality he was the 
friend and aider of many who would never 
have lived in the spirit, had not his under- 
standiBg' tjmpafthj awakened the moral 
sentimeSot in them. ^' On all occasions," 
writes Qeorge Bancroft in the current North 
Am&rieanj "the mind of Emerson turned to 
tiiat which was feneral ; to that which covered 
the whole." He himself ^ in his essay on 
"History," has affirmed that man's power 
consists in the multitude of his affinities. 
This breadth of sympathy explains much in 
his character, and must be the starting-point 
upon wiuch to base a true estimate of the 
man and of his work in the world. 

JWalteb Lewdt. 
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The Wild TrihM of tk$ 8udm. By F. L. 
James. (John Hurray.) 

Mf WanAming% in ths Sudan. By Mrs. Speedy. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Jf^ith JStieks Pasha in the Sudan. By Col. J. 
Cqlbome. (Smith Elder & Co.) 

Threo Months in the Sudan, By Emerline 
Sartorius. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

That the eventful drama now in progress in 
East Africa should give a stimulus to what 
may be called Sudanese Literature is not sur- 
prising. " Anything on the Sudan, just now, 
will sell like wildfire," recently remarked 
a shrewd London publisher. The natural 
result is that the market is flooded with works 
professiug to deal with the region in question, 
but whose professions are often supported by 
little beyond the word "Sudan," in its French 
form, "Soudan,"' conspicuously paraded on 
their title-pages. The term, in ftust, has 
become so abused that its original significance 
is already forgotten, and the Beled-es-Sudan, 
the exact equivalent of our obsolete 
" Nigritia," properly comprising the vast 
region stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Kile, and from the Sahara towards the Equator, 
is now popularly restricted to the Khedival 
possessions South of Egvpt. In this sense it 
is furthtf made to indude the steppe lands 
between the Kile and the Bed Sea, to which 
the expression "Kigritia," or "Negro-land," 
never was, and never should be, applied. But 



it is, preenunably, already too late to enter a 
protest against this reckless misuse of geo- 
graphical nomenclature, for which the pub- 
lishers appear to be primarily responsible. 

These remarks, however, have been naturally 
suggested by the titles of the above-quoted 
works, none of which, except the third on the 
Hst, are at all justified by their contents. Mr. 
James's comprehensive WM Tribes of the 
Sudan, is explained in the sub-title to mean 
" An account of travel and sport chiefiyin the 
Base Country." The "Wild Tribes" thus 
reduce themselves mainly to the Bas6 
(Kunama) people of the Upper Mareb (Gash) 
Valley, while the "Sudan" shrinks to the 
little debatable district between Korth 
Abyssinia and Egyptian teritory, a district 
which, strictly speaking, is not in Sudan at all. 
Kor is Mr. James quite correct in speaking 
of the Bas^ country as a terra incognita 
that had not been explored before his visit. 
Besides the unfortunate Powell family, who 
were all murdered by the Bas^, this tribe was 
visited and studied by Munziger, who gives 
us a detailed account of them in his Ost- 
afrikanisehe Sfudien, It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that this careful observer regards the 
Bas6 as probably a remnant of the aboriginal 
Hamitic inhabitants of Abvssinia without any 
trace of negro blood, wnereas our author 
describes them as " of a totally different type, 
much blacker, and more closely allied to the 
pure negro than any of their neighbours." 
This is fully borne out by the etching from 
a photograph of a " Base Professional Beauty " 
facing the Title, and by the engraving of a 
numerous group at p. 89 ; but not by another 
group at p. 139, nor by the BasS Chief 
Longay, in whom Hamitic features certainly 
predominate. Elsewhere is described the 
remarkable way of standing at ease, by placing 
the sole of the right foot against the left knee, 
an attitude almost impossible to an European, 
but which the Bas6 practise in common with 
some of the Kilotic Kegro tribes. 

It seems fair to conclude that the Base are 
reaUy a negro people, who have migrated 
eastwards to their present home, where they 
have become intermingled and to some extent 
assimilated to the surrounding Hamitic popu- 
lations. But Mr. James is essentially a sports- 
man, and his descriptions of his personal 
experiences and adventures in the famous 
hunting-grounds of Taka and Kassala are so 
graphic that it is not surprising a second 
editLon of his entertaining and richly-illus- 
trated volume should have already been called 
for. 

!Cassala was also visited by the Speedy 
party, whose tour covered very nearly the 
same ground as that of Mr. James — ^that is, 
the tract of country between Suakin and 
Korth Abyssinia intermittently watered by 
the Khor-Baraka and here somewhat con- 
fusedly described as "that part of Kubia 
known as Eastern Sudan." The object also 
was much the same — a shooting excursion 
undertaken early in the year 1878 by Mr. 
Charles Speedy of Abyssinian associations, 
accompanied by his wife, by a Malay youth 
from Malacca, another from Abyssinia, native 
guides, "Spot and Plora the pointers," and 
so forth. The narrative takes the form of a 
series of letters, written at the time by Mrs. 
Speedy mainly to her mother, and all the 
better because not intended originally for 



publication. Indeed they had been lail ands 
and almost forgotten, in the iaxaiLj lumber 
room, until attention was fortmiately again 
attracted to them by the present complications 
in East Africa. They are written with great 
vivacity, and betray considerable descriptive 
powers, rendering their jgerusal both pleasant 
and instructive. There is no space for quota- 
tions; but reference may be imide to the 
reception by the Italian lady settled in 
E[assala, to the Arab entertainment there, 
including the native reeeipt tor making coffee, 
to the interview with the Qerman gentlemen 
engaged in the Settit Yalley in coUecUng 
animals for a European menagerie, to the 
detaiLed statements regarding the terrific 
heats prevalent on the Red Sea littoral even 
during the early spring months, and to the 
"race for life" from a sand-storm in the 
neighbourhood of Tokau*. But the Hadendoa 
Hamites of that region should not be spoken o{ 
as "Arabs," nor their primitive Beja speech 
as a miserable patois resembling "the sounds 
that proceed from a sty full of hungr)^ little 
pigs." Much attention has lately been 
bestowed on this branch of the Hamitic 
group of languages, and its remarkable struc- 
ture elucidated especially by the researchca 
ef Munziger, Almqvist, and Leo Eeinisch. 

But it would be too much to expect a 
critical appreciation of these points from an 
English lady casually traversing the country, 
when we find an intelligent writer like Col. 
Colbome committing the same ethnological 
blunders. For him also the Hadendoas, 
Bisharins and other Beja peoples are all 
"Arabs." "We are told, for instance, that 
" the line of demarcation between the territory 
of the Hadendoa and Bisharin Arabs" rons 
through the Ariab Valley on the Suakin- 
Berber route, where there are in point of fact 
no Arabs at all. As this route is about to be 
traversed by British troops ordered to the 
support or rescue of Gen. Wolseley's expedi- 
tion on the Nile, would it not be well mean- 
time to make a somewhat more careful study 
ef the ethnological relations in the East 
ISTubian steppe? A repetition might thns, 
perhaps, be spared of some of the ridiculous 
blunders preceding and accompanying Gen. 
Graham's bootless battles in that region. 

In other respects Col. Colbome has given 
us a really viduable book, dealing directly 
with the unfortunate campaign of Hicks 
Pasha down to the battle of Marabia. Soon 
after that victory, the author, who was a 
member of Hicks's staff, was ordered home on 
sick leave, so that the subsequent events, 
ending with the crowning disaster in Kordo- 
fan, are related at second liand. Even much 
of the early portion consifits of extracts from 
correspondence already published in the 
London Daily News. But it well deserved to 
be reprinted, and forms with the supple- 
mentary matter a permanently valuable 
record of one of the most thrilling episodes 
in this eventful drama. 

Since the fall of Kharttini and the failure 
of the Nile expedition to rescue its noble 
defender, one reads with a sort of melancholy 
satisfaction from such a competent authority 
that the Suakin-Berber was "the only 
practicable route" by which success might 
be expected. Nor is the writer sparing in 
his censure of the Government and their 
officials on the spot, " wlio show as lamentable 
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ignorance as themselves of the knowledge of 
the Sudan." He complains that these men 
do not get advice from people really ac- 
quainted with the conntiy, 

"bat trust to Egyptians who have never been 
in the Sudan, and wiseacres who think they 
can learn all about a country by poring over 
a map— generally, as a rule, wrong. I have 
been asked the most ludicrous questions about 
the Sudan by officials who have been studying 
the question for months, and who £eem to 
know as little about it as when they com- 
menced '* (p. 262). 

Among the many interesting topics in- 
cidentally referred to, is that of the coats of 
maQ still in nse among some of the Sudanese 
Arab tribes : 

''Whether original or a copy, it was un- 
doubtedly the dress of the Cfrusaders. The 
hauberk of mail was fastened round the body 
by the baltan, and formed a complete ooverinsr 
from head to foot. The long two-handed 
donble-edffed sword was borne between the leff 
and the saddle. The wearer of this mediae viu 

Skrb was Sheikh Mohammed Sebekh, of the 
alswin tribe of Bagazra [Baqq^] Arabs. I 
asked him where he nad got his armour. He 
replied it had been in his mmily 310 years. I 
may add the horse's head was encased in steel, 
and its body covered with a quilt thick enough 
to turn a spear. It was shaped like the armour 
one reads of in Froissart " ^. 143). 

It has been asserted in connection with thi^ 
curioos subject that the practice survives in 
the Sudan alone. It may, therefore, be well 
to state that it is also found among the 
Kbersur people of the Central Caucasus, who 
still habitually wear chain armour, shields 
and helmets, like mediaeval knights. In 
fact, it was formerly general among all the 
Caacasian tribes, and the Chechenzes of 
Dagbestan still wore coats of mail down to 
the beginning of the present century. The 
armour does not appear to have been forged 
by these peoples themselves, but was handed 
down, as among the Sudanese Arabs, as an 
heirloom from generation to generation in the 
families of the chiefs. Hence the inference 
that this armour dates everywhere from the 
times of the Crusades, of which it may be 
regarded as a remarkable reminiscence. 

Mrs. Sartorius's Three Months in the Sudan 
m^s " Three Months in Suakin," where she 
resided from December, 1883, to February, 
1884 — ^that is, during the stirring period 
preceding the arrival of General Graham's 
expedition. She writes in a somewhat scat- 
tered way of men and things, but with a 
delightful and absolutely unconscious naivete, 
Krhichy like charity, covers a multitude of 
rins. Thus it may be wrong to speak of the 
^ile as rising in November, to call the janis- 
saries ''small landowners," to attribute The 
Innocents Abroad to Bret Harte, to make the 
fihshal Oazar {^sie for Bahr-el-Ghazal) "the 
Bource of the Nile," or spell the name of the 



Central Africa," then a membev ol her Suakin 
household : 

"He was very short, but very powerful, 
thick-lipped, black, with splendid white teeth, 
except ms bottom front ones, which had been 
knocked out in aooordance with the customs of 
his tribe. Now and then he got very much out 
of temper, and bullied the Portuguese cook 
frightfully. Once in Jedda some Turkish 
soldiers insulted him, and he without hesitation 
went in for the whole guard (four men) and 
licked them all. Then when the officer came to 
complain in the morning to Mr. Afylde, Furra- 
julla, who had not recovered his temper, pushed 
past, knocked over the officer, gave him a smart 
rap or two, and then bolted for twenty-four 
hoturs into the desert for fear of his master" 
(p. 95). 

Here is a charming touch, which may serve 
as a specimen of scores of similar passages : 

"Near here there is a very ancient city, the 
traces of whose existence are lost in the dim 
mists of past ages; but it is so ruined, and 
tradition is so stul about it, that only the most 
learned antiquariea find interest in it " (p. 13). 

Here is a hint for Mr. PlimsoU : 

" Fortunately for the Ehedival Company, these 
steamers were all built long ago, and therefore 
of much better iron than now, and consequently 
they bear tiie stram which their captimis ana 
pilots are always putting them to " (p. 159). 

Here is another for our Exeter HaU 
friends: 



The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated into Ei^g- 
lish by J. W. Maokail. (Macmillan.) 

The problem of translation, according to a 
well-known saying of Cardinal Newman, 
is -to make the minimum sacrifice. Some- 
thing must be lost in transferring thoughts 
expressed in one language into another. How 
may this loss be least ? If a Latin poet is 
translated into English prose, the extent of 
the loss lies upon ike surface : the music of 
the verse is gone ; and the subtle influence of 
form upon thought is at least entirely dis- 
guised. But does not the lessening of the 
sacriflce in other respects f uUy compensate 
for aU that is thus given up ? The trsmslator 
is freed from all care as to metre and rhyme, 
and is able to devote himself entirely to 
devising the most exact equivalent for the 
words of his original. The numberless pit-falls 
that stud the way of one who attempts to render 
in verse no longer imperil his course ; and if 
he is judged by a higher standard of fidelity, 
at least there are no artificial difficulties in 
the way of his reaching this standard. Mr. 
Mackail is right then in saying that a prose 
translation of a poet now needs no apology, 
though he is needlessly humble in comparing 
it to a copy of some great painting executed 
in mosaic, and even to a copy in Berlin wool. 



"It is on this slave-dealing account that the 
Egyptians have greatly to complain against 
the English people, for the latter have fixed on 
them a most exacting treaty, one which entails 
great expense and trouble in the carrying out, 
and which, in consequence, has raised the whole 
of Sudan against them. There has been, in 
modem times, no greater example of the 
Pharisaical manner of laying heavy burdens on 
other men's shoulders and refusing to stir a 
finger to help them, than this treatment of the 
Egyptians by that vast body of English 
Methodists and fanatics, whose representatives 
make Exeter HaU their principal meeting 
place " (p. 84). 

And lastly, here is one for the Egyptians 
themselves : 

** Every village has its pigeon-houses, looking 
like great mud cones, and in the evening the 
owners go out and call them in. But when a 
man wants to get hold of extra pigeons, instead 
of calling them, he frightens the pigeons away. 
They do not imders&nd this, xeep circling 
above, and swoop down now and then towards 
their houses. Other pigeons, seeing this com- 
motion, join them, and as soon as &e man sees 
there are enough he hides. The whole of the 
birds, old and new, then go into the house, and 
the man returning shuts them in, GThis would 
be a fine business, if it were not that aU of them 
do the same thing, and therefore each gets 
caught in his turn. They know this perfectly 
well, but no Egyptian fellah could resist the 
temptation of cheating his neighbour '' (p. 32). 

Altogether, if, notwithstanding their titles, 



Hadendoa tribe, d la Cockney, with a super- none of these works except Col. Colbome's 
fluous r (" Haddendower "). But such pec- tell us 



cadilloee will readily be pardoned in a writer 
who overflows with good humour often under 
really distressing circumstances, who describes 
the varied scenes of a fitful drama with the 
subtle charm of a perfectly natural style, and 
▼hose pages are replete with passages be- 
trayiiig considerable descriptive power and 
womanly common-sense. Take this accotmt 
o! Furrajulla, formerly " a slave from Bonga, 



much about Sudan proper, all of them 
are at least pleasant reacUng, while often 
embodying much useful information bearing 
more or less directly on the present troubles 
in that distracted region. A. H. Kbake. 



The only question possible, whether such a 
prose rendering can really give pleasure, has 
been answered sufficiently by experiment; 
and versions such as Hay ward's Faust, 
Carlyle's Dante, the '* Yariorum " Homer, or 
Mr. Lang's Theocritus do not recall in the 
least, even to the most critical reader, the 
sensations produced by a Landseer, not to say 
a Eaffaelle, in wool-work. For our own 
generation it may safely be said that a good 
prose version is more sure of a welcome than 
a rendering in verse of any but the very 
highest qiudity. 

When a new translation of the Aeneid was 
announced, the first point of interest was to 
know what sort of an ideal the translator had 
conceived of his duties. The version of 
Conington was in possession of the field. In 
what respects would this be held to be capable 
of improvement ? Was the effort to be made 
to secure a closer faithfulness, a terser diction, 
a more idiomatic style, or a more accurate 
rendering of individual passages ? Mr. Mac- 
kail, with commendable taste, offers no criti- 
cism on his predecessors. We are left to find 
out for ourselves what are to be the distin- 
guishing notes of his own translation. Per- 
haps a comparison of various renderings of a 
passage selected almost at random may set 
us on the track. The first few lines of Book 
XII. are rendered thus by Conington : 

" When Tumus sees that the war- god's enmity 
has broken the spirit of Latium, vi&t men are 
beginning to claim his promise and make him 
the mark of their eyes, he bursts at once into 
fury unappeasable, and swells his pride to the 
height. As in Pimic lands, when the hunters 
have wounded him deep in the breast, the lion 
at last rouses himself to fight, tosses with fierce 
joy his mane from his neck, snaps fearlessly the 
brigand's spear in the wound, and roars from 
his gory mouth : even so, Tumus once kindled, 
his vehemence grows ^each moment. Then he 
addresses the xing, ahd dashes hotly into 
speech." 

The widely-circulated " Globe" version has 
it thus : 
''Tumus, when he sees that the Latins are 
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sliattered and disheartened by nnsuooessful 
war, that the fulfilment of his own promises is 
called for, that men*s eyes make him their 
mark, bums all the more with rage implacable, 
and higher lifts his pride. As in Carthaginian 
plains, the mighty lion, his breast grievously 
wounded by the hunters then at last wakes his 
weapons, and exultingly makes his shaggy 
muscles start from his neck, and dauntlesuy 
shivers the deep-fixed javelin of his assailant, 
and roars witn bloody mouth; even so in 
Tumus, once inflamed, the f urv swells up more 
and more. Then he thus addresses the king, 
and stormily begins his speech." 

There is not much difficulty in the com- 
parison here. The former is a first-class, the 
latter a rather poor second-class rendering. 
The personal element in adverso Marie ought 
certamly to have been retained ; ultro is not 
**all the more," *' wakes his weapons" is 
false English; to render toros <' muscles" 
mars the picture ; whatever the literal mean- 
ing, it is the mane which is seen to shake ; 
'* assailant" is a very weak rendering of 
latro] arvU is more or less than "plains" ; 
the thrice-repeated " and " is very awkward ; 
and, generally, there is a lack of ease in the 
rhythm, while the changes of subject are not 
managed happily. 

Now let us turn to Mr. Mackail. 

''When Tumus sees the Latins broken and 
fainting in the thwart issue of war, his promise 
claimed for fulfilment, and men's eyes pointed 
on him, his own spirit rises in unappeasable 
flame. As the lion in Phoenician fields, his 
breast heavily woimded by the huntsmen, at 
last starts into arms, and shakes out the shaggy 
masses from his exultant neck, and undismayed 
sx&aps the brigand's planted weapon, roaring 
with blood-stained mouth: even so Tumus 
kindles and swells in passion. Then he thus 
addresses the king, ana so furiously begins." 

This is evidently constructed on different lines 
from Conington's, but there is hardly less in 
it to praise. The close fidelity is admirable, 
and I venture to think it is a better model for 
imitation than Conington's spirited rendering ; 
but there are flaws in detail. ** The thwart 
issue of war" is naught; ''eyes" are not 
properly "pointed," and "Phoenician" is a 
little misleading, in spite of Mommsen's pre- 
cedent. 

It would be, of course, unfair to sample 
the house by such an isolated brick ; but the 
general impression left by a much more ex- 
tended comparison does not differ widely from 
that which is so gained. The translator has 
the true^ ideal, and as a rule he comes very 
close to it ; but occasionally there are jarring 
notes or lapses in language, none the less awk- 
ward because they are apparently deliberate. 
Is praestana animi iuoenU more happily ren- 
dered by " 0, excellent young man ! " or by 
Conington's " gallant youth " ? Is " free to 
dally with death" legitimate ioTmoraUberamar' 
ti% 9 Is tnaximus Actor "princely" rather than 
"giant"? Does not the rendering "driven 
by what god" for quo turbine adaeta need a 
word of defence? "Was it well?" rather 
misses the point for pUeuit But these are 
verv slight blemishes : it would be easier to 
fijid in abundance examples of rendering really 
perfect in their idiomatic faithfulness. 

And we must not lose sight of the skill with 
which very frequently Mr. Mackail has pre- 
served the order of the original. This is a point 
far too often lost sight of in translation: and yet 



if the words are flung about at random, even 
if the bare meaning of the text is accurately 
given, the manner in which the component 
parts of the thought are presented to the 
mind is totally different; and, therefore, a 
very different impression is produced. The 
English reader, as he turns to this version, 
may be sure that he has the very form of 
Yergil's thought preserved with as much 
exactness as is possible. The only serious 
qualification that is needed is suggested by 
an occasional forcing of the note. " Ruining 
heaven " is not happy for coeli ruina / " dread- 
ful steel-rivetted gates " is neither exact nor 
elegant for dirae ferro et eompagihus artii . . . 
portae ; nor " maiden unnamed " for quam te 
memorem virgo f It is easier to censure 
"weapons of com-dressing " for Cerealia 
arma than to suggest an adequate equivalent. 
A happy daring is often needed te reproduce 
Yergil's bold experiments in style ; but in 
cases such as these the daring is more evident 
than the happiness. " Deified glory " used of 
Hercules is probably not the meaning of 
decue addite divts, nor "^^ Carinae" the 
right epithet for a quarter distinguished for 
the stateliness of ite buildings. 

One question remains te be discussed — ^the 
manner in which Mr. Mackail has dealt with 
passages of real obscurity. He tells us that 
he has often teken Servius as his guide in 
preference to the modem editers. The prin- 
ciple is a somewhat dangerous one. The best 
recent editers have not been lacking in respect 
for the authority of Servius ; and if they have 
departed from his tradition, it has usually 
been only under strong compulsion. For 
instance, in two places in book i. Dr. Ken- 
nedy agrees with Servius as against many 
editers, first in interpreting /v^i^a^ equoe (said 
of Harpalyoe, v. 316) as "out-tires horses," 
and secondly in understanding data fata {v. 
382) of the will of Jove, for **fata never 
means oraoles or prophecies." In both these 
cases Mr. Mackail, wrongly, I think, dis- 
agrees, rendering "tires her coursers" and 
"oracular tekens." Laquearia, again, may, 
perhaps, be " chain-work," but that is not 
the view of Servius. In vi. 865 Servius sup- 
ports Dr. Kennedy's interpretation quantum 
imtar in ipeoy " what a striking resemblance " ; 
but Mr. Mackail more wisely follows Goning- 
ten — " how goodly of presence he is " — ^though 
Prof. Nettleship is probably right in thinking 
that this does not exhaust the meaning of 
the phrase. Hence, Mr. Mackail has often been 
better than his principle, and, on the whole, 
there is little room te complain of his judg- 
ment. To test it in detail would be a task 
not for these limitf. I may just notice that 
in iv. 663, and vi. 883, Dr. Kennedy's 
explanation is not admitted, and that in 
vi. 743 the rendering "we suffer, each a 
several ghost" for quisque suos patimur 
Manes shows that Mr. Mackail's conception 
of the duty of a translator does not include 
that of an interpreter. Prof. Nettleship's 
convincing disproof of Servius's interpreta- 
tion of conoreta in vi. 738 was probably 
not accessible when this part of the trans- 
lation was finished. But I have noticed 
no instence where Mr. Mackail's interpreta- 
tion of the sense of a passage — ^as distinguished 
from that of particular words — ^is not fairly 
defensible. 

Perhaps it is right, before I close this 



article, te give one specimen of the saccess 
with which the translater deals with passages 
of emotion or pathos. We may take tiie story 
of the death of Msus : 

" Then, indeed, frantic with terror, Nisns shriekB 
out. No longer could he shroud himself in 
darkness or endure such agony. ' On me, on 
me ! I am here, I did it ! On me torn your 
steel, O Butulians! Miue is all the guilt; he 
dared not, no, nor could not. To this heaven 1 
appeal, and the stars that know— he only loved 
his hapless friend teo well.' Such words he 
was uttering ; but the sword, driven hard home, 
is gone dean through his ribs, and pieroes the 
white breast. Euryalus rolls over in death, 
and the blood runs over his lovely limbs, and 
his neck settles and sinks on his shoulder ; even 
as when a lustrous flower out away by the 
plough droops in death, or weary-necked 
poppies bow down their head if overweighted 
with a random shower. But Nisns rushes 
amidst them, and, idone among them all, rashes 
at Yolscens, keeps to Yolsoens alone; round 
him the foe cluster, and on this side and on 
that, hurl him back ; none the less he presses 
on, and whirls his sword like Uffhtninff, till he 
plunffes it full in the face of the shrieking 
Butmian, and sla3r8 his enemy as he dies. 
Then, stabbed through and through, he flung 
himself above his lifeless friend, and there at 
last found the quiet sleep of death." 

This rendering is perhaps not flawless, but 
standing, as it does, as only an average 
specimen of the work, it warranto us in saying 
that Mr. Mackail's version justly claims a 
place of ite own, and is a gift to be heartily 
accepted. To school-boys and to poll-men I 
fear it will be fatally useful. 

A. S. WlLKDTS. 



SPANISH POFULAB LEGENDS AND POETRY. 

Bihlioteca de las Tradiciones populares Ei- 
paholas, Tomos I.-V. (Madrid.) 

Coneepto del Dereeho en la Poesia poptdar 
JSspanola. Por Joaquin Coste. (Madrid: 
Portanet.) 

Spaniards were not the first to enter on the 
study of folk-lore, but now that they have 
begun they yield to no other people either in 
zeal or in diligence. Even the reproach of 
tardiness may be in some sort repelled, for 
the great collections of the Romances are full 
of materials of folk-lore, and among the 
works of Fernan Caballcro and others are 
excellent specimens of the prae-scientiflc 
period. But leaving questions of priority, the 
distinguishing quality of Spanish folk-lore, 
and much of ite permanent value, consist in 
this — that ite collecters and writers have 
infused a fresh life inte the study by treating 
it not merely as a thing of the past, as an 
archaeologicid curiosity, bat as an actual 
sociological fact. In these and similar 
volumes published in the Peninsula we hear 
very little of solar or other theories ; little is 
done in the way of comparison of the legends, 
unless with those of other parte of the 
Peninsula and of Itely; there is no unwise 
attempt at literary adornment ; but folk-lore 
is treated mainly from another, and perhaps 
not less valuable, point of view — ^as a demo- 
psychology, to quote the term used by one of 
the most zealous tellers in the field, the editor 
of the present series, Don Antonio Machado y 
Alvarez. 
Considered in this way, the collector of 
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/olk-lore has no need to pitch his tent or to 
make bis peregrinations in out-of-the-way 
places. He will find his material in crowded 
modem cities just as well as in the most 
thinly-populated districts, and in those farthest 
away from civilisation. Excellent examples 
o( this kind of folk-lore are " El Folk-lore de 
Madrid/' by Senor Olivarria, in vol. ii., and 
still more the study of Sevillan artisan town- 
]iff>, by Luifl Montoto, which opens the series. 
Only, as this writer warns us in another 
stady in toI. iv,, p. 313, we must not con- 
found the ''musa popular" with the ^'musa 
de la plebe." The former is free as the wind, 
but she is no courtesan. It is the latter only 
who is the muse of the lupanar and the 
serrile parasite of Bacchus. Studies such as 
these of London courts and Whitechapel 
alleys would surely smooth the way for the 
labours of university men in the unknown 
world of eastern London. 

Another phase of folk-lore in which these 
Tolomes are particularly rich is that of 
children's g^mes. The '* Juegos Infantiles " 
of Estremadura are treated at length by 
Hernandez de Soto, and those of Gralicia by 
the dLBtingaiflhed novelist, Dona Emilia Pardo 
Bazan, and others. There are but few of 
oar British in&nt games which are not 
represented here, and generally with more 
numerous variations thim could be found in 
onr own land (see the twenty-four ways of 
playing hop-scotch figured at the end of vol. 
iii.). The nursery rhymes which accompany 
BQch games are not generally, as in English, 
unmeaning jingles, but have often a touch of 
g;racef ol poetical fancy which reminds one of 
the land of the romancero ; indeed, some are 
charming little romances by themselves ; and 
these are found not only in brighter Andalusia, 
bat also in cloudy Galicia of the North. 

Of superstitions — showing that popular 
religion, like embryology, contains within 
it t^rpes of all anterior forms — we have 
gpecmiens from Andalusia by Senor Gui- 
chot; and also a more literary study by 
the same writer on the Myth of the Basilic. 
Vol. V. is occupied by collections of riddles, 
short studies, newspaper reviews, and articles 
by the editor, forming together a conspectus 
of nearly all that has been done in the 
Peninsula on the literature of folk-lore. Vols. 
iL, iiLy and iv. contain also a translation of 
those chapters of Nyder's Formieartum (saec. 
XV.) which treat of sorcery and of demoniacal 
possossion. This is interpersed with dialogue, 
giving a view of the belief of educated 
Spaouids on these subjects at the present 
day. The treatise itself, though containing 
some interesting episodes, is as tedious and 
is untrustworthy in its facts as are most 
mediaeval works on the like theme. 

Our second work is a little study by Don 
Joaquin Costa, the author of Poesia popular 
EipanUay on the idea of right contained in the 
old proverbs and romances. He brings out 
therefrom the independence and nobility of 
sentiment of the Spanish people. How their 
ideas of right were widen^ by '' el contacto, 
y mas que contacto, compenetnicion de musul- 
manoB y cristianos." The refran^ he remarks, 
embnoes all theologies, and contains the 
ietritui of all former beliefs, even fallen ones ; 
bat there is not a single refrain which shows 
love to the clergy. The popular ideal of the 



duties of a king is very different from that of 
later times. So far from Spaniards having 
always been submissive subjects, their popular 
poetry upholds the right and duty of insur- 
rection. Hence, when absolutism was estab- 
lished, the popular muse became silent, even 
in the presence of most stirring deeds. There 
is not a single popular song to celebrate the 
conquest of America. An additional chapter, 
showing how freelv the old singers borrowed 
from the " Fueros " and ** Las Siete Partidas," 
the ancient laws of Leon and Castillo, forms 
an excellent commentary on the Poema and 
Bomancero del Cid. 

"Wentwoetk Wbbstek. 
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Diana of the Crossways. By George Meredith. 
In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Stormy Waters. By Eobert Buchanan. In 
3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

A Bog with a Bad Name. . By Florence 
Warden. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Cwrent Repentance. By A. B. C. S. In 
8 vols. (Maxwell.) 

Not Every Bay : a Love Octave. By Con- 
stance MacEwen. In 2 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

Found Out. By Helen Mathers. (Wame.) 

Ik saying that the books of Mr. Qeorge 
Meredith appeal exclusively to a cultivated 
taste, we use the epithet '* cultivated " as 
synonymous with the two epithets, "edu- 
cated " and " acquired." In fiction, as in 
wine, the popular preference is for body 
rather than bouquet; and Mr. Meredith's 
work is almost perversely deficient in body, 
owing all its charm to a very delicate, but 
also very recognisable, literary flavour, which, 
if discerned at all by the untutored palate, 
is hardly likely to be enjoyed. !Nor would 
we say that enjoyment must necessarily follow 
upon discernment. The peculiar quality of 
Mr. Meredith's writing is very charming; 
but its charm is not that which we expect, 
and rightfully expect, to find in fiction. The 
taste of the ordinary novel-reader may be 
somewhat coarse ; but his demand for some- 
thing a Httle more substantial than the items 
in "iir. Meredith's bill of fare is not unreason- 
able. The author of Biana of the Croesways 
has always seemed to us not so much a novel- 
writer as a singularly brilliant social essayist, 
who has wilfully chosen to cut up his essays 
into fragments of fictitious description and 
conversation. His books are always inte- 
resting, and yet, paradoxical as the saying 
may seem, we are interested neither in the 
personages themselves nor in what happens 
to them. We read simply that we may Imow 
what Mr. Meredith has to say, and that we 
may enjoy his manner of saying it ; but the 
people and the events may be said to be in 
the way rather than otherwise, being at the 
best only concrete illustrations, like the men 
and women with the latinised names who 
figure in G^rge Eliot's Impreseions of Theo^ 
phrastus Such. There is nothing better in 
Biana of the Orosstcays than the almost 
dazzlingly brilliant introductory chapter, ** Of 
Diaries and Diarists touching the Heroine," 
which will be perused at least twice by 



every reader — once when he begins the 
story and again when he has finished it; 
and here Mr. Meredith is what we con- 
tend he ought always to be, an essayist 
undisguised in the fancy dress of a novel 
writer. It is full of good things such as this, 
of romance — *'The young who avoid that 
region escape the title of fool at the cost of a 
celestial crown"; or this of oratory — "It is 
always the more impressive for the spice of 
temper which renders it untrustworthy" ; or 
a score of others that it would be pleasant to 
quote did space allow. These things in the 
essay are enjoyable ; but a conversation con- 
ducted in epigrams is not eujoyable, because 
it brings with it a sense of strain and distor- 
tion. The situations in the book are not 
inevitable. They have no imaginative neces- 
sity, but only an intellectual necessity. They 
are simply pegs on which to hang clever 
comments. We do not, we cannot, really 
care for Diana Warwick and her various 
entanglements with her lovers and would-be 
lovers ; but it is interesting to see what Mr. 
Meredith can make of them. Ooce, indeed, 
Diana does become vividly human — ^in the 
scene where Percy Dacier casts her off because 
she has betrayed his great political secret to 
the London editor ; but the chapter comes as 
a surprise, and it is a surprise that does not 
recur, the only equally human and realisable 
passage being the description, which is almost 
painfully powerful, of Sir Lukin Dunstane's 
remorseful agony when his wife, to whom he 
has not been too faithful, is undergoing the 
operation which may deprive him of her for 
ever. We do not believe, however, that Mr. 
Meredith's admirers will feel that in Biana of 
the Orosswayi he falls below himself. 

The quality to which, a good many years 
ago, the meaningless and absurd name of 
'' sensationalism" was given, is again making 
itself very observable in contemporary fiction 
of the second rank. The extraordinary 
popularity of Called Back may have done 
something — and, in one instance, to which we 
shall refer, certainly has done something — ^to 
revive an old and rather discredited fashion ; 
or novelists may have a suspicion that their 
readers are pining for nutriment a little more 
savoury than the long-drawn-out analyses of 
Messrs. Howells and James ; but, whatever be 
the true explanation, the fact remains, and no 
fewer than three of the six novels in our list 
this week are distinctly '' sensational " — that 
is to say, their interest centres in the 
unravelling of a tangled skein of circumstance 
rather than in the presentation and evolution 
of character. Stormy Waters is one of the 
three, and not the best of them; for the 
work of Mr. Buchanan, who is distinctly a 
man of genius rather than of mere talent, is 
only good work when it is congenial work — 
when it runs in the line of his special endow- 
ments — ^and it seems to us evident that his 
recent stories have been written not from an 
inward impulse, but in answer to a supposed 
demand from without. They are acco^ingly 
painfully unsatisfactory, especially to those 
who, like the present writer, have derived 
more pleasure than they can adequately 
acknowledge both from his memorable verse 
and from those prose writings in which his 
imaginative endowment has *' ample room and 
verge enough" to display itself freely. 
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Stormy Waters deals with the doings asd 
misdoings of a secret society established for 
the purpose of furthering the cause of social- 
ism by the beneficent agency of dynamite; 
and Mr. Buchanan exhibits courage which 
surely crosses the borders of temerity by 
making one of his characters the perpetrator 
of the explosion at the GoTemment offices in 
Charles Street. The criminal, Michael Morton, 
is a farmer who, in a fit of passion, has mur- 
dered his landlord, being urged to the deed 
partly by a' notice to quit his farm, but 
mainly by a suspicion — ^which turns out to be 
altogether baseless — that the landlord is the un- 
known scoundrel who has seduced and deserted 
his (laughter. The murder is witnessed by the 
real seducer, a certain Richard Kingston, who 
is the heir of the yictim, and also the leading 
spirit in the secret society ; and Morton, who 
is, of course, in Kingston's power, is com- 
pelled by him to give his assistance in carry- 
ing out the designs of the Brotherhood. 
Suspicion falls upon a young sailor named 
Hastings, who is finally captured, tried, and 
condemned to death ; but on the eve of his 
execution the truth is discovered, Kingston is 
unmasked, Hastings is reprieved on his way 
to the scaffold, and poetical justice is done all 
round. Some of the chapters devoted to the 
plottings of the dynamitards are exciting 
enough, and will just now be specially 
attractive to some readers; but, from an 
artistic point of view, the subject is not well 
chosen, and the treatment has occasionally 
a clumsineBs which seems the result of 
haste. There are good things in the story — 
Bob, the cabman, is admirable — but it gives 
no indication of the true nature of its author's 
power. 



Whenever a reviewer wishes to point a 

more than ordinarily savage sneer, he has a 

habit of saying that such and such writing 

is "only worthy of the Family SeraW^ 

We are not familiar with this despised 

periodical, so cannot tell what amount of 

justice there may be in such allusions ; but we 

learn from Miss Warden that her story, A 

Bog with a Bad Name, was first published in 

its pages, and we can only say that if all the 

novels which come into our hands were as 

readable as this one, our labours would be 

much more exhilarating than Ihey are at 

present. Though it is entirely a story of 

plot interest, fiie writer has clearly taken 

pains to make her characters realisable and 

consistent; and while it is quite true that 

no one thinks of reading a book of this kind 

for the sake of its characters, still a fairly 

well-painted portrait is a pleasanter thing 

than a coarse daub. Certainly, the villains 

are decidedly non-natural beings ; but as the 

villain of fiction is so uniformly non-natural 

it would perhaps be hypercritical to complain 

of such a trifle. In a story like this good 

construction is the one — ^we might say the 

only — ^thing needful; and in A Log with 

a Bad Name the construction is very 

workmanlike and efficient. Miss Warden 

has evidently laid out her ground plan 

thoroughly before beginning to build up her 

narrative, so that symmetry and proportion 

are preserved throughout, and there are none 

of those after-thoughts, which, howsoever 

carefully they may be worked in, are always 

detected w^ resented by the reader. The 



secret upon which the plot turns is preserved 
with considerable ingenuity, and the reader's 
curiosity is ^o weU sustained that, if the 
beginning of the third volume be reached 
before midnight, only a very strong-minded 
person will be able to get to bed before the 
last page is reached. We foresee that poor 
James Acton, who represents the proverbial 
dog with a bad name, will be cleared from 
the charges brought against him, and we 
know that another James Acton will somehow 
•be discovered ; but, though early in the story 
we make the acquaintance of the true criminal, 
we never suspect his identity. To readers 
craving for excitement, A Bog with a Bad 
Name may be confidently recommended. 

The title Current Repentance will be some- 
what enigmatical save to those who remember 
the speech of the Chief Justice to FalstafiP in 
the second part of '* Henry IV.": "Pay her 
the debt you owe her, and unpay the villany 
you have done her : the one you may do with 
sterling money, and the other with current 
repentance." In one respect this story is 
certainly inferior to the one just mentioned. 
So far is it from being well constructed that 
it can hardly be said to be constructed at all, 
but simply thrown together. The first half 
of the first volume, which deals with the 
unfortunate love-affairs of Mary Lee, is admir- 
ably written, and the narrative is full of 
movement and interest ; but with the sup- 
posed betrayal and actual death of the ill-fated 
girl the interest collapses ; and, when the 
story jumps over twenty years of time and 
half a hemisphere of space to introduce us 
to an entirely new circle of characters we 
feel first bewildered and then bored. In 
themselves the chapters dealing with official 
life in India are entertaining enough; but, 
coming where they do, w'e resent them as 
something like an impertinence, for they seem 
to have no vital connexion with what has 
preceded them. When we reach the con- 
cluding pages we discover that there is such 
a connexion ; but, unfortunately, by that time 
we have ceased to care anything about it. 
This is a pity, for the author has some grasp 
of character, and can write decent English, 
though he seems to labour under the delusion 
that a '' patronymic" is the same thing as 
a surname. 

Were Mr. Martin Tupper and BuneKe 
Postlethwaite to combine with a view to the 
production of a novel, the result of such com- 
bination would surely resemble the work 
whidi is entitled Not Every Bay, though it 
might as well have been called ** Every other 
Fortnight," or "Three Times a Year," or 
"Always," or anything else. We cannot 
imagine what manner of man or woman could 
possibly feel the faintest interest in the high 
fantastic phantoms which here do duty for 
hiunan beings, or in a story which is, we 
should think, almost unique in its grotesque 
absurdity ; but from the descriptive and con- 
versational pages we have extracted an amount 
of amusement for which we can hardly be 
sufficiently grateful. The Tupperian hand is 
principally discernible in the original mottoes 
prefixed to the chapters and in the reflections 
which are sprinkled up and down them ; it is 
in the descriptions and the talk that we find the 
touches which suggest the subtle and precious 
Postlethwaite. When we read that " advice 



is, as a rule, very badly weighted; bias of 
some kind nearly always tips it over to tbe 
left," we cannot presume to understAod; but 
we silently admire such an impressive ecbo of 
the oracular Broverhial Bhiloeophy — ^an echo 
which we hear again in the following impres- 
sive affirmation and awakening question: 
" Most of us are fattened on the misfortanea 
of others. How much slaughter, tbinkest 
thou, man, it has taken to keep thee 
alive ? " On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt concerning the source of the inspiration 
in this fragment of a ''consummate" speech 
made by one woman to another whom she has 
never seen before. " * We have but few great 
lights left. I'm sorry Eossetti, the poet-painter, 
has passed away.' (Here she did pause, and for 
one half-moment a slight expression of pain 
swept across her worldly yet handsome face.) 
' It strikes me he -^ould have admired your 
face and weavcd you into those strange studies 
of his, all of which have a certain remote and 
deep expression which is unfathomable.' " We 
do not know whether we can say that Miss 
MacEwen's writing has, like her heroine's 
face, a remote and deep expression, but it 
certainly resembles that remarkable coun- 
tenance in being unfathomable. She has a 
great fondness for particular words, '* mystic" 
being such a special pet that she even talks 
about '' mystic dynamite " ; and she has also 
a fixed determination to be nothing if not 
transcendently metaphorical, which niakes her 
book rather more puzzling than a double 
acrostic. Of course, there is just a possi- 
bility that Not Every Bay may be an elaborate 
practical joke, and in this case we must 
declare it a tremendous triu.mph. 

Found Out is the story we refened to as 
having been called into exiBtenee by the 
extraordinary success of Called Baek; and 
from what we hear the venture has already 
had greater good luck than generally falls to 
the lot of imitative experimenta. We do not 
mean it to be inferred that Miss Helen 
Mathers is guilty of imitating Mr. Fargos. 
Such imitation would have been one of those 
blunders which are worse than crimes. The 
author's aim has been simply to aroose that 
kind of interest which depends npon cleverly 
awakened and ingeniously sustained curiosity, 
and she achieves her aim without being in the 
least ''psychological," an achievement for 
which our sincere thanks are due. The <»ly 
technical criticism we feel impelled to make 
is that the machinery is in places rather too 
elaborate for a short story, the result being 
an occasional awkwardness which might easily 
have been avoided. 

Jajobs Ashcboft Koblr. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Princees Charlotte of Walee. An Illus- 
trated Monograph. By Mrs, Herbert Jones. 
(Quaritch.) The occasion of this handsome 
quarto is to publish for the first tune a series of 
some eleven miniatures of the Princess Charlotte, 
which were painted from life by Miss Charlotte 
Jones, and have ever since remained in the 
family of the artist. To accompany these 
illustrations, Mrs. Herbert Jones, the author of 
Sandringham Past andPreeent, has told afresh 
the story of a life which, from its ill-omened 
beginning to its sudden close, forms one of the 
m^ pauietic chapters in royal annals. As 
mi^ht be expected from her former work, Mrs. 
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Jones is careful to add whatever interesting 
touclieB can be obtained from the architectural 
and domestic history of the houses in which 
the Princess lived — Carlton (which ought 
sppsrently to be Carleton) House> Warwick 
House, which adjoined the former, and dare- 
fflont, familiar to us all by another recent death. 
She has also been enabled to make a real 
contribution to her luio^raphy bv printing at 
length several letters wntt^ by the Princess to 
Emily Theophila, Viscountess Ashbrook, who, 
though some seven years older than her corre- 
spondent, still survives at the venerable age of 
ninety-five. Of these it is sufficient to say that 
they fully bear out the character for amiability 
that is commonly assigned to the Princess. But 
il is, of course, lor itsulustrations that this book 
iriU be chiefly valued. Their interest is two- 
fold: partly because of their subject, whose 
Irief career they trace in a succession of Stap;es 
fpsm her cradle to her wedding ; ^tly as being 
excellent speoimeus of the English miniature 
srt of Cosway's school. The graceful form of 
the young fi;irl who never blossomed into full 
womanhood is here delineated by one who had 
both the skill and the opportunity to execute a 
faithful likeness. The originals were to be seen 
in London before Christmas ; these reproduo- 
tioDS have been done in monochrome, perhaps 
not all with equal success. But for the volume 
iis a whole, praise is due unreservedly to both 
author and printer. 

A Diary of Two ParlicmenU, By Henry W. 
Lucy. The Disraeli Parliament, 1874-1880. 
vCaasell.) In his recent book of travel. East by 
Witty Mr. Lucy trespassed into a field of litera- 
ture where he could not hope to win more than 
a tuccea d'egtime from his brother journalists 
and his many personal friends. In tne present 
Tolume, to be followed shortly by a second, he 
returns to the familiar scenes of parliamentary 
h'fe in whi<^ he has establiBhed his reputation. 
In the House of Commons, though not of it, 
he has proved the proverb t^t ** onlookers see 
most of the game." Many will have read 
before what is here reprinted from two or three 
newspapers, bat all wm be glad to refresh their 
remembrance of a period of history which is 
already beginning to seem remote. And we 
Tpntore to say that the future historian of the 
reign of Yiotozia will not disdain to turn to 
tb^ pages for a faithful record of one aspect 
c f pohtics. They bear the same relation to 
R<in$ard that an instantaneous photograph does 
to full-length portraiture. Tul within a few 
y^^irs the pulse of the House of Commons could 
b' felt oi^y by its own members. The outer 
j>ablic knew of it no more than was to be learnt 
tr)m shorthaoid reporters ; and the reporters 
themselves were directly concerned with nothing 
besides the speeches made. Now the House 
bas been compelled to relax its rules so as to 
a-imit the introsion of personal journalism. 
From picture, as "well as from narrative, we are 
enabled not only to read what our representa- 
tTes say, bat iJso to learn in what way they 
>' 'import themselves, and even how they dress. 
Of tbis new school of reporting Mr. Lucy is 
tL*' recognised obief , sharmfif the honours with 
Mr. Harry Fumiss in another lino. He is in 
'^yif^t touch with his subject, as well as with 
^ readers; and, though sometimes hovering 
^'U the very verse, he always contrives just to 
•'^ape tiie pitfa& of vulgarity. It is not given 
'' every one to compare tne present Home 
*^'3etary in three lines to Casabianca, to the 
" udnstrel boy,'* and to Mrs. Micawber. 

A Bit of Jluman Nature and tJie " Lively 
>\ .'.y." By David Christie Murray. (Chatto 
tWindoB.) Thoofh somewhat ostentatiously 
»^"ffTic^ as Mr. Murray's '* new novel," this 
T'lume really contains two separate stories, 
''»'ih of which have been printed before — the 
tint in one of last year's Christmas numbers, 



the second (we think] in a magazine. The first 
and longest is far the better of the two, for it 
presents what we make bold to call a new 
situation, skilfully and delicately worked out. 
A Chinaman in the Ardennes is an improve- 
ment upon De Quincey's historic Malay. The 
second is very slight, and may charitably be 
regarded as padding to fill out the volume. It 
might furnish material for a one-act farce. The 
truth is that Mr. Murray paints best on a large 
canvas, as may be seen by his real ' ' new novel '' 
in the Gomhill, which has begun ezcellentiy well. 

T?ie Student* 8 Manual of Indian Hidtory. By 
Bobert Hawthorne, Ph.D. Professor, Argyll 
College, Pauchgani. (Sonnenschein.) We have 
set out the titie-pase at length, in order that the 
author may have ^?matever credit attaches to his 
degree and his title of professor, and also to 
show the first of many misprints. ** Pauch- 
gani " should, of course, be Panchgani," a hill 
station in the Western Ghats, not to be found 
in Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer, It mieht, 
perhaps, be thought hypercritical to com^ain 
that a book from so remote a source should be 
imperfectly corrected for the press. But the 
misprints, we regret to say, are only symp- 
tomatic of an ignorance that shows itself on 
almost every page. Here are a few examples : 

''During this time Bengal was under a double 
govemment (ruled by natives and Buropeaus). 
At length the £.1. Company sent out Warren 
Hastings as Diwan of the province, and put a 
stop to the double govemment by the Begulation 
U%c\ Act, by which Bengal, Behar, and Orissa were 
brought under British jurisdiction " (p. 54). 

Lord William Bentinck is called throughout 
''Lord Bentinck"; and he is dismissed with 
the remark that " he was not a great politician " 
(p. 65). "During the Afghan war the Ameers 
of Sindh had in many ways shown their hos- 
tiKty to the British" (p. 68). "The first 
Punjab war . . . lasted two years " (p. 69). As 
a matter of fact, it lasted only from November 
1845 to February 1846, " Lord Lytton gained 
the affections of all classes, and his name will 
always be remembered with respect" (p. 72). 
In the case of school-books, more than with 
any other class, we hold ourselves bound to 
regard the motto — 

"Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur." 

A Stahitory List of the Inhabitants ofMelboumey 
Derby sJiirey in 1695, With a Commentary and 
Explanatory Notes. By B. E. Chester Waters. 
(Bemrose.) It is but a few weeks since we 
received from Mr. Waters a little work in 
which he discussed with equal learning and 
acumen the parentage of Gundrada de Warenne, 
and proved once for all that she was neither 
daughter nor step-daughter of William the 
Conqueror. He has now issued another book, 
scarcely larger than the former in size, and not 
less decisive in its application to a di8pute4 
point in English history. Macuulay, as all 
will remember, deplores tiiat no mat^als exist 
for determining with accuracy the population of 
England at the close of the seventeenth century. 
It has apparentiy been left for Mr. Waters to 
point out that, by an Act of Parliament passed 
m 1695 (6 & 7 William and Mary, c. 6.), a 
complete enumeration was made of the inhabi- 
tants of every parish in the kingdom, with a 
view to the imposition of duties upon marriages, 
births, and burials, and upon oachelors and 
widowers, " for the carrying on the war against 
France with vigour." Copies of all these lists 
were duly returned into the exchequer; but 
whether they still exist in the Becord Office 
Mr. Waters has not ascertained. One such 
list, however, for the parish of Melbourne 
in South Derbyshire has been preserved among 
the family papers of Lord Hardinge, and is 
now printed for the first time by IV&. Waters. 
The total number of the inhabitants of 
;Mdboiime i^n;ounted i4 1695 to 660; in 1881 



the number was 3,123. This rate of increase, it 
is interesting to find, almost exactiy corresponds 
with an estimate for the whole coimtry that was 
adopted by Macaulay. Those who bow Mr. 
Waters's mode of work will not need to be told 
that he has not contented himself with merely 
publishing the original document. With a few 
slieht touches of aescription, he has made the 
village and its occupants to live before us. 
In addition, he has traced to the present day the 
descent of the two chief families who were then 
the largest landholders in Melbourne, nor has 
he despised the genealogy of some three other 
households of lowly estate. Such a piece of 
worit is not only valuable in itself, but ought to 
serve as a model for local antiquaries to 
imitate. 

Bulandshdhr ; or. Sketches of an Indian Dis- 
trict, Social, Historical, and Architectural. By 
F. S. Qrowse. ^Benares : Medical Hall Press.) 
There are probaoly many — ^at a^ rate among 
those who saw the Ciucutta Exhibition of 
1883-84, or are acquaiuted with the Indian 
collections at the South Kensington Museum — 
who have some idea of w^at Mr. F. S. Growse 
has done to make Indian art known to 
Europeans ; but few can have learnt till now 
how much he has also done to encourage its 
growth in its native home. The account given 
in this book of the rebuilding of Bulandshahr, 
and the beautiful photogra^is of some of the 
building with whidi it is adorned, ought to be 
interestmjg to all district officers who have the 
opportunity of helping on a similar work, and 
also to those of the public who desire instruc- 
tion in the methods of Indian administration 
and the nature of the duties which a Collector 
and Magistrate has to perform. Bulimdshahr 
is a little town of some 18,000 inhabitants, 
situated ten miles north of the East Indiui 
Bail way in the centre of the district of the same 
name, which lies between the Jumna and 
Gsmges, immediately to the Bast of Delhi. 
The district is exceptionally woU cultivated, 
fully protected by irrigation against famiue, 
very lightly assessed to land revenue, and 
owned to a lar^e extent by wealthy and in- 
telligent proprietors, chiefly Mohammedans. 
Most of these gentiemen have, besides their 
seats on their estates, town houses at Buland- 
shahr. Mr. Growse came to the district as 
Collector in 1878, and has succeeded in the six 
years that have elapsed, by private influence and 
public exertions, and for the most part with 
money raised by voluntary contributions from 
the landed gentry, in "converting a mean 
village into a handsome town." The houses of 
the wealthy have been rebuilt, several new 
streets of picturesque shops erected, and the 
town f umiuied with public buildings worthy of 
its private ones — ^all m a style of art which is 
not only in itself beautiful and satisfying, but 
has been found to be quite as cheap as the ugly 
and tasteless style in whit)h most of our offioal 
buildings in India are constructed. The book 
(which is marked by a singular freedom of 
speech and absence of the official idiom) is an 
efifective philippic against the Public Works De- 
partment. Perhaps that department may have 
something to say in reply, which it would be 
desirable to hear before coming to a conclusion 
on the controversy; but there can be no 
question that the results of private effort and 
taste, as set forth in these photographs, are 
very attractive. We are sorry to hear that Mr. 
Growse has just been transferred from Buland- 
shahr to another district. 

The Animal Food Resources of Different Nations. 
By P. L. Simmonds (Spon.) The various 
sources of food supply furnished by the animal 
kingdom — from "long pig " to earthworms — 
are nere described in a way that happily com- 
bines statistics with travellers' stones. The 
book is not ^chaustive, still less is it scientific ; 
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but it \vill fumigh a vast amount of out-of-the- 
way informatioii to Uiose who are curious in 
such matters. 

Bobert Bayli, Inventor and PhUanthroptit, A 
BiographioiJ Sketoh. By Lawrence Saunders. 
(Gilbert Wood & Co.) The subject of this little 
l)ook is not the philosopher who was once de- 
scribed as '* The father of Chemistry and the 
brother of the Earl of Cork/' but a namesake 
who died in 1878. Bobert Boyle was the author 
of many brilliant mechanical inventions, the 
best known of which is the method of ventilating 
public buildings, which by general consent is 
the most effective that has yet been introduced. 
His career was an interesting one, but the story 
is not improved by Mr. Saunders's inflated man- 
ner of teuing it. The book includes not only 
the bioeraphy of the late Bobert Boyle, but tdso 
that of Jiis son of the same name, the present 
head of the firm of Bobert Boyle & Sons, and 
portraits of both gentlemen are prefixed. Mr. 
Saunders has bertowed on the preset Mr. 
Boyle an amount of eulogy which — supposiug 
him to possess modesty commensurate with the 
other vurtues ascribed to him— can soarcelv be 
in itself ver^ agreeable to the object of it, 
however serviceable it may prove as a business 
advertisement. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Thb Hon. Boden Noel intends to publish 
very shortly a volume of literary Essays. 

We hear that Mr. Firth, of Balliol, one of 
the growing school of historical students at 
Oxford, is now passing through the press a 
volume on CoL Hutchinson. 

A BIOOSAFHY of the late Bichard Lepsius is 
in preparation bv his pupil and friend Prof. G. 
Ebers. The autiior has had the diaries, letters, 
and other papers of Lepsius jdaced at his dis- 
posal for this purpose. 

M. H. Gaidoz, who adds to his duties as 
director of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes that 
of lecturer on geography and ethnology at the 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, recently 
delivered a lecture at the latter institution upon 
'< The British Empire of India," for which he 
used as his text-books the Lidian chapter in 
T?ie StaUsman'i Year-Bodky Mr. B. N. Cust's 
Modem Languagea of the East Indiee, and the 
mamial on Lidia contributed by Mr. J. S. 
Cotton to the *' English Citizen " series. 

The third volume is announced of Mr. 
Schouler's History of the United States, covering 
the period from 1817 to 1831. 

A COLLECTION of unpublished letters of the 
Countess of Albany is being prepared for the 
press bv Prof. Camillo Antona-Traversi. It is 
stated that these letters far exceed in interest 
all the specimens hitherto printed of the cor- 
respondence of the Countess, 

Messrs. Tb^bnee & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish a translation of the Fan Tadeusz and 
Chrazyna of Midkiewicz, together with some 
other poems, by Miss Maude A. Biggs, already 
f avourablv known by her version of tiie Konrad 
Wdllenrod of the same author. 

The Boston Zt^erarv World, which contains a 
decidedly unfavourable review of Lord Tenny- 
son's Becket, states that the sale of the work in 
America ** has not been particularly large." 

The Bev. Alex. H. Craufurd is about to 
publish a selection of the occasional sermons 

£ reached b^him during the last six years, from 
[r. Frederick Denison Maurice's old pulpit in 
St. Peter's, Vere Street. The Unknown Ood 
and other Sermone is to be the titie. Mr. 
Craufurd's previous volume of sermons. Seeking 
for Light (nublished five years ago), is now out 
of print. Mr. T. Fisher TJnwin mil have the 
new book ready on March 1 . 



Tlie Pattern Life; or. Lessons from the life 
of our Lord, by W. Chatterton Dix, will shortiy 
be published by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co. 
It is intended to instruct and interest the 
children of the Church of England in the 
truths of religion. Suitable questions are given 
at the end of each ehapter, and a collection of 
original hymns is introduced. 

Mbs. J. E. Spender has begun the issue of 
her novels in a cheap one- volume form, the first 
of the series being Mr. Nobody » Messrs. J. & 
B. Maxwell are the publishers. 

An authorised German translation of M. 
Taine's Les Origines de la France contemporaine 
is to be published in thirteen fortnightly 
parts (Leipzig: Abel), the first of which will 
appear on l£ffoh 1. The translator is Herr 
lipoid Katsoher. 

We notice that G^rge Eliot's life is issued 
at New York, "by arrangement with the 
executors," for 15s. This American edition is 
in three volumes, and ap|)arentiy contains all 
the illustrations published in England. 

The Abb^ liszt is engaged on the fourth 
volume of his Memoirs. The work is expected 
to fill six volumes. The first volume is to 
appear immediately. 

Mb. G. W. Cable is preparinf^ a book of what 
he calls *' remarkable ^e stones of Louisiana 
life which have come to me in the last fifteen 
years." . 

We imderstand that the publishers of Mr. 
Birkett Dover's little Lent Manual (Messrs. 
W, Swan Sonnensohein & Co.) are about to 
issue a sixth edition. The work has been fur- 
nished with an Introduction by the Bishop 
Designate of Lincoln. 

Messbs. Gbiffith, Fabban, & Co. wiU 
publish immediately a sensational romance, 
entitled, A Modem Daedalus, by Tom Greer. 

Bettvixt My Love and Me is the title of a new 
novel, by the author of A Golden Bar, shortly 
to be issued by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett in two 
volumes. 

Messbs. Wabd & Downey will publish 
early in March, in three volumes, a new work 
of fiction, by the author of Phyllis, It will be 
entitied A Maiden all Forlorn, 

A History of Pianoforte Music, by Mr. J. C. 
Fillmore, with an inti-oductory preface by Mr. 
Bidley Prentice, will be shortly published by 
Messrs. W. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. 

Sea and Sky is the title of a new book for 
young people bv Mr. J. B. Blakiston. The 
book is profusely illustrated, and contains a 
coloured supplement. It will be issued at once 
by Messrs. Ghiffith, Farran, & Co. 

Messbs. Ginn, Heath, & Co., of Boston, 
will publish on March 1 an abridged transla- 
tion, by Eva Channing, of Pestalozzi's Eva and 
Oertrude, forming the second volume of their 
series of " Educational Classics." 
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Violette Fouquet is the titie of a new novel in 
three volumes oy Ursula Zoge von Manteuffel, 
which will be published early in March by 
Jancke, of Berlin. 

A COBBESFONDENT informs us, referring to 
the Bev. T. Mozley's Beminiscences chiefly of 
Towns, Villages and Schools, that Henry Mo^ey, 
the printer and bookseller of Ghunsborough, was 
not the first of the name, or probaUy of the 
race, who was a bookseller. There exists a rare 
littie volume entitied Quaestio QitodlibMxi, or a 
diBCourse whether it may be Lawf ull to take use 
for money. London : Printed for Humphn^ 
Moseley, and are to be sold at his Shop at the 
Prince's Armes, in St. Paul's Church-yara, 1653. 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. will 
shortly pubjisl^ in three- volume form an histori- 



cal romance of the time of Henry XL, by Ktb. 
Edmund Boger, entitled Elfrica. 

In an exhaustive pa^r recentiy read before 
the Academic des Luoriptions {La Donation de 
Hugues, Marquis de Toscane, au Saint S^uicre^ 
et les dahlissements latins de JSrusaUm au X* 
siede), M. Biant reminds us how littie is known 
of the history of Palestine previous to the time 
of the Crusades from the Latin side, although 
much has been done of late years to eladdate 
its history in connection with uie Qredc church. 
He makes the re-examination of an important 
grant of property by the Duke of Tuscany, in 
A.D. 993, to the Holy Sepulchre and St l£aria 
Latina the occasion for a sketch of the Latin 
occupation from the end of the sixth to the end 
of the eleventh centuries, showing espedally 
the nature of Charlemagne's protectorate of the 
holy places. The document itself he subjects 
to a searching criticism, calling up, while so 
doin^, a most striking figure in the Abb^ 
Ghiarin, of Cuxa (one of the ^;rantees), an elo- 
quent ecclesiastic of great influence in both 
France and Italy, and a wide traveller. 

Jt7ST issued by the Soci^t6 de I'Orient Latin, 
of which M. Biant is the head, we have also a 
Fragment d^une Chanson d^Antioche in Proven- 
cal, edited from a MS. at Madrid by M. Panl 
Meyer, who has provided a spirited translation 
of this narration of the battie between the 
Christians and Saracens before Antioch, fought 
June 28, 1098. This paper belongs to the 
Archives, YoL iL, of the Society. 

Messbs. Cassell & Co. have made arrange- 
ments with the London and North Western 
Bailway Company to issue this season an 
Official lUu^rated Guide to their railway 
system. This Guide will consist of a popularly 
written and portable handbook, and will be 
illustrated throughout with specmHj prepared 
route maps, and '* bird's-eye view maps, and 
a large number of authentic engravings. 

Tufo Englishmen, by an American, is a 
character study in the form of a novel by 
Mr. G. M. Boyce, which Messrs. Ghiffith, 
Farran, & Co. wiU publish immediately in one 
volume. 

Messbs. Wilson & McCo&kick, of Glasgow, 
will publish this month a new edition of The 
Praise and Blame of Love, and a new work, 
entitied Annals of Blantyre^ by the Bev. Stewart 
Wright. 

Messbs. G. P. Pxttnam's Sons have in prepara- 
tion among their new books TAe Life of Society, 
a general view, by E. Woodward £rown ; Bible 
Characters, a Series of Sermons by the late 
Alexander D. Mercer ; How Should I Pronounet, 
by W. H. P. Phyfe ; Fragments frwn an Old 
Inn, Sketches and Yerses, by T.int<tn Bozell 
Messenger; Hie Spanish TreoAy Opposed to 
Beform, a Beport of the Free l^ade Club ; a 
one- volume popular edition of Williams's His^ 
tory of the Negro Bace ; The Lenape Stone ; or, 
the Indian and the Mammoth, a monograph on 
a stone bearing Indian de6igns recentiy dis- 
covered in Pennsylvania, by H. G. Mercer; 
Queen Bess, a Story for Girls, by TMT^rit^Ti Shaw ; 
and a Bomance of Hawaii, by O. M. Newell. 
which is entitied KamShanUlia the Great of 
Hawaii* 

Pbop. N. Cahfanini is about to publish a 
complete edition of the memoirs written by 
LazzJBux) Spallanzani during^ his journey to Con- 
stantinople. 

Miu O. B. BtTNCE, the author of DonX has 
written a new novel. Adventures of Timim 
Terrystone, which describes the career of a New 
York artist. It will be published by Messrs. 
Appletons. 

We have already mentioned that the library 
of the late Dr. Ezra Abbot had been given to 
^arvard University. 4n appeal is being made 
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for 20,000 doUan in order to erect a fireproof 
baflding to reoeiTe it. 

Tee title of Mr. F. W. Bobmson's new serial 
story, wbkik will be commenced next week in 
Gassdl's Saturday Jaumalf is ''The Courting of 
Mary Smith." 

Thb Maioh number of ihe Antiquarian Maga- 
zine and Bibliographer will contain, inter oZta, 
an artiole by Mr. £. Solly on Dean Swift's 
pamphlet on ** The Oonduot of the Allies in 
1611 **; and also one by Mr. J. P. Edmond on 
<<The Bnrial-plaoe of Malcolm I." 

IL E. FoBBSTii, of Montanban, proposes to 
nint, by subscription, Lea livres de camptes dea 
Fren$ Bonis, merchants and bankers of Mon- 
taiiban, from 1339 to 1369. The accounts give 
important and almost exhaustiTe details on all 
ih«t relates to the domestic and housekeeping 
needs of that age. The edition will consist of 
two well-pzJnted volumes, large 8to., with an 
Introduotum by M. Foresti^, and with copous 
glossary, notes, and indices. Only the number 
of oojpies subscribed for will be printed. The 
price IS 12.50 per Tolome. 

TOHO Vn. of the BibliaUca de las Tradiciones 
Eipanoias is already in the press. It will con- 
fist of a Cancionero Qallega by Seilor Ballestro, 
iriih a Prologue by the distinguished Portu- 
guese scholar, Theophilo Braga, who has made 
a special study of the dialect. The volume will 
thus have equal interest for the philologist as 
for the student of folk-lore. 

At the last meeting of the Boyal Historical 
Societv M. Albert Sorol and M. H. Taine were 
elected corresponding members. 

A NEAT and well-printed collected edition of 
Louise Chandler Moulton's stories for chQdren 
has been issued by Messrs. Boberts Brothers, 
of Boston. It is in four volumes. If the 
stories are not to be published here by an 
English firm, we hope that this American 
edition will sell larffely on this side of the 
water. That Mrs. Moulton's tal^p are not 
already better known in England would sur- 
prise us much were we not conscious of how 
much in England a fiction of strained ingenuity 
ind of terx%ly self-conscious humour has been 
imposed upon the youthful reader only for the 
reason that it smts the hlasi tastes of his 
elders. Mrs. Moulton's stories are simple and 
anineutly serious. They are quite without un- 
•eemly jestinn^ and impertinent ch&fL If we 
iind any fault with them it is that they are too 
ooutinuouflly pathetic. Yet even their pathos 
is happily not quite unintermittent, and when 
it is too frequent it is yet obviously sincere. 
" Finding Jack," a Boston stoiy, is a deUffhtful 
tale of ciiildiBh affection. ** ^lomon Guder's 
C^utooien,*' a tale of old London, has bits in 
it^^iich are like bits of the true Dickens. *' The 
Little Stiver rx>ckets " is an exquisite narrative 
of how a fiiendship came to be broken, and 
how its rupture was for ever regretted. In 
•ome fespecte 'we place highest of aU *' Boger 
Faithful^ Invention." Boger Faithful was a 
person as much wedded to nis *' invention*' as 
VIS Bernard Palissy to the art he strove to 
perfect. And people suffered by Boger Faith- 
^il*t, as the^ did by Bernard Palissy's, fiddity. 
Bat Mrs. Ibulton ooes not teU lus story as one 
VDuld who merely blamed him for obstinate 
ttnifltancy to a psoiicular aim. How much of 
nobility there was in it, and how much of 
ivtioe, as well as how much of sadness, Mrs. 
Moolton sets forth with an intelligence that is 
sttbUe, as ivell as with feeling that is deep. 
%e is habitually interesting, and her English 
n nearly always as good as her thought, so 
that when child and moralist agree to approve 
h4T, the literary artist, whose delight is but iu 
exeellent workmanship, will never quarrel with 
the verdict. In America, indeed, this is already 
an admitted thin^. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

CHABLTON THBU8HES. 

Hath Winter fled with those dull rooks yestreen, 
Which from our knolls on sooty burdened wings 
Flapped to some inlimd wood in length'ning 
strmgs? 
This mom young Zephyrs wake earth's sky pale 

green, 
And rauffe each snowdrop-maiden round her queen, 
Th* all-golden crocus. Deriding, sweetly sings 
Th'^ thrush ; 'neath cloudlets groy she blissful 
flings 
Her echoed notes, and rocking high is seen. 
All hail, fair Spring ! Day broadens and soft 
light 
Suffuses blackest elms with tender shades 
Of purple ; soon — too soon — in amber dight 

Eve gleams afar ; then, slow withdrawSig, fades ; 
But thrushes still, their wide gaunt boughs among, 
Bound Oharlton's oriels pour full floods of song. 

M. G. Watkins. 



OBITUARY. 

LoYBBS of JfoDt-lore, and students of geology, 
will unite with an imusually large circle of 
private friends in deploring^ the loss of so excel- 
lent a man as Mr. John Francis Campbell, of 
Islay. The Islarjr estates having been sold by 
his &ther, Mr. Campbell retain^ only the bare 
honotur of the name, but his love for Scotland 
was not lessened by this loss. He was never 
more happy than when, freed from professional 
duties at Court, and from the engagements of 
the London season, he could revisit his beloved 
High lan d s, and gossip in Gaelic with the 
peasant in his cottage or with the fiJaher-folk 
amone the Western Isles. Laying aside all 
formalities, he would smoke a pipe with 
a gipsy on the road, or with a she^erd on 
the moor, and by his frank and fammar style 
soon j;ained the hearts of his strange friends. 
In this way he heard those traditional stories 
which the imeducated are generally so diffident 
in telling to people of culture, while he repaid 
his story-tellers by repeating to them in their 
own style some tradition which he had picked up 
elsewhere. Writing down his stories, he accumu- 
lated a larg^ collection of manuscript volumes, 
dealing chiefly with Celtic folk-lore, and some of 
this matter he published in his Popt^ar Tales of the 
Western Islands, Brilliant as a conversationalist, 
he was never seen to more advantage than 
when telling some Highland story to his friends 
within the hospitable walls of Niddry Lodge 
at Campden Hill, Kensington. But it was not 
only as a diligent student of folk-lore that Mr. 
Campbell was known. He had travelled much, 
was a keen observer of nature, and took much 
interest in geological studies, especially in 
relation to glacial phenomena. 1^ 1865 he 
published two volumes, under the title of Frost 
and Fire, which at the time attracted consider- 
able attention among geologists. He also took 
interest in meteorology, was the inventor of a 
sunshine recorder, and the author of a work on 
thermography. At one time he acted as secre- 
tary to the Lighthouse Commission, and in this 
capacity visited some of tiie wildest parts of 
our coast, always making excellent use of his 
opportunities by collecting local traditions. 
When the Duke of Argyll presided over the 
Boyal Coal Commission, Mr. Campbell acted 
as his secretary, and thus came into frequent 
contact with geologists. His pen was rarely 
idle. He was a copious and original corre- 
spondent, and among his published writings 
mention may be made of ms volumes entitled 
Circular Notes and Time Scales, Mr. Camp- 
bell's stalwart form and cheerful presence will 
long be missed in the scientiflc circles of London. 
He died at Cannes on February 17, at the age 
of sixty-four. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In Milusine the searches and collections of 
traditions on several heads announced last 
autumn, besides others, have been carried 
through, and still continue. The recent numbers 
thus present a notable gathering of interesting 
legends, especially relating to the sea, among 
oth^ on water-spouts, waves, phantom ships, 
marine monsters, why the sea is salt, super- 
stitions connected with the tide (for which 
Shakspere and Dickens give testimony), and 
the stonr of the diver into the gulf of Scylla 
and dbarybdis, so beautifully treated by 
Schiller, but which M. Ullrich here carries 
back to Walter Mapes. The curious subject 
of fascination and the evil eye is dealt with by 
M. Tuchmann, who, besides giving its nomen- 
clature in every tongue, culls examples leoorded 
in ancient history and modem, classic and 
Christian. Local popular prayers in France, 
begun in the SeptemlMr number, are continued 
in January by M. G. de Lgpinay. In the 
February number the editors and other con- 
tributors continue the singular collection of 
beliefs relating to the drowned. Nor do they 
neglect to notice the more important works of 
the day on folk-lore. Altogether the humble 
folk-lorist who is struggling towards the light, 
whether he be a disci^e of Max MUller or of 
Mr. A. Lang, a philologist, a mytiust, or a 
totemist) may be thankful for the substantial 
material for his study provided by the editors 
of Milusine. 

In Anglia (Band viL, heft 3) Mr. Fleay 
attempts to identify a group of characters 
(Holof ernes, Costard, AjjuIeuIo, &c)in "Love's 
Labour Lost" with the Anti-Martinist group 
of six writers, indicating the attitude of 
Shakspere towards Puritanism; Proescholdt 
and Leonardt have also each some Shakspere 
notes, the second on ** Cymbeline," the first by 
way of correction to the Cambridge, edition. 
StiU in the domain of drama. Miss Toulmin 
Smith gives a pretty East- Anglian play of 
<< Abraham and Isaac," recently found in a 
Suffolk MS. of the fifteenth century; while A. 
Diebler examines into the contemporary panto- 
mimes or farces on tiie stories of Faustus and 
Wagner referred to by Pope in the " Dunciad "— 
in reality not much more than puppet shows. 
Turning back to older English, vamhagen 
begins to print the smaller poems in the famous 
Vernon MS. at Oxford, collated with Add. 
MS. 22, 283. There are thirty-one in all, some 
of which have been printed by Fumivall and 
others, though many remain imprinted hitherto. 
We await with interest the notes elucidating 
these. £. O. Stiehler describes the contents <S 
a fourteenth-century volume of old Enjdish 

S^ems among the lately purchased Stowe M3S. ; 
onncher studies an interpolation in the Anglo- 
Saxon Genesis, while the fframmatic use of the 
dative and instrumental m Caedmon are f idly 
treated by O. Hofer. M. F. Mann devotes an 
elaborate essay to Philipp von Thaun and his 
** Physiologus," attempting some analysis and 
the sources of this collection. To the modem 
Eufflish reader the article on Negro-English, 
with its phonetics, grammar, and collection of 
specimens,^ by Jas. A. Harrison, of Lexington, 
U.S. A., will prove the most amusing, and not 
the least instructive, of any in the number. 

The Bcletin de la Beal Academia de la His- 
toria for January prints the detailed prospectus 
of an Encydopaemc Dictionary projected by the 
Marquis de Santa Cruz de Maromado at Turin 
in 1727. Senor Biano treats of the Churches 
of San Miguel de Lino, and of Santa Maria de 
Naranco in the Asturias, and declares them to 
be of Byzantine lype, akin to the subsequent 
Bomane style of the South of France. J. Loeb 
ffives sonae Deeds of Sale of Houses in Gerona 
by Jews in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, with the Hebrew and a Spanish transla- 
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tion. Prom one we leam that the pnoe o£ the 
five books of MoBM, the flnrt -^ Jf^ond 
Prophet*, and the Hagiographa, was 600^ 
Barcelonaia in 1296 ; the price of a houM bang 
1 240 8onfl. The fonniila naod on handing over 
posseaaion of a honge in 1352 ia alao gwen. 



SELECTED F0BEIG2T BOOKS. 
QEKEBAL LTTEaiTORB. 
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b«li»dear ieorrt 4QJ ToUwles. Pirta : Dentu. 
Sir. Md. 
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tho^ua da re matrlca nana sit. Brealuu ; Kuh. 
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A LETTER OP AJJAM BHITH. 

OxCoid: Fab. IT, 1885. 

Through the kmdnesa of a friend, I have re- 
ceived the following, a printed oopy of a letter 
addreasod by Adam Smith to William Pultonay, 
M.P. for Cromarty ; 

" Klrkaldy: Sept. B, lT7a. 



"Mt i 



Fl PuM 



" I received your moat friendly letter in due 
coiirae ; and I have delved a great deal too long 
to anawer It. Though I have had no concern my- 
aelf in the Fnblic cdamitiea, «ome of the frteuda In 
irhom I interest myadf the moet have been deeply 



concerned In them ; and my attention has beem a 
good deal occupied about the moat proper method 
of eitrioating tliem. ^ 

'• In the Book which I am no^^P^fP™"? , 
the preas, I have treated fully and dtstmoUy of 
eveiypart of the aobject which yon have recom- 
mend^to me : and I intended to send you aome 
extracts from it ; but, npoft lookmg th^ over I 
find that they Me too much mlerwoven with other 
parta of the work to be easily separated from it. I 
haTo the same opinion of Bir Jamea Stewart a book 
that yon hare. Without once mentioninK it, I 
flatter myaelf that any falae principle m it wiU 
meet with a clear and distinct confutation m mne. 

"I think myself very much honoured and 
ohligedto you for having mentioned nM to the East 
IndM Directors as a peraon who would be (tf use 
to them. You have acted in your ohl way of dotog 
your frienda a good ofQce behmd their back*, 
pretty much aa other people do them a bad one. 
There is no labour of any kind which yon c^ im- 

g)se npon me which I will not readily undertake, 
y what Mr. Stewart and Mr. Ferguson hmted to 
me conooming your notice of the proper remedy 
for the diflordera of ithe ooin in Bengal, I beheve 
our opinions opon that subject are perfectly the 

" My book would have been ready for the prosa 
by the begtoning of thia winter ; but interroptiona 
ocoaaioned parflyhy bad health ftriaing from want 
of amuaement and from thinking too much upon 
one thing, and partly by the avocations above 
mentioned, vrill oblige me to retard its publication 
for a few months longer. 

" I ever am, 

" My dearest PnltenCT, 

" Most faithfully and affectionately, 

" Your obliged Servsnt, 

"Adah Smtth. 
"To wmiam Polteney, Esq., 

" Member of Parliament, 
"BBth H»uae, 

"London." 

The owner of thU autograph letter has printed 
fdity copies of it, »i. ,. 

Origmal letters of Adam Smith are, I believe, 
very acarce. The above, howovet, is very 
characteristic and significant. His great work 
was not published till 1776, and it la plain that 
the delay in the publication was due to the 
negotiations which Mr. Pulteney was ovidentlT 
n^ng for the purpose of getting Smith 
employed, either as a member of the London 
East India Board, or in the Calcutta Council 
Had he aucceeded. it ia probable that the 
Wtaith of Niiliom would never have seen the 
light ; for every one knows that, in the first 
and second books of that work, the East India 
Company is criticised with the greatest seventy. 
Two years after the publication of the book, he 
was made a Scotch Commissioner of Customs 
by Lord North. 

I have often been struck, as an editor of 
Adam Smith, with his silence on many of those 
events which occasionodfiiat j^rt of the American 
War of Independence which preceded the 
irrecondlablephaseofthedi^ttte. Icannotbut 
think that, had Mr. Adam Smith's work been 
printed in the early days of the struggle, hia 
theory of a ooloi^ polioy would have very 
much aided in smoothing the differences between 
the Plantations and Great Britain. When the 
book was published, ite influonce was as imme- 
diate as rts importance was obvious. I hare 
no doubt that, owing to Pulteney's n^tia- 
tions, it lay unrevised and unaltered during 
four years in the author's desk. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was issued in the very 
'ear that 2'Ae Wealth of Natiom was pub- 



lished 



On the other hand, what if he had been a 
London Director of the East India Company, 
in the crisis ot 1773, ora member of the Bengal 
Council in the place of Clavering or Francis? 
Nothing to be sure ifl more barren than to 
speculate on what might have ensued, if some- 
thhig, which never oooiirred, had happened. 
But Adam Smith is, to my mind, the greatest 



Englishman, or (to appease Scoteh infirmity), 
the greatfist Britisher of the eighteenth century, 
whose repotation is, or onght to be, aa solid as 



"TO end" Afl AH AOWCULTtTRlL TEBB, 
London : Feb. M, 18». 

In Cferiolanua, v. 6, 87, we read, 
" I served his dealgnmenta 
In mine own person ; bolp to reap the fama 
Which he did -Kl all his." 
Ur. Aldia Wright, in hia edition of Ooridama 
(Clarendon Press Series, 1379^, has declaTcd 
positively that the word " end ' in this passage 
is used as equivalent to the agricultural verb 
to "in," gignityingio"gatheriii," to "garner" 
a harvest. The use of " in " in this sense most 
be familiar to cdl stodeaila of onr seventeenth- 
centnry literature ; but I am not aware of any 
classical authority for the variant " end," with 
its vowel change and euphonio d. Mr. Wright, 
however, states that this form ia uaod in aevHral 
English dialeote, as, for axaxo.^, in Sussex, 
Surrey, and Hallamshire. 

But, be the derivation of the word in ques- 
tion what it may, the metaphor in the paaaage 
quoted above seems to be a purely agricultural 
one, and it would be interesting to find a 
similar use of the same eipression in Milton. 
I would suggest that we have an inatanoe o£ 
such a use in the following passage from 
"L'Allegro," where we are told of the "Inhher- 
fiend," or " Iwownie," that 

" Ere glimpse of mom 
His shadowy flail has threelied tbe oom 
That ten day-liboorers could notimj." 
In this passage, if we consider " end " as bear- 
ing its ordinary ngnification, the idea is per- 
haps a litUe weak ; and certainly the word is 
used in a very forced sense. If, however, va 
interpret the "end" of this passage aa an 
agrioultural term, the word is used in quite a 
natural Ben%e, and the primary idea is strength- 
ened. The "lubber-fiend," in one short ni^t, 
has not merely threshed as much corn as tea 
labourers could do in a whole day, but as much 
aa ten labourers oould " end," " gather in" or 
" gamer," a mooh more difficult feat when we 
oonaider the i«speotive bulks of the nnthreshed 
wheat and the garnered gttio.. 

T. A. Akgher. 



ASETIIL'SA AND AIJ7HED8. 
Coombe VIoaraee, near Woodstock : Feb. 11, ISM. 
In this day's AoulKUY Mr. F. B.. Rawlins 
follows up Sir Edward Straohey'B interesting 
letter by suggesting that, in Pindar [Ntm. L 1), 
iiirmna shinudbe rendered " Iweathmg-place" 
instead of " resting-plaoe." Statans {SHvae, I., 
ii. 203-8) writes thus : 

" Tumidae sic tcanafnga Plsae 
Amnls, In ezt«mos longe fiammatns amores, 
numina demerso bahit iutememta canaU, 
Donee Sicuiloa tandem prolatos anhelo 
Ore bibat fontea ; miratnr dnlcla NaJis 
Oacnla, nee credit pelago Tenisae maritum." 
I would draw attention to the words " anhelo 
ore bibat fontes." 

We may, I think, well ^laoe the words 
" anhelo ore" side by side ■with Pindar's word 
ifuxitviia, if, as Mr. Rawlitu enggests, rendei«d 
"breathing-place": this ■will perhaps be re- 
garded as making for Mr. Hawiins's suggestion ; 
at all events, we then have in a later poet a 
nassage that seems to coincide with that in 
Pindar, if so inteipreted. 

J. Hobkyivs-Abeahall. 



FreD0ha7, near Brtatol : Feb. is, IfSS. 

Referring to the interesting letter of Sir B. 

Stradiey on this subject in the Acade^T of 
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February 14, the following extracts from Dr. 
Gsell-Fels' UMer-ltalxen und Sicilienj jvol. ii., 
T) 741, 2nd edition, 1877, and Biideker's Italie 
MMivnak, pp. 318, 322, 3rd edition, 1872, 
may s^rre not only to confirm his statement as 
to the existence of a ** stream of fresh water 
welling up in the sea," but also to suggest that 
its origin may be, like the apparently similar 
phenomenon in the little harbour, purely artiii- 



"Im grossen Hafen 1st eine Siisswasserquelle, 
Occhio della Zilica, welche Fazzcllo fiir eine der 
(iaelien Aiethusa's hiilt, die durch Erdbcben dahin 
veriest woiden. aber die Lage spricht gegen dieae 
Ansicht, und die Arethusa bezieht ihr Waaser vom 
Festhmd "— (Jaell-FelH. 

"Le couzant d'eau (de la Fontaine d'ArSthnse) 
q'lisejette aujouTd^hui comme autrefois dana le 
bassin entourc de papyrus, n'est ocrtainement 
antie chose que T^coulement d'un immense aque- 
due descendant de rAchraduie ct paasant sous le 
petit port." 

"L'autre aqueduc descend du Mont Crlmili, le 
Thjmbris de Theocrite, passe ogalement par 
rEpipole, et ensoite le long du mur septentrional 
jii«qa*a TAdiradine. ... II toume alors au 8. le 
long de la o6te, passe sous le petit port, pour 
aboatir dans Tile, ott I'eau sort de tenre sous le 
nom d'Arethus«. Depuia le tremblement de terre 
dt 1109, Teau de cet aqueduc eat deyenue salce. 
Dans le petit port, on distingue en hiver, et par un 
temps cahne, la place od slU monte du fond d la 
fsrhftj h Tendroit oit U canal 8* est rompu et oil la mer 
vp-'h^tre** 

In the mskp sccompaiwing Badeker the '*F. 
[Fonte) Occhio della Zilica" is placed at a 
part of the great harbour south of the " F. 
Artthuse," and, beneath it, stands the word 
.Aluheus). In Gsell-Fels' map the position 
a^dgned is much the same, tnough slightly 
fjtther north of the Faro, and uotlung is said 
aWt the Alphens. 

Though I have visited Syracuse, I did not 



Thfbsdat. March 6, S p.m. Koyal Institution: "The 
New ChendaEtry.*' by Prof. Dewar. 

4 p.in. Archaeolofdoal Institute : " Boman In- 
smiptions discovered in Britain in 1881," by tfr. 
W.T. Watkin; and "Church Bells," by Mr. J.L. 
Stahlatdimidt. 

4.30 p.m. Royal Society. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: "Water Motors," by 
Prof. iJnwin. 

8 p.m. Itinnean : '* New Genera ani Species of 
Hydroids from H. Gatty'a OoUeotion," by Prof. 
AUman; "Reoentlv discovered Flowering Plants 
from the Interior of New Zealand," by the Bev. W. 
Colenao : and " Bearing, Growth, and Breeding of 
Salmon In Freeh Water in Great Britain," by Dr. 



F.Da^ 

8.8b p.m. Antiquaries^ 



Faipay, March 6, 11.80 a.m. Britiah Muaeum: " Egyp- 
tian Art," by Miss Beloe. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : '* The Trade between 
India and the East Coast of Africa," by Mr. F. 
Holmwood. 

8 p.m. Phllologioal : " Conditions of Onomato- 
poiia.*^ by the late Mr. C. B. Oayley. 

9p.m. Boyallnstitutlon : "German Discoveries 
at Pergamiun," by Mr. C. T. Newton. 
Satubday, March 7, 3 p.m. Boyal Institution : 
" Bichard Wagner," by Mr. C. Amibruster. 



SCIENCE. 

A Bictimary of ITrdil, Claisieal Hindi, and 
English. By John T. Platts. (W. H. 
AUen.) 

A NEW dictionary of a liviag language needs 
no apology ; still less is any needed for a new 
dictionary of a language bo rapidly growing in 
copiousness of utterance, so constantly the 
field of exploration by students on the spot, 
CM the vernacular of North- Western India and 
the lifigua franca of the greater portion of 
the Indian Empire. Every new worker at 
the subject must necessarily appropriate and 
include the fruits of the labour of his pre- 
decessors. It lies upon him to make the best 
possible use of them, and to justify his 
originality by correcting their errors, im- 

row out in a boat into the great harbour, and I proving their arrangement of the subject 

can only, therefore, answer by the above quota- 

tiom Sir Edward Strachey's question as to the 

("XL^enoe of '* any recent notice of this curious 

pbpnomenon." F, F. Tuckett. 



London : Feb. 83, 1885. 
The translation, suggested by Mr. Frank H. 
Bawling in the last number of the Agadescy, 
M the word i/iwytviia in Pindar, Nem, i. 1, as 
" breathing-place " is confirmed, as many may 
r'^iaeinber, by the authority of Mr. FenneU, 
vho, in his editioii of the Nemean and Isthmian 
Odps (Cambridge, 1883) makes the following 
remark on the above mentioned line : 

**h^AfKwrw/ui] 'Hallowed spot where Alpheus 
t(»k hietth' ; t.^, after his pursuit of Arethusa 
^^nderthesea." 

BiCHABD Wabe. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

ItoniT, March 9, 6 p.m. Boyal Institution : General 

„ 9 pjn. Vlofoila Institute: '*Was Primitive 
l(a a tevaee ! " by Mr. J. HaeseU. 
^ ^ p-m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, *' The 
Ubonistry of Pigments," by Mr. J. M. Thomson. 
^xia)4T, Maroh 8, 8 p.m. Boyal Instltatlon : "Diges- 
ts and Nutrition," by Prof. Gamgee. 

7pjn. Bodfltyof AroUteots. 

8 p.m« Otwu BnglneeiB : ''Oonstruetion of 
LooomottreBiwineaaadBfleDltsof their WorUotf 
JQ tte L. B. ftSLG.BaUway" by Mr. W. Stroudley. 

Sp.m BibMoal Arobaeology : "The History of 
^ Coptio McrtfT IMHMS," by Mr. £. A. WaUis 
guire: **The Inaorlptlon of the Deatmotion of 
Sjakind, In the To^ of fiameaes m.." by M. 
MvoaniNsville; ** The Weasel and Oat in Andent 
£im«^" by the Bev. Dr. Plaosek (tranalated by the 
«▼ A- Lowy). 

,i \?^ P*»^* Zoological : ** General Remarks on 
J** ^Mnaof KiUnaaJaro " by Mr. H. H. Johnston ; 
tiu^J°'^<^.<><*Ueoted on Kilimanjaro by Mr. 
w J^iL*'^*^??!'^"*! ^ Mr. C. O. Waterhouae. 

-p5E!i^» Itech 4, XIM a.m. Britiah Museum: 
£«7p«aa Antlquitlea," by Miss Beloe. 
•«D.m Society of Arts: "The Erolution of 
b^ Prof. H. B. Hele Bhaw. 



matter, and. adding to their store the new 
material gathered by himself. 

In regard to all these points Mr. Platts has, 

we think, amply made good a claim to be the 

author of the best Hindustani dictionary yet 

published. Those who have been in the 

habit of using the old dictionaries — that of 

Shakespear and its recast by Porbes — know 

well how many errors and shortcomings they 

eidiibit, due, in a large degree, to the fact that 

the material from which they were compiled 

was the language of the Urdu and Hindi 

text-books of the beginning of this century, 

which has long since become to a great extent 

antiquated as a yem.acular speech. Br. 

Fallon's Dictionary was a great advance on 

these, and, so tea as it went, a trustworthy 

and (in spite of its defects of arrangement) 

very useful help to the student of Hindustani. 

But, as Mr. Platts observes, it '* aims at the 

collection of a peculiar class of words and 

phrases. Hun£-eds of words that occur in 

Hindi and Urdu literature Dr. Fallon thought 

proper to give no place to in his dictionary, 

because, from his point of view, they were 

pedantic." The very proportions of the 

new work, compared with those of its 

predecessors, show how immensely it has 

enlarged the field of record. We have not 

been at the pains to make an accurate 

estimate of its bulk for comparison with 

that of Forbes's Dictionary ; but, to judge 

from the number and size of its pages, 

it must contain quite twice as much 

matter as the latter. Mr. Platts has been 

for many years resident in India, and his 



given him special facilities for the collection 
of lexicographical material. His ad ditions are 
drawn from a long familiarity with the collo- 
quial idiom, and from a study, undertaken 
with this special end in view, of the volumi- 
nous latter-day literature in Urdu and Hindi, 
as well as the vernacular press, which has 
yielded thousands of new words and phrases, 
and new meanings of words, which woidd 
be sought for in vain in the works of his 
predecessors. 

Mr. Platts thus sums up the special cha- 
racters of his Dictionary : 

** The distingaishing features of ihe work are : 
(1) the space assigned to the etymology of 
words; (2) the arrangement of words which 
are similarly spelt, but differently derived, into 
separate paragraphs according to their ety- 
mology ; (3) the indicating the postposition by 
means of which an indirectly transitive or an 
intransitive verb governs its object, and the 
change of meaning which frequently takes 
place by the employment of different post- 
positions after a verb; (4) the admission of 
numerous words which do not find a place in 
the literary language." 

Of these the fixst, third, and fourth aie the 
most important, and the chief merits of the 
book. The pains taken with the etymoloffies 
has evidently been very great, and their 
appearance, to the extent to which Mr. Platts 
has supplied them, is a novel feature in a 
dictionary of Hindustani. This is a branch 
of investigation in which fresh progress is 
constantly being achieved ; and it is no blame 
to the author if his work, which has evidently 
been several years in passing through the press, 
bears in its earlier pages marks of theories 
as to the relations of Hindi, Prakrit, and 
Sanskrit, which have now been abandoned. 
The Zend and Pahlavi etymologies for Persian 
words will, we believe, be especially valued, 
though they also are, in some few cases, 
open to reconsideration in the light of recent 
research.* 

The proof of a dictionary is in the using ; 
and a final judgment on such a work as that 
before us is impossible without years of 
handling and study. After expressing our 
conviction that this is by far the most copious, 
most correct, and most convenient of all 
Hindustani dictionaries now extant, we pro- 
ceed to claim the privilege of nukta-cnlnl 
allowed to reviewers, and to point out a few 
blemishes and deficiencies which, in turning 
over its pages, have struck us as susceptible 
of amendment. 

There is a singular want of agreement 
between the preface and the body of the work 
as to the method used for the transcription of 
the vowels in the Eoman transliteration. In 
the former we are told that long a, i, and u 
are rendered by d, i, and it, But on turning 
to the latter, we find instead that they appear 
as a, if and u, leaving the accent to be 
employed, if Mr. Platts had chosen, for its 
proper purpose of marking the tone-syllable 
of the word. We regret very much that he 
did not, at least in the large number of 



• E.g.i^Fesh: for Old -Persian pM, Pahlavi j?mA, 
Zend para, read Old- Persian palish, Pahlavi pesh, 
Zend paitisha. Juft : for Zend yaoxiif Sanskrit 
yuii, read Zend yukhta, Tahl&vijukht, Khvresh : 
for Zend qae +mon. suff. sh, read Zend hvaetush. 
Pars! hvlush, Pahlavi khwesh. Shah: for Zend 



. , khshaya, read Old-Persian khshdyathiya, Shahr; 

duties in \}\e EduQatio^ Department have I for Pahlavi shatan, read shatrd. 
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doubtful cases {e.a.y Gohardhdn, Rdmandnd^ 
Jcanung6\ use it for this object. Mistakes 
aie exceedingly common on this point, and 
he had a precedent for marking the syllable 
bearing the stress in the Bietumaryy Hindee 
and EnglUh, published by J. T. Thompson at 
Calcutta in 1846. It is to be noticed that, 
besides the ordinary vowels given in his table 
on p. vi. of the Preface, Mr. Platts employs 
in his transliteration a eiiort e and a short o. 
The former appears generally to stand for the 
Persian izdfoit, and for short », modified by 
the induence of hamsM^ 'am, or an aspirate ; 
the latter for short u, similarly modified.* 
This is, we think, a decided improvement, 
though it would have been well to explain 
the nature of the sounds in the preface. 

We strongly object to the use of the word 
•vulgar" which appears on every page of 
the Dictionary. Mr. Platts, it would seem, 
thinks tiiat when Sanskrit words like jala^ 
dharma^ Bdtna, karma, Krishna are adopted 
into Hindi, it is wigar to pronounce them (as 
everyone does^ as jal, dharm, Rdm^ harm, 
Kmhn. Surely this is to confuse the ver- 
nacular with the vulgar. Anyone who should 
give these words the pronunciation recom- 
mended would certainly not be understood as 
speaking Hindi. Again, a number of usages 
are branded as vulgar which have the fullest 
sanction of classical Persian. The dropping 
of the iashdid in radd, luaqq^ rahh, &c., is 
called vulgar: the same word is applied to 
the nun-e-ifhunna in jdhdn, khdnsdmdn, &c. 
(though no Persian verse in which -dn occurs 
could be scanned without it) : the fakk-e- 
izdfat in mlr-dkhur is called vulgar, though any 
other form would be a solecism ;f so also are 
the pronunciations saho, *azo, hajo, ndtyo (though 
not the exactly similar *afu and rafu — ^better 
^afoj rafo — ^nor «a% naM, wahi). Besides these, 
the same wanton misuse of the name appears 
in the case of the large number of words 
which are never uttered in India except with 
a wrong pronunciation — e,g,, qila, hijr, ahufd- 
*at, hinndqaty &c. Mr. Platts should have 
remembei^ the proverb— ^Aa^ot-eamm sahth o 
/osih. Does he consider it vulgar for an 
Englishman to say anemdM, St. Helena, the 
SimaldyaB ? 

One of the special features of the work is 
the large number of recent loan-words from 
the English, and colloquial terms unknown to 
the literary speech, which it contains. Yet 
here it seems that Mr. Platts has been some- 
what capricious in his selections and rejections. 
We find the curious phalalain (flannel), but 
have searched in vain for the equally common 
mdrkln. Gildi (a glass or tumbler, but 
generally used for a brass mug) appears, but 
not barns (hruab), pdtalun (though we have 
jdkat = jacket), giUs (braces, derivation 
doubtful), and several other articles of Euro- 
pean toilet which are well known by their 
English names in all towns. We miss the 
interesting ^0tar«^/^ (parsley, Dutch, petsrsilie). 

* The usage is not quite consistent : besides the 
cases mentioned, appears in contact with q in the 
word qor'dn ; but Mr. Platts writes gur'a, guraish, 
gurbdn. 

t We are not quite sure that Mr. Platts is sound 
on the subject ot the dropping of the izdfat. Most 
of his compounds with Bdhib (in the sense of *' pos- 
seroor of '*) which have izdfat appear to us to be 
wrong. With mlr izdfat is neyer used. See Bloch- 
mann, ''Contributions to Persian Lexicography," 
/, A, S. B., xxxyii. pp. 49-1^}. 



Kamil is included, but not its correlative, the 
familiar jdsil (a corruption of %iydda with 
added tl), Baksls, a classical form found in 
Tulsi-Das's Edmdyan, is not separately given, 
though mentioned as a vulgarism under bakh- 
shish* 

This is not, however, the place to attempt 
any adequate list of corrections or omissions ; 
and we therefore conclude witli two only, 
which we do not find mentioned in the eorri- 
gmda et addenda at the end of the volume. 
Mushlr-e- Qaisar-e-Mmd does not mean "Knight 
Companion of the Bath," but "Councillor of 
the Empress" (a dignity invented on the 
proclamation of Her Majesty as Empress of 
India in January 1877, and conferred upon a 
few distinguished native princes and states- 
men). Bandaydti-e-'dlt, or bandog dn-e-huzur, 
much used forms of address in court and 
elsewhere, are not given. They are liable to 
puzzle the new-comer, who does not at first 
realise that by "the exalted servants" or 
"the servants of his Presence," is meant him- 
self, regarded under the fiction that so lofty a 
creature can only be conceived to act through 
the ministry of humble slaves. 

C. J. Lyall. 



BOOKS ON ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

A History of Edectirism in Greek Philosophy. 
Tran^ted from the German of Dr. E. Zeller 
by 8. F. Alleyne. (Longmans.) Dr. Zeller's 
Philosophie der Griechen has been before the 
world too long for a translation of it to be re- 
viewed as a new work. The translator seems 
to have taken great pains to put the present 
instalment of it into shape for English readers, 
but she is imf ortunate in having to deal with 
an essay a good deal deeper than M. Martha's 
brilliant contributions to the Revtts des Deux 
Mondes, but certainly a good deal duUer. The 
section on eclecticism is probably the dullest 
part of a work which is altogether too thorough- 
going to be good reading. It would be invidi- 
ous to say whether the subject or the treatment 
be most to blame for this. Eclectics are almost 
necessarily poor company. People who keep 
their sympathy with any one "^ew under 
restraint may be judicious, but are generally 
uninteresting. But then the treatment, too, is 
dull and spun out. It gives us often a record 
of deviations from this school rather than of 
approximations to that. And it may even be 
thought to confuse development with eclecticism. 
Most men will feel that the notion of eolecticism 
has been somewhat stretched when they find 
Epiktetos and Marcus Aurelius brought under 
it, though Dr. Zeller asserts (p. 287) that 
Stoicism made no scientific progress through 
them. And one cannot help asking wluit 
Demetrius, the friend of Seneca, is doing here 
when we see (p. 293) that " the peculiarity of 
his Cynicism bes only in the severity with which 
he stamps his principles on his Hfe." We have 
noticed one or two passages where the transla- 
tion appears at fault. We read on p. 223 n. 
that Seneca's money-dealings were " one of the 
causes of the insurrection under Nero in favour 
of Britannicus." The Gterman is ** eine von 
den Yeranlassungen des britannischen Auf- 
stands imter Nero," and what is meant is of 
course the rising in Britain. The context, 
again, makes us believe that, when Dr. Zeller 
speaks of Posidonius as " den syrischen Hel- 
lenisten," his meaning would be more nearly 
expressed by "a Syrian hellenising" than by 
"a Syrian HeUenist" (p. 61). On p. 228 
Autarchy is not a proper rendering of Autarhie. 
So much of the whole work has been translated 
that it seems a pity to make the references to 



the Philosophie der Oriechen rather than to the 
English volumes. ' 

Etudes morales sur V Antiquity. Par Constant 
Martha. (Paris: Hachette.) Cloamess, sim- ' 

plicity of treatment, and interest, are the 
features which one expects to find in a French 
work of this sort, and the author of Zes 
moralistes sous VEmpire romain is the last 
person to disappoint our expectationB. The ' 

public may complain, as M. Martha says, that 
the study of classical antiquity is hecoming 
more and more a domain reserved for the 
initiated, but his own limpid French style wil ' 

do a great deal towards throwing some of the 
domain open, even to ladies BxAjeunesgeoB. M. 
Martha is of opinion that the discoveries of 
archaeology are turning men*s attention too 
exclusively to the material aspect of Greek and ^ 
Boman life, and leave us less curious to pene- 
trate into the minds of the ancients. This may 
well be 80 ; and it may be suspected that in 
England at least the tendency to study the 
grammar and constructions of authors, to the | 
neglect of what used to be called their 
' ' Mauties," has a similar effect. It is, he urges, 
not enough to collect from the dust of ages 

*Ues temoignages ^pars, les fragments, les inscrip- 
tions, et de les ranger f roidement en ordre, k leur 
date, en de mdthodiques oompartiments ; ils ne 
premient toute leur valeur que si tl leur aide on 
recompose I'dtre moral dont ils sont comme les 
debris." 

And even if the criticism of the present day, 
thanks to severe examination of texts and new 
methods of precision, has told us more about the 
philosophical doctrines of the old world, we yet i 
pay less attention to the ** detail moral " which 
alone gives the doctrines th.eir real character and 
value. Hence must follow such mistakes as one 
which M. Martha sets himself to point out in 
the essay on L^Examen de Conscience chtz les 
Ancieiis. The Pythagorean injunction to go 
over the actions of the day before sleeping has 
been, he says, misunderstood, not only by the 
ancients themselves, as by Cicero {De Sen. chap. 
11), but by all the modems, with perhaps the 
exception of M. Cobet. It was not issued 
memoriae exercendae gratid^ but for the sake of 
self-examination and self-iinprovement. But 
there is not only the pleasure of seeing '' toute 
une suite de v^ntables savants ' ' stand corrected ; 
there is plenty of piquancy in the way in which 
M. Martha treats his subjects. The suggestion 
that the consolatory arg^aments, of which so 
many were once written, were only good to 
console other people, and the remark that, if 
old age is a good thing because it cures you of 
love, many a patient would be found to say, " 1 
prefer the disease to the zemedy," may owe 
their lightness of tone to the lightness with 
which even professional consolers treated their 
own work ; partem malt audire soiottia, Seneca 
wrote. But the interest of seeing Gameades 
treated as a great moral benefactor of Borne, 
and of learning how and 'why LACtantius, of all 
people, approved of Cameades, is all of H. 
Martha's own making. Reluctance to *' verser 
toutes ses notes devant le lecteur '* is no doubt 
one step towards writing a readable book, but 
has sometimes its disadvantages. One would 
like to know the authority for one or two state- 
ments which, if true, are important in l^e essays 
on "L'Eloge Fun^bre chez les Bomains" and 
"Un Chretien devenuPaien" (Julian). How easy 
it is to overrate the value of a phrase, M. Martha 
himself shows when he speaks of Liaelius Sapiens 
as following up the partisans of the Gracchi 
witha "s6v6rit6 atroce," tlierein surely going 
beyond his authorities. We can hardly believe 
that "lever le sourcil" is right for attract is 
superciliis in Seneca, Ep. 113, although it is just 
possible that M. Martha may defend himself by 
the attra^tis pedihus of Catullus 15-18, itsell an 
obscure phreuse, 
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Gassendi, Boyle, and Leibniz, so earnestly as to 
make us hope that he has himself that study in 
hand, his present Tolume of essays is concerned 
exdnnyely with more ancient philosophers^ 
Protagoras, Aenesidemus, Democritus, Epi- 
cnrus, and the Sceptics. The essay on Aenesi- 
demiu is a new eoition of a paper which, we 
believe, loosed some attention when it first 
appeared in the Rheiiu Mus, To state the prob- 
lems of the origin and of the nature of know- 
ledge (so far as these problems were yet dis- 
tiiifuiflhed) as they appeared to the successive 
pkuosophers, without losing sight of what view 
vas inherited or traditioniJ^ for the particular 
thinker or thinkers — ^this seems to be one great 
object of the author. But he is also eager to 
discoss the adequacy of the solutions, and to 
do something, too, towards the recovery of the 
real Tiews of men from the error and confusion 
which have grown up about tiieir records. As 
to Protagoras, for instance, he aims at follow- 
ing a oourse intermediate between that of 
Grote, who first questioned the accuracy of the 
information which we get through Plato, and 
ascribed to Plato an unconscious misrepresenta- 
tion of the Sophist, and that of W. Halbfass 
(]^S2), who looks upon Plato as guilty of in- 
tentional perversion, and extends his scepticism 
t) all our authorities about Protagoras. Dr. 
Xatorp seems to hold the opinion, in which, as 
h*; says, he has been anticipated, that the 
i^jkrates of Plato misrepresents the views (or 
perhaps only the connexion of the views) of 
Protagoras for fun, and x>os8ibly for the trial 
uii improvement of the young Theaetetus. His 
fon, therefore, must be dissected, to the total 
destruction of the humour. As to the worth of 
Aristotle's information about Protagoras, Dr. 
>«»torp seems, with Halbfass, not to rate it 
^ry high (p. 53) ; but he learns enough from 
•ater writings, ana does not leave us without a 
^ev of the Sophitft which is at any rate clear 
ttd possible. Ak to the cloud of questions about 
A^esidemus (p. 64), he decides, after careful 
^Elimination of the evidence and of conflicting 
*3f^e9, that Aenesidemus was teaching about 
^'-^ B.C., and that he held (not merely re- 
Parted) Herakleitean views. These views did 
a^t imply an abandonment of his sceptical 
portion; he found it logicidly possible to 
^ the two positions g). 85). Here Dr. 
>atorp IB in agreement with Mr. McColl, who, 
a his clever Hare Essay on The Greek Sceptics, 
^Ji that Aenesidemus saw in Pyrrhonism ** a 
Etting means of clearing the way for his Hera- 
' ^"^^^n theories. " The remaining essays, also, 
»^ valuable, alike for Dr. Natorp's own dis- 
■ i«bn and for the useful references to recent 
•«n»Mi literature upon their subjects. 



OBITUABY. 
^-OF T, C. Abchbe, the Director of the 
^jnhorgh Museum of Science and Art, died 
»*Waily at the Midland Hotel on the 18th 
f^i* Mr. Archer first attracted attention 
'y Ms ability in forming and arranging for the 
'f^ Exhibition of 1851 a coUection illustrating 
♦^5^**' into Liverpool He afterwards 
J^tiftated a work on Economic Botany to 
UjT^n Beevee's exMllent series of popular 

the death of 




was appointed 
%- - r^* V* A^ucvwA w* the Edinburgh 
••Menm, and in this capacity brought the 
g*J«ution to a high state of development 
p" jw a position requiring a peculiar com- 
"'^Mmof knowledge in different departments 
•-•rt, technology and natural science being 
JJ^jented in the collections under his care. 
«^- Archer died at the age of sixty-nine. 



C0BBE8P0NDENCE. 

AN ANCIENT LATIN CUBSIVE SOBIFT. 

Dablin : February 18, 1S85. 

In vol. ii., p. 169, of Dr. Isaac Taylor's valu- 
able work on the Alphabet there is a curious 
misapprehension of the meaning of a passage 
in Suetonius (i. 56). 

After describing the documents found at 
Pompeii in 1875, written in a cursive script, 
and belonging to the years 55 and 56 A.D., Dr. 
Taylor goes on to say : 

' Although no earlier examples of this script have 
been discovered, it must have been in use for nearlv 
two centuries before the destruction of Pompeii, 
for thus only can we explain the statement of 
Suetonius that Julius Oaesar wrote d instead of a. 
A confusion between the capital forms D and A 
would* be impossible, but the cursive characters 6 
and q might easily become undistlngmshable." 

In the passage of Suetonius there is no men- 
tion of anv ** confusion " of characters. Caesar 
deliberatelv substituted D for A, E for B, and 
so on for tibe other letters {et perinde reliqucu), 
and thus formed a system of dpher writing 
{per notas acripait) to be used in despatches 
requiring secrecy {aiqua ooctdtiua ptrferwida 
erant). To one unacquainted with the secret 
the letters would have no meaning {etc atructo 
litterarumordine, ut nullum verhum efficipoaaei). 
No similarity of form in the letters is assumed, 
and, indeed, such similarity woidd have de- 
feated the object of this cipher script. 

The passage in Suet. ii. 87-88, also quoted by 
Dr. Taylor, is to be explained in the same 
manner, save that Augustus substituted B for 
A, for D instead of the system mentioned 
above. 

Augustus is said to have approved of phonetic 
spelling, and, when a verse was too long for one 
line, to have written the surplus words below, 
distinguishing them by a arcidar mark ; but 
neither of the passages cited by Dr. Taylor 
imply that either Aug^tus or Julius Caesar 
introduced a change in the form of the letters 
or used what we should call a writing char- 
acter. Charles H. Kebne. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



So little is known about the geology of 
Western Australia, that we call attention to a 
recent Beport on Ihe KLmberley district by Mr. 
E. T. Hardman, who was sent out from the 
Irish Geological Survey some time ago for the 
purpose of exploring this region. His discovery 
of the gigantic extinct kimgaroo (Diprotodon 
AuatrcUia) is an interesting addition to our 
knowledge of Australian geology. It is un- 
satisfactory, however, to learn Siat no useful 
minerals have been discovered, though it is 
probable that gold exists in the neighbourhood 
of the Napier range. 

Pbof. Y. Ball, Director of the [Science and 
Art Museum at Dublin, has reprinted from the 
Proceedinga of the Boyal Irish Academy a paper 
which he read last year on ** The Identification 
of the Animals and Plants of India that were 
known to Early Greek Authors" (Dublin: 
Ponsonby & Weldrick). Some of his identifica- 
tions are already known to readers of the 
Academy (April 21, 1883, and April 19, 1884). 
The present paper deals with no less tiian 
thirty-two animals and twenty-two plants, 
concerning each of which Prof. Ball gives 
quotations from the Greek authors, together 
with illustrations drawn from his own wide 
experieuce in India. A good example is his 
explanation of the horn of the '* Indian ant " 
mentioned by Pliny, as a sheep's horn still used 
for a pickaxe by the Thibetan miners, the 
« Indian ant" itself being, of course, the 
Thibetan mastiff. So asain with his suggestion 
that the ** home^ wild ass " of Ctesias, with 
its head red, its horn of many colours, and its 



body white, WM a tame rhinooeios which had 
been painted as this animal is painted at the 

S resent day in the menagerie at Baroda. Wo 
o not feel convinced by all Prof. Ball's identi- 
fications; but he has certainly done a good 
piece of work, not only by calling attention to 
an interesting subject, but also by helping to 
support the authority of our sole litmry 
materials for the early history of India. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Since his return to Madras in the early part 
of la^t year. Prof. Gustav Oppert has be^ 
busily engaged on the task which he inherits 
from the late Dr. Bumell of exploring the 
Sanskrit libraries of Southern India. He has 
himself yisited the British districts in the 
extreme south and on the western coast, as 
well as the adjoining native states ; and he has 
succeeded in obtaining the support of the Bajas 
of Mysore, Travancore and Vmanagram, and 
the historic Zamorin of Calicut, toward the 
starting of a Madras Sanskrit Text Publication 
Society. He has paid a visit to Sringiri, in 
Mvsore, the residence of the great Sivaite 
reformer Saukaracharya in the eighth century, 
whose ^ spiritual authority has been handed 
down in unbroken succession to the present 
Swami, a young man of liberal mind ; and also 
to the Jain i^nes at Sravanabelgola. As 
regards publication. Prof. Oppert has nearly 
ready the second volume of his lists of Scmskrit 
MBS. in Private Libraries in Southern India, 
with two alphabetical Indices, one according 
to subject matter, the other aocordine to names 
of authors. He has further in hand EngUsh 
translations of the SukranitoLaara and the 
NUiprokcmkd, as well as an edition of the 
Vaijayanti Sanskrit dictionary. One more 
matter with rej^ard to "Pvoi. Oppert we feel 
bound to mention, though without comment. 
Under the title of Ne Sutor ultra Orepidam 
(Madras : Addison), he has felt it his duty to 
publish a pamphlet defending himself with 
some details against two attacks upon himself 
that were publiahed in India during his absence 
in England. 

Toe new number of the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society contains an important 
paper by Prof. Jacobi on the development of 
the Indian post-Vedic metres; E. Hultsche 
edits two Sanskrit inscriptions from Kot& and 
Baroda; Dr. A. von &emer continues his 
translations of the philosophical poems of 
'Abil-l*al&' Ma'arri; Prof. Sachau publishes a 
Nabatean and three Syrian inscriptions; Dr. 
P. Schroeder re-edits the bilingual of Harran 
and seven other Semitic inscriptions from 
Syria; and Prof. A. Bastian prints (with a 
translation by a German missionary at Bang- 
kok) an inscription found on a bronze figure in 
Kampeng-phet, the ancient oajxital of Siam, 
which throws some light on tiie Brahmanio 
(pre-Buddhistic) history of that country. 

Messes. Yieweg have just issued in the 
** Biblioth^que fran^aise du Moyen Age'' (in 
which recently appeiared M. G. Baynaud and 
Lavoix's collection and study of early French 
moteia and music) Le Paautier de Metz, of the 
fourteenth centuiy, tome i., containing a critical 
edition of the text, founded on four mSS. (one 
of which is Harleian 4327), by M. Francois 
Bonnardot. The editor promises a second 
volume, with a critical study, grammar, and . 

glossary, which it is to be hoped will not be 
elayed. 

Peof. Lbskibn, of Leipzig, is now engag^ 
on a work on the accent-laws of Servian ; and 
Dr. Woolner's forthcoming book on Servian 
metre will, for the first time, treat that subject 
exhaustively. 
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In the last number of the Liierarischea Cen- 
trcUblatt, Prof. Windisch reviews M. Bergaigne's 
Manuel pour Hudier la langue aaruikrite. The 
review, on the whole, is favourable ; but Prof. 
Windisch justly objects to the theory that in 
hrav-l-miy (/rh-Uta,jaii'i'td, we have bi-syllabic 
roots, bravlf ffrhl, jant\ 

Corrigenda,— In the Ac^VDEMY for February 7, 
1885, p. 103, col. 1, 1. 70, for **Eriu,'' read 
*'Eriu''; col. 2, 1. 7, for **/Stommw«(?r," read 
** Stammvater.^* 



MEETIN(/a OF SOCIETIES. 
SociBTY OF Antiquaries. — {Thursdar/f Feb, 19.) 

Mr. Freshfield, V.-P., in the Chair. — Mr. John 
Evans exhibited a dozen flat wooden roundels, or 
fruit trenchers, enclosed in a box, which had been 
the wedding present from T. Martin, vicar of 
Stone in Orkney, to Roger and Mary Simpson. 
Fruits and flowers were painted on the trenchevs, 
and appropriate verses round the margin and 
below the device.— Prof. Fergoson, of Glasgow, 
exhibited copies of the <*DeSecreti8 MuUerum" 
and the *' Liber Aggregationis*' of Albertus 
Magnus, one of which was bought from the 
Hamilton Library, and the other from Syston 
Park. Prof. Ferguson showed that both copies 
had once been in one cover, and in that state were 
the property of Herbert, the Editor of Ames. 
They were both printed by Machlinia. 

Philological Society. — {Friday^ Feb. 20.) 

The Rev. Prof. W. W. Skeat, President, in the 
Chair. — Mr. Whitley Stokes read a paper on ** Old- 
Irish Declension." After giving a sketch of the 
discoveries of Bopp, Zeuss, Ebel, Siegfried, Win- 
disch, Rhys, and Thumeysen, in this department 
of philology, he gave a complete set of Lrish 
declensional paradigms, and then, in order to 
restore the proto-Keltic declensions, set out, with 
tentative trau^ations : first, twenty-five Gaulish 
inscriptions, twenty-five Gaulish coin- legends, the 
Gaulish glossary preserved in a ninth-century MS. 
at Vienna (first published by Endlicher), and 
twelve Ogham inscriptions. The Gaulish inscrip- 
tions were placed in three groups: five in the 
North-Etruscan character from Italy (Todi, Novara, 
Limone, Verona, and Este) ; seven in Greek cha- 
racters from the south of France, not far from 
the Greek colony of Massilia (Vaison, Nimes, St 
Remy, and Malanci^ne); and thirteen in Roman 
characters, from Vieux-Poltiers, Volnay, Autun, 
Dijon, Alise, Vieil-Evreux, Neris-les-Bains, Gueret, 
Nevers, Beaumont, Poitiers, Bourges, and Paris. 
The Ogham inscriptions were from Trallong, 
Cilgeran, and St. Dogmael*s in Wales, Fardel in 
Devonshire, and the rest from Ireland. The 
grammatical results deriyable from these linguistic 
monuments were then classified. The traces of 
declension discoverable in the British languages 
were set forth. The changes which the desiuences 
have undergone in the passage from proto-Keltic 
to Old- Irish were then stated; and then an 
attempt was made to restore the chief Old-Celtic 
declensional paradigms. The general result is 
that the Celtic limgnages possessed, and to some 
extent still possess, a complete declensional system ; 
stems corresponding with all those in Latin, Greek 
and Sanskrit, except feminine stems in o, stems in 
long ft, participial stems in vtakB^ and labial steins ; 
three genders and numbers; and, besides the 
ordinary cases, a locative singular, an ablative 
singular, and two instrumentals— one found only 
in the singular, representing the Indo-European 
-d, the other found in the singular, dual, and 
plural, lepresenting the Indo-European -bhi. The 
paper concluded with three sections on the declen- 
sion of the neo-Celtic adjectives, pronouns, and 
numerals, and a list of some of the native gram- 
matical terms. Incidentally, the twelve verbal 
forms found in the Gfaulish inscriptions were dis- 
cussed, and some interesting equations (e.g.^ Irish 
art, ** stone "= T^rpa) were suggested. 

Anthropolooical Institute. — {Tuesday, Feb. 24.) 

Mr. Fraxcis Galton, President, in the Chair. — 
A paper on ** The Race-Types of the Jews," by 
Dr. A. Neubauer, was read. The opinion that tlie 
Jewish race have kept their blood unmixed is 



based chiefly on the fact that a Jew is almost at 
once recognised among thousands of others. From 
the earliest times, however, we find evidence of 
intermixture. Abraham's son Ishmael was the 
offspring of an Arabian woman ; Joseph married 
an Egyptian, and Moses a Midianite. David 
descends from Ruth the Moabitess ; Solomon is the 
son of a Hittite woman, and he himself had foreign 
wives. We are often reminded in the Bible of 
the non- Jewish women who came in contact with 
the Israelites, and undoubtedly the ^'proselvtes" 
increased the mixture of races by marrying /ewish 
women. At Rome the conversions were numeorous, 
and, of course, the converts frequently married 
Jews. Evidence was also adduced of inter- 
marriages in later times between Jews and 
Christians of various races. The differences 
between the Spanish -Portuguese Jews and the 
German-Polish Jews were so marked, that*in the 
Middle Ages they were believed, by the Jews 
themselves, to have descended from different 
tribes— Judah and Benjamin respectively. But 
the Italian Jews, both in features and habits, 
stand between the rough German and the polished 
Spanish Jews, and there is no evidence of any 
systematic emigration of the various tribes. The 
pronunciation of Hebrew words also varies, and 
this variation is bdiieved by Dr. Neabauer to be 
due to the influenoe of the language spoken by 
the surrounding peoples. The difficulties of ob- 
taining accurate measurements of Jews are veiy 
great, and but few skulls have been examined ; aU 
evidence, however, goes to disprove the existence 
of any pure Jewish tjpe, uninfluenced by contact 
with the nations among which they dwell. — Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs read a paper on **The Racial 
Characteristics of Modem Jews." After enumera- 
ting the various cle^ses of Jews now existing, 
the enquiry was limited to the biostatics and 
anthropometry of the Ashkenazim Jews who form 
more them, nine-tenths of the whole number. 
Their superior fecundity and vitality were found 
to be due to social causes, and were, therefore, 
only secondarily racial; an indication of racial 
influences was found, however, in the fact that 
mixed marriages between Jews and Christians are 
infertile. Jews enjoy no immunity from any 
special diseases ; but they are more often colour- 
blind, blind, deaf, and insane than others, owing, 
perhaps, to their life in cities, and to their frequent 
intermarriages. Jews were then shown to be the 
shortest of all Europeans except the Magyars, and 
to have the narrowest chest. Their skulls are 
mostly brachycephalic. An examination of over 
100,000 Jews showed that they have darker hair 
and eyes than those of any nation in Northern 
Europe, though nearly one-flfth of the Jews have 
blue eyes, and they have nearly twice as many 
red-haired individuals as the inhabitants of the 
Continent^ A number of composite photographs 
of Jewish boys, prepared by Mr. Galton, were 
exhibited to show the Jewish type, and were com- 
pared with early representations of Jews in 
Assyrian art. The Jewish face was said to be a 
combination of Semitic features and Ghetto ex- 
pression. Turning to the question of the purity 
of the race, it was pointed out that this depended 
on the number of proselytes made by Jews in 
ancient and mediaeval times. The earlier prose- 
lytes, before the foundation of Christianity, were 
mostly fellow-Semites, and would not affect Uie 
type; while the numbers made afterwards were 
too small to modify the race, owing to their 
infertility and the tendency of the offspring to 
revert to the Jewish parent. A considerable 
number of Jews, the Cohens or descendants of 
Aaron, were not allowed to many proselytes, and 
must, consequently, be tolerably pure. The 
general conclusion reached was, therefore, in 
mvour of the purity of the Jewish race. 



FINE ART. 

The Store- City of Pithom and the Route of the 
Exodti8. By Edouard Na\'ille. Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund. (Triibner.) 

M. Naville's Memoir on Pithom is a clear 
record of the most important discovery of 
modem times in the field of Old Testament 
research. The results of Assyrian archaeology 



are deeply interesting as complefsng and HItib- 
trating the story of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah ; but they do not touch the remote 
period of the Sojourn and the Exodus, nor 
contribute anything to the debated dates of 
the biblical documents. Only the beaiing of 
the AiSax^ and the Inscription of Abercius on 
New Testament criticism, can be compared to 
that of M. Naville's discovery on the criticism 
of the Old Testament. It mast now be 
admitted that a portion of the Pentateuch 
could only have been composed, however 
afterwards annotated, within the memory of 
the events which it relates, and, farther, that 
the doubts as to the historic character of the 
Sojourn and the Exodus lately common in the 
writings of the ** advanced" school of critics 
are no longer tenable, and tbat their various 
theories of the dates of the Old Testament 
documents must be largely revised. But it is 
most gratifying to add that no attack on 
M. NaviUe's facts or conclusions has come 
from the quarter where they migbt have been 
thought most unwelcome. The "advanced" 
German, Dutch, and Scottisb critics are far 
too truth-loving and too inteliigent to contro- 
vert new facts or self-evident conclusions, 
even if they have to change once more their 
ever-changing position. The only serious 
argument on the other eide has proceeded from 
the late eminent Egyptologist, Br. Lepsius, 
who in maintaining that the site excavated hy 
M. l^aville was Rameses not Pithom, does not 
invalidate the importaace of the discovery, 
though, as a consequence of his view, we 
should have to imagine the Israelites marching 
out of Egypt from East to West, which, of 
course, is a reduetio ad absurdutn. This lapse 
was no doubt due to the failing health of the 
illustrious pioneer of a sound treatment of 
the Sojourn and Exodus in their relation to 
Egyptian documents. Were Lepsius right in 
his last essay, the startling coincidence of the 
unearthing of a store-city of the Oppression 
on the line of the march out of Egypt, would 
prove little less under the name of Barneses 
than under that of Pithom ; there would only be 
a want of the minute geographical agreements 
which enforce the value of this central fact 
The general conclusion would be the same, but 
it would lack that astonishing completeness 
which it gains from M. Naville's geographical 
study on the spot of the surrounding regions. 
Dr. firugsch, with his wonted frankness, has 
hastened to admit M. Naville's oonclusions 
and to publish his assent in a learned piper, 
which is nothing less than a complete 
surrender of* the theory of the route of thai 
Exodus which he maintained in all his most 
important works for a course of years, ^fl 
other criticism worthy the name has appcarel 
This is as well, for no one but the master o| 
Egyptian geography, Dr. Brugsch, could 
with any weight until IC Kaville had m 
his own statement. This is said with a i 
knowledge of the sern^ces of Miss Amelia 
Edwards in making known the results of 
Nayille's work from time to time; for 
articles were rather ,in the way of comm 
than of criticism; but it is interesting 
notice that, after concluding a series of pa; 
in Knowledge, written in support of 
Lepsius's identification of the site of Pithi{ 
with Eameses, she, like I>r. Brugsch, was il 
mediately convinced of the truth by the cog^j 
logic of M. KavlLle's inscriptions. 
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K. VaTilIe's memoir leaves nothing to be 
desired : it is complete, clear, and illastrated 
bj every monument discovered. There conld 
1)6 no better proof of the wisdom of Sir 
EnsmuB Wilson in welcoming the proposal to 
ttf whether one of the most eminent Egypto- 
logistB would not also be one of the most 
iQco608ful explorers. 

Having been appoinied to conduct tlie first 
lewon's work in Egypt; M. I^aviUe, on reach- 
ing Cairo, sought H • Maspero's advice, and 
FBMlTed on beginning work at Tell-el- 
]f askhatah, the site identified by Lepsius with 
Rameses. Before doing so he went to Is- 
mailiah in order to examine the monuments 
discovered at Tell-el-Maskhutah by M. 
Jailloa and removed to that town. Able to 
read the inscriptions with facility, IC- I^aville 
ifflmediate^ aiscovered that the solar god, 
Tain, was the ohiel divinity worshipped at the 
boned town, and that oonsequently its sacred 
name was necessarily Pi-Tum, ^*tie abode of 
Tom." Therefore, Tell-el-Maskhutah con- 
cealed not Kameses, bnt a Pithom, perhaps 
the aster treasure- or store-city built by the 
Isnelites early in the time of the great 
oppiesdon. Ex{)loration revealed the true 
chiracler of tlie place. "Within a great crude 
brick waQ, in the form of a square, stood the 
small ancient town and its little temple, and 
also a series of remarkable structures^ unlike 
anything else discovered in Egypt — chambers 
veiy sohdiy built ol crude bride and mortar, 
with walls two or three yards thick and 
entered from the top. These were unques- 
tumably store-houses. If the appearance of 
theae remarkable chambers were not enough 
to prQre their use, the titie of one of ti^e 
prieits of the place, in an inscription found by 
3L Naville, leaves no room for hesitation. He 
is called Mer-ar, " the keeper of the store- 
liouse," Thus this Pithom is the store-citj 
of that name built by the Israelites in their 
bondage. 

The monuments diseovered revealed also 
the civil name oi the place, Thuku. or Thukei, 
**first a region," then " the name of the chief 
itj or the capital of the district." It may 
be mentioned that each Egyptian town had 
^^ Mcred or temple name, derived from the 
'hief object of worship, and its civil name, just 
"We sp^ak o! St. Albans, while the place also 
wtiins the Roman name of Verulamium sur- 
Tiving as Verulam. Thtiku had long ago been 
i Jentified by Dr. Brugsch with Succoth. This 
beatification has met vrith a degree of oppo- 
ntioQ, in which, some years ago, I concuri^. 
It is well to note the result of the rapid 
moTcment of Egyptian and Assyrian research, 
W which every woric in which a text is trans- 
*^ted, or even a name quoted, must be more 
or less out ol date in a few years. The 
aakers of books who quote indiscriminately 
*btcTer a writer has published in the 
•'urse of forty or fifty years are either 
lUrtly ignorant or wilfully malicious, or both. 
To return to Succoth. A careful study 
^i Dr. Brugsch's argument {Aeg. ZeiUekrift, 
'•^^S, p. 7) convincingly shows that the inter- 
Wge of the Egyptian th and Hebrew D is 
l^ite regular, as indeed comparative phil- 
"^Jgy would lead us to expect. M. I^aville, 
'^^erriag to Dr. Brugsch, thus summarises the 
'^dence— ." ih is often transcribed in Greek 
•nd Coptic by <r, and in Hebrew by D. The 
»"» rf Xtpiryvm (Sebennytus, Theb-neUr) is 



a striking proof of this assertion, which is 
corroborated t>y the spelling of many common 
names. I need not dwell on this philological 
demonstration, wliich seem? to me quite 
conclusive" (p, 6). Succothj which means 
" tents/' H. KaviUe takes to be the nearest 
Hebrew word, compariag the case of *^ Mesu " 
and ^'Motheh,'' the Egyptian and Hebrew 
names of Moses. 

In later times the Egyptian cities often 
acquired a Greek name also, usually the 
translation of the sacred name. Thus Pithom 
became Heroopolis, shortened by the Romans 
to Ero. This may be either a translation of 
Pithom, Hero or Heron being used as the 
equivalent of Tum in the obelisk inscription, 
translated in Ammianus Maroeliinus, or it may 
be "store-city," from the Egyptian **Ar," a 
store-house, and this is the more likely origin, 
a& ]tf. NaviUe holds, no doubt because of the 
consequent reasonableness of the Eoman Ero. 

Geographically, the identity of Heroopolis 
is a matter of great consequence, inasmuch 
as it shows that in the classical period the. 
Heroopolite Gulf, or Gulf of Suez, though 
perhaps partly dried up, and kept navigable 
by means of a canal, did undoubtedly include 
Lake Timsah; while at the time of the 
Exodus there must have been, on geological 
indications, a continuous basin. 

The true interest of this reconstruction of 
the map of Eastern Lower Egypt lies in its 
bearing on the route of the Exodus. Before 
M. Naville attacked Tell-el-Maskhutah, it was 
uncertain whether the Israelites marched by 
the Wadi-t-Tumeylat, where the site lies, or 
by the Valley of the Wanderings, parallel to 
the other wadi but leading from above Cairo to 
Suez, while the researches of Dr. Brugsch 
had shown the possibility ot another route far 
to the northward, not crossing the Bed Sea, 
but passing along the narrow strip of sand 
between Lake Serbonis and the Mediterranean, 
a route subject to be submerged by the sea. 
The position of Succoth as a town and district 
once fixed the line of march is determined. 
M. Naville has found the first resting-place 
of the Hebrews, and has so positively ascer- 
tained the line of march and the place where 
the sea was crossed. This is a disoovery of 
the highest consequence, quite worth the 
small cost of M. T^aville's exploration. Kot 
only can he lay down the direction of the 
route of the Exodus, but he is also able to 
show, on grounds of high probability, the 
position of other places eastward of Succoth 
mentioned in the Bible. As to Barneses, he 
hazards no conjecture, but it is not improbable 
that in the present season ho will ascertain 
its site. This done, and the other places 
determined by excavation on the spot, we 
shall have a positive knowledge of the whole 
route of the Exodus as well defined as that 
of any great march of modem times — a mar- 
vellous linking together of the present with 
the remotely distant past. 

M. NaviUe's method in this part of the 
inquiry is most instructive. Generations of 
critics have handled the geographical problem 
until it has seemed impossible to see anything 
in the clear light necessary to the discovery 
of truth. Thus it has always been supposed 
that the Hebrews went from town to 
town ; Hameses the starting point, Succoth, 
Etham, have been regarded as so many 
towns. No one seems to have thought 



of the *'Land of Rameses," or the "Land 
of Thuku." M. Naville, perhaps with the 
insight one gains in worHng on the spot, 
insists on the unreasonableness of forcing a 
great body of people into a space far too small 
for them and into inevitable oonfiict with the 
Egyptian garrisons. To him each station 
means the region, and thus he identifies 
Etham, the third, not with the Egyptian 
Khetem the stronghold, a singularly inappro- 
priate place, but with the border-land of 
Atima or Atuma, mentioned in the picturesque 
story of the ''Wanderings of Saneha" and 
elsewhere, in a geographical connexion, which 
leaves no doubt of its lying in this neighbour- 
hood. Pihahiroth, Migdol and Baal-Zephon, 
the landmarks of the Passage of the Bed Sea, 
are placed with high probability respectively 
near Pithom, at the Serafieum, and at some 
place like Sheykh-en-Nedek, on what was the 
eastern shore of the sea. The identification 
of Pihahiroth with Pikeheret or Pikerehet, 
which appears from the evidence of the im- 
portant inscription of Ptolemy Philadelphos 
to have been very near Pithom, is highly prob- 
able. If it be accepted, we must suppose the 
last march towards the sea to have covered 
little ground to the eastward, as indeed the 
circumstances of the narrative imply in 
relating the change of direction. 

These results by no means . exhaust the 
fruit of M. Naville's work for the Egypt 
Exploration Eund. The positive deter- 
mination of the foundation of Pithom by 
Bamses II. setties all doubt as to his having 
been the great oppressor and his son Menptah 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus. This is a his- 
torical result of primary value, though it is 
less striking than the geographical identifica- 
tions, as but little doubt on the subject remained 
in the minds of reasonable scholars. 

Pithom has not yielded many monuments, 
but the few discovered are of the first order. 
The hawk with the name of Ramses the 
founder and the statue of the Recorder of 
Pithom, of the Bubastite period, have en- 
riched the British Museum, and the Boolak 
Museum has, with other inscriptions, the 
Stone of Pithom, a decree of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos in hieroglyphics, which afiords a 
large contribution to the history and geography 
of Egypt. Particularly it throws great light 
on that king's relations with Ethiopia and the 
foundation of Ptolema'is Theron for the pur- 
pose of importing elephants, as well as afford- 
ing a mass of most curious geographical and 
statistical information. Those who know the 
want of materials for the history of the 
Ptolemies, especially Philadelphos, will wel- 
come this fresh document. 

The inscriptions have been carefully en- 
graved, and thus everything in the way of 
record has been permanentiy preserved, with a 
full commentary by the £scoverer. An ex- 
cellent map of the route of the Israelites, 
generously contributed by M. Paid Chaix, of 
(Geneva, and a plan of Pithom, are included in 
the fifteen illustrations. 

As one of the honorary secretaries of the 
Egypt Exploration Eund, I forbear to make 
any comment on the work of that society in 
producing this volume ; but I would add that 
continued support will ensure the publication 
of a series of memoirs recording the work of 
each season. Mr. Petrie's first Memoir on 
Tanis is in the printer's hands, and the plates 
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are now completed, so that it may be issued 
in the present spring ; and it is to be hoped 
that this year's work, both of M. Nayille and 
Mr. Petrie, will afford fresh memoirs not less 
interesting than those on Fithotn and Tanis. 

EEonrALD Stuasi Pools. 



CORRESPONBENOE. 

THE HOLBBIN SOCIETY'S " TEWHDANNCKH." 

Manchester: Feb. S4, 1886. 

As the i>ablisher of the works reproduced for 
the Holbem Society I must ask to be allowed a 
few words in reply to Mr. Conway's criticism 
of the Tewrdannckh, 

It is unnecessary to explain here why the 
second edition was used instead of the first ; 
but I may say that in some respects the second 
edition is better than the first, and for all prac- 
tical punK)66S is equal to it. 

If, as Mr. Conway says, the copy we used was 
mUhaundf then the first edition must have been 
wrong, for I collated every page of our repro- 
duction with a very fine copy of the first edition, 
and found every page in its proper place ; but 
there were two pages missing from the first 
edition. 

As to the process employed I shall be glad to 
adopt any improvement in photo-lithography. 
I never heard of the Mr. Hirth named oy 3ur. 
Conway. 

I find no omissions in the reproduction 
excepting the blank pages. They were in their 
places when the copies were sent to the binder, 
and I can only conclude that he thought they 
were superfiuous and removed them. 

A. Bbothebs. 



THE Z0A17 BXFLOnATION FUND. 

Bo6ton,.n.S.A : Feb. 6, 1K6. 
Noting the comments of Mr. J. Edward 
Pfeiffer m the Aoademy of January 24, allow 
me to say that the subscriptions in tiiie United 
States for Zoan and the Biblical-historical 
work of the Egypt Exploration Fund come 
largdh^ from scholars and men of eminence in 
the Cmuroh (t.e., reli^ous denominations as 
well as the Episcopal Church), and that this is 
true particularly of late, as I may sometime 
show m your columns. The only ** lukewarm- 
ness " here is on the jMurt of rich business men, 
who coidd, if they would, give largely to the 
invaluable explorations. But many of them do 
not know these excavations to be more than 
ordinary archaelogical work ; some are pledged 
to prac^cal home charities ; and " the times " 
are hard. Since January 13, of thirty-two 
subscriptions received, more than half are from 
prelates, divines and educators, after whose 
names D.D., or both LL.D. and D.D., are 
written. Wm, C. Winslow, 

Hon. Treasurer for America. 



BOMAir MILBSTOinS DI800VEBED IN YORKSHIRE. 
S49 West Derby Road, LlTetpool : Feb. 14, ISBS. 

About the commencement of the year 1880 
there was found in the town of Castlerord, near 
Pontefraot, in Yorkshire, dose to the Boman 
road which passes through the town, at a depth 
of three feet, a Boman milestone, four and a 
half feet high, and one foot in diameter. No 
account of it appears to have been published ; 
but it was removed to the garden of Mr, Joseph 
Brewerton at Half Acres, a short distance firom 
the place of its discovery, where it now 
remains. 

I am indebted to the Eev. W. C. Lukis for 
the first information as to its existence ; and, on 
asking Mr. Brewerton for information as to the 
inscription it bore, I received a copy of a most 
confused mass of letters, from which no sense 



whatever could be gathered. I, however, con- 
sidered that in one line I detected the word yoly- 
SIAKO, and by suggesting that the inscription 
commenced with imp. , and by filling up the lines 
with some of the usual formulae for comparison 
with the stone, and afterwards by an inter- 
change of letters on some of the doubtful 
poiots, I have succeeded in reducing it to 
mtelligibility, though there is still much to be 
deciphered. I notice these facts more par- 
ticuLirly, as I do not wish every letter to be 
guaranteed ; and, as a photograim is about to 
be taken, the reading may possibly be emended 
in several points. 

The stone has some peculiar characteristics. 
It has been set up, in the first place, in the 
reign of the Emperor Dedus A D. 249-51 ; and, 
on his death, it appears to have been turned 
upside down, and an inscription to his suc- 
cessors, the joint emperors Gbllus and Yolu- 
sianus, cut upon the other end. Tins last 
inscription, which is deddedly tiiie most perfect, 
runs as follows : 

IMPP 
. . 0. YIBIO 
GALLO ST 0. Y. 
YOLYSIA 
KG . P. F. 
AYOO. EB 
... 

In the second line OAESS or OAB might be 
expected at the commencement, but Mr. 
Brewerton informs me he makes out KB; in 
the seventh I should expect Y& . M . F, but Mr. 
Brewerton, after several examinations, reports 
XX H. The whole inscription I would read : 
ImperatorihiLS Cae{8arihu8) C. Vihio Oallo et 
a V. Volunano P{iis) F{dicihuB) Augiugtia) 
Eburaco m{tllia) p{a8$uum) XXL It woidd 
thus mark twenty-one Koman miles from 
Eburacum (York). Castieford is generally 
thought to have been the site of the Boman 
station called in Fifth Iter of Antoninus 
Legediumt and in the Eighth Iter Lagecium, 
in each being named as twenty-one. Boman 
miles from York, the distance thus agreeing 
with the numerals upon the stone. 

The other, and earlier, inscription is more 
difficult to unravel, the stone being more worn. 
The three first lines seem however undoubtedly 
to be 

IMP • 

c . M . Q 

DECIO 



.... 
• • . . 
.... 
... 



The remaining four lines are obscure. The first 
of them (the fourth of the inscription) as sent, 
looks like PBOa. ; it may be teg., a frequent 
abbreviation of teaiano in this emperor's 
inscriptions followed by Pio, the o being in the 
next line, which seems to commence wit^ 
OF. ligulate (the F for Fdici), followed by o.M. 
The two remaining lines at present seem like 
OQ followed by nrviCTO. But with l^e ex- 
ception of the commencement Imp{eratori) 
C(aesart) C(aio) M(e$9io) Q{uinto) Dedo^ I can 
say nothing with certainty. 

I hope, however, shortiy to receive a photo- 
graph of the stone, when I will communicate 
tne result of a critical examination. In the 
meantime, I must be absolved from any errors 
in the reading of the obscure portions. 

W. Thompson Watkin. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOQT. 

Me. p. G. Haiceeton's work on Landscape 
will be published on Mardi 12. 

Engoueaged by the success of last year's 



exhibition in Arlington Street, the Dudboss of 
Leeds has decided to hold another this year in 
aid of the Girls' Friendly Society's Club and 
Becreation Booms for Working and Factory 
Girls in East London. By permission of the 
Marchioness of Downshire it will be held at 
24 Belgrave Square. Miniatares will again be 
the promioent feature. 

Whbthee as portrait or as work of art, 
nothing finer has been published latdy thanliiL 
Lipoid Flameng's etching of Prof. Huxley, 
after Mr. John Collier's well-remembeied 
picture. For the striking likeness of the face— 
and still more of the attitude— the painter is 
respoDsible; and it must be no little satasf ac- 
tion to him to feel that he has achieved his 
masterpiece in this portrait of his father-in-law. 
As regards the repxxKluction, there is, we fear, 
no Englishman who could have executed tibe 
work with so much faithfulness, and with sncb 
a marvellous added effect of Ught and shade. 
It is the mark of the true artist thus to inter- 
pret rather than reproduce. The etching is 
issued by the Fine Art Society, whom we £iTe 
to thank for a remark proof. 

Messes. Field & Tube have sent us speci- 
mens of prints in red and brown which they 
are publishing from the original copper- 
plates engraved by Bartolozzi and his pupils 
nearly a century ago. Some of the plates, it 
appears, were omy used for a few impressions ; 
ana they are certainly still in very fine con- 
dition. The result is not a littie helped by 
the careful manner in which the present 
prints have been made. The engraving of 
**Love Healed," by Bobert Cooper after Sam 
Shelley, which bears date 1798, is a particularly 
pleasing example of the sohooL 

Feom Malta we receive two more papers by 
the indefatigable antiquarian. Dr. A A. 
Oamana — on the discovery of an isolated 
tomb-cave in Qozo in June 1884, and on 
an exploration made by him of a duster of 
tomb-caves in the Oasal Safi, Malta, in October 
of the same year. The latter paper is the 
best, as Dr. Camana was able to describe the 
place caref uUy before its destruction by the 
farmer, a fate which he was too late to aveit 
from the Qozo specimen. Both are illus- 
trated by photographs, those of Safi being of 
special interest. 

The works of the late Mr. Harry Johnson, 
whose sudden death at the commencement of 
this year excited so much sympathy and regret, 
will be sold next week by Messrs. Christie, 
The pupil and friend of MiUler, by whose side 
he worked in Lycia, and also of David Gox^ 
Mr. Johnson established a style of his own iz 
the pure water-colour which is the great ohara 
of the English school ; and, like Snncan anc 
Leitch, he was one of the most distingoishec 
ornaments of the spring exhibitions. His ^ 
tensive knowledge of Greeoe (which he visiteo 
with the late Mr. Falooner Poole), ^ 
Minor, Spain, and Italy, besides his familisntj 
with the wildLer regions of Bngland and Soot- 
land, render this collection singularly into' 
resting. 

The well-known firm of Alinari at Floreno 
have lately made some very important an< 
successful additions to their huge gallery o 
photographs. These include the frescoes bj 
Giotto and others in the Church of St Francis 
at Assisi, and those by SignoreUi at Orvieto. 

The Society of Lady Artists {Femme$ Peintrt 
et Sctdpteura) open their ifc^nmikl exhibition u 
Paris to-day. 

The French Government have purchased tw) 
examples of the art of the late Eva Qonzal^ 
«* Nich^," a pastel, and a litUe picture caUet 
<* Entree dujardin." 
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M^vinr readers of iHe Academy will be inter- 
ested to Imow that Mr. Bassano, of Bond Street, 
his just taken a very successful portrait of Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards on the large scale known 
B8 a panel. The likeness is admirable, and the 
photographer's work has been skilfully done. 



THE STAGE. 

THB OOHEDT AT THE COITBT THEATRE. 



"Lbs FouBCHAiLDAULT " is one of the later, 
and it is not one of the better, comedies of 
Emile Augier; but it is free from certain of the 
blemishes which disfigure the adaptation of it 
at the Court Theatre. Yet, taken on the 
whole, we are not prepared to say that Mr. 
Albeiy could have done other than he has 
done, if his object was to satisfy an English 
audience. He has done one thing, at all events, 
tow&rda satisfying them — ^he has avoided 
offending them. He has not courted the dis- 
approval of that tribunal of the nursery- 
goTemess of which we wrote a fortnight 
since ; jadged by the standard of the school- 
room the work is excellent, since its propriety 
is unassailable. It is true, of course, that 
Mr. Albery, in tempering this wind of the 
French drama to the shorn lamb of the English 
schoolroom, has in one or two instemces made 
the play ridiculous. Much of its motive is 
impossible. To begin with, Mr. Denham 
iroald never have tt^cn advantage of an in- 
formality in the marriage ceremony to break 
off a connection of which if he was weary he 
was weary simply because he had no stability 
in him. The lady to whom he had allied 
himself was aa unexceptionable woman, re- 
plete with tenderness and grace. They both 
had thought they were married to each other, 
and he is not likely to have left her even if 
there was a fault in the ceremony. But 
imagine them, on the other hand, never to 
have supposed themselves married, then they 
mayeanfy^have separated, and without great 
heaitlessness on his part ; since, with no in- 
fliction of the wound of surprifie, he might 
hare left the lady and married himself to 
*' another." The character might not even 
then have been worthy of our deepest esteem, 
bnt it would at least have lain within the 
limits of our understanding. As it is, even 
to men of the world, this peculiar man of the 
▼orld is a little incomprehensible. 

Again, Haidee, the young American heroine, 
vho stays in the house of Mr. Denham, and 
of his second and legitimate wife, is beset 
with difficulties that are absolutely artificial. 
In the French piece, where the reputation of 
an ingenue has necessarily the frs^ility of a 
Dresden china figure, it is of course quite 
natond that her good fame shall be damned 
for ever if ahe takes a walk with a man. But 
in England it is impossible to conceive that 
any gross scandal should have attached itself 
to a young woman who liked exercise because 
she liked it in company ; and as the man was 
nnmarried as well as the woman, the most 
that would have been said of the two if they 
walked out a great deal together, was that 
thiy were preparing for the adventure of 
mitrimony. An engagement to marry might, 
-»ftcr all, never follow; but the very worst 
tl-at could be said, even if they were both 
unmarried, was that they were then on the 
»ve of it. Yet in Mr. Albery 's version of 
£mile Augier's bolder if less agreeable drama 



a man, who is not really seriously in love with 
Haid6e at all, is implored and conjured to 
take her to him as his wife because they have 
taken certain rides together, and village 
gossip has fastened on the circumstance. Tins 
is very feeble indeed. And that the two deep 
weaknesses of dramatic construction which we 
have mentioned should not have destroyed the 
interest of the piece altogether, says very much 
for the piece, and perhaps yet more for the 
actors. And the truth indeed is that Mr. 
Albery is far from having only made mistakes. 
If he has in crucial points enfeebled the plot, 
he has likewise in many places strengthened 
the interest. But he has shifted its ground. 
He has transferred the interest in a very great 
measure from the serious to the comic por- 
tions of the play, and has enriched these with 
brilliant, if sometimes inappropriate, wit. As 
it is at the Court we are not greatly moved by 
the scandal about Haidee. That can look 
after itself. We know that it will presently 
subside, and need never have arisen at all. 
But we are vastly entertained by Mrs. John 
"Wood's exquisite unreasonableness — ^the un- 
reasonableness of a spoilt woman, educated 
enough to talk but not enough to think. And 
we recognise real perception of character, and 
the power to portray it, in Mr. Arthur Cecil* s 
sketch of a " society " clergyman, the Re- 
verend Lord William Whitehead. 

Mrs. John Wood plays with unremitting 
zest the part of the disagreeable woman who 
is the legitimate Mrs. Denham. In life, shel- 
tered under the bulwark of a marriage cer- 
tificate, such a person is unavoidably intolera- 
ble — on the stage her wrongheadedness and 
her cruel density are but continuously amus- 
ing. Mrs. Wood has probably in reality a 
part of fair length, but however short her 
part may be it will always seem fairly long, 
because she possesses, in a measure beyond 
that of her comrades, the faculty of making 
every sentence and every word **tell." Mr. 
Arthur Cecil is deliciously unctuous and per- 
suasive, and even when it is clear that the 
Eeverend Lord William Whitehead is an arch 
humbug, you scarcely wish him away — ^let 
him stay by all means : he is such excellent 
company. Mv. Conway looks and beanr him- 
self still almost as the perfection of youthful 
manliness as the man whose society Haidee 
distinctly relished. That little flirtation had 
at least, you feel, a raiion ^^tre. Much more 
serious work than f aUs to the lot of the en- 
gaging Mr. Conway — who is, after all, an 
actor and an artist as well as a pleasant figure — 
is undertaken by Mr. John Clayton. He is 
the natural son of Mr. Denham, and, at the 
instigation of his mother, who always loves 
Mr. Denham unselfishly, he comes to Mr. 
Denham's rescue when business disasters sur- 
round him. And he is deeply in love with 
Haidee, and yet, till the very end, is prepared 
to resign her to another. Mr. Clayton is often 
at his best when making a sacrifice with 
masculine resignation : a little of the spirit of 
" All for Her "—the spirit of " The Tale of 
Two Cities" — clings to him stiU. He 
bears himself bravely. Mr. Edward Price 
as Mr. Denham is hardly successful. Of 
the ladies we have thus far only men- 
tioned Mrs. Wood. Miss Lydia Foote appears 
with becoming grace and dignity as the 
woman who has been abandoned by her 
sometime husband, and who finds solace in the 



devotion of a son. She is not truly emotional, 
but she has the tender stateliness of a French 
marquise. Miss Norreys plays Mr. Denham's 
daughter with the chann of a lively simplicity. 
And Miss Marion Terry, real enough as usual 
in the scenes of anxiety and trouble, comes, 
once or twice, in the lighter passages, where 
she is meant to be gay, within measurable 
distance of the expression of happiness. 

Fbedsbice Wbdmobs. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT C0N0EBT8. 

Last Thursday week the Bach Choir gave the 
first London performance of Dr. C. H. H. 
Parry's music to ** Prometheus Unbound." 
The composer has taken scenes from Shelley's 
lyrical drama. First we have the mighty 
Titan, in spite of his sufferings, defying Jupiter 
and prophesying his overthrow: fair spirits 
summoned by the Earth come to comfort and to 
cheer him. The short orchestral introduction 
is rafcher vague, but the opening Prometiheus 
monologue shows dramatic power ; and in the 
choruses which follow the composer tries hard 
first to depict the cruel furies, then the fair 
spirits; yet his success seems in inverse pro- 
portion to his effort; there are some fine 
thoughts, but these are hidden, or partially 
obscured, by a restless striving after originality. 
The second scene, in which the Demogorgon 
bids Jupiter descend with him to the abyss, 
commences with some wild strains ; but in the 
choruses of unseen spirits and Hours there are 
some most effective passages, and Dr. Parry's 
mind, ** late so dusk," seems inspired by the 
new '^ life of Hope and Power" of whicmthe 
spirits sing. *' Prometheus" is a clever and 
ambitious, but we cannot say successful, work. 
It was written for the Gloucester Festival of 
1880, and since then Dr. Parry has produced 
music more masterly in construction, more 
effective in development, and therefore more 
satisfactory and more interesting to the hearer. 
The p^ormance, so far as orchestra and chorus 
were concerned, was fairly good; the solo 
vocalists were* Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss H. 
Wilson, and Messrs. Lloyd and Brereton, who 
all sang well. After this came the '* Pastoral 
Symphony" from Bach's Christmas Oratorio. 
Special instruments had been constructed to 
enable Messrs. Horton and Lebon to play the 
original Oboi d'Amore parts. In Bach's score 
these instruments are used in combination with 
the obsolete Oboi di Caccia ; by using the one 
set without the other the proper balanoe of tone 
was not obtained — ^the bassoons were over-* 

Sowered. As heard at this concert, the Oboi 
'Amore had but little of the "veiled and 
pathetic " tone about which we read in books. 
The programme concluded with F. Kiel's " Star 
of BetUehem," an oratorio for solo voices, 
chorus, organ, and orchestra. This work, pro- 
duced in Qermany about two years ago. Dears 
strong traces of the past, and but few, if any, 
of the present. The composer's recitatives are 
old-fashioned, his melodies simple, and his 
fugues dever, but the music lacks everything 
that is needed in these days to make an oratorio 
attractive. With all its faults. Dr. Parry's 
work was far more acceptable: a composer 
struggling with his thoughts and expressing 
them in imperfect language is better tnan one 
who speaks clearly, but has little to say. The 
whole of the concert was conducted by Mr. G. 
Goldschmidt, with his usual care. 

At the Crystal Palace concert, Saturday, 
February 21, Raff's Symphony, No. 11 in A 
minor, "Winter," was performed for the first 
time. The hand of death was on the composer 
ere he had quite completed it, for it is published 
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as ** revised and edited by Max Erdmanns- 
dorfer." It forms the last of the four sympho- 
nies in illustration of the seasons; its three 
predecessors hare been given at the Palace, and 
though in all of them we were able to trace the 
composer's experienced hand, there was a want 
of freshness, and at the same time an increased 
tendency to diffuseness. Even in his best days 
Baff was seldom free from this fault, and in 
this "Winter" Symphony we find all his old 
failings, and stiU greater prolixity. It is 
scarcdy necessary to describe the work in 
detail ; for although musicians were naturally 
curious to hear the ** song of the swan," it is 
not likely often to be played. Let us admire 
the composer who worted so laboriously to the 
very end ; but in future he will be best called .to 
remembrance by his "ImWalde," **Lenore" 
symphonies, or oy the above-mentioned. The 
performance luider Mr. Manns was extremelv 
good: the lively " Cameval" was given with 
immense spirit. Mr. Max Pauer played Men- 
delssohn's f> minor concerto ; but the perform- 
ance was a tame one, and in the Finale the 
young pianist did not exhibit his usual neatness 
and precision : he afterwards gave with success 
solos byfiendel and Schumann. Mdlle. Lido 
was the voccdist. 

Last Saturday the "Handel Society" gave 
its first public concert at St. James's Hall. The 
work chosen for performance was Handel's 
** Saul," which has not, we believe, been heard 
in London since 1852. Of course everyone 
knows the " Dead March " and the fine choi-uses, 
"Envy, eldest bom of Hell," "Gird on thy 
sword" ; but the rest of the work, aa compared 
with some of his other oratorios, may be con- 
sidered dry. On Satiirday a great many numbers 
were wisely cut out. In the programifie-book 
attention was called to an article of Mr. E. Prout's, 
on the orchestration of Saul, which appeared 
last year in the Musical Times, If the organist, 
Mr. E. G. Croager, had studied that article 
and also Dr. Chrysander's account of "Saul," 
ho would probably have more closely followed 
the composer's intentions. We say Mr. Croager, 
though perhaps, he was only obeying the con- 
ductor's orders. In the absence of a harpsi- 
chord, we may, perhaps, forgive the use of the 
organ to accompany vocal airs where Handel 
has expressly written aenza oryano ; but, in the 
second movement of the overture, and in many 
of the choruses, Handel's wishes were altogether 
unheeded. The choir is only a new one. The per- 
formance was not a brilliant one ; but there are 
some good voices, and we shall e3q)ect improve- 
ment in the future. Mr. F. A. W. Docker, as 
conductor, took great pains. The orchestra, 
with Mr. Burnett as leader, included many 
amateurs, some of whom were ladies. The 
voc^ists were Miss E. Ghreen, Miss Ellicott, 
Mrs. Andrew Tuer, Messrs. Benson and Pownall, 
and the Hon. Spencer G. Lyttelton. Mrs. Tuer 
has a fine rich contralto voice. 

Mr. Max Pauer was pianist last Monday 
evening at the Popidar Concert, and played 
exceedingly well Schumann's diflicult "Nove- 
letten," "Soa, 2 and 8 ; the latter was given for 
the first time. It is long and rather rambling, 
but by no means the least interesting of the 
set. The programme included what to many 
must have appeared a novelty, not having been 
performed smce 1875. This was Grieg's Sonata 
for piano and violin in F (op. 8). The three 
movements with their quaint themes, developed 
now with scholarly devices, now with all the 
freedom and fancy of Scandinavian folk-music, 
never fail to please and fascinate the listener. 
Mr. M. Pauer played the pianoforte part with 
simplicity and good taste, and was, of course, 
fortunate in having Herr Joachim as partner. 
The latter chose for his solo his favourite 
Tartini Sonata. The quartet was Beethoven, 
op. 59, No. 1. Mr. Maas was the vocalist. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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BATUBDAY, MAR0S1, 1885. 
No. 670, New Series, 

Tn Bdhox eannot undertake to return^ or 
to eorreepottd with the writere of^ rejeeted 
wumueeript, 

R ii partietdarly reoueeted that att hmness 
Uttere regarding the supphf of the paper^ 
SfCf may he addreeeed to the Publishbs, and 
not to the Editob. 

LITERATURE. 

A Hiitory of the Cuetam'JRevenue in .England 
from the Earliest Times to the year 1827. 
Compiled exclafiiyely from original authori- 
ties. By Hubert Hall, of H.M. Public 
Beooid Of&ce. In 2 vols. (EUiot Stock.) 

It may be at once admitted tbat the history 
of the customs, as levied under the royal 
prert^tiTe before the great Civil War, is at 
once of great importance from a constitutional 
point of view, and of a curious interest to the 
student from its obscurity and legal per- 
plexity. Mr. Hall is perhaps needlessly 
BBTere on the great historians who have failed 
to treat his special subject with the technical 
accunusy which he himiBelf possesses. Bishop 
Stabbs, it seems, depends too much for his 
definitions upon Hale and Madoz, with a 
lesolt which demonstrates afresh ''the in- 
utality of these authors for purposes of refer- 
ence." We hear a little too much of 
'^grierouB mistakes" and "glaring errors" 
m this connexion; but the historian must 
console himself with the reflection that Prof. 
Rogers can as easily be convicted of '' palpable 
errors," and that Mr. Hallam cited the 
authority of MSS. ''which he was wholly 
ikDl-lesa to read, and which, when actually 
examined, by no means support his case." 
When it is once conceded that everybody 
makes some mistakes, especially when taking 
a general view of a number of special subjects, 
it is useless to pursue the victims into every 
coraer with the object of showing that they 
are but shallow admirers of the "bigots" 
vho held mistaken opinions in times past. 

Mr. Hall confesses to having started an 
erroneous hypothesis in the course of casti- 
gating Bishop Stubbs ; and it seems to be a 
farther grievance that the historian, after 
"tacitly accepting" the lesson, never noticed 
the author's subsequent acceptance of a 
e(HTecti(m of his own correction. Perhaps 
some minuter historian will detect an error 
here and there in the handsome volumes now 
before us ; but we shall hope that the critics 
ui that case will be more merciful than our 
tsthor haa shown himself to be in his fusti- 
lation of "honest HaUam" and the rest. 
One example may be selected as a specimen 
to dbow the difficulties of the subject. An 
extract is given from " the Roll " citing a 
^)yal grant of certain privileges described as 
**eqstndiam passagii plumbi averii de pondere 
et tronagii H9t] 1 narum in vill& regii de 
^gston." This 3 translated "the custody 
^ tibe passage of 1. ad of avoir du pois, and of 
the tnmage of wools in the King's town of 
^gstoD," and we are told that 

^it is a curious fact that even the incomparable 
*^adox has blundered in this very passage 
Y tnumUting ' et tronagii et liuiarum/ ' and of 
^ tronage and of wools,* whereas it is evident 
^ the second ' et * (which does, indeed, occur 



in the Boll) is redundant : for the tronage of 
wools is a known term, and, written apart, the 
two are meaningless. Moreover, the point is 
established further down in the same passage of 
the record by the words ' Passagii et tronagii 
praedicti.' " 

We have no reference to the record or to the 
page of Madox, and the omission of exact 
references is a fault which is noticeable in 
several parts of the book; but it is clear 
that Madox was justified in not altering the 
words of the record, and there is at least 
some reasonable doubt as to the proper con- 
struction of the extract. Mr. Hall has him- 
self shown us that tronage extended to 
merchandise other than wool. He tells us 
that 

"the sacks or 'serplers' containing wool, and 
the bales of salted hides, were placed under the 
custody of the collectors when they reached 
the wool-quay, and were successively weighed 
at the 'beam' by a special officer, the 'tro- 
nager ' or * tronour,' care being taken that no 
sharp practice was resorted to on either side, 
such as was too often complained of." 

It may be also that lead was not the only 
merchandise of a/ooir du poids which the 
privilege was intended to include. The 
grantee would probably have claimed the 
custody of the "passage" (if that be the 
right term) of lead and other goods of that 
class, and of tronage generally, as well as a 
privilege over wool in particular. But, 
according to the extracts from the Fine Rolls, 
which are printed in the ordinary Abridg- 
ments, the grant did not refer to " passage " 
at alL We know from the RoUs of Parlia- 
ment that the Commons prayed that the 
*^passage^^ of wools and other merchandises 
might be free, without any loans or subsidies 
over and above the due Customs, the King 
answering, " Be the passage open, and that 
every one pass freely, saving to the king that 
which is due to him," or to that efiPect. But 
according to the authorities already cited, the 
grant of privileges at Kingston was confined 
to the "i^Mo^e," or dues for weighing the 
lead of avoir du pois. Whichever may be 
the true reading, the result seems to be that 
the author's criticisms on his predecessors are 
concerned with matters which are somewhat 
too technical for his public, and that the appa- 
ratus for arriving at a proper conclusion is 
not at present sufficiently provided. 

Mr. Hall is, of course, quite right in 
devoting a large space to the decision in Bates's 
case, by which James the First was enabled 
to impose the new duties on merchandise which 
were specified in the Book of Rates. We 
may regret with him the cruel theft by which 
we are deprived of the notes of Chief Justice 
Fleming which Mr. Hargrave intended to 
publish, and we cannot but wish that the 
author had given some useful reference to the 
unnamed MS. authorities which he has con- 
sulted for the purposes of his argument. We 
may pass by his violent attack on Mr. H^Uam, 
who seems to be charged with a sacrifice to 
the Idol of Antithesis of "all hope of his- 
torical accuracy " ; nor is it is necessary to 
consider whether the " political Commons of 
England " were prompted in their opposition 
to the Stuarts' impositions by the influence 
of " a morbid and hysterical religion at the 
expense of decency, equity, and charity," or 
in order to cover the " hideous sin of usury " 



I under the semblance of fearless piety. To 
say the truth, these matters are not irrele- 
vant, for at least they bear on the old 
problem whether Charles the First was or 
was not "the holocaust of direct taxation"; 
but they appear very unimportant as regards 
the history^ of the Custom-Revenue, when 
compared with the dry facts, on which alone 
we can form our judgment. An information 
was brought against Bates for refusing to pay 
a new duty on currants lately imposed by 
royal letters patent. Bates pleaded that he 
was an English merchant, and an adventurer, 
and a denizen, and that he made a voyage to 
Venice and there bought currants and imported 
them into England, and that he had paid the 
dues imposed by statute, and therefore refused 
to pay the fresh duty "because it was im- 
posed unjustly and against the laws of the 
land." Mr. Hall has summed up the various 
arguments of the judges, and appears to be 
satisfled with the decision in favour of the 
Crown. We may prefer the common opinion 
of that day " that this judgment was against 
law and divers express Acts of Parliament " ; 
but, in any case, we miss the well-lmown 
argument bv which Lord Coke and Chief 
Justice Popham convinced themselves, after 
much hesitation, that the judgment might be 
supported. They were clear that the king 
could not levy such impositions " unless it be 
for the advancement of trade and traffic, 
which is the life of every island," and on 
examination of Magna Charta and later 
statutes they found a principle of reciprocity 
in dealings with foreign merchants, so that 
the foreigner might never gain an advantage 
over the Englishman; and then, considering 
the duties imposed by the Doge of Yenice 
they found tluit the English kuig's action 
might be defended on the ground that the 
imposition was levied " to make equality, end 
for the advancement of trade and traffic." 
But the point was so fine that the Crown 
lawyers seem to have been afraid of pressing 
the new doctrine very far in practice. 

The benefits provided for the foreign mer- 
chants by Magna Charta were continually 
infringed by restrictions intended to redress 
the balance of trade, until, under the Tudor 
sovereigns, "traffic was regulated wholly in 
a protective spirit. " Whenever a native 
industry is established, no foreign competition 
is to be allowed at the expense of the clumsy 
insular artisan." We are told in anotheor 
passage that the reigns of the children of 
Henry YIII. furnish a few novel instances 
of covert or downright protection which 
illustrate "the degradation of English com- 
mercial morality." t^w of Mr. Hall's readers 
will sympathise with the epithets which he 
applies to the tradera and artisans; but, if 
allowances are made on this point, they will 
find in his work an interesting account of the 
commercial relations between England and 
the Continent. " The rascally English cloth- 
worker is forbidden to seek a sale for his 
cheap wares among his countrymen, but is 
allowed to export them to the continental 
marts. This permission indicates a return 
to the earlier system of commercial piracy, 
for it had long since been the custom of 
shrewd brokers to export English unfulled 
woollens, and import in their s':ead a similar 
quality of Flemish cloths of both a lower 
value and superior quality." French mer 
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Qtiants were not only burdened with beayj 
datiee oil their wine«, but had to pa^ again 
on the wool or doth which they desired to 
import in return. The €h)yemment was full 
of devices to prevent the Dutch making profit 
by engrossing our trade. The balance of 
trade was always found to be against us, and 
the only profitable policy seemed to be the 
doing of as much damage as possible to the 
foreigner. The GoTemment did not want 
his goods, and was anxious above all things 
that he should never become prosperous by 
dealing with English merchandise. 

yr. Hall gives many excellent illustrations 
of this mischievous and antediluvian policy. 
(Die most valuable part of his work seems, 
however, to be that in which he traces the 
various sources from which the '^Customs'' 
originate. He considers that the prerogative 
right of pre-emptio^ existed from the earliest 
period of our history, aqd that the payments 
exacted under this right may be regarded as 
a customary tax in kind. The principle was 
soon extended to exported and imported mer- 
chandise, on the ground that the exports 
would otherwise be unfairly freed from pur- 
veyance, and that ^ to imports it was 
desirable to check ei^cessive introduction of 
foreign produce. Here we find the origin of 
the " ancient custom " on wools and leather, 
which, as time went on, required the addition 
of *' new customs," as well as the arbitrary apd 
irregular levy called the '' Maltolte." There 
was stUl an undefined right of '* prise/' or 
pre-emption, existing alongside of the regular 
customs, f(nd this developed into the later 
purveyance for the king's household) while 
the ^'Maltolte" was replaced by the Parlia- 
mentary subsidy. There still remained an 
undefined prerogative of laying imposts on 
alien pierchants ii^ order to preserve the 
b^ance of trade, or otherwise to further the 
public benefit ; and this right survived until 
the whole system of the Customs' revenue 
was pl^ed upon its modem footing. The 
history of the taxation upon wine, being 
somewhat anomalous in its character, affords 
the author a good opportunity of working out 
his theory and of testing its accuracy. The 
chapter '*of Frisage andButlerage," in par- 
ticular, is full of instruction and interest. 
Mr. Hall must certainly be congratulated on 
the success of his treatment of a peculiarly 
difficult subject, and we may hope that in his 
ne^ edition he may find it possible to modify 
somewhat of the censure which he has too 
liberally applied to his predecessors. 

Charles Elton. 



At the Gate of the Convent, and other Poenis. 
By Alfred Austin. (Macmillan.) 

This book leaves upon the present writer an 
impression that Hr. Austin's powers are in 
some ways better suited to an ambitious task, 
such dA Savonarola^ than to smaller attempts 
at imaginative beauty. Undeniably too long, 
Savonarola was finely conceived; we could 
see the Florentine crowd, we could feel the 
doomed tenderness of Yalori. Bat in these 
minor poems, though they contain exquisite 
passages, the inspiration seems to fiag and 
halt; a vein of egotism and self-assertion 
appears — qualities, no doubt, very incident to 
the poetic temperament, but rather crudely 
exhibited, here and there, in this volume. 



In the poem, for instance, that gives its name 
to the volume, the poet, standing face to face 
vrith the prior of an Italian convent, listens 
to the gentle old man's appeal to him to 
leave the joys and agitations of the world 
for the cloister's quiet and chastening soli- 
tude. It is a beautiful appeal — ^these verses 
hang in the memory, like some of Mr. 
Arnold's on kindred subjects (p. 9) : 

*< Of life beyond I speak not yet. 
*Ti8 solitude alone can e'er, 
By hushing contaroversy, let 
Man catch earth's undertone of prayer. 

Your soul, which Heaven at last must reap, 
From too much noise hath barren grown ; 

Long fallow silence most it keep, 
Ere faith revive and grace be sown." 

8t sie omnia / But the poetic malady of self- 
assertion must needs put into the speaker's 
mouth the following fulsome compliment to 
his hearer (pp. 4-5) : 

" Nor wealth did lure, nor penury cramp, 
Your ripening soul ; it lived and throve, 
Nightly beside the lettered lamp, 
Daily in field and glade and git)ve. 

And when the dawn of manhood brought 
The hour to choose to be of those 

Who serve for gold, or sway by thought, 
You doubted not, and rightly chose. 

Loving your land, you face the strife ; 

Loved by the muse, you shun the throng ; 
And blend within your dual life 

The patriot's pen, the poet's song.*' 

Forcible as they are, it is difficult to read 
these verses without a sense of repulsion. 
Is it reasonable that any man should write 
up his poetical and journalistic work in this 
way ? Did the " lettered lamp " never shine 
over the page where the greatest of Greek 
poets puts his indelible stigma on self -praise — 

'Auftivf irap* AWw xph '''^^ ipx^^^^^ y4pas ? 

But if Mr. Austin has been in some measure 
affected by the moralising egotism of a mood 
to which Wordsworth was not seldom given, 
he has repeatedly caught an echo of Words- 
worth's clearer note (Prelude, v. 15-17) — 

"... Though my verse but roam the air. 
And murmur 'mong the trees, 
You may discem a purpose there, 
As in music of the bees. 

Hence too it is, from wintiy tomb. 

Where earth revives, and when 
A quickening comes to Nature's womb, 

That I am born again. 

I feel no more the snow of years ; 

Sap moimts, and pulses bound ; 
Hy eyes are filled with happy tears. 

My ears with liappy sound." 

This is Wordsworthian, both in manner and 
metre ; but imitative work is rarely so fresh 
and vigorous, so little alloyed with the 
mediocre elements of the original. 

It is very observable how Mr. Austin's 
imagination kindles at the presence of either 
of two themes — Spring and Italy; and the 
former particularly in its English — ^not, as 
might be expected, its Italian — aspect. The 
''Defence of EngUsh Spring" (pp. 47-61) is 
delightful, and the more so that its origin 
seems so very unpromising. It is an answer, 
in verse, to a piece of shuddering prose from 
the Pall Mall Gazette, complaining of the un- 
reality of our language about spring. ''No 
one,'' we are told, " who took his language 
and his ideas direct from Nature could ever 
dream of holding up, as the model of a deli- 

1 cious climate, that alternation of swirling, 



dusty nor'-easterf and bo^terous, drenching 
sou*-westers which we in England recognise 
as spring.'' It is certainly difficult to argue, 
with a man who can see no beauty if he runs 
the least chance of being cold or wet, and 
a less promising controversy can hardly be 
imagined. But Mr. Austin is an Arcadian, 
cantare par et respondere paratu9, and his 
lyric refutation is more than his antagonist 
deserves. Showers — ^what do the spring 
showers matter? 

'* They are but April skirmishers, 
Thrown out to cover the advance 
Of gleaming spear and glittering lance, 
With which the sunshine scours amain 
Heaven, earth, and air, and routs the rair. 
See how the sparkling branches sway 
And, laughing, shake the drops away, 
While glinunering throuffb, the meads beyond 
Are emerald and diamond. 
And hark ! behind baptismal shower. 
Whose drops, new poured on leaf and flower, 
tJnto their infant faces cling, 
The cuckoo, sponsor of the Spring, 
Breaks in, and strives, with loud acclaim, 
To christen it with his own name. 



And oft you may, when all is stil], 
And night lies smooth on vale and hill. 
Hear him call * Ouckoo ! ' in his dream. 
Still haunted by the egoist theme." 

This is. to bring to the oontemplation oi 
spring-time a hecurt that listens and receives, 
not a mere woeful longing for a great-coat, 
respirator, and hot-water bottle. 

It may seem ungrateful to pick small holes 
in a gift so full of grace. But there is some- 
thing in the " fatal facility of the octosyllabic 
verse " that betrays even practised hands into 
ugly lapses. Whatever authority there may 
be for its use, "apotheosized" (p. 54) is 
bastard Greek, not English ; and eyen Coning- 
ton's famous slip (Aen. ii. 230), 

" To harm witb impious steel 
Those planks of oonsecxated deal," 

becomes poetry itself compared to Mr. Austin's 
description (p. 57) of one vernal sight — 

** See ! the lambs kneel, that they may tug 
The better from their mother's dug." 

This is surely the rattle of fire-irons coming 
athwart spirited music. 

Some misunderstanding also has arisen on 
p. 25. The second line of stanza 5, standing, 
apparently, by itself — 

** Has back just sank below Uie brow,*' 

seems to make neither grammar nor sense. 

The poems inspired by Italy are all good} 
and one or two charming. '< At San Giovanm 
del Lago " reminds one, especially in the last 
few stanzas, of Heine and his littie maiden of 
the Harz : it is a simple but beautiful poem- 
So is the " Letter from Italy '' (pp. 182-141). 
Will not Mr. Austin some day erase the 
"creaking couplet" that concludes p. 134? 
With one or two slight prunings, this would 
rank high among poetical letters (p. 136) : 

** How looked Florence P Fair as when 
Beatrice was nearly ten ; 
Nowise altered, just the same, 
Marble city, mountain frame, 
Tuzbid river, doudlees sky, 
As in days when you and I 
Roamed its sunny streets, apart. 
Ignorant of each otber^s 1ie«rt» 
Little knowing that our feet 
Slow were moying on to meet. 
And that we should find, at last, 
Kinship in a common Past.'* 

p'At Delphi" is an ambitious poem, but 
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lesTOB a sense of inadequacy to its subject. 
This is partly owing to the terriUy ** Bule 
'Britannia '' nature of its conclusion. What- 
erer voioe of Apollo or the muses still haunts 
the place where, long ago, yafuu viae 8ai8aXos 
avAa, it is hard- to fancy that it had nothing 
better to say to a waiidering Englishman 
than to compliment him on our contemporary 
poetry. This blunt, heavy touch mars seyeral 
of Mr. Austin's poems. But in the last sonnet 
no such fault can be found (p. 142) : 

** Ijotb*8 Habtestino. 

" Xay, do not quarrel with the 8ea3ons,''dear, 
Nor ma^e an enemy of friendly Time. 
The fruit and foliage of the falling year 
Rital the buds and bloaaoma of its prime. 
Is not the harYeat-moon as round and bright 
As that to which the nightingales did sing? 
And thou, that call* at thyself my satellite, 
Wflt seem in Autumn all thou a^ in Spring. 
When steadfast sunshine follows fitful rain. 
And gleam the sickle where once passed the 

plooi^. 
Since tender green hath grown to mellow grain, 
Lore then will gather what it scattereth now, 
And, like contented reaper, rest its head 
Upon the sheares itself nat^ harvested." 

E. D. A. MoBSBXAJ). 



Weti African lalanth. By A. B. Ellis. 
(Chapman & HaU.)* 

Thi reader of travels now knows what to 
expect from ICajor A. B. Ellis, whose fifteen 
Tints to Western Africa, extending through 
unumy years, have already produced three 
rolnmes, the picturesque and ^ outspoken 
LmiofFetitk being the farourite. He can 
tell an oyer-dry tale in a pleasant way, with 
« tab-add humour which disguises insipidity, 
lus aitfi-«fi^«^fM and his '^topothesia" are 
utiitic, and he has scant respect for the 
eoBiBonplaoea of trayel. He cherishes a 
nwted aversion to everything which, as the 
late Lord Strangford used to say, '* wears a 
l>lack coat» natural or artificial '' : his civilised 
B6gn> is an anthropoid ape, his missionary is 
* ** bird of prey," and one of his bishops is a 
** filiboster " — ^a counterpoise to the Protestant 
^^boeeaneer^bishop" of whom we heard some 
J««ago. 

Tet Major Ellis has this time undertaken 
A tbankless task. Firstly, since the export 
>2aTe-trade has died the death and the Middle 
Passage is no more, the home public has lost 
>U iaterest in its ugly black pets ; it feels 
^ its philanthropy has shown a very silly 
"^^7-^-^., at Sierra Leone, an admirable 
*pH;unen of what a negro colony ought not to 
^^^~-«id it wants to hear no more of the 
Xtter, unless higfaly-spioed with battle and 
lender and Georman annexation. Secondly, 
«« West African Lslaads all want, Madeira 
^ictpted, sdentifie monographs ; but as sub- 
jects for popfolar description they are without 
^<^*<Blty or interest— dry as sununer dust or 
»q1 as winter mud. 

The anthor begins south with Saint Helena, 
VMi works noirthwards ending at Madeira; 
Jd the reviewer has only to follow him. 
^unt Hebna, not called from the '*wife of 
<^<wtaBtine" (p. 8), the Grown colony of 
•ercrstype, where dierries refuse to grow 
•ad the buiy bee to breed, is "down in its 
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luck " at present, and will not recover till a 
sanitarium of hot dry air is required for 
<< pest-house" colonies of Europeans on the 
opposite coast of Africa* Major Ellis is justly 
severe upon the ungenerous and ignoble con- 
duct of a British Government which sent a 
Napoleon Buonaparte to eat his heart out in 
this hole. Very good fun is extracted from 
the cinder-heap Ascension Island, that most 
priggish of naval stations, officially known as 
'* Tender to H.M.S. Flora''; but the author 
did not see its sole specialty, the '^ guU-fair ''; 
and he neglects to caution visitors against its 
nervous, ^' jumpy '' climate. Many an honest 
drinker from Tho Bights has died at Ascension 
of D. T. within the month. Of the natives 
and their language in Pemando Po, a writer 
should not treat without reading the Intro- 
duction to the Femandian Tongmy by John 
Clark (Berwick-on-T weed, 1848). The British 
trader called the people '' boobies," from the 
word ** bobe " (a man), by which they often 
designate themselves; and the dialect, in- 
stead of having *' some slight affinities with 
one or two South African languages " (p. 59) 
is an excellent specimen of the great linguistic 
family, for which the trivial name ''Bantu " 
has been thoughtlessly accepted, apparently 
because proposed by a German philologist. 
He is quite right about the inordinate con- 
sumption of consuls at Fernando Po, but the 
story he tells about their pensions (p. 81) is a 
^* Joe Miller " originating with the first judge 
at Sierra Leone. He sharply characterises the 
style of conversion hitherto adopted : '' What 
they want to do is to make them Methodists 
first and Christians afterwards." Major Ellis 
seems only to have landed at the Isles de Los 
(''of the idols"), where some curious fetish 
remains are found ; but he has not forgotten to 
recount how, in the old ^Napoleonic Wars, the 
British frigate Amelia first attacked and then 
ran away from a Frenchman of her own size, 
the Arethuse, 

The next chapter touches at St. Yincent, 
Cape Yerde, perhaps the least interesting 
island colonised by man. But why not call 
it by its right name, Sao Yicente, and, above 
all things, why "Saa Antonio" for Sant' 
Antao? Apparently the Englishman will 
never make the distinction between Saint 
Anthony the Hermit (Antao) and St. Anthony 
of Lisbon-Padua (Antonio). And, again, why 
"SenorasandSenoritas" (p. 133)for "Senboras 
and Senhorazinhas " ? Have our people made 
up their minds that Spanish is identical with 
Portuguese, German with Dutch? In days 
gone by a magazine editor who spoke, as the 
Spaniards say, five words of bad Ccistilian, 
proceeded to correct my good Portuguese. 
Nor can I agree with Major Ellis (p. 140), 
" Strip a Spaniard of all his good qualities, 
and you have a Portuguese." I should say, 
"Strip a Portuguese of his thrift and in- 
dustry, supply him well with bigotry and a 
pride which has nothing to be proud of, and 
you have a Spaniard." 

The break-neck ride over the mule-paths 
of Sant' Antao is good, and so is the execu- 
tion of " Citizen Louis Bonaparte " at Goree 
(p. 180); but we must simply decline ac- 
companypig Major Ellis to Grand Canary, 
Tenerife,' and Madeira. All he tells us about 
them is as well known as the mysterious 
regions of Belgrave Square and Waterloo 
Place. As regards Madeira, I am glad to 



hear that the excellent "Handbook," first 
printed in 1851, is being re-issued by the 
surviving collaborateur, the venerable Mr. 
J. T. Johnson. 

Major Ellis has been extraordinarily in- 
curious about his " proper names," and similar 
minor details. We have, for instance, Femas 
do Poo (p. 68) instead of Femam de P(5o ; 
Mongo-ma-L&bah (p. 80) for Lobah; "the 
Alimani or king " (p. 184) for the " Alimamy " 
( Al Imdm = antistes or fugleman in public 
prayer) ; Anagra (for Anaga) Point (p. 234) ; 
and "Bangor's Pillar" for Banger's Folly 
(p. 313). One is curious to know when 
"kous-kous" (kuskusu) became a damper 
(pu 192), what language no compran belongs 
to (p. 161), and who may be " His Emnmee 
the Pope " (p. 194). 

In taking leave of Major Ellis, I allow 
myself the liberty of suggesting that a man 
who can write so well upon the lighter scenes 
of travel, should find some subject better 
adapted to his specialty than these most un- 
interesting West African Islands ; and I think 
that every reader of this volume will agree 
with me m wishing that the writer would try 
his hand on a work of fiction pure and un- 
adulterated. BicHiRi) F. Buaxox. 



Prolegomena of the Hietory of Jteligions. By 
Albert B6viUe. Translated by A. S. 
Squire. . With an Introduction by F. Max 
Miiller. (Williams & Norgate^ 

Pbof. Max Mulleb's Introduction is, of course, 
charmingly written, and with many readers 
will serve as the best of testimonials. But 
the subject of the work is so new, and there 
are so many who look upon it with an evil 
eye, that the mediation of a friendly reviewer 
may not be inopportune. It Ib worth while, 
then, to remark that if religion is the " soul 
of history," it must be a meritorious work to 
show that the non-Christian religions are not 
an "inextricable jungle of falsehoods and 
absurdities." What Carlyle desired the 
Hibbert Lectures are beginning to accom- 
plish for the increasing public of unprofes- 
sional students. The Prolegotnena of the 
History of Religions worthily follow the 
Hibbert Lectures of last year, in which the 
same author describes the spirit in which he 
writes in the following terms : 



"It is as a historian that I am here, and as a 
historian I shall speak. Only let me say at 
once that, while retaining my own very marked 
preferences, I place religion itself, as a faculty, 
an attribute^ a tendency natural to the human 
mind, above all the forms, even the most 
exalted, which it has assumed in time and 
space " (pp. 5, 6). 

This should be carefully remembered, as there 
is a very common prejudice against the his- 
torical study of religions, arising out of the 
assumption that the would-be historians have 
no religion or no theistic religion of their 
own. M. Beville is clearly not one of those 
referred to by Prof. Wordsworth in his learned 
and profoundly Christian Bampton Lectures 
on the same subject in the sentence, " Their 
mouths are fuU of the various ways in which 
other men have thought of God, but He Him- 
self is far from their own thoughts " (The One 
Religiony p. 73). It is true that M. Beville 
gives us in neither book a confession of 
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laitli; but we may assume that, like Prof. 
Max Miiller (H. L., 1878, pp. 377-8) and Prof. 
Rhys-Davids (H. L., 1881, pp. 6, 7), he is 
opposed to the plausible theory that the per- 
fect religion would combine that which is 
common to the various higher religions, and 
that like the former, he admits that in the 
future each "crypt-worshipper" will retain 
** his own pearl of great price." It is also 
true that he regards religion as a natural de- 
velopment, and Prof. Wordsworth's widely- 
read book may lead some to suppose that this 
implies on M. ReviUe's part the exclusion of 
*' the action of God." but it should be re- 
membered again that the needs of the historian 
are different from those of the worshipper. 
We are bound to investigate as if man 
made his own religion, even though we be- 
lieve in our heart of hearts that unaided man 
could not do this great thing. M. R6ville, in 
fact, expressly says that " the love of religion 
within oneself is indispensable to the his- 
torian of religions" (Preface, p. yi.), and 
tells us that he ** could accept the idea of a 
primitive revelation," in a sense which leaves 
perfect freedom to history, ♦.«., if it is under- 
stood to mean that '* man was so constituted 
that, arrived at a certain stage in his psychic 
development, he must become sensible of the 
reality of the Divine influence " {Prolegomma^ 
p. 36). These few lines may strike some as 
slightly unsympathetic; but M. Reville is 
writing in France, where an external con- 
ception of revelation may be still more pre- 
valent than in England. Coleridge's words, 
" There is no religion except that which is 
revealed," would not to an English Hibbert 
Lecturer appear intrinsically hostile to criti- 
cism. It may be added that our author 
preserves the same attitude of complete neu- 
trality towards both theology and philosophy. 
See tiie interesting chapters headed respect- 
ively " Theology" and »* Philosophy." 

Although M. R6ville speaks with sub- 
dued irony of the Protestantism which 
"made the Bible a miraculous writing," 
he compensates these hard words by very 
suggestive remarks on the happy consequences 
of " this ardent study of the Bible" (p. 173), 
just as he makes up for his moral censure 
upon the intolerance of the Church by a 
thoughtful suggestion on the new regard for 
truth which was the legacy from this in- 
tolerance (pp. 168, 226). Altogether the 
work is very French; in saying which no 
disparagement is intended. It is the repro- 
duction in a condensed form of lectures 
delivered by the author at the College de 
France in the year 1880. The subject was 
new, and the professor was starting full of 
energy on a new career. His audience was 
not composed, as might have been the case in 
England, of students bent on diving into the 
depths of knowledge, but partly of specialists 
and partly of the seekers of "some new 
thing." The book consists of two parts of 
unequal extent — ^the flrst in which religion 
is defined, the hypotheses of a primitive 
revelation, a primitive tradition, and other 
d priari theories of religious history dis- 
cussed, the principle of development set 
forth as the key to religious history and a 
classiflcation of historic religions attempted. 
M. Roville does not confine himself to the 
higher religions. He would probably agree 
with Mr. I^lor that " the divisions tmit have 



separated the great religions of the world into 
intolerant and hostile sects are, for the most 
pirt, superficial, in comparison with the 
deepest of all religious schisms — that which 
divides animism from materialism " (PnW- 
Uve Culture^ i. 453). He remarks, however, 
that even animism implies too much reflection 
for it to be considered as the most primitive 
religion. " There must have been first," he 
says, "a worship of nature or of natural 
objects personified; thence came animism, 
which among certain rac«s, and especially 
among negroes, was condensed into fetish- 
ism " (pp. 92-3). He notices the extreme 
difficulty of classifying religions, the highest 
polytheisms and monotheisms presenting 
evident traces of animism and fetish- 
(It is noteworthy that M. Reville 
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does not ascribe to Christianity the retention 
of polytheistic elements.) It may be 
questioned, however, whether the somewhat 
mechanical division into monotheistic and 
polytheistic religions will be acquiesced in by 
the historian as final. Indeed, M. R6ville 
only accepts it for convenience sake,^ and 
proposes another classification of the higher 
religions as religions of law (six in number, 
viz., Confucianism and the religion of 
Lao-tse, Mazdeisin and the religion of the 
Avesta, Judaism, and Islamism), and religions 
of redemption or deliverance (Buddhism and 
Christianity). 

The second part is longer than the first, 
but enters less profoundly into the questions 
raised. There seems to me to be a dis- 
proportionate amount of biblical criticism and 
ecclesiastical history, and, on the whole, M. 
Reville rather discourses on his subjects than 
discusses them. He is, however, honest in 
confining himself to what he knows— om- 
niscience would be the ruin of a book like 
this*— and his subjects are well chosen, 
especially those which open the list— the 
myth, the symbol and the rite, the sacrifice, 
the priesthood, prophetism. On one point M. 
R^vUle seems hardly satisfactory. Symbols are 
certainly very often merely weakened forms 
of myths ; it is too much to say that they are 
merely produced by " analogical intuition." 
Sacrifice is well explained as the almost 
universal means of recdising the union of man 
with the Divinity. Priesthood is, perhaps, 
more adequately treated than prophetism. 
What is gained from a historical point of 
view by telling us that " prophetism is not 
dead ; it expands and is perpetuated^ under 
other names " ? But our author retains the 
habits of the preacher, and we can but con- 
gratulate his audience. After Prophetism 
comes Religious Authority ; M. Reville speaks 
of the irresistible tendency to centralise, 
issuing in the Roman Church in Papal 
Infallibility; he does not, as an English 
writer in 1885 would, refer to the same 
tendency in Islam. The concluding sections 
on Theology, Philosophy, Morality, Art, 
Civilisation, and Science, are admirable 
discourses, penetrated by the breath of bound- 
less hope and courage. The translation is 
fairly executed, though such slips as "the 
majestic Somme of Thomas Aquinas" some- 
times annoy the reader. T. K. Chetne. 



Alg&mon 8idn$y: a Review. By Gertrude 
M. Ireland Blaokbume. (Eegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) 

Is the preface to this book Miss Blackbome 
expresses herself with so much modesty and 
diffidence that we are encouraged to hope 
that she will take in good part the criticisma 
which we feel it our duty to make. Every 
page of her writing bears evidence of enthu- 
siasm and labour ; and we, in our turn, do 
not desire to call attention too forcibly to 
the defects with which, from a literary point of 
view, her work is disfigured. We will only 
say that we consider that she has a just ground 
of grievance against her friends and her pub- 
lisher, for permitting a work which on the 
face of it ought to be important and instruc- 
tive to come into the world so marred by 
slipshod and ungrammatical writing, moial 
platitudes, irrelevant parentheses, and inac- 
curate quotations, that the reader is unable 
to fix his attention upon the information 
which it is sought to convey. Probably the 
conscientious study of some suitable Enghsh 
grammar, and a good many half-hoars with 
the best authors, would secure the avoidance 
of these defects in the future. As it is, how- 
ever, we claim our sharei in the grievance; 
for so distracted were we by the constant 
necessity of noticing these vagaries, that, in 
justice to MissBlackbume, we were compelled 
to read through her book a second time before 
feeling ourselves in a condition to form a judg- 
ment upon the matter which it contains. The 
result of our studies has been to confirm our 
view that Miss Blaokbume had detennined, 
at whatever cost to herself and her reviewers, 
to write a book. We could wish that she had 
seen her way to choose another subject ; for 
in spite of industry and earnestness of purpose, 
it is only in a certain sense that she can be 
said to have aoqtdred any adeq^uate knowledge 
of the complexities of what is, perhaps, the 
most difficult period of EngUsh histoiy-;-com- 
plexities without a due understanding of 
which the aims and the actions of many of its 
prominent figures, and especially of Algernon 
Sidney, remain dubious and obscure. When we 
find her asserting that Charles * * was the clever- 
est king that ever sat on the throne of England, 
and that the proof of this lies in the deepest 
disgraces of his reign — his intrigues with 
Loms, and his victory, single-handed, over his 
own people " ; when we are told that Danby 
"gave the crown a mortal hurt which it 
never recovered from " ; that " the Exduaon 
Bill was pressed forward by men of all parties, 
though none supported Shaftesbury " ; when 
we suddmLy, without a word of explanation, 
have the Insh question oondenaed into the 
following oracular phrase : — " Parliament did 
not trust Lord Inchiquin," and when we hear 
that *' the Orange (or Lowestdn) party even- 
tually forced a war upon EngWd (1652), 
we are forced to the conviction that a scepti* 
cal, or indeed a suspicious, £rame of mind best 
becomes one of Miss Blackbiime's readers. 

To the unfamiliarity which we have noticed 
with the intricacies of the English tongue, 
and to an imperfect grasp of historical fact^ 
Miss Blaokbume adds a warmth of heart and 
a capacity for hero-worship which help to 
place obstacles in her path. " Did Algernon 
Sidney take money from Barillon?" she asks; 
and straightway prooeeds to demolish the 
direct evidence which exists to show that he 
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did, bj an appeal to our feelings, or, as slie 
would perhaps say, to our sense of probability. 
A reference to lus portrait would be as con- 
clauTe. In the same way, deciding it to be 
impossible that Sidney could err, she passes 
lightly and without a word of adverse com- 
ment oyer the fact, which she does not dis- 
pate, that but a short while previously he had 
engaged to Louis to bring upon his country all 
the horrors of civil war li that monarch would 
furnish him with 100,000 crowns. Miss 
Blackbume in fact here, as in many other 
passages, shows a tendency not unusual in 
hero-worshippers to make her facts square 
with her wishes. 

Putting details aside, however, there is a 
good deal in Miss Blackbume's work that is 
of interest. The sketch of Sidney's position 
with regard to the other members of the 
family is vivid and sympathetic; while the 
following passage, describing Sidney in 1676, 
b one of the best in the book : 

"Bat when we think of Alc^emon Sidney 
returned from his ' half burial, his temper a 
little spoiled by his misfortunes, his sensitive- 
ness increased by iU-suooess, but withal his 
patriotism as pure as ever, his only hope that 
'the cause shoidd prosper, though not by him,' 
we say that here was one who deserved pitying 
respect The men who were to make the cause 
prosper, the means they were to use, and the 
ends they wanted, were repugnant to him. He 
moved among a crowd of younger men, who 
looked on the last great survivor of the most 
purely political movement of the age with 
respect aoe to his ase and temper, but not in 
the least comprohending his aims. His thoughts 
aeemed to move in a wider circle than theirs. 
He was to them, though they knew it not, the 
man of understanding, who will only interfere 
in politics in his own city : that * which is con- 
ined to the re^on of speculation; for I do 
not believe it is to be found anywhere on 
earth.'" 

Throughout her book Miss Blackbume, as 
might be expected, does full justice to the 
fearleanieas and independence of Sidney under 
the barassments of straitened means and 
political suspension. She realises fully that 
at a time of which Marvel declares, *'We 
are all of us venal cowards except some few," 
Sidney was one of the few, and that through 
a sky heavy with private and public dishonour 
Mb star shone on the whole with a pure and 
tody light. Osicuin) Aibt. 



A Ffy on the Wheel By Col. T. H. Lewin. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

UiDiR this modest title Col. Lewin has pro- 

daced a book very superior to the ordinary 

Anglo-Indian '* Beminiscences," &c., of which, 

te say truth, the reading public has had 

•onewhat too much of late. Not that the 

aaieiial is altogether different from that of 

vhich these books usually consist : the 

Motinj, tiger-shooting, snakes, and native 

servants, enter freely into the gallant Colonel's 

ftrrmgo lUeUi. But these subjects are treated 

vith a vivacity which goes far towards 

iBdeendng them from the disrepute into which 

Cntnitoos repetition has naturally brought 

^liem. Moreover, there is in his book a 

co mmend able absence of ascendancy airs, and 

the stiU more unpleasant patronising of 

^oatuss which one is accustomed to find in 



the recollections of retired officers and their 
wives; while the later chapters, treating of 
the almost unknown hiU-tribes who hold the 
forest countries between Eastern Bengal and 
the Chinese empire is a new and valuable 
feature. 

The writer is evidently a man of no ordi- 
nary character, uniting a genuine and enthu- 
siastic love of daring adventure to an eye for 
natural beauty and a mind of considerable 
gifts and acquirements. The drawings, with- 
out any artistic pretension, are spirited and 
useful ; the descriptions of scenery are original 
and observant ; and the author is, further, a 
lover of music and an accomplished linguist. 
For eight or ten years he saw almost con- 
tinuous service in Chittagong and the hilly 
tracts to the eastward. Beginning as a police- 
officer, he rose to the charge of a district, 
and, in 1871-72, accompanied the column 
under Sir Charles Brownlow which took part 
in the Lushai campaign. To a colloquial 
knowledge of the Hindustani and Bengali 
tongues he added an acquaintance with several 
dialects of Burmese. He was thus enabled 
to move among the people, adopting their 
costume, eating their food, and living in their 
houses. The culinary ripertoire seems more 
novel than appetising, including shoots .and 
roots of wild plants, frogs, gekko-lizards, 
young dogs, and a sort of grub extracted 
from decaying vegetation, which is considered 
a deUoacy of exceptional merit. The method 
of fattening dogs for the table deserves a 
passing record. You take a young puppy 
and feed him for a couple of months on rice 
and curds. On the day when he is to appear 
at dinner you give him his last feed ; as soon 
as it is eaten, you knock him on the head, 
and, when you cook him, the rice he has just 
swallowed forms his stuffing. 

To appreciate the extraordinary labours 
that a civilised and cultured Engli^ gentle- 
man can go through it is necessary to read 
the book. Walks barefoot through jungle 
in which the underwood has to be cut at 
every step, voyages in hill-streams where the 
boat has to be steered over rapids where one 
wrong stroke of the paddle at the stem will 
send all to perdition, serpents falling on your 
shoulders, tigers crossing your path, treachery 
from subor£nate8, and ambuscades of bold 
mountaineers provided with fire-arms : these 
were among our author's experiences. When 
he got back to his office, he was still not free 
from perils, for the chiefs whose irregularities 
he sought to correct consulted astute Bengali 
scriveners, by whose advice and assistance 
they kept up a fire of petitions to the authori- 
ties at Calcutta, which often brought trouble 
of a most serious kind, in which position, 
credit, and honour were involved. One of 
the official inquisitions to which Col. Lewin 
was subjected led to a tragedy of the saddest 
kind, which — the parties being now dead — 
is told with some detail in chap. x. 

One of the most amusing stories in the book 
relates the circumstances in which the author 
first made the acquaintance of the formidable 
hiU-potentate Euttun Foia, who became such 
an active ally in the expedition of the right 
column in tiie Lushai campaign. It is so 
good a specimen of the Colonel's mingled 
audacity and resource that a short abstract 
may be here given without unduly discount- 
ing the value of the complete narrative. 



Euttun Poia, then, was sullen, while his 
friendship was deemed deserving of unusual 
effort. The colonel accordingly repaired to 
his hill fastness and insisted on an interview. 
This was granted, but proved unsatisfactory. 
The chief remained obdurate, and all was 
going as ill as possible. The Colonel now 
resolved to risk lus last trump. Calling for 
a musket, he asked if they had ever seen a 
sahib who could be shot; adding that all 
deputy commissioners were clothed by the 
Government with invulnerability before being 
despatched to take charge of districts like 
theirs. He then produced a marked bullet, 
which, after showing it to all, he affected to 
put down the barrel, having first charged it 
with powder. He really substituted a bullet 
of blackened wax which he had provided for 
the purpose, concealing the leaden missile in 
the palm of his hand, after the manner of 
conjurors. He then returned the musket to 
its owner, and, taking his stand ten paces 
off, covered his face with his hand, and called 
on the Lushai to fire. As the flash appeared 
he removed his hand, when the ball was seen 
between the colonel's front teeth. From that 
moment the chief and his men were his in- 
alienable admirers and friends ; and, when the 
expedition took place, helped him to recover 
Mary Winchester, the English child whom 
the Lushais had stolen, and to bring the 
war to an early and most satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

The name Lushai is derived from two 
words, Zu, " the head," and aha^ " to cut " ; 
these interesting savages having a special 
knack of decapitating enemies with one blow 
of their inseparable dao, a weapon somewhat 
resembling the Nepaulese kukri. They are 
to a certain extent cannibals, as their braves 
are in the habit of eating morsels of their 
enemies' hearts and livers to promote courage. 
It does not, however, appear that these 
delicacies form part of the native diet of 
which Col. Lewin was called upon to partake. 

Enough has been said to justify the open- 
ing sentences of this notice. Col. Lewin's 
life has been one of exceptional hazard and 
novelty even among the records of our ad- 
venturous race ; and the maimer in which it 
is narrated is as free from banality and con- 
ventionalism as are the incidents of which it 
is made up. It is unpleasant to have to add 
that, after all his various and useful services 
and sacrifices, he has received no honours, 
and his only reward is a *' pension of £190 
a year." Yet he is not embittered ; writes in 
a spirit of manly cheerfulness ; and concludes 
wifii a high eulogium on the Government 
whom he has so long served with so little 
profit to himself. Modestly calling himself 
**an unprofitable servant," he admits that 
"the Indian Qt)vemment is perhaps wise in 
not encouraging individual effort." It does 
not, he says (quoting high authority), require 
"personal influence. What it wants is men 
who will obey orders." But with his last 
words he extols that "impartial justice, per- 
fect tolerance, and respect for personal 
freedom which characterise it . . . making it, 
in spite of many blunders, misunderstandings, 
and mistakes, the strongest and wisest Gh>vem- 
ment . . . that the world has known." Such 
a sentence does honour not only to the GFoyerB- 
ment, but to the spirit of its soldier-civilians. 

H. 0*. Ejeene, 
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NEW NOVELS. 



In and Out of Fashion. By Eichard Davis 

Perry. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Once far All. By Max Hillary. In 3 vols. 

(Sampson Low.) 
A Man of his Word, and other Stories. By 
W. E. Norris. In 3 vols. (Smith, Elder, 
&Co.) 
KaU Valliant By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender CadUp). In 3 vols. (F. V. White 
&Co.) 
BoMersUme. By William Sime. (Maxwell.) 
TTps and Downs in Bumpkin^ s Mayoralty of 
Borouyhtown. By David Sinclair. (Man- 
chester: J. Hey wood & A. Hey wood & 
Sons.) 
The first part of In and Out of Fashion details 
the struggles of the Church, as represented by 
the Rev. Arthur Pitman, and the Army, as 
represented by Colonel Wemmiss, to secure the 
affections of the heroine, Maggie Delamere. 
In the outset it seems as though the Church 
militant would become the Church triumphant, 
but it is only for a time. Fate plays it rather 
low upon poor Pitman, who is beaten in the 
struggle, and finds that he has only been 
making the running for the Army. The 
parson is really a fine fellow, and behaves 
most magnanimously, championing the cause 
of his cousin Maggie when the clouds gather 
thickly round her head, and actually paving 
the way for the ultimate triumph of the 
Colonel. The second and third volumes are 
occupied with the machinations of two con- 
temptible adventurers, who endeavour to ruin 
the character of Miss Delamere and to secure 
the Colonel for the female plotter. There is 
a pretty warm time all round for every one 
of the characters, and it seems at a given 
point as though villainy must succeed ; but 
righteousness intervenes through its chief 
apostle, Mr. Pitman, and some others, and 
there is a general hotUevers&ment of devilish 
tactics. Maggie, who is the best character in 
the piece, gets her Colonel at the last, and 
is correspondingly happy for the time of 
severe trial she has passed through. Political 
questions form the staple of a consider- 
able portion of the novel. Sir George 
Wemmiss is a pronounced Tory, with a rol- 
licking inconsequence in his speeches, and 
a mixture of metaphor that is appalling. 
In these days of democracy, it is his one 
great wish to have ramparts raised^ against 
the intrusion of the lower ranks into the 
upper. His life's oblect "is to throw down 
this feeble erection of anarchy, to turn aside 
this unblushing stream of Radioalism, and to 
build up again, in still more magnificent pro- 
portions, the wall of constitutionalism, to set 
flowing again, in still more overwhelming 
floods, the grand river of Conservatism." Sir 
George is rather bewildered in his rhetoric, 
what between his efforts as a State builder 
on the one hand and a State turncock on the 
other. He is terribly exercised over the 
deeds of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Sir Charles Dilke. There is a considerable 
amount of fun in these volumes, some of it 
very passable satire, and some of it only 
farce. But Mr. Perry has a quick eye 
for the bearings of current events. His 
name is new to us ; and although we cannot 
say that this is altogether a good novel, there 



is evidence enough that the author could 
produce one with care. Wo have certainly 
come across many worse novels than the 
present, in which readers will find not a 
little entertainment. 



If the second and third volumes of Ones 
for All had been equal to the first it would 
have been a work to do credit to most of our 
living writers of fiction. The author's talent 
does not consist in weaving a deep plot, but 
in dealing with character, and also with 
certain phases of nature. In the earlier part 
of the story there are things which are 
distinctly good and suggestive, and also 
many happy individualising touches in con- 
nexion with the leading persons in the 
narrative ; but afterwards there is a consider- 
able falling off. It is as though the author 
had made an effort, and had not been able to 
keep up to his best. The story fails in con- 
struction too, for in the opening we have a 
vigorous description of several Scotch charac- 
ters, and from the prominence given to them, 
we expect to hear a good deal more of 
them, but subsequentiy they fall almost 
entirely out of the story. Yet the author is 
never dull, and his average writing is better 
than that of many novelists. His heroine, 
Yetta Graham, evokes a deep sympathy, both 
on account of her love troubles, and also on 
the ground that she is struck blind during a 
thunderstorm. We feel somehow that her 
sight will be restored, but it is not until 
quite at the end of the novel, when she is 
made happy with Robert Ardwell, who is 
also a striking and sterling character. One 
or two morsels we must quote. An old 
Scotchman, describing a compatriot, dis- 
counts his chances of Heaven very severely. 
" I hae mair opinion o' the Almighty's 
discreemination, nor to think that siocan 
a ane could sit in the company o' decent 
saints." James. Milligan, an old coach- 
man, is quite an original. He has **nae 
kythin' to them strolling players and 
musicians. They are a' in league with Satan 
more or less." Of a certain youth he says : 
<' It's a fair disgrace to hear a man take God's 
name in vain, as if he were as intimate wi' 
Him as he is wi' His enemy the deevil." 
Mrs. Flint, alluding to Ardwell's mudoal 
talent, remarks that *' he plays most beautiful, 
and he can make tears come into your eyes, 
just as a thaw can make a' Natur' weep." 
Ardwell's description of Yetta is very beau- 
tiful; but we have only room for a brief 
extract : " Every motion seemed to him more 
exquisite than music. Her grace was a kind 
of music to the eye. He began to think the 
ear an inferior organ since he had seen her." 
A canny old Scot says to his wife : " I never 
kent a woman that could reason, and that 
was why they were tauld to hand their 
tongues m the congregation, Betsy. Ye ken 
nae mair about politics than I do aboot 
navigation, and I wouldna' care to be on 
board the ship I had to steer, that's a'." 
We had marked a vivid description of a 
thunderstorm for quotation, but must forbear. 
In his present story, the author labours, as 
already intimated, under faults of construc- 
tion ; but the work as a whole affords evidence 
of unusual promise. 



three volumes. The tifle-story, A Kan of 
his Word, is the most humorous. "We will 
hope that the vulgarity of Mr. Hobday, the 
rich tradesman who aspires to represent his 
native town in Parliament, is a little ex- 
aggerated. Of course, like all such upstarts, 
he is represented as a Radical. But, empty 
as he is as regards intellect, he is not alto- 
gether a sham in the matter of feeling. He 
is extremely impudent to Lord Rye, and also 
to his son the Hon. Egbert Denne, who is 
a suitor for the hand of the J^arvenu's charm- 
ing daughter, Josephine. "Call you the 
EonourdbU Denne, don't they? If they 
called you the Ornamental Denne, now, or 
the Unnecessary Denne, there'd be somethmg 
in it ; but why Ronourabh ? that's what beats 
me." Hobday eventually gete some rough 
knocks, and an accession of wisdom thereby. 
But the mistake must not be made of sup- 
posing this man tvpical of a class. He simply 
belongs to the inferior order of self-made men, 
and these are in England decidedly in the 
minority. Much the best story of the whole 
series is a Norwegian one, "Nils Jensen." 
There is a touch of real pathos in the way in 
which this noble Norwegian sacrifices himael! 
when he finds that the woman of his heart is 
in love with a German painter. The descrip- 
tions of scenery also in this sketch are ex- 
ceedingly good, and far removed from medio- 
crity. There is a good deal of amusement 
to be got out of " The Old Woman of the 
Sea" and "Mrs. Van Steen"; and, indeed, 
all these short tales are very readable. 



There is a good deal of vivacity in the 
sketches which go to make up Mr. Norris's | 



Mrs. Pender CudHp's story, as a story, is 
interesting, and it reads smoothly ; but how 
is it, when we want to find particularly selfisn 
and soulless women, we have to go to members 
of their own sex for them ? In this novel 
Blanche Carroll, who is almost as prominent 
as the heroine herself, is about the meanest 
and most contemptible schemer we ever met 
with. She could give long odds to Becky 
Sharp. She says to her old lover, Just before 
her marriage with the new, "If it's any 
satisfaction to you that I should humble 
myself by confessing that I'm going to marry 
for money and place, that I don't care for the 
man I'm going to marry, and tliat I do love 
you whom I'm leaving, you shall have that 
satisfaction, for I confess it aU." Vhen her 
intended husband is brought home after an 
accident and dies, her exelamation is, " Vhy 
didn't he take care of himself till after we 
were married, and I was sure of all that 
wasn't entailed." She is a miaerable creature 
to the last, and so are many of the other 
characters in these volumes. It is really 
surprising how an author can devote so much 
time to describing worthless people, with not 
an elevating thought among them. There is 
nothing helpful or suggestive in such books, 
and there is too much ruhhish in the world 
already to incur the responeihility of adding 
to it. No candid reader could possibly say 
that he had got the least good out of the story 
before us, for example. We regret to have 
to say it, because Mrs. Pender Gudlip is cer- 
tainly clever, and has no mean powers as a 
novelist; but do let her get hold of some 
real men and women, as Carlyle would say. 
Life would appear to be earnest and real to 
everybody but the novel-writers. By the 
way, our author should be a little stronger in 
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Her history. She speaks of an Irish earl 
whose earldom dated from 1641. He had 
''got 'title and lands ' from King James, and 
afterwsurds ratted and fonghtforthe Common- 
Fealth for money." He would be puzzled 
to get title and lands from Kiug James in 
1641, seeing that that worthy monarch died 
in 1625. 

Mr. Sime is already favourably known for 
his King Capital, and his present story will 
also please for its vigorous and unconventional 
way of looking at things. The author is a 
man who can think for himself. He deals 
here in a trenchant way with ideas already in 
the air; and, whether readers agree or dis- 
agree with hun, he is always worth attending 
\fii This ia worth something in a cheap and 
flaccid age. 

There is a kind of rattling fun now and 
then in Hr. Sinclair's sketch of Boroughtown 
which many persons will no doubt find enter- 
taining enough. The intrigues of provincial 
magnates, and their desire for notoriety, is 
not quite a new subject, having been handled 
by Kokens and other novelists ; and, there- 
fore, p&r $e, there may not be much to be 
said for a new writer in the same field. But 
Mr. Sinclair will doubtless have his reading 
clients, who will discover renewed interest, 
nnder his guidance, in an .old theme. What 
pathos there is in this book is unfortunately 
laid on with a trowel. The author is not a 
literary artist. G. Babkett S^cith. 



BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Livet of Greek Statesmen, By the Kev. Sir 
George Cox. (Longmans.) It is with some 
regret that we fmd Sir Gteorge Cox leaving un- 
iuushed his larg^ and valuable History of Greece 
to write small school books. While, too, some- 
thing may be said for teaching the essence of 
■ooent lustorv in a biographical form, there 
moat be more me and interest infused into the 
luographies than this volume oontains. We 
most gosstp like Plutarch, if we can : there is no 
help for it. It is not with impunity that one 
tries to improve on Plutarch's literary methods. 
The late Mr. George Long, in a somewhat 
similar enterprise, trying to set forth the Civil 
Wars of Borne, was content to translate in 
sequence the proper Lives of Plutarch, with 
iiotes. In the present volume, which does not 
so below the Persian Wars, we have the points 
vith which Sir Gborge Cox has already made 
OS familiar rearranged, but, unless we are mis- 
taken, little tihat is new. Peisistratos is men- 
tioQedas having appeared before the archons 
P*62), and berore the Areopagos (p. 44); of 
<x>nr9e, the latter is the right version. There 
^ems to be some misprint in the following 
■^ntence (where the italics are ours) : ** The 
tune had not yet come when only the Asiatic 
hmians cared to bear the name, if indeed, they 
id more than answer to it themselves when so 
styled by their Ionian lords." On n. 210, 
' Chalkioichos " must be an error for Chalkioicos 
«r ChaUdoikos. The story of Peisistrato's re- 
storation by help of the woman Phya, on which 
*ome doabt is cast at p. 42, seems to us more 
probable, or at least more plausible, from the 
"K^mewhat Mwiilo-r ttory about the daughter of 
Epigcth€« told in Plutarch's ** Aratos,'^c. 32. 

7*^ Agrieola of Tacitus : a Translation. (Kegan 
l^ftol. Trench A Co.) We have great pleasure in 
welcoming a translation of no ordinary merit. 
It dopa not aim at exactitude : it gives a very 
frw- rendering. It is not altogether free from 
tmall oversignttfy as in naming Otho*s brother 



Salvius Titius instead of Titianus. But it is 
readable and spirited ; and, which is more, it 
has a distinct character. It has neither the 
tameness nor the "hideous fidelity" of some 
versions of classical writings. Literalness being 
thrown overboard, the translator has been at 
liberty to recast and rearrange his sentences, 
and the result is a happy one. It reads like an 
original composition in English, and has at the 
same time a strong flavour of Tacitus. The 
phrases from c 30, ''The last stronghold of 
uberty in the last of lands," and '* !Kich nations 
fall before their greed, and poor before their love 
of power,*' illustrate the neatness of the ren- 
dermg as well as it can be illustrated without 
quoting such longer passages as the end of c. 41. 
The text followed is in the main Mr. Gborge 
Andresen's edition of OrellL 

A History of the Romans, By R. F. Horton. 

2livingtons,) Mr, Horton's History of the 
omans down to B.C, SI, as it ought to be 
called, contains five neat little maps and some 
judiciously timed references to them ; but be- 
yond this it is difficult to praise the book. It con- 
tains (pp. 328) too short and sketchy an account 
for even school use. The myths, to which 
schoolboys have an indefeasible right, are 
passed over. The course of events is for the 
most part traced, or rather told, too summarily. 
Tho attempt to make the outline clear and firm, 
leads to the taking too many things for granted. 
It is not right to tell people as if it was a 
known fact that '* the pontifical college in- 
vented the names of magistrates," or to put 
down as known that the plebeians shared the 
assembly of the curiae, or to adopt without a 
word of caution Mommsen's theory of a two- 
fold assembly of the tribes. Nor can we accept 
without protest Mr. Horton's rhetorical stvle. 
It is fatiguing to read, and will be a very bad 
model for the young. His phrases, happy here 
and there, as when he says of reading Roman 
History, that '* we are in a picture ^Jlery of 
the dead, it is true, but it is in many respects 
our ancestral picture-gallery" — are much too 
fine. ** The iron arms locked round their 
country" on one page, ** the iron feet planted 
in Campania " on the next page, *'the deep- 
bayed battle-cry bom of the trackless forest of 
the Elbe " — are bad enough. It is irritating to 
find three metaphors for one thing on one page 
(* * floods of fond fictions," ' * a mist of imaginary 
details," *' false tinsel "—what, by the way, is 
false tinsel ?) when the same tmng has oeen 
already decorated with four metaphors before- 
hand ; but it is more irritating vmen we come 
to confusion of metaphors, as ** an overflowing 
scource," or a metaphor which is misleading, 
as " the Aventine sacred to the genius of the 
poor." There was no need to put details into 
the account of the death of Cato of Utica, but 
if it must be done they should be correct. He 
did not, as any reader of Plutarch may see, 
** quietly remove the bandage and bleed to 
death." But indeed Mr. Horton's book is 
literally full of smi^l inaccuracies. The comitia 
tribtUa did not assemble to vote on the Capitol. 
The real name of ** Vitnivius Vacca, the Pnver- 
nate," was Vitruvius Vaocus, and he was a 
native of Fundi. Kineas said the senate was 
like an assembly of kings, not of gods. Septi- 
muleius, not Satuleius, mutilated the body of 
the younger Gracchus. 

SSneque et Jja Mort cTAgrippine, Par H. 
Dagbert. (Paris: Lechevalier.) M. Dagbert 
is not anxious to whitewash the character of 
Nero, whom he regards as quite capable of 
murdering his mother, but to prove that as a 
matter of fact he did not murder his mother. 
She killed herself after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to kill her son ; so that Nero's message 
to the Sen.ate told the truth, though the 
suggestion of its purport to be found in 
Quintihan, viii. o, is preferable to the fuller 



version of it given by Tacitus. The rehabilita- 
tion of Seneca is the point to be secured by 
this correction of history. He was not tho 
lover of Julia or Agrippina, and he iie7er t >ok 
any mean or undignified steps to procure his 
recall from exile ; for in either case he would 
have lost, not perhaps tho favour of the mul- 
titude, but certainly the approval of his own 
sect; and this approval he enjoyed to the 
end. The servile letter 1o Poly bins is a 
forgery. He neither connived at the murder 
of Agrippina nor tried afterwards to cover the 
deed, since there was no murder perpetrated. 
In his line of argument upon this last point 
M. Dagbert follows Voltaire, many of whose, 
sceptical suggestions he adopts. His position 
must be divided for examination into its two 
sides: (a) Agrippina killed herself; (6) her 
son did not kill her, or at least all the cir- 
cumstances recorded are for one reason or 
another incredible. For (a) he gives no evidence 
whatever; in support of (6) he makes some 
ffood points against the version or rather the 
discrepant versions of Tacitus, Suetonius, 
and Dion. These three authors give incon- 
sistent accounts of how Agrippina came to be 
at Baiae; and they by no means agree on 
other details. Tacitus says Agrippina*s own 
trireme was wilfully wrecked at Baiae to pre- 
vent her returning in it. Suetonius does not 
bear this out. Why too should she either go 
or return by sea for so short a trip, giving 
herself the trouble of embarking and disem- 
barking, when a twenty-minutes* ride in a 
litter would suffice and be far more comfort- 
able ? Anicetns, though he was a sailor, went 
from Baiae to Bauli by road. Moreover, the 
trireme constructed on purpose to fall to 
pieces is incomprehensible; and of what use 
was it, if the cabin roof, loaded with lead, 
was also arranged to fall in and crush the 
passengers P Why did the ship fail to oome 
to pieces ? What was to become of Anioetus 
and tiio crew if it had come to jueces ? Why 
did the crew obey an order to drown them- 
selves by throwing their weight on one side 
and upsetting the ship? How could their 
weight suffice to do this at any time? How 
could any weight suffice to do it when the 
oars were out and would stay the ship up ? How 
could any secrecy be observed if Anicetns was 
sent with a large body of men to finish his 
crime on shore? Tacitus says the act raised 
geuered indignation against Nero and Seneca. 
Where is the proof of it ? His own facts yield 
nothing but congratulatory addresses; and, 
wUch is stronger evidence against it, Thrasea 
Paetus spoke not very long after in the Senate 
multo cum honor e Caesaris, and called lim 
egreyius princefs. The epigrams on matriddj 
which mietomus p^ves must be put later, at 
a time when it smted the Flavian dynast^ or 
earlier agitators that Nero should be incnmi- 
nated. The words of Seneca in Tac. A. xv. 72 
are only put into his mouth by Tacitus, and 
do not prove that he believes Nero to have 
killed hu mother. But in this M. Daffbert is 
going too far. He is sucoessful in snowing 
that the circumstances of the death are very 
mysterious, and that the crime may not have 
been immediately known. He raises some 
doubt in us whether Seneca really knew at 
first that there had been a murder. But that 
it was never committed ; that Seneca did not 
say something equivalent to the phrase, in 
A. XV. 72 ; that tne general consensus on the 
subject of the mmrder Ib worthless : this we 
can hardly believe. M. Dasbert admits too 
much when he admits that Nero might have 
killed his mother. If he might have done it ; 
if before long he was universally supposed to 
have done it ; if there is no other account of 
her death, except the improbable and un- 
attested story about Agerinus : then we may 
accept the account, without committing our- 
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selves to its partioulars, but without more 
suspicion than any remote story which gives 
circumstantial details and deals with unusual 
crimes must needs incur. 

Ferikles ah Feldherr. Von Dr. Julius von 
Pflugh-Harttung. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer.) 
Prof. Pflugh-Harttung's preface dwells with 
some complacency on his having worked in other 
fields of nistory and on his having acquired 
practical and theoretical knowledge of war by 
having served against France and by having 
read military Ix^ks. Less real experience of 
war proved useful to Gibbon, and Prof. Pflugh- 
Harttunff writes in a practical and unpedantic 
way. ^Nevertheless we think him imfair to 
Perikles. Admitting somewhat grudgingly 
the greatness of PenUes in other matters (he 
says he was a great "Bfirgermeister," p. 112), 
he sets himself to work to destroy Perikles* 
military reputation. If Perikles was respon- 
sible for the battle of Tanagra, he is (the 
author says) to blame, since Athens had Uttle 
to gain by a victory, and after a defeat might 
have been taken by a rapid march with the aid 
of the disaffBcted Oligarchs. That the Spartans 
did not thus follow up their success was 
fortunate for Athens, but does not justify her 
minister. But there is no proof that Perikles 
was responsible for a battle being fought. As 
to his campaign against Samos, it is said that 
he was wrong to £vide his fleet and take part 
of it to meet the expected Phoenicians, since if 
the Phoenicians had slipped past him, they 
would, when united with the Samians, ' have 
destroyed the blockading fleet and then have 
come out again to destroy Perikles' detachment. 
And after all the terms of surrender were favour- 
able to Samos. Not very favourable, we think ; 
and such as they are they have been looked 
on as proofs of Athenian moderation rather 
than of Athenian weakness; while we might 
fairly credit Perikles with having taken means 
to ensure that the enemy should not slip past 
him unobserved. The a&ir of Eorkyra, again, 
was, he thinks, mismanaged; for bv sending 
so small a contingent Perikles really caused 
the enormous loss which befell the Eorkyreans 
in the battle of Sybota, whereas a slightly 
larger force would have prevented there being 
any battle at all. This must have alienated the 
Eorkyreans. Yet somehow the Eorkjrrean 
demos was not alienated, and the aristocrats do 
not count. Again, when the Peloponnesian 
War drew on, Athens being ready fint should 
have struck first. She should at least have 
occupied in self-defence the passes of the 
Megaiis, But this would have been an act of 
war. It would have broken the Thirty Years' 
Truce ; and in the state of men's minds then 
prevailing it was well worth while to begin the 
struggle with clear consciences. The Spartans 
had to admit their offence in beginning, and, 
as they thought, to suffer for it. The same 
reason may have had something to do with the 
Eorkyrean affitir. There is more justice in Prof. 
Pflugh-Harttung's contention that the Pelopon- 
nese ought to have been far more energetic- 
ally harried from the sea than was the case. 
But then Perikles did not live far into the war, 
and part of the time he was ill or out of office. 
The definite facts against him, therefore, seem 
to reduce themselves to two : that in command 
of a large fleet and forces he did on two occa- 
sions, 456 and 430, effdct nothing to speak of 
against the Peloponnese. We should not, how- 
ever, think too meanly of the destruction of 
Prasiae. Probably, I)rake was accused of 
effecting nothing when he singed the King of 
Spain's beard; and Aristophanes shows that 
people thought something about Prasiae. The 
attempt on Epidaurus too, though it failed, 
cannot be called aimless, when we remember 
Thucydides' account of the importance of the 
town to Athens. At aU events, Perikles did 
well not to send the plague amon^ the enemy, 



as our author seems to think he should have 
done. On the whole, we admit that if Perikles 
erred, it was on the side of caution, though it 
is an exaggeration to say that he was less 
anxious to win a battle thiui not to lose one. 
But considering that he did avoid defeat 
through a long military career, that Athens 
went from bad to worse when she passed out 
of his hands and ceased to follow his advice, 
and that his generalship was admired in his 
own time (Plut. Per. isj, we must decline to 
go with this new attacx upon an established 
reputation. The helmet still remains no in- 
appropriate ornament for his bust. 

We have received from Messrs. Eegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co. ^e third volume of the English 
translation of M. Duruy's History of Borne 
(edited by Prof. Mahaffy), which is issued, like 
the previous volumes, in two separately bound 
parts. It covers the period from the rise of 
Julius Caesar to the organisation of the empire 
under Augustus, where the historian has ample 
opportunity for indulging his political sympa- 
thies. We would specify notice the digres- 
sion on the early condition of Ghiul, whicn, as 
the editor remarks, must be scarcely less in- 
teresting to inhabitcmts of the British Isles 
than to Frenchmen. The illustrations, though 
imeven in execution, and not always satisfac- 
tory in selection, will always cause wis work to 
be highly valued by those who attach impor- 
tance to teaching history through the eye. 



NOTES AND NE^VS. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press an- 
nounce as nearly ready, The Plays performed 
by ike Orafis or Mysteries of Yoric on Corpus 
Christi Day in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth Centuries, edited from Lord Ashbum- 
ham's unique MS. by Miss Toulmin Smith. 
The text consists of forty-eight plays in poetry, 
and while adhering faithfmly to the MS. has 
been made as comprehensible as possible for 
modem readers, a full glossary being appended. 
Facsimiles ^e given of the music accompanjring 
one of the plays, which has been edited by 
Mr. W. H. Cummings. The Introduction con- 
tains extracts from the municipal records of 
York relating to the plays, including Burton's 
list of A.D. 1415 ; notices of other early religious 
plays performed at York ; a comparative table 
of the cycles of English plays ; and a list of all 
known plays or cycles, and places where they 
have been performed, in Gbeat Britain. 

Messbs. Scbibxer will shortly publish the 
official narrative of the Greely Belief Ex- 
pedition, written by Capt. Schley and Prof. 
J. B. Soley. It will be illustrated by a series 
of photographs made by members of the 
relieving party. 

Messrs. Blackwood's announcements in- 
clude The Founders of the American RepuUic : 
a Histonr and Biography of Washmgton, 
Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, and Madison, by 
Dr. Charles Mackay ; Poems, by Francis Hey- 
wood Warden, with a notice by Dr. Yanroth ; 
Hugh Moore ; or, What is Honour P in 2 vols. ; 
The Transvaal War, 1880-1881, edited by Lady 
Bellairs; The Royal Mail: its Curiosities and 
Bomance, by James Wilson Hyde ; and Sport, 
Travel, and Adventures in Newfoundland and the 
West Indies, by Capt. W. B. Kennedy, E,N. 

The Bev. Edmund S. Ffoulkes (Vicar of St. 
Mury's, Oxford) is about to publish a work on 
Primitive Consecration of the Eitcharistic Obla- 
tion, which will deal as much with history as 
with theology, bringing to light several little- 
known facts relating to the ninth century. 

Mb. Bichard Jefferies has been engaged 
in writing a new work, entitled After London ; 
or. Wild England. The first portion of the 
book is named by its author " TnQ Belapse into 



Barbarism,'* the second part, " WildEiiglaad." 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. will be the pubUshers. 

The Bev. W. Cushing's Jmtta7« and Puitdo- 
nyms : a Dictionary' of Literary Disguises, is 
announced for early publication by Messrs. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., of New York. The work 
will consist of two parts: first, an Index of 
about 10,000 initials and pseudonyms, alpha- 
betically arranged; second, about 6,500 real 
names of authors, answering to the pseudonyms, 
with brief notices— date of the writers* birtk 
and death, &c. Arrangements have been made 
to incorporate in the work the material gathered 
by Mr. A. B. Frey, of the Astor Library. 

We learn from the Independance Edge that 
the French translation of Mr. H. M. Stanley's 
work on the Congo is to be published, not in 
Paris, but by Muoquardt, of Brussels, and the 
Belgian Institut national de G6ographie» The 
Geiman edition is to be issued by Broekhaus, 
of Leipzig. 

Mr. Bowulnd Stroko is issuing a series of 
reprints of English dramatic literature. The 
firat of the series, Otway's Venice Preserved, has 
already appeared. The following are in prepara- 
tion: Drummond's Cypress Orove, Congreve's 
Double- Dfioler, Ben Jonson's Bartholomew Fair^ 
Dryden's Don Sebastian, Webster's Duchess of 
Malfi, No alterations of any kind will be made 
in these reprints, the editor's object being to 
reproduce accurately the text of first or best 
editions. The original spelling and capitals, 
but not the long s's, mil be retained. An 
analysis of the plot will be prefixed to each 
play. Aj>plicatLons for copies must be addressed 
to Mr. S. A. Stronff, St. John's College, Gam- 
bridge, and must be accompanied by a postal 
order for Is. 6d. 

Mr. T. Fisher UNwnr announoes for publica- 
tion early next month a new work, consisting 
of thirty original discourses, by Dr. Samuel 
Cox, the late editor of the Expositor. It will 
be entitled Expositions, 

May^s British and Irish Press Guide f\/r ISSS^ 
which wiQ be published immediately, contains 
much that will be of special interest for novelists 
and journalists. It will give a list of the news- 
papers in the United Kingdom which run serial 
stories, and the editor has spent much pains on 
verifying the dates of births and deaths, uid 
amalgamations of newspapers, together with 
their various titular chanses. The Guide wfli 
also contain a newspaper obituary. 

Messrs. Jakes Nisbet & Co. are preparing 
for publication at an early date A Commentary 
on Zechariah, by the late Rev. Dr. W.* Lindsay 
Alexander ; Communion Memories, by the Bev. 
Dr. J. B. Macduff; Metaphors in the Gospels, by 
the Bev. Dr. Donald Fraser. 

Mr. Elliot Stook is about to publish a cheap 
re-issue, at one shilling each, of his facsimiles 
of Walton's Angler, Banyan's Pilgrim^s Progrest, 
and Herbert's Temple, 

A second edition is now ready of the new 
novel. Some One Else, by the authoress of 
Prooer Pride and Pretty MisB NeviUe (Mrs. 
Croxer). 

A NEW novel, by Theo. Qift, will be published 
shortiy by Messrs. Ward & Downey, under the i 
titie of Lil Lorimer, 

Messrs. Wilson & MoCk)R]tficK, of Glasgow, J 
have in the press a new work of fiction from the 
pen of Mr. John Davidson entitled The North I 
Wall. ' 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish in a , 
few days a new American noTci, entitled Trajan, 
by Mr. Henry F. Keenan. The author is well 
known in journalism, but has not hitherto 
attempted fiction. The -work has been highly 
praised by Mr. Wt D, Howells. 

J 
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Ths Bibliografisches Institut (Leipzig) an- 
noimoes a new work on Schiller's Life and 
Poetry, by Karl Hepp, with fifty illustrations. 
The author has consulted the books on Schiller 
which have been published to the end of 1884. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton has in the press a work 
on Tke Lfnape and their Legends, forming the 
fifth Tolnxoe of his "library of Aboriginal 
Liieratore.'' ^e Tolume will give the com- 
plete text and symbols of the *' Walam Olum," 
with a new translation and an inquiry into its 
iathenticity, by Dr. Brinton. 

Db. Jomr Bbabshaw, Lispector of Schools, 
Ibdras, editor of Milton's poetical works, has 
in the press An Englieh Anthology from Chaucer 
to Teimueon, The first edition will appear 
ebortly m Madras, and a second will be pub- 
Hshed in the course of the year by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen db Co. 

Messrs. Field & Tuek will shortly issue a 
new work on British Eailwaye and Canals, in 
Relation to British Trade and Oovernment 
Control, by a writer who assumes the signature 
of "Hercules." 

Poor Paoa ! is the title of a lively American 
itory whicn Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are 
about to republish in a cheap form. 

The Incorx>orated Society of Authors have 
appointed as their secretiury Mr. Alexander 
Gait Boss, of Gains College, Cambridge. They 
have exchanged their company offices in Queen 
Anne's Qate for rooms at 24 Salisbury Street, 
Strand, where the secretary may be visited and 
addressed on business connected with the 
lodety. 

FDREioir journals continue to be led into 
error by the practice of simultaneous issue of 
books in Tgngl**"^ and America. As we have 
before remarked, such errors are often almost 
unavoidable ; but it is rather startling to find 
the Magazin fiir die Litteratur des In- und 
A}uiandu announcing the Dictionary of National 
Biography as published by Messrs. MacmiUan 
ft Co., of New York* 

Thx Society for the Promotion of the Study 
of QeneFal ffistory has appointed Dr. Zerffi to 
ddiver a course of thiiiy lectures on ** The 
Historical Genesis and Evolution of Humanity," 
OB Saturday afternoons, at the Boyal School of 
IGnes, Jermyn Street. In order to spread the 
vtndy of general history, the society admits free 
ail masters and mistresses of Board and other 
Kboola, and all students of the Science and 
Art Department. 

We have received the first number of a 
jovnal f we suppose intended to be published 
OKmthly) entitled Parallax. It is edited by 
Kr. John Hampden, the valiant champion of 
the theory that the earth is a circular plane. 
We are disposed to welcome the new periodical, 
sa the professedly comic papers have been pain- 
fnllv dull of late. Mr. Hampden retains all his 
^ell-known ingenuity of vituperative expres- 
Bon: to call Sir Isaac Newton "a fanatical 
' is a happy thought which would 
not have occurred to everybody. 

A POFUULB edition of Signer Cesare Cantu's 
v<»k on Alessandro Manzoni will be published 
to-day in oelebration of the centenary of Man- 
aonfa birth. It will have a new Preface, and 
vill he illustrated by portraits of Manzoni and 
of his first and second wife. 

The Counoil of the Harleian Society have 
) vt issued to the members the first volume of 
die Christenings at St. James's, Clerkenwell, 
from 1^1 to 1700, and the continuation up to 
KM will form vol. ii., and is nearly all in the 
press. The Visitations of Bedfordshire in 
1566, 1582, and 1634, are now being issued to 
Mnbers, and that of Dorsetshire in 1623, 
M also nearly completed. It is proposed to 



print the 'Wf "dings which have taken place at 
St. George' Hanover Square, from tbo com- 
mencemep of the registers, and Mr. G. Leveson 
Gower will edit the volume. The Registers of 
Christ Church, Newgate Street, are transcribed, 
and will shortly be put in the press. 

M. Edmond de GK>noottbt is a candidate 
for the chair of M. About at the Academic 
fran^aise. 

The MS. of Cten. Dembinski's memoirs has 
been offered by Herr Volker, of Pranlrfort, to 
the national museum at Pesth for 4,000 marks. 
The work is said to contain materials of great 
value for Hungarian history. 

A NT7MER0USLT attended meeting of the 
Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society was held on Friday, February 20th, the 
president, Bev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, in the chair. 
The papers in the Natural Historv section read 
were " Two Cornish Phenomena, ' by Bev. S. 
Bundle; "The Winffs of Insects," by Mr. 
Marquand; '' Comi^ Marine Shells," by 
Messrs. Tregellas and T. Cornish. The presi- 
dent read a i>aper on explaining mermaid 
legends, entitled "Nicholas Cola, the Man Fish," 
and a proposal was brought forward by Bev. S. 
Bundle for tabulating Cornish antiquities. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shukspere 
Society held on February 28th, Dr. J. N. Lang- 
ley read some " Notes on some Baconianisms in 
' The Two (Gentlemen of Verona.' " Papers on 
"Proteus," by Miss Emily T. Smith and Miss 
Florence Herapath, were read. The Society 
resolved to intrtniuce into their work theplays 
in British Dramatists (edited by John S. Keltic, 
and published by Nimmo), and the doubtful 
plays in the Tauohnitz Series. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 



Thb most striking article in the March Nine- 
teenth Century — we might say in anv of the 
magazines of the month — ^is that by Lord 
Acton on " George Eliot's life." Although 
l^e subject is one on which many able writers 
have been busy, nothing which has yet been 
written upon it can be compared, for insight 
and felicity of expression, to this remarki^le 
paper. We quote the concluding sentences : 

"There will be more perfect novels and truer 
systems. But she has little rivalry to apprehend 
until pMloaophy hispires finer novels, or novelists 
teach nobler lessons of duty to masses of men. If 
ever science or religion reigns alone over an un- 
divided empire the books of (George Eliot might 
lose tiieir central and unique importance ; but, as 
the emblem of a generation distracted between the 
intense need of believing and the difficulty of 
bdief, they will live to the last BvUable of recorded 
time. . . . Her teaching was the highest within 
the resources to which Atheism is restricted, as 
the teaching of the Fiorstti is the highest within 
the Christian limits. In spite of all that Ib 
omitted, and of spedflc differences regarding the 
solemn questions of Conscience, HumUity, and 
Death, there are few works in literature whose 
infiuence is so ennobling ; and there were people, 
divided from her in politics and religion oy the 
widest chasm that exists on earth, who felt at her 
death what was said of the Greek whom she had 
most deeply studied—o'iK^or cTyeu rc^niK^rof." 

It is possible that many readers may doubt 
whether this is quite the right thing to say, 
but we think there can be no question that it is 
finely said. 

The English Illustrated Magazine contains a 
portion of the journal of Prince Edward and 
Prince Gborge of Wales in South and West 
Australia, being an extract from the forth- 
coming volume describing their voyage in 
H.M S. Bacchante, The interest of the journal, 
judging from this specimen, is chiefly that 
which is due to its authorship. Mr. Grant 



and the Cowslip," which is charmingly illus- 
trated by Mr. H. Byland. Perhaps the most 
valuable article in the number is that by Mi^. 
G. Simonds on " The Art of Casting in Bronze," 
which conveys a large amount of information 
in a peculiarly attractive manner. Mr. W. 
Minto s article on "Pilgrimages" is also very 
good. 



LADT MARTIN ON SHAKSPERE'S 

WOMEN. 
Messbs. Blaokwood announce a re-issue of 
Lady Martin's now celebrated critical and auto- 
biographical essays on certain of Shakspere's 
Female Characters, the collection to form one 
volume quarto, illustrated with portraite of the 
author (when Miss Helen Faucit), after the 
well-known originals by Sir Frederick Burton, 
B. Lehmann, and BichBtrd J. Lane. To this 
we are enabled to add that hand-made paper 
is being specially prepared for the piurpose, 
that the engravings are ready, and that the 
book may be looked for in about a month or 
five weeks. We have already, it will be remem- 
bered, taken note of these charming papers,which 
have from time to time appeared in the uncom- 
f orteble double columns of Blackwood^ s Magazine^ 
and which it will be a luxury to re-read in fine 
type and ujfon large paper. Written in the 
form of letters, addressed to the late Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, Mr. Browning, Mr. Buskin, and others 
of the author's friends, they treat of Ophelia, 
Portia, Desdemona, Imogen, Juliet, Bosalind, 
and Beatrice. The two earliest, " OpheUa and 
Portia," were at first printed for private circu- 
lation only; and it was from the columns of 
the Academy that the outer world received a 
first intimation of that carefully-guarded secret. 
We cannot affect remorse for an indiscretion 
which ultimately forced the hand of the fair 
writer, and put the public in possession of so 
fresh, so graceful, and so interesting a con- 
tribution to Shaksperian literature. The title 
under which the collection is announced errs 
by the modesty of ite daim. While professing 
to write only of seven of Shakspere's women. 
Lady Martin does, in fact, discuss each play in 
turn, analysing the motives and idiosyncracies 
of all the principal characters, entering into the 
development of every plot, and identifying 
herself not only with the heroines whom she 
erewhile impersonated, but also with Hamlet, 
OUiello, Bomeo, Mercutio, Shylock, Jessica, 
Hero, Benedick, and the rest of that immortal 
company. Nor is this all. She has more than 
once overpassed the poet's own limit of time 
and action, and, entering into her subject 
with such a simple intensity of belief as can 
only be possible in a great actor, she has 
imasined for herself the after years which 
Shakspere leaves untold. She knows all about 
the kmd of married happiness with which 
Beatrice and Benedick were rewarded; she 
realises the life-lonff friendship of Bosalind 
and CeUa; she feels, as Portia, a wondrous 
tender pity for Shylock in his bitter solitude, 
and she deplete the gracious lady visiting 
the Jew in his den, and winning him to 
penitence. It is in passages such as these, 
where the author reveals the actress's im- 
doubting faith, that the singular novelty and 
chann of Lady Martin's essavs are chiefiy con- 
spicuous. More than once she asks " forbear- 
ance for what is purely personal " ; but it is 
precisely this pure personality which is delight- 
I lul and unique. Not willingly would we have 
been excluded from her confidence where she 
tells of the pain with which a refined and 
delicate nature spoke ^though with considerable 
modification) the epilogue to "Much Ado 
About Nothmg " ; audit is nothing less than 
a revelation of dramatic sincerity when we 



read how, as Juliet, in the intensity of her 
passion and horror when about to <mnk the 



Allen contributes a paper on " The Primrose \ potion, the actress literally broke the phial in 
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her desperate olutoh, and so lacerated her hand 
that the blood streamed down upon her white 
satin robe, she aJl the time unconscious of even 
a scratch ! If Lady Martin had given yet 
more of these personal reminiscences her readers 
would have been all the better pleased. 

The Tolume is to be dedicated, by permission, 
to the Queen. 



paper leaves, and contains practically two M8S. 
The first, so far from being a ** common-place 
book, diaiy," &c., turns out to be an early 
copy of the '^Eikon Basilike," and, as no 
other contemporary MS. of this work is known 
to be in existence, it is at least a literary 
ourioflity. An examination of the water-mark 
in the paper proves that it belongs, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, to the year 1649; and a 
collation of the text with tiie first edition of 
the Eikon, which appeared in 1648-9, leads me 
to believe that it is a copy from that edition, 
probably made by some Boyalist admirer who 
did not anticipate the rapid succession of 
editions of the king's book, and who therefore 
_ _ _ went to the trouble of transcribing it in default 

gogik SoUeAaniiftoheEBrijeipBlff : Fook. i M. 60 Pf . tms volume is written on the recto sides of the 
B0T788BAU,J. HsiiB Holbeln. Paiis : Bonam. 8tr.60a 
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80. KdnigBberg^L-Pr. : Kooh. 1 M. 80 PL 
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leaves. 

Beversing the book, and beginning from the 
end, we have the second MS. written on the 
verso sides of the Eikon and on a few blank 
leaves. This is the Collection of Ballads. But 
so far from the writing being of the seventeenth 
century, not a line of it, I will venture to say, 
was penned before the nineteenth century. The 
ballads are thirty in number, some ^enmne and 
some spurious. Their titles are given by Mr. 
Collier in his New FarUctdar$ reaarding the 
Works of Shdkupearey 1836. Two of them, viz., 
''The Tragedie of Othello the Moore" and 
''The Inohanted Island,'' descriptive of the 
same tales as Shakspere's "Othello" and 
" Tempest," were printed, the first in the New 
Pariiculara, p. 209, and the second in Further 
Particulars regarding Shakespeare and his Works, 
1839, p. 56. Botii of them, together with a 
third entitled " The Atheist's Tragedie" (four 
stanzas of which were also printed in New 
Particulars, p. 47), have been denounced as 
forgeries by Dr. Ingleby (Aoademy, vol. is., 
1876, p. 313). 

It is not my intention to follow Dr. Ingleby 
in examining the internal evidence of spunous- 
ness in these ballads. I leave that to him and 
to others far better qualified than I am for 
such criticism ; but, convinced, as I am, that 
the writing is by a modem hand imitating an 
older style, I cannot but wonder that Mr. 
Collier, who had so wide an experience both of 
the literature and of the handwriting of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, could even 
pretend to have been deceived. Who, being 
pretty sure that Mr. Collier's sagacity was not 
at fault, can refrain from laughing when he 
reads his serio-comic remarks on the ballad of 
"Othello"? "The word ^mV' writes Mr. 
Collier, 

"was originally followed by the name of the 
author, which has been erased so as to leave no 
trace, and you will admit at once that each a 
ballad was worth owning by any of our poets who 
followed Shakespeare. In my letter to my friend 



should have a unique instance of a man writing 
a fixed hand for a clear half- century. Some 
may believe this possible : I do not. 

Before closing, I venture to revert for one 
moment to the E^on Basilike. In the last leaf, 
just after the vrord finis, the paper is torn or 
gnawed away in a suspidoas manner. What 
may we not have lost P May not the sigoatore 
of the Boyal Martyr himself have onoe stood 
there, attesting this the oiigmal copy of hia 
work, but now, alas ! destroyed by impious handa 
or eaten by illiterate rats f There were several 
curious autograph signatures in Mr. 0011161*8 
books ; but I cannot trespass further on youi 
space to speak of them. I will only remark 
that another MS. book of ballads, which sold 
at a high price, and which has gone, I believe, 
to America, was, indeed, as the sale-catalogae 
puts it, "an intcnrestinff and remarkable MS.," 

?uite as interesting and remarkable as the one 
have just descried. 

E. Maundb Thoxpson. 



THS BBOUQH STONE. 

St. Oathariiie^s OoUege, Cambridge : MarohS, 188B. 

We have had a large photograph of the 
Brough stone reproduced by the autotype 
process. In looking through the autotype from 
behind I find that there is an N aftecr BIO, and 
with this hint it can be seen on the stone. 
This removes the one case of the omission of 
a final N which could not be explained away, 
leaving only the two cases of fyfiv and y^. 
May r add the suggestion — the autotype throws 
no light on this — that the letters next before 
yap 6 Taif are iyoBou The only difficulty is the 
ya, and it will be seen that t&ese lett^ very 
closely resemble the 7« in yap 6 mus, the y in 
these two cases beinff like a modem small y 
made long and reversed, and tmlike the ordinary 
y in Kofifueyiirop and yn* G. F. Bbownis. 



the lynx or Wryneck, as the representative of 
„^^^^^^ VUWII.VO *w. *** MMx As,uv^ WW xu uxcuu -^^^^ or somc kiudied Dionysiak sungod, and 
AmyoCl"has3y"vaiturU"'a^^ I ^^ ^^^ might of love as drawn from the sun and 

might be the production of Thomas Jordan ; but, endued with his heat and potency. The wry 



THB HTTKTIKO OF THB WBEIf. 

Elmiaird Castle : Feb. S, 18B6. 

Prof. Bidgway's renewal of last year's coire- 
spondence in the Acadsmy regarding the 
"Hunting of the Wren," induoes me to offer 
to your readers a few remarks on that ouriotis 
subject, not, indeed, as daiming the merit ol 
original research, but as tendering a due which 
may be useful to better scholars than myself. 
•In its various relations the subjeot is dif&cult, 
yast, and complex; no more can now he 
attempted than to indicate a line of thought 
and very lightly touch on certain matters belong- 
ing to the mysteries of the ancient world. 

Briefiy, then, the key of the lock consists in this. 
The Wren is the bird which was substituted for 



on reconsideration, and comparing it 
I have already quoted from his pen, I c 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



THB EIKOir BA8ILIKB Am) A BOOK OF 

BALLADS. 

Brltftah Muaeom : feb. 28, 1885, 
At the sale of the library of the late Mr. John 
Payne Collier, which took place last August, lot 
214 was purchased for the British Museum. It 
was described as a " MS. Common-place Book 
filled with a Collection of Old Ballads, a Diary, 
Extracts, &c. vellum, Saec, xvii." As this 
Tolume is interesting for more reasons than one, 
I will attemnt to describe it for the information 
ef your readers. It is a small quarto of IdS 



with what 
cannot help 
thinking that it is much too good, and somewhat 
too old, for him." 

Mr. Collier was, perhaps, sarcastic. 

To return to the writing of these ballads, it 
is, I repeat, by a modem nineteenth-century 
hand, imitating one of the seventeenth century ; 
and it is of the same oast, and undoubtedly by 
the same hand, as certain fabricated documents 
and entries, professing to be of the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries, and connected with the history of 
Shakspere and the English stage, which have 
been interpolated among the I^S. at Bridge- 
water House and Dulwich College. If it could 
be shown that these ballads were really copied 
out in the seventeenth century (that is, after 
the year 1649, for even the most credulous 
would hardly assert that they were written 



neck was chosen as the type in this symbolisin, 
because of its sunlike manner of revolving its 
head ("sometimes describing parts of circles, 
at others, from side to side, with an undulating 
motion not unlike the actions of a snake,"— 
Yarrell, Brit, Birds, ii. 164), and likewise, 
because its movements were thought to be 
significantly suggestive in certain erotic rela- 
tions. For the latter reason, the wagtail 
{Afotacilla) served afi the love-svmbol among 
various peoples. The wryneck being rare or 
unknown in Ireland and the northern and 
western parts of Britain, its substitute in this 
symbolism was naturally found in the wren 
(sometimes termed MotaciUa Troglodytes), which 
is a true wagtail in its movements, and has the 
advantage over the proi>er MotaciUidae in its 
greater resemblance to the wryneck, and in its 
constant presence in the counmes referred to, 
while the latter birds are moro or less migratory. 



down on the paper before it was made), we I The wren, therefoTe,[as doing duty for the wry 
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neck, may be looked upon as a type of the sun 
under certain aspects, and the " Hunting of the 
Wren " is nothing more than one of many modes 
familiar to the ancients of setting forth uie idea, 
that the death of the son's representative must 
precede bis birth to life and Tigour and triumph 
m the heavens. 

Adonis (the Sun, or Love) being slain by the 
Boar (Winter), the wren, in a like parable, is 
dain by its pursuers — who proceed to wrap it 
in a ''mass of ivy,'* or to ** exhibit it on an 
iyy-bosh," the very plant of the Dionysiak 
ddties. The crossed hoops within which the 
wren's body is exhibited may possibly relate 
to the eqimioxes or to other periods of the 
yeUy bat they undoubtedly relate in their 
drcalaiity to the course of the sun, and in their 
intenection to the power and act of love. This 
may be partly gathered from an Irish custom 
described by General Yallancey as prevalent 
about a century ago : — 

"A custom still prevails in the south of Ireland, 
of obliging the bridegroom to produce his Golden 
Ball. On the first day of May, annually, a number 
of jonths of both sexes go roond the parish, to 
etaj couple married within the year, and oblige 
tbem to giTe a ball [sphere]. This is ornamented 
with gold or silver l^se ; I have been assured they 
nmetimes expended three guineas on this orna- 
ment. The balls are suspended by a thread, in 
tw9 koopt plae^ at right angUt^ decorated with 
festoons of flowers ; the hoops are fastened to the 
end of a long pole, and carried about in great 
solemnity, attended with singing, music and 
dtndng. This custom is practised particularly in 
the counties of Cork and Waterford " (Yallancey, 
foUeettoua de JMw mhmieit, Dublin, 1766 ; vol. 
iT.,part2, p. 351). 

It seems worth noting that the counties here 
specified are those m which the Ogham- 
inscribed monuments are chiefly to be found. 

Adonis and Dionysos (it need hardly be said) 
were in truth the same deity, and the bull was 
the latter's special type and associate : 

"Dionysos is a god eesentially tauric. . . . The 
ball in its widest symbolical siniiflcauoe represents 
the active energising principle of the universe, 
especially in a humid aspect, and in its narrowest 
vw merely a name for the phallos. . . . The bull 
apparently was a type of the god himself " (Brown, 
Oret^IHaitfaiak Myth; ii. 112, i. 262). 

like Dionysos it was a representative of the 
"nocturnal suns," and, like that deity, was 
specially connected with the under-world 
(Brown, i. 387, i. 391). In certain aspects it 
ftlso represented the earth — '*the riches and 
iatness of the earth beneath " ; though tiie cow, 
as symbolising the passive principle in nature, 
▼« the earth's more special type (Brown, 
ii. 43, 44). Hence in the frequent representa- 
tions of Mithraa fa similar sun-god) in the act 
of stabbing a bull, whose tail buds into ears of 
corn, and whose blood is lapped by a dog, we 
may see (among other things) the victory of 
the diurnal or summer sun over the nootmnal 
or winter son (viewing the two characters 
apart), also the power of the sun*s rays in 
m\etixks and subduing the earth, and fructify- 
uig it through a death which is to be succeeded 
^y a resuirectton. 

This mithraifl scene may partly perhaps 
^M^ain the Magyar custom referred to by the 
Ikt. W. H. Jones in the opening letter of the 
present correapondence (Aoabbmy, May 3, 
1^^). The red ox was the slain sun-god {red 
is the nocturnal sun*s mythological hue), and 
the canring it about ana distributing objects 
attached to it formed a commemoration of 
the benefits of his death, as leading to present 
Aoitrishment or growth of force, and future 
l^ry or fmitioii of power—aU this, no doubt, 
^^ a more direct reference to procreative 
ma ttera* The di stribution of the objeoU 

* The objects attached to the ox are thus detailed 
la the letter referred to :— << On the horns was 



may have been meant to represent the rending 
and scattering of the slain god's body, a pro- 
cess which filled an important part in all such 
sun-myths — ^as may weU be noted in the story 
of Osiris (a deity of the same cla8s)'and it was 
symbolioaUy presented in the correspondent 
ceremonials; hence, for example, the tearing 
in pieces of a spotted fawn in the DionysiaS 
orgies. " Being torn or cut to pieces is a fate 
coumionly ascribed to Dionysos and the person- 
ages connected with him, such as Zagreus, 
Pentheus, Orpheus, Uasar, and others '* (Brown, 
i. 153). Hence, also, the numberless examples 
on gems and elsewhere of fierce animals dutoh- 
ing or mouthing the heads or off-torn Umbs of 
creatures of the mUder sort. ** The white Hon 
clawing the bull's head is the phallos of Osiris, 
or the phallos of the sun" ('^Bitual of the 
Dead " — see Bonwick, Egyptian Belief, p. 192). 

« < This slaughter or cutting up of Zagreus is the 
stripping off of leaves and fruits in the gloomy 
autumn. . . . ' The sufferings and death of Uasar 
(Osiris) were the great mystery of the Egyptian 
religion.* . . . Adonis, the heat and vigour of the 
summer sun and the froitfulness of the earth, . . . 
is doomed to die nightly, and more particularly to 
perish by the wound inflicted by the stern wintry 
power" (Brown, i. 150, 151 — quoting from Rev, Q, 
Cox and Sir G, mikinson). 

It should be noted that Adonis, under the 
appellations of Aedd or Aeddon or Hu, was 
one of the most important deities in the Bardic 
(and probably in the more ancient) mythology 
of Britain. *' He had died and lived altematdy ; 
and it was his privilege to carry the ivy hrancht 
with which, Dionysius says, the Britons covered 
themselves in celeorating the rites of Bacchus " 
(Davies, Mythology of the British Druide^ p. 122). 
Direct evidence as to Dionysiak worship in 
Ireland seems to be wanting, though unques- 
tionably the sun, in one or ol^er of his aspects, 
formed a chief object of adoration in that 
country. The legend of O'Duine resembles 
that of Adonis, and Phearagh, an Irish god, 
seems to beBaal-Peor, who more or less answers 
to Dionysos, and the names in both cases seem 
to correspond. 

There can be no doubt that the lynx or Wry- 
neck served as a tyx>e of the Dionymak god, and 
also of sensual love. In a scene on a Gkreek vase, 

** Kikg crowns him (Dionysos) with a wreath, and 
behind her stands Pan . . . caressing the lynx or 
Wryneck. This mysterious bird of love was 
peculiarly connected with the Semitic Aphrodite 
and with Adonis. So Pindaros: — 'The Qyprian 
queen . . . from above her mystic lynx brought, 
uie maddening Bird of Love.' . . . Another 
vase represents Adonis holding out the Ijrnx in 
his right hand to Aphrodite, who is seated. The 
bird, which was so named from its cry, is described 
by the Scholiast as hairy, with a long neck and 
tongue, and possessing the power of rotating its 
head and ne<^. It is also siud to have been tied 
to a wheel and whirled round to assist amorous 
incantations. . , . The wild bird of love, in 
Hellas identified with the wryneck, is also 
Semitically connected with the myth of Astarte- 
Semiramis . . . and hence belongs to the cycle of 
the Syrian Adonis, who is identical with Diony- 
sos *' (Brown, i. 339, 340). 

Ere leaving this subject, a quotation from a 
diff^drent author may not be out of place : — 

"Pindar says that Venus brought down her bird 
fastened to a wheel of four spokes from Olympus, 
and such a wheel was one of the symbols requisite 
at the Suovetauiilia. . . . Montfaucon shows us 
the Phallus fastened to the Cross Wheel, so that I 
fancy Yenus's so-called bird, also to be seen on the 

hung a kind of cake; the ears were filled vrith 
coins ; a pot of home-brewed ale swunff on his tail : 
cavities in the buttocks were charged with hazel 
nuts ; and a long sprig of hops stuck out of his 
navel.*' Substituting wine and the vine for ale and 
hops, these things seem all more or less connected 
vrith the Dionysiak rites. The reference to the 
omphalos is peculiarly Bacchic. 



wheel as well as phallus, is a mere euphemism. . . . 
The Romans called the Wagtail [anciently used 
in 'love-potions and incantations 'j FruHUa, from 
FrutlB, one of the names of Venus, and Fruti. the 
Fruitful One. It was also called ifo^Milto.*' (For- 
long, Bivert of iife, i. 225, 226). 

Whatever may have been the cause, the wren 
was almost certainly viewed as a saored object 
by the Irish priests or Druids ; and, to judge by 
its various titles of honour, it must have been 
held in like respect by most of the nations of 
Western Europe. Begarding this, Yallancey 
speaks at some leng^ (in the first instance 
referring to metallic objects of antiqxdty found 
in the peat-bogs of Ireland) : 

« [These Aisin are] thin plates of gold joined 
together by a seznicircular piece, ... on the 
external plate is a sinall loop into which was fixed 
a slender golden wire, on which perched the 
Augur's favourite bird. The Hibernian Druids 
fixed on the Jfrm, an English word derived from 
drean, i.e., Draoi-^n, the Druid's bird; it was also 
named Draoldn, i.e., Draoi-ol-^n, the speaking 
bird of the Druid. Toith^n is anotiier name, 
signifying the bird of Toth or Thoth. The Druids 
represented this as the king of all birds, hence he 
was called by the vulgar Breas-^n, king bird; 
Bigh-beag, little king ; Bi-eitile, fiying king ; and 
lastly Briocht-in, the bird of witchcraft." 

After describing the " hunting of the wren " — 
which is there stated to take place on Chriihncu 
day, the procession being on the following day 
—our author refers to the ** Irish catch import- 
ing the wren to be the Idng of all birds, and 
gives a long list of similar regal names in " all 
the European languages." The French, he 
says, call the wren ''Boytelet, BeHohot, but 
why this nation call him Boeuf de Dieu I 
cannot conjecture." On this we may remark 
that the bidl was Thoth's special animal, and 
that one of the above-mentioned wren names is 
Toith-^n, Thoth's bird— a fact (if it be so) which 
helps to associate the Wren and the Bull in 
kindred symbolisms. The Welsh, according to 
Yallancey, call the wren "Bren, king," out 
his ordinary name seems to be Dryw, ^e same 
word that signifies a Druid (Richards, Pughe)« 
Wraenna or Wrenna, the Anglo-Saxon desi^^na- 
tion for the wren, is thought by some writers 
to be derived from Wraene, scdax, oorrespond- 
ently perhaps with the Motacilla idea. 

Yallanoey, it will be observed (supported in 
this by others), assims the ''hunting of the 
wren " to Christmas Day, though the employ- 
ment of St. Stephen's Day for such pursuits 
seems to have been more usual. In neathen 
times, perhaps, the wren was slain on the 
shortest day of the year, and exhibited in glory 
at the ensuing solar festival ; a custom which 
would be gradually subverted through the 
appropriation of that ancient festival oay by 
the Cl&istian Church. ' ' Christmas Day appears 
to have been fixed on the 25th of December (the 
birthday of Mithra), in the latter half of the 4th 
century, when Chrysostom wrote his homilies — 
see Horn, 31 " {Bible Folk-Lorey 1884, p. 330). 

It is not apparent why three days should 
elapse between the sun-god's birthday and his 
natural death-day, the shortest day of the year, 
unless Gen. Forlong's explanation be held 
sufficient: ''All these Solar gods . . . are said 
to have been bom at midnight on the 25th of 
December, when Virgo is out in two by the 
Eastern horizon, and where the days visibly 
increase in length" {Rivera of Life, L 415). 
Whether on account of a supposed need for 
renewal of strength by rest, or for other reasons, 
the three days* concealment of the god seems 
to have formed an essential part m various 
solar myths. "Adonis, mourned for three 
days by the Syrian women, is bom again, and 
Tammuz reappears after the Kisti Samsi or com - 
memoration of the ' hiding of the sun-god ' ** 
{Bible Folk'Lore, p. 244). 

It would be interestmg to learn something 
more on the following points: (1) What were 
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the zcawuia for the god's oonoealment ? (2) 
Wky w« ita duration fixed at three dajB? 
(3) What were the god's oocnpatioDs during it* 
contiaiuuioe P " 
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SCIENCE. 

A Sjniam 0/ Ptyehohgy. Sy Daniel Oieen- 
le^ Thompson, In 2 toU. (LoagmanB.) 
TsB appearanoe of two portly volomes on 
paycbology from the pen ot an American ia 
another proof of the sincerity and eameBtness 
of philosophical study jnst now in the new 
worid. America may not ^et have produced 
a great original thinker in the etnct sense, 
bat the ia rearing a number of able philosophic 
inquirers whom steady laboora will result; in 
valuable contributions to thought ; and these 
productions, while connected with English 
thought by their language, are still more 
closely grafted on to it by internal afSnities. 
To a lai^ extent, at least, the really original 



philosophic work of America is a dBTslopment 
of distinctly English aims and tendencies. 

Mr. Thompson's treatise, though named A 
SyiUm of Piyehology, is in reality, in outline, 
at least, a system of philosophy. Thus it 
contains the author's conception of the aims of 
philosophy and its relation to the sciences, the 
laws of thought, the ultimate elements of 
material existence and its underlying first 
principles or axioms. It contains, too, a 
sketch of logical and of ethical principles. 
Eespeoting the desirability of touching on all 
these outlying regions in a work which, after 
all, is pnmarily and mainly psychological, 
much might be said. The author might con- 
tend, with force, that psychology stands in a 
unique position, through its peculiar and far- 
reaching relations to philosophy on the one 
side, and the physical sciences on the other; 
and that, consequently, its scope and limits 
can only be grasped when these relations are 
fully set forth and defined. Still, the reader 
will be disposed to resent so full an intrusion 
iA extraneous matter as is found, for example, 
in Part 3, which seems to try to compress 
the substance of Mr, Spencer's Ftrtt Prin- 
oiplti and PrineipUt of Biohgy into little 
more Uian one hundred pages. Such a plan 
seems fore-doomed. It will introduce much 
that is of no direct bearing on psychology, 
and, at the same time, will fail to do justice 
to extra-psychological problems of exceeding 
intricacy and difficulty. Thus the whole 
doctrine of objectire force, space, and time, 
and their mutual relations, seems to be here 
inadequately developed. Kant's contention 
that space ia subjective cannot be dismissed by 
merely asking, " If space which seems to con- 
tain body is subjective, why is not that which 
is contained eabjective also?" It may be 
added that, while distinctively philosophical 
problems are thus handled at some length, 
interesting and pressing psychological ques- 
tions are sometimes passed over much too 
hurriedly. For example, the disoussioa of 
the method of psychology (p. 81 teq.) is alto- 
gether below the level of the present derelop< 
menta of the science. 

This leads one to touch on what is the 
peculiar excellence, while at the same time 
it is the special weakness, ot Ur. Thompson's 
treatise. It is, to a very large extent, a fol- 
lowing up of the work of the two English 
psychologists, Mr. Herbert Spencer and Dr. 
Bain. The author is very frank on this point, 
modestly emphasising his indebtedness to 
these tlunkers. Indeed, he is, I think, unjust 
to himself in his generous habit of making 
bng quotations from the works of these and 
other English writers whose views he adopts, 
and not pointing with equal distinctness to 
his divei^ences from their views when be is 
improving on them. At the same time, Ur. 
Thompson has plainly been a student of the 
English empirical philosophy by proference. 
His knowledge of German work in philosophy 
in general, and in psychology in particular, 
seems to be very limited. This gives to the 
exposition its seeming consistency and clear- 
ness, and, one may perhaps add, its air of 
happy confidence. The reader is led on 
smoothly and pleasantly from stage to stage, 
and never di^greeably pulled up by some 
awkward puzzle, as, for example, tiie mystery 
of self-consciousness, the mind's knowledge 
of itself as a permanent unity, in spite of the 



ever varying flax of " states ot conscionecieea," 
or the impossibility of thinking out the cor- 
relations between mental and phyucal pro- 
cesses definitely in all their detailed forme. 

Yet, while following the most plainly- 
marked track in the fields of English thought, 
Kr. Thompson is independent, and now sad 
again impressively original. Wo see this 
at once if we try to seize and define hia 
standpoint in psychology. On the one 
hand, he seems in his conception ot con- 
sciousness as supported by slowly evoUed 
organic conditions, to tend to a diBtinctly 
materialistic view of mind. The leadiDgt^rm 
" states of consciousness " suggests, too, that 
mental phenomena are to be viewed as passire 
affections, involving no distinctly mental 
activity. Yet, on the other hand, we find m 
the ultimate uialjsis of these "states" the 
presence of no less active an element than 
" conscioosness of power." In other words, 
" the Ego is conscious of an ability oohWy U 
ttt^^umMitsownBtates" (i.p. 110). So, agsin, 
in the analysis of the processea of development 
of states of consciousness we have as one of the 
prime factors " conscious automatic activity," 
that is the spontaneous or self-activity ot the 
mind. Here we learn that association or (as 
the author, after Mr. Spencer, conceives ot the 
process) the " segregation and unification ot 
similarities in the experiences " is a result ot 
the very same selt-activity of the mind which 
more obviouely manifests itself in attention. 
Such language shows that the author is for 
enough away from the point ot view ot Ur. 
Spencer and Dr. Bain, to whom association 
seems to present itself simply as the sabjectire 
accompaniment of a nervous and qusej- 
mech^ical " oo-oidination." Nothing is 
more characteristic of the later develop- 
ments of psychology than the manner ot 
viewing mental products as determined by the 
mind's conscious activity, and one is putica- 
larly glad to find a writer like Ur. Thompson, 
who 1ms evidenUy worked out his result tc 
BO large an extent by independent and even 
solitary study, moving towards the same point 
of view. 

A good deal might be said respecting the 
author's management and arraugement of hi; 
materials. The main division of the sabject 
into general anily sis of states of conscionanees, 
their material conditions, their genesis and 
development, and, finally, the products ot 
this development, has matdi to recommend it. 
More particolarly, it strikes one as being in 
many respects a gain to consider the products 
of development, or what the author calls 
cognitive emotional and volitional integrations, 
apart from the processea. Every psycho- 
logical student must be aware of the con- 
fusions which creep into most expositionii by 
using terma like perception and imagination 
now for a process, now for the completed 
result of that process. Moreover, as the process 
of development is essentially one and the same 
in the case of each of the three main aspects of 
the mental life, there ia an obvious convenience 
in dealing with this once for all at the outset 
It ia in the fillin g up ot this plan that Mr, 
Thompson's method is open to criticism. 
The reader has not infrequently a sense of 
shock in being abmptiy poshed, so to spesk, 
into a new region. Sometimes the flow of the 
exposition ia broken by side discussiona, as, tor 
example, the long and somewhat t«diousexami- 
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nation of some theories of intuitional know- 
ledge, to which the preoeding psychological 
treatment of cognition does not directly lead up. 
One might object, too, that in deahng with 
results, Bfr. Thompson has not been careful to 
distinguish between the actual results which 
psychology inyestigates, and the ideal results 
which logic and ethics prescribe, and that if 
the regulation of thinking and acting is to be 
conaiderod, that of feeling deseryes con- 
sideration too. 

The ^neral impression left by these 
Tolames is that they are the work of a man 
of decided independence and originality of 
mind, but whose independent reflection has 
hardly kept pace with his assimilation of 
other men's ideas. Eyery now and then we 
hsTe striking and fruitfol suggestions; for 
example, on the nature of Dr. Bain's 
"indifferent" feeling (i. 366, and ii. 294), 
on the question whether feeling precedes 
cognition (i. 369), and on the nature of 
oonstructiye imagination, which is happily 
likened to a process of crystallisation 
(i. 553). On the other hand, there is a 
good deal which appears a little crude and 
hasty, as, for instance, the arrangement 
of the sciences (L 77). Many of the 
dirisionB of the subject-matter seem to be 
faolty; witness the following odd classifica- 
tion of instinctiye actions : {a) the locomotiye 
rhjihm, (b) simultaneous moyements, (c) har- 
monious moyement, {d) self-defence moye- 
ment, («) expression of feeling, and (/) yocal 
exercises. The same oddity presents itself 
in the arrangement of the feelings, which, by 
a modification of Mr. Spencer's principle, are 
classified under three main groups — ^primary, 
secondary and tertiary pleasures and pains. 
It is positiyel^ bewildering to meet with 
juxtapositions like the following : '' Pleasures 
and pains of defence, self-mortification, sun- 
rise . . . balloon excursion, inflation of the 
Inngs," and so forth (ii. 405). It appears to 
ine, too, that the author's whole conception 
of matter and mind in their relation one to 
another needs further working out and fuller 
iUustration. It is staggering, for instance, 
to find relatiyity and presentatiyity, i.e., 
ibilit^ of things to manifest themselyes to our 
eonscuniflness, attributed to external things, 
bat duration denied them, time being reduced 
to a form or category of t^e '^ Ego-world." 

A word may be said as to the author's 

style. Nobody will question that it possesses 

the first quality of a good scientific style — 

eleamess. It is, moreoyer, free from eyery- 

thing like affectation. There is no effort at 

fine writing. £yen in the second yolume, 

rhere ICr. Thompson, dealing with the more 

emerete details of the emotional life, draws 

largely from the poets, he does not abandon 

his diaracteiistic plainness. These qualities 

lielp much to impress the reader with the 

author's earnestness and single-mindedness, 

ttid this is a matter of some moment when 

the reader is inyited to accompany that author 

through six hundred pages of grare discussion. 

Jamrs Sullt. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

1>K. S. B. Ttlor, Curator of the Museum at 
^•>xlocd, is deUyering a course of three lectures 
^Poc^ '* Passages in Herodotus which bear on 
^tliropology." The fir$t lecture treated of 
we dwellings. 



Wx haye reoeiyed from Mr. Edward Stanford 
copies of two maps that he has just published 
of ''The Seat of Military Operations in the 
Sudan," induding Khartum, Berberi and 
Suakin. They differ only in tiiat one is on a 
somewhat Soulier scale than the other, and 

E'yes by way of compensation an inset map of 
}wer Egypt. Both naye an inset of SIhartum 
and its enyirons. The maps are yery clearly 
printed ; and many people will be glad to hang 
one of tiiem on the wall just now. It is not 
the publisher's fault that information fails pre- 
cisely where it is most wanted at the present 
moment. For example, the Shakuk pass is 
altogether omitted. 

Pbof. Pbestwich has recentiy communicated 
to the Boyal Society an important i>aper '' On 
Undereround Temperatures." Ait^ a sketch 
of the nistory of the subject, he points out the 
numerous sources of error which affect thermo- 
metric observations in collieries and metal 
mines. An elaborate discussion of a larse 
number of obseryationP| made not only m 
mines, but in deep borings for Artesian wells, 
and in the Alpine railway-tunnels, leads him 
to suggest that the mean thermic gradient is 
about 45 feet for eyery degree Fahrenheit. 



PHILOLOar NOTES. 

Thb yeteran Prof. Oeorg Curtius, in his 
recent brochure^ Zur Kritik der neueaten Sprach^ 
forschung, deals with the latest theories regard- 
ing phonetic laws, analogy, the Indo-(}ermamc 
yowel-system, and the origin of the Indo- 
Qermanio linguistic forms. Me deliyers a part- 
ing home-thrust at Osthoff for his new theory 
(Zur Geachichte des Per/eeta im Indogermaniacket^^ 
s. 324-90) that the Greek le-perfects, e.g. MuKa, 
are to be explained as agglutinations of the 
I>article kA « k4v. He concludes with a tribute 
to the learning, loyalty, and genius of his 
friend and colleague, Prof. Windisch. 

Tbb first yolume of Oollitz's collection of 
Greek dialectal inscriptions has just been com^ 
pleted. In the following sections the arrange- 
ment will be essentially geographical: first, 
inscriptions in the dialecto of Northern and 
Middle-Greece ; then those of the Peloponnesos 
and the Islands ; lastiy, the Ionic. 

M. YosKBESEirsKY is publishing at Moscow 
a general chrestomathy of the Sayonio hm- 
guages, and Miklosich's famous comparatiye 
p;rammar of those languages is being translated 
into Russian. Yseyolod Miiller's OsseHc 8tudie$f 
containing the epic narratiyes of the Ossetes 
about the nartea or popular heroes, and their 
fables, tales, and songs, seem to be of high 
interest both to folk-lorists and Iranian phi- 
logers. Unfortunately the texts are accom- 
panied only by Russiau translations. Here is 
a field in whioh Mr. Balston may work with 
pleasure to himself and profit to ouiers. 

Prof. Buhleb's Leitfadenfur dm Elementary 
cursua dee Sanskrit, somewhat recast gram- 
matically, is about to be reproduced in English 
by Prof. Perry, of Columbia College, N^ew 
York. This seems to show that all American 
scholars do not follow the redoubtable I^rof . 
Whitney, who, in the last numbo: of the 
American Journal of Philology, says that, in 
Prof. Max Mliller's grammar, "the natiye 
science is made the supreme rule after a fashion 
that is sometimes amusing in its natveti," and 
that in Biihler*8 book ** the same spirit oif sub- 
seryience to Hindu methods is uiown in an 
extreme degree, and both forms and material 
are not infrequentiy met with which are not 
Sanskrit, but belong only to the non-existent 
grammarians' dialect." 

At a St. Dayid's day dinner, held under the 
auspices of the newly-formed Liyerpool Welsh 
Society at liyerpool, the toast of Welsh lan- 
guage and literature was proposed by Dr. Euno 



Meyer, of Uniyersity College, liyerpool, who 
dwelt particularly on their ^uloloancal import- 
ance, and expressed a hope that the sdentifio 
study and teaching of Welsh, as an ingredient 
of comparatiye philology, might now, after the 
establidimient of the Wdsh colleges, be put on 
a broader and wider principle than had hitherto 
been possible. Dr. Meyer has now a dass of 
fifteen Welsh students at the college, with 
whom he is reading selected portions from the 
Mabinogion. 

The new number of the Journal of Philology 
contains a continuation of Bentiey's marginalia 
on Homer; *^ Notes on Latin Lexioography," 
by H. Nettieship; "The Interpretation of 
Tragedy " and *< Aeschylea," by L. Campbell ; 
**P&ttonica" and *< Plato's Later Theory of 
Ideas," by H. Jackson; notes on Plii^> Juyenal, 
and Seneca, by J. E. B. Mayor; on Hor. Sat L 
9.39, 75, by H. J. Boby; on the forms of 
diyination and ma^c in Dent, xyiii. 10, 11, by 
W. Robertson Smith; and a yery important 
article on a newly-identified fragment of Epi- 
curus, *€p\ ^6ff€t§s, by W. Soott. 

Mr. R0BIN80N Ellis will shortiy publish a 
contribution to the Anecdota Oxonieneici, It 
will contain (1) a collation of a tenth-centui^ 
fragment of Oyid's MdamorphoHS (Books L-iiL 
622), hitherto not rated at its proper yalue as 
one of the most authoritatiye founts for this 
part of the poem ; (2) twenty-four Latin Sfpi- 
grams of uncertain date; ^3) Latin glosses on 
Apollinaris Sidonius, oopiea in the twelfth 
century, and containing many early French and 
some early English words explanatory of the 
glosses. 

The February number of the Archiv for 
Nordiek Filologi contains a short article hy Mr. 
Whitiey Stokes, pointing out seyeral stnking 
coincidences between incidents of Irish and 
Old-Norse legend. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Caubbidgb Amtiquaiiian Socmr.^Mmdayp 

Feb. gS.) 

Mr. J. W. Clark, President, in the Chair. — ^Prof. 
E. 0. dark read a piu>er upon the inscribed stone 
from Brough-under-Dtanemore, now in the Fits- 
wUliam Museum. Prol Clark stated that this was 
an epitaph, in Greek hexameters, on a youth bear- 
iog the name of the god Hermes, and coming from 
the northern part of Syria, Commagene. The con- 
nexion of Syria with Westmorland was not yeiy 
obYious, and Prof. Clark endearoured to account 
for it bv traces of Syrian worship and a Syrian 
corps of the Roman army in the neighbourhood 
from which this stone came. At Corbxidge were 
found one altar dedicated to Hercules of Tyre, and 
another to Astarte the goddess of the Sidoidans. 
The latter may probably be identified with ** the 
Syrian goddess," of whom Lucian giyes an 
account. Of the worship of this goddess, imder 
her st^le " Dea Syria,'* Magna (Oanroran), 
was eyidently a stronghold. Two altars haye 
been discoyered there, eirected to her, the one 
by a oohort of Hamii, the other by an dla, 
bearing the name Sabinian, of the same people. 
These Samii have been attributed, on reasonable 
fioounds, to the town of Semath or Smnah, on the 
Orontes. If so, they were the only Asiatic corps 
on the wall ; they help to account for other indica- 
tions of Syrian worship in the neighbourhood ; and 
they show how a Syrian family could find its way 
at least to Magna, A last connecting link with 
Brough may be furnished by the leaden seaU found 
at tluit place some years ago, and bearing the 
names of Boman military corps. One of these is 
inscribed with the words Ala Sab,^ which ob^iousljr 
refer to the Samii aboye mentioned. The Brough 
inscription has nothing to do vrith Syrian worship, 
being purely classical in f eelinff. It was obYionuy 
written l^ a person acquainted vrith the Oreekof 
the Homeric poems and the tragedies. As to 
the date, the eyidenoe of the charaetert merely 
amounts to placing the inscription as late as pos- 
sible. Prof. Clark did not consider that it could 
date before the compaiatiyely settied time follow- 
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ing the reign of Sept. SeTerus, when there might 
be residents with leisure to put up monuments and 
travellers with leisure to read them. For similar 
reasons he would plaoe this document U/ore the 
rough times which followed the Romaji departure 
from Britain at the beginning of the filth century. 
Tn the first line of the epitaph, Eic«a«l«xmr th 
8«r rv/ifim WKt^trr inro ftotpfif^ there is a syllable 
too much. Prof. Okrk suggested that the first 
wor4 was meant to be scanned Ek5cxcti|. The 
word vKt^Otpra he preferred to interpret as a parti- 
ciple which does not elsewhere occur, but would 
be regularly formed from ^ncnrw, and translate 
'* hidden in the tomb." This translation was 
inconsistent with Vie notion of a cenotaph. The 
words x^P* ^^ *^ ""^^ *t"^ Prof, dark translated, 
*'A blessing, or greeting, to thee, boy, from 
me." The literu translation of the following 
words, mirvffp Brnrov ^loy tfwifSt was : " Even if thou 
creepest on a mortal life." Tliis he oould not take 
to mean simply *' Even though thou art dead," and 
he therefore suggested two other interpretations: — 
(1) *' And if thou indeed draggest on some human 
life ^f.^., a dim semi-human ezLstence beneath the 
tomb) " ; (2) '* Even though thou trayellest (=sdidst 
trayei) on the course of only a mortal life (as dis- 
tinguished from the immortal career of thy divine 
namesake}." The play on the name may be 
paralleled by an epitaph in the Corpus, where a 
mortal Meliot is obviously contrasted with the 
divine sungod (Kaibel No. 708, C. I. 6236). In 
the clause which follows, wKvrar €wrris yap fitporvy 
cirt Ktii/uptw YHy Prof. Olark considered that a final 
r of -piw had been omitted, although hti with the 
dative imm (rarely) found in the pregnant construc- 
tion of motion to aplaoe and rest there (Iliad 2. 
89: 4. 251, ftc). The word in^pvwttv could not 
possibly, he thought, be used as an epithet of 
KifjLfi§pu$p» He took these Kififitptoi to be the 
poetic folk of gloom and mist among whom Homer 
places his entrance to the shades {Od. A. 14) : the 
fupow€9 on the other hand were the /icpoirct (a noun 
substantive) of the Anthology, meaning simply 
iiMii. The genitive impawmv expressed the not un- 
common meaning, in poetry, of removal from a 
place. This line he would therefore translate 
** Since very soon ^ou didst flit from men to 
the land of the Cimmerians." Ihrof. Claik 
considered the meaning of this last line to be 
that the boy will not be entirely a misnomer 
(w ^ffiNTci **thou shalt not be false to thy 
name") for, though not the god Hermes himself, 
he is gone with him. The ingenious suggestion 
[cp/ii)] yap o VMS €pfifis [&koXou9ci1 was made bv a 
candidate for the TTniversity Sdiolarship. The 
a, however, which follows ^cv<rc( on the stone 
b«ing irreconcilable with [cp/iif]. Prof. Clark would 
read^airrwl, which fairly accounted for the two or 
three illegible strokes before yap o «-«;. Possibly 
the stonecutter may have substituted the nomina- 
tive «pM^f for a dative tpfiri, misled by the next 
words 6 wait. The epigram is added below in what 
is submitted as its original form, vrith a metrical 
paraphrase: 

Efd^rrif rif ihtv rvfufi^ VKt^trr wo fiotpi^f 
EpfM|y KOfAfurf^rotf cirot 4>paffar«t ris oSciriff 
Xcupc ffv vcu vap e/iov laivrtp Btnyroy fiior tpfwrit 
tcKvraer tmif y^p fitpovmy en Ki/Afitpmy ynw 
K9V ifrcv^cc mncf yap o vais E^i| aico\ov9u, 

Hermes of Commagene here — 
Young Hermes, in nis sixteenth year- 
Entombed by fate before his day 
Beholding, let the traveller say : — 
Fair youtn, my greeting to thy shrine 
Though but a mortal course be thine, 
Since all too soon thou wing*dst thy flight 
From realms of speech to realm of night ; 
Tet no misnomer art thou shewn, 
Who with thy namesake god art flown. 

—•Mr. Browne pointed out the letters which oocurred 
on the Bzough Stone and no other Greek insczip- 
tion in tiie North of England. These were one a, 
two 7, /A} pf the straight «-, v, «, and 9 if it was not 
on the "Hemdes" stone. I<; was curious that 
some of these particular letters had a strong 
Phoenician tinge. They wete the first a, 9, p, v. 
He thought the cutter might have been accus- 
tomed to an Oriental alphabet. He read the six 
letters before yap o wms as otoOm. — ^Canon Taylor 
said that Mr. Browne had suggested that ^e 
unique ohaxaoter of three er four of the Greek 



letters in the Inscription might be due to an 
assimilation of the forms of Phoenician letters used 
at a much earlier date. He thought the phenomena 
might be explained by a simpler hypothesis. The 
inscription was written in uM^tflchfuacters. Uncial 
Greek writing had hitherto been found exclusively 
in codices, other Greek inscriptions being vrritt^ 
in capitals, the forms of which differed consider- 
ably from those of the uncial letters. He thought 
the writer of the inscription could not have been 
familiar with the letters ordinarily used in Greek 
inscriptions, but was probably in possession of 
some uncial codex, from which he had taken the 
forms of the letters he employed. Thus this 
inscription was of peculiar interest, being the only 
lapidary record in uncial characters hitu^erto dis- 
covered, and supplying several transitional forms 
which had hitherto been sought for in vain. Canon 
Taylor also thoufi^ht that due credit had not been 
given to Mr. Henry Bradley for the ingenious 
conjecture which had established the true reading 
of the inscription. He referred to the word 
^ppacrarw beginning the fifth line. This had 
been read as piKifitttros or ^tXKaytayos, the second 
letter appearing clearly in the published fac- 
simile as an iota. Mr. Bradley conjectured 
that this must really be a rko, the loop of the 
letter having disappeared. Canon Taylor said that 
he had at once undertaken a journey to Brough for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether this conjecture 
could be supported, and that he discovered positive 
traces of the almost effaced loop of the rho. This 
point having been settled the earlier readings had 
been abandoned, and an interpretation based on 
Mr. Bradley's conjecture haa been now uni- 
versally adopted. — ^Mr. Sandys quoted from Kai- 
bel' s £pifframmata Oraeea several parallels to 
expressions found in the Brough Inscription. In 
the last line, he was indined to believe that the 
two lost words were &irfcj and &ir^\»Xcy» the sense 
thus gained being: ''for the boy Hermes has 
perished in his prime." He could not agree with 
UT. Clark's interpretation of the tenth Ime. The 
most natural course was to take iitpiwmv and Ki/i- 
titplnv together ; and it was perhaps not necessary to 
alter y^ into T^r. The ** Cimmerian men " were in 
this case the Britons, who would be regarded as 
dwelling in a land of Cimmerian darkness by those 
who, like the friends of the short-lived Hermes, 
could remember the siumy land of Syria. The 
following would therefore be the sense of the Ime : 
<' Short was thy flight in this land of gloom." 

Society op Antiquabibs. — (Thurtday^ Feb, f^.) 
Mb. Edwin FaBSHFiBLD, V.P., in the Chair.— The 
master and brethren of St tfohn's House, Sher- 
borne, exhibited a triptych, which has been for a 
long time in the possession of the house, and which 
was sent up to London to be cleaned. It is painted 
on panel by a Flemish artist of the end of the 
fifteenth century. The centre panel represents the 
raising of Lazarus, while the two others each con- 
tain pictures of two miracles, one being painted 
above the other and on a smaller scale. The sub- 
jects are the healing of the blind and of the 
demoniac, and the ralnng of Jairus's daughter and 
the widow's son. On the outside of the doors are 
four apostles in grisaille — ^Paul, Peter, James, and 
Thomas. A paper, by Mr. Everard Green, was 
read describing tne picture, of the history of which 
nothing is known.— Mr. St John Hope exhibited 
and described a collection of impressions of seals 
of the University and Colleges of Cambridge. 
Sixty-six seals have been used by these bodies, of 
whidi fifty -one are now in existence. Mr. Hope's 
collection is nearly complete. The earliest univer- 
sily seal dates from 1261, but that now used was 
made in 1580. — Erratum, In our report of the last 
meeting of the Sodefy of Antiquaries (AcADimr, 
February 28), for ** Orkney" read *' Oxney." 
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ART'BOOKa. 

We have receiyed from the Autotype Com- 
pany the third, which is the concluding yolume, 
of their reproduotiona of the Liher StiiSUarum of 



Turner, with the sympathetic and always in- 
fomtmflr commentaiy of Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
who is Jcnown to be one of the drnpest students 
of Turner's most important work. Before say- 
ing a word as to the success of the reproduction, 
let us express the regret that it has stopped 
where it has— that is, with the last of the 
seventy-one actually published plates. For the 
Autotype Oomjumy to have concerned them- 
selves with the unpubHshed plates would have 
been, we are aware, to have entered upon 
debateable around ; yet we think this should 
have been done. The unpublished plates are 
naturally much less known than the published 
ones, yet among them is a full proportion of 
subjects of curious exoellenoe, and it is ex- 
tremely desirable that with these the public 
should be better acquainted. And how, except 
by means of some process of reproduction, are 
any of us, lovers of Turner — ^not to speak of 
simple outsiders — ^how are any of us to know 
fanuliarly the exquisite theme of *' Orowhurst," 
a print of which only three impressions exist ? 
The unpublished plates are all of them inevi- 
tably rare, though the " Crowhurst " is doubt- 
less the rarest of them. There was thus a sub- 
stantial reason for reproducing at all events the 
best of them — ^they would have been useful 
memoranda for the real amateur who does not 
ardently desire reproductions of prints the 
originals of which are still obtainaUe by him 
who oares to make a serious effort to obtain 
them. Now, however, as to the reproductions 
that have been made and as to the measure of 
success that has attended them. *' Hedging 
and Ditching," "Solway Moss," "Mont St. 
Gothard," and "Severn and Wye" are among 
the plates provided in the present issue. 
"Mont St. (Gothard" reproduces well: we 
cannot quite say why, niuess it be that the 
rotten s£y of the ori^nal plate, depriving the 
original plate of a charm it presumably might 
have had, permits between plate and reproduc- 
tion a greater similarity of oullness than is gen- 
erally attainable. Why the distinctly vigorous 
"Hedging and Ditching" reproduces well we 
can more distinctly aver. " Hedging and 
Ditching " is a plate dependent for its interest 
not upon the finer and more delicate effects, 
but upon the subject, the oomposition, and the 
masculine character of certain work in the fore- 
ground. Now though the reproduction never 
gives the fuU force of the etdied line, it does 
ffive a good deal of its foroe, and accordingly 
tihe autotype from this characteristio vision of 
the cold day country and the rural poor is one 
of the best in the book. '* Sol way Moss ** is far 
less satisfactory. Anything^ like a decent im- 
pression of the original is, above all things, 
luminous in the most diustant background. 
Here, on the contrary, the background is 
covered with an impenetrable veil. Shadow 
and darkness brood over the picture; yet, 
where the darkness should really be effective 
and impressive, as in the heavy cloud that 
passes over the upland, it is wanting in force. 
And "Severn and Wye" is not satisfactory 
either. It is somehow wanting in its appro- 
priate Wordsworthian atmosphere of rest and 
Ce. It is quiet not beoause it is happy, but 
use it is dulL 

The Birthday Book of Art and Afiist$, com- 
piled by Mrs. Davenport Adams (John Hogg), 
is perhaps the prettiest of reoent birthday 
books, and it is certainly for several reasons 
the most instructive. The Inrthdate of most of 
the eminent artists, anoient and modem, is 

S'ven wherever it has been found attainable, 
anv brief oritidsms from the best writers on 
Art form texts for each day of the year, and in 
the main the passages quoted have lieen selected 
with judgment. Some of them will suggest 
thought even to those most versed in the sub- 
ject, while others will afford to those who are 
ignorant in matters of art a metms by which a 
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little knowledffo may be lejidQy attained. In 
dttM and spdUng and 0uob like things we 
Dotioe some errors, but considering the number 
of facts embodied in the book th#y are certainly 
very few. GKrtin, the exquisite water-colour 
painter, has his name spelt as if he were a 
college for advanced young women; Mr. 
]£s\niirter is said to be at the present moment 
bat sixteen years old — ^his birthdate being 
ghren as 1869 ; and Gkorge Cooke, the admir- 
able line-engraver, is styled *'Sir" €Feorge 
Cooke. He was never knighted, though we 
are sore that he deserved to be. Still, it has 
reqoiied some diliffence on our part to discover 
these errors; ana, on the whole, the little 
Yolume is as useful as it is dainty. 

We indude among "Art-Books" the so- 
called Dickens Memenio (Field A Tuer), because 
it is dhififly notioeable for its pretty exterior. 
It ii boond in quite the prettiest of bluey-grey 
elotii; the roee-grey marbled paper, without 
any lustre, is of exquisite oaloor and quality, 
and the piintmg is good, thoueh pernaps a 
little fantastio. There is assnreoUy no appro- 
priateaeis in the first initial letter, wmen is 
pnctioaUy an illostration of the industi^ of 
the Middle Ages. But of what does the 
"Memento" ocmaistP It is chiefly a reprint 
of the sale catalogue issued by Messrs. Ghnstie 
k Manson when they sold Mr. Dickens's not 
Toy well chosen art treasures. And it has 
idded to it what is at all events of mora real 
nine, and that is a little account of the first 
sad other deatrable options of Mr. Dickens's 
works, compiled by Mr. Dexter, who, we under- 
ituid, is a specialist in that matter. 

Didionnaire des Emailleurs* Par Emile Moli- 
mer. (Paris : Bouam.) The opening paragraph 
of the Avant-propo8 of this neat and nandy little 
TOlame (one of a series of *' Guides") modestly 
states what the author's intention has been in 

eering material for its compilation— to pro- 
-. "un volume de petit format facile h. con- 
Salter" ; but to this we would add a muUum in 
pareo of valuable matter got together with 
judgment and carefully reduced to an essence. 
Th» author acknowledges the difficulty, which 
^onoe sugffeste itself, of distinguishing euamel- 
lers from gddamiths and sculptors, for the well- 
blown reason tliat so many of the artists of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
vere adepts in each and all those branches of art, 
and vere arohitecte and painters more or less. 
This fact leads the author to make the meshes 
of his net perhaps a shade too small and too 
itnmg at the same time, as by it he hauls in 
JMny fish which we should hardly have ex- 
pected to find in such water — Giovanni Pisano, 
lor instance; for although he may have made 
the rdablo of marble for Guglielmo Ubertini, in 
the deoorataon of which enamelled silver plates 
vcre introduced, it is less likely that Gtiovanni 
^xficoted them with his own hand than that 
He employed one of the skilful goldsmiths of 
Aiezzo to furnish them. This remark, how- 



under the name Arph^j a family of enamellers, 
&c., working in Spain, to have been told that 
they were of Flemish origin, as estabHshed 
by Davillier and others. But the little volume 
has yet more matter. A concise rSsumi of the 
methods and mannflr of enamelling in various 
ways is the principal subject of the 4van<- 
propoa. The alphabetical list of names, &c., is 
followed by an '' Essai d'une Bibliographic " on 
the art, very useful to the student, but naturally 
less complete ; and then again by a list of the 
principal collections of enamels public and 
private, the latter of which must necessarily 
be fluctuating, the more so as it includes the 
names of many dealers who generally have but 
temporary possession of such treasures ; to 
this, however, there are some exceptions where 
collections have been formed by dealers for 
private enjoyment. For the rest we cannot do 
better than recommend this handy, neatly 
printed and excellent book, which ought to bie 
on the table of every amateur and art student. 
If the other promised volumes of the series of 
** Ghiides du CoUectionneur " are as complete as 
this they will be extremely valuable. 



OLD BOND 8TREET GALLERIES. 

Messes. Aoxew's spring collection of water- 
colours in Old Bond Street is as usual most 
carefully selected. These exhibitions have a 
character of their own, and although of course 
there is no sameness in them, there is a certain 
habit of arrangement and a certain preference 
for particular artists. On the left side of the 
screens nearest the door we may reckon upon 
finding one or two small Turners for instance, 
and probably one of Millais's rare water-colours, 
and on the right side of the farther screen a 
collection of Birket Fosters. Mr. Wyld is also a 
constant appearer on the screens, and David 
Cox and Copley Fielding one may meet here 
and there and evervwhere. The assemblage of 
Turners is unusually numerous and interesting. 
There are the early drawings, somewhat faded, 
but still wonderful, of the Interiors of the 
Transit and Chapter House of Salisbury 
Cathed&al which were exhibited in 1797 — 
masterly works of the ''draughtsman" when 
twenty-two. There are no less than three of the 
exquisite blue and amber drawings of Yorkshire 
scenery done for WhitakeT*BHUt&n/o/Richmond' 
shire (published 1823), the ** Crook of Lune," 
the ** Eirby Lonsdale Churchyard," and the 
** Simmer Lake," lovely in their liquid sunlight, 
and tibeir delicate drawing of bough and leaf ; 
and besides there are two later scenes in 
Switzerland. Among the works of the 
older men may be mentioned several pure and 
luminous Barretts, and two or three fine 
examples of Prout, W. Hunt, De Wint, and 
James Holland. There are two Bossettis — one 
a very careful and early study in pencil for 
his never finished ''Found," and a very 
unpleasant and gaudily-coloured drawing of a 
la^ bending to sip a brimming glass of 



^, holds good with other names included in chami>agne. It is scarcely necessary to mention 



his extreme^ comprehensive but carefully made 
list, the compilation of which must have been 
A vofk of much patient toO, which love of the 
subject only coola have prompted and sustained, 
^ter that he ahould have included euoh names 
i^Ma that by a too conscientious filtration he 
ihonld have omitted others with more legiti- 
inate certificate. Some may have escaped, but 
vh«iever we open the little volume concise 
t^ce of the arast we seek is there to hand. 
^ M. Molinier justly states, anterior to the 
fifteenth century enamelling, except perhaps in 
"t^iae few localitiea, as limoffes, &c., was hardly 
* special, but rather a branch occupation of the 
soldfmith's multifarious art, and any definite 
<lMaification of its workers is impracticable, 
vid their native origin difficult or impossible to 
t'**^. It might have been as wall, however. 



the works of living artists included m an 
exhibition of this kind, but it is some cause for 
congratulation when a name appears in Messrs. 
Agnew's list, and we therefore welcome those of 
l&x Ludby, C. Bobertson, and G. F. 
Wetherbee. 



NINETEENTH CENTURY ART 80GIETT. 

Mr. Gotoh again contributes the most thrilling 
picture to the galleries in Conduit Street. It is 
called "Consent," and shows us a kind old 
father giving his consent to his daughter's 
marriage. The lady is charming and refined, 
and the expression of the old gentleman is good. 
The work is painted in a looser manner than is 
usued with the artist, and there is a flatness and 
paintiness about parts of it which we regret to 



" *m ^ 



see ; but other portions, like the furniture and 
the various articles on the table and the books 
behind, are treated with ffreat breadth and 
skill. Mr. Trood's clever aim humorous studies 
of dogs and kittens, Mr. Aubrey Hunt's bright 
views of Venice, a clever study by Miss Auce 
Miller, the richly and truly coloured pansies of 
Miss Ada Bell, a fresh view of spring meadow 
and brook by Edwin Izard (thoroughly English), 
and a fine-toned and Millet-like " FastureUnd " 
by Edwin Calvert (thoroughly French), are 
some of the best of lue other pictures in oil ; 
" Tempting Wares : Cairo," by Miss Margaret 
Murray-Cookesley, though scarcely satisfactory 
in its fruit, deserves to be noticed for its grace- 
ful figure, its pleasant colour, and a certain 
glory of light. There are also a number of 
agreeable water-colours. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE HOLBBDf'S SOCIKTY'S " TEWRDANNOKH." 

Jiondoii : SCarch S, 1885. 

I stated a series of defects in the second 
edition of this book which do not exist in the 
first. Mr. Brothers denies the existence of none 
of them, because they are und^iiable. He 
contents himself with reiterating the assertion 
that one edition is as good as the other. Such 
an assertion needs no mrther reply. 

It was unnecessary for him to prove himself 
a careless collator. If two pages of a book are 
misplaced, anyone who can read the language 
in which the book is written can discover the 
fault for himself. Two pages of the reproduc- 
tion are so misplaced. There is nothing more 
to be said. 

Mr. Brothers declares that he never heard of 
Mr, Hirth. Perhaps not; but it is not my 
business to introduce him to one of the leading 
German publishers. W. M. Conwat. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Arthur J. Evans, 
the new keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, has obtained from Convocation a grant 
of £10$0, to be devoted to the formation of a 
strong-room in the museum, the heating of the 
buildhig by hot-water pipes, and the provision 
of cases for the up|>er room, now vacated by 
candidates for examination. Mr. Evans is now 
delivering in the museum a course of five lec- 
tures on " Megalithic Monuments." 

The Courrier de VArt expresses great dis- 
satisfaction with the proposals contained in the 
bill for the establishment of the Museum of 
Decorative Art in the building formerly 
occupied by the Cour des Comptes. The 
Union Centrale undertakes to s^nd three and 
a half millions of francs on the building itself — a 
sum which, the writer observes, will probably 
have to be increased to four or five millions, 
thus absorbing nearly the whole capital of the 
society, and leaving only a very trifling biJance 
for the purchase of objects for exhibition. 
Another g^und of complaint is that the 
museum is to be open free on only two days in 
the week, a provision which will seriously im- 
pair the usefulness of the institution to the 
workmen for whose benefit it is, or rather ought 
to be, principally designed. 

The Princess of Wales has consented to sit 
for a portrait to be painted by Mr. J. E. Millais 
as a commission from the Cfity Art Gallery of 
Manchester. 

Mb. F. E. Hulmb, headmaster of the Put- 
ney School of Art, informs us that Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. have placed at his disposal each 
year a selection of art books to the value of 
three guineas as prizes for success in art study. 
These will be known as the " Cassell Prizes." 
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The miueum of the Luxembourg has just 
bought for 4,000 frs. a portrait of Mdme. de 
Calonne, painted by Bicard. 

Nbxt week (March 9, 10, 11, 12] Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkmson, & Hodge will sell a num- 
ber of Taluable ancient and modem coins and 
medals, among which are four rare and early 
Ohinese gold coins, about thirty flve-guinea 
pieces, tetradrachms of Perseus, Philip Y., 
Heleucus II., and Demetrius II. The sale will 
also include some Babylonian cylinders, and a 
collection of valuable books on numismatics 
and similar subjects. 

Two of the pictures shown at the recent 
exhibition of the works of Mdme. Eva Ckmzal^ 
have been purchased by the State. One is a 
crayon drawing, ** La Nichtfe," and the other a 
painting, "L'Entr^e du Jardin." It is ex- 
pected that the former will be placed in the 
Luxembourg. 



Thb municipality of Aix-les-Bains is in 
treaty for the purchase of the splendid art 
collection of M. Yulliermet, of St. Jean de 
Maurienne. The collection will be placed in 
the ancient ch&teau, which has long been the 
property of the town, and has been fitted up 
as a museum, though hitherto it has been 
improyided with objects for exhibition. 



THE STAGE. 

LTTION's '' JXTNIVS " AT THE FBIVCESS's. 

Ir there are any left who consider that in the 
poetry of the late Lord Lytton there resides 
that quality by which the mind is quickened 
and fibred, they will have great joy even in 
the pure literature of the new production at 
the Princess's. But for our own part, the 
* ' Lady of Lyons " and its fellows moye as to but 
moderate ecstasy. They are the praiseworthy 
result of learning, and of continuous industry, 
and of occasional good taste. They contain 
little to teach, little to elevate, little potently 
to charm. Only on the stage — ^the stage for 
which, we admit it, they were meant— do 
they dazzle with success. In the closet, the 
briUiance is perceived to be a little tawdry ; 
the tone sometimes pretentious when it aims 
to be high; the moral unexceptionable, no 
doubt, but somewhat obvious and dull. But, 
however that may be, the late Lord Lytton 
took himself and his work seriously. He 
studied carefully the stage for which his 
writing was destined ; he knew the effects he 
wanted, and generally obtained them. And 
'' Junius " is not a work of youthful imma- 
turity or of intellectual decrepitude. It dates 
from about the period of the ' ' Lady of Lyons '' — 
a play whose popular sentiment and dexterous 
stage-contrasts still make it prized by the 
actor. Inferior to that play in richness of 
opportunity, it is free from its exaggerated 
ornament of language. It is surprising to us, 
we frankly admit, that it should not, till now 
through the well-advised enterprise of Mr. Wil- 
son Barrott, have seen the light of the boards. 
It has, we think, but one conspicuous weak- 
ness, and that is the insufficiency of its short 
third act — an act devoted first to the brief 
display of Lucretia among her maidens, and 
then to the treacherous coming of Sextus 
Tarquin, who begins his dishonourable wooing. 
But that the middle act of a play should he 
insufficient does, of course, point to some 
thinness of material throughout the whole. 
Kothing but the tyrannical requiroments of 
classical drama can have caused the play to 



appear ia five acts. The whole subject might 
have been conceived in four acts, or in three. 
But as with Lord Tennyson's " Cup" at the 
Lyceum, so hero at the Princess's with Lord 
Lytton's '^Junius," a stage management at 
once lavish and discroet has come to make 
amends for that which the play lacks, and 
whero thero is no interest of engrossing action 
there is that of an engaging spectacle. The 
** setting" of "the gem" was, it may be, 
needed as well as justified. Anyhow the 
result is satisfactory. One sees good acting, 
gorgeous accessories; one listens to sound 
morals and to sonorous words. If hero and 
there the effort after literary style is some- 
what painful, and the art displayed instead of 
concealed, one feels that beforo he wrote this 
play Lord Lytton had saturated himself with 
the writing of great masters. He often rises 
above the commonplace. He is often vigorous 
and terse. 

The acting leaves Kttie to be desirod. It 
is not ideal, but it is at least adequate.. As 
for Mr. Wilson Barrett himself, his perform- 
ance is complete. We could wish nothing 
better than his appearance and his acting in 
that character of the severo yet tender Eoman 
who loved Lucrotia when she was a child, 
and who avenges her death. Junius Brutus 
appears a littie silly at the first ; the assump- 
tion is made very i^lfully indeed, and would 
impose upon the acutest observer. Sub- 
sequently his force is declared; an occasion 
presents itself, and he rises to it. Mr. Barrett 
is both stately and persuasive, dignified and 
touching. Another part is played, we think, 
with as small a trace of error, and that is the 
part of Yindex, a slave who pants for free- 
dom ; one who has elements of nobility mixed 
with his elements of baseness. It is played 
by Mr. Hudson, who has not hitherto, tiiat 
we can recollect, done anything that is 
specially noticeable. Mr. Willard looks very 
well, in the first act, the character of the 
fairly conventional heartiess voluptuary. Then 
the lines in which he tells how Lucrotia 
impresses him are delivered with the gravity 
of a feeling deeper than that for which 
the voluptuary might claim to be credited. 
Later on the ignoble basis of his character is 
fittingly revealed. Yet Mr. Willard some- 
times snarls and drawls more than one likes 
him to do. His elocution is accurate, but it 
is not free from monotony. Miss Eastlake, 
who looks the part of tiie young Eoman 
matron excellently, has certainly no further 
fault than the fault of want of intensity. 
But her intensity a year or two ago, in the 
performances beforo Ophelia, was wont to be 
hysterical. Now her more measured emotion 
is never wanting in dignity. Her perform- 
ance is not great, but it is worthy. Her 
Lucretia is without blame. We have implied 
already, if we have not expressly said, that 
the scenery and stage trappings are appro- 
priate and splendid. A word must be said for 
the movement of the groups, especially of the 
groups in the last scene. Almost each per- 
son hero plays his part as if he wero indeed 
an actor. The old supernumerary, who 
brought body and no mind at all, has vanished 
from the Princess's. 

FfiEDEBICK WeD^OBE. 



*M BLOT IN THE 'SQUTGHEON" IN 

NEW YORK. 

Mb. Lawbencb Babbett is known to the 
American public as the actor who is most 
willing to run risks of personal discomfort and 
pecuniary loss for the sake of his art, and to 
mtroduce worthv new pieces to the stage. His 
successful revival of ' * A Blot in the 'Scatcheon " 
is the latest instance of this, and though 
opinions differ as to the practical value of the 
play, Mr. Barrett's enterprise has receiTed 
warm appreciation from all quarters. Borne i 
account ox the perforinanoe may be welcome to 
English readers, since besides the interest that 
would in any case attach to the presentation of 
this play, the present revival is specdall j note- 
worthy because the changes in construction by 
which Mr. Barrett has sought to secure a 
successful acting version, have been made by 
him in collaboration with Mr. Browning him- 
self, or at least discussed with the latter sad 
submitted to his judgment. 

In the first place, all the introductory oon- 
versation between the servants is omitted, on 
the ground that it is trivial in comparison with 
the rest of the dialogue, and unnecessary to a 
comprehension of &e plot. At the Star 
Theatre the curtain rises upon the gallery lead- 
ing from Lord Tresham's dining-hall. Ead 
Mertoun, a pale, fair-haired boy, dressed in 
crimson velvet, is supposed to have dined with 
the f anulv, and to be taking his leave. Tresham's 
first words, '' I welcome you, Lord Mertoun, yet 
once more," are thus a recurrence to a subject 
previously discussed. No change in the text is 
necessary to this view. Th-en the scene changes 
to Mildred's chamber, whare she is discovered 
dressed in white, regarding; herself pensively in 
a mirror, close by the painted window and the 
the signal lamp in readiness upon the table. 
The next change is the omission of Mertoun's 
song, the Earl simply entering at the window 
and takinff Mildrea's hand as she sits in front 
The song is omitted because it would seem un- 
natural for Mertoun to waste a moment before 
seeking Mildred after his interview with Tres- 
ham, and also because it would intermpt the 
action of the play at the moment when the 
audience are first becoming conscious of the 
terrible character of the situation. This is fully 
revealed by the scene between the lovers, and 
the tragical intensity which is reached wh^ 
Mildred sinks upon her knees at i^e words, 
" Gk)d for^t me— and I fell," is never relaxed 
again durmff the play. The opening of the 
second act shows instantly that the horror ia 
increasing as it spreads, by the striking con- 
trast between the calm and gracious nobleman 
who received his sister's wooer, and the haggard 
and excited man who now ditags his woodnuoi 
after him into the library, and hastily bolts the 
door. From this point the play progresses 
rapidly to its dUmax, whioh is foimd in the 
imddle of this act. The entrance of Guendolen, 
unconscious of anything wrong, is hardly noticed 
between the pathetic scene with Gterard and the 
equally pathetic entrance of Mildred. Por a mo- 
ment the latter looks over her brother's shoolder 
at the book, then at his <* Don't lean on me," she 

goes around and seats herself at his feet. The 
nes descriptive of a brother's love (with a 
noticeable change of reading — ** Your love . • • 
her love, that is — ^the sister's love 1 " ) were 
delivered by Mr. Barrett with great tenderness 
and made a visible impression upon the audience. 
"Must I, Mildred P Sflent stiU?" comes in 
the same tender tones, and then, as Tresham 
nerves himself to put the dreadful question, the 
shame of it all overcomes his love, and spring- 
ing to his feet he demands, in a voice hoarse 
with passion, '' Is there a gallant — " and so on. 
As no answer comes, his passion changes to 
determination, and drawing his sword, he asks 
in a low voice for the name. "Till now, I 
only had a thought for you — ^But now,"— 
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flinging bis sword upon the table — ' ' his name ! " 
The next long speech of Tresham's — ^for a 
nason seen lato — is omitted down to the words, 
"Bat wi^ to-morrow hastens here the Earl ! " 
The dzainatio climax of the play occurs at this 
point. Mildred's half -eager, naif -fearful query, 
" But Thorold— if I will receive him as I said ? " 
seems to Tresham to reveal a depth of moral 
infamy in her, casting her actual sin so far into 
the shade that he stageers back and chokes in 
the attempt to specuc When the words 
The Earl? do come, it is with a shriek, 
and when Mildred repeats entreatingly, '* I 
will reoeiye him ! " Tresham's passion bursts 
ail bounds, and the rest of the scene ^ to 
his exit passes like a whirlwind. The im- 
pression produced by the foregoing passage 
is indescnbable : the perforzoance has shown 
the most dramatic passage in Mr. Browning's 
works in actual representation to be where 
probably few of his readers have suspected it. 
Mr. Barrett's acting grew steadily in power as 
the scene progresseo, till at the culmination of 
it he reached the highest point at which he has 
yet been seen in tragedy. At the dose of this 
act an important change in construction was 
introdaced. After Quendolen's words to Mil- 
dred, 

" Bemember, sweet, 
He said there was a dew ! I hold it, come ! " 

instead of the curtain falling upon the end of 
the act, Tresham re-enters, subdued and master 
of himself again, and putting the others aside, 
addresses to Mildred the following lines, put 
tog^ether from an earlier speech in this act, to 
wfach allosion has been made : 

" TVe two will somehow wear 
This one day out: the dead must heave their 

hearts 
Under the marble of our diapel-floor ; 
They cannot rise and blast you ! You may wed 
Your paramour above our mother's tomb ; 
Oar mother cannot move from 'neath your foot, 
ru hide your shame and mine from every eye." 

The yew tree avenue of the third act gives an 
(^portonity for a very impressive scene, with 
the moonlight casting great twisted shadows 
scross the stage,' and the purple-lighted pane in 
Mildred's window shining through the bran- 
ches. After this, to bring the play to a dose in 
the comparatively uninteresting scene of Mil- 
dred's chamber, would dearlv be to lose an 
important effect. It is much better, moreover, 
that the suidde eihould take place in the avenue, 
rather than in the sister's bedchamber. There- 
^or&, after Tresham bids farewell to his home 
sad leaves the stage, MUdred's window opens 
s&d she looks oat. Seeing nothing, die comes 
down and crosses the stase to the very spot 
wbere her lover fell. Tresham re-enters, 
Bdeking her, and the last scene also is played 
Appropriatdy under the yew trees. In spite of 
^e overwrought tragedy of the three deaths, 
J&. Barrett succeeded in making Tresham's 
lut speech the most touching of the whole act, 
vith its solemn charge to hold the 'scutcheon 



'^ Junius," the new production at the Princess's, 
is written of above; of the Havmarket revival 
of '' Masks and Faces " we shall say something 
next week ; a paragraph to-day may fitly 
dispose of Miss Mary Anderson's latest venture 
— an appearance in *'The Hunchbadc" — and 
of Miss Jennie Lee's reappearance in to¥m in 
the part with which her name will longremain 
associated. The plays of Sheridan Knowles 
were but few ; they were never very enlivening ; 
nor can we, for our own part, understand that 
they should be found to touch. Still, like the 
best plays of Lord Lytton, they have gpreat 
stage qualities, and the actor, and especially 
the actor who looks at art and lire con- 
ventionally, may yet for a time be faithful 
to them. But Miss Anderson, we deem it, has 
been very ill-advised in her sdection of the 
character of Julia. It is a character of feeling, 
but of somewhat stereotyped fedine: the 
breath of genius is required to refredi and 
renew it. Miss Anderson does not bring genius 
at all, nor a finished art, but a measure of taste 
and a statuesque beauty. Accordingly it is 
the opinion of man^ qualified judges that she 
succeeds no more with Julia than with Juliet — 
no more with the creation of the laborious 
playwright than with that of the profound 
poet — and the assumption of a character so 
conventional is not likdy to assist her in 
the first business of an actress who is once 
en sc^/i«— the business of concealing such art 
as die may possess. The performance is 
by many accounted quite umnteresting, and 
certainly the Lyceum company, as a whole, 
make a strong cast out of the question. We 
cannot even expect it. The dihv^ of Miss 
Anderson were distinctly promising. It is a 

Eity that these her later appearances should 
ave ceased to command the mterest of so manv 
of the best students of the theatre. The Strand 
has been the house selected for the perform- 
ances of Miss Jennie Lee, who comes before 
the public once again as the Jo of '* Bleak 
House," and acts the part with a complete 
renewal of her old success : it is an interpreta- 
tion of well-mingled humour and i>atho8 such 
as the master of the modem novd would him- 
sdf have loved to behold. And Miss Lee is 
excellently supported in her wdrd and im- 

?ressive performance. Mr. Burnett, Miss Dolores 
>rmnmond, and other approved actors, hold 
with credit the places which the^ have been 
wont to occupy oi old. If there is in London 
any lover of pathetic character-acting who has 
not seen ''Joe," he should betake nimsdf to 
the Strand on tJhe first opportunity. 



MUSIC. 

REGENT CONGERTa. 



Thb first concert of the seventy-third season of 

the Philharmonic Society was given at St. 

James's Hall, on Thursday, February 26. The 

_ programme contained no novdtv, but Herr 

<^P~" Anstin, no blot on it ! " — and its extreme Joachim was the violinist ; and the Beethoven 

paUios in the pride of the dying man that " all's Concerto, of course, attracted the public. They 

expected a treat and certainly were not dis- 
appointed, for the great player was in his best 
form. The second part of the concert commenced 
with Brahms' Symphony in F. This fine work 
may almost be regarded as a novdty, for dnce its 



gules again. 
The performances of the ''Blot in the 
^cQtcheon" in Washin^n and Philadelphia 
^^^ more or less experimental, but now that 
^ play has received the favourable verdict of 
s metropolitan audience, it will doubtless be 
8e«n r^ularly upon the stage, in spite of the 
fmi demands it makes upon the sympattiy of 
the mctators. For this remilt Mr. Barrett is 
ttititled to the gratitude of all serious play- 
K<)etB and lovers of Browning. 

HXNBY NOBICAK. 



8TAQE NOTES. 
Ttie last few days have been marked by ex- 
«*<»dinary activity in the world of the theatre. 



production last season bv Herr Richter, it has 
only been heard once at the Cr}'stal Palace. The 
performance under the direction of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, who is conductor for the season, was 
an exceedingly ffood one ; there had evidently 
been some careral rehearsals ; it was a very 
promising commencement of the series. All the 
four movements of the Symphony were much 
applauded, and Brahms' ''£roica" as it has been 
called by Herr Richter, wUl, we are sure, have 
a long and prosperous career. MdUe. EUv 
'VVftniots sang with great success "Sweet Bird'* 



from " II Penseeroso" ; fer her second song die 
might have chosen something more interesting 
than " Come per me " from " Sonnambula." The 
overtures were Mendelssohn's "Athalie" and 
Weber's "Ruler of the Spirits." The reason- 
able length of the programme deserves notice. 
At the second concert on the 12th of March 
Herr Gustav Ernest will conduct his Prize Over- 
ture. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society gave their 
Handd Bicentenary Concert on the 27th of 
February^ and it was an excellent idea to per- 
form "Bdshazsar," one of the sddom-heaxd 
oratorios. " Belshazzar," composed in 1744, was 
produced at the King's Theatre on March 27, 
1746 ; it was revived by the Sacred Hannonic 
Society in 1847, and was given by Mr. Bamby at 
the Albert Hall in 1873 ; since Uie latter date it 
has not been heard in London. Of " Belshazzar " 
Handel is said to have been very fond, and it 
certainly contains some very fine mudc He 
shows in many of the numbers intense dramatic 
power, and indeed while writing he never seems 
to have lost si^ht of the stage. It is divided not 
into parts but into acts, and a description of each 
scene given. Thus when Daniel sings " sacred 
oracles of truth " there is the indication 
"Daniel with the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah open before mm." There are some 
splendid choruses, "Behold, by Persia's hero 
made," in which the Babylonians deride Cyras, 
the one closing the first act, " By slow degrees 
the wrath of God," and the faqious "Ye tutelar 
gods,*' are as fine as any choral writing in his 
other oratorios. It was. we think, a mis- 
take only to give Handel's sketch chorus "O 
glorious prince" at the end of the second act 
instead of the long one printed in the German 
Handel Society edition. Of course, in perform- 
ance, many of the numbers had to be omitted, 
for the oratorio is very long. When Handel 
recdved the libretto from Charles Jennens, the 
composer complained of its length, and in setting 
it to music left out many lines. Cats shoidd, 
however, be made judicioudy. In the airs the 
" Da capos " may l>e shortened or in some cases 
omitted, as, for example, Handel himself has 
suggested in " Capricious man " in " Saul" ; but 
Mr. Halle occasionally omitted the whole of the 
middle and contrasting section, and, of course, 
the whole of the repeat ; this is, indeed, curtail- 
ment with a vengeance. Then it was surely a 
pity to leave out the vegr fine air " Thou God 
most high "and also " I/estractive war," in the 
accompaniment of which latter song Handd has 
used trumpets and drums beddes the usual 
wood- wind, strings, and cembalo. And speaking 
of instruments, we should mention that addi- 
tional accompaniments were used. The re- 
scoring had been accomplished by a skilful hand. 
In " Let festal joy " ana in the " Orgie " choros 
some clever effects were obtained, though scarcely 
by legitimate means ; for some of the instramenta 
used were decidedly un-Handelian. The solos 
were accompanied by organ and the bass instru- 
ments. From the centre of the hall one can scarcely 
hear the organ ; at times the effect was that of a 
duet between voice and bass instruments in unison. 
And then Handel most probably used not the 
organ, but the harpdchord. If the accompani- 
ments to the choruses are arranged more in 
conformity with our modern orchestra, why 
should not those of the arias be treatea in a 
similar manner? Friday nighfs performance 
presented a curious mixture of the antique and 
the modem. In the rendering of some of the 
numbers the chorus greatly distinguished itself ; 
Mr. Cummings evidentlv rehearses in a thorough 
manner. Mr. Halle conducted witii great oare and 
exieigyj but lights and diades were not suffldently 
observed, ana there was not always a clear 
understanding between the conductor and his 
forces. The solo vocalists were Miss A. Marriot, 
Mdme. Patey, Miss Chester, and Messrs. Lloyd 
fmd Bridson. Miss Chester, whom we have not 
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he^xi before, gives good promise as a vocajbst. 
The others sang well : Mdme. Patey and Mr. 
Lloyd were in excellent form. There was a very 
good attend^ce. 

The programme of last Saturday's concert at 
the Cryst2 Palace was principally devoted to 
Baeh's music ; yet it was neither the date of his 
birth nor that of his death. The composer whose 
name deserved special notice in that week was 
Handel. However, thew was an intoesting 
selection, and the works were rendered in a 
satisfactory manner. Bach's D minor concerto 
for two violins was interpreted by Herr Joachim 
and Herr Robert Heckmann, a sound and intel- 
lixrent player, Herr Joachim gave the Chaconne 
in ma^Mly style, and Mr. A. J. Eyre performed 
the Toccata and Fugue in D minor, and for his 
fine performance won loud applause. In the 
selection from the cantata « Bin' feste Burg," we 
noticed with plesBure a marked improvement in 
the Crystal PaLace choir. Herr Joachim played the 
Mendelssohn concerto to the perfect satisfaction of 
the audience. The programme concluded with 
Brahms' festival overture (op. 80). Mr. Harper 
Kearton sang the two somewhat ungrateful solos 
in the Bach cantata. Mr. Manns conducted the 
whole of the concert with great care and energy. 
There was a very Iwge audience. 

Last Thursday week Mdlle. Douste (de Fortis) 
gave a pianoforte recital at Princes* Hall; the 
room was packed, and the audience seemed most 
favourably disposed towards the young pianiste. 
In her performance of Schumann's ** Etudes 
Symphoniques" she showed signs of cleverness 
and promise ; her vigour, however, requires to be 
tamed, and her talent judiciously trained. There 
was some concerted music, in which Messrs. 
Komfeld and Whitehouse took part, and some 
songs ably sung by Miss Qriswold. 

At the last Monday's Popular Concert the 
celebrated double-bass playw, Sig. Bottesini, 
made hie appearance. He played an Andante and 
Rondo of his own composition. The performance 
of these light but showy movements, and of a 
** Saltarelle^' by way of encore, showed that his 
hand has lost nothing of its former dexterity and 
cunning. After displaying his talent as a 
virtuoso, Sig. Bottesini took the double-bass 
part in Schubert's long but interesting " Trout " 
Quintet in A for piano and strings (op. 114;. 
Niels Gade's Sonata for pianoforte and violin in 
A (op. 6) was given for the first time, and 
admirably performed by Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann and flerr Joachim. The music is light, 
cheerful, but the influence of Mendelssohn is 
unduly prominent The second Sonata in D 
minor is a more interesting work, and that we 
hope will soon be announced. Herr von zur 
Muhlen was the vocalist We are glad to see the 
names of Gade and Grieg coming to the fore. We 
live to a certain extent in the past, but ought not 
to shut our eyes to what i8 taking place around 
us. Is Mr. Chappell going to do nothing for 
EngHsh art this season 1 

We are sorry to have to notice very briefly 
the Chamber Concerts of the clever and, in 
some respects, remarkable Heckmann quartet 
party from Cologne. Their first concert was 
given at the Princes' Hall on the first night of 
the Philharmonic Society. At the second con- 
cert, last Thursday evening, they — Herren 
Heckmann, Forberg, Allekotte, Bellmann— 
performed quartets by Dittersdorf, Brahms, and 
the long one in E flat (op. 127) by Beethoven. 
They ]^y with great intelligence, fire, and 
military precision, and elicited loud applause 
from the public. Their third concert, next 
Thursday, will be devoted entirely to Beethoven 
— the names of Mozart and Mendelssohn have 
not been included in i^eir programmes. And it 
would have surely been better policy had they 
given some Enelish work instead of the grace- 
ful, but old-fauiioned, music of Dittersdorf. 

J. S. Shbdlogs* 
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these sets, wliich indeed are perfect and con- held from the Crown in knight servioe only ; 
tinuous, is about three or four times that of | but Henry demanded it from all persons, 



LITERATURE. 

A History of Taxation and Taxes in England, 
Bj Stephen Dowell, Assistant Solicitor of 
Inland Bevenue. In 4 vols. (Longmans.) 

A RKiCLT exhaustive account of the taxes and 
the processes of taxation in the history of 
SE^land and its Bxcheqaer would be of great 
serrice to the student of English history and 
the English people. But to get the facts 
necessary for such a work would entail great 
labour — ^labour beyond what might be ex- 
pected from any one student, however diligent 
he were, and however informed of the mate* 
rials for his purpose. Mr. Dowell has made 
me of the obvious sources of information. 
The chroniclers, Madox, the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, and the Acts of Parliament, printed 
regularly during and since the reign of 
Henry YIII., are the means which he has 
been able to use, and, to be just, he has used 
them very fully and very creditably. 

Bat the chroniclers mention such matters 
accidentally. It by no means follows that 
they quote all the cases in which the king 
demanded, and the Council or Parliament 
conceded, assistance from his people. Madox 
dealt with the information oontAined in the 
earliest Pipe Bolls, and he is more interested 
in extracting such particulars as would throw 
light on some of the special topics which he 
wished to illustrate, than in getting at and 
giving a schedule of ways and means. The 
Bolls of Parliament are very imperfect, 
▼aloable as they are, and they certainly are 
by no means an exhaustive account of parlia- 
mentary grants, for they are not even an 
exhaustive account of the Parliaments which 
met There is a complete series of Acts of 
Ptoliament from the beginning of BTenry 
TIIL's reign to the present day ; but it may 
be doubted whether there are two or even 
(me perfect collection of these Acts in exist- 
ence. There is none in the House of 
Commons. That which I have always used 
is in the Bodleian Library, and it is not per- 
fect. There doee, indeed, exist a reprint of 
these Acta, and a reprint in extenso ; but I 
cannot aver that the compilers of these 
reprinta had a complete original. 
If one person, or rather fifty persons, would 



ondertake to analyse and summarise the Pipe . „ 

BoUa, with their appendages, from the acces- very curious and instructive study. The 



Domesday— a document which has not yet 
been analysed. 

There do exist source?, however, more 
manageable than the Pipe Bolls, from which, 
if he could not have examined them thoroughly, 
Mr. Dowell might have procured very useful 
information. There are the Subsidy Bolls. 
Many of them exist for the time of Edward I. 
in the Becord Office ; and, though I cannot 
say that they are perfect for all the counties 
in which Parliament made grants, yet they 
are very numerous, and could be made to 
supply what would practically ie a census 
for England at this early period. 

When I collected the facts for my first 
volumes of the history of agriculture and 
prices, I noted all the taxes which one of the 
series of estates contributed. They are far 
more numerous than those recorded in the 
existing rolls of Parliament, and Mr. Dowell 
is in error when he thinks that no grants of 
fifteenths and tenths were made between 
1360 and 1369. I have noted them for four 
of these years, and I daresay, that they were 
far more numerous than those which I have 
discovered in the audits of the bailiffs' 
accounts. 

Mr. Dowell says that fullages fell into 
disuse after 1332. But I have noted them 
in 1339 and in 1374 (vol. ii., 562-69) stated 
as charges under this name. It may be that 
these names are a survival of an experience 
which had passed away ; but it is not a little 
remarkable that in such a case a name should 
have survived forty years after its abandon- 
ment as a financial expedient. 

The amount which an estate paid to a 
subsidy before the great Plague, and there- 
fore before the income of the landowner 
suffered so serious a shrinkage, was about 
five per cent, on the net profits. After that 
event, it fell to half this amount. Mr. Dowell 
is quite accurate in stating that the amount 
of a subsidy was fixed at an earlv date, and, 
therefore, the diminution of the landowner's 
payments must have been made up by the 
increased contribution of the tenant. But he 
should, I think, have pointed out how large 
was the tax granted in 1341 on wool and the 
grant of the 20,000 archers in 1452. Both 
are recorded in the Bolls of Parliament. In 
1347 a tax of a twentieth sack of wool is 
granted, as I find from the payment made 
from divers estates, though there is no record 
of it in the Bolls. 

I do not refer to these particulars in order 
to carp at a very useful book, but to show 
that the information which it contains for the 
earlier part of the enquiry might be greatly 
extended, and the results greatly amplified. 
English finance and taxation during the period 
which Hallam called the Middle Ages is a 



freeholders and copyholders alike, though he 
excused one-fourth of those whom he alleged 
to be liable from the contribution. This tax, 
which is given in detail in the Bolls of Par- 
liament, had not been leviable for a century 
and a half, the only person who might have 
been made the occasion of the claim, Henry 
of Monmouth, having been knighted by 
Bichaid II. just before the close of his reign. 

The history of jtaxation given in the later 
volumes of Mr. Dowell's work (for what has 
been referred to is treated principally in the 
first volume) is far more exact and exhaustive, 
especially in what relates to the narrative of 
pe^cular taxes ; some long abandoned as 
sources of revenue, and some still surviving. 
The work also contains some curious and in- 
teresting information on the progressive use 
of certain duty-paying articles, and on the in- 
genuity with which frauds are practised on 
the revenue. 

Altogether, Mr. Dowell has supplied the 
public with a very useful book, and has dealt 
with the history of the revenue in a far more 
readable manner than any of his predecessors 
have in the same field. It is worth observing, 
too, that his treatment of the subject is not 
controversial but historical. He has not, 
however, told us that the principal source 
from which British financiers have borrowed 
their later schemes of taxation, ut least from 
the days of Speaker Grimstone's book of Bates 
(which is preserved in MS. in the House of 
Commons Library), was the expedients which 
the Dutch adopted in order to meet the 
charges of the War of Independence. 

Jakes £. Thobolu Boobbs. 



doQ of Henry II. to the demise of Henrv YII., 
^ or they m^t be able to get at the par- 
^laraol the royid revenue. It would be 
'bniid to expect that Mr. Dowell or a 
•eptuagint of students would do this. My 
^lifmarj of the Pipe Bolls and of their append- 
Htt is that each year demanded about fifty 
poinds weight d parchment, written closely 
on irmit and back, and with each account 
^^^fefolly reckoned and audited. I should 
^^i^ that the mass of evidence in one of [ 



power of the purse counted for a great deal 
in the fifteenth century; and, though the 
Commons did not understand how to use it 
as an instrument of administrative reform, 
they well knew that it could be so used, and 
were anxious to discover the process. 

Mr. Dowell has omitted any notice of the 
remarkable aid which Henry YII. levied in 
1503, on the plea that his son's knighthood 
had not been paid for, nor his eldest daughter's 
marriage. The tax was leviable on lands 



Songs of the Heights and Deeps. By the Hon. 
Boden Noel. (EUiot Stock. ) 

Ik a very interesting article on Lord Tenny- 
son, recently contributed by Mr. Boden Noel 
to the Contemporarg Review, he gives us some 
little insight into his education and aims as 
a poet. He tells us that while Tennyson 
spoke to him in youth, Byron spoke to him 
in his boyhood. No doubt other poets besides 
these have ''spoken to" Mr. Noel, Walt 
Whitman, if I mistake not, and Browning ; 
but it is not in his versification for the 
most part that the influence of these or 
any other poets can be traced. He is clearly 
as natural in his utterance as a modem 
poet can be. He has something of Byron^e 
impatience of technical restraint, some- 
thing of his fervid flow of words; while 
his pictures of nature would probably have 
not been so careful in detail if he had never 
read Tennyson ; but the effect of the minds 
of other poets on himself has been spiritual 
and intellectual rather than artistic, and it 
is in his wide and fearless '' criticism of life " 
and in his '' higher pantheism " that we see 
it most plainly. 

In the article already quoted it is said 
that Tennyson, ''like every greater poet, 
wears the prophet's mantle as well as the 
poet's bay," a sentence which, without any 
personality, may be taken to indicate Mr. 
Noel's ideal of the poet*s function. Indeed, 
it has always been evident that Mr. Noel is 
a poet not satisfied with mere literary excel- 
lence ; and he has already won a deserve! 
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plftee, If not among the prophets, at least 
among the few who write verse, not to please 
with graoefnl themes and dainty workman- 
ship, but to express emotion stirred by the 
qntf eringa of man and the terrible riddle of 
his destiny. It may be added that he is one 
of a still smaller band of poets whose views 
of the present and the hereafter are not 
tinged with either fatalism or indecision. 
Be' has words to say, and they are words of 
cheor. 

The mist of hopelessness which clings to 
BO many latter-day prophets, and deprives 
their utter^noes of au solace and encourage- 
ment, does not cloud the poems of Mr. Noel. 
The faith which dissipates it is indeed vague 
as a wind, but it is steady and invigorating. 
Although he by no means dwells upon 
the sanny side of things, but takes a 
wide sweep of them, comprehending all the 
joy and grandeur of the natural universe, all 
the sin and squalor of civilisation, he never 
despairs. Though the battle of life may be 
dire, he feels that it is worth waging ; though 
the result may be uncertain, he is not difih 
oouraged. In the first poem, ''A Lay 6t 
C^vitiaation or Londcm,'' pictures of misery 
and wrong, of social and spiritual disease; 
suoc«ied each other like tenrible phantomsi. 
**Tbe Ci^ of Dreadful Night" is scarcely 
more terrible than this awful picture of the 
modem Sabylon, with its 

*' lllimikable ][eagae8 of piles confused, 
Dotne, tower ^d steeple, statdy palaces, 
Islanded in a welter of dim iltreet ; *V 

and its river 

" :^ guilt-laden ghost, 
How be hurries all unllngenng below, 
Away, aT^ay, through horror of deep night, 
Pale with file gollty secret of a city." 

Tet, notwithstanding the contrast of all this 
ftyime and ugliuofle with the b^irfy of nature 
and the purity o,f innocent children, the poet 
IS able to conclude his dreadful survey lyith 
the following lines ot noble comfoii; : 

** Th«refore, d^ar Wrds, in le^fj woo^s je warble. 
And you, my childien, by the rivulet 
Play, laughing merrily, because the world 
Is sound at heart, howe'er it seemp to all. 
God-fronted, dragon- trained, 'tis but the marred 
Image in souls, who travail yet ungrown, 
Who^ rtdfied, slowly waver into rest. 
And w^y'we arise ai^d fall, no mortal It^nows, 
Save that dv change alone the unchanged aoides ; 
Love breathes amid the ruin of dead wrong. 
For a moment only of our in&iite life 
With onet^dwiug-pu]se deaving earth's xeai 
air. 

Oh'! lift we one another from this hell 
Of blindly-battUng ignorance to Gk)d ! " 

3o the evil in this world does not appear to 
^r. Ifpel triumphant, as it appei^ to tbe 
If t§ J^mes Thomson ; nor is he satisfied ijritl^ 
b.9th good and evil, as Walt Whitman i^; 
^ut, not so mi;ich a Pantheist as a Pan- 
Christian, his survey of existence biree^s. in 
him a strong faith iu the ultimate conquest of 
the good, or the blending of good and evil 
into something more divine than can be 
grasped by thQ fiipitQ mtellect. 

Mr. NoeVf la4t volume contains 90916 pas- 
^ages^ more encouragipg even, perhaps, tiian 
that just quote4* Here is one, for instance, 
in which be seems to repognise that the 
heights to which the human soul can attain 
even in this world may make "life worth 
living," besides suggesting a grander here- 



after. In his poem called ^^Tintadgel," 
which recalls visiona of Arthni: and tj^^ 
Knights of the Round Table, h^ exclaims : 

" And if those heroes were not, then, the mind 
That holds high visions of our human kind 
Is mightier than mighty winds and waves, 
And lovelier t^an emerald floors of caves. 
Nature herself Is the high utterance 
Of holy gods ; we, half awake in tranoe, 
Hear it confused ; through some half-open door 
We hear an awful murmur and no more ! 
We are under some enchantment ; lift the spell. 
What mortal, then, the wond'rous tale may 
tell." 

The " Lay of Civilization " is by far the 
best of the longer poems in this book, and 
*' Melcha " is by far the worst. In the latter 
strange mixture of old legend and modem 
allegory it is difficult to sustain sufficient 
interest to wade through its pages of loose 
verse and confused thought. It must also be 
confessed that in many of his shorter poems 
the vriter fails to carry the reader away upon 
his wild steed of rhapsody. "Thalatta" is, 
for instance, a poem remarkable for its power 
of fancy and force of language ; but it needs 
more than ordinary patience to listen to th^ 
long account of the different forms which sea 
and cliff assume to the writer's excited 
imagination — ^buffaloes and tongues of fire, 
wan warriors' anfis and fairy-fretted spires, 
Niagaras and avalanches, and 

^* Beetling, flickering huge crags of seething snowy 

spume, 
'V^erein are caverns of green tint among pale 

coral branches, 
And white comets thwart more shadowy froth- 
* precipices gloom I " 

Headers of Mr. Eoden Noel need not to be 
told of his inequalities. Perhaps no one 
capable of writing such good verse was ever 
so little a critic of himself. There are many 
noble bursts of eloquence in this volume 
marred by some utterly commonplace line ; 
many a passage of inferior verse ending with 
a fine thought finely expressed. Of his 
peculiar failing — mixture of metaphor — ^we 
have perhaps less than usual, but it is still 
too frequent^ The Thames in London is an 
'* artery spanned by tumultuous bridges," 
and ** rolls headlong '' like a scapegoat, and 
faith is ** the fair fruit come to birth in us, 
the earliest green-point of the flower to be." 
It is in his smaller and mo^e personal poem^ 

ihat his versia is most tree of defect. ' The 
yrics and sonnets called ** Autumn" are 
charming no less for their vivid piotures o^ 
nature ftian for the deep sentiment which 
inspires theni, and the following song is 
sweet: 

**L0VB MIOINO. 

^' Love yras playing hide and seekj 
And we deem^ that bo was gone, 

Tears were on my withered Cheek 
For the setting of the sun ; 

Dark it was, around, above. 

But he came again, my love I 

" Chill and drear in wan Kovember, 

We recall the happy sprinff, 
While bewildered we rememoer 

When the woods began to sing 

All alive with leaf and wing, 
Leafless lay the sileut grove ; 
But he came again, my love ! 

** And our melancholy frost 

Woke to radiance in his rays 
Who wore the look of one we lost 

In the far-away dim days ; 
No prayer, we sighed, the dead may move, 
Yet he came again, my love I 
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'' Lore went to flleq^s Mi not for ever, 
And we deemed that he wais dead ; 
Kay, 'shall au^ht avail to seyer 

Hearts if ho once indeed were wedf 
Gkurlands for hfs grave we wove, 
Ye»t he came again, my loye ! " 

Ck)SMo KoirxaoTisE. 



MudagMcar and Frame^ With some Account 
of the Island, its People, its BcsourceB 
and Development. By George A.. Shaw, 
London Mission, Tamatave. With Illustra- 
tions and Map. (Religious Tract Society.) 

T^s main subject of this book, as will be 
understood by the opening Words of its title, 
is the long-continued series of attacks, still 
in progress, by the Frenoh in prosecution of 
their daims over Madagaiicar. The part nn- 
willingly played in the dr^ma by Mr. Shaw 
cannot have passed from the reader's recol- 
lection ; but it is difficult to realise — thanks 
to various subsequent international episodes 
not taore flattering to our pride — ^that the 
events only occurred a year fjnd a half a^. 
Mr. Kiaw's plain and unvarnished narraUve 
will call forth a sympathy not unmixed with 
some natural indignation. In truth, one can 
hardly imagine a more miplen9ant poation— 
at the absolute meroy of a <^rtain class of 
Frenoh official, for whom the victim not 
merely embodied the national enemy: ce 
mithediaU was besides, in tbe present in^ance, 
for these devout sons of the Church, the 
successful rival of the creed which, as M. 
Hue said of it in Tibet, rep^i^esent? at once 
the greatness of Jehovah and the majesty of 
France ; and certainly the close imprisonment 
for weeks, ao th^ wrtter d^scrit^es it, in a dark 
lower deck cabin, the not unmeaning threats 
of violmce, the chivalrQUi? refaisal to allow 
his wife, who had just ar^ve^ from England, 
to see Imn even from a distaj(ioei be^^s the 
destmotion of his property — to »y nothing of 
the indirect outr«ige to Engli^ leeling'-^eeQi 
but alenderly conipensated by tbe payment of 
a thousand pounds and a vexy lam^ a^ologjr- 
To do the author justice, howler, he gives no 
undue prominence in the na^rr^ive to his own 
suffering, audi though not ooncealing his 
sympathies, it is always in naeasur^ni if veij 
plain, language that he ezpoaes the shallow- 
ness, historic^y, of thQ Frenoh claims, and 
describea the harsh and arbitrary conduct 
which he asserts \» hay^ be^ tbe cause 0! 
their repeated failurea to colonise or to gain 
poUtied ascendancy iu ^adskgascar. He 
naturally records with complaoency that 

"the fifty-three 'children of France' who 
signed the petition to the President, telling 
him that if the Ite{>ublio could not help them 
against the savage hordes of Madagascar, thece 
was nothing for them to do but to wr^p them- 
selves in the colours of La BeUe Prance^ and 
die in defence of the just rifi;'lits of her outra^d 
citizens, are now thoroughly disgusted with 
themselves for ever having been such fools as 
to tave helped to drive the Hovas, and with 
them the trade, away from tiie Ooast." 

We mu^t not, ot course, f orggt the long sod 
bitter, rivalry iii th^ island of ti^e'yrotQstant 
and Jesuit missionf, and that the policy and 
conduct of the former — ^though in the main 
they may fairly claim, as the result, a great 
moral and material advance — ^has not met 
with invariable approval even from inde- 
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WiUiam the Silenti iras the renowned 



Admiral who, after a life devoted to high his day. His military career from the iirst 



and noble ends, and always true to its accepted 



pendent ohaeryers. And even the fact that 
King Badama IL, '' the Yiendi proidgi,^' got 

drank at hia coronation with all his guests, ^ 

while the Tirtnous Protestant Queen E^ava- faith, became the victim of the worst deed of 

lona toasted her subjeota in lemonade, may hlood ever perpetrated in the name of religion, 

ponibly be ezplioable otherwise than by the Coligny's pure and heroic nature made him 
poUtioal or religious connection. I the master-spirit of the Huguenot cause ; and 

The recent rapid increase of civilisation ^® was almost the only chief of his party 

whidi the author describes is very remark- whose conduct can be wholly ascribed to 

able, and the striking instances he ^ecoids of single-minded and unselfish motives. In 

courteous^ humane, and disinterested conduct addition, besides, to these claims to hoDour, 



as one of the most distinguished soldiers of 



on the part of the native authorities towards 
the French, in the midst of extreme provoca- 
tion, seems, as he says, to prove its reality, 
and to show that the Malagasy are justified 
in demanding, what the French have always 
ref ased, that they should be treated as a | 



the Admiral was one of the foremost soldiers 
and statesmen of a memorable age ; he was, 
in arms, the rival of Francis of Guise ; he 
laid the foundations of the colonial empire 
possessed by France until 1763; and he 
anticipated the policy of Henry IV., only 



dvilised people. AsQuming, with the author, 

the probability that the Hovas, the leading 

tribe in ICadagasoar, have a common origin 

with the P<dynepiaa race, it is interesting to 

note the many leaemUiancea between the two 

peop&ee aa to their virtues and their vices, 

thei? onatoms and habits; ^either people 

eapi^, appwently, of much development till 

the impnlae was given bom. without, since 

when the Mala^My, with their greater 

jnaterial resonzoes, aided, perhaps, by the e%rly 

iafasioii oi il>me Seoitio bloodi hiiye made 

the greater progceai of the two. 

It must be admitted th^t there 19 some 

watmmm in Mr. 8haw'4 o^Mrv^tions om the 

origin of tiie peoplo. 'Pix9t he epeak? q{ l^he 

<' Malay origjn of tbo Malagasy.'? True, he 

explainw late that by ''IMay" he means 

father the common ancestors of t>oth the 

meent Malaya and the Malayo-Folynesianf. 

Bat, he saya, there arQ in Madagascar two 

tacea-— the Hovas, the latest arrivals, who are 

iur and atEaight-haized, and the remaining 

tribes, who are dark ; and he traces the latt^ i 

to the Melaneaians (whom bo misleadingly 

oalls " Weatem Polynesians "). He is hardly 

jostified, however, in assuming a^'' Malay" 

arigin and starting-point for immigrants of 

the latter zaoe, and still lees in supposing that 

the furer people, on arriving im Madagascar, 

wonid find the Melanesian language of their 

precuraoia intelligible to them. 

Mr. Shaw ezplaina shortly, but clearly, 
the dronmataaoe^ which, over and above the 
ientimeatal consideration, give to England a 
itrong oommeroial and political interest in 
the independence of Madagasoai:. He also 
givaa aome details about the administration, 
nd then aio two pleasant chapters on the 
ion and iaima of the island, which, though 
by no auans ezhauative, ahowakeen obe^rva-. 
taon and enltivated taste f oi: the study ol 
aatua. Ik will thns bo seen that the book, 
thongh an varioua pointi entering into less 
detail than sneh a work ai, t.^., Mr. Sibree's, 
haa navqthelaee ionaUiliig more than 
<»hamind intteeat Govna Xaovoa 



carried out to its end by Richelieu, in his 
persistent efforts to check and reduce the 

Perilous supremacy of the House of Austria, 
t is no wonder, then, that his splendid 
qualities should at all times have commanded 
the homage of really great historical thinkers, 
though they have been questioned bv partisan 
writers ; and English students of his age, we 
believe, concur generally in the verdict on 
him pronounced by St. Simon, Yoltaire, and 
Montesquieu. The volume before us is, for 
the most part, an epitome of the elaborate 
work of M. Delaberde on Ooligny's life ; and, 
when complete, it will give the reader a 
biography of its illustrious subject full of 
information within a • narrow compass. M. 
Bersier has given proof in his book of honest 
industry and thorough research ; and he has 
brought together abundant details that throw 
full and instructive light on the first part of 
the Admiral's career. A deficiency, however, 
of art and insight is visible throughout the 
entire performance : the author has failed to 
place before us the living image, so to speak, 
of Goligny, and, though not wanting in real 
knowledge, he has not reproduced the char- 



was brilliant; and he exhibited in it the 
great qualities which have distinctively marked 
his character. Less dashing, perhaps, than 
Francis of Ouise, he was a more solid and 
abler leader. A diversion admirably planned 
by him made Charles V. recoU from 
Metz; he contributed much to the fall of 
Calais ; and he saved France after the rout of 
St. Quentin, displaying that patience and 
undaunted courage which marked him out 
among the men of his time. Coligny, too, 
possessed great gifts in organising and pre- 
paring war. At an early age he was made, so 
to speak, Inspector-General of the Infantry 
of France; and his orders enforcing strict 
discipline, yet careful of the soldier's sense of 
honour, remain models of administrative sHU. 
Having attained eminent military rank, he 
became Admiral of France in his thirty-fourth 
year ; and in this great office he gave ample 
proof of capacity and far-reaching intelli- 
gence. The navy of France indeed, was in 
embrvo only ; and a century was to pass be- 
fore it began to be formidable under the hand 
of Colbert. But French enterprise beyond 
the sea was largely due to Coligny's eftorts. 
It was he who was the chief founder of the 
flourishing empire of French colonies which 
endured until the Seven Years' War ; and it 
was he, too, who first called attention to the 
immense value, in the interests of France, of 
the possession of the seaboard of Flanders, 
at all times an object of French ambition. 

Coligny was in his fortieth year when the 
great change came over his life which made 
him the champion of French Protestantism. 
Certain tendencies in him made him inclined, 
by nature, to the Huguenot faith. His dis- 
position was grave, austere, and with a strong 
sense of personal duty ; and he had no sym- 
pathy with priestly influence, or with the 



acter of the time, or shown us the France of external pomp of a dominant Church. Be- 
1540-70. The book, in a word, is somewhat | sides, one of his instructors in youth had 



lifeless, although valuable in many respects. 
We should add the translation from the 
accomplished pen of Mrs. Holmden is fluent 
and good. 

M. Bersier has given us useful details as 
to Coligny's youth and early manhood. The 
circumstances of his life were not adapted to 
form a Huguenot of the sternest type, or a 
great leader of French Protestantism. His 
childhood was passed in a feudal castle, rich 
with the pomp of Italian art ; and he received 
in his teens the martial training, and was 
brought up in the splendid luxury that 
characterised the French noblesse of his time. 
The associations, tbo, of his youthful time 
were, for the most part, such as would make 
him dislike a creed generally despised b^ his 



been brought up at the feet of Erasmus; 
his mother had been charged with Huguenot 
leanings, although she remained through 
life a Catholic; and his wife, the heroic 
Charlotte de Laval, was a zealous and loyal 
disciple of Calvin. The study of the Bible, 
it is said, during his captivity after the 
defeat of St. Qnentin, and a correspondence 
with the Genevan Eeformer, determined his 
slowly-formed purpose; but not improbably 
the condition of France, threatenea by the 
tyranny of the brothers Guise, and rent 
asunder by religious discord, concurred to 
turn him towards the Huguenot cause. From 
the moment when he became a Protestant, ha 
was the acknowledged chief of the party; 
and the years of life that remained t^ him 
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C W y y ; pB EarUer Life of the Great 
mxgaeao€. By Eugeha Bersier.^ Trans- 
lated by Annie Harwood - Hobnden. 
(Hodlor ft 8t6n^hton.) 

l^m ia tlia £zat pcurt of a work of which the 
"des^ 1^ better th^ the execution. The 
Cnnd^ JN^ ^ Vreneh F^test^tiim, the 
ffta t e et grotaatMt laymMi of the fixteenth 
\ wiftL tpa fx^ptioa, perhaps, of 



order, and identified, even in tiie national were dedicated to the noble ends of mitigatiDg 



mind, iriHk jealousy of the great, and con- 
temi^ of digidties. His &ther was a marshal 
of France, his uncle the Constable Anne 
Montmorency, was a mainstay of the throne 
of the Yalois ; ' and his family held a con- 
spicuous place among the chiefs of the "parti 
politi(]^ue,'' whifh, in its leal for France and 
the monarchy, upheld the Church as a power 
ill the State and persecuted the Reformers as 



the sectarian feuds of Frsmce, and endeavour- 
ing to obtain some kind of repose and security 
for the oppressed Huguenots. The task 
appeared, in the first instance, hopeless, for 
the Guises enjoyed a complete ascendancy 
during the brief reign of Francis II j but the 
efforts of Coligny, though at last baffled, were 
not fruitless in the first part of the Eegency 
of the queen mother Catherine. M. Bersier 



dangerous sectaries, l^o wonder then, that has described very well the attitude of the 



Colignv's mind was onl^ turned by slow de- 
grees to the faith in whxeh it rested at last; 
and that for BMny years ha was famous only 



religious factions which at this period 
divided Franca, and the controversy betwee* 
the rival Churches; and he has acemrately 
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pointed oat what Coligny acoompliahedi in the 
direction, at least, of Teligious freedom. We 
eannoti however, commend his sketeh of the 
policy of ti^e French Oonrt in those years, or 
of the motives which swayed the conduct of 
the ill-understood widow of Henr^ II. 
Catherine de Medicis, we are convinced, 
desired, and this from purely political rea- 
sons, to support the Huguenots, as long as 
she dared, as a counterpoise to the Ghuses 
and Philip. We cannot, in any other way, 
account for the authority Coligny had in her 
councils, or for the willing ear she gave to 
his advice to assist the Reformers in the Low 
Countries, and to arrest the progress of 
Spanish ambition. But when, after a long 
experience, it had become apparent that the 
Catholic cause had the sympathy of three- 
fourths of France, and that the Huguenots 
were much the weaker party, and when, 
above all, the enormous power of the Gu^?^ 
evidently menaced the throne, the queen 
mother threw in her lot, reluctantly, witii the 
winning side ; and then, with the falsehood of 
a weak nature, she did not hesitate to yield 
to counsels which deluged France with tor- 
rents of blood, and have left an indelible 
stain on her name. This volume closes at the 
point of time at which she began to lean 
towards this fatal policy, and at which the 
massacre of Yassy showed how completely 
ascendant the Quises were, how savage was 
the mood of Catholic France, and how arms 
had become the only chance of safety for the 
imperilled Huguenots. It is unnecessary to 
notice the idle charge of Catholic historians 
of the seventeenth century, that, in drawing 
the sword at this terrible crisis, Coligny was 
a rebellious subject. He fought to save his 
country from the House of Lorraine, and to 
rescue Protestant France from destruction. 
The martyr of St. Bartholomew was slain as 
a heretic ; but, in his own day, he was never 
denounced, even by calumny, as a disloyal 
traitor. W. O'Conkor Mobbis. 



FtoceedingB of the - Intemaiional Conference 
on Edueatum^ London, i884. Edited by 
Bichard Cowper, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Organisation. In 4 vols. (Clowes.) 

These four goodly volumes form the per- 
manent literary record of an event which was 
for several reasons remarkable in the history of 
education in this country. The International 
Health Exhibition of last year was in many 
ways eminently successful, and in none more 
so than in the discussions and conferences for 
which it supplied the pretext. It seems to 
have been felt by the Commissioners that so 
great an opportunity as was furnished by 
the assembling of many thousands of people 
under one roof ought not to be lost, and that 
the usefulness of the Exhibition should not 
be limited to mere sight-seeing. They accord- 
ingly made provision for the discussion of 
subjects more or less cognate to the purpose 
and contents of the exhibition itself, and for 
the publication of the results of the discus- 
sions in hand-books or reports. In no one 
department was this design so successfully 
carried out as in that of Education. The 
congress of August last was attended by an 
unprecedented number of persons, chiefly 
teachers of various ranks, from England, Scot- 
landy from the principal Continental nations, 



and the United States. The vigour and 
attractiveness of the discussions were so well 
sustained during one of the hottest weeks of 
the year that the numbers present were larger 
on the later days than on tjie first. Much of 
this success is to be attributed to Lord Eeay, 
the President both of the Organising Com- 
mittee and of the Conference itself, whose 
wide knowledge of foreign lands and ^stems, 
whose tact and courtesy, and evidently keen 
interest in the whole subject, render^ him 
specially fitted to preside over an Inter- 
national Conference. The small committee 
which assisted him in making arrangements, 
and in the selection of the right persons 
to read memoirs, and to initiate the several 
discussions, was composed of persons repre- 
senting varied forms of educational expe- 
rience and knowledge, and was enabled to 
secure the aid of some of the most dis- 
tinguished scholastic authorities in Europe. 
The present volumes, which have been care- 
fully edited by Mr. B. Cowper, the secretary, 
contain a complete report of the speeches, as 
well as a carefully revised reprint of each of 
the lectures or memoirs with which the several 
meetings commenced. 

The Conference divided itself into four 
sections : ( I) Elementary Education, (2) Tech- 
nical Instruction, (3) IJniversity Education, 
and (4) Intermediate and Higher Instruction. 
To the record of proceedings in each of these 
sevetal departments one of the present volumes 
is assigned; and it is satisfactory to learn 
that for the convenience of those who do not 
desire to possess the whole, each volume may 
be obtained separately. 

The first volume is very varied in its con- 
tents. The freshest and most useful of its 
suggestions will be found under the heads of 
Physical Training, the Kindergarten, and the 
conditions of Health in schools. The general 
discussion on the organisation of Elementary 
instruction was below the level of merit and 
usefulness attained in other sections, and, 
except for the interesting contributions of 
MM. Buls and Couvreur from Belgium, and 
M. Buisson, the Director of Primary Instruc- 
tion in France, added little or nothing to the 
store of public information on the subject. 
It is somewhat to be regretted that the hu*ger 
aims and the more prominent interests which 
should be kept in view in considering a great 
system of public instruction were in part 
obscured by the introduction of matters of 
merely ephemeral controversy. This remark, 
however, does not apply to the other topics 
treated in the first volume. Some of the 
ablest exponents of the principles of Frobel 
and Pestalozzi, including, besides English 
teachers, those from Germany and Switzerland, 
contributed useful expositiens both of the prin- 
ciples of infant training, and of their practical 
applications. Mr. MacCarthy, fresh from an 
educational tour in the United States, brought 
some ingenious and useful suggestions about 
school fittings, and Mr. T. B. Horsfall 
initiated a valuable discussion on the intro- 
duction of art into schools. The whole sub- 
ject of the best tests of school-work, and the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of in- 
spection and examination by the State, by the 
Universities, and by other public authorities, 
excited considerable interest, and the con- 
tributions of Mr. G. F. Browne, the Becretaiy 
to the Cambridge Syndisate, Dr. Wormell, 



and the Rev. H. L. Thompson, are fall of 
valuable suggestions. A special department of 
the volume contains the papers lead on the 
subject of music, and a record of the success 
which has attended the efforts of the Educa- 
tion Department, of Dr. Stainer, and of Mr. 
Curwen to encourage the study of musical 
notation in primary schools. 

The second volume is concerned mainly 
with technical and industrial education and 
subsidiary questions. Those who desire to 
learn what is being done to provide either 
the training of the artizan to skilled handi- 
crafts, or the improved teaching of physical 
science as a part of general education, will 
find the latest information, together with 
much useful suggestion on methods and 
principles, in this volume. The fact that the 
Conference itself was held in the new build- 
ings of the City and Guilds of London 
Technical Institute served to accentuate the 
importance of practical instruction in the 
workshop and the physical laboratory as dis- 
tinguished from lectures and book-work ; and 
the descriptions given by oompetent persons 
of the provision for teadiing natural science 
and the arts of construction and design in 
various institutions in Spain and in Belgium 
were full of useful hints. Kot the least 
interesting part of this volume is devoted to 
the discussions initiated by Lord Fortescue 
and Sir T. Acland, and other landowners, on 
the subject of agricultural education and the 
right training of the skilled farm-lahourer. 
Some miscellaneous papers on such external 
aids to instruction as museums, field excur- 
sions, and school savings' banks will he read 
with special interest by those who believe 
that the sphere of a school's influence is not 
limited to the lessons and discipline provided 
within its walls, but may also include train- 
ing in the wise use of leisure and in the 
formation of right tastes and habits in the 
home life. 

The volume devoted to the elucidation of 
University and higher teaching will seem to 
many to be more significant of the intellectaal 
changes of recent years than any other volume 
in the series. The several faculties of the- 
ology, history, law, and science were well 
represented bv Caidinal Manning and Dr. 
Wace, by Prof. Seeley, by Dr. Holland, and 
Prof. Fleeming Jenkin respectively, and the 
claims of different subjects of instruction were 
energetically advocated by many specialifits. 
But the chief interest of the debates in this 
section centred round such subjects^ as the 
true office and functions of a university, the 
relation which ought to subsist between the 
authorities charged with the respective duties 
of teaching and examining, and more espe- 
cially the proposal to co-orduoate the agencies 
existing in London for academic teaching into 
a metropolitan university, which should aim 
at directing and ennobling the higher instruc- 
tion, and should not be limited to the function 
of conferring degrees. Some of the leading 
advocates of thisproposal, including Lord Beay, 
Sir George Young, and Prof. Morlejr, evoked a 
good deal of sympathy with their general 
aims. But it must be owned that the plans 
for realising those aims were somewhat dimly 
foreshadowed, and that some of the practical 
difficulties which lie in the way apP^^ 
have been very imperfectly appiyiended. 
What is the nature and meaning of the nmity 
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which it is souglit to establisli between the 
Inns of Court, the great colleges, and the 
medical schools; to what extent their re- 
spectiye authorities are to be invited to part 
with any of their present independence, and 
what advantages are to be expected hj those 
authorities to compensate for any sacrifice of 
their autonomy ; whence the funds for new 
teaching institutions are to be derived, and 
what ia the precise nature of the work they 
will have to do, are questions to which the 
discussions in this volume furnish no definite 
answer. As the record of a tentative and 
early effort after an ideal which will ere long 
doabtleas find itself embodied in some prac- 
ticaUe form, the volume will always have an 
interesting historical significance. The con- 
tributions to this volume of M. Dumont, 
whose lamented death so immediately followed 
hii return to his' native country, of Lord 
Lymington, on the necessity for a minister 
of public instruction in England, of Prof. 
Moaier Williams, on the duties of the uni- 
rersities to our Indian empire, and of Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, on university education for 
women, are among the most important of the 
remaining contents of a singularly interesting 
and well-anranged volume. 

The fourth section of the Conference con- 
cerned itself mainly with intermediate and 
lecondary instruction; and the last volume, 
though somewhat miscellaneous in its cha- 
racter, records the proceedings of some of 
the most animated and generally popular dis- 
cuBsionB of the whole series. Chief among the 
topics here discussed will be found that of 
the Training of Teachers, and the share 
which the universities, special colleges and 
the State may severally take in the pro- 
fesaioiial preparation of schoolmasters and 
mistresses. Profs. Meiklejohn and Laurie, 
Mr. Quick and some of the best known 
advocates of regular pedagogic instruction for 
teachers in secondary and higher schools 
were not only successful in enforcing their 
views, but have also brought down to the 
latest date the histoiy of the efforts which 
have been made by tne universities in this 
direction. On detached portions of the whole 
field of secondary instruction, the papers of 
Dr. Bigg, of Miss Beale, of Archdeacon 
Emery, Mr. Eve and Mrs. Bryant will be 
found to contain some fruitful hints ; but for 
a sustained and coherent discussion on the 
larger subject of the relations of the State 
and of voluntary bodies to the organisation of 
English secondary education we must look 
to the important papers of Mr. Lvulph 
Stanley and Canon Daniel, who defended with 
conspieaons ability two opposite views, and who 
snceeeded in evolong one of the liveliest and 
hesf unstained debates of the week. Li this 
mtiaa^ as well as in all the rest, the con- 
tnbations of foreign delegates, especially those 
frna Hdland, Belgium, the United States, 
Fnuioe, and Switzerland added greatly to the 
rmety and value of the proceedings. 

Am a landmark in the history of education 
in this country and in Europe generally, this 
pablication will possess special interest for 
the ^ future student of the progress of 
civiHsation. He will see that many of 
tlie meet important problems relating to 
pohKc instruction in England yet remain 
unaolred; that there is great waste of 
reaourees, owing to the lack of harmony and 



mutual understanding among various classes 
of authorities, and that much needs to be 
done to reduce chaos into order, and to place 
within the reach of all English citizens the 
help and guidance most needed in their 
practical duty and in their intellectual life. 
But he wiU also see signs of awakened 
thought and of rapid improvement. He 
will recognise on the part of English 
teachers and school authorities readiness to 
learn what is to be learned from others, and 
an earnest desire to do their work better. 
And if at the same time it should be per- 
ceived that we are at present moving some- 
what uneasily about in worlds not realised, 
that some of our plans are crude and confused 
and our aspirations a little indefinite, it must, 
at least, be owned that discontent with all 
which we have yet achieved is in itself a hope- 
ful sign of grace ; and that in 1884 a substan- 
tial step was made towards the improvement 
of our educational machinery, and, what is of 
more importance, towards the perception with 
greater clearness of the ends which all educa- 
tional machinery ought to subserve. 

J. G. Pitch. 



Ths Thoughts of JBlaise Foieal. Translated by 
C. E. Paul. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

If, as may be hoped, M. Molinier's edition of 
the Fensdes is definitive it is certainly reason- 
able that we should have a translation based 
upon it. Not that Molinier's edition ought 
to supersede the edition of Port Eoyal and 
those which are based upon it. The fault of 
that edition was not that in a mass of rough 
notes what was fragmentary was omitted, what 
was redundant was condensed, or even that 
what seemed relevant was added from minor 
and less fragmentary works, but that what 
was characteristic and shoddug was softened 
down into what was safe and edifying. But 
after all the book which Pascal's friends made 
out of his remains is to all appearance better 
than the book he meant to have written 
would have been. Pascal's contribution to 
theology was very important, but it was very 
limited in extent. What was most charac- 
teristic was the contrast between the greatness 
and the littleness of man, and the inference 
that it had no explanation but the Fall, no 
remedy but the Cross. What was, perhaps, 
most ^active at the time was the affectionate 
scorn of the frivolous way in which the 
'' freethinkers " dismissed the whole subject 
as a hopeless puzzle, on the strength of a few 
cheap objections^ without really considering it 
at all. They deserved to be told that as they 
had no choice but to bet, it was more reason- 
able to bet on the truth of Christianity than 
against it, especially as if they could but 
act steadUy upon the opinion they had 
decided to back, they would before long be 
satisfactorily convinced that they were right. 
Pascal has practically no argument against a 
serious agnostic who is living a good life, and 
supposes that to be the only rational prepara- 
tion for any other ; but if he has no argument 
he has a theory. Such an one he Uiought 
was the worse, not the better, for his natural 
knowledge — what was gained by curiosity 
was lost by pride ; that he found the evidence 
unconvincing was his fault, not his mis- 
fortune ; for by the Divine appointment the 
evidence is so adjusted as to conviiice tl^ose 



who approach it in the proper spirit, and to 
leave others in judicial blindness. Even to 
serious agnostics,* who hardly existed in the 
days of the Fronde, he has left one penetra- 
ting message : *^ The heart has its reasons, 
which reason does not understand." It is 
also instructive to all future apologists that 
Pascal should have deliberately refused to 
construct an apology for theism. He did not 
believe that such an apology could have any 
solid intellectual value, while he evidently 
believed that the argument for Christianity 
was convincing to an unbiassed mind, it such 
could be found in a world where all hearts 
were inclined one way or another — ^by grace 
or sin. It is noteworthy that he reject d tbo 
argument from conscience quite as emphati- 
cally as the argument from nature — ^bel eveis 
might be edified by both, unbelievers wouM 
be convinced by neither. 

All this was sufficiently clear in the un- 
critical editions. What the critical editions 
help us to understand is the background 
which lay behind it, and the superstructure 
which was to have been built upon it. In 
secular matters, Pascal's determination to fall 
back upon unreasoned common-sense, and his 
cynical contempt for '* les habiles," with their 
nusplaced disturbing cleverness, were always 
plam enough; so was his view of miracles 
and of prophecy; but one sees better how 
much space in his mind was occupied by 
them, and by the sophistry about ''diver- 
sion," to which it is answer enough that 
Lord Beaconsfield of all men could back him- 
self against any man in the world to do 
nothing. 

As to miracles and prophecy, Pascal never 
forgot that upon his principles the evidence 
ought not to be too clear. He dwelt with 
complacency upon the perplexing ^thesis that 
doctrine is the test of miracles, as well as 
miracles of doctrine ; and he involved the 
argument further by his^ laborious and in- 
genious distinctions between the true miracle 
of the Holy Thorn and the future false 
miracles of Antichrist; while he liked to 
think that the prophecies of the glories and 
sufferings of the Messiah were as well fitted 
(before the event) to mislead the carnal as 
to enlighten the spiritual. For the rest, he 
built a great deal too much upon the tra- 
ditional dates of Hebrew literature, always 
supposed that a prophet meant his words to 
be understood in Uie sense in which they 
were applied after the event, and never oon- 
sidered the scripture, which teaches that 
faith, like love, outlasts prophecy, as well as 
knowledge. Upon the whole, it was no loss 
to the world that the Port Boyal editors left 
Pascal's borrowings from Baymond Martin 
where they found them : they have no value 
now. The discussion of mintdes is more in- 
genious and more instructive. The definition 
of miracle is '' an effect which exceeds the 
natural force of the means employed" is im- 
measurably preferable to those current now, 
which all turn upon '* suspension " or '' inter- 
ruption " of the ** laws of nature." 

Mr. Paul's notes might sometimes have 
been a little fuller with advantage. There 
are allusions, for instance, to the calculating 

* Montaigne was never quite serious, and 
decidedly objected to strip himself of his here- 
ditary and rudimenta37 Chzistianity. 
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" machine " which are rather enigmatical ; and, 
as Pascal clearly meant to huild upon it almost 
as much as Babhage, it might be thought 
part of a translator's business to help the 
reader to guess at the underlying connection 
of fragmentary jottings. The translation is 
clear and readable, and perhaps a thought too 
careful. One misses the racy ease of the 
original, and half suspects Mr. Paul of falling 
into the error of the Port Royalists. If the 
famous V0U8 abetira only meant "you will 
lose your acuteness," not *' make you a dull 
dog," Pascal's friends were not much to 
blame for leaving it out. Sainte-Beuve may 
have been right in thinking that Pascal in 
his rough notes put down emphatic expres- 
sions which he would not have passed for 
press. For instance, he might not have called 
the principles of geometry gros or grossierB ; 
but, if his rough notes are to be printed and 
translated, perhaps they had better be trans- 
lated in the rough, and one fancies that it is 
not exactly the same to be ** practical " as to be 
fin. But enough of fault-finding. The fron- 
tispiece is admirable, with the look of beatified 
peace diffused over features which by nature 
were rather strong than sweet. 

G. A. SiMCOx. 



NEW NOVELS. 

ZMt&r*8 Secret. By Mary Cecil Hay. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Straight ae a Die. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Some Stained Pages. By the Author of " The 
New Mistress." (Ward & Downey.) 

Natwr^e Nursling, By Lady Gertrude Stock. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Skipper WonL Translated from the Nor- 
wegian of A. L. Kielland by the Earl of 
Ducie. (Sampson Low.) 

The JDaum of Dag. By the Author of " Thy 
Name is Truth." (Maxwell.) 

Miss Ha.y is one of those novelists whom, if 
the critic does not love them (it would be 
improper, or at least indiscreet, for a critic to 
mskke a declaration of this kind in the case of 
a lady novelist), he certainly likes. A book 
of hers may not be a masterpiece, but it is 
pretty certeon to be a readable piece of work. 
This is the case with Lester^e Secret. The 
opening scene, which deals with a coach-top 
on a Dartmoor road, has a truth of description 
which appeals to the inmost bones of anybody 
who knows Devonshire, and who, while loving 
Devonshire as all men who know it must, is 
unfortunately not to the manner bom of 
impregnability to rheumatism. Nor does the 
rest of the story shame the opening. There 
are, we think, rather too many characters — ^a 
not uncommon fknlt in writera who have more 
exuberance of invention than acquired disci- 
pline of workmanship. But this is almost the 
only fault. An interesting disputed inheri- 
tance, some nice young women, a virtuous 
hero, a villain with smooth manners and an 
affection for his mother, and several other 
agreeable personages and things diversify the 
pages. Where the author attempts social and 
political satire she is generally not very happy ; 
but as nineteen novelists out of twenty are 
mot very happy when they attempt ^ofiil and 



political satire, this should hardly be tounted 
against her. 

Mrs. Edward Kennard, alsp, is ^ell known 
of her works, though we are not quite so 
sure that the "well" has an altogether 
complimentary meaning. The profane have 
charged Mrs. Kennard with being slangy, 
whioh is true ; they have even gone so far as 
to speak of vulgarity, which is not true. 
To speak the cruel critical truth, Mrs. 
Kennard writes the ordinary kind of sporting 
novel rather better in some ways, rather 
worse in others, than the average male 
novelist writes it. She is precluded by 
knowledge from being so delighliul as Ouida ; 
by ignorance (and some other things) from 
being so delightful as George Lawrence or 
Whyte Melville. These limitations she must 
accept; but surely she. might leave off 
attempting satire by meansof the bracketed [?]. 
The noveUst who wishes to be fashionable 
is not more surely convicted by calling his 
heroine Lady Constance Yavasour on this 
page and Lady Vavasour on that (which we 
are sure Mrs. Kennard would blush to do), or 
the novelist who wishes to be knowing in 
affaira of the kitchen and cellar by spelling 
Lafite with two t's (which we hope Mrs. 
Kennard would blush to do), than^ the 
novelist who wishes to be satirical is convicted 
of incapacity by this, luckless typographic 
device. For the rest, Straight a» a Die is a 
harmless and amiable book, though we decline 
to endorse Mrs. Kennard's opinion of the die- 
like straightnees of a heroine who marries 
against her will a disagreeable man double 
her age. The fishing and riding scenes 
between Dulcie Shepperton and Bob Morning- 
ton (Bob is not the disagreeable man, far from 
it) are rather Arcadian ; that is to say with 
that latterday type of Axoadia which the 
profane call slangy, and when they are very 
profane something else above noticed. The 
morals are quite unimpeachable, and we should 
feel no kiiid of dislike for anybody of either 
sex below the age of twenty who thought the 
book admirable. 

Seine Stained Pages deals with an art and 
mystery which has rarelv been much dealt 
with in novels, perhaps lor the very reason 
that it has so much to do with novels them- 
selves. The hero is for many days of his 
life a practical printer, whereas sdmost all 
novelists that we can remember have stopped 
short at an occasional '' reader " of an interest- 
ing kind, who is usually a broken-down poet 
or scholar of the rarest genius. The hero of 
Some Stained Pages has none of these adven- 
titious claims to interest, but is simply a littie 
boy, whose father and mother die leaving him 
a well-begun education but no fortune, and 
who, after a short experience of tyranny in a 
lawyer's office, drifts into paper staining — 
first of one land then of another — as his 
livelihood. There is, of course, a good deal 
in the book besides the humours of ''the 
case." Love-making and other condiments 
are dealt out in decent profusion ; and, alto- 
gether, it belongs to an old, and not a bad, 
style of book: the style in which incident 
takes the place of ansJysis and humoura the 
place of elaborate character drawing. The 
workmanship is not unlike Mr. Frank 
Barrett's, though it shows less satirical 
powtt and a st^ more 4oAveutiomal kimd of I 



morality. As a iJ^s^ evidence. of a falli&g 
back on the part ot many hovel writeh on 
the good old iines wlieregn novel writing pro- 
ceeded from Defoe to Kariyat it is not an. 
welcome ; and readerq ^ho care very little 
about the lines on which novels proceed bo 
long as they like the proceeding, wiU prob- 
ably find no fault with its three volumes. 

Lady Gertrude Stock's is. a thoughttol 
and well-intentioned book. Having occasioii 
(quite legitimate occasion, as much of the 
scene lies in France) to introduce French 
words. Lady Gertrude, for the most pait, has 
the consideration to translate tiiem. Thus, 
when we come to " L'amitii6 c'es( V&moaT 
sans ailes," a note informs us that this means 
'' friendship is love without wing9»" The 
translation is quite impec($able ; and though 
some persons with a hi|^ stioma^ may reeent 
it asian impata|ion on their ability to trans- 
late for themaeives, them ia muoh to be said 
for the practice from (he oritio^d point of 
view. Foi: instanoe, the general enforcement 
of it would probably keep a great deal of the 
French now inserted m noyels out altogether, 
and the necessary turning to the dictionary 
might perhaps induce the novelists who at 
present talk about hUe noir and d VotUrance 
to correct their French itself. Lady Gertrade 
Sto<^ however, does not appear to he ia any 
danger of writing Ute noir^ and her book, 
though rather '^ young," is a book not to be 
evil spoken of. The heroine is the daughter 
of L(ud Cyril Camion, a younger son of a 
Scotch marquis, who manies beneath him, 
goes to live in Floreace, and brings up his one 
motherless child in a state of religious ig&o- 
r^noe, from the perhaps, father illogical point 
of view that he himself is not good enough 
to teach her any religion. The scene shilti 
to Scotland and Brittany (by the way, " Noir- 
^outier,'' not ''N(Hnnoutaer«," is thie proper 
form both ua usage and xeaaon) and Monel 
Camion falls in love with a young Breton, 
who afterward^ beoome^ & papal Zouave. 
There are .passages in the book whioh hare 
rather a tendency to raise a smile ; bat it is 
very unpretentious ami aingularly pore in 
tone, while its aotual inter^ fa at ledsteqoal 
to that of the average novd. 

That two translattonfe of Kiellaiid's novel of 
Norse Dissenter life shotild appear dlmost 
simultaneously in SbgUsh is only a fresh 
instance of a fr6<j[a6htiy recurring mystery. 
Lord Buoie has done hiK tMhslittion very well 
and readably, though to a foteign teader 
translated novels whioh, like this, tarn rather 
on minute painting of mannelB and modes of 
thought than on incident, must always lie 
under a certain disadvantage. The powerful 
termination of the book, however, which is 
not unworthy of Dickens at hid best, comes 
out very well here, and so do the oharaeters 
of SanJi ^0^36 and tile misdionary Fennefos. 

We are informed on the fly-leaf of The 
Daum of Dag that I^g Nanii is IhUh, ihe 
author's former work, is a "great social 
novel." It is not before us, aoid we cannot 
say whether it is or not. But what we can 
say is that The Dawn of Dag is neither a 
great social novel nor a great anything else, 
unless, indeed, some rude and unkind person 
should call it a great mass of rubbiiL 
Whether the author is a sincere socialist or only 
a writer witii a notion tkut aedalism is im the 
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air, and vill make a good subject for a novel, 
ve cannot, of course, say ; but vbichever he 
a, flocialism lias very little to thank him for. 
His hero, Dr. Hamxan, who on succeeding to 
abaronetcj informs his friends tbat/^ the title 
is extinct," appears to have about as dear 
notions of matters political and social as he 
hu of the meaning of extinction as applied to 
titlei^ or of the use of English generally. If 
this aeems hurah it may be sufficient to quote 
Br. Harman's opinion that 'Hhe inequalitieB 
Tisible inhuman nature all around were living 
fillacieB which should have no existence were 
their fonndations well examined,'' a sentence 
which well examined will perhaps be found 
to be as good an attempt .at utter nonsense^ as 
ne^ be expected. The holding and putting 
oi political views> and of most views, is free 
in this country ; but they can only be attended 
to when tiiey are put in intelligible English. 

GsoBOB Bahtebbubt. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Memoirs of Napoleon Bonapnrie, By L. A. 
FknTtlet do Bourrienne. £Sdited by tt. W. 
Fhippg. In 3 vols. )(Bentley.) Theoe three 
hindsome volumes are substantially a reprint 
of the Snglish edition of Bounienne's Memoirs 
vhidh was pablished in 1886, the translation, 
howersr, having been catefolly revised, and 
aaeh new illustrative matter having been 
added. The additions made by the former 
B^kg^ editors have for the most part been 
ntunad. It is, periiaps, to be regretted that 
C6L Fhipps has thoucfnt fit to omit from the 
teit the passages which Bourrienne . merely 



knowledge of Napoleon's life and character 
such as no other person possessed; and the 
liveliness of his style renders the Memoirs 
interesting reading firom the first page to the 
last. His judgments of persons and events 
are by no means free from strong bias ; but the 
charge of deliberate misrepresentation has never 
been proved against him. The volumes are 
enriched with a largo number of excellent 
portraits. Unfortunately the publishers have 
not thought it necessary to provide an Index, 
the place of which is not adequately supplied 
by &e full analytical table of contents prefixed 
to e^ch volume. It would have been well to 
furnish a genealogical table of the Bonaparte 
family. On the whole, however, this edition 
deserves very high praise. 

The Little Schoolmaeter Mark. Second l^art. 
By J. H. Shorthouse. (Macmillan.) After 
having said that we should like to see more 
work of the sort of the first part of Little School' 
master MarJe, we are ^eved to have to say that 
the seconapiEkrt, published a year after the first, 
seenui to us rattier a mistake. Apart from the 
precept, ** Leave well alone," there were several 
reasons which should have advised Hr. Short- 
house against giving us a second instalment of 
his HtUe *' Spiritual Bomanoe." One of these 
is that the subject was far too slight to furnish 
out another volume, however small; another 
reason is that in the interval between the 
writing of the two parts, a certain altera- 
tion was likely to occur, and has occurred, in 
the author's manner of conceiving his situation 
and characters. The delightful legendary per- 
fume of the first instalment — the something 
reminding one of such books as the Fioretti m 
San Franceeoo—hBs been replaced by a sort of 
metaphysical and pietistic unctuousness. There 
attempt to develop the personages of 



the monthly review Vom Fds zum Meer. We 
cannot quite see that the book justifies the 
opinion expressed by the translator ttiat, had 
the circumstances which directed Moltke's life 
been difforent, '* the laurels which he won as a 
soldier might have been won as a writer." It 
is, however, an excellently condensed aocoupt 
of the constitutional history of Poland, ^d 
shows in a dear light the sources of the weak- 
ness which led to the downfaU of the State. 
The actual history of the Partition, curiously 
enough, is passed over almost without a word 
of explanation. The translation reads very 
well; as to its faithfulness we are unable to 
express an opinion, not having seen the original. 
There seems, however, to be a slip in the first 
sentence : the word '' result " should apparently 
be ** cause." 
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tooeasible. Ths present editor's point of view 
may be gatherea from his statement tibat 
Kapoleon, ''if not the . greatest, was at least 
the man most fully endowed with every great 
qoiHtyof mind ^nd body the >v6rld has ever 
■een," and from flie hope which he expresses 
thst "another and happier Bonaparte may 
mtore to Frajioe her lost children, may obtain 
for s grateful and satisfied land her natural 
nd rightfol boundaries ; and then, while ' free- 
dom crowns the edifice,' may unite the. glories 
of the First BUnpire with the eyentuid and 
pcnnanent peace which the first Napoleon could 
pot give his country." We do not share either 
in CoL Phippe's estimate of Napoleon's great- 
Mis nor in his aspirations for the future of 
^nace; but tliese opinions are certainly no 
^xjoafification for the task of editing Bouf- 
name. The only respect in which the editor's 
pvtinnahip seems to have operated unfavour- 
*hly is that in the supplementary matter he 
hu made lees use than might have been wished 
of the important work of M. Lanfrey. Col. 
Phippe has no sympathy with the efforts made 



Schoolmaster Mark," so quaint and charm- 
ing in their decorative primness and un- 



reality, into real living people ; and, 
what is much worse, living people em- 
bodying psychological problems. The whol0 
legend, indeed, has been allegorised into a 
psychological problem. The cravings of an 
aesthetic nature, the cravings of a spiritual one, 
the infiuence of religion on art, of the love of 
solitude on religion: all these problems are 
given us instead of the princes and ladies and 
saints of the previous book — delightful crea- 
tures like the inhabitants of one of Fra Angelico's 
panels. Nay, the whole of the secpnd part is a 
problem : the problem of the infiuence which 
a beautiful soul may exert after death. This 
is one of the most subtle, curious, and 
beautiful problems which psychology can offer 
the novelist ; but for its solution we require a 
real novdist, not a writer, however charming, 
of spiritual romances. It puts one rather out 
of patience to see Mr. Shorthouse despatching 
su(3i questions as the claims ot the aesthetic 
and ethical parts of our nature with a few 



Mythology^ Qr«k and Reman. Translated 
from the Gferman of Friedrich W. Nosselt by 
Mrs. Angus W. Hall. (Eerby&Ehdean.) This 
translation is ' ' dedicated, by the kind permission 
of the Prince and Princess Christian, to their 
daughters, the Princesses Yiotoria and Louise 
of Schleswig-Holstein," photographio pcnlxaits 
of whom are prefixed to uie volume. Doubtless 
there are manv readers for whom this singular 
proceeding will give attractiveness to the book; 
lor our own part we confess that l^e effset is 
rather to excite an unfavourable .prejudice. 
Mrs, HaH is quite right in saying tnat there 
exists in this country a need for a maanal of 
mythology suitable for children ; but surely the 
want might have been better supplied than by 
a translation of the work of Dr. Nosselt, who 
mixes mp Qreek and Latin mythology in a 
thoroughly unscientific fashion^ and whose 
views respecting the orinn. of myths are 
decidedly old-fashioned. The translator does 
not appear to have any knowledge of Oreek or 
Latin, and frequently retains such purely 
German forms as ** Eumeniden'' and *']^yklo* 
pqn*" The transliteration of Greek names is 
altogether capricious: we find Aeolos and 
Aeolus side by side with Daidalos and Daimon ; 
sometinies we read of Hephaistos, and some- 
times of Hephaestos and Hephaestus. It is 
dijfficult to say whether the many blunders are 
to be ascribed to Dr. Nosselt or to the translator, 
but we should guess that it is Mrs. Hall who is 
responsible for the constant apelling ' ' Chronos " 
instead of Eronos. The book has» however, 
one excellent feature, which may be recom- 
mended for imitation to all writers of manuals 
of mythology for young people : the frequent 
introduction of quotations from the best modem 
English translations of the Greek and Latin 
poets. The volume is also handsomely printed, 
and there are several weU executed illu^rations 
in outline. 



L. -• - -^ — *r w - , — cuxu. vituAKHML LMu bo vx our uaturc witu a 

J «trenie Napoljon-worshippers to discredit phrases of mysticism ; but it is worse when the 

u»e authenticity of the memoirs. It may be Question of tiie inf 



ttfrly affirmed that no work ever bore stronger 
iotenial evidence of its own genuineness than 
^ this book. In his Preface, Bourrienne 
himsdf says, " I shall not insert a single reflec- 
tion which did not occur to me at the very 
Hwpwnt of the event which gave it birth," 
^ statement is no doubt to t>e taken with 
*ome Qualification; but that the profession is 
'wt wboQy unfounded id strikingly, almost 
*Brasmgly, shown by the marked change oif 
ff^iiog towards Hapoleon which the Memoirs 
l^^gin to exhibit from the page which relates 
tbe itory of Bonrrienne's own disgrace. Of 
^ merits of Bonrrienne's work it is not neces- 
'fj to speak at length, as they are already 
f^niliar to all students of modem history. 
nw» writer was a man of uncommon penetra- 
lioD, ud i^ enjoyed opportunities for mtimate 



Suesuon oi tne influence of the noble dead upon 
\xe living — a phenomenon which all of us must 
know in some of its strange solemnity — ia settled 
in a series of quasi-miraoulous ccmversions of 
the kind in vogue in mediaeval lives of saints 
and Spanish miracle plays. 



Poland: an Historical Sketch. By Field- 
Marshal Count Von Moltke. Authorised 
Translation, with a^ Biographical Notice. By 
Emma G. Buchheim. (G{Lapmau & fiaU.) 
This essay was originally published in 1832, 
wben Moltke was a lieutenant in the topo- 
i^phical department of the Prussian OeneraUtah. 
It seems to have attracted but little notice, and 
the translator states that it is not mentioned in 
any of the biographies of the author. It has 
recentiy been republished by Dr. G. Kaipelen 
of Berlin, with Count Moltke's permission, in 



The History and Origin of the Law Reports. 
By W. T. S. Daniel. (Clowes.) Probably 
most intdligent laymen know aomething of the 
importanoe in En^^ish law that attaches to 
the reporting of judicial decisions, to which 
there is nothing analogous in any continental 
system of jnrisprudence. It is* however, only 
members of the profession who will at once 
recognise from the title-page that the subject 
of 3&. Daniel's book does not cover the entire 
^eld of law reporting, t)ut is limited to that 
recent development of it known as '*The 
^w Reports" par exceflenU. .Bo late as 
twenty years ago, the condition of law report- 
ing—upon whidi, as we have already imf»lied, 
a large part of the substantive law is based — 
was disgraceful. There were. Indeed, at that 
time, two sets of reports in existenoe: the 
one called ** regular," or ''authorised," as 
possessing a certain measure ol privilege and 
monopoly ; the other set established bv private 
enterprise in competition with the first. To 
describe the evils of this system, or rather lack 
of system, would be tedious. Suffice it te say 
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ihftt they had long been universally recognised 
and deplored when Mr. Daniel, the author of 
the present volume, started in 1863 an agitation 
in favour of a scheme of co-operative reporting, 
under the control of an influential council of 
the profession, vested with a quasi-public 
character. In the face of much opposition, Mr. 
Daniel's continuous exertions were rewarded 
by the establishment of the now familiar 
** Law Beports " in November 1866. Their 
success was immediate, and has gone on increa- 
sing to the present day, though not to the 
exclusion ox competitive enterprises. By 
success we would be understood, to mean 
pecuniary profit and established reputation, 
whether the *' Law Beports " have satisfied the 
hopes of their original promoters in respect of 
improvement in the methods of rex)orting is a 

Suestion we do not feel called upon to discuss. 
[r. Daniel, at any rate, is entitled to regard 
witii satisfaction the large proportions which 
his own child has obtained before the age of 
legaJ majority. In this volume he has collec- 
ted all the materiids that eould be desired by 
the future historian of the subject. 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan 
the Statesman's Year-hook for 1885, edited 
by Mr. J. Scott Keltic, being the twenty- 
second year of publication, and the third year 
(we believe) under the present editor, who is to 
be oongratiu<ited upon the result of the thorough 
revision to which he has subjected the work. 
We would sjtecially notice the tables and 
dianams illustrating^ the c6lonial possessions of 
all European countries, originally compiled by 
Sir B. W. Bawson for his presidential address 
to the Statistiosd Society. Mr. Keltic has 
always shown himself so ready to correct mis- 
takes that we venture again to call his attention 
to one or two minor matters. On p. 236, the 
new sinking fund instituted by Sir Stafford 
Korthcote in 1875 is described not quite accu- 
rately. It is there stated that *' the charge of 
the sinking fund . . . was fixed at . . • 
£28,000,000." The true state of the case is 
that the new sinking fund consists of the 
difference between the amount, whatever it may 
be, annually required for the interest on the 
debt and the fixed sum of £28,000,000 set 
apart each year on that account. Again, on 
p. 789 we read " The lieutenant-Govemor of 
Oudh is at the same time Chief Commissioner 
of the N. W. Provinces " — a statement which 
ought to be thus inverted, '*The lieutenant- 
Ghovemor of the N. W. Provinces is at the 
same time Chief Commissioner of Oudh.*' 
These things, no doubt, are trifles; but the 
Statesman's Tear-hook needs to be above re- 
proach. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Bell will shortly publish the first four 
books of the Iliad in English hexameters, by 
Mr. H. Smith Wright. The translator, formerly 
a scholar of Trinily College, Cambridge, is 
the son of the late Mr. I. C. Wright, wo is 
also known as a translator both of Homer and 
Dante. By a special attention to accent, Mr. 
Wright hopes to have avoided the defects 
which are generally too apparent in English 
hexameters. 

Messes. James MaoLehosb & Sons, of 
Glasgow, have in the press, and will issue in a 
few days, The Social Philosophy and Religion of 
Chmte, by Prof. Edward Cau^l. 

Messrs. Trubnsr & Co. will shorUy pub- 
lish a volume of Qreek lays, idylls, lesends, 
&c., from recent contemporary poets, sheeted 
and translated by Mrs. E. M. Edmonds. 

Dr. Bobert Dickson, of Carnoustie, who 
has been for many years a collector of every- 
thing that relates to the early history of 
printing in Scotland, has prepared a little 



volume on the subject, in collaboration with 
Mr. J. P. Edmond, to whom we owe The 
Aberdeen Printers: Edward Baban to James 
Nicol, 1620-1736. One of Dr. Dickson's objects 
is to make known the researches of M. A. 
Olaudin, of Paris, who has succeeded in 
tracing the first Scotch printer, Andrew Myllar, 
to Bouen in Normandy, where his name appears 
in the colophon of a book dated 1505, three years 
before he and Walter Chepman set up the first 
press in Edinburgh. The book will be entitied 
Introduction of the Art of Printing into Scotland, 
and will be illustrated with some twenty-seven 
facsimiles of devices, tities, colophons, &c., and a 
complete page of Bishop Elphinstone's Aberdeen 
Breviary (1508), printed in colours. It will be 
publish^ by subscription through Messrs. J. 
ft J. P. 'Edmond A Spark, of Abwdeen. 

For Oood ConsideratioTk is the title of a new 
volume of essays, founded on legal maxims, 
which wfll be issued very shortly by Mr. Elliot 
Sto<^. The same house announces for imme- 
diate publication a new novel, drawn from 
Algerine life, entitied Madame Naudet, 

Mrs. Samttel A. Barnett is engaged in the 
preparation of a reading-book on domestic 
economy, which will be shortiy published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. imder tne titie of The 
Making of the Home. 

The French edition of Mr. H. M. Stanley's 
book on the Congo, which, as we announced 
last week, is to be published in Brussels, will, 
we are informed, be translated by Mr. Gerard 
Harry, one of the editors of the Independance 
beige and of the Mouvement giographiqiie* 

AOOORDING to the Boston Literary World, 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne has written a new story 
entitied The Trial of Oideon, the scene of which 
is laid in the time of the flood. In those 
early days it seems there was a tribunal before 
which would-be authors were obliged to submit 
their works. If the literary production was 
approved the rewards were great, but if 
disapproved the writer was put to death. 
** GKdeon " writes a book, decides to take his 
chance, and passes the ordeal successfully. 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls will publish the book 
in the spring. 

The third and fourth volumes of the Due 
d'Aumale*s Histoire des Princes de Condi are 
announced for early publication. 

Messrs. W. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. 
announce for early publication a volume of 
International Sermons by some of the most 
eminent preachers of the Episcopal churches 
of England and America. 

* * Count Paul Vasali," whose lively sketches 
of Viennese society in the Nouvelle lieuue have 
just been completed, announces that he intends 
shortiy to commence a similar series on society 
in London. 

At a recent meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion the following resolution was unanimously 
carried: 

"The Library Association beg to represent to the 
Controller of Her Majesty's Stationery Office the 
imdesirability of issuing the volumes of Calendars 
of State Papers in the unstdtable binding which 
has been adopted im the case of the last volume 
just issued ; and to point out that the new binding 
is not only not unlfonn with the old, but is inferior 
to it in character and appearance, and that the 
half -binding in doth and paper is a very imdedr- 
able economy from the purchaser's point of view.'* 

Messrs Griffith, Farran, & Co., are issuing 
a shorter edition of the ''Standard Authors' 
Beaders." No alterations have been made in 
lessons, the changes being confined to the 
omission of the later pages. The appendices 
are continued in each book. The unabridged 
edition for those who prefer the longer books 
may still be had. 



Messrs. Bbmrosb A Sons have axmnged 
with the Bev. William Arthur to issue a nev 
and uniform edition of his works. The first 
volume will be a new work, entitled iZeZtofou 
without God and Ood without Edigion, in three 
parts : (1) Positivism and Mr. Froderic Hard- 
son, (2) AgnosticiBm and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
(3) Deism and Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
This work will be followed by a new edition of 
the Tongue of Fire, 

The study of palaeography is receiving in- 
creased attention just now in Italy. A short 
time since a palaeographical school was founded 
at Naples, under the direction of the leazned 
archivist, Dr. A. Miola. More recently the 
Pope has established at the Vatican a sunilar 
institution, which he has placed under the 
management of Father Caiim. 

A NSW one-volume novel, Die TdUs Braut, 
by Engoi Salinger, is annonnoed for immediate 
publication by W. Sauerlander, of Frankfort 

The Itevue Politique et LittSraire states that 
the MS. of two impublished tales by Pettault 
has just been discovered. The tities are "La 
F6e des Perles" and *'Le Petit Homme de 
Bois." It is added that the MS. will be offered 
to the Bibliothdque nationale. 

The Nuova Antologia refers to a recent 
English pamphlet, TJie Siege of London, with the 
remark that it seems to have been suggested 
by *• DisraeU's Battle of Parking " .' 

A defence of Prof. Drummond's Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World will be commenced 
in the ETypositor for April, in reply to the 
attacks which have been made upon the author's 
views. 

Here Albert Ditngkbr is preparing fw 
publication the letters of Kmmanuel Geibel to 
the Yon der Malsburg family, together with 
several }>oemB which nave not hitherto been 
printed. 

Senor Yriarte is at present in Italy, en- 
gaged in researches preparatory to his forth- 
coming work on the subject of Caesar Borgia. 

We have received No. XVI. of Mr. Wm. 
Qriswold's well-known "Q.P. Indexes"— an 
index to fourteen leading British monthlies and 
quarterlies for the years 1882-4. The phm on 
which it is constructed ia novel, and, for its 
snedal purpose, really admirable. In the first 
place there is a reference table, consisting of a 
list of the periodicals indexed, with numbers 
corresponding to the several monthly or 
quarterly issues; for example, the monthly 
parts of Blackwood published during the three 
years are numbered 1-36, those of the Conitm- 
porary 37-72, and so on. Then follows an 
alphabetical index of authors, each author's 
name being consecutively numbered, and fol- 
lowed by the numbers indicating the periodicals 
in which his articles appeared and the dates of 
publication. Lastiy, there is an index of sub- 
jects, in which figures are used to indicate 
the names of authors and the magazines in 
which they have written. Thus, in the first 
index we find: *<19. Arnold, Matihew, 126, 
249, 252, 255, 260-1, 272," which informs us 
that articles by Mr. Arnold may be found in 
the Fortnightly for June 1882, the Nineteenth 
Century for May 1882, &o. Turning to the 
entry •* Culture" in the index of subjects, we 
have " 255 by 19," which, on reference to the 
kev, we find to mean that an article on this 
subject by Mr. Arnold appeared in the Nine- 
teenth Century for November 1882. A good deal 
of additional information is given by means of 
tyx)ographical devices which take up no room 
and suggest their meaning at a glance. The 
entire Index occupies only thirty-six octavo 
pages. 

Thiers, Guizot, Bimusat is the titie of a new 
work which M. Jules Simon is on the p<»nt of 
completing. 
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Thb work of the late Jnlee Vallds, Ulruurgif 
wlueh sppearod three years ago in the Nouvelh 
RevtUf tf to be Iwought out in volume form by 
(Siaipe&tier, of Paris. It seems it was the 
author's intention to subject the book to a 
thozoogh rmsion before republication. 

Tbm Magaasin fur die LitUraiur de$ In" tmd 
Audandu has ike following odd remark on 
Mr. Edmnnd Yates's jBacoZ^ectiofM : '* The whole 
book /amishas a new proof of the old truth 
how wretched a life it is to have to earn one's 
braid by writing." Mr. Tatee will scarcely 
asseat to tlus peculiar reading of the moral to 
be drawn fzom. his Tolumes. 

TEBUfewYark Publisher* 9 ITee^ contains the 
emnnatical announcement that Messrs. Win- 
chm ft Co., of Ohicago, are bringing out " some 
gamfls in the CXL.S.G course of study — chemistry 
and Shakspere — ^which are designed to meet an 
ifflfflediate want in that course. * 

A 8100VD and revised edition of Dr. W. 
BsQr'f Life of Baron von Stein is to appear this 

montL 

M. Lxrcnar Psbet and M. Gaston Maugras 
lis76 in preparation a work on the private life 
of Voltaire at Les D^lices and Femey (1754-78), 
drawn from unpublished documents. 

A NXW novel, by Friedrich Spielhagon, Die 
HtilqmeUe^ 'is announced to appear in tiie Neue 
FreiiPrme. 

Tex pnUisher of the Revu/e Critique is about 
to isnie a complete Index to that journal, from 
its commencement to the end of 1884. The 
price will be 10 £rs., and the Index will be sent 
to press as soon as 200 subscribers have been 
oVtuned. 

THfe Senate of Hamburg has made a gift of 
1,000 marks to Herr Kari Theodor Oaedertz, 
the author of Oeechiekie dee Niederdeutecken 
SehautpieU, in acknowledgment of the value of 
his wofk in tke iUustraticm of the literary 
history of Hamburg. The pteBcnt was made 
throiuli llie Hanaeatic Minister in Berlin, where 
Herr Qaederta resides. 



IL BLA2S BB Bttbt has in the press a 
Tolnme entitled Alexandre Dumae^ ea vie^ eon 
tfliipa, eon ceuvre* 

TsB Jewish Ministers' Association of New 
York and adjacent States, animated with the 
desire to advance the deeper study of Judaism, 
offers a mxe of .200 dols. (£45), to be called the 
"Znnz Prize," for the best essay upon '*The 
^ise, ProgresBy and Decline of Sadduceeism.*' 
The treatment must be strictly historico-phQ- 
oMphical, and based on original research. The 
ncoessfol essay is to remain the property of the 
sathor, and the association pledges itself to 
purchase fifty copies at the puWshed price 
vliea printed. 

M. AxDBXBJTX. is writing a large book under 
the aHe Leg IUiigi<me la'iguee du XIX* siecle. 

Wshave to apologise for an unaccountable 
i^of the pen in our last week's paragraph, 
keaded" Lady Martin on Bhakespear^s Women," 
th« epilogoe therein ascribed to ''Much Ado 
About Hothm^ " being, of course, the epilogue 
■poken by Boealind in *< As You like It. >^ Also, 
in regard of the three portraits engraved for 
lisdy Martin's book, which we stated to be from 
^Ttraits taken vrhile the author was yet Miss 
Helen Faaott» vre have just learned that the weU- 
^wn half -len^^ by B. Lehmann was painted 
■nee her nuumsige, and is, in fact, a com- 
psratively recent work. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 



^QcmiUan*a Magazine is chiefly remarkable 
for heimlding^ the return of Mrs. Thackeray 
Bitdiie to the reg^n of fiction. The beginning 



of her new story, " Mrs. Dymond," shows that 
during the period of her silence she has l^tmed 
to appreciate a wider range of character and 
greater skill in jportraiture. An article on 
** Irresponsible Opinion" says many good 
things which tend to show that a man should 
understand the subject-matter concerning which 
he expresses opinions ; but the writer preaches 
vainly to an untoward generation, whose ideal 
is that everybody should have an opinion about 
everything, whether he has knowledge or not. 
Mr. G-. P. Macdonell deserves credit for an 
article on *' Blackstone," in which he treats the 

treat lawyer purely as an English classic, and 
eals witii our law as a branch of Uterature. 
Mr. J. Theodore Bent, in a pap^ qn *'01d 
Mythology in New Apparel, collects some 
;Curious instances of Greek myths in Christian 
rites among the inhabitants of the Cydades. 

Blaokwood^e Magazine is noticeable only for a 
clever story, *' Plain Frances Mowbray," which 
gives a lively picture of English life in Venice 
and of the good fortune of a matrimonial ad- 
venturess. 

In the Dwieche Rundschau Herr Herzog gives 
a vivid sketch of modem progress in an article 
on '' Die EinwirkungendermodemenVerkehrs- 
mittel auf die Oulturentwicklung." His 
general conclusion is that the discovery of rail- 
ways and the electric telegraph has tended to 
democratise society and substitute practical 
materialism for any moral ideal of life. Only 
when commerce has become truly world-wide, 
and national interests have ceased to jar and 
conflict, must we look for a world-state in 
which ideal ends again will meet with due 
recognition. Freiherr von liliencron, in a 
paper on " Die Kunst der Conversation," under- 
takes the defence of German ** Ernst " against 
French *' esprit " as a basis for social life. An 
English bystander is probably inclined to sug- 

gist a happy blending of the two. Dr. H. 
iiffer publishes some mtherto unprinted letters 
of Heine to his friend Johann Hermann Det- 
mold. They are the scanty records of a friend- 
ship of thirty years, and are of great importance 
for Heine's biography, especially as regards 
his life in Paris and his relations to his wife. 

Db. Lxtdwiq Geigeb has begun a new journal 
which promises to be of great literary import- 
ance, ViertdjahrsschriftfUr Kidtur und Litteraiur 
der Renaissance, (Leipzig: Seeman.) In the 
first number the editor contributes a very 
thorough study of the life and writings of 
Public Fausto Andrelini, of Forli, who taught 
in Paris from 1489 to 1518, and did much to 
quicken the impulse of humanism in France. 
Herr Grimm examines Yasari's authority for 
the statement that Michelangelo fioished four 
statues of captives for the tomb of Julius II. 
He comes to the conclusion that Vasari was 
mistaken, and that only two, now in the Louvre, 
were really his work. Herr Zupitza criticises 
*' Three Middle-English versions of Boccaccio's 
story of Ghismonda and Guiscardo" — one by 
Banister, a second by Walter, and a third 
anonymous. Besides these artides are pub- 
lished unprinted letters of Guarino and Beu<mlin. 
This new quarterly journal has every prospect 
of filling a decided need in literatore, and 
bringing to light much new material for literary 
history. 

YOL. YI. of the BtbliiOeea de las Tradiciones 
Poptdares EspaHolas is devoted to a traditional- 
topographical description and map of the town 
of Burg^uiUos in Estremadura. In this way 
folk-lore joins hands with local archaeology. 
The idea is good, and weU carried out ; and yet 
we almost shudder at the amount of reading 
required, if every town and village of Europe 
is to be treated on this scale. 



M. DE LAVELETE ON J. 8. MILL. 

M. EiciLS DB liAYBLBTB has reprinted from 
the Revue de Belgique a paper entitied '' Lettres 
in^dites de Stuart Mill," which cannot fidl to 
have much interest for Englishmen. It is 
published at Paris by Germer-BaiU^re. The 
letters themselves are not perhaps very im- 
portant, except as throwing light upon the 
relations between the two men, for it appears 
that more than one of M. de Laveleye's" best- 
known works was directiy inspired by the 
suggestions of Mill. Concerning the burning 
question of the *' unearned increment," it is 
curious to learn that Mill's doctrine, almost in 
the precise form recentiy promulgated by the 
President of the Board of Trade, has been 
incorporated in Belgian legislation since the 
beginning of the present century. The Law 
of September 16th, 1807, artide 30, runs 
thus: 



II 



Lorsque, par rouyexture de nouvellee rues, par 
la formation de places nouvelles, par la constructlou 
de quais ou par tons autres trayaux publics 
g^n^raux, d6partementaux ou communaux, des 
propri^t^s privies auront acquis une notable aug- 
mentation de valeur, ces propri6t6B pouiront dtre 
charg6e8 de payer une indemnity qui pourra s' Clever 
]ufiqu*ii la yueur de la moiti^ des ayantages qu'elles 
auront acquis." 

We are sure that our readers will be glad to 
have before them in M. de Laveleye s own 
words his estimate of Mill as a man and as a 
social reformer. 

*' Mill parlait ayec une admirable clart^, mais sans 
nulle chaleur. 6a yoix, quoique grSle, portait loin, 
paroe que le timbre en 6tait eleyeet mordant. Son 
argumentation 6tait de la logique pure. Quelques 
faits indiqu^s mais pen deyelopp^s. Quolqu'il 
parl&t devant un auditoire d^mocratique, nul appel 
adresB^ au sentiment. II youlait conyaiucre, 
6clairer, non 6mouyoir, entrainer. Bon discours 
e^t 6t6 mieux k sa place dans une acad^mie de 
savants que dans ce meeting populalre. Mais il le 
youlait ainsL II eiit robgi a*un suoc^s dfi & ce que 
nous appelons T Eloquence. 

" II m'engagea k aller le voir k Blackheath, pr^ 
de Greenwich. 11 y occupait une petite yilla pen- 
dant les quelques mois qu*il passait en Angleterre. 
n r^sidait la plus grande partie de Tann^e aox 
enyirons d* Ayignon, o{i 11 ayait achet^ une propri«jt^ 
pour ne pas s* eloigner du tombeau de sa compagne 
ador6e, qu*ll allait yisiter chaque jour. Ge n'est 
pas sans une viye Amotion que je p4n6trai dans la 
demeore du maitxe y4u6r6, dont les Merits ^taient 
depuis longtemps ma lecture habituelle. Son 
aocueil, extrdmement cordial, edt dCL me mettie 
k raise ; mais il y avait en lui une certalne dignity 
m^lancolique qui imposait. Je le yois eucore 
deyant moi, comme si j'y 6tais. Le salon 6tait 
sombre et sevdre : k tene, un tapis turc aux 
nuances fonc6es ; le long des mmrs, des bibHo- 
th^ues basses, dont les tablettes ^talent gamies 
de Bouyenirs et d*objets d*art ; sur le fond obscur 
se d^tachait son grand front, chauye et pftle, et son 

frofii aigu d'une extreme finesse. Les yeux 
talent gzis, pas grauda, mais lumineux, cTune 
lumiire grise et fioide. Gontrairement i^ Thabi- 
tude des Anglais, dans la joum^, il 6tait ydtu 
tout de noir, comme un pasteur. Portait-il ainsi, 
en ses y^tements, un deml qui r6pondait k celui 
qu*il conseryait si profond, si fldele au fond de 
Vkme? 

*'Jen'essayerai pas id d*6mettreun jugement 
sur les trayaux du grand ^conomiste et je ne pour • 
rais, d'ailleurs, parler de la partie philosophique de 
son GBuyre. Mais j*estime que, dans le domaine 
des sdenoes sodales, les deux auteuis k qui notre 
generation doit le plus de y^iit^s utUes, sent 
Tocqueyille et Stuart Mill. Tons deux out 
examine k fond le grand probl^me de notre ^poque, 
Torganisation de la democratic Seulemeut 
TocqueylUe n'a pas bien vu les consequences 
ecouomiques des progr^s de regalite, et ce qu*il 
en a aper<;u le remplissait d^inqidetudes. Mill, au 
contraire, a nettement disoeme Tapproche dune 
^re de reformes sodales, et il Ta saluee avec 
conflance, ayec sympathie, parfois mdme ayec 
enthousiasme." 
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F. Kur Syntax d. en^Uflohen Verbums 
m. beflomd. Berdokaiohtg. Shakaepeare's. Wlen: 
Holder. SM.80Ff. 



CVRRE8P0NDENQE, 

▲ TUAOT OF BISHOP KKtf^S. 

Oxford: Harchr, 1885. 
In the Bodleian Catalogue, amone other 
entries under TitOMAS Eek, are the foHowing : 

(1) -4 Letter to the Author of a Sermon entitled 

^*A Sermon 'preached at the funeral of her 
late Majesty Queen Mary," 1696. 

(2) A dutifuU Letter from a PrekUe to a PrekOe, 

relating to matters of grand concern^ 1703. 
[To it is appended A Letter from Mr, 
J) e? io j)r, TiUotion to prove Non- 
Jurors 710 ScJnsmatieks,'] 
The second tract is a simple reprint of the first, 
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with the addition of this letter. Now this ivaot 
it summarily lejeoted by Bound in his Preface 
to the Prose Works of Ken. Andei^don oon* 
demns it erren more decisively in his Life^ 
Ken, by a Layman (ed. 1851), p. 418. Hie 
remarhB: 

" It is a tissue of bitter obloony against the Queen 
and the Archbishop, wholly moonsistent with the 
meek spirit of the author of the * Practice of 
Divine Love.' It was not likely that he should 
now, for the first tiiine, and on such an occasion, 
enter the lists of a political controversy. If any- , 
thinff could draw hnn out of his retirement into 
thedin of a contentious world, this at least was 
a topic uncoxigenial to him. ... In all his acknow- 
ledged writings, or in his correflpondence, no ex- 
pression can be found that is akin to the whole ^ 
tenor of this Letter of vehement animadversion. 
Ken, therefore, we may be sure, was not the 
author." 

In his second edition he treats of this tract at 
much greater length (voL ii«) p]^. 666 m.), 
having evidently re-read it in the interval, but 
rejects the suggestion of Ken's authordiip as 
decisively as be^re, attributing it to Hickes. 

The pamphlet, it might be ureed, is curiously 
characteristic of Kens attitude towards the 
Queen and Archbishop Tenison. The writer 
has but one fault to find with the former— her 
breach of the fifth commandment; but, as 
concerns the Archbishop, he is as severe as 
Ken was in the c^e pf Bishop Kidder. A 
passage in Heame's Diary, however, not qnoted 
by Anderdon. seems to me to put Ken's author- 
ship almost beyond question. Heame writes 
on February 7, 170f ; •* Ab. DodweU tells me his 
Letter to Dr. Tittotson to prevent the schism 
is printed with Bp. K^m*s Letter to Dr. 
Tenntson cone, the Death o| the Princess of 
Orange,'* And. February 16: "The Letter 
above mentioned of Bp. Kenn, cone, the Death 
of the Princess of, Oranqe^ is thus intitled, 4 
Dutifull Letter fromaPrelatetoa Prelate, relating 
to rnatters of grand concern, &c." This letter 
to Tillotson was evidentlv published with pod- 
well's full sanction and approval, and it is 
exceedingly probable that the "IYelate"was 
likewise consulted before his own letter was 
reprinted. Dodwell, an intimate friend of 
both, and the "great Lay Dictator" among 
the non-jurors, must surely have known whether 
the Prelate was Hickes or Ken. We have, 
therefore, Dodwell's authority (and higher we 
could scarcely have) for attributing this tract to 
Ken; and Heame was, 1 cannot but think, 
fully justified, in his Catalogue of Dodwell's 
worxs prefixed to the Dissertation on Wood- 
ward's shield (see No. xxxvi.), in describing it 
without hesitation as a work of the deprived 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 0. E. DoBLB. 



TWO QX7KBIE8. 

Baroda, India: Jan. a, isbb. 
Will some reader, of the Aoadiht kindly 
inform me who are alluded to in the two follow- 
ing passages? 

(1) " him of Ooidova dead.;? 

(Ben Jonson* Limts fr^fixsd to Tirsi Folio 
Shakotpfitrs.) 

(2) f* that Ctantept snrpssiing wedth 
Thoi Sago in meditation lound* 

And vnlked with iiiwvid glory, qraiwn^" 
(Bhejleyi Stansao writton in B^tum now 2%Im.) 

l£y failure to find the needed informatioii in 
the scanty libnuy of an Indian bqngalow is 
my apology^ for troubling the readers of the 
AcADEitT with sucb trivial queries. B. L. 



DEATH OV OBOICWELL'b SON. 

London : March 8, 1886. 

It has hitherto been supposed that Cromwell's 
son Oliver was killed in Uie Civil War, though 
it has never been known where or when. The 
following extract from The Parliament Scout 
of Maron 16-22, 164}, settles the question : 
" Cromwell hath lost his eldest son, who is 
dead of the smallpox in Newport fPagnel], a 
civil young gentleman, and the joy of his father." 

After this we can understand better Crom- 
well's words in his letter to Walton {CarlyU, 
Letter xxL), "Sir, you know my own trials 
this way." Incidentc^y, the quotation puis 
an end for ever to the pretensions of the Squire 
Papers to be ge9uine. 

In a note to the letter quoted above Carlyle 
gives a statement of the imaginary Squire as 
given after Marston Moor, "I thought he," 
i.e., Cromwell, *' looked sad and wearied, for he 
had had a sad loss; young Oliver got killed 
not long before, I heard. It was near Knares- 
borough, and 80 more got killed." 

liAXUBL B. Gabduteb. 



ABBTHUSA AND ALPHEths. 

London : ftaroh S, 1885. 

These further notes on the emergence of 
Alphens after his Ions dive in pursuit of 
Arethnsa may, perhaps, be admitted. 

The Pindaric phrase, fitm^ufm 'A^^coS, is ren- 
dered by. BoeckE '.* requies Alf^ei," Ay Donald- 
son "the resting-place of Alpheus," so by 
Paley )[1868), so by Ijtyers '(187|). Leopold 
Schmidt gives us the somewhat closer " Erho- 
lungsplats," and Hartung the far remoter 
" Aufblick." Cary (1838), with nearly accurate 
sense for the entire passage, writes : 

** Or^raia, thou all-hallowed breathing-place 
Where Alpheus lifts his weary head ; 
Syracusa's bloomy grace, < 
Deloa* sister, Dian's bed." ^ . 

Watkiss Lloyd, in Ei$kny ^ B4cihf (1872), 
p. 326, translateB : 

** Ortygia ! sacred bxeafehing-plaoe of Alpheus ! 

Sprout of glorious SicUy ! ooaoh of Artemifl ! 

Delos' sister ! " 

Cary's translation would. harTO be^on better 

without the epithet " weary," and " Byracosa's 

bloomy gi;aoe" nuLsaes the^ looal propriety of 

Pindai, who oalls the islet OrtygiA a sprout 

or ofiSahoot of the glorious city of Bynctm, 

not, as Donaldson says, for reasons whioh 

isqually applied to the four divisions of the 

city itself, but with reference to its peculiar 

position. Pindar, by calling Ortygia "sister 

pf Delos," refers to it as still an island— an 

island of Artemis most pecnliaiiy, her oouch. 

This is reason good enough for believing that 

the female hesd on earl^ Byraoosan coinB, 

which on the celebrated Detnareieion is within 

a ring, which again is enciroled by dolphins 

jswimming freely round it, is the Artemii of 

the islet Ortyg^. The nymph Arethnsa might 

prefer a plausible claim, but that the symool 

of Oelon's victory over the Carthaginians can 

scarcely be assigned to less than a superior 

goddess (see 2^. Percy Gkurdner's Types of 

Greek Coins). W. Watkibs Imjotd. 



n< OIOBNO DELLB t jau O HU B. 

Sal6: MiarolL 7th. 1686. 

The Thursday of ICid-Lent (this year March 
12th) is called in Lombardly J7 Oiomo ddh 
Vecchit. The children run al>out crying out for 
the oldest woman, whom they want to bum ; 
and failing to possess themsdves 6f the original, 
they make a puppet representiiig her, which, in 
the evening, is consumed on a bonfire. 

Here, on the Lake of Gtarda, the blaze of 
light fiaring at different points in the hills pro- 
duces a picturesque eftect. 

Jacob Grimm states that a rimilar nsag:e 
exists at Barcelona, and amoiur the Northern 
Bdavs, who call the practice ''Babu rexati "— 
" sawing the mndmother." They saw their 
doll in two and then drown it. It caxmot be 
doubted that the old woman on all occasions 
represents winter, who has to be destroyed to 
allow the coming of the spring. 

£!. MABTIN«3fGO-OBaABX9eO, 
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raar amd awnm. .. 

Univenlty College, Cardifl: ICaxoh T, 1886. 
tfj letter on tl^ aubjeoi^ which ^ppeued in 
the AcABJDfT lor January iH» wa0 written in 
tlie hope that Prof. Bhys might f ayonr ns with 
}dB opuuon on the question more at length^ 
I may here be allowed to ezpresa. regret that 
m tibe lelerenoe to the Bodleian MS. my word$ 
might be tiiought to suggest that Mr. Bhy9 
wii nnaoquainted with that MS. — a (uggestion 
whioh was yerv far from my thoughts. 

FtoL Meyer 8 learned oontribution ( AoademtI 
Febroaiy 21), whioh he modestly describes as 
"ramazks" on my letter, caUs for a few words 
of oomment With whi^t Dr. Meyer says about 
tal^ ^orvoation at seopnd-hand all will 
tfree, But I cannot see the appUoability of 
luB remark that 1 rely on . a statement of 
O'Cany's, ''without asking where he got it, 
Mdwhat it w woi;th.'! I expressly stated, in 
O'Oony's own wocds, that he got ms informa- 
tion froia the Book of Leinster. The <^ worth" 
of the ^tement consisted simply in. its accu- 
ncy, except m one particqlac, tp which I also 
^easily <»Ued. attention ; and, as regards that 
ptrtkolar point, J preferred the form anadt to 
luoett, because I thought that (whether it was 
ft laupijnt or & misreading on O'Curry's jmrt) 
oomparison witli the Wd2i Mnyllt showed it to 
be the correct form. It is quite possible that 
the Ksdb^ of i^ Book of Leinster made a 
miatake. But ^lat. readers might take the 
identification based on sudi an assumption for 
whst it might be worth, I particularly called 
ttteotion to the correction, already made in 
Ihe Index to O'Gorry's own work. 

In my reference to the interohaikge of h and 

A tasomed in ooQnecting Baiscne with Macsen 

the addition of the words ''in the two Ian- 

gosees" waB perhaps unnecessary, I was 

thiudng chiefly of the confusion of the two 

letters in WeLsb, as illustre^ted by such forms as 

AotA for haih. It may be difl^ciut to determine 

cxsetfy how .early this confusion began i but it 

nay wdl haye be^un early enough to accoimt 

for the appeaxttooe x>f an original Baiscne imder 

the form Maosen in. our existing MSS. And, 

as already 9Qn»®*^^ ^^ change in this case 

laay hav^ beeti facilitated by the existence 

aiready of a sinvQar form for the Boman Maxi- 

auaons. The identity of the names Nuada and 

Nodd is flMlmitted, but an obstacle to the 

idpBtffieation of the persons is found in the fact 

that Gwynn is the son of Nudd, whereas Finn 

iatiie ** greai-grandchiLd of Niiada's grandson." 

larastcottfeM I cannot see in this any great 

objection to tJie identSficatton. I cannot 

Movdit any .of these legendary pedigrees with 

tha autiioritiatiyeneBS of a modem register of 

luthi^ and do xiot feel that a discrepancy with 

^9g^ to the position of a particular name in 

^ two lists if so material. And, acpordinx to 

^» Hjover bJMziself, t)iough the Irish hero nas 

three <U8tmct ^e^^kgcfiz&A assigned to him, he 

iiill remains cme and the same Fixm. Why, 

then, shoold the yariation just mentioned in 

the Welsh and Iriah pedigrees be so fatal an 

"^•^•tade to the identification of Finn and 

Giyim ? Thomas Powel. 



m^ of the. wren " was not unknown in the the whole collection smacks intensely of that 
pnncipaHty as late as about a century ago, or vivid, keen, acute, powerful, discursive, and 



later. In the Christmas holidays it wa? the 
pustom of a certain number of young men, not 
necessarily boys, to yisit the abodes of such 
couples as had been married within tne year. 
The order of the night — for it was strictly 
a nightly performance — was to this effect. 



(to say the whole truth) somewhat crotchety 
and oblique personality. The book is instinct 
throughout with the still persistent vitality of 
EoUeston's virile and unique genius. For he 
had genius — ^no man more powerfully im- 



Having caught a wren, they placed it on a pressed all who saw him with an abiding 

miniature bier made for the occasion, and sense of that divine gift — and yet it was 

carried it in procession towards the house whioh genius frittered away on an infinity of sub- 

they intended to ^sit. Having arrived, they • *.±^^ ^ y-i • ^, '^ i • .t * . , n, , 



serenaded the master and mistress of the house 
under their bedroom window with the follow- 
ing doggerel : 

" Pyma'r dryw, 

Os yw e'n fjrw, 

Keu'dderynto 

Igaeleirostia'' 

That is, " Here is the wren, if it is alive, or 
a sparrow to be roasted." If they could not 
catch a wren for the occasion, it was lawful 
to substitute a sparrow {aderyn to). The hus- 
band, if agreeable, would then open the door, 
admit the party, and regale them with plenty 
of Christmas ale, the obtaining of which being 
the principal object of the whole performance. 
The company then departed in a merry mood. 
Other houses in the district, if similarly cir- 



jects that all, in the end, failed to build up for 
him in any way a lasting pyramid. His 
work lacked the needful uniformity and har- 
mony of purpose. JVbn omnU moritur ; but 
what survives of him survives rather in the 
minds and memories of those who knew him 
than in any distinct objective monument. 
His brief immortality wiU not perhaps out- 
live the last remnants of the generations that 
moved with him. This is a pity, indeed ; for 
Bolleston's toind was one so wide and varied, 
that if it had only possessed the one deficient 
quality of concentnition it might have done 
great and wondexful things in its own fashion. 



Unlike so many of the new and rising school 

, , , , . .^ , . - ^ of biologists, the vigorous Yorkshireman had 

cumstenced would be visited on subsequent ^<^^^ ^^ ideas far beyond the mere 

^f^tir*i^l..^^JP^.t^y^^^ technical details of his ow/peculiar chosen 



distyll y gwylian," or ebb of the holidays, 
when all festivities connected with Christmas 
terminated. D. StLVAK BvANS. 



APPOINTMENTa FOR NEXT WEEK. 

HoifDiT, Maroh 16, 4 p.m. AMatlo : ** Th.% Northern 
Frontages of Ohbia, Part VIL, the Bhato Turks," 
by Mr. H. H. Howorth. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute : " FggsU Botany and 
its Bearing on Brolutlon/' by Mr. W. P. James. 
8 pjn._ Society of Aria : Oantor Leobore^* Gar- 
Dimiture," by Mr. J. Hungerf ord X^oUqn. 
.80 ixm. Oolonial Institute: '* Western Aus- 



vlng and Furniture," by Mr. J. Huni 

S.80 p.m. Oolonial Institute: 
tralla," by Sir F. Kapler Broome. 



TBM fitTKTlKQ OF THE VTBXS. 

Uanwrin, Machynlleth : March 10, 18B6. 

Befexxing to Jjord Southesk's communication 
in the AcADSMT of March ?» I may say that 
TaUaocej ia alto^ther in error when he states 
that the Welsh call the wren *'hren, king." 
1a no nart of Wales, and in no Welsh docu- 
cu&ta, IS the wnreoi ever called hren. a word, by 
tbe way, which does not exist in the language. 
hrthin is the ordinary Welsh term for king, 
lot it is never applied to the wren or any bird 
vtatever. 

^Hiile on. the subject of the wren, I may 
■ABtion that soiaethmg similar te the *' kmnt- 



TUSSDAT, March 17, Sp.m. Royal Institution : " Dlgea- 
tioa and Nutrition/' by Prof. Gamgee. 

7.46 p.m. StatLBtioal. 

8p.m. OivilEngineerB : "TheConstruotloinof 
Locomotive Engines, and Results of t^eir Working 
on the L. B. ft S. 0. R.,*' by Mr. W. Stroudley. 

Sp.m. Bodety of Arts: **The Congo and the 
Conference in reference to Commercial Qiography," 
by Commander Cameron. 

8.80 p.m. Zoolooical: "The Collection of Birds 
made daring the voyage of the M»rcK«aa," by Dr. 
"g, H. H. C^nillemard; **Tbe Butterflies of Timor- 
Laut/' by Dr. Meyer; "Kates on the Peruvian 
diff-SwaUow." by ^tcA, W. Nation ; "The Theoiy 
of Sexual Dimorphism," by Mr. Jean Btolamahn* 
Wbdnbsdat, March 18, 11.80 a.m. British Museum : 
** Bgypdan AntlQultles," by Miss Beloe. 

7 p.m. Society of Arohiteots. 

8 p.m Sodfl^ of Arts : " The Rivers Pollution 
Bai," by Mr. J. W. WiUla-Bund. 

Thubsdat, March 19. 8 p.m. Royal Institution : ** The 
New Chemistnr," by Prof. Dewar. 

4.80 p.m. RoyaiSodety. 

8 p.m. linnean : '* New Qenera and Species of 
S^dzoida trom K. Catty's CoUeetion,'* by I*rof. 
2uiman; '* Plants of Moresby. Basilisk, 0'Neill,and 
Margaret Islands, 8.E. New Qninea,'* by Mr. 
Wm. E. Aimit. 

8 p.m. Hiatorioal: "The Development of the 
Fine Arts under the Puritans," by Mr. J. Foster 
Pabner. 

. 8 p.m. Civil Bogineen: "Inland Navigation," 
by Sir C. A. Hartley. 

8.80 n.m. Annquaries : " The Qate-House 
Chapel« Crozden, StaSordahire," by Mr. U-. Wardle. 
FsmiT, March SO. il.BOa.m. British Museum : '* Egyp- 
tian Art," by Miss Beloe. . 

8 p.m. Pbilolqglcal : A paper by MtjH. Sweet. 

9 p.m. "B/aytX Institution : "Liquid Films," by 
Prof. A. W. Raoker. 

SATURDAT, March 21. 8 p.m. Royal Institution : 
" Richard Wagner," by Mr. C. Armbruster. 



SCIENCE. 

Seieniifie Papen and Addrsssst. By George 
EoUeston. Arranged and Edited by "Wm. 
Turner, with a Biographical Sketch by 
E. B. Tylor. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

Adbquatkly to review these two interesting 
and snggestiYe volumes would be nothing less 
than to review Eolleston. Every page in 



peculiar 

science. A classical man by early training, 
he took to biology in mature days of pure 
predilection, and carried into his new work 
something of the literary grace and broader 
culture derived from his first and earliest 
sphere of serious study. Indeed, it was the 
very breadth and universality of EoUeston's 
interests that prevented him from stamping 
any more solid and permanent mark upon the 
world than the mark which he has left (alas ! 
too sparsely) on tlie minds and modes of 
thought of the younger men of science trained 
under his eye at the Oxford Museum. In his 
later days, at least, it was almost impossible 
lor him to speak publicly upon any subject 
under the sun without dragging in incident- 
ally, in the course of his remarks, the un- 
speakable Turk, the wickedness of cremation, 
the evils of alcohol, the aspirations of tKe 
struggling Greek nationality, and all th^e 
other thousand-and-one questions of the 
moment on which his ardent nature always 
felt BO strongly, and spoke so fluently, so 
fervidly, and so well. It must be candidly 
confessed, however, that, on the whole, the 
contents of these two posthumous volumes 
are a trifle disappointing. They hold so much 
less of final value tiian one would have 
imagined must necessarily remaui from so 
long, so useful, and so animated a life* Some 
excellent notes on the brains of men and other 
anthropoids ; a valuable paper on the placental 
structures of the Tenrec; several masterly 
dissertations on prehistoric British skulls ; an 
interesting discussion on the ancient Greek 
cat ; a few admirable descriptions of archaeo- 
logical researches; and some addresses and 
speeches on various occasions — ^these, strange 
to say, form the only available relics of the 
eloquent professor whom we all remember 
with so much respectful admiration and love ; 
and they seem, indeed, but a pitiable fraction 
of his impressive individuality to tand down 
(on some musty shelf of a library book-case) 
to those who come after us, and who knew 
not Eolleston. After all, it was the char- 
acter itself, rather than its mere external 
expression, that impressed itseU so vividly em 
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the mind of erery friend or pupil ; and the 
mere character, even when bo sterling, bo 
noble, and so beautiful as Rolleston's, can 
hardly ever produce much effect beyond the 
comparatiyely narrow circle of personal ac- 
quaintances. The brilliant, exuberant, difPase, 
and fragmentary intellect has left nothing 
worthy to speak for it hereafter. Dr. Tylor 
has prefixed to these too scanty remains a 
Tery interesting and appreciative sketch of 
RoUeston's personal life and opinions; and 
Prof. Turner has edited the entire collection 
with great care, accuracy, and judgment. 
Wonld there had been something more to 
edit-— some great work thoroughly commen- 
surate with the power and fertility of that 
quick, clear, and enthusiastic temperament ! 

G&A.irT Alliot. 



TWO BOOKS Oir BUDDHIST ULW. 

King Waffani*$ DJiammoioUhcL Text, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. Edited by Dr. Forohham- 
mer. (Rangoon.) 

. Note$ on Buddhist Laiw, By John Jardine, 
Judicial Oommisnoner of British Burma. 
(Rangoon.) 

It is well known that the English Government 
in India, desirous, and properly desirous, of 
interfering as little as possible with the ancient 
traditional customs of the people, has ordained 
that in all matters of inheritance and of 
marriage arrangements they shall be judged by 
their own law. It is not so well known how 
freat are the difficulties in Uie practical carry- 
ing out of this laudable intention. As regards 
the Muhammadans the matter is comparatively 
easy. The Moslems have laws applicable, ana 
intended to be applied, to the whole Moslem 
community ; and it is not difficult to ascertain 
whether any particular individual belongs or 
not to that community. With the rest of our 
fallow subjects in India the case is far otherwise. 
They neither form one community nor is there 
any one authoritative system of law that is 
applicable, or was ever intended to be applied, 
to all the numerous and intricate divisions into 
which they are split up. 

It is true that the English legislators, in 
estabUshing the important principk above re- 
ferred to, speak of all non-Muhammadan natives 
of India as " Hindus " ; and also that there ii a 
system of law called in En^dsh t^Lt-booktf 
'* EKnduLaw." But the term Hindu, whidi is 
not foimd in native literature, is not only 
ambiguous, but also misleading. There are 
vast multitudes of people in India, not Mu- 
hammadans, to whom English writers do not 
hesitate to apply the term Hindu, who have 
never acknowledged as authoritative, nor 
adopted i^ their daily life, what the same 
writers would undoubtedly oaJl Hindu law. 
Among the many nations, castes, clans, and 
■acts in the great continent of India, there have 
from time immemorial, and do still, prevail 
onstoms regarding both marriage and inherit- 
ance utterly at variance with those recorded in 
the standard mediaeval text-books of so-called 
Hindu law. And this is true not only, as ii 
often supposed, of Jains, BudcUiists, Sikhs, 
hill tribes, and so on ; but also of many others 
who would certainly, by English writers, be 
called Hindus. 



propriately be called the Brahman law. As 
the ascendancy of the Brahmans in matters of 
religion spread gradually, and more especially 
after the fall of Buddhism, through the centre 
and south of India, the peoples who acknow- 
ledged them as the chief among religious 
teachers did not necessarily adopt their cus- 
toms. The Brahmans themselves were sup- 
porters of local usages. Such usages continued 
often long after a particular tribe had been 
Brahminised — ^had become what would now 
be called Hindus; and very numerous must 
have been the cases like that of the Tamils of 
Ceylon, who are Hindus in religion, but follow 
the local law, the Tesavalammei, in their cus- 
toms of inheritance and marriage. 

Unfortunately, however, the Ceylon Tesa- 
valammei stands alone as an example of a 
statement of what law, when it was not Brah- 
man law, was actually current among Hindus. 
The Brahman literature is naturally silent as 
regards any other law than that by which the 
caste privileges of the Brahmans were so 
strongly supported, and hitherto no books of 
the Jains or Buddhists on legal subjects have 
been found, or even known to exist, in India. 
The Brahmans have succeeded in suppressing, 
within India itself, all the varied results of the 
famous school of Buddhist learning at Nalanda. 
What has been rescued of them in Nepal or 
China g^ves us nothing, unless, perhaps, inci- 
dentally, on law. No PaH law book is known 
of in Ceylon, though in the portion of the 
Mahdvansa not edited by Turnour, a good 
Buddhist king is praised for judging aocording 
to Manu (India Office MS., chap. Ixxx., y. 27), 
and though the Eandians have a very distinc- 
tive and settied set of legal customs which are 
still, in part, the lex fori of the country.* 

Yet it cannot be doubted that the Buddhists 
in India did, in fact, have a system of law, 
based on Buddhist ethics, and therefore very 
different from the Brahman law, which alone 
has survived. We know from the elaborate 
code of canon law preserved in the Vinaya, 
which reached its perfection as early as the 
fourth century B.C., that they possessed, in 
a very remarkable degree, the judicial ability 
necessary for the framing of a system of civil 
law. And now comes the peculiarly opportune 
discovery of a number of Buddhist civil law 
works in Burma, themselves late in date, but 
founded on earlier works, and thus preserving 
to us an invaluable, if only imperfect, record of 
the lost Buddhist laws of India. 

So lonff ago as the year 1852 Dr. Host, the 
learned librarian of the India Office, had 
already brought one of these Pali books, the 
Manu-adra Dhammaaattho, to the notice of 
European scholars ; and in 1 882 Dr. Fiihrer, of 
Bombay, contributed an article to the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society on the same subject. Dr. Forch- 
hammer now gives us the fuU text of another 
(unfortunately in the Burmese character and 
interlarded with a Burmese paraphrase); and 
Mr. Jardiue, in his above-mentioned work, 
discusses, with much judgment and acumen, a 
number of very interesting points in the Pali 
Buddhist law, more especially important from 
the point of view of the practical administra- 
tion of that law in Burma. In 1883 Mr. Jardine 
further offered a prize of 1,000 rupees for 
the best essay on tiie sources and development 
of Burmese law, from the era of the first in- 
troduction of the Indian law to the time of the 
British occupation of Pegu. From advance 
proof-sheets of the successful essay, a forth- 



that the total number of the Buddhist law 
books is not inconsiderable. There are:— 1. 
The Dhammavildsa written about 1174, a.d.- 
2. The Wagaru DhammaaaUha^ asoribedto Kins 
Wargaru of Martaban (1281-1306); 3. Tk 
Manu'Bdra, above referred to, written at the 
close of the last century ; 4. The Manu Kyay ; 
^ The Manu Waxmand; 6. The Vinicehaya 



o. 



For the so-called EKndu law is a later digest 

of the various handbooks of established custom, — ^ , 

written, since the rise of Buddhism, by BnJi- coining work by Dr. Forchhammer, it appears 
mans of difijarent schools for their fellow Brah- 
mans. Though these ancient handbooks speak 
incidentally of other ancient castes now nearly, 
or Quite, extinct, they look at every question 
exoluaively from the JBrahman point of view ; 



and the law based upon them would most ap- | conquest of Kandy. 



* The authorities on Kandian law at present 
accessible to European scholars are very imperfect 
and fragmentaiT. It is much to be desired that 
Bomeoue in Ceylon would give ue a fall account of 
the whole of it as it existed before the English 



Pakdsinl ; 7. The Moha Vicehedanl^ and othen, 
whose names are not specified. Some of these 
are in Pali, some in Burmese. The riews of lav 
enunciated in them were derived by the 
Burmese from settlers from South India, who 
were probably in great part Buddhists, and 
who colonised the coast Ime of Borma diiriiig 
the centuries previous to the year 1000 of our 
era. The Buddhist books naturally ignore all 
the peculiarly Brahmanioal side of the so-oalled 
Hindu law, «nd show no acquaintance with the 
commentaries and later digests on which that 
law, as now administered in our courts, so very 
largely, not to say exclusively, depends. Bat 
they do involve a knowledge of general princi- 
ples found in the earlier Brahmanioal works. 
For these and other reasons, both Dr. Fiihrer 
and Dr. Forchhammer believe the Pali Baddhist 
law to be derived, not from the existing oodeof 
Manu, but either independently from the pre- 
existing customs of which that Code i& a sum- 
mary, or from a recension of Manu older than 
that now extant. 

It would be impossible to state as yet how far 
these condnsions will be finally accepted. Bat 
it would also be impossible to exaggerate the 
importance, either for the practical administra- 
tion of law in our courts, or for the history of 
law in India^ of these Baddhist works. I am 
making arrangements to publish the Pali ones, as 
soon as possible, in the Journal of the Pali Text 
Society, where in Roman type and with English 
translations, they will be accessible even to 
those European students of the history of Indian 
law who do not read the Burmese character. 
And it would be a most excellent thing if the 
rare knowledge of Dr. Forchhammer coold he 
made inore exclusively available for the stndy 
of this literature by the establishment of a 
chair of Pali and Buddhist law in connection 
with the Educational Syndicate of Bangoon, or, 
better still, in connection with a Univeroty 
College to be established there. 

T, W. EHYS-DAVID8. 



CORRESPONDENGE. 

FIE8T AND SEOOND PEBS0N8 OF THl DOK)- 
XTTBOFEAir YSBB. 

Oxford: Feb. 14, 18B. 

Prof. Sayce, in his interesting contribution to 
the first number of the Intematimiale ZejUchnh 
fUr allgemeine Sprachwieeeneeha/t (Ijeipng, 18W] 
on the ** Person-endings of the Indo-Buropeaa 
Verb," considers that "the verbal «»^i^|**}3 
was primitively ^^pofi, ^cp^t, ^p^n," and tMl 
"the first person singular of the verb wll 
primarily a noun in the objective case. Itwii 

in fact, the object of the first P«'™°'?*^J2J 
noun." Referring to the second person sin 

he thinks that here " we have again a co 
nominal sujB&x, and our only hesitation wo^ 
be as to whether we should regard this si^ 
as here denoting the subjective for nominat 
case, or as being the suffix which we find 
abstracts like ycVo-s." The professor 
further to explain iyh^fi p4p9fA, as " 
bearer." This is a decided advance upon 
old theories of verbal formation ; but it see 
to me that the forms of the first and se 
persons admit of a much simpler explana 
We know that in all languages the first 
second personal pronouns may stand for eit 
gender, and, as a matter of oourse, are neu 
this being the only gender they could take, 
such in form the two pronouns evidently 
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e.g,^ Sanskrit afiam, ivam. If, then, we take a 

verUl form taoh as ky6fi (for iytt), we see that 

it hu for its base &70-, the stem of iyos, '' a 

leader, Ao." and that it is in reality the 

nominal predicate to the subject iyhSfi, the 

copals bong unexpressed. Hence, instead of 

hfhin kyis for *• I (am) a leader," we have the 

predicate in strict agreement with its subject, 

in iyhiti ky6ft. Now, in exactly the same way 

the second person arose ; iy4s is evidently 

deriTod from Ayi^t, a form which occurs in 

i^-ffjr^i, "moving well, nimble." Here, again, 

rFin iryif would of oourse be inadmissible, since 

rfift if of the neuter gender, consequently we 

most read rFdfa, ieyit, i.e., " thou (art) moving, 

lending, ftc." E. BiBBEE. 



"OHM " OR " OALI8 " Ilf HINDXrSTAKI. 

Harch 11, 1886. 

In s review of Mr. Platts's Hindustani Dic- 
tionary in the Academy of February 28, speak- 
ing of European loan-words, I mentioned gxles 
[= braces) as a word of doubtful derivation. 
There ia another form of the word often used~ 
S^i. I am indebted to Dr. D. Wright of St. 
Andre v'a (formerly of Nepal) for the informa- 
tion that this is simply the Scotch *' gallus," or 
"gallows,** still nsed north of the Tweed for 
the southern " snspenders," or braces. As Dr. 
Wright observes, the presence of this distinc- 
tirely Scotch word in the new Urdu or camp 
laoguaffe of India is very significant of the 
preponderating nationality in the British occu- 
pation of that oonntry. 0. J. Lyall. 

'The word " gaUows " in this sense is not pecu- 
iiar to Scotland. In Yorkshire and the North 
IQdlind counties '* gallowses " is the word 
Always nsed among the common people. — Ed. 

ACADBCT.] 
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Ox Tuesday the Convocation of Oxford Uni- 
'Wiity met to discuss the proposal to grant 
*^ annually for three years for the expenses 
w the new Physiological Laboratory. About 
^^^^^ hundred members of Convocation were 
f*^«ent— the largest attendance that has been 
«own for many years. Afer a stormy debate, 
the motion in'favour of the grant was affirmed 
"7 s Urge majority— 412 votes being given 
«>r the proposal and 244 against it. 

Pbop. HnxHOUSB will shortly publish, 
throogh Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
tt So^^ version of Prof. Strasburger^s Das 
Kleint botanisehe Practicum, itself an abridg- 
ownt of a much larger work published in the 
■Pfing of last year. The book is intended 
jnmanly for students and practical workers, 
ttd, commencing with the most elementary 
'^^wches, with the aid of the simplest ap- 
P«»tns only, it is carried iiP to embryological 
wd otiier complex work. The volume will be 
"% illustrated by woodcuts drawn by the 
tothor, who is adding fresh notes of most recent 
Q^ormation. 

, IC ClsxAiLHAO, who is about to pubUsh an 
important work on prehistoric remains in Spain 
•ad Portugal, has contributed to the Mat^iaux 
f^^ rhiitoire dt Vhomme a chapter in advance 
«tiUed '^Les Qrottes artifidelles s^pulcrales du 
i'ortagaL" In this paper he describes from 
P^nJ investigation the sepulchral caves of 
\«»rfla, which are referred to a late period of 
*« Neolithic age. Among the interesting 
^^^ accompanying the interments in these 
«»TH8 are some bea£ of a green mineral, prob- 
^y akin to the callaite of Pliny, and similar to 
T* tnpqiioi8e-like mineral which occurs among 
•• I«kistoric rvmains in the Morbihan, 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Public Orator of Cambridge, Mr. Sandys, 
has nearly completed a oritical and explanatory 
edition of the '* Orator " of Cicero. 

Prof. Gildersleeye has in the press an 
edition of the Olympic and Pythian Odes of 
Pindar, with introductory essay, dissertation 
on the metres, and notes, critical and explana- 
tory. It will form part of Messrs. Harper ft 
Brothers* " Classical Series for Schools and 
Colleges.*' 

The work entitled, SSneque et la Mart 
d*Agrippine, Etude Historique (published under 
the pseudonym of H. Dacbert), of which a 
notice appeared in the Academy of last week, 
has now been acknowledged by its author, and 
appears with some additions and rearrange- 
ments under his real name, as Eiudes su/r la Vie 
de Sineque, par P. Hochart (Paris : E. Leroux). 

M. Jaices Darhestbtbb has been unani- 
mously recommended by the professors of the 
College de France for the professorshh) of 
Persian, and M. Louis Havet for the Latin 
professorship. The recommendations of the 
Academic des Inscriptions have to be given in 
during this month, and it is expected that the 
appointments will be made before Easter. M. 
Louis L^^r has been appointed to the chair of 
Slavonic hmguages and literature. 

We have received from Srtn&tha Misra, an 
enterprising publisher at Calcutta, a new edition 
of the Adhydtma-Bdmdyana, with a Bengali 
translation by Nilak&nta Tarkavagts. There 
have been several editions of this popular text, 
which originally formed a portion of the 
Brahmdnda-Purdna, but this is the first accom- 
panied by a Bengali translation. An English 
translation of it would be valuable, as giving 
an insight into the mystic worship of B6ma. 

In the Nordisk Bevy for February 28 is an 
article by Qustav Stjemstrom on Miss Otto's 
Simplified GrammoAr of the Swedish Language, 
Herr Stjemstrom refers with approval to our 
criticism of Miss Otte*s two volumes in the 
'* Simplified Granmiars *' series (Academy, Sep- 
tember 13, 1884), but considers our reviewer 
too indulgent in ascribing the defects of the 
books rather to hasty preparation and to the 
conditions imposed by the publisher than to 
the author's want of knowledge of the subject. 

A NEW work, by M. Haillant, of Epinal, 
entitled Essai sur un patois vosgien : Dictionnaire 
phon§tique et etymologique (Paris: Maison- 
neuve), is announced for publication by sub- 
scription. The book will consist of two octavo 
volumes of three hundred pages each, and the 
subscription price will be six francs. 

The Literarisches Centralbla^ for March 7 
contains a review by Prof. Schuchardt of A. 
AlexandrolTs pamphlet (Warsaw, 1884) on the 
substitutions for the separate sounds and the 
soimd-groups of the normal Eussian language 
made in the pronunciation of a patient whose 
tongue has, in consequence of cancroides, been 
almost completely amputated. Excepting the 
labials, p, b, m, /, v, all these sounds and sound- 
groups are strangely modified, and I and r, 
especially between vowels, are often dropped 
altogether. 

A Gaulish lady's golden ring, found in one 
of the eastern depieLrtments of France, has just 
been presented to the Academic des Inscriptions. 
It is octagonal, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion, four letters being on each of the first six 
faces, five on the seventh, and one on the 
eighth : 

ADIA I NTTN | NBNZ | BXVB | KTIN | DTAP | PI8XT | V 

That is: Adiantunneni Exvertini Nappis Etu, 
** Nappis Etu, or perhaps Nappieetu, (gave this) 
to Adiantunnena (daughter; of Exvertinios." 
The lady's name may be explained by Welsh 



add^iant, "longing," Irish U '< zdus,*' Saaakiit 
yaina. Her father's name, if we strip off the 
two prepositional prefixes, ex and vsr, Menu 
cognate with vBiwws^ *' strong, mighty." 

Iir our report of the meeting of the Gam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society ( Aoadeht, March 7X 
the words ns oScinis in the second line of Prof. 
Clark's restoration of the Brough Inscription 
should read roS •^cimt. 



- MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

BaowHiNO Socxarr. — {Fridaf, Fsi* fj). 

Ma. AuQusmra BiaaaLL in the Ohair. The first 
paper read was on " The Case of Louscha" (in " Ivan 
IranoTitch "), by Mr. J. J. Brittou. The writer 
took the view uat Louscha, not being a heroine, 
but a common-place eveiyday sort of woman, had 
done all she could to save her children, and thai 
it is unfair on the part of eveiyday, common- 
place people to blame ner for not being a heroine. 
** It is not given to every woman, no, nor to one 
man or woman in ten thousand, to fight a 
Marathon against an army of wolves. Louscha, 
poor simple counter village wife, was set abreast 
of an occasion which demanded a heroine— and 
she was none.'* Besides, *' the wild fremsj and 
speechless horror of death may be reasonably held, 
by a thoughtful jury, to extenuate" what would 
be inexcusable under other circumstances. The 
men of the Migmmtte, who killed the boy to save 
their own lives, were surely more culpable, by far, 
than Louscha ; yet we acquitted them. We must 
believe Lousoha's story, for it is manifest she had no 
time to concoct one. ' * On the whole, I hold Louscha 
guiltless— weak, but guiltless — ^and Ivan Ivanovitch 
a hot-headed and rash man.*' The poem itself 
is a masterpiece of vivid story-telling, the incidents 
take fast hold on the memory, ana it reads wdl 
aloud. — ^The Chairman, after noting the fineartists 
setting of the poem and the faithfulness of its 
localisation, deprecated the discussion of either 
Louscha's or Ivan's guilt inaspiritof MimprtiM. 
The case must be tried before another and higher 
tribunal than the old Bailey. On the whole, he 
sided with Ivan. In a Bussian village all were 
bound together by the closest ties, and had a 
corporate existence. Louscha would ineritsbly 
have found existence impossible among her old 
friends, and could not have gone away, tue would 
in time have become the nucleus of an evil tradition. 
Ivan saw all this and more, and his sudden act 
was that of a social purifier. We cannot pity 
Louscha for the swift death that overtook her.— -Mr. 
Fumivall had never had any doubt of the Justice 
of Ivan's act. Louecha was not merely no heroine : 
she had violated the holiest instincts of mother- 
hood ; she was thus a monster, and deserved the 
swift death which had overtaken her. — ^Dr. Berdoe 
took the opposite view. Ue had such faith in the 
unselfishness of mothers, that he felt sure Louscha 
had not merely done all she could, but that what 
she had done came from no stifling of true in- 
stincts, but directiy from the impulse of her truest 
instincts as a mother. His experience hi the world 
had given him littie faith in tne verdict of men in 
such a case, and none at all in eelf-constitutcd 
social purifiers. — ^Mr. Qonner thought the case not 
one as between Louscha and Ivan, for the guilt of 
the one need not exonerate the other from censure. 
Louscha, he thought, had saved her own life at 
the sacrifice of her children's : this stamped her 
conduct with selfishness and reveals her guilt. 
— The second paper read was one by Mr. 
B. L Moseley on Miss Alma Murray's perform- 
ance of Constance in '* In a Balcony '' at the 
Browning Society's entertainment on November 
28 last. The r6U is one worthy of a place beside 
Juliet and 8helley*s Beatrice Cmei^ and Mias 
Alma Murray*s performance was worthy of the 
rdle. The speaker justified this opinion in con- 
siderable detail. — The ^hort discuBtdon whicdi fol- 
lowed was in sympathy with the paper — ^The 
third paper read was on * ' deon ' ' by Mrs. Tumbull, 
who noticed the dose resemblance in many re- 
spects, outward and inward, between that poem and 
tne Epistle of EarshlBh: each exhibits a keen 
enquiiiDg mind, enquiring after the same new 
manifestation of the truth ; each Ib writing to a 
sympathetic friend, and each is typical in his way 
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of receiTing the new tmtl^, and in his waj of pre- 
80n1^g a, l^e key-lLOtes an the tome in each 
poem—Ohiiflt, and the Reeutzeclion of the Dead. 
Both poems aze in Browning's second or middle 
style, "Where, like other great artibsts, such as 
Beethoven and Turner, he concedes more to beauty 
of form' and expression than In his third and later 
manner, where strength almost drowns sweetness. 
In ** Cleon ** Browniug takes his friend Landor*s 
recommendation, and ''attidses," and has indeed 
caught much of the Greek spirit— its quiet grace and 
restrained feeling. The tone is calmly sorrowful, 
pathetic, only broken near the dose by a sharp, 
poignant, but quickly subdued cry of despair. It 
is surely impossible not to discern that in this 
poem Browning keeps as Tividly before him the 
materialism of the nineteenth century as that of 
the first.^The Ohairman fuUy agreed with what 
WAS eaid in this very interesting paper as to the 
charm of style in <* Cleon,*' in which sweetness and 
strength are so happily united. What is called 
" ecstatic poetry '* is held in abhorrence by all 
good critics, but something approaching to ecstasy 
sbould be one of the effects of poetry. — The late- 
ness of the hour precluded discussion of the paper. 
A cordial Tote of thanks to the Ohairman closed 
the meeting. It was announced that at the next 
meeting, on the 27th March, when Ptof. Johnson'* s 
paper on "Blndge the Medium'* would be read, 
Mr. J. Cotter Moiison would take the chair. 



SooiBTT OF BnuoAL Aeosaboloot. — (ZWfAiy, 

March S,) 

Ba. Saxubl Bibch, President^ in the Chair. — A 
paper by M. Edouard Naville, on the ''Inscriptioh 
of the Destruction of Mankind in the Tomb of 
BamesesIII." was read.— Mt. E. A. Wallis Budge 
read a paper entitled "Notes on the Martyrdom of 
the Coptic Martyr Isaac of Tiphre!" The M8. 
from which the Coptic text of this Martyrdom is 
taken is in the possession of Lord Zouch. It 
belongs most probably to the tenth century. As a 
whole the text is Tery perfect, a few clerical errors, 
and the omission of a word or two here and there, 
comprising nearly all its faults. The history of the 
Martyrdom of Isaac was written by a kinbman of 
his called Christopher, who, as he himself states, 
was an eye witness from the beglnniug to the end 
of his tortures and of ina death, hence this con- 
temporaneous account is peculiarly valuable. In 
the last century the Augustine monk F. A. A. 
George published in his *'De miraculls Sancti 
Coluthi'* some excerpts from the Yatican MS. No. 
60, containing the " Martyrdom of Isaac,** with a 
Latin translation, and In the year 1810 Zoega*s 
Catalogue of the Coptic MSS. in the Borgian 
Museum appeared, containing two interesting 
extracts from the same source ; btit no comiplete 
oopV of the text of the Martyrdom, nor a version 
of toe Whole of it, has appeared, tsaac the Martyr 
suffered and died during the reign of Diodetian, 
most probably in consequence of one of the edicts 
issued by thu Emperor in the years S03-4 A.n. 
The history of Isaac*s martyrdom was most proba- 
bly written by Christopher shorfly after it took 
J}lace, and there is no doubt that a knowledge of 
t was general among the Egyptian Christians 
during the latter half of tne fourth century. Lord 
Zouch* s MS., containing the account of the 9iar- 
tyrdom, was copied from a MS. dated in tiie 115th 
year of the era of the Coptic Martyrs — i.*., about 
the year 399 a.d. Isaac was a native of Tiphre, in 
the province of Garbiah, in the Busirite nome in 
the Ddta. When he was twenty -five years of age, 
one night an angel woke him up, and told him to 
go and confess Christ to tlie Governor of Taubah. 
The holy man bade furewell to hisparents, and set 
6ut to perform the Command, when he arrived 
at Taubah, the QavemoT Culclanus was in his bath. 
When he came out and saw Isaacj the would-be 
martyr cried out that he was a Christian. After 
some conversation, the governor gave him into ^e 
charge of a soldier called Dionysius, telllDghim to 
keep guard over him while he went to Taniati. 
Shortly after, on a mirade being wrought by 
Isaac, the soldier was converted, and on his con- 
fessing it to his lord Culcianus, he was beheaded. 
Isaac was then taken to Peshatl or Niciu, the 
metropolis of the Prosopite nome. There he was 
tortai«d by being immersed in a boiling cauldron ; 
a miracle was wrought, however, and he was de- 
livered frtM deatii. Cmlctan«8 now took oonnsd 



with Arlanus, the Governor of Hormes, who, 
having seen and heaid the holy man, took him 
away with him to Hormes, a town sixteen days* 
distance by ship from Taubah. In the prison of 
this place Isaac found two ot^er Christians, called 
Philoxenus and Surine. A day or two after bis arri- 
val he was tormented with all the hideous tortures 
which the cultured mind of the dvilised Boman had 
invented to terrify the unhappy Christians. Daring 
the tortures some miracles were wrought, by which 
Isaac was a second time delivered from death ; and 
the people of the city made an uproar, and wished 
to stone their governor. Isaao was then taken by 
ship to Taubah, where he suffered death by the 
executioner*s sword. — TheBev. A. Lowy rea4 ^^a 
translation of a paper entitled, '* The Weasel and 
the Cat in Ancient Times,** by the Bev. Dr. 
Placzek, Chief Babbi of Briinn (Moravia) :~The 
weasel, tmutela or putorius tmlffaris^ was in andent 
times the predecessor of the cat in its functions of 
dearing &e houses of mice and Other vermin. 
Some nations, in view of the habits and the use of 
the weasel, transferred the name of this oreataze 
to the cat ; and this transfer has led to several 
etymological puzzles. The Egyptian cat seems 
to have been a descendant of the felts maniaulata. 
Its first ancestors have to be sought in NUbia. 
The first effigies of the oat were deleted on the 
monnmenta of Beni Hassan, S500 b o. The oat 
wa^ kept, inter alia, for the purpose of killing 
poisonous snakes. The 'Egjptiaai oat, bdng a 
sacred animal, did not eai&y pass from Egypt 
Into the possession of neighlx>uring Semitio na- 
tions. The biblical word eholcd (Lev. xi. 29), In 
the Aramaic version of Onkelos, ehulda, is ren- 
dered ' ' weasel. " The Septuagint tnmslates it ToXn- 
Basbi explains chobd by miuUia. Etymological 
reasons justify these renderings. Other Aramaic 
names of the weasel the author derives from Greek 
words. In the second century of the Christian era the 
cat and the weasel seem to have been kept side by side 
in some of the Jewish houses. The Aramaic name 
of the cat was »httnra, whilst its Neo- Hebraic name 
was ehdthut. Some fanciful derivations of $hunra 
occur in the andent Jewish writings. The names 
of the cat, Atyan and otherwise, help to indicate 
its migrations into different countries. AUusions 
to the natural history of the cat are scattered over 
various portions of the Talmud and the ancient 
expositions (the liidraahinCi of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. These allusions were noticed in the present 
paper, and were highly characteristic of the ten- 
dencies of the ancients to combine the study of 
nature with a strong leaning towards incredible 
fictions. 

BoTAL AncHAvoLoatCAL IirsTrruTB. — (Thundoff, 

^arehS.) 

Tm President in the Chair.— The Bev. Precentor 
Yenables comp&unicated an account of a fine 
pilaster, sculptured on three sides, of Boman date, 
recently found at Lincoln. — Mr. I. I. Carey 
submitted drawings of a singular wall painting in 
the Castal Church in Guernsey, with 2m TVoU JRoU 
Morts ei la Troii J^oi» Vifi ; also of a curious stone 
chest or coffin sculptured with mermaids, also 
preserved in Guernsey.— Mr. F. J. Spuxrell 
reported the discovery of a large numbor of 
i)eneholes near Grays and Tilburr, in Bssex, 
which he invited the members to inspect. — Mr. 
W. T. Watkin communicated a Ust of Boman 
inscriptions found in Britain in 1884 This is 
Mr. Watkin' s twdfth supplement to Prof. Hiibner's 
Work, and Mb ninth annual list.— Mr. ' J. L. 
StahlBchmidt read a paper on Church Bells, 
confining himself move pattloularly to those of 

Se-Bef<»miation daCte and t&e prdgress made In 
tujc them t^ tiie style of the lettering.- Mr. 
W. rL St. John Hope exhibited the ooiporatiQii 
maces of Maidstone, and made some remarks 
thereon. — ^It was announced that there would be 
no April meeting owing to the first Thursday 
falling in Holy week. 

Fhxiolooical Soczstt.— (iVufo^, March 7.) 

Bxv. Paop. Skkat, President, In t^e Chidr.— Mr. 
FumivaU read a paper by the late Mr. C. B. 
Ooyley, " On the Conditions of Onomatopolia." 
Dividing imitative y)nnd» into " medianipal ': (trott 
the Impact and friction of bodies) and '* otgijoin*' 
(from cries of animals, or semi- voluntary utter- 
aneee of human beings), Mr. Caylej argued tfuit 



all expl odents suggested impact— ss Mr. Wedg- 
wood said— that f was rough, / smooth, p and < 
percnsaiYe,/a^d th fricative, while k ncaUsd the 
cri^ of bfods, jp represented a soft impaot, ( and fc 
that of harder things ; / was a soft ^icatiye, it 
suggested the inmact of an edged or pohited bodj, 
r the friction of smooth heavy bodies ; p and i 
being soft, m and w were soft and smooth, t and d 
hard, n and'/ hard and smootii, y and ng sharp and 
smooth, hh sharp and rough, ih hard and rough, 
f , #A, e, and kh hard and rough, yet with a certain 
HghtneeS. This Ughtnees of « Baoon had noticed 
in his anecdote of an old Fienohmaii who held 
that echoes were the work of spiiits-joa 
shouted SaUm^ but the echo returned only ^<-ir, 
which was at mnoh as upagCt *' avoid "I Mr. 
Cayley then discussed the syllables jMf, M, peh^ 
k^, Ic., described Joseph Fabsr's '^Tslting 
IkUchiue" (which Mr. A. J. Ellis thought tery 
small beer), and, lastiy, quoted some verses of the 
Diet Irae to illustrate certain vowel-effects.— 
The treasurer, Mr. B. Dawson, then read a ahoit 
paper, ''On the Herised Version of the New 
Testament," dealing principally with Acts xrii. 
9e praised the accuraoy of the rerison, but con- 
demned their frequent " transrerbation ** of the 
Greek : they sometimes followed the original word 
by word, regardless ofthe maxim " gOMod Greek 
order, bad EngUsh.*' They had lost tibe old, free 
spirit of transfiition— of tiie Knglish poetic f^iding 
which had tnmed the foreign ^* seventy years" 
into our household " tSttee-score years and Ml'* 



FINE ART. 

SBOnrT ABCHABOX<0«T. 

Di$ A,ntikm T^rraeottm, Herau0gfigeben tou 
Beinhard Kokule. Band II., '^ m Tanf- 
Gotten yon Sicilien.'' (Berlin onJ Stutt- 
gart: Spemann.) 

Rewen in Lykim ¥ti4 Karim^ Besdniebw 
von Otto Benndorf und QeorgO Kiemann. 
(Wien: Carl Gerold's Sobn.) 

A DescriptiM AHoi of ths Cnnoia MUeUw 
of CyprioU AMifuitie$, By Louis P* di 
CeBnola. (Boston: Osgood.) 

If it vere not that praiae admits of b«ng 
easily condensed, any one of the three boob 
placed at the head of thia article would be 
entitled to a separate notice of some length. 
And this applies to> the anthors, arttsts, and 
publishers, with the difference ^ regards tie 
last mentioned that in the two German wo^kf 
on our list the publicatioii has been tub- 
aidised, and is, therefore, less of an enterprise 
than the Atlm of Qeneral Gesnola. We must 
discriminate also between the anthor^ so far 
as to point out that in each case the task was 
essentially different, and that, thereforSi no 
oompa^;ison, inyidious or qtheicwisei ia impU^ 
in placing iheo^ here togethei;. 

The aioilian Xnta-^faiiat of Prof. Kekal* 
will be a stuprise to those' who beKere thrt 
there is to future for the reproduction « 
ancient sculpture except iri ph'otogiavitfe oi 
some such process. ' It is a vast book of 
etchings from the skil^al hand of LTidwig 
Otto, and it is a guarantee for their faithful- 
ness that Herr Otto hsA himselT made/Ol tiit 
preparatory drawings from * the originalj, 
; sparing no time nor labour. Similarly^ P^r 
Kekull has spent years of painstaking on lui 
work, and ^e result ia a delightful book) 
though not, perhaps, so noToL and attract»Te bb 
his previous tostly Tolanne on the UpmMi^ 
of Tmu^4. Ia no branch of the minor aits 
in Ore^te iratf lood !»|flte inoie ftotmnato. 
than in the'iiiaking of terra-oott^ statuette*. 
Those of Bicily tare ffieir speeial qualitiss no 
less lihan Aose of Tanagra; tad hft m 
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mflon Prof* Eeknl6 has done well in keeping 
apart the prodacte of th^ totous looal centres. 
On the otiier band, there is obyioiiBlj not 
maoh of local peculiarity in tbo ^cbaio works 
of thia class ; and it is quite ppssible that 
M s oomprehensiye ecrutinj the anoieat terra- 
cottas, taken altogether, may be s^n to f^l, 
like TsaeSi bronzes, and marbles, into several 
distinct ertistie periods, which it would b^ well 
toreqo^iiee as affording a satisfactory classifiga- 
tioo. Asd, again, somethiiEig co^ld be said {or a 
^ of publishing Oreek teira-cptt^, in which 
ibe luiiiormity of household taste throughout 
Greece, rather than the slight local pecu- 
liaritiea of the artbts, should be iorcibly illus- 
trated; as, for example, by grouping together 
the whole of the subjects taken from the 
/grotesque ox amusing side of daily life. The 
eheapness of the material aud the facility 
with which figures in clay could be produced, 
exposed the makers of them to a constant 
deoumd for subject^ yrhich would gratify 
those common household tastes, and, in fact, 
ucrific^ a skilfi^ body of men tp. a not yery 
derated raogQ of desires on the part of the 
community. If the multitude of figures of 
thia order were not itself sufficient to establish 
thia argumentf we should find a yery stjTong 
eoofimaation of it in the circumstance that whUe 
UBoog yases, bronzes, and engrayed gems the 
desiffiB are, as a rule, drawn from the regions 
ol myth and legend, the terra-cottas, on the 



an etcher has lately been displayed on a larger 
scale in hu, splendid isfork on the " Barpcco 
Palaces of Vienna.^' It ^as not, howeyer, to 
indulge a passion for thd i»cturesque, nor 
eyen to show how the natural forms of the 
country and its rich yegetation must haye 
forwaided its remarkable rise into ciyilisation 
in ancient times, that the Austrian Goyem- 
ment proyided Prof. Benndorf and his party 
with the means of their expedition. The 
primary object was archaeological exploration, 
and accordingly, as each resting stage is 
reached, we see all hands turned on to copy 
inscriptions and to sketch architectural or 
artistip remains. With great labour and 
learning, in the interval which has elapsed 
since the time of the expecUtion, the inscrip- 
tions haye been edited and the architectural 
problems yrorked into shape whereyer they 
presented a new feature of interest. As an 
instance, we may call attention to the special 
chapter on the tombs. For the variety and 
yast numbe r o f its tombs, Lycia has long been 
known. With facades like small Greek 
temples, they are cut by the hundired into 
rocky hill sides; they tower in the open 
country, or in the middle of a city, like 
great sarcophagi, with arched roofs decorated 
with sculpture, and frequently with inscrip- 
tions in the still unknown Lycian tongue; 
occasionally they rise on high square pillars 
like the H!arpy tomb, the sculptu^s of which 



other hand| are QonspicuQus by the general are now in the British Museum. It cannot be 



ihsence of any ipiormi^g impulse beyond that 
of a cleier obseryatiop of forms and incidents 
of daily life. But, while the exceptions to 
this ruk deeerye to be kept apart, the plan 
o/ Prof. Xekule is pjrobably, for the present 
dt least, much the preferable of the two. It 
accentuates the peculiar artistic tastes of 
<iifferent localities, and enforces by many 
examples this or thaii feature which might 
otherwise elude ob^eryation. That he has 
<)oDc his wor)c excellently is only what was 
<^ipected of him. 



In the course of two expeditions, undertaken 

la the first instance to rediscover a sculpture4 

iLonument in Lycia which a German traveller 

**ad Been and described many years before, it 

WM thought advisable l)y Prof. Benndorf and 

"13 colleagues to take the opportunity of 

yxpioring generally that inhospitable, but 

'ittresting, land. The monument; was found 

-t a place called Gjolbaschi, and its sculptures, 

tijw removed to Vienna, will form the subject 

^1 a aecond publication^ The present volume 

P^es an account of the explorations to which 

^e hSjt referred. In Prof. Benndorf the 

'Othnsiasffl of archaeology, strong as it is, 

^^ we may jadge from the hardships he 

. a.« endured for it in former years in 8amo- 

'jace and elsewhere, has not subdued an 

-ttnse love for the beauties of Nature and 

T the simple habita of a people living under 

Hide conditions. For this reason the descrip- 

t'028 of his joomeys are unfailingly charming. 

^e heaviest fatigues are relieved by a smile 

-t the face of Nature ; and these smiles are 

st/t rare any more than are the fatigues. 

Eith section of the route has its jubilant 

^'ects of landscape, Qonvejed in expressive 

angnage to the pleasant accompaniment of 

!:xo*llenily reproduced plates in heliogravure, 

^th an occasional etching by Prof. Niemann, 

^ architect of the expedition, whose skill as 






said that any one of these types of tombs is a 
direct outcome of the other. Those with the 
arched roofs owe their form to the principles 
of wooden construction, and may well have 
originated in the ordinary habits of the 
country. The others are true, each in their 
own way, to the methods of construction in 
stone ; but whence the impetus to produce 
them came is not always certain. Lycia was 
long a satrapy of Persia, and included in its 
population a considerable Greek-speaking 
element. Like Cyprus, it was a meeting- 
place of dii^erent nationalities, and on this 
account was probably subject to various 
influences i|i the formation of its ideas of 
construction and in the choice of subjects to 
be represented in art. Tet in matters of 
artistic execution Lycia seemf to have always 
allo^Y^^ the Greek spirit to prevail. "Wliile 
the tombs of Lycia have survived in great 
numbers, their cout6nt§ have vanished; and 
thus, as compared with Greece, where the 
painted vases, ter^a-cottas, bronzes, ornaments, 
and armour ^und in graves tell lis something 
of the personality of the deceased, in Lycia 
we are confined altqgether to the sculptured 
decorations outside the tombs. Prof. Benndorf 
does not here discuss and illustrate Lycian 
art generally; that we may expect in the 
second volume. But as occasion arises he 
deals with it in a manner sufficiently ample 
for his purpose. Altogether, the book is a 
magnificent record of travels in one of the 
most interesting of ancient countries. 



The Museum of New Tork is unrivalled in 
the multitude and quality of its sculptures 
and antiquities from Cyprus. It owes this 
position to its present Director, Gen. Cesnola. 
By extraordinary strokes of good fortune, 
occurring now and then as the reward of 
many years of incessant and expensive exca- 
vation, hd was able to form a collsction which 



has proved since then a constant and grateful 
source of ne^ ideas to thos^ who haye ^^en 
occupied with that most interesting period of 
^ Greek art — ^the period of its intimacy with 
the Phoenicians. The Cesnola Collection has 
given us, so to speak, the standard of Phoe- 
nician skill ; with which it is now easy to 
trace the products of it wherever they occur 
in the ancient world ; and they occur even in 
, such strange places as early Etruscan tombs. 
No doubt, it was possible, previous to the 
excavations in Cyprus, to surmise that this 
and that object was a Phoenician product. 
But where so much remains to be done as in 
archaeology there is all the difference between 
a surmise and a certainty. If archaeologists 
owed Gen. Cesnola no other debt than this 
they would have good reason to be thankful. 
Apart, however, from the influence of the 
Phoenicians on Greek art and civilisation, it 
must be remembered that they were them- 
selves also a great nation in antiquity whose 
civilisation in its turn has to be traced back 
to its beginnings. "Without the New Tork 
Museum that could not well be done. With 
its aid much has already been accom- 
pUshed; an4 it is to help forwaid the 
still unsolved problems that the Atlas has 
been projected. The present volume deals 
with the sculptures, and has this disadvantage 
— ^that a considerable part of them has already 
become familiar to students by means of 
engravings and photographs published in 
many quarters during recent years. It would 
have been more interesting had Gkn. Cesnola 
begun with the less known parts of the col- 
lection, and furnished archaeologists at the 
start with perfectly new material, of which, 
if we may judge from the specimens lately 
engraved in PerroVs Phoenicians^ there must 
be abundance. We accept, however, the 
order he has chosen all the more readily since 
we are now provided with a vast series of 
authentic reproductions. In one instance we 
confess to a disappointment — ^that is, in the 
smallness of scale with which the two marble 
sarcophagi are reproduced in pis. 74 and 149. 
Among the remains of archaic sculpture there 
are few things that possess more importance 
than these two works. It is to be regretted 
that they were not published on a larger 
scale, and this is particularly true of the 
sarcophagus on pi. 74, with its extremely 
beautiful and interesting low reliefs. The 
text which accompanies these 149 large plates 
is confijied to a precise and exact description 
of the objects, such as students require. 
Besides this we have a historical introduction 
in which the early relations of Cyprus to 
Egypt and Assyria are sketched, perhaps, too 
briefly, but yet with an evident mastery^ of 
the subject. Then follows, equally too brief, 
an account of the excavations from which the 
collection was formed — a collection so over- 
whelming in the number and variety of its 
sculptures that we must admire the energy 
and care with which it is now being published 
hardly less than the ability by which it was 
originally brought to light from the soil of 
Cyprus. A. S. MusRiLT. 



MUNKAC3TB " CALVARY:' 

The success achieved by Munkacsy's "Christ 
before Mate ** was to a great extent deserved. 
Though a work of little refinement, it had the 
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oonrage of a bold xealism, intellectaally it was 
powerful, and as a oompoBition it was singu- 
uaij effective. It would oe difficult to justify 
similar praise in regard to his ''OaLvaiy/' 
which yet contains all the defects of the earlier 
work — the coarse modelling, the clavey flesh, 
the forced lights and darks, the vulgarity of 
the types, the theatrical design, the want of 
texture, the heaviness of the colour. Far from 
being worthy of its subject, it is scarcely worthy 
of the painter, whose realistic principles appear 
to have broken down before the awfnlness of 
his theme. They are all very well for the 
mixed group of Sheikh and Babbi, of Pharisee 
and Sfl^ducee, of nghtseer and ruffian, who are 
"going home.** Here the artist is himself, 
and there is much to admire in the way of 
varied expression and natural gesture, the hate, 
the fright, and the bewilderment of the differ- 
ent men. But something more Ib wanted on 
the cross and at the foot of it, and it is here 
that Munkacsy fails hopelessly. He aims at 
something above realism and he attains only to 
theatrical pose and second-rate sentiment. The 
most powerful and successful figure in the 
whole composition is that of the executioner, 
who, pure brute as he is, stands with his ladder 
on hu shoulder, puzzled at the commotion 
which is being maae at such a very common 
incident in his profession. 



NOTES ON ART AND ABCHAEOLOOY. 

Me. BBiTOir Biviebe will exhibit four works 
at the Boyal Academy this year. The titles 
are "Vae Victis." ''After Naseby," "Stolen 
Kisses," and "The Sheepstealer." 

Air exhibition of photographs by amateurs will 
be held in New Bond Street next month. The 
photographs recently sent home by the late 
Mr. Cameron, the war correspondent, will be 
included in the exhibition, which will be 
divided into thirteen distinct classes. For the 
best pictures in most of these classes the 
London Stereoscopic Company have offered 
medals, and the value of the prizes will 
otherwise be considerable. Mr. Faed and 
Mr. Mason Jackson have consented to be 
judges. 

Mb. Louis Faoak, of the British Museum, 
has nearly completed a Catalogue raisonni of 
the eugravings by William Woollett. Its 
publication wul signalise the centenary of the 
artist, who died on May 23, 17^5. The work 
will be published by the Fine Art Society, and 
will supply a long-felt want. A collection of 
WooUett's engravings will shortly be exhibited 
by the Society. 

Thbbb has been an almost uninterrupted 
series of exhibitions this winter at the Cercle 
Artistique, Brussels. At present, Mr. A. 
Bourotte covers a wall with the results of 
an Italian journey : bright little sketches in 
oil of Boman and Neapolitan street scenes, a 
Pompeian racecourse, and the rosy-blossomed 
hills of Ancona. A finished work, '* Epilogue 
Judiciaire," is an excellent rendering of a home 
experience — a misty winter evening in Brussels. 
The cross lights of the flaring sas lamps are 
cleverly managed, falling on me roof of a 
prison van, surrounded by mounted gen» 
d^arme$t and on the eager faces of the crowd. 
Mr. H. van den Taelen is, like so many of the 
young school, a melancholy realist. His 
gloomy "impression" of a carpenter at work 
in a grey half -lighted shed, tallies ill with one*s 
general recollections of carpenters' shops, all 
sunlight, whistling workmen, and fragrant 
yellow shavings. However excellently his old 
peasants convey the sentiment of their colour- 
less poverty and dreary sordid labour, one 
objects to the prejudice tiiat gives to their 
elothes, their dwellings, the very atmosphere 



they breathe, but that one grey flat note of 
colour. Mr. Van den Taelen's peasants are the 
exact reverse of Ostade's or Brouwer's richly 
toned beer-quaffing boors, and Mr. Van den 
Taelen would seem to imply that in these days 
it is only the bourgeois who eat and drink too 
much. Mr. B. van Yoightlander's pictures are 
more cheerful and well painted, though oc- 
casionally hard in tone. 

At the Boman Exhibition of Fine Arts, one 
of the works which have excited the greatest 
share of attention is a painting by Sig. 
Ademollo, of Florence, representing an incident 
in the Casamicciola calamity — the recovery of a 
child that had been buried for flfty hours 
under the ruins. The flgures introduced are 
all portraits of the actors in the scene, and the 
execution of the work is highly praised. 

Ak exhibition has just been opened at Bome, 
devoted to objects illustrating the lustory of the 
city. 

M Jules Bottak has in the press a new 
work, entitled Eugene Delacroix, parLui-mdme, 
edited by M. G. d*Argenty. The volume will 
contain a portrait. 

An alleged painting of Yandyck, which has 
been purchased for the Antwerp Museum, has 
been submitted to a committee of experts, who 
have pronounced it spurious. 

It is in contemplation to establish a Museum 
for Oasts at Vienna. 



THE STAGE. 

'^IflSKS AHD faces" at THE HATKABXET. 

If the success of "Masks and Faces," at 
the Haymarket) should be so great as to 
involve the presentation of no other play 
before the close of the Bancroft management 
this summer, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft will at 
least have taken final leave of the public in 
the parts with which we best like to associate 
their names. More than once of late they 
have been disappointing. The actor was not 
quite up to the mark in '' Diplomacy " ; the 
actress is not a great " character " actress — 
her own individaality is too distinct to permit 
her to assame the perhaps nondescript indi- 
viduality of cosmopolitan Countesses. But in 
" Masks and Faces " both artists are very 
fortunately placed — the parts iu which both 
appear permit the exhibition of nearly all 
their variety, yet never once make a demand 
which could be properly fulfilled only beyond 
the limits of their Emitted range. All that 
Mr. Bancroft can do quite admirably that is 
not done as Triplet, is to impersonate the 
weighty swell of a doam years ago, and that, 
though an ingenious, is yet a comparatively 
trivial effort. And to say that Mr. Bancroft's 
art compasses but Triplet and the weighty 
swell is by no means to depreciate it, for in 
Triplet there is great, though not indeed 
infinite, variety. Mr. Bancroft, playing — if 
we may use a figure — ^upon the keyboard of 
the theatre, never rolls quite solemnly on the 
bass, never gambols quite merrily in the 
treble. But he is an artist of many notes, 
and Triplet suits him exactly; for Triplet's 
manliness in misfortune and his real 
cheerfulness limit the expression of his 
pathos, and the knowledge of his sub- 
stantial troubles puts a curb upon the 
utterance of his joy. Ifothing is violent, 
though nothing is insincere; nothing is in- 
tense, but much is touching. It is, in fine, a 



well-wrought, delicate portrait. And— it haa 
been impUed already — Mrs. Bancroft is not 
less satisfactory. Mrs. Stirling was the 
original Peg Woffington; hat it can never 
have been one of her most impressive paits. 
Mrs. Bancroft is the Peg Woffington whom 
the present generation will remember. Cer- 
tain phases of the character not only permit 
but exact a levity which in Mrs. Bancroft, 
whether it is well-timed or ill-timed, a not 
too scrupulous or observant public invariablj 
welcomes. It is here in its right place. And 
the seriousness which Mrs. Banicroft commandi ^ 
just about as surely, but which once or twice, ' 
as in the screen scene of the *' School for 
Scandal," she has a little misapplied, is like- 
wise in its place. And at the end, too, the 
actress reaches justifiably one point beyond 
seriousness — ^pathos. So that fdl her notei 
are sounded, and of discord there is no trace. 
It is a delightful performance. 

There are three sources of interest in 
« Masks and Faces," and the existence of the 
three prevents any single one from dominating. 
There are the sorrows and viscissitades ol 
Triplet ; there is the person of Peg Woffington 
pestered by Pomander, and thrown almost at 
the feet of Yane ; there are the troubles d 
the young wife, Mabel Yane, who, because 
the play is decorous, and the public conven- 
tional, will be comforted. at the dose. Bat 
the renewed attentions of Mr. Yane must he 
sorry comfort for anybody, after all, when 
once his butterfly character has been appre- 
ciated and its shallows disclosed. Miss Gal- j 
houn acts the part of Mabel, who is seen to 
most advantage in the second act, in which are | 
evidenced her kindness, her frankness, her I 
simplicity. If in the third act. Miss Gal- ' 
houn — while yet earnest and graceful—some- 
how misses just the note of a personal sorrow, 
of a vivid experience, in the whole of the 
second act she is as good as it is possible ia 
be, and admirably fresh. For the true ^hil 
Yane's simplicity is not the simplicity of a 
baby out of Kate Greenaway : she is a hearty, 
well- developed young woman with all her 
wits about her; feeling keenly, but not feeling 
morbidly ; thinking clearly, but thinking no 
evil. And this Miss Calhoun precisely shows: 
she is in the part completely. Yane is so verj 
poor a character — even as a good-for-nothing, 
he is so thin and unsabstantial — ^that Kr« 
Barrymore's powers, whatever they may he, 
have no scope. Pomander is a small part 
perhaps for Mr. Forbes Bx>bert8on, but it 
is one in which he shows no deficiencj; 
Mr. Brookfield and Mr. Kemble play twfl 
character parts : that of CoUey Gibber in hii 
old age, almost in his dotage, and that of on< 
Mr. Surly, a Society critic whose reputatiol 
is based not on his being discriminating, bal 
on his beiog disagreeable. Both actors pre 
sent the most engaging studies of thi 
dramatis perBonae they assume. Indeed 
'* Masks and Faces" — and its present pe]C 
f ormance perhaps above all others — ^is rich i 
character pictures of last century Ufe. Tha 
is another interest of the play, and it may b< 
after all, not the least important. For li th 
interest in Triplet's troubles is genuine, th 
author's study of Peg Woffington — ^at tb 
moment of her life, presumably, when sh 
had just ceased to be the mistress of GarriQ 
— ^is not absolutely thorough. Our sympa 
thies go chiefly with Mabel Yane, and are, c 
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course, meant to go with her. Yet, when 
she withdraws with her recovered lord — who 
will break ont again before very long, in 
Huntingdon — and Peg Woffington, who 
loved him too, and foolishly, is left alone, 
Peg Wofftngton asks, " What will become of 
me? What am I to do?" The curtain falls, 
and nobodj has answered Mistress Woffing- 
ton's question. Fesdekick Wedmokb. 



I 



8TA0E NOTES. 



There is a singnlarly sensible stage article 
by Mr. Hamilton AidS in the March number of 
the Nineteenth Century ^ which is doubly welcome 
after the foolish contribution of tbe present 
liord Lytton. Mr. Aid^ does not deal with 
I>>rd Lytton at all. Lord Lytton has been 
vofflciently dealt with and disposed of already. 
He treats, instead, the general question whether 
the stage is a profession worthily inviting 
young gentle people to its ranks, and, inci- 
dentally, he answers something of what Mr. 
Bumand lately said in its disparagement, and 
replies effectively to what was for once the 
ugly cynicism of the always frank Mr. Hol- 
lingshead. 

Last week we noticed at length the per- 
formance of Browning's *' A Blot in the 
'Scutcheon," by Mr. Lawrence Barrett's com- 
pany in New York. We learn that the play 
will be given this month in Boston. Mr. 
Barrett's engagements in America will prevent 
his appearance in London this year. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 



There was an interesting, if not very exciting 
conceit last Saturday at the Crystal Palace. 
A concert-overture (No. 6 in A), by Mr. T. 
Wing^ham, was given for the first tune. The 
themesaremelodious, the form exceedingly clear, 
and the orchestration bright and showy. The 
composer writes in a natural and flowing style, 
and his music is therefore pleasing, and, of its 
kind, satisfactory. Madame Agnes M^lar, a 
j»apil of Herr Beinecke, and afterwards of 
Madame Schumann, performed Beethoven's 
pianoforte concerto in C minor— an early but fine 
work of the composer's which is too seldom 
heard. The lady played in a quiet but intelligent 
manner. The opening Allegro was certainly 
given without the hrioy but in the two foUow- 
mg^ movements Madame Millar was heard to 
greater advanti^. She afterwards gave some 
short solos. The D minor symphony of 
Schnmann was magnificently performed by the 
band, mider Mr. Manns's direction : it is plea- 
cant to note the earnestness with which he 
conducts Schumann's music, and the eagerness 
with vrliich it is followed by the audience. 
The vocalists were Madame Sophie Lowe, Miss 
Skkerwin^ and Miss Lena Little. 

The last Monday popidar concert may be 
briery described. There were two favourite 
qoarteta, Beethoven in E flat (op. 74) and 
Haydn in D (op. 64, no. 1), both admirably 
interT>reted wiui Herr Joachim as leader. 
Fauer played Mendelssohn's " Scherzo 
Capriccio,'* in F sharp minor, and also 
" Andante and Presto Agitato." He was 
bAppy in the letter than in the spirit 
of the f43rmer; the second piece he gave 
vith Rr«at spirit, and at the dose was 
three times. The enoore was thus 
him; he played Mendelssohn's 
(op. 16, no. 2). Herr Joachim 
mierprewc:^ with his usual success Spohr's 
Koena Cantante. Mr. Santley was the vocalist ; 
t« san£^ Bchmnann's fine scena **Belshazzar," 



interpreted by Mr. Sydney Naylor. Mr. 
Santley also sang Gounod's "Le nom de 
Marie." 

We generally attend the performances of the 
Hackney Ohond Association, but neither time 
nor space will admit of our noticing all the 
good work which is being done in the cause of 
musical art by suburban choral societies. 
Last Tuesday we heard the first half of the 
performance of '*The Rose of Sharon" at the 
Bow and Bromley Institute, under the direction 
of Mr. MoNaught. It was rather bold of the 
conductor to annoimce a work of this kind for 
an East-end audience ; for, although the oratorio 
has met with great success at St. James's Hall 
and at the Crystal Palace under the composer's 
immediate supervision, it cannot yet be regarded 
as a popular favourite. The performance on 
Tuesday was in many respects very good. 
There are some first-rate singers in the choir, 
there is no lack of energy, and, since we last 
heard them, they have much improved in the 
matter of delicacy and in attention to marks of 
light and shade. Mr. McNaught deserves 
praise for the way in which he is training the 
Bow and Bromley choir. The solo vocalists 
were Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Hilda Wilson, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Watkin Mills. 

The Heckmann quartet party gave their third 
and last concert at the Princes' Hall on Tuesday 
evening. The programme was entirely devoted 
to Beethoven. Frau Heckmann played the G 
minor variations and, with her husband, the 
Kreutzer Sonata ; in the latter work both per- 
formers dispensed with the book. The lady plays 
neatly and intelligently, but lacks the strength 
and technique which are requisite for so long 
and difficult a work. The concert concluded 
with the great Quartet in C sharp miuor 
(op 131). At the close the players were much 
applauded. The four artists, by constantly 
working and performing together, interpret 



quite accurately, described. Our author's ad« 
miration for Mendelssohn, indeed, transcends all 
bounds, for on p. 127 he speaks of that composer's 
youthful work, " Son and Stranger," as a ** pro- 
digy of genius and mastery. " We could point to 
many a line, and take exception to the opinions 
expressed, but we pass on to what appears to 
us the chief blot in the book. Of course it is 
well known that Sir Qeorge is no admirer 
either of Wagner's music or of hit theories. His 
very antipathy to the composer ought to have 
made him weigh carefully every word which, 
he wrote about one of the most notable men 
of the niueteenth century. The paiagraph on 
p. 132, however, riiows not only that he' can 
see nolhing great in Wagner, but that he has 
done his best to prevent others from under-, 
standing and appreciating the art-work of the 
Bayreuth master. We regret this, for on 
musical subjects generally Sir G. Macfarren ii 
an authority; and an article written for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica will be read by many 
as gospel. Wagner's career was a remark- 
able one ; he had, it is true, some kind 
friends, but many enemies. In spite of 
every difficulty he struggled manfully onwards, 
producing works which, by their very power 
and originality, {)roduced opposition begotten 
of ignorance and jealousy ; but he lived to see 
his art- work understood and admired through- 
out Europe and America. Take, for example, 
London. Has Sir Qeorge ever seen the crowded 
theatres when Mr. Carl Bosa or Herr Bichter 
announces a Wagner night ? Has he ever heard 
the applause when, at the Bichter and at other 
concerts, Wagner music is performed ? Has he 
read what many men of judgment and position 
have written about Wagner ? One would miagine 
not, or surely he would not merely have made a 
few depreciating remarks about uie composer, 
followed by an expression of regret at having 
spent '' so many words" on an '* individual" 



the music, as it were, with one mind and one whose notoriety he admits is great, but whose 
spirit. Their visit to England has been a short I merit he regaros as small. Sir George is free 



but apparently a successful one. The hall on 
the last evening was crowded. 

J. S. Shedlook. 
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RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Musical History. By G. A. Macfarren. (Edin- 
burgh: Adam & Charles Black.) The writer 
informs us in the Preface that this little book is 
a reprint, with amplifications, of an article in 
the current edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Within a very short space the 
author has compressed a large amount of 
information. He '* attempts to sketch in broad 
outline the history of music in Europe during 
the last twenty-five centuries." He commences 
with Pythagoras and ends with Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. It is comparatively easy to condense 
musical history before the Benascence, which 
awoke '* the long sleeping past," but exceed- 
ingly difficult, with limited space, to do justice 
to the ever-increasing number of noted musi- 
cians since that period. Sir G. Macfarren has 
a very terse and, at times, forcible style ; and 
when he is discoursing of knotty points 
of Greek music, church modes, or of the 
old contrapuntists; or when, in connexion 
with the names of Bameau or Alfred Day, 
he is discussing questions of theory, we 
find all he has to say of great value and 
interest. But we cannot accept his " outline " 
of the history of musical art since the time of 
Beethoven. Indeed, one or two of his state- 
ments about the Bonn master are, to use a mild 
expression, strange. He devotes eighteen lines 
to Mendelssohn, and eight to Schumann. The 
proportion is scarcely a fair one, and, indeed, 
if the names were transposed, the Mendels- 
sohn paragraph relating to Schumann, and 



to hold whatever opinions he likes about the 
so-called music of the future, but he was bound 
to give a fair, dispassionate account of Wagner ; 
and this, we maintain, he has not done. It is 
not only in what he says relating directly to 
the subject, but in many other ways in various 
parts of the book that he shows the bias and 
bitterness of his mind. It is curious that he only 
notices Wagner's great contemporary, Berlioz, 
in the roll of names at the end of the volume. 
In a foot-note (p. 36) mention is made 
of various schools for musical education, but 
nothing is said either about the Gxuldhall School 
or the Boyal College of Music. Again, in the 
account of English Opera, the writer ought not 
to have omitted his own name from the list 
given. In 1846, 1849, and at later dates he 
produced many successful works. 

J. S. Shedlock. 



MUSIC NOTES. 

The first number of a new periodical, entitled 
The Quarterly Musical Review, appeared last 
month. It is published by John Heywood, 
Deansffate, & Bidgefield, at Manchester, and 
edited by the well-known musician and writer, 
Heniy HUes, Mu8.Doo. This new journal is 
established '* for the advance of musical cul- 
ture." No. 1 contains articles by Mr. W. A. 
Barrett and Mr. H. Fisher on *' Native Musical 
Art," and on *' Educational plaos in Music . 
Teaching." Mr. F. Corder contributes a clever, 
racy, though somewhat radical, article on ' ' The 
Future of the Symphony." This, and the in- 
teresting article on ''Modulation" by the 
editor seem to provoke controversy, into which, 
however, we are told " the Review will not be 
suffered to degenerate." We sincerely hope the 
journal will be so conducted as to command 
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LITERATURE. 

Mtriut the Epieurean, his Sensations and 
Ideas. Bj Walter Pater. In 2 vols. 
(Macmillan.) 
OfB is strongly reminded in this book of Mr. 
Pater's— the most important and rastained 
work that he has yet offered to the public — 
of an earlier fragment, of '' The Child in the 
House/' which he contributed some six years 
ago to MaemtUan's Magazine, and which has 
not Ttt been republished. In '' The Child in 
the House," in the young "Florian Deleal," 
ve fiod the initial sketch — ^truly a '' finished " 
one— for this portrait of ''Marius the Epi- 
eum." The sketch, as is the way with 
utiits, is altered, expanded, tzaoed in fuller 
detail in the picture ; yet, substantially, the 
penoDalit^ portrayed is the same, though 
changed m aspect, by this or that new dis- 
pontioQ of light or shadow, by this or the other 
new cDTironment of time and circumstance, 
▼hieb, in our ''each and all" of things, 
aodifles and alters the subject. Florian was 
an English child. The career of his soul was 
followed no farther than the period of early 
yonth. The things that moulded him were, of 
coarse, no formal philosophies — nothing in the 
remotest degree doctrinal — ^but only the un- 
copscioaaly received impressions of external 
^^ings, impinging, moment by moment, upon 
^ original and sensitive nature — ^these and 
the instructions of his elders, which also were 
veceiTed in a childlike, and so unconscious, 
^ftj- The career of Marius, on the other 
hand, is detailed in fullest circumstance from 
childhood to death in early manhood, and the 
'wwd deals not only with the influences 
'Mdred passirely by the open mind of child- 
hood, and their effects, but also, with the 
c<tt8ciou8 acceptance and consequent operation 
of Tarious systems of belief — of one and the 
flther accepted form of philosophy. 

The Marius of the present book is a young 
Italian, bom towards the end of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. The place which for him 
'^'▼M the same true, quiet uses of a home 
^ the "old house" in England did for 
IHorian is his ancestral dwelling, half yilla, 
half farm, nested safely on the slopes of 
Ifuia. Here he leads a secluded childJiiood, 
his mind, originally grave and earnest, being 
toned yet more strongly into its natural 
hent by the peace of the country which sur- 
'onods lum, by the influences of the old- 
^d religion in whose ceremonials he per- 
■0^ as head of his family, an official and 
P|wly part, and by the earnest words that 
^ St tunes from the lips of his devout and 
pniB-minded mother. 

. ^ ^^ ^ *^® temple of Aesculapius among 
«e bills of Etruria, made for the cure of 
■>«e trivial malady, marks the culminating 
PoQit ol the influence upon him of his ances- 
"U religioD : and, after the death of his 



mother, he passes to the town of Pisa, to I the experiences, of life. '' To live in the 



begin his school life, to be environed by an 
altogether new set of surroundings, and sub- 
jected to what they bring. 

Here his great friend is one Flavian, a 
youth of beautiful figure and brilliant parts, 
a boy prematurely touched with the vices of 
manhood, and representative, in some sort, of 
that more ignoble development of Epicurean- 
ism in which it becomes a doctrine of mere 
revolt and indulgence, in contrast to that 
high, restrained, and temperate form of the 
philosophy which was that of the master 
himself, and which became that of his follower 
Marius. In the company of Flavian, Marius 
studies Greek, is inituited into the things of 
literature and art, and begins to partake of 
the many-coloured experiences of the actual 
life that surrounds him. Gradually 

" he was acquiring — what it is the chief f auc- 
tion of all higher education to teach — a system 
or art, namely, of so relieving the ideal or 
poetic traits, the elements of distinction, in our 
every-day life— of so exclusively living in 
them— that the unadorned remainaer of it, the 
mere drift and dSbris of life, becomes as though 
it were not. And the oonsoiousneas of this 
aim came with the reading of one particular 
book, then fresh in the world, with which he 
fell in about this time. 



It was the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, 
whose strange, beautiful, romantic tales the 
two boys read in company, and of whose 
" Cupid and Psyche " the author gives us 
a lovely English version. 

Time goes on; and presently Flavian is 
smitten with the plague and passes away. 
The grief for the loss of his friend leads 
Marius to the study of the old and the con- 
temporary philosophies, that he may find 
" what they had to say concerning that strange 
fiuttering creature " the soul of man, and its 
fate ; and so it seemed, at first, as if his care 
for poetry were gone; but, really, he was 
secluding himself 

''in a severe intellectual meditation, the salt of 
poetry, without which all the more serious 
charm is lacking to that imaginative world, 
which, for him, had revealed it^lf earlier in a 
spontaneous surrender to the dominion of out- 
ward impressions." 

The next chapter of his life opens with the 
summons which caUs him to Home in the 
capacity of an amanuensis to the emperor; 
and during the journey he meets with the 
young centurion Cornelius, who becomes his 
friend and a powerfully operative figure in 
his life. To the noble personality of Marcus 
Aurelius Marius finds himself strongly 
attracted. He discovers in him just such an 
exceptionally perfected example of the best 
issues of a Stoic's creed, as he himself had 
become of the Epicurean's, a man in whom, 
moreover, the fruit of philosophic culture 
derived an added sweetness from the com- 
mingling with it, in lingering traces, of 
some such simpler ancestral faith as, in 
his own case, had cast over his Epicurean- 
ism a solemnity which gave to it. a finer 
grace. And yet something was wanting in 
this truly imperial Stoic. Was not his creed 
defective somewhere; did it not possess too 
little potency to develop all the brighter 
possibilities of the man's nature ? And daily 
Marius becomes more firmly entrenched in 
his own mode of regarding the spectacle, 



concrete ; to be sure at least of one's hold of 
that " — ^this must be his aim. Once he was 
present at the amphitheatre, and there sat 
Aurelius, '< for the most part, indeed, actually 
averting his eyes from the show, reading or 
writing on matters of public business, yet, 
after all, indifferent." Ah! and had this 
good man's vaunted Stoicism carried him no 
further on the road to perfection than this ? 
If the emperor had been even as himself, '' a 
humble follower of the eye," had he but 
simply seen the shows of visible things, and 
simply received their instinctive and inmie- 
diate teaching, would this indifference have 
been possible ? Must he not then have felt 
every wound of bleeding beast even as though 
it pierced his own breast ? 

Yes, and for Marius his own simple phi- 
losophy of sight seemed, at times, to carry 
him into very holy places, into a recognition, 
more intimate and personal than any merely 
pantheistic one, of some *' presence not to be 
put by" — such as Wordsworth, too, in his 
day, was conscious of in his communings with 
material things — of some unseen friend ever 
by his side, shaping all his ways to a 
right and orderly issue. The feeling would 
come to him, intermittently at least, in this 
and that accepted season. He would be 
sitting in an olive-garden near Eome, on a 
day when all in earth and heaven were in 
gentlest equilibrium, in sweetest play and 
interchange of mutual help. And then, 
reviewing his past life, so filled with gracious 
experiences, it would seem as though 

" Through a dreamy land he could see himself 
moving, as if in another Ufe, detached from the 
present, and like another person, through all 
his fortunes and misfortunes, passing from 
point to point, weeping or delighted, escaping 
from various dangers. And the vision brought, 
first of all, a forcible impulse of nothing else 
than gratitude, as if he must actually look 
round for some one to share his joy with — to 
whom he might tell of it as a relief. . . . 
In his deepest apparent solitude there had been 
rich entertainment. It was as if there was 
not one, but two wayfarers, side by side, visible 
there across the plain, as he indulged his fancy. 
A bird came and sang among the wattled 
hedge-roses ; an animal feeding crept nearer ; 
the child who kept it was gazing qmetly ; and 
the scene and the hour still conspiring, he 
passed from that mere fantasy of a self not 
idmself , beside him in his coming and going, 
to those divinations of a breath of the spirit, 
at work in all things, of which there had oeen 
glimpses for him from time to time in his old 
philosophic readings — ^in Plato, in Aristotle, 
and others — ^last but not least in Aurelius. 
Through one refieotion upon another, he passed 
from those iostinotive feeliags or divinations, to 
the thoughts which articulate and give them 
logical ooiudstency, and formulate at last, out 
of our experiences of our own and the world's 
life, that reasonable Ideal, which the Old Testa- 
ment calls the Creator, and the Greek philoso- 
phers Eternal Beason, and the New Testament 
the Father of Ifen— as one builds up from aot 
and word and expression of the friend aotmaUy 
visible at one's side an ideal of the spirit within 
him." 

And now Marius is brought into something 
like connexion with the Christian com- 
munity which lived, greatly secluded, in 
Bome, and of whose very existence he had 
hitherto been hardly aware. But, all un- 
known to him, Cornelius was a member of 
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tfu# oopw^BJ^y ; &b4 the Tirgjnal J97 which 
43|Bf9Q^4io ilhu»iJ9« t|^ oeplainoijL's jDuth with 
% 9ff!^ ^lan iMitbiy hrightnei^, a 107 ^ 
gaia^Lsf whofl^ iO»iii^ hi« fdend hag atis^ 
ifm^^^ig vas BOW |MEplaui«d and reflecjtef 
W tha ezpreBsioa which he saw on attusf: 
£3irifitaa& faces — ^heard in their songs even — 

" an expression not altogether of mirth, yet oi 
a woaderfol hap|)ine8S — the blithe expansion 
of a ipj^ soul an x>eople upon whom some 
all-subduing experience had wrought heroically, 
and who still reipembered • • • the hour of ^ 
great deUveranoe,^' 

As he makes eloper acqndbtance with the 
members oi the comnmnity, their attractiyer 
ness for him grows and deepens. Still, an4 
to the very last, he regards Ghristiaaity 
mainly as a spectacle from the outside ; into 
its very life he hardly penetrates. Had he 
]been confronted with the stem doctrines 
which lie at the root of the Christian 
philosophy, with its first and final dictum 
that he who loves his own life will lose it, 
his sensuous nature must have started back 
astonished and repelled. 

But longer hfe was wanting for Christianity 
to rereal itsdf to him in its entirety. 
Hujuourp come to the Church in Eome that 
persecution has blazed forth afresh in Lyons 
and Vienna, and a profound melancholy 
seizes on Marius at the thought of all this 
vast increase, through the mere wanton cruelty 
of man, of the world's inevitable grief. 
Watching the triumphal return of Aurelius 
from the Northern wars, he turns away from 
the pageant in loathing, and returns to his 
quiet country home, where a vague suspicion 
^rowi? upon him that his end is near, that he 
will probably be the last of his race. Fnder 
the influence of this feeling he enters the 
mortuary chapel of his ancestors, and solemnly 
consigns to the earth the urns that contain 
their ashes. He then starts on his return to 
Home, in company with his friend Cornelius. 
On the way they are seized by the populace, 
whom the horrors of a plague and the 
occurrence of an earthquake have stung into 
violent hatred of the Christians, whose im- 
piety, they believe, has drawn down the 
wiath of tiho higher powers. Appealing, as 
Boman citizens, to be tried in the capital, the 
two friends are hurried on to Bome; but 
durjag the loumey Marius bribes the guard 
§nd arrf^ges the escape of Cornelius, ostensibly 
that he may use ^b influence in high quarters 
^fid pfopura the release of both. Left alone, 
mi subjected to the hardships of the journey, 
tha health of Ifarius speedily fails. He is 
abandaned by his escort at some hamlet by the 
way, and there dies, tended by the Christians 
of die place, anointed with their consecrated oil, 
^d with tne mystic bread of their sacrament 
laid between his lips : thus initiated, not un- 
worthily, into their company, for in the final 
action of his Uf e he had embodied, though but 
half consciously, their central doctrine of self- 
sacrifice. He had indeed laid down his life 
lor his friend. 

Such is a slight sketch of the life of 
'* Marius the Epicurean "; one very inadequate 
indeed, lor no brief retum^y that will be at all 
aatisfaetory , can be given of a true and finished 
work of art, in which each slightest touch 
adds something to the general effect, in which 
an single word fails of its definitely'etdcidated 
nmiU. With comparatively little action, 



with hardly any display of the more ordinary 
human emotions — ^with, for instance, scarcelr 
a reference in it to sexual love, the booK 
never fails of interest. It is attractive 
through the author's vivid sense of beauty, 
through his constant mode of throwing even 
the processes of thought into a concrete an^ 
pictured form. Its personalities seem nof; 
quite the historical Stoic Aurelius, hardly the 
possibly historical Epicurean Marine: they 
are raised a little, refined on a little, set o^ 
a somewhat higher plane than that of mere 
actuality. They come to u£ with a certaii|L 
sense of strangeness : homely touches, here or 
there, make us recognised their human nearr 
ness ; yet their treatment ijs as far removed 
as it could well be from the crude realism 
that is so commonly substituted for delicate 
artistry, and the cry for which is one of the 
most unreasoning of the cants of our time. 

The exposition of epicureanism which these 
*' sensations and ideas '' of Marius present is 
more complete than anv the author has hitherto 
given ; fuller, also, of '' gentleness and sweet 
reasonableness," more fairly perceptive of the 
difficulties and weaknesses of a philosophy 
which manifestly is a scheme of things tiiii 
possesses the strongest personal attractions for 
the writer, and the most serious claims, in his 
view, to be considered as a guide towards a 
right practice of life. He admits that a career 
ordered with the aim of making each moment 
rich, many-coloured, and full of exquisite 
experiences, is open to the constant dread, to 
the final certainty, that the last of all these 
moments may come, must come ; and surely it 
can be no perfect philosophy which leaves its 
followers Hable to be startled by each possible 
chance of every day, by every falling stone 
that grazes their heel, and which permits their 
whole life to be shadowed with the terror 
of its certain end. We have no due promi- 
nence given to the fact that this delicate Epi- 
cureanism is possible only to the few, and that 
even they at any moment may be prevented 
by disease or mischance from participation 
in it ; nor does the author lay sufficient 
stress upon the dangers that beset such a 
life: the temptation to seclude one's self in 
some lovely '^ palace of art," regardless 
of surrounding misery — a danger from which 
Marius was saved mainly by the excep- 
tionally sweet admixture in him of the 
originid constituents of his nature. Again, 
the favourite doctrines of the book — that the 
means, not the end, is the main thing, that 
life should be a jealous calculation of loss and 
gain, so that each moment may yield its 
utmost, it most refined, product — do these not* 
smite on the very fice the highest life of 
man? Can all this preoccupation with sdf 
have any absorbing place in a right human 
life ? Is it not in quite another fashion that 
the chosen spirits of the race have lived, 
with a fine unconsciousness which hungered 
and thirsted after righteousness itself, and not 
after any exquisite moments that righteous- 
ness might bring either now or in the future ? 
And surely an absorption in some high and 
impersonal aim, the kindling of a man's whole 
soul and effort towards it, delivers him, as 
nothing else in the world can, from the fear 
of deatii, so that, as Lord Bacon says, when 
his endi^comes, he is like one smitten down 
''in hot blood," in the fervour of battle ; he 
falls, yet feels no wound. 



B'o, the Epicureanism which finds sack 
calm and delicate exposition in the hook can 
be no permanent dwelling-place of the human 
spirit. It may, indeed, aflord a healthful 
corrective to many crude and unlovely ten- 
dencies of modern thought. In a mood 0! wise 
eclecticism we may receive much from it, may 
linger for a while in its charmed and golden, 
though enervating air ; but if we would pre- 
serve our spiritual health we must press 
onwards, and breathe the more bracing atmo- 
sphere of sterner upland places. 

As we should expect from the philosophy 
of the book, which is so constantly ooou- 
pied with the concrete, the visible, the 
tangible, its descriptions of mai, of land- 
scape, are especially varied and beautiful. 
Eor instance of this we may turn to the 
chapter which describes the feast given in 
honour of Apuleius: a very Tadema in its 
perfection of finish, in its legitimate and 
artiat-like use of ardiaeological knowledge 
for the purposes of mere present beauty ; a 
Tadema, too, in its delighted preoccupation 
with the lovely details of precious objects ol 
still-life, with the ''togas of altogether lost 
hue and texture," the '' crystal cups dark- 
ened with old wine," and the ^' dusky fires 
of the rare twelve-petalled roses." 

As an example of the pregnant brevity 
with which Mr. Pater can reproduce a land- 
scape, we may take the following — a view 
from the house of Cecilia, the Christian 
widow of Bome : 

''The orchard or meadow through which their 
path lay, was already srey in the dewy twilight, 
though the western sky, in which the greater 
stars were visible, was still afloat with ruddy 
splendour, seeming to repress hy contrail ikt 
colouring of all earthly things^ yet with the aeiuc 
0/ a great richness lingering in their sJiadows,^* 

And the landscape is always linked— as 
nature, to be intimate and touching, must 
ever be — ^with humanity. Th« passage con- 
tinues : 

''Just then the voices of the singers, a 'voice 
of joy and health,' concentrate themaelveB, 
with a solemn antistrophic movement, into an 
evening, or 'candle' hymn — the hymn of iht 
kindling of the lamp. It w^is like the evening 
itself, its hopes ana fears, and the stars shining 
in the midst of it, made audible." 

Before closing, a word should be said as to 
the style of the book — a style of perfectly 
finished beauty, full of an exquisite restraint, 
and, after all, only the fitting and adequate 
expression of the exactest thinking. The 
author's style is like that of his own Fronto, 
in whose lectures, he says, ** subtle un- 
expected meanings were brought out by 
&miliar words." It is so easy and appa* 
rently unlaboured in its flow that it seemi 
like mere spontaneous talk-— K>nly become 
strangely select, as though ordered, by 8om< 
happy chance, with uncommon sweetness 
The wise labour that has been spent upon th< 
book has effaced all marks of labour; but 
undoubtedly, each sentence has been ofte] 
touched by the file which, to use an expres 
sion that the author is fond of repeating 
adds more than value for each particle of goh 
which it removes. As we read the page 
characterised by such unfailing fitness 

Shrase, finished from their first to their fimi 
ne with a flawless perfection which on 
demands in the brief lyrio of a master, bt 
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harfly looks for in a prose work of extended 
length, we find fax more than the justification 
ot the author's long cessation from slighter 
literary efforts — a continned silence which has 
been felt, at least hy some lovers of sweet and 
^ted EDglish, as nothing less than a real 
penonal loss. J. M. 0ba.t. 



The LimiU of Individual Liberty. By Francis 
G. Montagae. (Eivingtons.) 

Thxb is a very suggestive and thonghtfol hook 
upon a sabjeot of profound interest to English- 
m^. Itiaoi the order of works which may 
be called reflective : that is, without pretend- 
ing to be a formal philosophy, it approaches 
vith philosophic temper and method theories, 
and ideas, and projects current in politics. 
Mr. Montague writes a very clear-cut and 
forcible style, rich in concrete illustration, 
and often eloquent. The only fault of it is 
that it is too sustained — ^has too few ups and 
downs. One result is that the book needs to 
be read more alowly than most people like, 
bat not more than it deserves. The range 
which it covers is of course more or less the 
same as tliat of MUl's famous essay and Sir 
I F. Stephen's well-known book, from which 
Kr. Montague lias learnt much ; but it treats 
the problem tram a different point of view. 

The doctrine of liberty as stated by Mill is 
itill almost an article of faith. No real proof 
wu ever given of it, but it won assent 
beeaose it satisfied the intellectual needs of a 
time of privilege and artificial restraints. 
Even now, in spite of Sir James Stephen's 
objections, drawn from facts and conmion 
%&K (not without something of the brutality 
of OQDUBon sense), it has not been really 
"haken by argument. But there are signs 
that it is wearing out. A long series of 
l«^iUtive acts, both here and abroad, have 
^ ocmtradicted the belief that the state is 
flo more than the policeman of society. Some 
people have been set thinking by this, and, 
conaeqaently, there are fewer now than b^ore 
who are certain of the ordinary doctrine. But 
there is as yet no popular theory to take its 
place, and Mr. Montague's book may help to 
ripply the want. 

&• Montague rightly holds that for a 
theory of freedom, which is ** a theory of the 
^B^tioDs subsisting between the individual 
««i society," we must first understand what 
the individual and society really are. These 
tvo words illustrate a disadvantage attendant 
^ the enormous merit which our great 
bgliah philosophers had of writing the 
Jl^'^uury plain languid of the people. 
^I^^'fflion words were us«i without examina- 
tion, and when restricted to any one sense 
J^ved credit for their other associations. 
Ihm society could be supposed to be an 
'^S'^egate of individuals, which gave it its 
^ttracter, because these individuals were 
^tly credited with qualities with which we 
ve {anuliar in the full-blown member of a' 
^^' The contention of this book is that 
ve must make no such assumption, but take 
the iadiridual for what he is. 

But before this analysis Mr. Montague 
J^wi in an excellent chapter (ii.) how this 
hHief in the individual as the independent 
JJ^tof society grew up and develop. It 
ott bid along hifltory. It began with the 



mediaeval separation ef 'things temporal, 
which was the business of the State, from 
things spiritual, which concerned only him-f 
self and God, or the Church. It was ac- 
centuated by the doctrine of private judg- 
ment held by the Reformation. Sacon 
introduced this way of thinking as a definite 
method into English philesophy, and after 
running through many phases it was made 
popular as a theory of society by the teaching 
of the economists. Nowadays this, which we 
may call the Protestant, theory of politics 
has been modified in the light ci science, 
and is held as the sociological theory which 
regards society as evolving £rom the inoividual 
by a natural process. 

A great variety of arguments is brought to 
bear (chap, iii.) on this theory, to show that 
the character of the individual does not 
explain society, but rather the reverse is true, 
or the two are, in fact, inseparable. You 
may look at man's bodily coni^tution, or at 
his language, or his law, or science, or art, 
or religion, and all alike show that if you 
take away what he owes to others, ei&er 
because he wants them, or they want him, 
there is nothing of him left. This goes to 
prove that the progress of the individual and 
society must be studied together, because what 
distinguishes the members of a society from 
those of a natural organism is that each of 
the former is imbued with the idea of the 
whole in which he lives. This, we suppose, 
is what is meant by calling him rational and 
conscious, and it is a real answer to Mr. 
Spencer, though his disciples are sure not to 
accept it, because their master is not really so 
one-sided and consistent as Mr. Montc^e 
thinksy but many-sided and inconsistent. 

Here is a point of view from which to treat 
the questions raised by Mill's essty, and 
chaps, v., vi. and vii. deal with these questions 
of Individuality, the Function of the State, 
and Liberty of Action and DiscussioiL respec- 
tively. Plainly, the answer must be very 
different from the current ones. Society can 
now no longer be regarded as existing in order 
to keep in check persons who, but tiiat they 
are so quarrelsome and grasping, might be 
1^ to themselves : it is their educator. '< The 
rule of life* is not competitaon, but co-opera- 
tion " ; and the state does not regulate the 
former, but organises the latter. It has to 
further the life of its members, and it does so 
by helping them to do what they cannot do 
for tiiemselves. In doing this, it must, of 
course, be guided by practical consideratiens 
of how far the citizen really is impotent, and, 
in any case, it wiU try <^ to raise his ideas 
more than his condition ; not to supersede his 
energies, but direct them into nobler courses." 
A host of practical consequences seem to Mr. 
Montague to follow from this. He would 
have s&te education — primary and secondary 
— a national theatre, cheap houses for the 
poor, a graduated taxation, and, especially, he 
would Imve an endowed church. Here there 
is room for many opinions. With respect to 
the last point, Mr. Montague would endow 
not one sect only, but all sects which have a 
real community of belief. This wt>uld in- 
clude in Englfloid, '' aU the great Protestant 
sects, though perhaps not the Catholic or the 
Jewish Church." The argument is forcibly 
put, but we think that — ^both here and on 
p. 169, where it is said^ in favour of a state 



chuveh generally, that men need a churoh 
because they are doomed to fail in carrying 
out the ideal — ^the distinction is overlooked 
between religiim, as such, and the church, 
which is organised religion. Men need reli- 
gion in fact because of the ideal, but tiiey 
need a church in order to conununicate it. 
The argument, thus put, does require a 
national church, but hardly several. 

The central question — how far action and 
discussion .should be unrestrained — ^is solved 
similarly (chap. vii. ). Mr. Montague's answer 
is not ve^ difierent from that of Sir James 
Stephen. The distinction of self-regarding 
and social acts is, of course, untenable on his 
principles, and he connects it ingeniously 
with the notion of a social contract. Equally 
inconsistent with these principles, as, indeed, 
with common sense, is the belief that the 
state must not remove from the individual 
temptations to go wrong or chances of failure. 
He would leave the individual unrestrained 
enough for responsibility, without allowing 
him to claim a freedom which he may use 
to immoral purposes. When and how the 
state may interfere will be a matter for the 
practical consideration of the stateaman. He 
will take into account such things as these : 
how rough the procedure of punistonent really 
is, what chances there are of successful coercion 
in any given state of pubUc opinion ; whether 
difPerences of circumstances may not demand 
difEerent action for different individuals, and 
the like. In the matter of discussion this 
will practically mean complete liberty, except 
in cases of fiagrant incitement to immorality. 
But in other matters the results may be very 
different, and in any case we shall have a 
right theory of why it is proper to abstain 
from interference. 

We have here one general criticism to make 
after having thus attempted to describe the 
position taken up in this book. It is sug- 
gested by a certain want of connexion 
between this last chapter and the m<»^ 
valuable one which precedes it. Mr. Mon- 
tague has explained what the individual and 
the state reidly are, and he has accurately 
defined the limits of individual liberty. But 
he should have cited a clear statement of what 
liberty itself is apart from its limitations. It 
is plconly something positive with him— dif- 
ferent from the merely negative license to 
follow your own ideas of what suits you 
best. We are left to infer tiiat liberty is, 
negatively expressed that absence of restraint 
which is compatible with the moral purpose 
of the state, or, positively expressed, thai it is 
the rational pursuit of a rational end which the 
state commends and on occasion enforces. 
Mr. Montague would not have made his work 
too abstract if he had added a few paragraphs 
in explanation of this point. 

It is asserted on p. 99 that the spirit of 
competition is simply the love of money. 
We demur to this as a misstatement of a 
truth. Competition among the labourers is 
the necessity of living, among others it is 
sometimes the love of importance and status, 
and sometimes it is the love of money ; but it is 
always the sign of a low ideal and of a dis^ 
organised society. The organisation of our 
society is, in fact, only a mech^ical one, and 
we are shapeless, and do not care very muc^ 
for one another. Doubtless Mr. Montague is 
rif^t in attributing to this and to our << un* 
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oonsoioiiB materialism " the laok of indiTidoal- 
itj which Mill deplored. But our space will 
not allow XLS to quote from his eloquent vin- 
dication of the social sentiment as the real 
nurse of greatness (chap, t., and especially 
pp. 119-124), or more than refer to his last 
chapter, in which he proves that it does not 
imply bureaucracy, which is only the accident 
of Continental history. S. Alexaitdeb. 



SeleetioM from the Letters and Correspondence 
of Sir James Bland Burgee^ with Notices of 
his Life. Edited by James Hufcton. 
(John Murray.) 

YsBT great interest must always attach to 
the foreign policy of the younger Pitt. Its 
importance is manifest, from its result of 
involving England in the greatest war of 
modem times ; without a thorough knowledge 
of it, it is impossible to estimate Pitt's great- 
ness, or to compare him with his father, 
Castlereagh, Canning, or Palmerston; and, 
above all, it would be hard to understand the 
position of England in the new Europe, which 
arose after the great French Bevolution, 
without examining minutely Pitt's attitude 
towards the new ideas. Sir James Bland 
Burges was Fnder-Secretary of State for 
Poreign Affairs under both Pitt's Foreign 
Secretaries, the Duke of Leeds and Lord 
Grenville, during one of the most momentous 
periods in the history of the world — ^from 1789 
to 1795— during the years which witnessed in 
France the spr^ of revolutionary ideas, the 
overthrow of the Monarchy, the Eeign of 
Terror, the victories of Dumouriez and 
Pichegru, and the establishment of the Direc- 
tory ; and it is with the most profound dis- 
appointment that historical students wiU read 
this volume and find that it contains nothing 
whatever of importance. It is not, of course, 
Mr* Hutton's fault that Sir James Burges was 
00 wrapped up in himself and his interests 
and petty political intrigues that he does not 
seem to have understood the greatness of the 
events which were passing around him, and 
that as editor he had only had materials placed 
at his disposal out of which he could make an 
interesting, not a valuable, book. This is the 
more disappointing in that vanity and weak- 
ness by no means prevent a man who has 
been mixed up in great political transactions 
from leaving valuable information about them. 
Burges's first patron, who introduced him to 
political life, was Francis, fifth Duke of 
Leeds, a man as vain and weak as himself, 
and yet he left the most valuable political 
memoranda, which were last year edited for 
the Camden Society by Mr. Oscar Browning, 
of which the importance becomes more and 
more evident on a more minute examination. 

Who, then, was this Sir James Bland 
Burges, who held such an important office at 
such a critical period, and yet looked upon it 
only as a step to a baronetcy and a sinecure post 
at Court? He was the only son of Comet 
George Burges, who was miUtary secretary 
to Gen. Bland in Scotland, and afterwards 
secretary and receiver-general at Gibraltar 
and a Commissioner of Excise for Scotland, 
by the Hon. Anne Somerville, daughter of 
the tenth Lord Somerville, and was bom at 
Gibraltar on June 8, 1752. He was educated 
at Edinburgh University, Westminster School, 
and University College, Oxford, where his 



tutor was Mr. William Scott, afterwards Lord 
Stowell, and, after making the grand tour of 
Europe, was called to the bar in 1777. In 
June 1777 he married the Hon. Elizabeth 
Noel, daughter of Lord Wentworth. A little 
later he was made a Commissioner in Bank- 
mptcy, and in 1780, the year after the 
death of his first wife, he married Anne, 
daughter of Col. Montolieu, Baron de Saint 
Hypolite. He paid far more attention to the 
duty of making valuable friends than to 
reading law, and attached himself to the 
young Marquis of Carmarthen, who was heir 
to the dukedom of Leeds, and believed to 
have a great future before him, in the hope 
of entering Parliament through his means. 
He had niade the acquaintance of Mr. Pitt 
during the Gordon riots at Lincoln's Inn, and 
when the ''boy," as his enemies called him, 
took office in December, 1783, with Lord 
Carmarthen as Secretary of State, Mr. Burges 
interested himself greatly in the gallant 
struggle against the overpowering parlia- 
mentary weight of the coalition. In his 
autobiographical notes he takes credit to 
himself for discovering that the Mutiny Bill 
was not a money bill, and for suggesting the 
idea of the famous Sinking Fund te Mr. Pitt 
from his old friend, Mr. Lamb ; and, as a 
reward, he was retumed to the House of 
Commons, in the interest of Lord Carmarthen, 
as M.P. for Helston in January, 1787. His 
first year or two in Parliament are really 
the most important of his whole career; 
he became ^ violent supporter of Warren 
Hastings, and until this correspondence was 
published was chiefly known to the general 
reader as the ''Mr. Burgess" who rose to 
answer Sheridan's great speech in the Com- 
mons, and who would move for the bill of 
costs of the Hastings trial. In 1789 he was 
appointed Under-Secretary for Foreign AiPairs 
under his friend. Lord Carmarthen ; and here, 
just when it might have been expected that 
he would do great things after his exhibition 
of independence in the House of Commons, 
the interest of his life diminishes and dis- 
appears. Enough has been said about the dis- 
appointing nature of this part of his public 
correspondence. He seems to have been a 
hard-working head-clerk, with a great idea 
of his own importance, but no real under- 
standing of the great events passing about 
him. On the resignation of the Duke of 
Leeds, as Lord Carmarthen had now become, 
for reasons which are fully analysed in his 
Political Memoranda, Mr. Burges was induced 
to remain in office under Lord Grenville in 
1791. For a time the two got on well 
together; but Lord Grenville was far too 
able a man to bear very long with a vain 
nonentity like Mr. Burges, and in 1795 he 
was given to undertand that his place was 
wanted, and offered the mission to Copen- 
hagen or Berne. These foreign appointments, 
however, he refused ; but he made good terms 
for himself, and retired with a baronetcy, the 
office of Enight Marshal of the Household, 
and a pension of £1,500 a year. From this 
time forward, for the last thirty years of his 
life, he lived on the fortunate result of his 
eight years' political life, chiefly occupied in 
writing immense epics, such as ''The Birth 
and Triumph of Love," ''Richard Coeur de 
Lion," "The Exodiad," and the "Dragon 
Enight," which nobody now even remembers. 



His eldest son was killed at the Btoroi o{ 
Burgos in 1812, and his second son was 
wounded^ at Waterloo ; and he himself, after 
a romantic third marriage with an early love 
Lady Margaret Fordyce, and succeedbg to 
the name and property of a Mr Limb, an 
old army agent and friend of his father^g, 
died on 11th October, 1824. Such was the 
life and career of Sir James Bland Bur^i^es 
(Lamb), Bart., Enight Marshal of His 
Majesty's Household, a vain and empty man, 
who was soon found wanting in the im- 
portant business of politics, but who took good 
care, in vulgar parlance, to feather his nest. 

It has been already said that the Burges 
Papers are without any historical value. They 
will never take their place beside the Wickham 
Papers, the Auckland Papers, the Political 
Memoranda of the Duke of Leeds, or each 
storehouses of facts as the GomwaUis Corre- 
spondence and the Castlereagh Despatches; 
but, nevertheless, they are decidedly worth 
reading, and full of interesting passages. 
Such, for instance, are the stories of the 
poverty and rich marriages of the tenth Lord 
Somerville, the captivity of Mr. GorgenTen 
with the pirate Angria, the night marriage of 
Gomet Burges with the Hon. Anne Somer- 
ville, the interview of James Bland Barges 
with Pope Glement XIY. when on the grand 
tour, the condition of Lincoln's Inn during 
the Gordon riots, and Mr. Pitt's defeat of 
Gibbon in argument ; interesting also is the 
account of Gol. Simcoe's government of Upper 
Ganada, Sir William Hamilton's description 
of the life of the Duke of Sussex at Naples, 
and the reception of Emma, Lady Hamilton, 
there, as weU as the romantic career oi Sir 
John Braithwaite, and the true story of the 
destruction of the 3 7th Hegiment in Flanden 
through the drunkenness of the Duke of York 
and the adjutant-general. Sir James Craig. 
Special notice, too, should be taken of the 
assertion that Pitt changed his attitude with 
regard to the impeachment of Warren Eas- 
tings at the instigation of Dundas, who feared 
the substitution of Hastings for himself at the 
Board of Gontrol, and of the very valuable 
pages on the condition and comparative rank 
of tJie King's and Gompany's officers on the 
coast of Goremandel, for which some informa- 
tion has been supplied by Mr. E. J. 'W^ade, 
ndscalled Mr. E. M. Wade, the accomplished 
assistant librarian at the India Office. In con- 
clusion, it may be said that Mr. Hutton has 
managed to compile a readable book out of the 
papers placed at his disposal, but he has cer- 
tainly not distinguiahed hinxself as an editor. 
Numerous mistakes of fact might be noticed 
in his foot-notes ; for instance, on p. 255, he 
repeats the old mistake, which has been 
corrected hundreds of times, that the Veng^ 
went down in the battle of June 1; ^ 
insists on calling Mr. Erskine Sir Thomas 
Erskine on p. 156 and in the Index; on 
p. 285, he calls Bunbury, the caricaturist, 
Banbury ; on p. 34, he remarks that Mr. 
Burges got a testamen at Oxford instead of a 
testamur; and on p. 160, he exhibits his 
political predilections in this truly extra- 
ordinary remark from an editor of historical 
papers: "Nowadays the views expressed bj 
Mr. Burges would by a oertain faction b( 
derided as Jingoism — ^their elegant synonyn 
for English manliness.'' 

H. MonaB Sikthjeks. 
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Tke Diseweries of America to the Tear 1525* 
By Arthur James Weise. (Bentley^) 

The scope of this book is so wide, and it 
embraceB such a yast field of literature, that 
it would he quite useless to attempt a detailed 
revievr of its contents. It is indeed itself a 
rerieWi which, careful and elaborate as it nn- 
doabtedly is, is jet by no means exhaustive, 
of the various statements of historical writers 
concerning the voyages of the persons whom 
x\iej believed to have been the discoverers of 
certain parts of the coast of America between 
Baffin's Bay and Tierra del Fuego. The 
author teUs us that the writing of this work 
required the personal examination of many 
old and rare books, manuscripts, and maps, 
besides the perusal of a large number of 
recent papers and publications relating to its 
inbject, and it is indeed abundantly evident 
that he has spared no pains in his laborious 
ondertaking. In some cases extracts are 
§iren either in the language of the writers 
or in faithful translations, so that the in- 
tended significance of the information can be 
perceiTcd, and students will thus be in a 
position to form their own impartial and un- 
biassed conclusions. Mr. Weise is evidently 
8 man of great research, and he has thus 
been enabled to bring together a great amount 
o! curious and rare information, which is illus- 
trated by twelve copies of rare maps, and 
farther enriched by copious annotations, the 
whole forming either a yaluable work of 
reference or an introduction to more extended 
study. 

The space devoted to pre-Columbian times 
uturally bears a small proportion to the rest 
of the volume, and it is possible that some 
persons of a fanciful turn of mind may be 
found, even in such a matter-of-fact age as 
'be present, who in their heart of hearts will 
▼ish that Mr. Weise had told us a little more 
shout the ancient red race and the wonderful 
^eitigesof an antique American civilisation 
which yet remain. From the first voyage of 
Columbus downwards we are on more or ' less 
solid ground ; but before the advent of that 
pat adventurer the known world was but an 
ulaud of light amid a mysterious region of 
^iifkness, which fancy might, and did, people 
St will with all manner of strange beings. The 
iA romance has long since vanished £rom our 
pro^ic world; but the charm of legendary 
^^^xiations which clings to the Mid£e Ages 
ftill enables us to look back to the dawn of 
hijtory as a kind of relief to the imagination. 
« is, however, no fancy, but an undoubted 
f^ t, that in the early ages America was one 
^the inhabited parts of the earth ; and Mr. 
Veise unhesitatingly adopts the theory, which 
^4-* lately found some favour in America, 
^t the circumstantial account of the lost 
Atlantic island given by Plato in his 
*Critia!»" rests on genuine historical tradi- 
^3n. He states, with amusing naiveii, that 
»hen, 

**»bont 670 years before the Christian era, 
wion, the oelebnted legislator of Qreece, 
^UA Egypt . . . the erudite priests of the 
ftnntry . . . commonioated to mm what they 
•■w learned from the records concerning the 
^^*mt peoples of the earth. . . . The sage of 
w*i>» was 80 deeply impressed with the un-- 



yj-^ionable valae of this strange information 
tilt be committed it to writing," 

k\ the MS. " dt Ust became the property of 



his descendant Plato, the Greek philosopher." 
In order *^ to give publicity to Solon's valu- 
able compilations, Plato, a short time before 
his own death, wrote that part of the un- 
finished dialogue entitled ' Gritias, or the At- 
lantic' \_sid]t in which appears the earliest 
known account of the ancient people of the 
western hemisphere." Mr. Weise also gives 
a literal tranuation of a large part of the 
** Gritias," the contents of which he finds no 
difficulty in accepting as history ; and he even 
goes so far as to see in the origin of the 
population of Atlantis from the marriage of 
Poseidon with a mortal woman an actual 
tradition of the unions between the sons of 
God and the daughters of men as related in 
Genesis. It is, of course, an extraordinary 
coincidence, that when the Spaniards began to 
explore the interior of the continent of America, 
they not only found populated provinces, great 
cities, temples, palaces, aqueducts, cimals, 
bridges, and causeways, but they also dis- 
covered the vestiges of an aboriginal people, 
among which were many massive tablets of stone 
covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions (now 
hopelessly undecipherable), picturing a past 
civilisation, for the rise and growth of which 
modem archaeologists have not yet satisfac- 
torily determined dates. And, when we con- 
sider the startling apparent confirmation which 
Plato's description of Atlantis received from 
these discoveries, it is not surprising that 
many persons should have been led to the 
conclusion that he actually had the authority 
of historical tradition for his remarkable 
statements. If, however, Mr. Weise enters 
into this fascinating dreamland with a con- 
fidence not likely to be generally shared by 
classical scholars, he does not permit himself 
any further indulgence in the realms of fancy ; 
and, on reaching tiie Middle Ages, he becomes 
at once a sober-minded and critical historian. 
Many distinguished writers have endeavoured 
to show that the early voyages of the North- 
men, originally undertaken in search of booty, 
led, in course of time, not only to the colonisa- 
tion of Iceland and Greenland, but even to the 
discovery of America and the exploration of a 
part of the coast of the present territory of the 
United States. Mr. Weise points out, however, 
that these asserted discoveries rest more upon 
conjecture than evidence; and he considers 
that the statements contained in the sagas 
respecting the great number of eider ducks, 
the natives who were frightened by the 
bellowing of a bull, the skin-boats used by 
them, the want of food by the Northmen, 
their eating the flesh of a stranded whale 
to escape starvation, and the sarcastic 
language of the song sung by Thorhall con- 
cerning Yinland being a land of wine, clearly 
establish the fact that the country or region 
discovered was very near the Arctic circle. 
With regard to the much-discussed site of 
Yinland, Mr. Weise agrees with Mr. Hali- 
burton, who read a paper on the ''Lost 
Golonies in British North America" to the 
geographical section of the British Associa- 
tion at Montreal, that it is much nearer 
Greenland than Rhode Idand, and he con- 
siders that attempts to elucidate the exact 
duration of the shortest day from the vague 
signification of the words eyhtar-etad and 
dd^indla-stad are futile and unsatisfactory. 

It is, as we have already said, quite im- 
possible to notice in a single review the 



details of the chapters devoted to the nume- 
rous voyages of discovery which followed the 
magnificent achievements of Golumbus; but 
they are all worthy of attentive perusal, 
and all are marked by scholarly research 
and discriininating criticism. The copies of 
rare maps which illustrate the text form by 
no means the least attractive feature of this 
interesting book, and among them is a part of 
the unique and peculiarly shaped map made 
by the German cartographer Johann Euysch, 
which appeared in an edition of Ptolemy, 
printed at Bome in 1508, and was the earliest 
engraved chart containing the fields of dis- 
covery entered by Columbus, Gabot, Cortereal, 
Vespucci, and other early explorers of the 
coast of the so-called **New World." 

Geoboe T. Temple. 



NEW NOVELS. 



Wyllard'i Weird. By M. E. Braddon. In 
3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

Tie and Trick, By Hawley Smart. In 3 
vols. (Ghapman & Hall.) 

A Bead Fast. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

Affinities. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. In 2 
vols. (Bentley.) 

Wlien We Tu>o Parted. By Sarah Doudney. 
(Maxwell.) 

Major Frank. By A. L. E. Bosboom-Tous- 
saint. (Fisher Fnwin.) 

The Money Makers. (New York : Appleton.) 

It would almost seem as if the author of 
Lady AtuUey^s Secret had written Wyllard^s 
Weird expressly to prove that her hand has 
not lost the cunning which first gained her 
popularity. It is not only the old stoiy of 
the double life of crime and domestic happiness 
kept going by a strong will, but it is, if possible, 
too much of a tour de force in this particular 
line of fiction. Julian Wyllard, who belongs 
to the heroic or Henry Dunbar order of 
villany, is compelled by the usual cruel fate 
to murder not one person but three, and this 
is obviously one too many. Tke amateur 
detective work in which Edward Heathcote 
engages, and by means of which he finally 
runs to earth the man who had married the 
woman he had himself been betrothed to, 
absorbs one's attention exclusively from the 
opening chapter in which a girl is thrown 
from a railway carriage to the penultimate 
one which sees her assassin commit suicide by 
poisoning himself to avert a lingering death by 
Miss Braddon's favourite description of paraly- 
sis. One has but little patience with the by- 
play and with the study of the subordinate 
ch£^acters, that are as a lule found so enjoyable 
in Miss Braddon's works. Perhaps, too, the 
by-play is not so good, and the subordinate 
characters are not so well drawn as in some 
other of her books. Bilda Heathcote, sister 
to the man who runs down Julian, and loves 
Dora, Wyllard, is, indeed, as charming a 
South-country English girl as even Miss 
Braddon has drawn. But the portrait of 
Bothwell Grahame, her lover, and the cousin 
of Dora Wyllard, wants finish. When he is 
asked questions in connection with the 
murder that the novel starts off with, 
his behaviour is that of a surly cad rather 
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than of a distracted lover. There is, too, an 
unnecessary amonnt ot yulgaritj in, and 
connected with the surroundings of. Lady 
Valeria Harborough, the Anglo-Indian adven- 
toress with whom Grahame is entangled. 
Miss Braddon, moreover, makes Julian IV'yl- 
lard a trifle too eager in the beginning of the 
story in his pretence of seeking to discover 
the murderer of poor Leonie Lamarque.^ ^ It 
suits his purpose, no doubt, to let suspicion 
rest on Bothwell Grahame ; but he commits a 
mistake in asking the help of his friend 
Joseph Bistin, the criminal lawyer, to trace 
the crime home to its author. Ejiowing 
Distin BO intimately as he did, he ought to 
have been certain that such an indomitable 
and artistic investigiEitor was bound, sooner 
or later, to aid in his own discovery. Finally, 
Edward Heathcote's reasons for taking up the 
work that Distin had failed to accomplish are 
rather Quixotic. But once his quest is 
begun. Miss Braddon is at her best, or 
raUier, at her earlier best. One follows 
Heathcote in his travels as one follows Dick 
Turpin's ride to York in Roohwood. Miss 
Braddon has never manifested greater skill 
than she has here done in showing the mur- 
derer of L6onie Lamarque to be the same as 
Georges, the mysterious ^^ American'' who 
startled Paris by the murder of his actress- 
wife and her lover, and, further, in iden- 
tifying Georges — the cool financier by day, 
the pilgrim of passion by night — ^with Julian 
Wyllard, the model country gentleman, and 
the most devoted of husbands. In the course 
of the* story, too, she gives us some pleasant 
Bohemian, but not too Bohemian, interiors in 
Paris. TFyllard's Weird is, aU things con- 
sidered, quite as readable as any of the 
earliest efforts of its author ; but it does not 
in style or variety of either action or character 
reach the level of Ishmaeh 

Tie and Tridk is a good rattling novel of 
its sort, and none the worse that it is a slight 
departure from Mr. Hawley Smart's usual 
sort. ^ He describes it as ''melodramatic," 
and it is certainly not all ''pigskin and 
willow." The characters in it are transferred 
almost en masse from the house of a rather 
horsey English squire to the lair of the prince 
of Italian brigands, who had figured as a 
guest at the country house, and the bulk of 
the story is occupied with their adventures. 
Mr. Smut exhibits a magnificent disdain for 
probability in bringing about such a situation ; 
but his readers will excuse this for the truly 
Braddonian skill in plot-construction which he 
exhibits. The second and third volumes are 
oecupied mainly with the manoeuvres and 
counter-manoeuvres of Patroceni, the prince of 
brigands already mentioned, and Leroux, the 
prince of Neapolitan thief-takers, which end 
in a conflict between them and in happiness 
for every one that deserves it^ Mr. Smart 
has devoted so much attention to the Italian 
adventures ot his country-house party, that 
he has not given his wonted attention to their 
characters. Maude, the heroine, is not lively 
enough, and Hammerton, the scoundrel, 
descends to the lowest depths of card-sharping 
far too suddenly. Undoubted humour is 
shown, however, in the sketches of Jim 
Glanfield, the athletic, good-hearted English- 
man whose only language is sporting slang, 
and the widow, Mrs. FaJOLerton. Sir Jasper, 



the father of Maude, is a good example ot 
the familiar compound of warm-heartedness 
and buckskins, although it must be admitted 
that he is rather hasty in coming to the con- 
clusion that his iutended son-in-law, Cyril 
Wheldrake, is a swindler. The true strength 
of Tie and Trick lies in its action, which is 
unquestionably good* 

There is power in A Dead Fast — ^Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron always exhibits power — ^but 
the story is unpleasant if not unwholesome, 
and the plot is essentially common-place. 
Brian Desmond marries Kitten Layboume, 
who is suddenly thrown upon his protection 
as his ward, wmle he loves Bosamond Earle, 
a married woman. The usual risky '' busi- 
ness" is placed on Mrs. Cameron's stage. 
Kitten Desmond leaves her husband's roof 
on learning his secret, and her disappearance 
is complicated by the fact that she ia 
ardently, though, of course, under the 
circumstances, platonically loved by Boy 
Grantly, the companion of her childhooa. 
She dies; and Bosamond Earle, set free by 
the death of her husband, does not marry 
Brian, who, in the end ot the third volume, 
gives up passion for Parliament. Yet Kitten, 
the child wife, and her father, the eccentric 
old naturalist, are so well drawn that it is 
difficult to keep patience with Mrs. Cameron 
for not treating them better. 

Affinities is a puzzle. If Mrs. Praed means 
in it to burlesque '' odic force," spirituaHsm, 
mesmerism, '^ moral dynamics," aesthetidsm, 
worship of Baudelaire and Gautier, and all 
the faos and crudities of the hour, she has 
attained a wonderful success. Mr. Gilbert 
has, as yet, given us nobody to equal Madame 
Tamvaco, the grotesque sybil ot Affinities, 
while Mrs. Bainshaw, the young wife of an 
Indian officer, who tries to lo6k ''intense," 
and to dress in accordance with her looks, 
and who is yet a great deal ot a rattle and 
not a little of a hoyden, is a very deverly 
executed portrait, as is also a pretfy, prosaic, 
and imitative Australian, Mrs. Bearfield. 
But if Mrs. Praed is in earnest, then she has 
written one ot the most nauseious stories ot 
the time. A more destestable creature ha^ 
probably never made his appearance, even in 
fiction, than Mr. Esme Colquhoun, dabbler in 
poetrv and saw-mills, wiUi his long hair, 
herculean shoulders, sensuous Greek features, 
&c., &c., who, while fortifying his coffee with 
cognac, talks animalism under the guise of 
art, and who, in love with one woman, 
mesmerises another, a poor fragile half crazy 
creature, into marriage for the sake ot her 
money, makes her write repulsive poetry 
under his influence, and finally *' wills" her 
death. It would further be almost impossible 
to conceive anything more morbidr— a stronger 
word might be used — ^than the ^* revelations " 
Colquhoun's wife makes to a male '' friend " 
with whom death only prevents her from 
eloping. As tor the ghastly dream of Major 
Graysett, and its ghastlier realisation, the less 
said the better. Affinities may be a psycho- 
logical study, and, as such, therefore defen- 
sible. The burlesque theory is the preferable 
one to take of it. 

It is pleasant to pass from Mrs. Praed's society 
— all ci^rettes and absinthiated morality, in 
spite of its rich brocades and ** jewelled bodices 
cut low " — ^to the three love stories redolent I 



of country lite which Miss DoudneyhaB rolled 
into one volume, under the title of WTm We 
Two Farted, There is, perhaps, too much of 
both church and chapel in it ; but it ia in 
the author's best style. The contrast between 
the rival school-girls — the unselfish Kathleen 
Ketherdale and the passionate Zee Delmont— 
is admirably brought out. Then the diffl. 
culties of Lydia Meade, the daughter of a 
Dissenting minister, who touches the ^cy 
of an actor, serve to exhibit, though not in 
too repellent a fashion, the pettier aspects 
of Nonconformity. But the most enjoyable 
of the three stories, here combined rather 
than united, is that ot Mrs. Gk>sse, the hard- 
worked and docile '^ companion " of the hot- 
tempered Zoe, and Giles, the man whose life 
she has << spoiled." The only fault to be 
found with When We Two Farted is that it 
is too much of a good thing. 

J%Vr Frank is a simple Dutch story of 
" The Taming of the Shrew " order. There 
are not too many characters in it. Indeed, 
"Major Frank" herself, a carelessly brought- 
up girl, who, in spite of her tomboy ways, has 
a warm heart, her lover, and a bearish fnend 
of her father's, who is yet the good angel of 
the household, absorb bXL attention. There is 
obviously not a little quiet humour in the 
author, and she manages the incident of an 
impossible will with great skill. 

The unknown author of The Mone^ Makers, 
which is described as "A Social Parable/' 
undoubtedly shows power in it, especially in 
the manner in which he contrasts Alfred 
Carew, the morally strong, and Archibald 
Billiard, the morally weak though brilliant, 
journalist, who are the sport ot fate, and in 
the portraits he draws of Aaron Grimstone, 
an AmericAn millionaire, and his susceptible 
daughter Eleanor. But his power is not kept 
well in rein ; he indulges tar too much in high- 
set sentiment and in lurid Eranoo-Americsn 
English like "flamboyant." The story is 
painfully spun out ; and, long before itscloeei 
the reader gets tired ot unBcmpulous news- 
paper editors and syndicates. Yet the writer 
ot The Money Makers is tolerably certain to 
write a good, it not a great, novel some day. 

"WrLiiAM Wallacb. 



RECENT VER8E. 



Sonnets. By E. H. Brodie. (BoU.) In a 
volume containing no fewer than 144 sonnets 
we naturally expect to find many exam^es 
which fail to satisfy; but after a somewhat 
careful examination of Mi* Brodie's little book 
we must say that we are as muoh delighted as 
surprised to find how astoniahingly sm^ is the 
proportion of weak and ineffective work— how 
notably hi^h the general average of oonception 
and execution, ^ere is not, we think, a single 
sonnet which, like some ot the sonnets of Milton, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Bossetti, and Mn. Brown- 
ing, at once takes the imagination and memoiy 
into a deUdous captivity from which they 
cannot escape, even if they would; but there 
are many which are so winning and deliehtfol 
in the simplicity and adequacy of their rendering 
of thought and emotion, that we return to them 
again and again, and find new pleasure in every 
perusal. In a veiy modest and extremely | 
mteresting preface, Mr. Brodie makes but one | 
claim for his sonnets^tbat ** from the slightesl 
to the deepest they are at least spontaneous '* ; i 
and this claim is abundantly justified. Spon- 1 
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taneity is, of oourse, a very valuable, and far 
from common quality ; but a man may write quite 
spontaneously and stUl lack either something to 
say, or the art of saying it, so it is all the more 
pleasant to meet a poet like Mr. Brodie, who is 
at once wealthy in matter and capable in 
manner. The first and second series deal with 
plaoes, and comprise some of his finest work ; 
then we have some political and historical 
sonnets; then a series *' On the Poets *' which 
is full of fine insight ; then another series on 
" The Year's Changes," and finally the miscel- 
laneous and occasional sonnets. One of these 
last, "Three Wonder-Worlds," ends with the 
couplet— 

" Then went I straight into another land, 
fihafapere and Wordsworth taking either 
hand," 

and here Mr. Brodie indicates the two primary 
sources of his inspiration. He is, however, 
under a far greater obligation to Wordsworth 
than to Slu£8pere ; for the Bydal poet has 
impressed himself not merely upon his expression 
hot upon his thought and emotion, and many of 
the sonnets, especiaUv those grouped as political 
and historioal, are almost too Wordsworthian. 
We will only add that the volume deserves a 
wdcome, not only from sonnet-fanciers, but 
from aU lovers of poetry. 

Tares, (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) When 
we speak m terms of praise of a volume of 
Terse of the minor class, we sometimes make 
the obvious mental reservation that, the pre- 
tensions of the volume being secondary, the 
measure of approval must also be read as rela* 
tive and comparative. No such mental reserva- 
tion is ours when we say that this anonymous 
booklet of verse is as full of the genuine ore of 
poetry — lofty, serious, and impassioned — as 
anytfaomg of the same proportions which the 
present writer has recently encountered. The 
pervading feeling of the book would be Tenny- 
sonian if it were not quite so melancholy, and, 
indeed, hopeless. The technical quality of the 
verse seema to us to be distinctly high. Con- 
densed, forcible, even vigorous, exact, and often 
masterfnl is i^e handling of words in this little 
book. Higher than such merit, high as it must 
he considered^ is the strong vein of poetic feel- 
ing. If this ia the book of a young writer, we 
have no hesitation in saying that it is work of 
the greatest promise, and that something better 
must follow it. We should say tbEit the 
dominant sentiment of the book is distinctly 
feminine, and, notwithstanding many minor 
indications of the male sex of the writer, we 
should surmise either that this is the writing 
of a woman of rare delicacy of womanlv feel- 
ing, or that it has been given to the autnor to 
approach the feminine attitude of mind as few 
men have approached it. The following is 
repreaentative of the somewhat lugubrious 
pMloaophy of the writer, but, as poetry, it is in 
no wise snjierior to its companion poems : 
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'* Sleep win He give His beloved? 

Not dreams, but the precious guerdon of 
deepest rest? 
Aye, sorely ! Look at the grave-closed eyes. 
And cold hands folded on tranquil br^ist. 
Will net the AU-Great be just, and forgive? 
For he knows (though we make no prayer nor 

„ ay) 

How our lone souls ached when our pale star 



How we watch the promiselees sky. 
Life hereafter ? Ah no ; we have lived enough. 

Life eternal? Pray €h)d ifc may not be so. 
Hato we not suffered and striven, loved and 
endured, 
Eun through the whole wide gamut of passion 
and woe? 



Strangest illusion ! Sprung from a fevered habit 
of hope. 
Wild enthusiast's dream of blatant perfection 
at best. 
Give us darkness for anguished eyes, stillness for 
weary feet. 
Silence, and sleep ; but no heaven of glittering, 
loud unrest. 
No more the life-long labour of smoothing the 
stone-strewn way ; 
No more the shuddering outiook athwart the 
sterile plain, 
Where every step we take, every word we say, 
Each warm, Uring hand that we dii^ to, is 
but a fence agahist pain. 
..... • 

And nothing may perish, but lives again? 
Where? 
Out of thought, out of sight? 
And where is your cresset's flame that the rough 
wind slew last night ? 

We should like to meet this writer again with a 
maturer, and therefore a brighter, outiook in 
life and hope. 

An Iriih Garland. By Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 
(Edinburgh : David Douglas. ) This is a charm- 
ing littie book, and we could wish it were much 
longer. Barely, indeed, has so much thought 
and feeling been put into verse of the secondary 
order with more flow and felicity of diction. 
The influence of Mrs. Browning is perceptible, 
and still more obvious is the influence of Mr. 
Browning. There is a tender littie poem on 
the grave of Charles Wolfe, who wrote the 
masterly '* Burial of Sir John Moore." Two 
poems introducing Baleigh and Spenser are 
equally happy, though we have some reluc- 
tance in accepting the view put forth of the 
poet's^ conduct in relation to the dreadful 
calamity and dastardly outrage which resulted 
in the death of his child. Such of us as are 
familiar with Lander's *' Spenser and Essex " 
— ^surely one of the noblest of the Conversa- 
tions — are loath to look unfavourably on the 
poet. We can sincerely recommend "Mia, 
Piatt's pretty, thoughtful, and tuneful volume. 

TTie Childrm Out-of -Doors. By Two in One 
House. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) In 
this conipanion volume to the volume just 
noticed Mr. Douglas has given us a pretty 
selection of verses by Mr. and Mrs. Piatt. 
English readers will be glad to welcome these 
true, if by no means pretentious, poets. The 
intention in this case is to appeal for the for- 
saken poor children of the streets. Very tender 
are some of these slight lyrics, and though they 
lack the literary grace and bodv of the Irish 
Oarlandy they have a charm of feeling that is 
altogether their own. Delicate sensibility, 
adequate powers of rhythmic expression, and 
wholesome sentiment, distinguish them. 

Poems. By Edward Henry Noel. TEUiot 
Stock.) The writer of these poems is no longer 
living, and the compilation has been made oj 
his friends. That they are often so good as to 
approach excellence very closely, that they 
breathe a lofty spirit and becur the clearest 
evidence of sweetness of character in the writer, 
that they are melancholy in tone and yet not 
without joyful strains, seems to be all that 
remains to saj about them. The arrangement 
and classiflcation leaves nothing to be desired. 
The section devoted to poems of later life is 
very touching. 

A Hearths Life, Sarpedon and other Poems, 
By Ella Sharpe- Youngs. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) Passion is the distingmshing feature of 
this volume. Human passion is strong in such 
poems as the two ** To Yaughan," wmch have 
the ring of a real sorrow. Love of Nature is 
seen on nearly every page. That the author is 
a devout worshipper at the shrine of Shelley 
would be sufficiently obvious without the help 
of the two poems she writes in the poet's praise. 
" A Heart's Life " is a poem of emotion. As a 



narrative of even the slenderest interest in 
point of fact and incident, it is by no means 
strong. The book altogether is manifestly the 
work of a lady of culture and feeling. 

Poems Lyrical and Dramatic. By tivelyn 
Douglas. (Trubner.) We flnd considerable 
merit in Sir. Douglas's poems. That the 
author has the gift of fluent and musical 
expression is not his sole recommendation. He 
has no littie reading, some powers of original 
thought, and imagination of the secondary 
order. His poetry is too frequentiy disflgured 
by that defect of much contemporary poetry 
which arises from a desire to make words do the 
business of the brush in addition to its own 
business of narration. Thus we flnd to be by 
no means uncommon such mixed metaphors as — 

'' Over the purple silence of the sea." 
The German poets of the latter half of the last 
century and first quarter of ^e present century 
have contributed to the impulse that has made 
Mr. Douglas a poet. Edgar Allan Poe has also 
been a potent influence. The following is a 
closer echo of " Ulalume " than is quite neces- 
sary or entirely just : 

** And I passed on a ledge of the crags and looked 

over the dizzy dim verges. 
Looked on the rounded white flanks and the 

tangles of moon-coloured hair. 
On the storm-tossed tangles of hair, 
On the shoulder's rich swell, and the side's 

silver sweep, and the breast's snowy surges, 
And shuddered, and sickened, and swooned with 

the giddy sweet wine of despair, 
With the drowsy sweet wine of a sadness at 

things too ineffably fair." 

The author is certainly not seen at his best in 
imitative writing like this. He ought to know 
that such *' arabesques " as the piece entitled 
"The Judgment Day." have no place in art. 
They are things of nought. 

Sonas in many Keys, By the Bev. Charles 
D. Bell. (Nisbet & Co.) Canon Bell's poetry 
is of an unambitious and homely order. That it 
is not great work no competent critic will think 
it necessary'to prove. But the inspiration is pure 
and true, and the execution is often distinctiy 
felicitous, and always sweet and musicaL The 
poems on the sea do not appeal to us as much 
as those on the lakes and mountains. Canon 
BeU has already won some reputation as a poet 
of Wordsworth's country. His fellow canon 
of Carlisle, Canon Dixon, a poet of very high 
claims indeed, might well give us some descrip- 
tive vmting of that lovely country which would 
be, or ought to be, imperishable. 

Midas. By the late William Forster. ^Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) The author of this poem 
died on the day he oompleted the rough oraft 
of it. Midas is of the nature of a dialogue on 
the socialistic problems of the hour. It takes a 
lofty view of the possibilities of the world's 
future, and prophesies a time when the ran- 
corous discords between dass and class will be 
banished before universal harmony and peace. 
To say that this, in the writer's view, will be 
an epoch of labour is enough to show that Mr. 
Forster's sympathies lay strongly in the direc- 
tion of socialism as Mr. William Morris under- 
stands it. Many digressions on the grosser 
tendencies of the age occur in the course of the 
long poem, and some of these have foroe and 
trutii. 

Waifs and Strays. By La^ Florence Dixie. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) Lady Florence Dixie 
tells us, on her titie-page, that these poems were 
written when she was a child, between the years 
1870 and 1873. We are not informed as to the 
date of the author's birth, and are therefore 
unable to arrive at a deflnite idea what the word 
child is intended to mean. We are consequentiy 
incapable of making the due and exact allow- 
ance for the writer's youth. In the absenoe 
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of such data, we must simply regard the poems 
as juvenile productions. Ajb such they are 
creditable. Waifs and Strayi is of the nature 
of a string of poems, telling tiie stor^ of 



a pilgi image through France and Switzerland 
to Italy. A num&r of parenthetical obser- 
vations are made in passing, the most notice- 
able of these beine, perhaps, that the body of 
Napoleon III. wiU not be allowed to rest at 
Chislehurst, France— though at present " fallen 
and low "—being about to awake to a sense of 
her duty to the man who is " not the man of 
Sedan." Lady Florence Dixie lost a gifted 
brotiier at Matterhom in 1865. The allusions 
to this brother may have some pardonable excess 
of eulogy, but they are full of strong and tender 
feeling. 

Poems, By Owen Christian. (Eegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) These poems are evidently the 
work of a man of the world who has seen a 
good deal of life, and thought much on the 
more superficial side of life's many problems. 
The atmosphere is that of London, and the 
bustle, noise, smoke, unreality, stem fact, 
shams, joys, and sorrows of the mother of 
cities are well echoed and reflected in these 
pages. **The Devil's Sermon" is a bitter 
little tirade on the mockeries of a society in 



laugh, but a devoted worshipper of the ex-Em- 
press Eugenie. We cannot recall any tiiiought 
of striking value or originality, but the present- 
ment is usually bright enough to atone for any 
lack of novelty in the conception. To say that 
the author's model has been '* Childe Harold " or 
** Don Juan," or both, is enough, perhaps, to 
imply that it is deeply charged with x)€ar8onal 
feeling. We find nothing to object to in this 



personal element. It is usually manly and 



which ** What's he worth? " is the first ques- 
tion. ''Gray's Inn" is also a bright poem, 
reminiscent of student days in chambers. Mr. 
Christian may be a young man. We should, 
nevertheless, say that he has lived a good deal, 
and that to some purpose. "Buteher Jim" 
recalls Bret Harte, but lacks his dramatic force. 
A poem on Alexander Smith is disappointing. 
The author's brief prose note on the touching 
historjr of the Glasgow poet who was petted 
and rejected by London tells the story oetter 
than ms long poems. 

A Summer Christmas. By Douglas B. W. 
Sladen. (Griffith, Farran, & Co. ^ Mr.Sladen's 
fecundity is considerable. The apparently 
paradoxical title to the volume bears the ex- 
planation that the Christmas described is an 
Australian Christmas. The poem is of the 
nature of a novel in rhyme. The incidents are 
not very numerous or very enthralling, and the 
intention is not so much to narrate any one 
story as to tell a number of stories. That is to 
say, that the vehicle of narrative form is used 
in order to string together a number of poems 
of varying interest. The connecting links 
please us better than the jewels which they 
connect. The pictures they afiord of life in an 
Australian sheep run are fresh and wholesome. 
The author has some acute perception of charac- 
ter. His Hudibrastic verse is free and flowing ; 
and though it does not make great claims as 
poetry, it is more satisfactory than anything 
else in the volume. Mr. Sladen is, as we say, 
a fecund writer ; but while he can give us frosh 
pictures of unfamiliar life we shall not tire of 
his many books. 

The Log o* the ** Norseman,*' By J. W. Gil- 
bart-Smith. (Kegan, Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
Mr. GKlbart-Smith gives us here another 
volume of Byronic verse. As poetry there is 
not much to say about it in addition to what 
we have said of its predecessors, namely, that 
it is fluent and musical, sometimes forcible and 
occasionally felicitous. We have not yet been 
able to recognise that vein of ore which, accor- 
ding to numerous '' press opinions," is expected 
to enrich English poetry. The author is 
quieter, maturor and saner than in some 
earlier books. The "Log" is a series of 
descriptive and reflective poems of travel, inter- 
spersed with sonnets and lyrics, and strung 
together into a work of continuous interest. 
Many observations on politics, philosophy and 
art are made by the way, and from these we 
gather that Mr. Gilbart-Smith is not what is 
called aesthetic, not an admirer of Mr. Brad- 



una£Pected, though we fear we must add that 
the latter merit is not always oonspicious 
among the author's claims to attention. 

OamiUa and Gertrude. By Florence H. 
Hayllar. (White.) This book contains one 
poem that is at least musical, and, in 
parte, truly and tenderly felt* The poem is 
entiUed "No," and is of the obvious love 
burden. The rhymed poems are throughout 
much better in point of technical quality than 
the poems in blank verse. How little the 
unrhymed lines of the poem that gives the 
title to the volume are justified in assuming the 
name of blank verse may be gathered from the 
following opening passage : 

" In an old castle, which had faced the storms 
Of full three hundred winters, and which now 
Stood, with half-fallen bowers, a preacher grey, 
Telling of earth's decay, and how all things 
Must pass away, there lived," &c. 

The three rhymes of grey^ decay ^ and away ought 
at least to have been rigidly pruned away. 

A Christmas Faggot, By Alfred Gumey. 
(Eegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) The poems 
comprising this volume have appeared from 
time to time in the magazine published in 
connection with the church — St. Barnabas, 
Pimlioo — of which 'Mr, Gumey is vicar. They 
are, therefore, devotional in character. They 
are also, in some degree, symbolical and 
mystical. These latter characteristics might, 
perhaps, be inferred from the Blake-like design 
on the cover. Mr. Gumey has evidently b^ 
a good deal under the influence of that earlier 
phase of Bossetti's art — ^both in printing and 
poetry — ^which dallied with spiritual mysteries, 
and sought to £^ve them a visible embodiment. 
The author comes somewhat late as a disciple of 
the revival of mediaeval feeling, which began in 
this country forty years ago ; but he has the 
distinction of being more attracted by the 
spiritual than by the aesthetic side of that 
revival. 

The Dream to Come. By William Hunt. 
(Sampson Low.) The merit of these poems is 
not great. The author has a high and, perhaps, 
an amusing notion of the poet's function. He 
tells us to 

" ask no more how poet's sing ; 
Their sfarlfe, to please mankind, 
Wbile only angeLs can behold 
The workings of their mind." 

We are compelled to admit that we are not to 
be numbered among the angels who can " be- 
hold the workings" of Mr. Hunt's " mind." If 
we were required to write a treatise on that latter 
substantive, we fear we should be tempted 
to imitate the laconic style of the famous 
chapter on snakes in Icefaud. The volume 
contains some interesting illustrations. 

Buphrenia. By William Sharp. (Eegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) Mr. Sharp— not, we 
need hardly repeat, Mr. William Sharp, well- 
known as Kossetti's friend — wrote this poem 
tlurty years ago, and now, a year after his 
death, his son publishes it. The story embodied 
is the somewhat familiar one of love, seduction, 
desertion, and poverty, with final poetic justice. 
The "indirections" are emphatic Toryism of 
an antique type, having nothing in common 
with that modem product— Tory Democracy. 
The verse is not remarkable, but the intention 
is evirit utly praiseworthy, and the writer was 
clearly a worthy man. 



NOTES AND NBWS. 



The new volume (the fifth) of Prof. Mommsen's 
History of Borne, which has just been issued, and 
which treats of " The Provinces hx>m Caesar to 
Diocletian," will, in aooordanoe with the author's 
wish, be translated into English by Prof. Duk'* 
son. We are sorry to hear that Prof. Momm- 
sen's health is so much impaired that he intends 
to spend several months in Italy. 

Mb. OflOAB Bbowkino has in the press 
TJie DiplomaHe Ccrrespondenee of Earl Oower^ 
English Ambassador at YersaaUes from 1790 to 
August, 1792, edited from the originals in the 
Beoord office, with introductions and notes. 

Pbof. Lukby's edition of The Ads of the 
ApostleSy in " The Cambridge Bible for Sdiook 
and Colleges," is nearly ready, and another 
volume 6f the same series. The EpisUts to the 
EpheeianSf Philippians, Colossian$,and Philemon^ 
by the Bev. H. 0. G. Moule, is in the press. 

We hear that two experienced derksinthe 
Foreiffn Office are engaged on a history of 
British diplomacy. 

The Autobiography of Sir Henry Tftylor, 
which we some time since announced as pre- 
paring for publication, wiU be ready in a few 
days. It was begun in 1865, continued as 
leisure permitted until 1877, and then privately 
printed for communication to a few friends. • 
The work was intended for posthumous pub- 
lication, and it was not until the end of 1884 
that the author, who is now in his eighty-fifth 
year, was induced to consent to its being 
Drought out during his lifetime. 

Mb. Chaeles Welch, the Sub-Librarian at 
the Guildhall Library, is preparing for publica- 
tion his collections for a bibliography of the 
London Livery Companies. 

Mb. J. W. Clabk's new edition of the late 
Prof. Willis's Architectural History of the Uni- 
versity and Colleges of Cambridge, oontinued to 
the present time, is nearly ready. 

Mb. F. Lowbey, who is assistinff Miss Bevey 
in preparing a short biography of uie late Ladv 
Ly tton, requests us to state that he will be glad 
to receire any authentic particulars of that 
lady's life, esx>eGia]ly relating to the period 
1829-1834. Conmiunioations may be adoiessed 
to Mr. Lowrey at 1 Brick Court, Temple. 

Mb. J. G. SooTT has written a book on Tong- 
kinp^, caving a brief history of that country and 
its mhabitants, and a full account of the Franco- 
Chinese complications. Under the title, France 
and Tongking : a Narratiye of the Campaign of 
1884, and Occupation of Further Incua, this 
work will be puHished in a day or two by Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin. Mr. Scott was present, as a 
newspaper oorrespondent, at the capture of 
Lan^son, and is now with Gen. K^grier's 
division. 

The third fasciculus (containing the '* Sanc- 
torale ") of Messrs. Proctor and Wordsworth's 
reprint of the Sarum Breviary is nearly ready 
for publication. 

The Praise of Gccrdens is the title of a 
volume of extended quotations from the writers 
on gardens and garaening, from the earliest 
times to the present day, arranged and put into 
English by Mr. A. F. Sieveking. The work 
will be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Eaely next week the Beligioua Tract Society 
will publish a book, entitled Work and Adventure 
in New Guinea, 1877 to 1885» by the Bcts. James 
Chalmers, of Port Moresby, and W. Wyatt QiU, 
of Barotonga. Mr. Chalmers has explored the 
whole coast over which the British Protectorate 
has recently been xtrodaimed. He is known by 
the nation from Bald Head to Bast Caj>e. He 
speaks their language, and giiyes in the 
book an account of their life and habits, and 
of the progress of missions an^ong them, 
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The Tolome will contain two maps and many 
illastrah'oiia from original photograplu and 

sketches. 

At the end of the present month wiU be 
pabtiihed the first number of a new illustrated 
inagaiiQe, entitled The People^ a Penny Magazine, 
The new monthly is intenoed for popular read- 
ing, and will contain, in addition to a serial 
itoij and a short tale, articles of social interest, 
poems, and pa^rs on topics of the day. The 
ulnstntionB will be by Messrs. G. A. Storey, 
W. Small, F. Barnard, and others. Mr. £• 
Oartioe will be ihe puUisher. 

Ws onderstand that the widely circulated 
ramonr of a rlsit to this country by Mr. Walt 
Whitman is at least premature^ 

MM8SBS, HUB8T & BuLOKSTT have in the 
piesi the following novels : In iJ^e GcHden 
Da^it by Edna Ly2l, in three Tolumes; and 
Lfuanu m Lcmdon^ by F. W. Bobinson, in three 

Tolnmer. 

Mb. Coablss Mabyin has in the press, for 
immediate publication in a popular form, a 
little work, entitled The HuBsiana at ihe Oaiea 
of Uerai, Messrs. Frederick Wame & Co. are 
to be the publishers. 

Mb. Jakes Weib, of Regent Street, will 
ihortly publish a new novel, entitled The Tenants 
of Bddornie : a Bomance of the South Coast, by 
fioss Mackenzie Kettle. 

Messbs. J. So B. Maxwell announce the 
rarlj pablicatioii of a new novel. Countess 
I^iphne, by " Bita." 

A THUID edition of 8imson*s Syllabic Short- 
limi^ to be printed from specially-engraved 
metal type, is in preparation. 

Tux German edition of Mr. Farjeon's Great 
Porter Square is being published by Messrs. 
Englethorpe of Stuttgart. A fifth edition of 
this novel U in the press here. 

The Council of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of the Irish Langua^ have issued their 
reDort for 18S4* The Commissioners of National 
Eaocation have i>laced the societv's first, 
lecand, and third Insh books upon the list of 
publications used in their schools. The number 
of scholars in the national schools who were 
examined in Xrish during the year ending 
October 31, 1884, was 1 16, out of whom ninetjr- 
tbree passed. The council consider that this 
f^volt, though showine a large improvement 
yhen compared with those of previous years, 
ii still far from, satisfactory when the number 
of Irish-speaking children in the schools is 
taken into account. They also express surprise 
aod regret that teachers in Irish-speaking dis- 
tricts do not make greater efforts to obtain 
certificates, seeing that it would be far easier 
f T them to obtam certificates in Irish than in 
French, for which they are only allowed 5s. a 
P^ whensas they receive 10s. a pass for Irish. 
The reoonunendation of the council is that 
Viaehers should be permitted to present children 
for examination in Irish on conditions similar 
to those granted for passes in English — « .e, that 
P^ynients should be allowed on condition of 
i-Qpils passinfl^ their examina^n in the first, 
vtomd, and third Irish books respectively, and 
t^t Irish should be permitted to be tauffht in 
B'bool hours. A provisional certificate uiould 
^^ be granted. The council regret that a 
pn>fessor of IiiBh. has not yet been appointed 
^> the Central Training Establishment, Marl- 
V<roiigh Street, or the St. Patrick's Training 
'^Mkge, Drumoondra., for the purpose of |;iving 
*^ masters in training an opportunity of 
^qoiring a knowledge of Irish. The society 
^i< had considerable success in its efforts to 
u'lace the Poor Law and Prison Boards to 
Appoint Irish-apeaking officers in the institu- 
tijQt under their charge. The council report 
Uu estaWduneiit of several classes for Irisn in 



various parts of the country, and they mention 
that at the University CoUege, Liverpool, Dr. 
Kuno Meyer has a class on Wednesdays for the 
study of the Middle Irish tales, for the benefit 
of those who possess a knowledge of modem 
Irish. 

Mb. Jambs Paton, Curator of the Industrial 
Museum and Corporation Galleries, Glasgow, is 
a candidate for the Directorship of the Edin- 
burgh Museum, rendered vacant by the late 
sudden death of Prof. Archer. 

A NEW weekly devoted entirely to the interests 
of the fishing population of the country, and to 
be entitled Tne Fisherman, is to be publidied 
in April next by the Fraserburgh Printing 
Company. 

Mb. Bbot&ebs, of Manchester, proposes (if 
sufficient subscribers can be obtained) to issue, 
duriuff the present year, a photo-lithographic 
reproduction of the Earl of Crawford's copy of 
the famous Gutenberg, or '* Mazarin " &ble. 
This copy is said to be no less perfect in condi- 
tion, and to be " taller," than the one whidi 
brought so high a price at the SystonPark sale. 
The proposed edition is to be strictly limited to 
the subscribers, and will be in two vols, folio, 
containing l,282pages exclusive of the intro- 
duction, jiy^. W. E. A. Axon is to be the 
editor. 

At the meeting of the Academic f ran^aise on 
March 12, it was decided, after some debate, that 
the subject of the prize x>oem for 1886 ^ould 
be '' Pallas Athene." This selection was pro- 
posed by M. Taine, and seconded by M. B^an. 
Among the candidates for the vacant chair of 
M. About are M. de Bomier and M. Eug. 
Manuel. 

Mb. Edwabd Solly will, in the next number 
of the Antiquary, give an interesting literary 
biography — that of "Henry Hills, the Pirate 
Printer." Dr. Gboss wiU contribute a paper 
on ** The Affiliation of Mediaeval Boroughs." 
An article will also appear drawing attention to 
the monstrous proposal to destroy several of the 
York churches, and ur^g the attention of 
English antiquaries to this subject. 

The first series of Estudios criticos sdbre la 
Historia y el Derecho de Aragon, by the historian, 
D. Vicente de Lafuente, has lately appeared at 
Madrid. 

Hebb W. Fbibdbigh, of Leipzig, wiU publish 
shortly a history of Russian uterature, by 
Alexander von Beinhold, forming vol. vii. of 
the series, " Geschichte der Weltlitteraturen im 
Einzeldarstellungen." The prospectus, issued 
by the publishers, claims that the book will far 
surpass in completeness and accuracy all previous 
works on this subject. 

The TUgliche Anzeiger, of Thun, states that the 
much talked of historicfld museum for that town 
is about to be commenced. 

At the meeting of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday, March 25, Mr. A. J. EUis will read 
a paper on the ''Musical Scales of Various 
Nations." The paper will be illustrated by 
playing the scales, and occasionally strains on 
properly tuned instruments, and will form a 
continuation of the paper on the " History of 
Musical Pitch," read by Mr. EUis before the 
society in 1880. It is the .result mainly of an 
examination of native instruments and per- 
formers, by which the exact pitch of the notes 
used was determined by Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Hipkins, and will exhibit the scales in use in 
ancient Greece, in Arabia, India, Java, China, 
Japan, and other countries. The chair will be 
taken by Sir Frederick Abel, the Chairman of 
Council of the society. 

Russische Leate : eine Sommerfahrt, is the 
title of a book by Fr. Domborg, shortly to be 
published by Springer, of Berlin. 



A NEW volume by Maxmilian Schmidt, 
KuUurhilder aus dem hayerischen Walde, will be 
published immediately by Schottlander, of 
Breslau. 

On Tuesday last the Mayor of Manchester 
publicly presented " an old stocking," enclosing 
a cheque for £650, to Mr. Ben Brierley as the 
result of a subscription. Mr. Brierly is one of 
the most prolific of writers in the Lancashire 
dialect, and at the same time one of the most 
successful delineators of country types which are 
disappearing, or have disappeared, under the 
new conditions of the present day. There were 
half-a-century affo villages of handloom weavers 
living secluded nom the bustle of the world, 
familiar with hard ti mes, but fall of humour, 
frolic, and quaint phrase. These are the people 
whom Mr. Brierly has painted with . great 
fidelity and acoeptanoe. 

With reference to the Countess Martinengo- 
Cesaresco's letter on tiie Giomo ddle Vecchie, 
the Rev. J. van den Gheyn, of Louvaine, writes 
to call attention to the full treatment of this 
subject contained in W. Mannhardt's post- 
humous work, Mythologische Forschungen, pp. 
296 to 350, where is collected a large amount of 
information about customs prevailing among 
nearly all peoples relative to the " old man " 
and the " old woman " — representing, accord- 
ing to Mannhardt, the personified genius of 
vegetation. 

ORIGINAL VERSE. 

LAMENT FOB KINO lYOB. 

Place : the south-west coast of Ireland. 
Tims : the middle of the ninth centozy. 
Author : the hereditarv bard of a Kerry dan. 
Caute of making : to lament hia king slain in 
battle with Banish vikings. 

Thou golden Sunshine of the day of peace ! 

Thou livid Lightning of the night of war ! 

Hearing the thunder of thy battle-car 
Wlio could endure to meet thee in the press ! 

Who dared to see thine eyes aflame in fight. 
Thou Stormer through the whistling storm of 

darts? 
Pourer of panic into heroes' hearts ! 

Our Hope, our Strength, our Glory, our Delight ! 

Thy soul is striding down the perilous road. 
And see, the ghosts of Heatnen whom thy spear 
Laid low, arise and follow in their fear 

Him who is braver than their bravest god. 

Why is thy soul surrounded by no more 
Of thine adoring clansmen P " You had been 
Full worthy," wouldst thou answer, hadst thou 
seen 

The charge that drove the pirates from our shore. 

But thou wast lying prone upon the sand. 
Death-wounded, bund with blood, and gasping : 

"Go, 
Two swords are somewhat ; join the rest ; I know 

Another charge will beat them from the land." 

So when the slaughter of the Danes was done 
We found thee dead — a-stare with sunken eyes 
At those red surges, and bewailed by cries 

Of sea-gulls sailing from the fidlen sun. 

We kissed thee, one by one, lamenting sore : 
Men's tears have washed the blood- stain from 

thy brow : 
Thy spear and sword and our dear love hast thou : 

We have tby name and fame for evermore. 

So sang the warriors to their clouded Star, 
King Ivor, as they heapt his cairn on high, 
A landmark to the sailor sailing by, 

A warning to the spoiler from afar. 

Whitley Stokss. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor under its new editor sustains 
its old reputation for width of view, with the 
additional merits of more diversified contents 
and somewhat more provision for philological 
students. Prof. F. Drummond's second paper 
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in the February number appeals to profl;re88ive, 
not neoessaiily, however, to radical taeologians; 
but why does he ignore the fact that the t^- 
cipal stages in the transformation of the Bible 
were all but complete before the Darwinian 
epoch? HiBtorioal criticism, in the hands of 
Herder and a crowd of followers, had taught 
cultured theologians aU, and more than all, 
than the '* scientific spirit " has as yet revealed 
to Prof. Drummond in the Old Testament. 
Mr. Beet's first two papers on the ''Aim, 
Importance, and Best Method of Systematic 
Theology" will receive fresh light from the 
next instalment, which ynil deal with the 
question of method. Mr. Qt, A. Simcox's paper 
on ''Canon Mozley" will keep before our 
young and predominantly philological students 
of philology the ideal of a widely cultured 
theological thinker. Prof. Wazfield's article 



on "Grregory's Prolegomena to Tischendorfs 

New Testament " (February) and Prof. Fuller's 

first paper on " The Book of Daniel in the the greater and of his two disciples, Athanasius 
light of Beoent Besearch ** a^meal to the I gj^d Theodore, dose the number. 



and a discussion of recent legislation on military 
tribunals, by Pena y Cuellar. 

Thb BoUtin of the Beal Academia de la His- 
toria for February has a valuable account, by 
F. Bamirez, of the Cddicts M^'icanoa of Fr. Ber- 
nardino de Sahara!. It seems that neither 
Lord Kingsborou^'s nor Bustamento's edition 
is printed from the last revised MS. of the 
autnor, which is now apparently lost, but from 
earlier rough copies of the auuior and others 
made subsequently. F. Fita has some remarks 
of interest on Latin insoriptions from Pino 
(Zamora), assigning forms in "iscerr" to an 
Iberiaji origin, not to Latin analogies. "El 
Judio Ezrante delllescas" (1484-1514) does not 
refer to the Wandering Jew, but is an account 
from the Inquisition of the singular wanderings 
of a converted Jew. The apostolic letters, dated 
November 1, 1885, of P. Leo XIII., forbidding 
all contradiction of the identity of the relics 
found at Compostella with those of S. James 
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trained student of Biblical texts. Prof. Fuller's 
tone is dispassionate, and rises above that of 
the ordinaor English advocate of conservative 
views toudbing the Bible. The surveys of 
recent E^lish Biblical literature are adequate 
to the wants of those who have little time for 
studv, but wish to follow the course of English 
theology. 

Le Livre for March contains a short, but 
interesting, note on the autographs of Oor- 
neille, the extraordinary differences of which 
as publidied must have struck not a few 
students. The' writer, M. Trianon, however, 
falls into a trap himself by talking about a 
'* colonic anglaise et Jaeohite** in 1649. But 
the note, in probacy indicating a Comeille not 
hitherto known, is valuable. A longer, but 
less seriously bibliographic, papeir precedes this 
from the pen of M. daretie, who chats agree- 
ably about his own books. It is illustrated 
witn a full-page portrait of its pleasant writer. 

The ThedogUch Tijd&chrift for March is a 
good number. Dr. Matthes concludes his very 
thorough study of the Book of Joel, which he 
places in the reim of Artaxerxes I. or his suc- 
cessor, Darius n. (424-5) ; Dr. Kosters begins 
a com^MLrison of the Bibhcal and the cuneiform 
narratives of a deluge ; Dr. Houtsma attempts 
to correct the text of Hab. ii. 4, 5; and Dr. 
Blom (died February 17) discusses the intention 
of the Apocalypse. Two able and original works 
— Qiiyau's EsguUte cPune morale ians ohliga- 
tion ni sanction, and Walz's examination of the 
Church-doctrine of Scripture on Scriptural 
grounds {Die Lehre der Kirchevonder JET. Schri/t, 
&c.) — are reviewed, and various "Hebraica" and 
" Judaica" noticed by Dr. H. Oort. Among 
the latter are Conder's ffeth and Moab, which is 
appreciatively, but diBcriminatingljr, treated. 
Baoaud's history of the doctrine of inspiration 
in French-speaxing countries (importont) is 
noticed at the end. 

The chief articles in the Revisia Ooniemporanea 
of February are an archaeological discussion, 
by Bomero y Barros, of a marble sarcophagus 
with figures, found near Cordova. This he 
decides to belong to the commencement of 
Yisigothic, rather than to the ultimate deca- 
dence of Boman, art. Munoz Pena treats of 
the idea of honour in early Castilian literature, 
taking, as his first examples, Bernardo Cazpio, 
Feman Gonzalez, and the Cid. There is a 
pleasing biography of Palissy, and an enumera- 
tion of his writings by Olmedilla y Puig, and 
a laudatory ri$7tm6, though with some reserves, 
of Him's scientific synthesis of the universe, by 
Alvarez Sereix. Dealing more with subjects 
of the day are a lecture on the telegraph and 
.telegrapmo services in Spain, by Carlos Yin- 
oenti, indicating much-needed reforms ; a letter 
on the University question, by Javier Ugute ; ; 
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CORRESPONDEKOE. 

DEATH OP OBOMWELL'b SON. 
Trinity Oollege, Oambridge : ICaroh 15, 1881 
Unless Prof. Gardiner has other reasons for 
discrediting the Squire Papers than the fact 
that a newspaper report of the death of Crom- 
well's eldest son does not agree with the acoount 
given in Comet Sqnire's Diary, I think he is 
not justified in so sweeping an assertion that 
the quotation which he gives ''puts an end for 
ever to the pretensions of the Squire Papers to 
be genuine." It is not contrary to experienoe 
that newspaper reports are inaccurate ; and 
even if it were proved by the registers of New- 
port PagneU that young Oliver died of small- 
pox, and was not killed in the skirmish at 
Knaresborough, as the diarist had heard, it 
would at most prove that Oomet Squire's in- 
formation was incorrect. 

I have in my possession a letter addressed by 
the owner of the diary to Oarlyle, in which he 
describes its contents, evidently believing it to 
be the genuine handiwork of his ancestor. It 
will be clear to anyone who reads this letter 
that at any rate the writer was quite incapable 
of executing such a piece of literary forgery, 
even if he had had a motive for doing so. And 
the conviction of his perfect honesty in the 
matter is confirmed in my own mind by what 
I have frequently heard the late Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald say of his interview with him at 
Yarmouth. Mr. Fitzgerald was the '< intelli- 
gent friend" referred to by Oarlyle in his 
article on the Squire Papers in Frcuer, althougli 
the sentences wnich Oarlyle marks in inverted 
commas, as if they were (jnotations from some 
communication of Mr. Fitzgerald's, were only 
Carlyle's version, after his noanner, of what 
Mr. Fitzgerald had told him. I have besides 
some MS. notes by Mr. Fitzgerald relating to 
the question, and giving particulars of which 
Oarlyle did not tmnk it neoessary to publish 
any account, but which show that his beUef in 
the integrity of his unknown correspondent 
was weU founded. That this belief was shared 
by Mr. Fitzgerald I know w^ell, and, thereforei 
if the Squire Papers are not genuine, they must, 
so far as we can see, have been fabricated by 
some one who palmed them off upon the Squire 
family for no reason that is at all obvious. 

I do not say with regard to these documents 
credo quia impossibile, but because it seems im- 
possible to account for their existence except 
on the theory that they are genuine. A 
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Carlyle puts it: "If their history on that 
hypotiiesiB is Yery dim and strange, on the other 
hypothesis they refuse, for me at least, to have 
any conoeivaUe history at all." 

William Aldis Wkight. 



THB ABEBDEEK POLL-BOOE. 

Aberdeen: Haroh6, 1885. 

In the notice of ^'A Statatoiy lisfc of the 
Inhabitants of Melbourne, Derbyshire, in 1695," 
by Ur. Chester Waters, which appeared in the 
Academy of February 28, it is referred to as 
the first of such Hsts that has been printed. 
This, however, is a mistake. 

The Act under which that lilt was compiled 
did not, of course, extend to Scotland ; but in 
the same year, 1695, a similar Act, called 
"The Act for Pole-Money," was passed by 
the Scottish Parliament. By virtue of it 
there was made up <*The Book or list off 
Bsteable Persons within the Shire of Aberdeen 
tnd Burghs within the same." It is a volume 
of 1,541 small folio pages, which was found 
about 1840 in the libra^ of the late General 
Gordon, of Oaimess, in this coimty. At the 
general meeting of the County Commissioners 
of Supply, held in April, 1842, it was resolved 
to print this list, which was accordingly done, 
nnder the editorship of the late eminent 
antiquary Mr. John Stuart, of the Begister 
House, fidinburgh, in two volumes quarto, 
nnif orm with the publications of the Spalding 
dub. To show the value of this work — ^the 
only one of the kind in Scotland so far as I 
know — I quote Mr. Stuart's abstract of the 
contents given in his Preface : 

'' The record may be said to illustrate, more or 
leas, tiie iollowinf points : 

** The entire value and divisions of every landed 
estate in the county. 

" The name of almost every posesslon or f^rm ; 
snd the names and number of the persons employed 
in its cultivition. 

" The name of every landowner, and the number 
and names of his family and household, together 
wifli the valued rent of his lands, and tihe propor- 
tion thereof paid by each of his tenants. 

"The amount of capital possessed by every 
merchant and trader. 

** The rate of wages paid to servants of every sort. 

" The number and names (with the exceptions 
tpecified in a former part of the Preface) of the 
inhabitants of every burgh, village, parish, oarony, 
tinn, Gxoft, or possession. 

"The occupations of the people, their ranks 
and classes ; and the number of them engaged in 
agriculture, in handicraft, in trade, and in the 
kamed professions." 

Mr. Waters's list comprises one parish only. 
The Aberdeen Poll Book embraces almost the 
entire oounty. Abthub D. Mobios. 



M. DE BOTTBBIEirNE'S HBMOIBS. 

London : Maroh 16, 1885. 
In your review of the new edition of this 
work, in the Aoademt of last Saturday, you 
refer to the want of a genealogical table of the 
Booapartes. It is ri^t to tiie editor of the 
present edition to say that such a table was 
prepared. In order to give it some value be- 
yond the skeleton pedigrees alr^dy accessible 
m so mauT other works, great pains was taken 
by Colonel Phipps to give all the details of the 
collateral brandies and issues of the different 
marriages. The table when completed (and 
vritten in very small writing) measured four- 
teen feet seven inches across m the manuscript, 
andoonldnot be sufficiently reduced to bring 
it within the scope of the present volumes with- 
out sacrificing some of its more valuable features. 
It has been carefully preserved, and will, it is 
hoped, appear some day in a work upon the 
j^ftpoleonic period whi<m Colonel Phipps has 
"^ been engaged upon. 

The PUBLI8HSB8 OF tHB WOBX. 



KIELLAin)'8*'8KIPPBE W0ES6." 

16 Portman Sqaare : Maroh 16, 1885. 

My attention has been called to a criticism 
of Skipper WoraS in the Academy of March 14. 

The critic assumes that 'Hwo translations of 
Eaelland*8 novel of Norse Dissenter life '* have 
appeared simultaneously. This is not the case, 
as the two translations to which he alludes^- 
viz.. Skipper TTora^ and Gorman and WorU — ^are 
distinct books. 

Mr. Kettiewell, of Harptree Court, Somerset, 
translated the latter, wmch was published by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. some weeks 
since. This book is a sequel to Skipper WorsL 

Your critic, on examining Mr. Kettiewell*s 
admirable translation, will find that Gorman 
and WoraS treats of a more recent period, and 
that the Norwegian Dissenters, or Haugians, 
do not appear in it. It is true that two or 
three of the characters in Skipper Worsi 
reappear in Gorman and Wors4, mudti as 
Troilope reserved a few characters for his next 
noveL 

Otherwise, the two books, though both treat- 
ing of Norwegian life, have but Httie in com- 
mon. It is of importance to Mr. Kettiewell 
and myself that this error should be corrected. 

DiroiE. 



TWO QUEBIES. 
Storrinffton, BuBsex : Maroh 17, 1886. 
In answer to my old friend ** H. L.*s " queries 
in the Aoademy for March 14, 1 may sufi^gest 
that Ben Jonson's ''him of Cordova dead" is 
doubtiess the younger Seneca. The allusion 
occurs in a list of Latin tragedians, and it will 
be remembered that the tragedies ascribed to 
Seneca had been translated into English before 
Shakspere's time, and had a remarkable influence 
upon the earlier Elizabethan drama; and al- 
though Jonson had emancipated himself from 
the yoke of Seneca (see among others Cunning- 
ham's Memoir, p. dxv., edition of 1875), the 
name would naturally be one of the first to 
suggest itself to himt It is worth noticing that 
Slukkspere had alreadv been compared to Seneca 
by Meres in 1598 (" As Plautus and Seneca are 
accounted the best for comedy and tragedy 
among the Latines, so Shakespeare amons the 
English is the most excellent in both kinds for 
the stage *') ; and Polonius's *' Seneca cannot 
be too heavy, nor Plautus too light," as weU as 
Ben Jonson's further mention of Plautus in his 
<< lines," suggest the same contrast for a second 
and perhaps a third time. Seneca was bom at 
Cordova about 3 A.!). 

''Him of Cordova dead** seems, perhaps, 
rather feeble as an epithet for one who &kd 
been dead for more than fifteen centuries ; but 
even if a Latin were not obviously intended, I 
can recall no modem writer who could be 
meant, unless, indeed, it were Cervantes (d. 
1616), whose single tragedy, the " Numancia," 
is so highly praised by Hallam, and of whom 
Bouterwek has said that under certain circum- 
stances he might have been the Aeschylus of 
Spain. Cervantes was bom at Cordova; but 
Ben Jonson, who had small French and less 
Italian (see Drummond's Conv0r$ation8, iv.), 
had prooably no very profound acquaintance 
with Spanish, or with the " Numancia," and the 
hypothesis is wholly improbable. 

As to Shelley's "Sage with inward glory 
crowned," I should write the word with a 
small s, as most editions I think do, and protest 
against the description being appropriated to 
any philosopher in particular. 

G. A. Gbeene. 



THE HUITTING OF THE WBEN. 

Queen's OoUege, Oork : Maroh 15, 1885. 
The letter of the Bev. D. Silvan Evans has 
especial interest for me, as it curiously confirms 
the explanation of the custom which I sug- 



gested in the Academy (May 10, 1884). On 
tiie analogy of the Magyar custom described 
by the Bev. W. H. Jones, it occurred to me 
that, originally, the wren-boys visited the houses 
of the newlv-married only, and that we had an 
indication of this in the doggerel verse— 

" Though she is little, h&r family it ar^at, so rife 
up, landlady, and give us a treat"— 

the allusion to the fecundity of the wren being 
a good wish for a numerous procenv for the 
"landhidy." *- e / 

Mr. Warde Fowler, referring to this sugges- 
tion (Aoademt, June 14, 1884), said that he 
had found one or two other traces. Although 
I have made many inquiries, and, by the kind- 
ness of friends, have obtained copies of wren 
songs from various parts of Irdand, I have 
been unable to gain any further evidence in 
this country. Everywhere tiie beffging visits 
are made with unwavering impartiauty to every 
house alike. Perchance a malevolent Saxon 
might say that the innate mendicancy of the 
Irish led them at an early period to adopt a 
more lucrative, if less orthodox and archaic, 
form of the ceremony. 

Whatever aid can be got from the Greeks and 
Bomans is rendered very obscure by the names 
Spxi^os and rp6xt\os bemg seemingly used in- 
discriminately, and each of them oeing em- 
ployed as a name for several birds. For instance, 
Spohn, De extrema Odvsseae parte, p. 123, says 
the 6px^os is a bird of i/^-omen at weddings, 
quoting a cormpt fragment of Euphorion, 
which he reads 

• . . irotacfAof Hyra fA€Ki$p»p 6pxt^of fm| 
Kv^Kkov, ly 8'ffcto'e K€uchy ydfLow iX^ofAim Kp4^, 

(The MSS. reading is hp S'ffcure, for which 
Schneider, Arist, Mtet, An. iv. 6, gvvee M4, In 
this case, the Hpx^^os need not necessarilv be an 
ill^omen). He eAao ouotes from Festus Avienus 
{Prognciica Arati, 473\ "Orchilus infe$ttis si 
noricomis hymenaeiB ima petit terrae." The 
words imapkit terrae forbid us identi|Mng the 
bird here aescribed with the wren. We know 
that rpSxi^-os was the name of a kind of sand- 
piper mentioned by Aristotie as frequenting 
the seashore. From the interchange in use of 
6pxt^os and rp6xt\0Sf perhaps we are justified in 
regarding the orchilus of Festus as some such 
bird as the rpSxiXos (sea-bird) of Aristotie. 
This, then, throws additional doubt on the 
6pxi^s of Euphorion. 

Keeping clear of sun-myths as things too 
high for me, I would caU attention to three 
characteristics of the wren which i^ord a simple 
explanation of his fame : (1) The crest on its 
head ; (2) it is the smallest European bird ; and 
(3) its fecundity. From (1) it obtained its 
titie $affi\€bsf fiwrtXiffKos, rex avium, regtUus, &c. 
Then, from being contrasted with the real king 
of birds (c/. Pindiur, Pyth, i. 13) arose one of 
that common class of stories in which intellect 
triumphs over brute strength, e.g., the " Hare 
and the Tortoise," "Odysseus and Poly- 
phemus." Hence springs the tale of its gain- 
ing by cunning its kingship. The earliest 
almsion to it as king I can £id is in Aristo- 
phanes' " Birds," 568, fia^iKths iirr* JipxO^ot 6pifif, 
and Aristotie is the earliest author I can find who 
alludes to the eagle story {Hiet. Anim, ix. 12), 
KoAciTm {rp6xi^'0s) irp4<rfivs koI ficuri\€^s • Stb koI rhv 
&cr^y avrf ^ouri iroAcjuctir. As regards (S) fecundity, 
it was, and is, proverbial, c/. Anstophanes' 
"Wasps," 1514-15, 2 KopM £ fuuc^tt r^t c^xi- 
8(ar ■ I Biroif rh irX^ot Mar^circy rmv hpx^^v, where 
there is also an allusion to its diminutive size. 

There is an Irish rhyme — 

" The wren, the wren, and her twelve men,"— 
which may be added to the lines of the wren 
song quoted above as showinp^ that its prohfic- 
ness was regarded as its special trait. 

It would thus be a suitable symbol at wed- 
dings, especially if we suppose there was a 
punning derivation for tpxt^^t just as the crow 
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(porhaps a aimilar pun) was regarded af 
sTmboI of sterilitr, and wm driven awaf hj the 
marriaee song, (icic^i> m^i, mpirnr vi>p lipttt 
T Kol xipoa. William EnjazwAT. 
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SCIENCE. 

Jif. Tulli Cietronis ad M. Brutum Orator. 

BecenanitF. Heerdegen. (Iieipzig: Teub- 

ner.) 
Tee MSS. oi the Orator at Cicero, like those 
(if the de Oratort, fall, aa scholarg are well 
aware, into two main groupa : (i.) the codieet 
mutili, containing abont a hundred seotioas 
{%% 91-191) in the body (A the treatise, and 
then paeaiog oii, without a break, to the last 
eight eectiona ; and (ii ) the integri, contain- 
ing the whole irork. Poremoet in the former 
groap ia a US. ot about the ninth century, 
which was preaerred in the monastery of 
Mont St. Michel, until the mipprouiou of the 
French monasteriea in 1792 led to its being re- 
moved, with many others, to the neighbouring 
town of Arranches, whence it is now known 
At the eodex Airintannt. One of the U8S. so 
transferred proved to be the 8ie »i Mn of 
Abelard, which was afteiwarda published by 
Victor CouBin ; and it was under a com- 
mi^on directed by Cousin in 1840, when 
ha was Minister of Publio Instruction, that 
ft report on the libraries in the western 
departments was drawn up by Savaisson in 
1B4I. Tbia report included an aocount of 
the readings of the eod«x Abrtnemtii, and in 
the following year it was further examined 
by Scbneidewin and von Leutsch ; but neither 
of these collationa proved to be sufBoiently 
ftccurate or complete. The credit of the first 
adequate collation ot the MS. ia due to the 
editor of tbe critical edition c^ the CVato- 



which is the subject of the present notice. 
The e<Utor is Dr. Heerdegen of Erlangen, 
whoso work in this department of criticism 
has already been brought into notice by his 
two preliminary articles in the Shtinitchei 
Mtttrnm for 1882, and who ia also known 
the author of several other elaborate and 
learned diaaertationB. For the extreme accu- 
racy of his collation I can myself vouch, 
having, in the course of a visit to Avranches in 
September last, spent several days in verifying 
ab«sh the readiiige of the MS. The only 
inaccuracies which thus came to my notice 
are the following : in § 93 the MS. has 
Metwtumian, not M«tvnumia.n ; in % 109, the 
abbreviation d, which the editor regards as a 
corruption ot el for enim, is not found, as 
stated by him, in the margin, but in the text 
itself, between ud and quid; in g 136 {tari- 
tumtacdo notetur hewi), modo is not, as he 
asserta, omitted, on the contrary, it ia clearly 
visible in an abbreviated form, the M8. having 
fantum" notetur ; in § 142 imat is not in the 
margin but in the text, which has tedetid 
iauatimvrid; in § 151 the second aylUble 
of qvanquam, quoted as the reading of the 
MS., ia partially blotted out in ink of the 
same colour aa the text ; and, lastly, in " ' '" 
it has eidtatw, and not vidett^. 

In twenty-eight passages the MS. has an 
abbreviation resembling the letter A which 
stands tor auimt ; and the mistakes that have 
thus arisen in the remaining MSS. ot the 
aame group, from this eymbol being mistaken 
as an abbreviation for mt'm, are among the 
most interesting and conclusive of the con- 
siderations which Heerdegen urges to prove 
that the eodex Abrincmn» is the source of all 
the remaining mHlili. The variants hitherto 
quoted from these MSS. may, therefore, hence- 
forth be disregarded, and the apparattti oriticut 
of future editors thereby dieenoumbered of 
many trivial and perplexing detaila which are, 
in most caaca, the mere mistakes of lato tran- 
scribers of a MS. which we still possess ; or, 
at the beat, are only of value as emendationa 
made by the transcribers themaelves. 

The second group ia derived from the eodtx 
Laudensis, which was accidentally discovered 
at Lodi {Laiu Pompeia) is 1422 by Qherardo 
Landriani, the biahop of that place. The 
bishop sent it to Gaspanni Barziza of Ber- 
gamo, arammiticui rhetorque eeleberrimut, who 
was then engaged in teaching with signal 
success at Milan. Barziza kept the original, 
and sent the bishop a transcript of the Orator, 
naively requesting his correspondent to accept 
"pro illo Tetustissimo ao paene ad nullum usum 
apto novum manu honuuis doctissimi scriptum 
ad lllius exemplar." The original was seen for 
the last time at Favia in 1423. For the 
readings of this MS., which is now, to all 
appearance, irretrievably lost, editors have 
mainly relied hitherto on the cod«x Vite- 
l&rgmtii and the eoi«x MtuiedUtmi. But 
both of these are proved, by the general 
eorumsv* ot their readings, to he reaUy derived 
from a MS. stiU existing in Florence, in the 
Lanrentian Library (50, 31), which was 
transcribed by a scholar of no less note than 
Poggio. The latter, again, ia clearly copied 
from another Florentine MS. (F) now in the 
Magliabecchian Library (I. 1, 14), which 
formerly belonged to Niccolao Niccoli, and 
was (as shown by Hcerdegen) transcribed 
from the eodex LawUntit between 1422 and 



October 1, 1423. In the Vatioan librsry, 
again, there are two other traQscript* oi the 
lost MS., namely the eodej; Palatima 1469 
(P) and the eoltx Ottobonianvt 2057 (0). 
The former is described by the oopyigt « 
taken ex vetastmmo eodiee ; while the latter 
is stated to have been finished in KovemW 
1422, and afterwards corrected in April 1425, 
with the help of the eodtx Zaudtiuit, which 
was then at Favia, and which, aa alreidy 
remarked, has never been seen since that 
dtite. These three MSS. (P, P, and 0), 
Heerdegen considers snfQoient to det«rmiDe 
the readings of the lost eodex. 

It will have been observed that for nearly 
half of the Orator the codicet integri are oai 
only guide; and this fact, among others, led 
to flieir long having a preponderatii^ weight 
in the settlement of the text. Many, 
again, of the eodiee* mutili showed mgas of 
considerable interpolation, and they were, 
therefore, little regarded in the critical edi- 
tions of the Orator by Meyer in 1827, and 
by Orelli in 1826, 1830, and 1849. It wm 
Kayaer who led the way in restoring the 
credit of the better representatives of this 
group, and many other critics have foflowed 
him in the same direction. But the cimplete 
and conclusive vindication of the codes Alnn. 
eenaii aa the original source of all the exiatiog 
mutili, and as an authority ou the whole 
superior to the cod)x Zaudtntia, is one ot the 
main results achieved by the researches of 



In the Prolegomena no less than 1 i5 V33- 
ot the Orator (twenty-fivo of them in our 
own country) are enumerated and clas-ified, 
almost all of which have been examiacd by 
the editor himself ; but the apparatut critieu 
is mainly restricted to a record ot the readings 
of A and F P 0. Among his own restordtioos 
of the text, a word of praise i^ due to snch 
aa that in § 104, where the ordinary editioTis 
have either at quid deetat videmut or at quid 
lit quod deceat videmui. From the readings 
liqui (A) and si qui (F), Heerdegen extracts 
the very satdafactory text, at quid tequi dteeai 
videmiu, which, it may be added, ia confirmed 
by the immediately preceding words, non ad- 
sequimur. In § 3, quo nihil addi posiit, he 
appears justified in following the comerum 
of hia three MSS. (F P 0), in substituting the 
somewhat exceptional quo (which ia, however, 
supported by parallel passages elsewhere) for 
the common-place and obvious oui. One ot 
his more interesting suggestions is that in 
§ 157, where, instead ot altering in Utnplit 
idem into in templii iedem, an.d removing the 
immediately subsequent word prohacit to a 
later point in the same sentence, he proposes 
to read «t in templit : eidku pnoBAvrr, pointing 
out that among the extant inscriptions ot 
thu type, in which eidem is oeod as a nomina- 
tive singular, ia one that Cioero himself mast 
have constantly seen in tlie temple ot Jupiter 
on the Capitol. But, while not generally want- 
ing in boldness and originality ot conjectoie, 
as may be seen from the example just quoted, 
he occasionally appears to err in tho direction 
ot undue timidity. Thna, in § 81, the meta- 
phors which Cicero quotes from the language 
of rustic life are in this edition printed as 
foUows : " gemmare vitee, f scire af^ros, laetaa 
esse aegetea, luxuriosa fmmenta." Scire ii 
found a prima manu in F P O ; P and cor- 
rect it into laieivire, whil^ F correcta it into 
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iu>tf, which ifi distinctly confirmed by the 
quotation of the clause, with its context, by 
the grammarian Nonius. But the editor 
(Itclines to accept this obvious and conclusive 
currection; possibly because he has omitted 
to notice that sitire is supported by a 
{Kissage of Quintilian, viii. 6, § 6 : ^* neces- 
sitate rustici g»mmam in vitibus (quid enim 
diterent aliud?) et aitire segetes." Such 
omissions are, however, extremely rare; in 
Let, much credit is due to the editor for the 
completeness with which he records aU the 
evidence bearing on the text which can be 
discovered, not only in the grammarians and 
rhetoricians, but also in the Latin fathers. 
The only addition to his references to the 
latter which we are able to suggest, is in the 
opening page of St. Augustine's Be Civitate 
M, where (as the writer certainly quotes 
from the Orator in another work) magnum 
opus et arduum is probably a reminiscence of 
§ 33, *^ magnum opus omnino et arduum 
conamur, sed nihil difficile amanti puto." 
The latter part of the sentence just quoted — 
one of the numerous aphorisms characteristic 
of the Orator — happens, by the way, to be 
quoted in the Commentarii of that practised 
rhetorician, Pope Pius II., who, in writing of 
an incident that took place in 1462, forty 
years after the recovery of the complete text 
of the Orator^ remarks : <* Fascem portabat 
amor, et nihil erat amanti difficileJ^ 

In conclusion, we gladly commend Dr. 
Heerdegen's edition to the notice of all 
English scholars who are interested in the 
textual criticism of Cicero. Others, such as 
Friedrich and Stangl, arc, we have reason to 
believe, similarly engaged at the present time 
on the criticism of his rhetorical writings, and 
we shall await with interest the results of 
their labours ; but, whatever fresh light may 
come from these or other sources, we may 
safely assert that [the edition before us marks 
a new departure in the establishment of the 
text of the Orator^ and is sure to exercise an 
important influence on every future edition of 
that work. J. E. Satjdts. 



A Turkish and English Lexicon, showing in 
English the Sigmfications of the TorkLsh 
Terms. ByJ. W.Redhouse. Parti. (Con- 
stantinople.} 

In 1861 Dr. Bedhouse published an elaborate 
English-Turkish Lexicon compiled principally 
for the benefit of those subjects of the Sultan 
who might be desirous of becoming acquainted 
with oar langosge ; and now, after many years 
mat in ooUeotingand arranging materials, this 
dutingnished scholar has issued the first part of 
the reverse, or Turkish-English, division of his 
work, designed this time primarily for the use 
of Eogliah students of Turkish. If we mav 
form an omnion from this first part, whion 
ttnbraoes almost all the entries under eHf, the 
initial letter of the Eastern alphabet, the new 
lexicon will, when completed, be far more 
oom(»ehen8ive and elaborate than any of the 
existing European works of its class. These 
latter are sadly defective. Thus we look in vain 
in Biancfai or Zenker for any light on the com- 
nion enough word oya^ which means '* pinking," 
** enbroidery," or its derivation ogaj\ " maker or 
seller of embroidexy, &c." ; again, they the 
*iWt as to *' cheap, the every dav use of are 
^fMc word ehven, giring only its classic mean- 
n»g. "easier," "lighter." There is a vast 
^ber of Anbio and Persian words employed 
°y the earlier Ottoman writers, which are con- 



spicuous by their absence from all the Turkish 
lexicons hitherto compiled; indeed, it is im- 
possible to read an old classic, such as the 
HumdyHn-Nama or the Tdjur-'^i'Teva/rikhy with- 
out having Johnson's Persian-English dictionary 
at hand to supply in some measure the innumer- 
able omissions of 2ienker and his predecessors. 
This, however, is a far from satisfactory way of 
working : the meanings that such words bear 
when imported into TurkLsh being often con- 
siderably modified from those that they have in 
their original languages. Judging from the 
first instalment of &. Bedhouse's book, I 
should say that it will ^o a long way towards 
removing this serious difficulty. The author's 
acknowledged position as the greatest Turkish 
scholar of Western Europe is a sufficient 
guarantee for the accuracy and thoroughness of 
his work. 

The only exception that might be taken to 
the new lexicon is that it almost entirely 
ignores the enormous change which has been 
coming over and revolutionising Ottoman lite- 
rature during the last eight or ten years. 
France has replaced Persia as the qihla towards 
which the TurkLsh litterateurs direct their 
eyes and whence they derive their inspiration. 
Numbers of the French classics have beeoi trans- 
lated into Turkish, and a new native school 
has arisen, from which have issued many 
works, scientific and literary, some of great 
merit. This change in the literature is not 
being effected without a corresponding change 
in the language : whole classes of words have 
had their meanings so altered or modified to 
suit Western ideas, for which there were no 
corresponding Eastern expressions, that the 
existing dictionaries are to a great extent 
useless so far as the works of modem writers 
are concerned. Indeed, I believe it would be 
impossible for anyone having access only to 
these dictionaries to read with intelligence and 
appreciation a single page of Kemal Bey, the 
greatest living Otton^an author. A single ex- 
ample will suffice to show what I mean : the 
word edebiyat is explained by Dr. Bedhouse as 
'' the matters pertaining to Arabian philology, 
grammar, prosody, logic, and rhetoric." Such 
was the only signification the word bore till 
some ten years ago, when it began to have its 
meaning extended, and now it \s used as the 
exact equivalent of our *' literature " — the lite- 
rature not of the Arabians alone, but of any 
and every people. Similarly the allied wor^ 
edehl and ed^ih now replace our " literary " and 
'* man of letters " respectively. A dictionary of 
modem Turkish is a great desideratum. M. 
Barbier de Meynard's SupplSment aux Diction'- 
naires turcs does, to a certain very limited 
extent, supply the want, but the best works of 
the kind that have apjpeared up to the present 
are two French-Turkish dictionaries reoentiy 
published at Constantinople by Sami Bey and 
Shukri Bey. However, as the language is still 
in a very ^ansitionary state, the time for com- 
piling an altogether satisfactory modem Torldsh 
oictionary has, perhaps, hardly yet arrived. 
Independent of all this, which does not con- 
cern it as a dictionary of classical Turkish, the 
work with which Dr. Bedhouse is presenting 
us promises to afford the student a key — such 
as he would seek in vain elsewhere — to the vast 
and, by Westerns, almost unexplored treasure- 
house of old Ottoman literature ; and by pub- 
lishing it he is doing much to increase that 
debt of gratitude due to him by all who take 
any interest in the Turkish language or lite- 
rature. E. J. W. QiBB. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



Amoxq the works announced by the Cambridge 
University Press are the scientific papers of 
the late Prof. J. Clerk Maxwell, edited by 



W. D. Niven, and A Treatise on the Physiology 
of Plants, by S. H. Vines. 

The last part of the Proceedings of the Geo- 
logists' Association contains a paper by Mr. B. 
Meldola, descriptive of the East Anglian earth- 
quake of AprU 1884, which seems the most 
scientific description of the catastrophe yet 
published. According to the writer, the shock 
orimiated beneath the region of Abberton and 
Seldon, and was totally refiected at Wy venhoe, 
where great structural damage was oonsequentiy 
effected, while the county to the north-east of 
Wyvenhoe lay in *' seismic shadow," and was, 
therefore, only slightiy shaken. The westward 
extension of the vibration was probably con- 
nected with the range of palaeozoic rocks in 
that direction. We understand that the report 
which Mr. Meldola has been preparing for the 
Essex Field Club is now completed, and will 
shortiy be published. 

The opening number of the Scottish Geogra^ 
phiccU Magazine, besides containing two papers 
of weight — the one by H. M. Stanley on 
"Central Africa and the Congo Basin" ^his 
'* inaugural address " at Edinbur^), the other 
^ Prof. James G^eikie on "The Physical 
Features of Scotland," acoompanied by an 
orographical map of Scotland coloured accord- 
ing to altitude— )ias some novel and attractive 
features — such as a department 'for Notes and 
Queries, and another of Cteographical Notes — 
which when indexed at the end of the year 
will be a record of much useful miscellaneous 
matter for reference. Special attention is 
promised in future numbers to foreign geogra- 
phical literature. The magazine, T^ch is the 
organ of the Scottish G^graphical Society, is 
to appear monthly. 

Messes. W. & A. K. Johkston have sent 
us a ^ Map to elucidate the Afghanistan Boundary 
Question, with an Inset showing the Encroach- 
ments of Bussia since 1689." The map seems 
to be based in the main upon that pubhshed by 
the Indian Survey Department in 1883 ; but on 
one or two points of some importance it is mis- 
leading. Penjdeh should not be underlined 
with green, as being already in Bussian occupa- 
tion. Zulfikar, rightiy underlined, should not 
be placed on the Persian or left bank of the 
Heri-rud ; the pass of that name, which has been 
occupied by the Bussians, is on the other side of 
the river. The spelling of the names through- 
out deserves oommenoation ; but the brief 
account of Afghanistan printed on the back of 
the map ia singularly inadequate, misleading, 
and ungrammatical. 

The fifth German G^graphical Congress 
(DeutscherQeographentag)is to oe held at Ham- 
burg, April 9-11. Papers on '* Antarctic Explora- 
tion'' will be read by Drs. Neumayer, Batzel, 
and Penck ; on " AMcan Exploration," by Herr 
L. Friedrichsen, Drs. W. Erman, Peichuel- 
Losche, G. A. Fischer, and Yon Danokelman, 
and Herr W. Westendarp ; and on *^ The Panama 
Canal," by Herr C. Eggert and others* 
Among the other mipers promised are " Mexican 
Antiquities," by Herr H. Strebel, and '' Plaoe- 
Names," by Dr. D. Bohde. 

A new scientific monthly was commenced in 
Januarv, at Oporto, by the Society known as 
the Atheneo. The title is Eeuista Scientifica. 
Among the contributors are Senors Jos6 M. 
Bodrigues, Alfredo Schiappa Monteiro, A. Ben- 
Saude, J. Pereira de Sampaio, J. Y. d'Almeide, 
and Oliveira Martins. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The following volumes are announced to 
appear shortiy in the '* Pitt Press Smes " : 
Plutarch^s Lives of the Gracchi, by Dr. Holden ; 
Beda^s EcdesiastuxU History, Books I. and II., 
by Profs. Mayor and Lumby; and Thierrg*s 
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Let^ea mr rEishire de France (XIII.-XX5CV0, 
by M. Qnstave Masson and the Bev. G. w. 
CSrotihero. 

Thb Cambridge Ffailological Society bas 
voted a grant of £50 towams the pubhcafion 
(nHiioh will be undertaken jourdy b^ the 
London and Cambridge Philological Societies) 
of the Carlsruhe Old Irish Glosses, edited by 
Dr. Whitley Stokes. 

Mr. E. S. Eobbetb's Sdectiou of Greek InecHp- 
tions will be jpubliahed shortly by the Cam- 
bridge UniYersity Press. 

Thx fiossian Gbyermnent has appointed M. 
Latisohew to collect the pre-Chruitian Greek 
and Lfttin inscriptions discovered north of the 
Black Sea. He will be assisted in the publica- 
tion by Profs. Pomjalowdry and Sokolow, the 
former of whom l^s recently edited the in- 
scriptions of the Caucasus. The collection will 
be in three parts: the first comprising the 
inscriptions of Tyras, Olbia (now Stomogil), 
and the Tauric Chersonnesos, the second those 
of the kingdom of the Bosphorus, the third the 
ceramic inscriptionfi and the varia eupellex, 

Dk. Ad. HoLTZiCAm^ has recently published, 
under the title of OrammaJtUches aue dem Maha- 
hh&rakiy an appendix to Prof. Whitney's Sandzit 
Grammar, containing in a few 'p&goB a vast 
mass of supplementary material, arranged in 
the order of Whitney's paragraphs. 

The new number of the Eevue ArchSologique 
contains an interesting report, by M. S^omon 
Beinach, on the discoveries made in Chreece and 
the Levant during 1884. M. Clermont-Ganneau 
finishes his inedited Greek inscriptions from the 
Hauran and the adjacent regions ; and M. 
Bochetin explains, in the f ollowmg pre-scientific 
manner, the Gkiulish inscription in Greek cha- 
racters recently found at MaLaucdne, near Yau- 
cluse: 

«* 1« ligne : Un Ul (le nom du d6vot illisible). 

2« „ aux nymphes on aux genies (illiBible). 

3* „ rPACEAOT (du Oroseau). 

4« „ BPATOTAE (solvit), 

5« „ KANTENA (votum)." 

M. Emile Emault (Bulletin meneud de la 
FacvlU des httres de Poitiers, F§v. 1885, p. 87) 
gives this inscription, from a plaster cast, thus 
(colons representing effiiced letters) : 

: : AOTC : 

: lAAIAKEO : 
MACEAOTB 
PATOTAE 
KANTEAA 

that is (8a)lu8(o8) Illiaceo{8) maselu hratude 
cantela. Here {Sa)lueo8 lUiaceos (** son of Uli- 
acos") are a name and a patronymic in the 
nom. sing., like Segomaroe Villoneoa (Vaison), 
Escingoreix Condilleos (N!mes\ Bimmos Litu- 
marfios and Vritacoa EluBconioe (S. Bemy), Frontu 
Tarheisonios (Vieux-Poitiers). Ma^selu (posuit) 
is the verb, formed like eioru (fecit), which occurs 
once, or ieuru, which occurs seven times, in 
the Gaulish inscriptions. It governs the ace. 
plur. cantela, the meaning of which is obscure. 
Bratude, which occurs also in the Nlmes dedi- 
cation to the Nemausian mother-goddesses, is 
an ejngraphic formula, like the Latin '^ex 
imperio," and probably means *' ex judicio." 

Senob Almagro has lately published at 
Granada, Deecripcion y ueoe del Aetrolahio, 
Por Abenexxaih. He gives a lithographed 
Arabic text with Spanish translation. The 
volume forms part of the *' BibUoteca Hispano- 
mauritanica : C6dioes Arabes." 

With reference to the Scotch and provincial 
English word "gallows" for braces, which 
2iCr. C. J. Lyall mentioned in the Aoademit 
of March 14, several correspondents write to 
say that the word is in common use in the 
South, West, and other parts of Irdand. Mr. 
William S. Logeman, Newton .Sdiool, Book 



Ferry, Cheshire, informs us i^at the equivalent 
word gcdg, jdur. gaJ^en, is quite common la this 
sense in Holland, and ' ' is used wherever affecta- 
tion of refinement (f ) has not replaced it by 
the French hretellee," 



MEETINaa OF SOCIETIES. 
AiTTHEOPOLOGncAii iNSTTrPTB.'— ( 2]lw><fay, Mmnh 10,) 

Mr. Francis Galton, President, in the Chair* — ^Mr. 
James G. Frazer reat a paper on Certain Burial 
Oostoms as illusfvative of the Primitive Theory ol 
^e Soul. The Bomaas had a oustom that when a 
man who had been reported to have died abroad 
returned h(Hne alive, he should enter his house not 
by the door, but over the roof. This custom 
(which is still obaerye4 i^ Persia) owed its origin 
to certain primitiye beliefs and customs with 
regard to the dead. The ghost of an unburied 
mau was supposed to haunt and molest the living, 
especially his relatiyes. Hence tiie importance 
attached to the burial of the dead, and various 
precautions were taken that the ghost diould not 
return. When the bodjr of a dead man could not 
be f oi:^d, he was buried iu dS^^^ and this fictitious 
burial was held to be soffident to lay the wander- 
ing ^ost, lor it is a pzinoiple of primitive thought 
that what is done to the effigy of a man \& done to 
the man himself. — ^The Director read a paper, by 
Admiral F. S. Tremlett, on the Sculptured Dol- 
mens of the Morbihan. About eigh^ sculptures 
had been found, invariably on the interior surfaces 
of the capstones and their supports. It is remark- 
able that they are confined within a distance of 
about twelre miles, and are all situated near the 
sea- coast, beyond which, although the megaliths 
are numerous, there is a complete absence of sculp- 
tnres. The sculptures vary in intricacy from sim^e 
wave lines and cup-markings to some that have 
been compared to the tattooing of the New Zea- 
landers. 

SooiBTT OF Antiquaribs. — (Tkursdajf, March IM,) 

Mr. Edwin Frvshfibld, Y.-F., in the Chair. — 
Mr. St. John Hope exhibited a chalice and paten of 
silver gilt found at Pilaton Hall, in Staffordshire, 
with bags of coin amountlDg to several thousand 
pounds. From comparison with the Wyly chalice 
and one at Trinity College, Oxford, the date is 
probably 1525. Another chalice belonging to the 
parish of West Drayton was exhibited by Mr. C. 
White. The hall marks aie a female head, a 
leopard's head crowned,' and a black letter K, 
which is the London mark for the year 1507. Mr. 
Hope stated that he had compiled a list of forty- 
three mediaeval chalices and sixty-six patens in 
various churches in England. Mr. Hope also 
continued his paper on the " Seals of the Colleges 
of Cambridge.'' 

Hellrmic Socibtt. — (Tkur$dayy March if.) 

Prof. C. T. Nbwton, V.-P., in the Chair.— At a 
f^eneral meeting hdd at 22, Albemarle Street, 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay read the first part of a paper 
on '* The Archaic Pottery of the Coast of Northern 
Ionia and Southern Aeolis." His main object 
was to attribute to the potters of Aeolian Cyme 
four vases published respectively in Monummti dell* 
Ituiit, ix. 4 and ix. 6 (2), Journal Mell. 8lud., iL, 
p. 305, and Bull, Corresp, MeUenique, 1884, plate vii. 
Treating at length of the character of the orna- 
mentation of these vases the writer showed that 
the potters of Cyme while first imitating the types 
of Phoenician or Qjpro-Phoenician ware, had re- 
course to nature or to the native art of Anatolia 
for points of detail. In the two later of the four 
vases dealt with (those published in the Monumentt) 
the art had a distinct character of its own. In 
conclusion Prof. Bamsay compared the character 
of ornamentation of the most primitive of these 
vases with a species of inlaid bronze work fre- 
quently mentioned in the Iliad, and probably im- 
ported from Qyprus or Phoenicia. At Ihe pre- 
ceding meeting of Council the following members 
were elected : — Mr. A. C. Cole, Mr. P. D. John- 
stone, Mrs. Edwin Waterhouse, Rev. M. A. Bay- 
field, Miss F. M. Cannon, andM. Salomon Reinach. 

Krw Shakspsrr SoaRTT. — (Friday, March 13,) 
Dr. C. Knioht Watson in the Chair.— A Paper 



entitled'' An EUsabethan Learned Society" was 
read by Mr. S. L. Lee. Hon. Treasurer to the 
Society. After protesting against the popiQar 
view, unduly emphasised by Mr. J. R. Gieeu and 
Mr. J. A. Symonds, of the age of Elizabeth as an 
age of imoontroUed pacsion, Mr. Lee described the 
foundation in 1572 of a powerfuUy-sapported and 
intelligently-oipganiBed society for t^^e stodj of 
Engli^ history and antiquities, whose memben 
devoted thexnselves with self-denying industry to 
the painful pursuit of knowledge. The distolution 
of the monasteries and the careless dispersion of 
their Idstorical documents delayed the progiess of 
Eufflish historical study ; but the labours of Leland, 
Bale, and Archbishop Parker graduall7 set it on a 
proper footing, and the society of 1572 finally 
placed it among the most popular pursuits of the 
age. The association consisted chiefly of laymen 
djfawn from all classes of society. Peers and com* 
moners, diplomatists and exchequer officials, 
heralds and dfy tradesmen, country-gentlemen and 
town schoolmasters, lawyers and clergymen— all 
met together week by week between 1572 and 1604 
to discuss archaeological and constitutioiul pro- 
blems of English history. One hundred and sixty- 
three different papers by the members have been 
printed by Heame and others, and prove the 
earnestness of the students and the value they 
attached to good critical method. The antiquaries 
employed the English language in their diaqnisi- 
tions, and frequently discussed and praised its 
capacities. They looked forward with Su Henry 
Savile to the production of a complete and authen- 
tic history of England. Many of the stadents 
were well acquainted with and fully appreciated 
the poets of the age ; Sir John Davies and Arthai 
Golding were members of the society ; Ben Jonson 
and Michael Drajrton were intimate with Selden, 
Stowe, Oamden, and Sir Henry Savile. In the 
Histrionuutix of 1610, and in Jonson's roles for Ins 
'' Tavern -Academy," there appear to be good- 
humoured references to the learned Elizabethan 
academy. In 1604 the society fell imder the sas- 
pidon of the GK>vemment. Between 1615 and 1625 
there were attempts to reform the learned society 
(with the aid of the Government) on a very 
elaborate scale. In 1638 and in 1659 there are traces 
of the meetings of the old society, which was finally 
and e^ectually restored by the foundation of the 
existing Society of Antiquaries about 1717. Hr. 
Lee concluded by asserting that the age of Eliza- 
beth was one of learned culture — of culture which 
had its foundation in knowledge and the desire of 
knowledge ; and that it was as unjust to the poets, 
who, like all artists, fully recogmsed the valne of 
restraint, as to the scholars, to identify the spirit 
of the age with its exceptional exhibitions of dia- 
honouraole license among the dramatists. 

Edinbusok Mathematical Socibtt. — (Ftida^) 

March IS.) 

Mr. Gnoaoa Thoic, V.-P., in the Chair.— ^. 
(George A. Gibson read a paper on *' Gilbert's 
Method of Treating Tangents to Oonfocal Goni- 
coids."--Mr. J. S. Mackay gave an account of 
Schooten*s geometi^ of the rule ; and Mr. A Y. 
Eraser read a note by Mr. P. AleTander on two 
definite integrals. 

Royal Asiatic Socibtt. — (Monday, March 16.) 

Sib W. Mum, President, in the Chair.— Mr. H. H. 
Howorth read a paper " On the Northern Fron- 
tages of China, part vii., the Shato Turks," in which 
he stated that the Shato Turks were ao-oaUad from 
living in the desert of Shato, west of the great 
bend of the Yellow rivers. They originally 
formed part of the great Confederacy of the 
sixth and seventh centories, which first bore the 
name Turk, and with which the Byzantine empire 
came in contact. When the Confederacy bioke 
up, the Shato Turks became subject to the 
Tibitans, but soon after migrated to the Inshan 
Mountains north of the Ortaa country, where they 
were employed by the Chinese empcarors of the 
Tang Dynasty as frontier goazds. Their chiefs 
also adopted the name of Id, whidh was that of 
the Tang emperors, and on the fiill of that dynasty 
ruled themselves as emperors of the northern 
provinces of China. The original Shato Turks 
apparentiy had their capital at Khamil, and ex- 
tended their power over the Mongols and other 
dwellers on the Gobi steppe. Th^ were at Isst 
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cooooMed hj the Khltons, bu^ stfll forvivad Aft 
« coDordlnatd Uxigdom till thj9 time of OhingUs 
Khan.— Kr. J. W. Bedhooae made a few iemazk$ 
with nferanoe to a paper he has prepared for the 
Jmmd of the aooiefy, in reply to the ylews of 
Prof. E. B. TyUx (see Anibropological Section of 
the firitish AaBodation, 1884) on ** Matriarchy or 
Mother Sight'* as existing among the Arabs of 
the pnteut day. This Mr. Bedhonse denie4 
aitoaethar, a» wdl as the similar (^inionB of Prof. 
a L Wilken, of Leiden, in his pamphlet, '* Da^ 
Uottenecht bei den Alien Arabem." 
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OlUT lALB of PKTruaBS. tt radaoM prloM (■vrrnvtaa, ClwoaiM, 
nd (RaornpiM), haadMoMlr fHunad. Krwrjiat abost to parehaae pleiarM 
*«Mpv*viilt Tarriatebh to- wvldiiiir tsmk Obrkunu pn 
GSX Ills, 111, etnad, nwr Waterloo-teUc*. 



Tkt FlmUh School of Painting. By Prof. 
A. J. Wanters. Translated by Uis. Heojry 
BosseL (Caaaell.) 

Ko olass oi book is more required in tl^e 
present day than that of introductions to the 
study of the history of art. Works pro- 
fesdng to be such appear in frequent succes- 
sion, bat they^ are} either too costly to be 
popular or too inaccurate to be useful. The 
vobuM under consideration, therefore, ought 
to fill an important gap, and, to a certain 
extent, It does so. The author is a man 
lequainted with his subject, who writes from 
bifl own knowledge, and does not merely 
compile at second hand. He is obliged to be 
Ittief, for he has set himself to coTer the 
vhole history of Flemish painting from its 
euHeetdays down to the present time. To 
Qo tbinkiDg it would have been better to 
lim broken up the subject into three dis- 
tinct periods. The first should have traced 
tlie nse and fall of the early school, which 
calfflinated with the Yan Eycks, and perished 
wbea driven to Italy from its native soil. 
Ibe second should have dealt with the school 
^ Babens and his followers for a century 
<v more. And the third might have been 
<feToted to Belgian art since the French 
Bevolation. The schools of these three 
perioda are quite distinct, and would gain by 
^pftrate treatment. It is a mistake to con- 
sider them as growing one out of another, 
^erertheless, we are very thankful for what 
^t Wauters has done. His statements may 
w aooepted by the student with confidence. 
Ve cannot indeed^ agree with them in every 
^«e, but the points upon which we must differ 
▼ith the author are of secondary importance. 
Talking of the early school of the thirteenth 
ttd foarteenth centuries, he says that " in the 
Netherlands picture painting grew slowly and 
]^JW«iiv^7> ffiur from any foreign influence." 
^ was not the case. Paintings of that 
paiod in Flanders, as everywhere else north 
J the Alps, were done under the influence of 
rniace. The great Gothic school of arohi- 
tftJtiirc, sculpture, and painting of the thir- 
teenth century had its centre in the He de 
fnace, and that was the point from which 
^daence radiated as much to Flanders as to 
j"^ By degrees local schools grew more 
■w more independent ; but, in the Gothic 
Pwiod (thirteenth century), it is impossible 
^ talk of a school of painting growing up in 
^ Netherlands " far from any foreign influ- 
Jtce.*' During the latter part of the four- 
•^TO century, the artists of the Netherlands 
woe naiully Oermans by birth, and they 
dotted under the influence of the mystic 



sehool, wboae eentve was at Ck»logiie. I^e 
''Omcifiidon" in S. Saviour's it Bruges 
(p. 19) is a striking proof of this. 

Plrof. Wauters unfortunately reserves the 
appellation of ^' Gothic School " for the school 
of the Yan Eycks. This is a great mistake. 
The Gothic school of painting can be none 
other than that which arose at the bidding of 
Gothic architecture, and devoted itself to the 
embellishment of buildings. The wall-paint- 
ings of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
beautiful as they were, to judge from the few 
remaii}s of them we possess, belonged to a 
definite school altogether different in style 
and spirit from the powerfully human work 
of the men of the fifteenth century. Only 
confofiion can arise from applying to ihe latter 
a name which naturally suggests the former. 
There is nothing Gbthio, except a few details 
of badly designed arehitecture, in fifteenth- 
century pictures. Their spirit is individual- 
istic and modem. Eeferring to the great 
Ghent altarpiece which Hubert van Eyck, 
dying, left unfinished, Prof. Wauters says, 
<< Jodocus, struck with the tmpoainff grandeur of 
the eompoeitioH, pressed Jean to cany out the 
work." The words in italic are, of course, 
pure assumption ; they are an example of the 
kind of statement an historian of curt should 
studiously avoid. Prof. Wauters considers 
the '' Fountain of Living Water at Madrid " 
to be by Hubert. With this attribution we 
can by no means agree. In design, it of 
course recalls the Ghent altar-piece ; but the 
type of the head of Christ is so mean com- 
pared with the splendid head at Ghent, which 
in its turn contrasts so strongly with the 
feeble head of Christ by Jan van Eyck at 
Berlin, that we cannot but feel that the 
Ghent head, alone of the three, shows the 
design of Hubert, while the other two are 
due to the infiuence, if not the hand, of the 
younger brother. 

We wish that Prof. Wauters had said more 
about Hugo van der €K>es. He confidently 
ascribes to him a series of portraits which 
have previously figured under other names in 
various collections. Hugo is known to have 
been famous for portraiture, and if Prof. 
Wauters can establish him as the undoubted 
author of the pictures he ascribes to him, he 
wiU have done a valuable piece of work. To 
Memling our author erroneously attributes 
the smcdl portrait in the National GaUery, 
dated 1462, which is certainly by Bouto. 
He likewise ascribes the ** Trinifr," ** S. 
Veronica," and "Virgin," at Frankfurt, to 
Martin Schongauer. These three panels 
formed parts of an altar-piece at Flemalle, 
and the original drawing for the ** S. 
Veronica " is in the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge. In technique it differs greatly 
from all the authentic Schongauer drawings, 
and, if Prof. Wauters had seen it, we think 
he would have hesitated to ascribe the panels 
to the Colmar artist. Also, had he seen the 
Castle Howard Mabuse, now exhibited at the 
" Old Masters," he would not have referred 
to it as a painting done under Italian influ- 
ence. Again, he says, " for the flrst time we 
can restore to him {^Mostaertl a well-known 
masterpiece, the admirable ' Adoration of the 
Magi,' which the catalogue of the Museum of 
Brussels ascribes to John van Eyck, and 
which a few connoisseurs attribute to Ghee- 
I rardt David; '- but be gives very slight account 



of ^e grounds upon which he bases his 
opinion. Some references to Italian matters 
are unfortunate. In 1449-50 Benozzo Gozzoli 
was not painting at Orvieto, but in Monte- 
f alco. He attempted to get work at Orrieto 
in 1449, but without success. 

We have noticed several misprints requiring 
correction. The name of the museum at the 
Hague is not Westreelanum, but Meermanno- 
Westreeaiauum ; on p. ^5, 1573 should be 
1473 ; and there are others of the same kind. 
The translation is not w^ done^ We meet 
with such names as the " Eulogy of Folly," 
'* Jean van Eyck," and so forta. Sentences 
might be quoted in which the translator has 
treated grammar with defiance. The wood- 
cut illustrations compensate in number for 
their iijLdividu^i poverty. W. M. CoirwAr. 
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TEE ART MAGAZINES. 

FfiW etchings of the seaside have been so 
successful in presentinfi^ the luminous effect of 
the sun behind a broken sky shining upon 
waves and sand as that caUed '* Low Tide in 
the Channel," which is presented with the 
Portfolio for the current month. The plate is 
by Auguste Mass^e, after a picture by the 
Scandinavian artist, Hagborg, and is alone 
worth the price of the number. Another ad- 
mirable plate is the facsimile, by Armand 
Durand, of Diirer*s " Christmas Day,'* or 
''Kativitv," engraved in 1504. Miss Julia 
Cartwiight's account of the Tomb and Chan- 
trey of the Black Prince is well illustrated by 
Mr. H. Bailton and Mr. Joseph Pennell. 

The Art Journal is full of variety, and Mr. 
Charles Whymper's ''Nature through a Field 
Glass," and Mr. Wedmore's article on ** Char- 
din" (a subject upon which he speaks with 
unusual knowledge and critical sympathy), are 
sufficient to make the number of more than 
usual value and interest. A word also should 
be said for Miss Bose Kingsley's bright paper, 
''In Arden," with its bright illustrations after 
drawings by Mr. Alfred Parsons. Th(B etching 
is by 1^. F. Slooombe, after Mr. Dendy Sadler's 
humorous scene in a refectory called " Friday." 

Mb. Austin Dobson contributes to the 
Magazine of Art what may be called a delicate 
bit of broad humour. His " Malt-worms 
Madrigal " is exquisitely touched, and so rich 
in pictorial suggestion that we are scarcely 
satisfied with Mr. Barnard's illustrations, 
though they are apt and well drawn. The 
somewhat slovenly drawing by Mr. Albert 
Moore, which forms the frontispiece to the 
number, is also disappointing, and scarcelv 
worthy of the artist of '' The Quartett," which 
forms one of the illustrations to Mr. Monk- 
house's article. Poor also are the illustrations 
to Mr. Bichard Heath's " Fashions in Waists." 
But the part is as usual full of good matter, 
pictorial as well as literary. Of the articles 
may be noticed a spirited essay on Clodion by 
the Editor, and Mr. Lof tie's notes on "The 
Older London Chiurches." The latter is ad- 
mirably illustrated after drawings by Mr. A. W. 
Henley, and Mr. E. T. Compton's " Artist in 
Corsica " is good both to see and to read. The 
view of " Vfd Viro " is one of the most beautiful 
landscapes we have seen for a long while. 

The celebrated The&tre de Marionnettes of 
Maurice Sand forms the subject of an inter- 
esting account rto be continued) by Adolphe 
Badin in UArt (March 1st). The other article 
is on Alessandro Vittoria della Volpe, the 
architect and sculptor of the sixteenth century, 
who was bom at Trent and executed many 
works at Venice. It is by Victor Ceresole, Swiss 
Consul at Venice. An etching by J. Klaus, after 
a portrait of a man in to£ and black mantie by 
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Bembrandt, from the'Boesdi ooUeotion, aooom- 
panies the number. 

Mattbioe Quentik db la Toub, the great 
" pasteUiflte " of the eighteenth century, is the 
subject of a " first " artide by M. J.- J. Guifcey 
in the Oazette des Beaux Art$, illustrated with 
portraits of Bestout and Mdme. de Pompadour, 
both 6t great vivacity. M. F. de M^ly on the 
early French majolica; M. Courajod on the 
influence of Flemish art on French sculpture in 
the fourteenth century (d propos of a statue of 
PUlip YI. at the Louvre), and M. de Fourcaud 
on Bastien-Lepage are all worth reading. The 
etching is by G6ry-Biohard, after Meissonier's 
well-£own '* Peintre," seated on a low stool 
before his easel, and with his back to the 
spectator. 

lUvertorium fiir KumtwiueruchafU YIII. 
Band, 1 Heft. Sig. Yenturi commences this 
number with a long and learned article on the 
historv of the art-collections of Kaiser Budolf 
n. He has not searched the archives of 
Modena, Turin, and Yenioe in vain. Consider- 
ing the dryness of the sulnect, the article 
is remarkably interesting. More important, 
thoujrh intolerably dull, is Dahlke's account of 
the fifteenth century IVrolese painter, Michael 
Pacher, of Bruneck. There is an altar-piece 
by him in the Yintler'schen GaUerv at Bruneck, 
a panel in the church of Mitterslan^ (Puster- 
thal), part of an altar-piece in the parish church 
of Qries, a carved crucifix in the parish church 
of Bruneck, and some fragments at Welsberg. 
These are aU described at great length, and 
some of them are reproduced. Dr. Joseph 
Neuwirth writes on the history of panel-paint- 
ing in Bohemia. Among minor notices is one 
on the Hamburg Museum, and the last of a 
series deaUnff with the illuminated volumes 
among the Hamilton MSB. 

PsoF. C. VON LuTZOW commences the Feb- 
ruary part of Zeitechrift fiir Bildende Kunst 
with an article on Theophil Freih. von Hansen, 
illustrated by a portrait and view of the new 
Parliament-house at Yienna. The ''Kunst- 
gewerbeblatt *' is rich in interest and illustra- 
tions, and contains a paper on Bookbinding of the 
Benaissance by F. Lutnmer, with engraved fac- 
similes of some exceptionaUy rare and beautiful 
examples of this art. 



MR. HOLMAN HUNTS NEW PICTURE. 

Mr. Holman Hunt truly says that the public 
^ve exceptional attention to his pictures, and 
it is only reasonable that they shomd do so, for 
he bestows more thought and labour on his 
work than any other artist. Even when they 
fail, or seem to fail, there is always much to 
admire in them. The extreme care and skill in 
their execution, their powerful effects of 
light and colour, their sincere, and always 
noble motives, make them ever worth see- 
ing and impossible to forget. In the case 
of this last work more than usual expectation 
has been aroused. For many years its appear- 
ance has been promised. The artist's long 
sojoiun in the Holy Land, for the sole object 
of realising more vividly tiie events of sacred 
history which he intended to depict, the se- 
quence of untoward events which delayed 
tne execution ofjthis i)ictnre, the catastrophe 
which followed its arrival in England, the 
commencement of the present replica after 
seven years and a half of labour— all these 
things were more or less known, and it only 
needed Mr. Buskin's passionate eulogium of 
the work in a lecture at Oxford to raise ex- 
pectation to the highest pitch. 

Li some respects this expectation will be 
realised. In one which concerns Mr. Holman 
Hunt purely as an artist, it will be exceeded. 
In the vision of the Innocents, some in triumph 
and some in gladness, he has shovm an un- 



expected sense of beauty in design, a large- 
ness and freedom of conception, and a 
spirited imagination, which, combined with 
his usual qualities, make the picture notable 
among not only his works, but those of the 
present generation. Special distinction marks 
the group of children in the air—little martyrs 
still vex^ with memories of pain and terror, 
waking again to a happiness unrealised. This 
is, perhaps, the most original part of a 
pictiue remarkable for originality. Of this 
vision altogether Mr. Buskin has spoken 
in words which make all other efforts at 
praise little better than lame paraphrase. 
They, with a long and precise account of the 
history and intention of the picture, are con- 
tained in the pamphlet written by the artist, 
and sold at the Exhibition. Here are a few of 
them, strong indeed, but not, I think, too 
strong: 

" I can say with deliberation that none even of the 
most animated groups and processions of children 
which constitute tne loveuest sculpture of the 
Robbias and Donatello, can more than rival the 
freedom and felicity of motion, or the subtlety 
of harmonious line, in the happy wreath of these 
angel-children." 

I wish I could take the same delight in the 
picture as a whole, for its idea is a very beauti- 
ful one. That the Holy Family in their flight 
into Egypt were attended by the glorified 
Spirits of tiie martyred Infants of Bethlehem is 
a thought which is full of peace and yet of 
compassion, as Mr. Buskin has said. In the 
language of the description by the artist^ 

"During the spring-time, rich in flowers and flrst 
fruits, the Holy Travellers are represented as passing 
across the Phmstine plain on the road to Graza at a 
distance of about thirty miles from their point of 
departure. The night is far spent. While the 
declining moon sheds its last rays on the natural 
objects in the picture, unearthly light reveals the 
embodied spirits of the martyred Innocents ad- 
vancing in procession.'* 

Beveals them, that is, to the Holy Child only : 
Joseph and Mary remain unconscious of the 
presence of the joyous troop to whom the In- 
fant Christ is holding out his arms. 

This conception of the scene, full undoubtedly 
of noble poetry, has many pictorial disadvan- 
tages. It is impossible to paint the fact that 
Joseph and M^y do not see what their Son 
sees. In order to suggest it the artist has 
employed them on tiuiks quite subordinate 
to the main interest of the picture. Joseph, 
with his back turned, is scanning the horizon 
for symptoms of dan^r; Mary is supposed 
to be dressing the Child. It is at least un- 
fortunate that two of the members of the Holy 
Family are, both dramatically and pictoriaUy, 
littie more than supernumeraries. As to the 
third, He, too, from exigencies of light as con- 
ceived by the painter, is also at much pictorial 
disadvantage. He should form the link between 
his parents and the spirits, and dominate all ; 
but, with the former. He is shrouded and dis- 
coloured in the blue darkness of the night, 
while the spirits, radiant as with earthly heuth, 
and rich in the colours as of an earthly sun, 
have a far ^;reater pictorial force and splendour. 
The moonbght is no doubt truly studied from 
nature, the *' unearthly " light of the spirits is a 
conception of the artist ; but the result of the 
two in opposition is that the '* unearthly " ap- 
pears the far more real of the two, and, con- 
sequentiy, the Holy Family far more like an 
*' apparition " than the vision of the Innocents. 

The picture, to sum up in a few words what 
appears to me an inherent defect of it as a 
composition, is two pictures : it is '* The Flight 
into Egypt " and it is << The Triumph of the 
Innocents,'' and there is no attempt to blend 
one with the other as regards li^ht or coloiur. 
It is only by screening off the radiance and life 
of the children that one can see and feel the 



stillness and beauty of the moonlight ; it is only 
by disregarding tiie landscape and the Holy 
Family that one can appreciate as they deserve, 
the artistic beauties of those '' child-garlands 
of gladness " of which Mr. Buskin has written 
with such eloquence. 

It will be mteresting to see what photo- 
gravure will make of this strange picture. The 
want of harmony between the two sections of 
it as they appear in colour will, in a great 
measure, doubtless disappear, and the full value 
of the unity of the beautiful thought wliicli 
underlies it all will be in a measure established. 
But as there are pointe in the picture of which 
the contrast seems too itrong, so there are 
pointe in which it seems not strong enoagh. 
The unearthly stream, for instance, in which 
the children walk, is in colour and tone far too 
like the earthly stream in which Joseph has set 
his foot. It seems, strange though it be in the 
forms of ite waves, to be under the influence of 
the moonlight rather than of those capridoQB 
celestial beams which illuminate tiie children— 
to be rather some wonderful conformation of an 
earthly substence like glass, than a supernatural 
liquid. But what the sun will make of this and 
of the other strange phenomena it would he 
rash to prophesy. It is only to be hoped that 
the success of tiie plate will bear some propor- 
tion to the skill, the patience, and the thought 
which have g<me to the making of the picture. 

Cosmo Monehovse. 



MA8PER0 AT LUXOR. 

The Journal dea DSbaU of March 12 contains s 
long and interesting report on the excavation 
of the great temple of Luxor, addressed hy 
Prof. Masp^ro to the editor and readers of that 
journal, in whose columns, it will be remeiu- 
oered, a subscription list was opened rather 
more than a year since for the furtherance of 
his work in Egypt. Arrived at Luxor towards 
the end of last December, Prof. Masp^ro found 
so much difficulty in ejecting the already in- 
demnifled villagers, that it was not till January 
5 that he was able to begin the actual demoli- 
tion of the Arab hute which for centuries have 
encumbered the courte and colonnades of this 
splendid ruin. Working from that time till 
Februarv 26 (the date of his report), with a 

gang of labourers averaging 150 in numher, 
e has already swept away, not only the old 
historic '* Maison de Franoe," but the poUce- 
barrack, the government storehouses, the post- 
office, and all the native dwellings at the 
southern extremity of the edifioe. Thus, the 
great roofed sanctuary of Amenhotep lU* ^ 
now completely clearsd, the columns of the 
central colonnade are visible for full two-thirds 
of their height, and the removal of only a few 
feet of sand and debris will speedily lay bsro 
the original pavement of this ps^ of the edifice. 
At the northern end — that is to say, in the first 
great courtyard approached through the douhle 
pylons — a partial dearanoe has been efibctea 
Ten weeks ago this part wns a dense lab^rintli 
of mud hute, mud yards, lanes, stables, pigeon- 
houses, and refuse heaps. Now, only seven 
houses and the littie local mosque are yet 
standing. A small portico, the existence ol 
which was hitherto unknown, has here ^^^^ 
light, and several colossi have been discovered 
some prostrate, and some yet erect upon theii 
TOdestels. The portico dates from Barneses U 
Prof. Maspdro now finds that the temple, whei 
first constructed, was not separated, as now, 
from the Nile by an extensive space of rising 
ground ; but that all the southern end of th( 
building behind the sanctuary, and part of th< 
western side, rose, as it were, direct from th( 
water's edge, like the western gallery at Philse 
Some remains of a great quay, inscribed witt 
tiie names and tities of Amenhotep IIL, haT( 
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also been difloovered. In conduaion, Prof. 
Hasp^io says— *' I wish that those who came 
to £e aid of our work could now see the 
sppearance presented by that part of the 
temple which is cleared. They would admit 
that their generosity has already been fruitful 
in zesolts. I do not hesitate to affirm that 
Lnzor, freed from the modem excrescences by 
which it has hitherto been disfigiured, is, for 
grandeur of design and beauty of proportion, 
almost the equal of Kamak. The sculptures 
with whidi the chambers and columns are 
decorated are of most fine and delicate execu- 
tion; while some of the waU-subjects would 
sot suffer in the comparison if placed side by 
side with the choicest bas-reliefs of Abydos." 

Amelia B. Edwakds. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



some are quite distinctly attractive ; one or two 
have an air of delightral veracity to unfamiliar 
effects. No. 6 is rather violent ; No. 7 quite too 
raw. No. 40 is a bit of nature by no mecms 
wrought into art, and hardly worthy to be ex- 
posed on the walls of a gallery by the person to 
whom we owe, after all, the delightful land- 
scape of '* The Gladness of May." Let us pass, 
however, to the more congenial task of mention- 
ing the best, and of saying that they are very 
good. The finest are No. 9 and No. 30. No. 30 
shows us the river in autumn, with a grey stone 
bridge in the distance, and the now golden 
leaves of a still laden tree drooping over the 
quiet of the stream. No. 9 shows us the river 
very full; the expanse of waters grey, and 
here and there a rift of lemon light in the 
soft dove colour of the obscured and gathered 
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A NATIONAL COLLECTION OF HI9T0BIGAL 
PERSONAL RELICS. 

Henbuiy, Bxiatol : March 6, 1885. 

The National Portrait Gallery at South £en- 
lisgton is accompanied b^ a series of autograph 
letters, which greatly mcreases the interest 
and educational value of the collection. It has 
often occurred to me that a collection of per- 
sonal and historical relics, numbers of well- 
aathenticated specimens of which exist in the 
possession of the old families of the United 
Kingdom, would still more enlumce the value 
and interest of the gallery, and if kept within 
definite limits and exhibited in central table- 
cases in each department, need not interfere 
with the exhibition of the pictures. 

It is much to be regretted that such a collec- 
tiotn has not long ago been formed, and as 
each year passes the possibility of forming a 
collection of adequate miportance of this kind 



Frederick Wajleer's pictures and drawings 
— or nearly all of the most important of them 
—were exhibited in Bond Street about ten years 
ago, and his masterpiece in water-colour, *'The 
Harbour of Refuge," has been seen repeatedly 
since then ; but there is nothing in these cir- 
cumstances to make inappropriate the exhibition 
of such of the artist's works as Mr. Bunthome 
has been able to get together in Vigo Street. 
And these drawings are abundant, and several 
are of curious excellence. The *' Harbour of 
Refuge '* subject is represented by three draw- 
ings : firsts the original conception of the theme 
as it presented itself to the mind of Frederick 
Walker when he saw and sketched the alms- 
houses of Bray ; and, next, the completed and 
famous drawing ; and, last, a drawing as ex- 
cellent as the second is in quality, but embrac- 
ing only a portion of the incidents which the 
second displays. All these works show, though 
of course in different degrees, how capable a 
draughtsman was Walker, and how rich a 



greatly diminishes. A loan exhibition of |)er- colourist, and how singular was his union of 



sonal and historical relics would bring to hght 
ixummerable and inestimable historical treasures, 
of the existence of which at the present time few 
are aware, and the formation of a permanent 
collection mig;ht bring into the possession of 
the nation many objects which would be 
valuable not only on account of their historical 
aoociations, but also as works of art. 

Before concluding my letter I will take the 
opportunity of observiag that the educational 
Tafne of the National Portrait Gallery would be 
ereatly increased if the pictures and the Cata- 
logue were arranged in chronological order. 
At the end of the latter would be, as a matter 
ox course, not only an alphabetical but also 
a cJasaified index. 

Sfekcer Geo. Perceval. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOOT. 

^R. Alfred Parsons has spent some time in 
sketching on the Avon— not the Avon of Bristol 
■nd Bath, but Shakspere's Avon it is, which 
rises near Naseby in Northamptonshire, and 
flows into the Severn at Tewkesbury. And the 
sketches which are the result of this sojourn, or 
this movement — they are some sixty in number 
—are now to be seen at the Fine Art Society, 
in Bond Street, where those more interested in 
natural landscape than in its real int^retation 
into the forms of art, will find enough to in- 
terest them. Mr. Parsons is not always very 
>^ed in composition ; he \a not by any means 
a 9ubtle or, shall we say, a fine colourist ; but 
he i« a very dexterous sketcher of the thing 
that is before him, and in his work there is 
evidence oi a rapid and somewhat rou^h per- 
ception. It ifl hardly essential to say Uiat the 
Swings are of unequal merit. Some are 
almost oommonplaoe ; some are mere studies, 
which migbt have been kept in the portfolio ; 
•ome are obviously faul^. But then again, 



the appreciation of force and the appreciation 
of daintiness. It is daintiness — ^his daintiness 
of touch and hue — we surmise, which has stood 
him in best stead with a public mainly imin- 
structed, with an instinctive preference for the 
pretty, and no instinctive understanding of the 
noble. Thus the ''Housewife,'* which was 
first exhibited in 1871, is among the most 
popular of his productions. It represents a 
homely back garden, with a water-butt, and 
several flower-pots on a window-sill and the 
tempered blaze of a blossoming nasturtium, 
and a quiet little person sitting in a rush-bot- 
tomed Morris chair, and shelling peas through | ^^^^^ ^''^^ 
the sunny midday hour. Such a drawuig is, 
without doubt, one of the happiest instances of 
Walker's einployment of that method which 
the dainty laoours of Mx%, AlUngham have yet 
further popularised. It is, at the same time, 
certainly to be noted that it is dangerously near 
to tbe l^vial and to the petty, and that even 
in Frederick Walker himself we should consider 
it with less favour were it not that, in his case, 
we know it owns alliance with the capacity to 
be masculine. Walker was a very complete 
artist, and the variety of his sympathies con- 
stitutes no little measure of his charm. He 
could be fascinating without being dramatic, 
and he could deal with the dramatic which is 
itself fascinating. 



representations of tastefully selected points of 
view. We noticed also some Swiss views by 
Baroness H. von Oramm, and an old-fashioned 
looking little portrait by Mrs. Cooper. The 
society does good work, and deserves encourage- 
ment. 

We hear that the French Eifhteentiii Cen- 
tury engravings, which were lately at the Fine 
Art Society's — ^including the loans of Lord 
Bonald Gower, Mr. Frederick Wedmore, and 
Mr. Thibaudeau — ^have gone to form what will 
prove to be a novel exhibition of such matter 
at Liverpool. 

The Cambridge University Press has in 
preparation a volume of Essays on t?ie Art of 
Fheidiasy by Dr. C. Waldstein. 

A NEW society, having for its object the protec- 
tion and conservation of the historical monu- 
ments, works of art, and antiquities of the city 
of Paris, has just been incorporated under the 
title of the Soci^t^ des Amis des Monuments 
Parisiens. The committee, fifty-six in number, 
presents an array of distinguished names, in- 
cluding architects, sculptors, painters, editors, 
engineers, inspectors, deputies, members of the 
institute, professors, and men of letters. M. 
Albert Lenoir is president, M. Charles Normand 
is the acting secretary, M. Arthur Bhon6 fills 
the office of treasurer, and the society has 
opened its bureau at 215 Boulevard St. -Germain. 
This society, resembling^ though with a wider 
range of action, our own Society for the Pre- 
servation of Andent Buildings, proposes "to 
watch over the monuments of att and over the 
monumental physiognomy of Paris, and espe- 
cially indicates in its announcements that archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, curiosities, and 
"historical souvenirs" will be the objects of 
its special solicitude. The minimum subscrip- 
tion is fixed at six francs per annum, which 
modest sum wHl entitle the payer to the 
BtUletins of the society. Ladies and foreigners 
are eligible ; but only natives of Franc 3 can be 
admitted as members of the committee. Among 
these last we note the names of MM. Alexandre, 
Bertrand, Cabanel, Paul B^uitz, Joseph Bei- 
nach, Wallon, &c., &c. 

M. DB Chahfeattx is engaged on a dictionary 
of the arts of casting in bronze, beU-founding, 
&c., for which he has collected a large number 
of unpublished documents. 

The exhibition of fine arts at Bome contains 
several fine portraits by Sig. Matteo Lovatti, 
who has hitherto been known chiefly in other 



Two very noteworthy art sales are fixed for 
March 26 : one at Cologne, of the late Baron von 
Friesen's collections of paintings, and the other 
at Vienna, of the artistic and antiquarian trea- 
sures gathered by the late Hans Makart. The 
latter sale will include a considerable number 
of Makart's own paintings and drawings. In 
accordance with a pnu^ce which is rapidly 
becoming general, the catalogues of both these 
forthcoming sales are splendidly illustrated 
with photographs and engravings. 



The exhibition of the Society of Lady Artists 
is now open at 53 Ghreat Marlborough Street, 
Begent Street. It contains a large number of 
pictures which only reach a low average of 
excellence, but there are likewise some of real 
merit. Miss Helen O'Hara's "Wind and 
Waves " shows intelligence and power, whilst 
several drawings by Sifiss K. Macauley (notably 
"A Southern Headland ") are the result of 
well-directed work. Miss Kempson's drawings 
of Scotch lake soenery, though somewhat uni- 
form in character, are honest and pleasing 



CHABiiES Edward Bu Bois, one of the most 
characteristic and original of the modem Swiss 
landscape painters, has just died in Mentone, 
at the early ase of thirty-eight. He was a 
native of Neuch&tel, but chi&y exhibited in 
the Paris Salon, where his pictures always 
commanded attention. 

', T J - ■■■ ' " ' " ' ' ;'■',', ,-1. 

THE STAGE. 

The Empire Theatre has reopened its doors 
with an entertainment differing not perhaps in 
many respects — yet differing always for the 
better — from that which is presented at the 
Eden in Paris. Both playhouses are of most 
unusual siae, and lend themselves, both as to 
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the auditorium, and that portion of the theatre 
which is '* the other side of the float," rather 
to the exigencies of gorgeous spectacle than to 
those of quiet and artistic aotmg, which must 
be seen dose to be duly appreciated. And to 

gorgeous spectacle the Empire is certainly now 
evoted. Nor do we find any fault with its 
management on this score. There must be 
entertainment to please the senses, as well as 
entertainment to engage the mind — ^the restau- 
rant keeper is as necessary as the bookseller. 
The Empire appeals frankly to the senses ; but 
it does not do so with coarseness as does the 
Eden in Paris. There is a good orchestra, and 
if the story of *'The Lady of the Locket" is 
not memorable for ingenuify, nor the music for 
any quality higher uian that of tunefulness, 
yet the music has at all events that old-fashioned 
virtue, such as it is ; and Miss Florence St. 
John, whose piquancy is as fresh as ever, and 
as significant, uses to the utmost advantage her 
rich and mellow and sympathetic voice. Miss 
Ethel BrandoiF— a new comer— does not sing as 
well as Miss St. John. That goes without say- 
ing, however ; but Miss Brandon, like the other 
l&dy, is fortunately a pretty person. Mr. Biley 
takes an important part in the piece, and his 
voice and bearing are excellent. There is some 
admirable scenery. Certain of the stage appoint- 
ments are really as splendid as it is possible to 
be. The dresses are all of them gorgeous, and, 
for the most part, in excellent taste ; and in the 
last act a very fine ** Venetian ballet " — such as 
Watteau would have loved — is danced in front 
of waters and of the dome of the Salute, and 
under a sapphire sky. When we say it is a 
fine ballet, we intend no rdference to the 
'* principals," but rather to the rapidly shiftLug 
enacts of colour and line which the large groups 
of dancers present. As for the '* prmcipals," 
including such as come from the recognised 
schools of the modem dance in Italy, they have 
all the faults with all the agility to which we 
have become accustomed. Qrace can only be 
restored to the ballet by the reintroduction of 
some of those slower movements, not to say 
pauses, in which, of old time, much of its charm 
consisted. If the modem manager of ballets 
will not take a lesson from the Italians and tiie 
French of the past in this matter, is it possible 
— we wonder — that he will take it from the 
Japanese of the present P The Japanese ballet 
consists, be it said with frankness, very little of 
those who dance — very much of those who pose. 
Tet these, too, have their virtue, and it is a 
virtue nowadays absent from the stage dance 
of European cities. 

Mr. Abthue Pottgin's Didionaire Historique 
eb Pittoresque du Tliidtre (Paris : Firmin Didot}, a 
bulky volume abundantly and appropriately 
illustrated, is one of many proofs of French 
industry in research of artistic knowledge, and 
it is evidence also of the very serious way in 
which our neighbours look at the theatre, as at 
an institution whose traditions, whose thousand 
and one devices, whose technical language, 
who3e very slang even, justify and demand a 
laborious chronicle. Of course M. Pougin's 
volume is not one to read straight through : it 
is essentially a volume of reference. A certain 
number of its articles — but these are generally 
brief — refer to matters which may seem to us 
triviaL It. is funny to come upon explanations 
of such things as la 6onnetU de Ventr^acte^ or to 
be told what it is to *'repaM6r" ard/e. The 
Londoner, the Parisian, the countryman who 
oomes to town, does not stcmd in need of such 
information : it is presumably addressed to the 
monastic, the recluse, the barbarian, who has 
hardly talked to a playgoer, and has never 
been within a hundred miles of the footlights. 
Still, these things, even if funny, were essential 
after all : it would have been difficult to tell 
-precisely where to draw the line between the 



familiar and the unknown, and the mass of the 
information betrays on the part of the compiler 
a wondrous sdenoe of the stage. The classic 
theatre, the theatre such as it was in the middle 
ages, when it was occupied chiefly with the 
regions n)ectacle, are carefully dwelt upon; 
but the information is amplest and necessarily 
most interesting on all that concerns "the 
French stage in the days of Aolidre and Louis 
Quatorze, and in the eighteenth century — the 
century of Marivaux and Beaumarchais — and 
in our own time. We take as an example, 
M. Pougin's definition and explanation of the 
term *' aouhrette" He describes the r6le of the 
Bou^ette^as **V\m des plus beaux emplois et 
des plus brillants qui soient au thSltre," a 
remark, we may observe, perfectly true to the 
r6le as it exists in France, but less fitting to 
describe the measure of its importance in the 
English drama. M. Poujin entirely justifies 
his definition by citing the leading eoubreUe 
rdles in Moli&re, Begnara, Piron, Manvaux, and 
others. He enumerates many of the performers 
of such parts, from Madeleine B^jart to 
Mademoiselle Brohan, and, as an argument in 
their praise, he quotes, not quite without 
approval, the saying that it is more difficult to 
make people laugh, at the theatre, than to make 
them cry. We doubt it. Msjiy ugly, low 
comedians, and many indifferent pieces — ^in 
which the jokes would hardly have passed at all 
as jokes in literature — have afiEorded a world of 
hilarity. The quaint illustrations in this volume 
assist to give it value and interest. The book is 
a veritab^ monument. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT C0NCEBT8. 

Last year the directors of the Philharmonic 
Society offered a prize of twenty guineas for 
the best concert overture. From eighty-eight 
compositions sent in, the adjudicators, Messrs. 
Cumming^, Mount and Stephens, selected one 
entitled <' Fortune, all men caJl thee fickle." 
The name of the prize-winner is Herr Qustav 
Ernest, a Prussian residing in London. There 
is some ability shown in the development of the 
subject matter, and in the handling of the 
orchestra ; but the principal theme is not verv 
definite in character, and the second too much 
so, for it recalls a passage in ** Tristan und 
Isolde." At the dose of the performance, under 
the composer's direction, there was loud and 
prolonged applause. Among other overtures 
of merit the adjudicators particularly com- 
mend one entitled *'A11 is well that ends 
well " ; it woidd be interesting to hear it at 
one of the remaining Philharmonic concerts of 
the season. The programme of the second 
concert on March 12, at which the above- 
mentioned overture was given, contained no 
other novelty. Mr. O. Beringer played Schu- 
mann's Concerto in A minor with great vigour 
and brilliancy. At the beginning of the season 
it was hoi)ed that Mdme. Schumann would be 
here to interpret her husband's work : in her 
absence, however, it was entrusted to one 
of our best and most intelligent pianists. 
Beetilioven's Symphony in B flat was very 
finely rendered by the band under the direction 
of Sir A. Sullivan. Mdme. Minnie Hauk sanr 
with great success songs by Gounod and 
GK>etz. 

The 184th concert of the Cambridge TJni- 
versil^ Musical Society took place at the 
GaQdhall, Cambridge, on Friday, March 13. 
The Elegiac Ode, composed by Mr. C. Y. 
Stanford for the last Norwich Festival, formed 
one of the attractions of the programme. It is 
a remarkably clever and int^esting work, and 
we are surprised that it has not yet been heard 
in London. The members of vie Cambridge 
choir were naturally anxious to do full justice 



to the difficult music of their talsnted con- 
ductor, and the result was in every way satis- 
factory. They eaug with neat purity of mtona- 
tion and attention to manes of expression. The 
final chorus, *' Over the tree-tops I float thee 
a song " was given with immense spirit, and 
this elaborately worked movement witii the 
crash on the words, '* O Death," the delicate 
orchestral coda, and the closing soft passage 
for the voices to the notes of the leading theme, 
produced a marked impression* The two ^ort 
solo parts were intelligently sung by HiBS 
Aylward and Mr. F. BSng. The "Ode," as 
indeed the whole of the programme, was con- 
ducted by Mr. Stanford. Herr Joachim played 
his Hungarian concerto, a long and highly 
finished composition. The construction of the 
first movement is masterly, and although special 
dicrolay is made of the solo instrument^ me orches- 
tranas plenty of interesting work. The Andante, 
with its Hungarian character, is most charming; 
the finale, if of less value as music, is full of life 
and brilliancy. Herr Joachim's performance 
was exceptionally fine, and the applause most 
hearty. The oomposer, not content with the 
technical difficulties of the first movement, has 
written a cadmza, in which he displays to their 
full extent his marvellous powers as aa 
executant. If the work were easier it would 
be a favourite with violiniste ; and, if a little 
condensed, it would gain in effect. Herr 
Joachim also played Bach's Prelude and Fague 
in G minor, and, for an encore, which he, of 
course, obtained, the BourrSe from Bach's 
second violin Suite. The ooncert commenced 
with Beethoven's " Namensfeier " overture, and 
concluded with Mozart's deliffbtful ** Prague " 
symphony — ^both admirably played. 

The popular concert, last Monday evening, 
deserves a word of mention for the magnificent 
rendering of Beethoven's gpreat quartett in C 
sharp minor, by Messrs. Joachim, Bies, Straus, 
and Piatti. It is very seldom that the so-called 
posthumous quartetts are g;iven, but the atten- 
tive and, at tne dose, enthusiastic audience on 
Monday made one feel that it would be only 
reasonable to introduce them of tener. MdHe. A. 
Zimmermann played, in her best manner, some 
short solos of Scarlajbti, and wisely declined the 
encore ; and Mr. Maas, who was in fine voice, 
sang two songs by Handel, and Gounod's 
"Salve dimora," witii violin obligato by Hen 
Joachim. 

Last Wednesday afternoon Mr. Oscar Be- 
ringer gave a ooncert at St. James's Hall 
specially to commemorate the two-hundredth 
birthday of Bach. First came the fine Con- 
certo in D minor, interpreted by the concert 
giver with admirable touch and technique : a 
showy but appropriate. cade»«a, by Herr Roi- 
necke, in the last movement brought the work 
to a brilliant dose. Tbe programme included 
the Concerto in C minor for two pianofortes, 
one in toiajor for three, and one in A minor 
for four. The last is an arrangement by Bach 
of a Concerto of Vivaldi's for four violins. 
Mr. Beringer played in all of them, his asso- 
ciates being Mr. Franklin Taylor, Mr. Walter 
Baohe, and Mr. A. Bichter ; and in such safe 
hands full justice was done to all the music. 
The concertos were accompanied by a small but 
skilful band of strings, with Mr. W. Wiener as 
leader and Mr. JL, Manns as conductor; the 
ensemble was excellent. The muBxc, if at times 
somewhat old-fashioned, is full of charm and 
interest, and in the first and last concertos can 
trace the source from 'which Mendelssohn 
derived some of his happiest inspirations. 
Mdme. Antoinette Stirling sang with success 
" In deine Hiinde " from the •* Actus Tragicus " 
with violoncello accompaniment by Mr. C. Ould, 
and " Willst du dein Herz." There was a large 
gathering, and the audience evidently enjoyed 
the musical banquet set before them. 

J. S. Shedloce. 
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LITERATURE. 

Mkmrs. By Mark Pattiaon. (Macmillan.) 

Tm Tolume contains the author's reminis- 
eences from 1832 (when he came np to 
Oxford at the age of nineteen^ to 1860. The 
itorf is simple and uneyentfnl, and cannot be 
letter described thazr in« the writer's own 
fwds: 

"I bsTS really no history but a mental history. 

.... I have seen no one, known none of the 

celebrities of my own time ultimately or at all, 

tad have only an inaccurate memory for what 

I hear. All my energy was directed upon one 

cod— to improve myself, to form my own mind, 

to sonnd t!ungs thoroughly, to free myself from 

tbe bondage of unreason and the traditional 

prejadioes which, when I began first to think, 

eoDstituted the whole of my intellectual fabric. 

I hare nothing beyond trivial personalities to 

teQ in the way of incident. If there is anything 

of interest in my story, it is as a story of mental 

devebpment." ^ 

The aemoir is unquestionably u sincere self- 
revektixm^ and has all the deep pathos and in- 
tamt whieh attach to such records. It will alter 
vay little, if at all, the estimate which those 
who knew Pattison had formed of his character. 
He has not spared his own faults : it is to be 
wished that he had spared those of others. 
It is a serious blot upon what is in many 
reqiects a noble work that thirty pages 
(p. 262 and onwards) should be devoted to 
the details of a dirty college intrigue, in 
whieh all Pattison's friends must lament that 
he was eonoemed, and which had better have 
been consigned for ever to the oblivion which 
vas-rapidly enveloping it. Ko less will fair- 
niaded readers regret the occasional displays 
<rf violent party feeling, as, for instance, in 
the panage referring to Gonington (p. 248 
folL). 

Passing over all this, it should be observed 

that the book must be read, nay, carefully 

ftodied, throughout and as a whole, before 

judgment is passed on any of the details : so 

ttoch is demanded as well by the intensity 

and consistency of the life which is portrayed 

fts ^ bj the importance of the matter, the 

*rtistie nnity of the composition, and the 

^^eaaty of the style. Among the facts 

i^mated, perhaps the most important is the 

Srowth of the Tractarian movement. The 

'^Mst interesting part of this sketch is the 

^^oount of Pattison's relations with Newman. 

■bat the book has not merely an ecclesiastical 

V^ aoademioal, but a general and human 

^tuitsi ; and, regarded in this light, presents 

^ wo important points for consideration. 

^irst, the pessimiBtic tone. This is not 
P^^^uliar to Pattison, but is a characteristic 
vbicb he shares with other men of letters 
^W renown will be greater than his. It 
^ <ndj necessary to mention the names of 
^tflyie and Ruskin. This pessindsm does 



not arise from a mere cynical attitude or from 
badaess of heart. It is the cry of a soul 
which sees with keener than common vision 
and feels with intenser than common passion, 
which is not at home in its life-element, 
which would &in spiritualise the world, but 
is impotent to do so. What depths underlie 
the stormy surface of Swift's invective! 
Some of these finer spirits, such as Groethe, 
have restrained the open expression of their 
despair; some, like Eenan, have concealed 
it under the veil of a delicate irony. But, 
concealed or not, the feeling is there, and 
will be there in all such minds until literature 
is extinct. 

The second point is one which may at first 
sight appear trivial, and perhaps personal to 
the author of this memoir, but which is really 
of the utmost psychological importance. Patti- 
son has confeired a lasting service on the Uni- 
versity of Oxford — a service which will one 
day be fully recognised — by holding up before 
it, at a critical period of its history, through 
evU report and good report, the only true 
idea of academical life. In literature he is 
known as a thorough scholar, with a perfect 
mastery of treatment and writing. His 
position he won, not by consciously striving 
for it, but by following the imperious bent of 
a mind intent upon realities. 

"I refused" (in reading for honours) **to 
make a single step upon trust ; I must think 
out every point for myself." '* I was incapable 
of getting up from manuals ; I could not 
remember them." ''I always felt there was 
some secret barrier between Newman and 
myself which did not exist between him and 
the other young neophytes of my own 
standmR." '*! never could let routine be 
routine (this as a college tutor), " or do any- 
thing with any comfort to myself, unless I 
tried to do it as well as I could." *'I had 
from youth up a restiess desire to be always 
improving myself, other people, all things, all 
received ways of doiuff anything. This was a 
mental instinct which lay far below any adopted 
opinions in politics, and has been a cause of no 
littie trouble to me. ... I have never enjoyed 
any self-satisfaction in anything I have, ever 
done, for I have inevitably made a mental com- 
parison with how it might have been better 
done. The motto of one of my diaries, Quiequid 
hie operis fiat jpaeniUt^ may be said to be the 
motto of my lite. The same is true of anything 
I may have written. I write, rewrite, revise, 
and then with difficulty let it go to press, 
seeing how much better another review would 
make it." 

Individuality, still more beauty, of style, 
depends in the long run upon the concentra- 
tion of the mind upon realities. This is the 
great formative power to which all else is 
subsidiary. Speaking of his own training, 
Benan says : 

" Sans le vouloir, Saint-Sulpice, odl'on m6prise 
la litt^rature, est une excellente 6cole de s&^le ; 
car la rdgle fondamentale du style est d'avoir 
imiquement en vue la pens6e que Ton veut in- 
culquer, et par consequent d'avoir une pense^." 
''Je quittais les mots pour les choses." 
« Pour moi, qui crois que la meilleure maniere de 
former Us jeunes gens de talent est de ne jamais 
leur parler de talent ni de style, mais de les 
instruire et d*exoiter fortement leur esprit sur 
les questions philosophiques, religieuses, poli- 
tiques, sociales, scientinques, historiques; en 
un mot, de proci^der par Tensei^ement dufond 
des choses et non nar Venseiffnement d*une 



par i^enseignement 
creuse rh^torique, je me trouvais entidrement 
satisfait de cette nouyellG direction." 



In its eager desire to eat the fruit of know- 
ledge without first planting the tree, public 
opinion encourages the very opposite process 
in our higher education. We write before 
we think, and think before we learn. The 
most distinctive product of a modem Oxford 
education is the power to write a newspaper 
article. Good writing, as Carlyle said, is so 
common as to have become a p^ect nuisance. 
The genuine development of mind, and con- 
sequently of style, such as the lives of Benan 
and Pattison exhibit it, rests on a very 
different foundation. 

The course of this development shall be 
sketched in his own words : 

« My first consciousness is that of stupidity. A 
very feeble germ of intelleot was struggling with 
a crushing mass of facts, ideas which it could not 
master, and with the tyrannical force of more 
powerful intelligence in the persons around me. 
Instead of starting, as I saw otiier young men 
do, with a buoyant sense of mental vigour and 
delight in the masterful exercise of tiie intel- 
lectual weapons, I was wearily nursing a feeble 
spark of mind, painfully conscious of its inability 
to cope with its environment. At twenty-one 
I seemed ten years in the rear of my con- 
temporaries. 

"Slowly, and not without laborious effort, 
I began to emerge, to conquer, as it were, in 
the realm of ideas. It was ail growth, develop- 
ment, and I have never ceased to grow, to 
develop, to discoyer, up to the very last. While 
my contemporaries, who started so far ahead 
of me, fixed their mental horizon before they 
were thirty-five, mine has been ever enlarging 
and expanding. I experienced what Marcus 
Aurelius reckoned among the favours of the gods, 

;i^ vph Apas &y8p«»^vai, oAX* fri koX iirtKafiny rod 

XP^yov (i. 17), and the growth of anything that 
could be called mind in me was equally back- 
ward. But slow as the steps have be^, they 
have been all forward. I seemed to my Mends 
to have changed, to have gone over from Hif h 
Anglicanism to Latitudinarianism, or Bationu- 
ism, or Unbelief, or whatever the term may 
be. This is not so ; what took place with me 
was simple expansion of knowledge and ideas. 
To my home Puritan religion, almost narrowed 
to two points — fear of Gk^'s wrath and faith in 
the doctrine of the Atonement — ^the idea of the 
Church was a widening of the horizon which 
stirred up the spirit and filled it witii enthu- 
siasm. The notion of the Church soon ex- 
panded itself bq^ond the limits of the Anglican 
communion, and became the wider idea of the 
CathoUc Church. Then Anglicanism fell off 
from me, like an old garment, as Puritanism 
had done before. 

"Now the idea of the Catholic Church is 
only a mode of conceiving the dealings of 
divine Providence with the whole race of 
mankind. Befiection on the lustory and 
condition of humanity, taken as a whole, 
gradually convinced me that this theory of 
the relation of all living beings to the 
Supreme Being was too narrow and inade- 
quate. It nuSies an equal Providence, the 
Father of all, care only for a mere handful of 
the species, leaving the rest (such Ib the theory) 
to the chances of eternal misery. If GK)d 
interferes at all to procure the happiness of 
mankind, it must be on a far more comprehen- 
sive scale than by providing for them a church 
of which far the majority of them will never 
hear. It was on tms Ime of thought, the 
details of which I need not pursue, that I 
passed out of the Catholic phase, but slowly, 
and in many years, to that highest devdopmeut 
when all religions appear ui their historical 
light as efforts of the human spirit to come to 
an understanding with that Unseen Power 
whose pressure it feels, but whose motives are 
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a riddle. Thus Catholicism dropped off me as 
another husk which I had outgrown. There 
was no conyersion or change of view ; I could 
no more have helped what took place within 
me than I could have helped becoming ten 
years older." 

Thus closes a mental history of t3rpical im- 
portance. It is the picture of a beautiful 
soul marred bj self-inflicted wounds, but con- 
stant and undaunted in its struggle towards 
the light. H. Kettleship. 



Through Masai Land : a Journey of Explora- 
tion in Eastern Equatorial Africa. By 
Joseph Thomson. (Sampson Low.) 

Iv the Preface to this work the author, with 
a view to disarm criticism, reminds the re- 
viewer that " one who at the age of twenty- 
Biz has undertaken three separate expeditions 
to the interior of Africa cannot be expected 
to have had much opportunity to acquire the 
graces of literature or an elegant style." The 
plea was unnecessary, for the f orfii is fully 
worthy of the contents of this important con- 
tribution to the exploration of the still un- 
known regions of tiie Dark Continent. The 
passages ttie careful reader will be tempted 
to mark on the score of their literary merit 
are quite as numerous as those to which he 
will be attracted for the sake of their intrinsic 
geographical and ethnological value. 

The object of Mr. Thomson's mission, to 
which he was appointed by the Eoyal Geo- 
graphical Society towards the dose of the 
year 1882, was, roughly speaking, to open up 
the Masai country, which intervenes between 
the East Coast and Lake Yictoria !Nyanza, 
and which had hitherto proved inaccessible to 
the repeated attempts of many daring African 
explorers, such as Krapf and Bebmann 
^847-49), Yon der Decken and Thornton 
(1862), and, quite recently, Kew, Johnston, 
and Eischer. Some of these pioneers had 
reached, and even partly ascended, Kenia and 
Kilimanjaro, culminating points of the Con- 
tinent and advanced outposts of the Masai 
domain. But the honour of having at last 
revealed the secret of Masai Land proper has 
been reserved for Mr. Thomson, who has 
carried out the mission entrusted to him with 
signal success, traversing the whole region in 
its entire length across five degrees of latitude 
(4° S. to V N.), and for the first time pene- 
trating in this direction from the Indian Ocean 
to the shores of the great equatorial lake. 

The first impression produced by a perusal 
of his fascinating narrative of the expedition, 
which covered the period between March 1883 
and May 1884, is one of intense astonishment 
that so much solid work has been accom- 
plished with such slender means in so short 
a time and with such wretched materials in 
the face of seemingly overwhelming diffi- 
culties. Through a land partly absolute 
desert, partly malarious swamp, intersected 
by rugged mountain chains, ranging from 
7,000 to 14,000 feet and upwards above sea- 
level, wasted at the time by famine and wide- 
spread cattle-plague, and mainly held by one 
of the fiercest and bravest peoples of equatorial 
Africa, our young hero has successfully con- 
ducted an expedition largely made up of '* the 
refuse of Zanzibar rascaldom." He not only 
did this with a minimum expenditure of life 
and treasure, but he restored these very men 



to their homes ''regenerated morally and 
physically." By the exercise of adinirable 
tact, by tiie display of a wise rigour combined 
with genuine sympathy, he converted this 
apparently worthless raw material into a 
disciplined band of hearty fellow-workers, of 
whom he is able to say that they ** worked 
like heroes, and pushed on cheerfuUy from 
mom till dewy eve, often parched with want 
of water, and with fell famine gnawing at 
their stomachs." 

This moral triumph will by many be esti- 
mated at least as highly as the important 
material results of the expedition. Such 
briefly are : a rough but comprehensive geo- 
logical and physical survey of the whole 
region stretching in a north-westerly direction 
from the parallel of Mombasa on the Coast to 
the north-east comer of Lake Yictoria I^yanza; 
an accurate ethnological account of the Wa- 
Chaga, Masai, and kindred Wa-Kwafi, of the 
Wa-Teita, YTa-Suk, YTa-Kikuyu, Andorobbo, 
Xavirondo, and other tribes encountered along 
the line of march, some of whom are now 
heard of for the first time ; the discovery of 
the great Aberdare Eange and of Mounts 
Chibcharagnani and Elgon or Ligonyi, all 
from 12,000 to 14,000 feet high; the deter- 
mination of the remarkable lacustrine fault 
or trough running north and south between 
the Aberdare and Elgeyo ranges, and flooded 
here and there by a series of small, but highly 
interMting, land-locked lakes, including I^a- 
vaisha and Baringo long heard of, but now 
at last visited and thoroughly explored ; the 
delimitation of Kavirondo Land, hitherto sup- 
posed to stretch along the east shore of Yic- 
toria Kyanza, but now shown to lie about the 
north-east angle of the great lake ; lastly, a 
visit to the extraordinary artificial caves of 
vast size, excavated in great numbers by an 
unknown race all round the slopes of Mount 
Ligonyi. This crude enumeration of results, 
imperfect though it be, will be the best 
justification of the expressions of unstinted 
praise here bestowed on the work in which 
Mr. Thomson modestly records his brilliant 
achievements. Conspicuous among his more 
personal exploits was his marvellously rapid 
return to the coast for fresh supplies after 
the failure of his first attempt to penetrate 
into the Masai country from the west side of 
Kilimanjaro. On this occasion a stretch of 
some seventy miles across a waterless tract 
was covered in a twenty-two hours' marchf 
and a total distance of about two hundred 
miles was cleared in six days, a walking 
excursion which will compare not unfavomr- 
ably with Weston's pedestrian performances. 

Lovers of geographical exploration will 
naturally turn with eager curiosity to the 
account given of the mysterious lake Baringo, 
a name which has haunted the dreams of 
more than one generation of African explorers. 
Supposed by some to form a north-east inlet 
of Yictoria iN'yanza, believed by others to be 
k large lacustrine basin, draining through the 
Asua to the White Nile, while its very exist- 
ence has even recently been questioned, it is 
now shown to be a fresh- water lake of 
moderate size, eighteen miles by ten, standing 
some 3,200 feet above the sea, and without 
visible outlet. This feature is the more 
remarkable that, through numerous perennial 
streams, it receives a much larger volume 
than can be carried off by evaporation ; hence 



the explorer's suggestion that there must be a 
subterranean outflow, although its lower level 
shows that this can be neither to Kyanza nor 
to the Ajsua. 

A still more fascinating problem is pre- 
sented by the above-mentioned Ligonyi caves, 
which lie just one degree north of the equator, 
on the north frontier of Kavirondo Land. 
Within the historic period this region is not 
known to have been at any time occupied by 
a civilised people, and it seems an extravagant 
assumption to suppose that the Egyptians 
ever penetrated so far southwards. To ^hom, 
then, can be attributed these mighty works, 
which involve, if not much constructive skill, 
at all events a prodigious amount of mechanical 
labour immeasurably beyond the power o! the 
surrounding Bantu and Negro populatioiu? 
There are Hamites, also, not far of, if the 
Masai themselves be not of Hamitic stock. 
But all alike — ^KafPa, Enarea, Galla, Wa-Huma 
— ^belong to the rude and uncultured branchei 
of that family, more or less nomad pastoral 
peoples, whose architectural knowledge is not 
perceptibly greater than that of their Negro 
and Bantu neighbours. Tet we have here a 
large number of artiflcial caverns, excavated 
out of an extremely compact volcanic ag- 
glomerate, from twelve to fifteen feet higk, 
branching o£E in various directions, and for 
unknown distances, into the heart of the 
mountain, and some large enough to contain 
numerous oonununities ** with entire herds of 
cattle." Although used as dwellings by the 
present population, which has no traditioii 
regarding tiiem, referriag their formatioa to 
supematoral agency, they cannot h&n been 
originally intended for habitations. IVbr does 
Mr. Thomson's suggestion, seem madi ^^^ 
probable, that perhaps, "in a very remote 
era some very powcod^ul race, conadeiaUy 
advanced in arts and civiliBation, excavated 
these great caves in their search for precious 
stones, or possibly some precious metal." 
But, pending a solution of these difficulties 
the old saying, "ex Africa semper aliqiud 
novi," finds a curious illostration in the dis- 
covery of the Ligonyi caves, which flto^ 
apart as the only monumental works hitherto 
brought to light in any part of the oontin^ 
lying beyond the influence of tiie cultuiei 
races of antiquity. 

Other discoveries of scarcely less interest 
await the venturesome- traveller who may be 
tempted to follow up Mr. Thomson's explora- 
tions in a northerly direction, towards Kaffa 
and Abyssinia. In this region, at present an 
absolute blank on our maps, he again heard 
of the great lake Sambura, twenty to thirty 
miles broad, but of unknown length, for ^'bo 
one had ever seen the northern end," and 
enclosed by lofty mountains several thousands 
of feet high. Although salt, it was said to 
contain ''surprising numbers of enormoQS 
white fish, with crocodiles and hippopotami. ' 
Here, also, were dense primeval foiests, where 
elephants' tusks lay rotting on the ground 
for want of a market, and elsewhere ^ckly 
inhabited districts, where the people wore 
bead ornaments of a fashion nnknown toi 
European traders. " Clearly," observes ou^ 
author, ''there is a region of great interest 
and importance here, the exploration of which 
will be a rich reward to Oie adventuresome 
traveller, and I can only say I shall envy thei 
man who is first in the field." 
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The work is abundantly illustrated, mostly 
with woodcnts from photographs taken on the 
spot. There are also an index — which might 
bave been more copious — ^and two maps which 
leave little to be desired : one gives the route 
with the Masai domain shaded in green, while 
in the other are embodied the main geological 
features of the whole region between the 
coast and Lake Victoria IN'yanza. 

A. H. KVANE. 



Politics and JSeonomics: an Essay on the 
Nature of the Principles of Political 
Economy, and a Survey of Eecent Legisla- 
tion. By W. Cunningham. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

Ms. Cumns&KLK is already fayourably known 
u the author of an excellent account 
of the growth of English industry and com- 
merce. It showed that he had made a careful 
and independent study of economic history, 
and it conyeyed the wholesome lesson that 
eoonomical questions are best approached from 
their practical side. • In his FoUtics and 
Eomomies there are the same merits. Instead 
of denoiincing the old methods of regulating 
tnde, the attempts to fix wages, and the 
Qsory laws, he describes the circumstances 
and the ideas out of which such legii^tion 
grew, and endeayours to show that, howeyer 
out qI harmony it would be with our present 
social condition, it was in its own day often 
neoeasary and beneficial. He has been led, 
indeed, to present the history of labour laws in 
s more creditable aspect than it deserves ; but 
lus method is a sound one, applicable not only 
in historical investigation, but in the study 
of contemporary questions. He regards the 
principles of political economy as practical 
principlea, which state the appropriate means 
to an end, and as relative principles, without 
uj absolute yalidity. For not only must the 
appropriate means yary in different communi- 
ties, Uie end itself, whether we call it wqalth 
or material welfu«, is not the sole end of 
life ; and, consequently, by different peoples 
and at different periods of their existence 
theze will be attached to it different degrees 
of importance. Mr. Cunningham underrates, 
u we think, the yalue of an abstract political 
economy, which by eliminating special cir- 
cnmstancee, by fixing its own data, lays down 
principles as uniyersal as those of any science. 
Bot he Ls certainly right in believing that the 
distorbing effect of the circumstances which 
^ thus eliminated has attracted too little 
attention. Prom time to time we need to 
^k at political economy in action. The 
fiiceeas or the failure of certain principles in 
^ paflt can be no guide for the future till 
5^ hawe ascertained the character and the 
^Jiatitatioaa of the society in which they were 
^Pplied. lir. Cunningham has sketched 
^uglisli economic history from this point of 
^Wy in '' in the hope,'' as he says, 

" tha.t from the results of this long national 
^perienoe of success and of failure, we may be 
^''^le to lay down principles which shall be true 
'<>r US in the present day with our present 
''^ceptioDS of national wealth, our present 
P*^litioal institiitions, and our present ideas of 
'«^twmlxty." 

^« diatiiiguishes three periods, in each of 
'^luch pxerailed a distinct conception of the 
^^"Me means of promoting material welfare : a 



period beginning with the reigpi of Edward 
I. (the date at which he fixes the rise of 
a true national economy), when economic 
principles were determined by ideas of 
Christian morality, common to the whole 
Christian world ; a second period, which opens 
at the beginning of the seyenteenth century, 
when the unity of Christendom had yanished, 
and when the controlling force was national 
policy, a policy not of simple progress, but 
of progress greater than that of other nations ; 
and the modem period, dating from the 
BeceB8i<3n of America and the growth of the 
factory system, during which the state has 
gradually ceased to direct the action of indi- 
yiduals. Throughout the present century the 
theory in possession has been that there is a 
harmony between the interests of the indi- 
vidual and those of the community. Mr. 
Cunningham proceeds to consider the limita- 
tions which the theory requires, and the 
consequent exceptions that must be made to 
the rule of laUBer faire, setting before him as 
the end to be pursued, not the mere increase 
of wealth, but the making the most of the 
national resources. The good of posterity, 
the probable injury which in the future 
would be the result of carrying out strictly 
the system of lam&rfaire, is the test by which 
he justifies the exceptions ; and the principles 
at which he seeks to arrive he would call 
principles of ^National Husbandry, to dis- 
tinguish them from those of the narrower 
Political Economy. He would impose no 
necessary limits to the sphere of action of 
the state, but would try each case on 
its merits. In this free attitude he enters 
on a review of the legislation of the last 
ten years. He classifies the chief statutes 
of economic or social importance, and, so far 
as it is possible to do so in a hundred 
pages, considers in each case whether the 
interference of the state has been justified. 
This part of his book is not quite satis- 
factory. Occasionally, as in his account of 
the Settled Land Acts (the Act of 1874 he 
misnames, and that of 1877 he does not 
mention) and of the Bills of Sale Acts, he 
conyeys a wrong impression as to the change 
which has been made in the law. Only in 
a few cases does he test the Acts which he 
discusses by considering how they haye actually 
worked. For example, he notes that the 
effect of Plimsoll'd Act was to make ships be 
loaded deeper ; but he does little more than 
obscurely hint that the attempts to improve 
the houses of the poor haye frequently had 
a similar result in increasing the oyercrowding 
which they were designed to preyent. In 
Mr. Cunningham's general tone, moreoyer, 
and in his belief in tiie power of legislation 
to cure social eyils, there is a cheerfulness 
which it is difficult to share. To him the 
ten years present a record of good work. Of 
the forty or fifty measures which he mentions 
none, except PlimsoU's Act and the Irish 
Land Act, *' appears to be clearly unsound 
when tried by the principles of National 
Husbandry." Compare this opinion with the 
latest utterances of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and 
you seem to be listening to the words of men 
from different planets. But, on the whole, 
Mr. Cunningham's survey of the subject is 
marked by great fairness and impartiality, 
and conyeys a just idea of the tendency of 
recent legislation, ffis book is distinctly a 



yaluable contribution to the literature of 
economical and social queartions. In spite of 
many things which lead one to believe that it 
has been somewhat hurriedly written, it U a 
thoughtful and suggestiye piece of work. 

G. P. ^ACnONELL. 



I%e Cat^ Past and Present. From the French 
of M. Champfleury, with Supplementary 
Kotes by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, and numerous 
Illustrations. (Bell.) 

Thx translation into English of Champfieury's 
interesting and amusing work on the cat was 
a task well. worth performing, the more so 
as the original book has been out of print for 
some years. Though the cat does not, among 
European nations, enjoy the high fayour in 
which it has oyer been held in the East, 
it is neyertheless gaining ground rapidly in 
Western estimation; and when authors of 
established fame like Champfleury and Theo- 
phile Ghtutier write learnedly and entertain* 
ingly of their favourites, they are at least 
no longer receiyed with the storm of derision 
with which Zettres sur Us Chats, by the 
academician Paradia de Moncriff, was greeted 
by Yoltaire and the wits of his day. 

If we compare the mass of literature which 
has been written on the dog, the cat appears 
as yet almost a yirgin subject. In our own 
language, I know of no cat-book which rises 
to the dignity of literature. Lady Cust's 
useful little work on cats makes no pretence 
to be more than a short manual on the diet 
and diseases of the animal. A book by Dr. 
Stables is fuller, and contains really yaluable 
information as to the breeds of cats and their 
treatment in health and sickness ; but the work 
is oyerlaid with a superfluous and most oppres- 
sive humour, and, as a literary work, has no 
claim to consideration whatever. 

M. Champfleury, on the other hand, has 
high claims in tlus kind. He is a skilful 
and delightful writer, and his translator — a 
yery skUful writer herself — ^has not only 
achieyed the difficult task of translating good 
French into good and literal English, but has 
added much to the yalue of the book by an 
Appendix containing, among other things, 
Th6ophile Gkiutier's accounts of his own cats, 
including the famous episode of the '^ green 
chicken." 

A considerable portion of M. Champfleury's 
book is employed in refuting the current 
delusions and the many popular errors that 
still preyail as to this most maligned and 
least understood of domestic animals : such, for 
instance, as that it is capricious, treacherous, 
and not affectionate. Some excuse for these 
and other ungrounded beliefs is to be found 
in the fact that in European countries the 
domestic oat is comparatiyely a new acquaint" 
ance — ^not more than a few centuries old; 
for it is an established fact that in the early 
Middle Ages the cat was a rare, animal in 
Europe, and that eyen in Benaissance times 
it was not quite a common one. Our acquaint* 
ance, too, beginning in an ignorant and cruel 
age, began with the accompaniment of much 
gross and cruel superstition. Moreoyer, our 
wisdom was not perfected in regard to a proper 
estimate of the cistt, as it was in so many other 
points, on the reviyal of learning, by the 
precepts of the classic writers, seeing that in 
the classic ages in Greece and Eome the cat 
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was no better known than in mediaeval 
times. It would seem, therefore, that to 
arrive at a proper discriminative estimate of 
the cat in his many virtues and kindly 
qualities some considerable lapse of cen- 
turies is necessary. In the far East, where 
he is universally respected and admired, his 
historical record goes back for over two 
thousand years. The Egyptians of to-day 
still love the cat, though they no longer 
worship him as they did in less degenerate 
ages. They, too, have had time to study the 
animal thoroughly, their first acquaintance 
with Felis JDomcBtioa dating somewhere about 
1688 B.C. 

One fact comes out very strongly in M. 
Champfleury's book, and it is a fact which 
makes it the more strange that cats have 
figured so little in modem literature, and that 
is the strong sympathy that has existed for 
more than a century past between the cat and 
many good and some great writers. It is, 
indeed, not strange that men of more than 
comimon sensibility and mental keenness should 
have been in advance of their fellow-men, 
and discovered the superiority of the quiet, 
meditative cat over the equally kindly, but 
more obstreperous dog as a household com- 
panion, and should appreciate his especial 
fitness to assist at ''the sessions of sweet, 
silent thought.'' Among the author's list of 
friends of the cat he counts Chlkteaubriand, 
the poet Baudelaire, Hofimann, and Yictor 
Hugo himself. The list is a long one, and 
could easily be lengthened by the names of 
many distinguished English UtUrateurs. 

It is not fair upon M. Champfleury to 
swell out a review of his book with quota- 
tions from his excellent expositions of cat 
character and cat history, and his many most 
amusing and illustrative cat anecdotes, yet it 
is not easy to find points in feline hermeneutics 
not touched upon by the author, so pleasantiy 
discursive and exhaustive of the subject is he. 
On two important matters, however, his 
readers could wish for further enlightenment 
from so competent an authority — on the un- 
solved problem of the origin of the domestic 
oat, and on the still greater mystery of the 
•< homing " instinct in cats. 

M. Champfleury naturally finds Egypt, with 
its mummied remains, its monuments, and its 
ancient records, to be the richest field for the 
search after the cat's progenitor. He quotes De 
Blainville for the statement that the mummied 
cats are of at least three species, and this is 
accepted in the world of science; but he 
goes on to quote Ehrenberg for the opinion 
that the cat mummies belong to a species 
which still exists in both the wild and 
domestic states in Europe. As there is but 
one true wild cat in Europe {F. Oatus or 
8ifhestris\ this would seem to be equivalent 
to saying that the European domestic species 
is identical with the domestic cat of Egypt, 
and that both are derived from F. Oatus ; but 
this is very far indeed from indicating the 
point at which modem opinion has arrived. 
The European wild cat has not to my know- 
ledge been identified among the mummied 
forms, and the dentition of the small Egyptian 
wild cat difiers from that of our house- 
hold cats. Moreover, there are points about 
the wild cat of Europe which seem to 
invalidate its claim to be the ancestor of our 
tame race of cats : such, for instance, as its 



bushy and cylindrical tail, its greater size, 
and the asserted fact that its rare cross with 
the household cat produces an unfertile 
progeny. On the other hand, this latter fact 
has been contested, and it seems probable, on 
the whole, that the feral and domestic races 
have crossed, and have established a per- 
manent breed. This possibility, taken with 
the marked resemblance of the domestic cats 
of several countries to the local wild cats of 
those countries, gives weight to what I believe 
is now the opinion of most scientific inquirers, 
viz., that domestic cats, wherever found, are 
the descendants of several species commingled. 

M. Champfleury notices, but draws no con- 
clusion from, the curious fact that on ancient 
Egyptian monuments the cat is represented 
as accompanying the hunter in his expeditions 
to the marshes, as hunting with him, and 
even as retrieving water-fowl. Cases of cats 
taking to the water are recorded by Dr. 
Stables; but, as a rule, the Low-Latin proverb 
holds good, '* Catus amat pisces sed aquas 
intrare recusat." If, then, this record of its 
hunting faculty be not a mere pictured fancy, 
may it not point to the training of the wild 
cat for the chase ? and may not the mummied 
cats of Egypt be, in some cases at least, not 
domestic animals, but wild ones tamed — ^animals 
which still retained the instincts which domes- 
tication might suppress? There is analogy 
for such a possibility in the case of the cheet|h, 
the falcon, and the cormorant, which are all 
most useful in the chase when they have been 
caught wild. Some years ago, at one of the 
stations of the Lisbon and Oporto Bail way, 
there was a tamed wild cat, and this animid, 
I was assured, self-hunted in the neighbouring 
marshes and brought homo water-birds and 
fish. 

Another point on which M. Champfleury's 
speculations would have been interesting is 
the singular faculty in cats of finding their 
way hsuck to their homes from long distances, 
and even when they have been so carried as 
to see nothing of tiie country through which 
they pass. "No fact in natural history is so 
well attested as this, and the instance given 
by the author is credible : 

« A peasant laid a wager that twelve pigeons, 
having been taken to a distance of eight leagues, 
would not have re-entered their do ve-oot before 
his cat — to be let loose at the same place — 
would have returned to the house." 

A river ran across the allotted space with 
a bridge over it, and this circumstance was 
held to be in favour of the pigeons, and 
against the peasant and his cat. Nevertheless, 
the peasant won his bet. 

The ''homing" of the carrier pigeon is 
accounted for, though not easily, by its habit 
of soaring and by its faculty of long sight ; 
but to what are we to ascribe the power an 
animal has of finding its way home when it 
is carried away blindfold, and cannot know 
by the exercise of any sense of which we are 
cognisant whether it has been carried east, 
west, north, or south ? Singular as the fact 
is, the latest mode of accounting for it by an 
eminent savant is, perhaps, more singular 
still. He suggests that a cat which is being 
conveyed to a distance, blindfold, will, all the 
time, have its sense of smell in full exercise, 
and will, by this means, take note of the 
successive odours it encounters on the way ; 
that the odours will leave on its mind "a 



series of images as distinct as those we receive 
by the sense of sight," and that '* the recur- 
rence of these odours in their proper iaverse 
order — every house, ditch, field, and vilkgtj 
having its own well-marked individuality- 
would make it an easy matter for the animal 
in question to follow the identical route back, 
however many turnings and cross roads it 
may have followed." No doubt, but everyooe 
who knows ''the animal in question" at all 
well would be inclined to doubt its capacity 
for this very complicated metaphysical opera- 
tion of the mind, and would remember, too, 
that while its hearing and sight are acute, iU 
sense of smell is not so by any means. More- 
over, the aforesaid " odours " are (fortunately, 
perhaps) by no means abiding landmarks, 
depending, as they do, for their existence 
often on temporary causes, and for their 
localisation upon the winds of heaven ; conse- 
quently, a very slight change of weather 
might throw the wisest of hoMeward bound 
cats entirely oif the scent and out of hu 
reckoning. 

The theory, however, has one very great 
advantage over many scientific theories: it 
can be put to the test. Let a cat be taken 
from, say, Folkestone to Dover by way of 
London. If it can be shown that the cat Uf^ 
reached its home without having recrossed the 
river Thames the theory must be held to hare 
fallen to the ground. Oswajld C&^wFimD. 



William Tyndale's Five Books of Mosm calld 
the Pentateuch : being a verbatim reprint of 
the edition of 1630. By J. I. Mombert. 
(New York : Randolph ; London : Bagster) 
The typography of this book is a credit to the 
American press. The paper is good, and the 
edges are uncut. The love of smooth edj^es 
has been one of the greatest enemies o! hooks, 
and has caused more copies to be spoiled than 
worms, fire, and water oombined. One dread* 
to have a valued book rebound, for, in spite 
of the strictest orders to the contrary, most 
binders will plough down tlie margins for the 
sake of making the edges even. 

Dr. Mombert's first 145 pages consist ot 
preliminary matter or prolegomena, some parts 
of which are valuable, especially tie collation 
of Qenesis, showing the different readings in 
the editions of 1530 and 1534, as it enahles 
the second edition to be oonstructed from the 
first. The Glossary (p. 134) is interesting 
and generally correct ; but ^e compiler is 
mistaken in supposing that the word 
"whyne" does not ooctir in the Bishop's 
Bible after 1572. Li every edition of that 
version, Numbers xi., 18, reads "your 
whynyng is in the eares of the Lorde." T^^' 
is an instance of Tyndale's happy selection 
of words, as "whyne" is more expressivt 
than Coverdale's rendering **youre weping* 
is come into the eares of the Lorde." 

The biographical notice of Tyndale migh 
have been omitted as far aa English reader 
are concerned, for it contains nothing bu 
what has been printed before. Compilation 
are useful when the aathoritiea from wbic| 
they are taken are difficult of access ; but i 
was surely unnecessary to reprint Ion 
extracts from Foxe, for the Booh of Martyr 
is even more common than the adventures n 
Baron Munchausen, and the Life of Tffndah 
by the Hev. R. DemauSi is in every one' 
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libnuy who is interested in the subject. 
The most recent part of the biographical 
notice is the note pointing out that William 
Tyndale, the translator, was not the son of 
Thomas Tyndale and Alice Hant, of Hunt's 
Court, Nibley, Gloucestershire, as asserted by 
Anderson in his AnnaU of the English Bible ; 
bat that Edward, William, and John Tyndale 
\rere brothers of the first Kichard Tyndale 
of Melksham Court. 

Mr. Francis Fry, in his description of forty 
editions of Tyndale's version of the I^ew 
Testament, p. x., says that he has aimed at 
recording facts and avoiding the speculation 
''too much introduced by some writers on bib- 
liography," and it would have been well if 
Dr. Mombert had followed so excellent an 
example. Many facts respecting Tyndale 
hare recently come to light, any one of which 
\< worth more than half a dozen pages of 
Fjxe's uncorroborated statements. The late 
Mr. Brewer, than whom no man had a 
better opportunity of forming a correct 
estimate, says in his Reign of Hewry VIIL^ 
edited by Mr. J. Gairdner, of the Public 
Hecoid Office (i., 52,/rt.): 

" Had Foxe, the martyrologist, been an honest 
man, his carelessness and Grediility would have 
incapacitated him from being a trustworthy 
historian. Unfortunately, he was not honest ; 
be tampered v/ith the documents that came into 
his hands, and freely indulged in those very 
(anlta of suppression and equivocation for 
which be condemned his opponents." 

Dr. Mombert begins his biographical notice 
bj Sijing, " Obscurity shrouds the first forty 
J ears of the life of William Tyndale, uncer- 
taifltyand mystery involve the remainder." 
Had this been written ten years ago it would 
only have been an exaggerated way of stating 
a fact ; bat now much of the obscurity has 
been cleared away, and the mystery has been 
Mlved. We can give with certainty the 
fxact dates of the most important events in 
William Tyndale's history. We know, for 
•■xample, that he supplicated for his B.A. 
Kay 13, 1512; was admitted July 4, 1512; 
determined 1513; was licensed for M.A. 
Jane 26, 1515; created M.A. July 2, 1515. 
These dates are from the ''Begistrum" of 
Oxford University, edited by the Rev. C. W. 
Boise for the Oxford Historical Society, and 
shortly to be published. I beg to thank him 
Wr his oourtesy in oopying them for me. 

Antony a Wood's quotation from the above 
register (Bodleian Library, E 6 and 29), 
reads, 151} Lent., '*quorundum determina- 
t'irnm nomina in defectu admissionum. Will 
Huchins vel Hy chins" ; 1515, ** Licentiati ad 
iQcipiendum June 26. Will Hychyns vel 
ilfKhyiis." Determining followed the degree 
of B.A. as incepting preceded that of M.A. 
This entry proves Djr. Mombert's conjecture 
to be incorrect — ^that Tyndale assumed the 
came of HnchinB or Hytchyns on the Con- 
Iment. 

I>r. Mombert has again reprinted the Latin 
^'^tter of Tyndale that was found in the 
-rciuTe* of the Council of Brabant by M. 
'/^ealoot, of which, a photographic copy was 
tAken at tlie expense of Mr. Francis Fry*. As 
*''uf ia the only piece of Tyndale's handwriting 
^nown to be in existence, and was written 
daring liii imprisonment in Yilvorde Castle, it 
y^e— ■ peculiar and touching interest, and 
^^ ia osilj ftir to state that the translation 



given by Dr. Mombert is, in some parts, more 
literal than that of Mr. Demaus. 

The passage in which Tyndale petitions 
Antoine de Berghes, Marquis of Berg-op- 
Zoom, to be allowed to have his Hebrew 
Bible, Hebrew Grammar, and Dictionary, that 
he may spend his time in prison in the study 
of Hebrew, Dr. Mombert thinks strikingly 
confirms the statement that Tyndale translated 
the Pentateuch directly from the Hebrew. 
This evidence appears to me to point in an 
exactly opposite directioD, for a man who was 
competent for the difficult task of making an 
independent translation of the Pentateuch 
must have already mastered the grammar of 
the Hebrew language. 

On p. 35 of the Frolegomena we have the 
old story of the Bishop of London buying 
Tyndale's Testaments to burn them. Tyndale 
made a great outcry against the iniquity of 
burning the word of God; but, as he sold 
the books to Augustine Packington well know- 
ing the purpose for which they were being 
purchased, he was as much to be blamed as 
the bishop. The fact is, the books were full 
of errors and unsaleable, and Tyndale wanted 
money to pay for a revised version and to 
purchase Yostermann's old Dutch blocks to 
illustrate the Pentateuchy and he was glad to 
make capital, in more ways than one, by the 
transaction. When Tyndale was told the 
Testaments were wanted for the purpose of 
being burnt, '^ I am glad," said he, 

" for these two benefits shall come thereof : I 
shall get money to bring myself out of debt, 
and the whole world wiU cry out against the 
burning of Gt>d's word, and the overplus of the 
money that shall remain to me shall make me 
more studious to correct the said New Testa- 
ment." 

If all remaindei's could be disposed of the 
same way, the market would not be so over- 
stocked as it is at present. 

The great eagerness of the people of Eng- 
land at that time for vernacular Bibles and 
Testaments, of which we read so much in 
Anderson's AnnaUy and most other books on 
the subject, had no existence except in the 
imagination of partisan writers. The first 
edition of Coverdale's Bible did not sell for 
two years, and the quarto edition of it, printed 
by Froschover, had to be issued three times, 
with fresh title-pages and preliminary matter, 
before it could be disposed of — first at Ziirich, 
then by Andrew Hester, and lastly by 
Eichard Jugge. "No doubt it was Tyndale's 
glosses and notes that caused the Holy Scrip- 
tures in English to be at first so unfavourably 
received by all men of culture, both of the 
old and new learning ; and no wonder pious 
hearts were pained, for many of the notes and 
portions of the prologues are indecent, in- 
temperate, and antagonistic to the teaching 
of the Church of England. 

This reprint of the Pentateuch gives Tyn- 
dale's text almost exactly as it came from the 
hands of the translator in 1530. A revised 
edition of Genesis was issued in 1530 in 
Broman letter, apparently from the same type 
that was used in printing Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Deuteronomy in 1 5 80. The second edition 
is more rare than the first. Tyndale pub- 
lished no second edition of any one of the 
other four books of Moses. 

Dr. Mombert deserves great credit for 
having taken so much pains to render his 



reprint trustworthy, bat it is much to be 
regretted that the first intention of repro- 
ducing the original page for page and line for 
line was abandoned. Such a method would 
have given a far better idea of the original 
book, and rendered unnecessary the letters in 
brackets and the marks which disfigure the 
text, and the work would then have been 
most valuable to collectors who possess frag- 
ments of the original, as it would have enabled 
them to complete their copies at little expense. 
Facsimiles made specially are most expensive, 
and it often costs more money to complete an 
imperfect book than a perfect one could be 
bought for. Persons who produce facsimile 
reprints like Mr. F. Fry's TyndMe New 
Testament of i525 are great benefactors, and 
deserve the warmest thanks of all collectors 
Such facsimiles encourage the preservation of 
fragments of original books, as their value is 
enhanced if they can be completed. 

Mr. F. Fry's description, which appeared 
in Notes and Queries of February 10, 1»83. 
of the title-page of the 1534 edition of 
Tyndale's Pentateuch^ is more accurate than 
that given on the verso of p. 145 of Dr. Mom- 
bert's book, as from the latter it would be 
supposed there was an ornamental border in 
addition to the woodcuts of Abraham's offer- 
ing, the Brazen Serpent, the Tables of the 
Law, and Moses with the usual horns, when, 
?n fact, these woodcuts constitute the border. 
I have compared a considerable portion of 
Dr. Mombert's Pentateuch with the reprint 
by Eaynalde and Hyll of 1549, and find no 
variation whatever in the prologues, and very 
little in the text. There is a sentence in the 
prologue to Exodus that illustrates the mean- 
ing of a sometimes misunderstood word in 
Psalm xci. of Matthew's Bible and xc. of 
Coverdale's, " Thou shalt not nede to be afrydo 
for any bugges by nighte." The sentence in 
the prologue is ^' He which hath the spirit of 
Christ, is no more a child, he nether leameth 
or worketh now any longer for payne of the 
rodde or for feare of bogges or pleasure of 
apples." 

It is very interesting to compare Cover- 
dale's rendering of the Pentateuch with that 
of Tyndale, and notice how independent they 
are of each other. Tyndale was most likely 
one of the five interpreters Coverdale states 
he consulted ; for he sometimes puts his own 
reading on tiie text and Tyndale's in the 
margin, with the note ''some read." For 
example, in Genesis xxix. 13, Tyndale's read- 
ing is '' Abyde with me the space of a month." 
Coverdale has, ''And he abode with hym a 
moneth longe "; but he inserts in the margin 
" Some read ' Abyde with me.' " 

In many cases where Tyndale and Cover- 
dale differ, the former has been rejected and 
the latter followed in all subsequent versions, 
with the exception of the Great Bible. This 
is remarkable, as Coverdale was the principal 
reviser of that version. 

One admirable feature in this book deserves 
to be mentioned: Dr. Mombert is most careful 
in giving the authorities from whom his state- 
ments are derived, and acknowledges the help 
he has received from Mr. George Bullen and 
others. There are very few students in Eng- 
land who have not cause to be grateful to 
Mr. Bullen. 

Tyndale's Pentateuch is a very rare book. 
Mr. Quaritch, who is an excellent authority, 
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believes there are only seven copies in exis- 
tence : the last that tamed up for sale at a 
public auction was at the sale of " the theo- 
logical library of the late William Davidson, 
Esq. " at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge's, on November 16th, 1883. It was 
thus catalogued: "No. 17 Bible, The Five 
Books of Moses (wanting the first book) 
curious woodcuts, old calf, n.d. — ^Bible (Holy) 
authorised version, spurious edition, but very 
correctly printed, old red morocco, ge. I. 
Field, and others (4)." Mr. Quaritch, on 
looking over the lot, immediately identified 
the fixvt book as a fine copy of Tyndale's 
PentaUuoh in original boards covered with 
leather. Probably the owner was never 
aware he had such a jewel in his possession. 
Mr. H. N. Stevens also found out what the 
imperfect book was, and thus the lot (for 
which I had given a commission of £2) rea- 
lised £200. I need not say Mr. Quaritch 
was the purchaser, and the book was put in 
his next catalogue at a very moderate profit. 

J. Bead Dobe. 



The Shadow of a Crime. By Hall Caine. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

This book is no ordinary novel ; to treat it as 
such would be an injustice alike to the author 
and the public. It is a character-study of a 
high order of merit — ^how high we should not 
venture to say after a first perusal. It would 
be exceedingly easy for us to find fault with 
details. The time when the action lies is in 
the early days of the Restoration. If we 
wanted to show off cheap knowledge it would 
not be difficult to point out several slips in 
the historical setting of the tale, and these 
little errors are not confined to what is 
generally accounted as history only. We are 
sure that fuchsias were not grown in England 
in the reign of Charles II., and are almost 
certain that a woman could not have been 
found picking potatoes at that time; but 
these are such very minor blemishes that no 
one who has a heart for the story will give to 
them more than a passing smile. Every 
novelist, even the greatest of our contempo- 
raries, has been open to similar criticism. 

Mr. Caine has produced a work of art which 
will live in the memory of all those who can 
put themselves in the position of sympathy 
with deep feeling and highly-wrought emotion. 
That there are many who will not know till 
they receive it on authority that Mr. Caine's 
book is of on utterly difPerent class from that to 
which the ordinary novel belongs we feel well 
assured. Such persons require incidents of a 
kind not to be found here, and if they under- 
stand what love is in any manner, can only 
comprehend it in its lower forms. Mr. Caine's 
calm and spiritual writings will for them 
always be a sealed book, only to be admired 
when it has become the fashion to do so. 
There is, however, another class — ^how few or 
how numerous its members may be we have 
no means of knowing — who ynH dwell on 
many passages in his book with the delight 
with which we inhale the pure breath of the 
morning among those Cumbrian hills amid 
which the story unfolds itself. 

It has been the fashion of late, and a very 
pilly fashion it is, to blame novelists 



for introducing many characters into their 

tales. Ever^ real artist knows his own | who reads the book — as it ought to be read 



powers better than a critic, who is necessarily 
outside the personality which creates what is 
written. If, however, an author have suffi- 
cient descriptive power and dramatic art to 
make his creatures live, there can, we 
apprehend, be no doubt that a large number 
of actors is a. merit rather than a defect. We 
none of us live quite lonely lives — ^in death 
only are we absolutely solitary. The vague 
nonsense of those that say the novelist, or, 
indeed, the artist of any sort, should copy 
nature may be dismissed without a moment's 
consideration ; but he who has sufficient 
power is sure to do his work more effectively 
if he reproduces the characters which have 
formed themselves in his brain with the least 
possible violation of those laws by which 
ordinary lives are governed. It would be 
the extremity of rashness in us to say that 
any series of events, where the physical order 
of the universe is not represented as violated, 
could not have happened. Evidence exists 
for many a strange series of '' providences " 
far more unlikely than any which the circu- 
lating library affords us, and the experience 
of some of us furnishes more strange memories 
than anything that becomes evidence such 
as would be received in courts of law ; but 
we are justified in saying that he who keeps 
closest to nature is the wisest, and that nature 
influences our lives through the agency of 
many of our fellow creatures. Mr. Caine, 
we believe, has felt this, and has given us 
many characters, some of them very amusing 
ones, beside the central hero and heroine. 

The tale deals incidentally with the 
horrible punishment of pressing to death — a 
mode of torture not abolished until the last 
century ; but we have no shocking scenes, 
nothing harrowing to disturb the pure pathos 
of the narrative. It would be unfair to 
epitomise the author's tale, even if we had 
power or space for doing it effectively. This 
much may be said : the hero, who is a 
Cumbrian dalesman of very noble type, is 
in imminent pecil of his life on a double 
charge of treason and murder. Of the latter 
he is innocent, of the former he was only 
guilty in such sort as all men were who 
fought for freedom in the armies of the Par- 
liament. Balph, though the hero, is by no 
means the finest character in the book. His 
friend, poor Sim, who undergoes the long 
martyrdom of unfounded suspicion, is one of 
the best conceived characters we have met 
with in modem fiction. If we ventured on 
comparisons we might seem to praise it too 
higMy. The quiet, nervous, sensitive creature, 
full of love which he cannot express, and 
bowed down by sorrows, is to our minds 
inexpressibly touching. The quiet courage 
of the man, timorous as a hare by nature, is a 
conception which it will be always a pleasure 
to recall to the memory. His daughter Botha 
is one of those queenly souls which we have 
come upon before in literature, and of whose 
existence in real life we have authentic proof, 
if not experience. She is not so new to us as 
Sim, but is equally well drawn. A lovelier con- 
ception of innocent, self-sacrificing womanhood 
does not, we think, exist in modern literature. 
The witch- wife, too, is a very carefully-drawn 
character. We wish, however, that the author 
had brought out more clearly the reasons of 
her hate. They are distinct enough to anybody 



— ^with attention, but we fear that many ot 
the idle and incurious persons who will glance 
over Mr. Caine's pages will fail to pick up 
the thread. 

We are not in a position to test Mr. Caine's 
geography, but, as far as we can make out, it 
fits in well with the map. Of the dialect, 
though we cannot speak it ourselves, we can 
judge with more confidence. It is somewhat 
softened, no doubt, for the use ot the folk 
who inhabit drawing-rooms, but ia, on the 
whole, a remarkably correct rendering of the 
language as still spoken by the descendaats of 
Ralph Bay and the gentle Botha. 

Edwabd Pmoocl 



CURRENT LITERATURE, 

Short StudieSf Ethical and Rdigiotu, Bj the 
Bev. H. N. Oxenham. ^Chapman & HalLj 
The forty-four essays which make up this 
volume are reprinted, after undergoing reyisian, 
from the Saturday Review, The author explains 
in his Preface that 

"the word 'religious' in the fifth page [saidj 

this Ifl a misprint for * title-page '], which applies 

chiefly to the later part ol the series, does not 

refer to theological or devotional matters properij 

so called, which lie beyond the scope ot the 

present work, but to such mixed questiona as the 

relations of Chnroh and State, or of faith to 

sdentiflc investigation, where religion la brooght 

into oontact— and often into oonflict— with the 

secolai life and thought of the day." 

The themes treated of are thna much of the 

same character as those dealt with in Hr. 

Mallock*s recent volume of essays ; and there 

is frequency much resemblance both in the 

general point of view and in the particnlar 

arguments adopted by the two writeis. Bot 

between Mr. Oxenham'a tone and eprii and 

that of Mr. Mallock there are striking diffar- 

ences, which are, in our opinion, altogether to 

the advantage of the former. Mr. Oz£nhaiii 

may be inferior to the otiier writer just named 

in brilliancy and liveliness of style; but las 

writing always makes the impression that he is 

arguing, not for a mere polemical victory, bnt 

for the enforcement of his own serious and 

profound convictions. There is thron^oat 

evidence of a oonsdentioas endeavour on the 

author's jmrt to place himself at the point of 

view of ms opponents, to sympathise with their 

difficulties, and to discover, if possible, some 

element of truth in their opinions. It is, of 

course, impossible here to disouss in detail Kr. 

Oxenham's handling of the many problems on 

which he has touched, but we may note as 

especially interesting the essays on *' Negative 

Gbodness," "Cruelty as a Katuial Instuiot," 

"Cruelty and Civilisation," "Casuistry and 

Truthfulness," " Prudential Morality," " Chiis^ 

tian Mysticism," and " liOgitimate Limits oi 

Beligious Bidicule." Some of the essays 

suffer from a forced attempt at spiightliness o\ 

style, which is far from being successful, and ui 

others the treatment of great questions ii 

disappointingly inadequate ; but they all oon^ 

tain thoughts which will be recognised a>^ 

suggestive and valuable by many who, ^ 

ourralves, differ widely from tiiie autho^ 

general position. We cannot help noticing i^ 

these " Short Studies " the continual recurreno 

of remarks of the nature of a covert apolog] 

for the Boman Catholic Church. When ta 

essays are read separately, these observation 

are scarcely noticeable, as tlsey seldom cont 

anything which a candid Protestant woi 

deny, and they are always carefully balanc 

by concessions on the other side ; but when i 

articles are collected into a v^ume the leadi 

can hardly forbear a smile at the dexterity ^fjm 

which Mr. Qsenhstm always qtanages to bril| 
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in an iiuuniatum ia ^Tour of his own Ohuroh. 
The caatiousneBS of Mr. Oxenbam's utterances 
on questions of religious oontroversy is, of 
oomse, due to the fact that he was writing 
anonymously in a non-Catholic periodical ; but 
ve should haye liked these *^ Short Studies " 
bettor if the oircunistances of their first 
pahlioation had been such as to permit the 
author to be a little more outspoken. 

The PreHttt PosiUon of Economics, By Alfred 
yarshall. (Macnullan.) It is not without 
Bgnificaaoe that Prof. Marshall has intro- 
duced into the title of this inaugoral lecture the 
term "economics" in place of ''political 
economy." By his election to the yacant chair 
of ihe lamented Henry Fawcett, the new school 
sQoceeds to the old. For as a political econo- 
mist Fawoett must be classed as a representa- 
tive of that school which deriyed the substance 
of its doctrines from Adam Smith, its fondness 
for deduction from Bicardo, and its moral 
enthusiasm from John Stuart MilL "Bib Manual, 
thoogh distingnished by lucidity of exposition 
and transparent candour, marks no adyance in 
the treatment of the science. Fawcett's nanie 
vill be remembered in the future rather by his 
integrity as a pubHc man and the unique 
circumstances of his career. Prof. Mar- 
shall, on the other hand, takes the first oppor- 
timity to declare himself a champion of the new 
ichools, which it is more easy to distinguish 
from Uie old than to label with a precise 
definition. As he is careful to point out, there 
■ no antagonism between the two, except in 
the minds of those who aim at discrediting 
political economy altogether. Science is not 
■tfx'fawMm^ flo that those who are not with us 
must be against us. Bather is it a condition of 
progreaa, especially in social science, that noyel 
proUoDS should require to be treated by fresh 
methoda. The secret of success, in peace not 
lea than in war, is to be able to alter tactics to 
meet changed circumstances, and neyer to be 
ashamed of seeming a learner. Among the 
fnflnenoes that haye tended to transform poli- 
tzeal economy. Prof. Marshall mentions (1) 
tbe recognition that Bicardo's abstract specu- 
lations sailed to allow sufficiently for the 
Tmriability of human nature, or, as he puts it, 
'* the old school argued as if the world were 
oada of city men " ; (2) the growth of biology, 
whicli has reyolutionised modem thought 
vitiiin the generation now aliye ; (3) the waye 
of biunaxiitarian sympathy reaching its high- 
water mark in sociausm, which is stiU more 
recent than the growth of biology; and (4) 
above all, the great achieyements of the his- 
t*3rical fwhy ''lustoric " PI school in interpreting 
for as U0 experience of uie x>ast. If we under- 
tfl&zid aright Prof. Marshall's own position, 
X adlieres both to the subject matter and the 
pTixaeiplea of the old school, as modified by 
t2u& infliienoes just enumerated. He states 
^k^*- ^AAm Smith's *' chief work was to indicate 
the manner in which yalue measures human 
sioti've " ; and he insists himself that the func- 
ti'oo o£ eoonomics is to furnish, not a body of 
lui^iiiBn, but an ''organon" for the analysis 
of tlB0 motiyes that haye to do with we^th. 
TTi« lectere ends with an appeal to Cambridge 
v> aopply minds trained in other sciences for 
♦firf* < to y ol opment of this "organon" and its 
appliosition to the complicated facts of modem 
m^loiateul life. 

TA^ ** Munntfmeds Ldler8,^\ With an Intro- 
and Notes. By Francis Hitohman. 
) As 1&. Hitchman might haye stated 
^x^BdtlyinhiBljitroduction, the series of 
signed " Bunny mede," in imitation of 
.** originally appealed in the Times 
r dniing uie first half of 1836, and 
sieprinted anonymously later in the same 
> yolnme of some 170 pages. Whether 
iae entailed '< The Spint of Whiggism," 
Imn appended to the Letters, was 
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SubUahed at the same time, Mr. Hitohman 
oes not inform us. That *' Bunnymede *' was 
the future Lord Beaconsfield is indisputable, 
though the authorship was neyer acknowledged, 
and me book has not been reprinted imtil now. 
Its success at the time does not appear to haye 
been remarkable, and it must be remembered 
that the Times was not then the political power 
which it became later. At the present moment 
there is a certain appropriateness in the repub- 
lication. But we may express a hope, in the 
interests of public controyersy, that ''Bunny- 
mede*s" style of personal inyectiye may not 
find imitators. Mr. Hitchman's notes are use- 
ful, though not framed in the spirit of his- 
torical impartiality. It is right to add that the 
printing and bin<ung of the yolume are excep- 
tionally pleasing. 

Waterside Shdches, By Bed Spinner (W. 
Senior). (Sampson Low.) Some ten years 
aTO we remember reading these sketches in an 
edition which soon perished in a fire at the 
publishers. Mr. Senior has taken the 
opportimity, in issuing them as the first 
yolume of a projected cheap series of angling 
books, to improye and bring them up to date. 
Here we f oUo w that excellent angler, the author, 
to Deyonshire, across the Channel to Ireland, 
to a half -holiday resort on the Thames, or to 
Wharfedale, and are always gratified by the 
tone in which he writes and his appreciation 
of fine scenery and sport. His motto consists 
of a few Unes from Kingsley, wherein the 
latter expresses his abhorrence of '^lowslfuig 
and ugly sketches of ugly characters" in 
sporting books, and we must jH,y that Mr. 
Senior's book is laudably free fSom. any such 
taints. He speaks of grayling in the Trent. 
These are becoming lamentably more scarce 
year by year. Ireland has in the last decade 
declared war against huntLag, and in one or 
two cases against angling as welL Still Mr. 
Senior is right about its being perfectly safe 
as a general rule for a fisherman to yisit its 
waters, if he refrains from talking about 
religion or politics. This pretty little yolume 
is just the book for the angler to slip into his 
pocket and read at luncheon by some trout 
stream. It marks a departure in angling 
literature, and Avill, we trust, be followed by 
equally charming successors. The 35 lb. pike 
which was talcen by the net in Bafilly Lake 
is generally supposed to haye been the largest 
British specimen of that fish caught in late 

J ears. Here we learn that Mr. A. Jardine, on 
anuary 24, 1877, caught one with rod and 
line weighing 36 lbs. in a large pond near 
Bochester. 

Chasing a Fortune : Tales and Sketches. By 
Plul Bobinson. (Sampson Low.) Mr. PhU 
Bobinson — ^whose name has a sound that would 
not haye been displeasing to Charles Lamb — ^has 
established himself on such good terms with a 
wide circle of readers that he can afford to 
make the experiment of cheap publication. In 
this yolume, announced as the first of a series 
called after the famous '' Indian Gkurden,'' he 
has collected a number of ''tales and sketches," 
all of which we make bold to say haye already 
seen the light elsewhere. ' ' Chasing a Fortune,'* 
which does not come first, though it giyes its 
name to the book, is an excellent specimen of 
Anglo-Indian light literature. Not less 
chmoteristio of the author is ''The Zoo 
Bevisited," which appeals to a larger audience. 
The format of the series is somewhat similar to 
that of Mr. Dayid Douglas's American Library, 
which is so attractiye that we wonder it has 
not found more imitators. 

Hints to Collectors of Original Editions of the 
Works of Thackeray, By Charles Plumptre 
Johnson. (Georse Bedway.) That form of 
bibliomania whi<m specially affects the collec- 
tion of first editions is not yery easy of justifi- 



cation to the outside public, for we cannot 
admit Mr. Johnson's analogy between an editio 
princeps and an early impression of a print. 
The passion, however, is capable of giving a very 
considerable amount of innocent pleasure ; and 
to all those amenable to its innuence we can 
cordially commend this little catalogue, which 
does not contain more than thirty-seven num- 
bers, including six " Thackerayana." Mr, 
Johnson has evidently done his work with so 
much loving care that we feel entire confidence 
in his statements. The prices that he has appen- 
ded in every case form a valuable feature of the 
volume, which has been produced in a manner 
worthy of its subject-matter. 

The Father of Black-Letter Collectors. By the 
Bev. Cecil Moore. (Elliot Stock.) This is a 
reprint of two articles that appeared in the last 
yolume of the Bibliographer, giving a memoir 
of Dr. John Moore, Bishop of Norwich from 
1691 to 1707, and afterward of Ely, who was 
styled by Dibdin "the father of black-letter 
collectors in this country," and whose library 
was presented to the University of Cambridge 
by George I., at the same time that a troop of 
(kagoons were sent to Oxford. Of the two 
famous epigrams written on that occasion Mr. 
Moore quotes an unfamiliar version, which he 
believes to be the original, from a MS. source. 
His chief object in writing this memoir is 
to defend his ancestor from certain impu- 
tations that are frequents brought against 
enthusiastic bibliophiles. Tnat tiie bishop was 
sui prof urns we are glad to think ; the evidence 
that he was not alieni appetens has yet to be 
produced. We hope that Mr. Moore will be 
encouraged to publish not only the correspond- 
ence of the bishop, but also extracts from his 
diaries giving the prices he paid for his books, 
which, we are told, are still in existence. 

Tlie Nation in the Parish; or, Becords of 
XJpton-on-Sevem. By EmQy M. Lawson. 
(Houghton & Gunn.) Mrs. Lawson, whose 
husband is rector of the parish, published about 
seventeen years ago a nttle volume upon the 
** Becords and Traditions of Upton-on-Sevem," 
and in the interval has accumulated so much 
material that she has wisely re-issued it in a 
new form. Exception may, perhaps, be taken 
to its title, as being rather ambitious ; but it is 
merely designed to draw attention to the fact 
that the history of the nation is written small 
in the history of the parish, and that the 
chronicles of every Little Pedlington are, to a 
certain extent, the chronicles of Great Britain. 
Upton may, or may not be, the IJpocessa of the 
Bomans mentioned by Bavennas as one of the 
military stations on the Severn, but it is un- 
questionably a place of high antiquity, and not 
a few relics of its remote past have been dis- 
covered — ^relics upon which Mrs. Lawson dis- 
courses in a pleasant fashion. With the history 
of the parish since the Beformation she is 
thoroughly acquainted, and her book, so far as 
it relates to tiie last three hundred years, is 
quite a model of what a parochial chronicle 
snonld be. The registers of the parish begin 
as early as the year 1544, and contain many 
entries of interest, and among the rectors (or, 
at least, among the possessors of the rectory) 
was Dr. John Dee, the so-called necromancer. 
As he was not in holy orders, we presume that 
though presented he was never instituted, and 
we should have been glad if Mrs. Lawson had 
cleared up this particular point. Her chapter 
on the " Miserrimus " of Worcester Cathedral, 
identified as the Bev. Thomas Maurice, a non- 
juror, is suggestive, and the glossary of local 
words and expressions valuable. That she 
should have been puzzled with some of the 
Latin in early records is not surprising, but 
we should have thought that ' ' the extraordinary 
name of Mort Mari^' would have occasioned 
no difficulty — ^f or Mortimer held border landr 
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in abundance — and even ** John Pandoxatrice," 
whom we take to be Joan the ale-wife, must 
have many representatives left her in modem 
Upton, unless that be Utopia. 

A Popular Handbook to New Zealand^ its 
Eesouroes, and InduBtries, By Arthur Clay- 
den. (Wyman.) Mr. Clay den perseveres in 
his efforts to eucourage emigration to New 
Zealand, in spite of the bitter attacks which 
his former pamphlet provoked in that colony. 
He is no doubt an enthusiastic advocate of 
emigration as a remedy for the ills of farmers 
and labourers, but we question whether his hand- 
book will effect his object. It is still a doubtful 
point whether farmine x>A7B in New Zealand, 
and though Mr. Clayden decides that it does, 
still his arguments show that it is open to 
discussion. It is a curious point, which we 
recommend to the notice of the doctrinaires 
who desire to plant peasant proprietors through 
this country, that the author advises, and re- 
peats his advice to, farmers emigrating not to 
buy, but to rent, land. The reception accorded 
to emigrants in New Zealand is not encoura- 
ging. 

*' Every ship-load of toiling Britons that finds its 
way to a New Zealand port is met by a howl of 
something veiy much like rebuke from the work- 
ing classes. They are deemed interlopers. Dismal 
Htories of xmemployed hundreds are dinned into 
their ears. Nowhere is a generous welcome ac- 
corded them. The very offldals at the ports hiss 
their disheartening prognostications into the ears 
of the new arrivals. It is a dreary outiook for the 
unwelcome visitors.'* 

Then how limited is the class of person likely 
to succeed in a colony ! As we have often heard 
before — precisely those who are most likely to 
succeed at home. Mr. Clayden fives us full 
information on every kind of produce and in- 
dustry in New Zealand, but his work strikes us 
as more useful to any one getting up the sub- 
ject for a speech or an examination than for 
farmers or labourers contemplating emigration. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Clarendon Press will publish immediately 
after Easter the third and fourth volumes of 
Paly and her Invaders, by Mr. Thomas 
Hodgkin. They cover the period from 476 to 
^53, and form a complete history of the 
establishment and overtlm)w of the Ostrogothic 
power in Italy. The earlier volume deals witii 
the life of the young Theodoric at Constanti- 
nople ; his invasion of Italy and overthrow of the 
kingdom of Odovacar ; and the means by which 
he established himself in the dominion of Italy. 
His relations with Gaul and with the Eastern 
Empire are then considered, and some matters 
of importance in general European history thus 
come under review, notably the foundation of 
the Frankish monarchy and the first great 
schism between the Eastern and Western 
Churches. After the death of Theodoric the 
scene shifts to Constantinople, and a slight 
sketch is given of the internal administration 
of Justinian and the early exploits of BeHsarius 
in the Persian and Yandalic wars. The third 
volume closes with the death of Ajnalasuntha, 
daughter of Theodoric, and the declaration of 
war between Justinian and her murderer. The 
fourth volume is mainly founded on the History 
of the GK)thic War by Prooopius. The ancient 
topography of Borne, however, tiie life of Saint 
Benedict, and the Ecclesiastical Controversy 
of the Three Chapters, are idso treated with 
some detail. But the main subject of this 
volume is the overthrow of the Qotluc monarchy 
in Italy by the arms of Belisarius and Narses, 
or, as the author calls it, ''The Imperial 
Restoration." As in the previous volumes, 
there are several maps and illustrations, the 
latter of which chiefly refer to the Gk)thic siege 
pf Borne, 



The Women of Europe in the 15th and 16th 
Centuries is the title of a work by Mrs. Napier 
B[iggins, of which the first two volumes are 
published this week by Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett. These volumes are devoted to the 
first half of the fifteenth century. There are 
several to follow. The work is the fruit of 
researches in mediaeval Bussian, Polish, and 
(German Latin. 

We hear that the Manchester Weekly Times 
is about to reprint Mr. Hall Caine*s new novel, 
The Shadow of a Crime, a review of which 
appears in our columns this week. 

A Classified Collection of English Proverbs, 
with their equivalents in nine European lan- 
guages, by Mrs. Mawr, of Bucharest, is in the 
press, and will be published shortiy by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

Gossip of the Week is the titie of a new paper 
which is to appear early next month. It will 
be conducted by Mr. Joseph Hu^es, and the 
list of contributors includes Lady Benedict, Dr. 
Carpenter, the Bev. Sir G. W. Cox, the Bev. 
J. G. Wood, Percy Betts, E. L. Blanchard, 
Walter Maynard, Ernest Badford, Catharine 
Drew, Mary Hooper, Louise Jopling, and 
others. We are informed that Gossip of the 
Week will be the first penny paper enclosed in 
wrapper, stitched, and cut. 

Mr. Stanford will publish, immediately, a 
popular edition of Mr. Edward North Buxton's 
Guide to Epping Forest, of which the fine edition 
has gone quite out of print. 

Messrs. Ward & Downey have in the 
press a volume entitied Songs from the Novelists^ 
compiled and edited by W. Davenport Adams. 
The •• Songs" range from Sir Philip Sidney to 
our time, and include many copyright poems, 
reprinted by permission. * 

The Bev. T. C. Edwards, Principal of the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
publishes this week A Commentary on the 
First EpisUe to the Corinthians. lUie book, 
which is the author's first published work, is 
intended for students of the Greek Testament, 
and is written with special reference to the 
state of religious thought in Wales. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce a new 
edition of Carlyle's works, in seventeen volumes, 
with the rather curious title of '*The Ash- 
burton Edition." The first volume will appear 
early in April. 

The Boman Bassegna is issuing in its feuille- 
ton a translation of Mr. Bobert Buchanan's 
Stormy Waters, under the titie '* I Dinamitardi 
di Londra." This novel — an expansion in 
narrative form of the Drury Lane play, ''It 
was a Sailor and his Lass " — was not regarded 
by English critics as a very favourable sample 
of Mr. Buchanan's work, but it seems it is 
thought likely to prove attractive to Italian 
readers. 

George Eliot's Life is now published at 
New Tork, in Harper's Franklin Square 
Library, without the illustrations, for sixty 
cents, or hitlf a crown. When may we expect 
a cheap edition in this country ? 

Messrs. J. & B. Maxwell publish this week 
Victa Victrix; or a Shrug, a Hum, a Ha! a 
new novel in 3 vols., by Austen Pember. 

We are glad to find that the volume contain- 
ing GaUirkoe and Fair Bosamund, by *' Michael 
Field," has reached a second edition (London : 
Bell ; Clifton : J. Baker & Son). In a note the 
author graoefully thanks those who have 
greeted him as a poet, and adds that ** it will 
be the task of his life to earn the better title of 
a playwright." 

Dr. Gordon Hake contributes to the April 
number of Merry England a poem on the death 
of his relative, General Gordon. Tha same 



issue contains an essay on *' SelftflhuesB/^ fioui 
thei)enof Cardinal Manning. 

We learn from the New York Nation that a 
commission of Mexican archaeologiBts and 
historians have been engaged for some time 
past on a comprehensive history of Keiioo 
from the earliest times to the present day. 
The entire work is to consist of five volomei, 
each in fourteen piurts. The first part, con- 
taining an enumeration of sources, has jiut 
appeared in an English translation. 

In the new number of the Contemporary 
Review, Mr. Matthew Arnold will oontribate 
*' A Christmas Meditation" ; M. deLaveleyea 
criticism of *' The State versus the Man," and Jlr. 
Herbert Spencer a reioinder to the same; Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid will write on *' The Afghan 
Frontier " ; Sir John Lubbock and Captain 
Cameron on " The Soudan " ; Prof. Bowdoi oo 
'* Shakespeare's Heroines " ; Mr. B. L. Steven- 
son on ^' Style in Literature " ; and Hr. William 
Fowler, M.P., on *'The Present Low Pricag 
and their Causes." 

A correspondent of the Boston LUmir^ 
World quotes the following book notice from 
littie. Brown & Co.'s Law Bock Bulletin jost 
published : 

''HiSToav OF FEDsaA-L GoYERNMBNT, from the 
Foundation of the Achaiin League to the Dis- 
ruption of the United States. By B. A. Free- 
man. Vol. I. General Introduction— Histozr 
of the Greek Federations. Loudon, 1863, 8to, 
cloth, $5.00. 

** 8eare0, Owing to the indefinite poitptrnmrnt ^ 
the 'Bitruption of the United States,' the mlAor iu 
only published Volume I. of this interesting hecky 

Mr. W. H. K. Wright, Borough librarian. 
Plymouth, publishes in the March numb^ of 
the Western Antiquary, of which he is the editor, 
a '* Plea for a Deronshire Bibliography," wiuefa 
is a reprint of a paper prepared for the meetug 
of the librarians at Cambridge. In tbe tame 
number wHl be found one of a series of pspen 
on the " Philosophers of Somerset," by Mrs. 
Edmund Boger. 

Mr. Henry Stevens, " of Vermont," ba* 
printed at the Chiswiok Press, with a Terr 
characteristic title-page, the paper read by 
him before the meeting of the Librarj 
Association at Cambridge (Snglandj in 18S2, 
which asks and answers the question '*^bo 
spoils our New English Books ? " In substance, 
it is a homily addressed alike to antbor, 
printer and reader, rehearsing their seTem 
sins in regard to the externals of literature. 
Incidenixdiy, it contains a merited eulo^ oa 
William Pickering, the publisher, and Cbarl ^ 
Whittingham, the printer, who combined 
make famous the Chiswiok Press. In pa] 
type, and binding, Mr. Stevens is good enoa, 
to give in this littie booklet an example 
what bethinks ''new English books" sbo 
be like. We thank him for his practice 
less than for his precepts 

By permission of the Ck>llege of Arms 
April number of the Chnealogisi will indui 
the first instalment of an interesting collr 
tion of obits, &c., compiled by Bichara Ma 
son, "Portcullis" (1717-46). These noti< 
are similar to Peter Le Neve's " Memoranda 
Heraldry," but extend nether later, termins 
towards the end of 1729. The MS. belonj 
John Warburton, Somerset Herald, an 
presented to the college by Bdward, Duke 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal, in 1760. The o ' 
contents of the number are: "Sir 
Stewart of Jed worth, Kt., Ancestor of 
Barl of GaUoway," by J. Bain; "B 
Note-book," by Major-Qen. the Hon. 
Wrottesley ; " History of the Family of 
la8e,"byW.C.Borla8e,M.P.; "AScottishBo 
Tradition Examined" ; ** A Diary of Trawl 
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faueral oertiflcates, rolls of arms, marriage 
licenoefl, and extracts from parish registers. 

An American correspondent informs ns that 
" rery much regret has been generally expressed 
at the commendation of the Aoadsicy upon an 
alleged act of the New York Board of Ednca- 
tion '' in exduding Bryant's poems from their 
school course as '* only second-class poetry." 
Our oorresnondent's misunderstanding of onr 
paragraph is nearly as funny as the ** alleged 
sot" which we are supposed to haye commended, 

Corredian. — In the Agabbmy for March 21 
we stated that Mr. J. W. Clark was bringing 
oat ''a new edition" of the late Prof. Willis's 
Architedund History of the Univernty and Col^ 
Jeget of Cambridge, The statement should be 
that Mr. Clark's forthcoming book is the com- 
pletion of Frol Willis's unmiished work. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TWO SONNETS AFTEB SIGN. 
I. 

U dreams great Kupiis to my side did bring 

The baby Love, who earthward bowed his head ; 

Her fair hand held the boy ; the while she said : 
** Dear shepherd, take and teach Love how to sing ! * ' 
She spoke, then Tanished. Each poor pastoral 
thing. 

Fond wretch, as though Love fain would leain, I 
taught; 

How ran the pipe, the flute Athena brought, 
Hermes the harp, the lyre ApoUo King. 

'fhese leesons I taught well. No heed he paid, 
Bat sang me loye-songs with his toice so fine, 
T^jaching the passions both of gods and men, 
And all his mother's arts and deeds divine ; 

T31 1 forgot what I taught Love, but made 
M J owa the lo?e-songs that Lotc taught me then. 

u. 

nioQgh IiO?e be wild, deem not the Muses fear 
him! 
Xay, from their hearts they dote upon the boy, 
Following after his winged feet with joy ! 

If one lores not, yet sings, they will not hear him, 

Xor teach him any songs, nor yenture near him : 
But should a man, soul-tossed by love, employ 
His hoars with singing, they're no longer coy ; 

Xay, all the sisters run in haste to cheer him. 

Tiike me as witness to the truth thereof ! 

Whene'er I sang of any other man, 
Or of some other nud the go is above, 

Btammered my tongue, I spake not as I can ; 
But when I sang of Lyddas and Love, 

Then through my lips the song with rapture ran. 

John Addikqton Stmonds. 
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epondence (1841), and the poet Wordsworth's 
Memoirs (1851), but his classical studies call 
for most notice. In 1832-3 he made a journey 
in Italy and Greece — ^in itself a somewhat 
adyenturous feat fifty years ago — and pub- 
lished an account of his trayels, first in a 
yolume called Athens and Attica (1836) and 
afterwards more completely in his Greece: 
Pictorial, Descriptiye, and Historical (1839), a 
work of sufficient yalue to be re-edited Iby 
Mr. Tozer two years ago. It was on these 
trayels that Dr. Wordsworth did two important 
pieces of work. While in Italy, he noticed and 
first called the attention of scholars to the Pom- 
peian graffiti^ many of which he published in 
a yolume of Inscriptiones Pompeianae (1837), a 
yolnme which has approyed itself eyen to the 
critical editors of the Berlin Cor^aus. In Qreece, 
Dr. Wordsworth, following a hmt from Sir W. 
Gell, sought for the site of Dodona, and his 
results haye been since confirmed by the excaya- 
tions of M. Carapanos in 1880. In 1 884 appeared 
the edition of Theocritus, graced with several 
<< palmary emendations," which are nniyersally 
accepted. The book reached a second edition in 
1877. Since 1844 Dr. Wordsworth deyoted him- 
self more and more to church work and theology; 
but he found time to publish three yolumes of 
collected Miscellanies some ten years ago, and 
so late as 1883 appeared a pamphlet entitled 
Conjectural Emendations, <ifec., containing not 
only some singularly feUdtous corrections of 
ancient authors made at different times, but 
also an account of the Bishop's work at Pompeii 
and Dodona (see Aoadeiiy, June 21, 1884). 
If anyone wisnes to haye a clear idea of Dr. 
Worosworth's work as a scholar, let him read 
the eighty pages of this book. Its writer will, 
no doubt, be remembered perhaps as a great 
bishop, certainly as a ** great controyersial 
diyine"; but we hope that eyen theologians 
will not forget that he was also a fine scholar 
in his earUer years. 



We regret to haye to record the death of 
Bishop Wordsworth, which took place on 
March 20, only a few weeks after his resignation 
of the see of Lincoln, and before the pubHc has 
bad time to be familiar with the name of his 
soooessor. The main facts of Dr. Christopher 
Wordbsworth's life are probably fanoiliar to all 
our readers. Bom in 1807, educated at Win- 
chester and Cambridge, wheie he was after- 
waidjB Fellow of Trinity and Public Orator, he 
become headmaster of Harrow in 1836, Canon 
of Westminster in 1844, and Bishop of Lincoln 
in 1868. He is in some ways an unique figure. 
One of the most distinguished members of a 
distixigniahed family, he is, perhaps, more re- 
markable as one of the last Englishmen of the 
Old lieaming, one of the last to be scholar, 
theologian, and administrator in one. Of lus 
adim m s tr ative work this is not the place to 
speak, and we must leaye to more worthy 
handa the criticism of his great Bible Com- 
mentary and lus countless other theological 
vriluiga. A student to the end, and a man 
of wmsoal yigour, he found time to do good 
w'urk in other fields. His contributions to 
general literature include Bentley's Corrc' 



LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Slat: March 13, 1885. 

Prof. Maspebo has already accomplished 
wonders at Luxor. Those who remember the 
place in old days will hardly recognise it agaia. 
The French consulate is ffone, once the resi- 
dence of Lady Duff GK)rdon, and the line of 
squalid hoyels that extended between it and 
the mosque of the yillage has been swept away. 
Only the house of Mustapha Agha still remains 
behind the gpreat colonnade of the temple. 
Troops of chUdren are busily employed in re- 
moving tbe rubbish that lay beneath the houses, 
and the ancient temple of Luxor is slowly rising 
again to the light of day, as at the touch of a 
magician's wand. It will be difficult for those 
who haye seen it in its former condition to 
realise what a mag^nifioent structure it is— a 
worthy rival of the finest temples that still 
exist in Egypt. The great hall of Amenophis 
III., with its forest of columns, now forms a 
prominent landmark to voyagers on the Nile. 
On the southern side of the building a cornice 
has been discovered, showing that tiie temple 
originally rose sheer from the river on this side, 
and prevented the bank from being eaten away 
by the tide. At the present rate of progress 
the work undertaken by Prof. Masp6ro will be 
accomplished within a year. 

While superintending this work, however, he 
has not been forgetful of other portions of his 
archaeological domain. He has been as far 
south as Assu&n, collecting on the way a large 
store of treasures for the museum at Biilak, and 
at Thebes itself he has disinterred the sarcopha- 
gus of Nitdkris, the wife of Psammetikhos II., 
from its resting-place ^ a deep pit in the rock — 
a little above the temple of D6r el-Medtneh. 
M. GoUnishef, the Bnssian Egyptolonst, has 
also been doing a little excavation at Elamak, 



where he has laid bare a Ptolemaic text near 
the temple of Maut, and, in an expedition to 
Hammam&t, he has been fortunate enough to 
discover a Nabathean (or ** Sinaitic ") graffito. 

One of the most interesting sights I have 
myself witnessed this winter has been the old 
cemetery discovered last spring by Prof. Mas- 
p6ro about four miles to the south of Ekhmtm. 
Here there is a line of low sandhills, which are 
literally honeycombed with tombs of the Ptole- 
maic and Boman periods. Their present ap- 
pearance almost baffles description, and must 
resemble that of the necropolis of Thebes when 
it was first being explored. The ground is 
strewn with fragments of mummies and their 
cases, besides heaps of mummified hawks, of 
all sizes, which were buried in large quantities 
among the human graves. The fellahln, with 
Prof. Maspero's permission, are still working 
in different parts of the cemetery, and almost 
hourly discovering new tombs. As might be 
expected, the neighbouring villages, like the 
town of Ekhmtm itself, are filled with stelae 
and other spoils, and golden-faced mummies of 
the Koman epoch are becoming quite a drug in 
the market. As a stdle of the time of the 
eighteenth dynasty has been met wilh, we may 
hope soon to reach an earlier stratum of graves. 
The only discovery of my own that I have to 
chronicle is one which seems to settle definitely 
the site of This, the city from which Menes 
went forth to build Memphis and found the 
united monarchy of Egypt. It may be remem- 
bered that last year when visiting a newly- 
found tomb of the eighteenth dynasty above a 
village opposite Qirgeh I noticed that *'the 
gods of Tms " were mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions painted on its walls, and as the only large 
mounds visible from its entranoe were those of 
Gfirgeh, I concluded that Mariette was right in 
conjecturing the latter town to be the successor 
of the andent This. I called the village 
Uladaihweh, the name given to it by my 
informants at Abydos. I now find, however, 
that Uladaihweh is really the name of the dis- 
trict, the yillage itself being Meshayek. While 
waiting at Gfirgeh this winter my companion, 
Mr. Myers, and myself visited some tombs we 
observed in the cliff on the eastern side of the 
river above the village of Negadtyeh, and 
between two and three miles to the north of 
Meshayek. The tombs turned out to be of the 
Greek epoch, with the exception of one, which 
bore a Latin inscription recording the name 
and death of *' Cumirius Fuscus, a soldier of 
the 3rd legion." A villager, however, told us 
that there were other toxm>s in a ravine a little 
to the north. These we accordingly explored 
under his guidance, and found them to be 
almost entirely quarried away like most other 
monuments of interest in Egypt. But enoueh 
remained to show that they belonged to the 
Old Empire, and the painted sculptures with 
which their walls had been adorned pointed to 
earlier date than the tombs of the 4th 



an 

Dynasty at Gizeh. One of them belonged to a 
personage who calls himself " prophet of the 
mer of Anhir-t," and who had caused " a stdld 
to be made in This." Anhir-t, the town of the 

§od Anhur whom the €hreeks identified with 
leir Ares, has long been known as a name of 
This, and since only the river and some sand- 
banks which mark the former channel of the 
Nile intervene between the ravine in which the 
tombs are situated and the town of Giraeh, it 
becomes clear that the mounds of (meco- 
Boman dUbris on which GHrgeh stands must 
themselves stand on the mounds of an 
older city. The modem name of the town 
is a curious survival of the sacred name of 
the earlier one, since S. George or Girgis is 
the Christian representative of Anhur, the deity 
who, in the old Egyptian belief, contended 
against the powers of evil. Our guide informed 
us that there wa« another tomb at the epd of 
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the rayine, an hour and a half distant ; this is 
probahly in a better state of preservation than 
those we visited. They were apparently in a 
ruined condition in the Boman period; at all 
events, I found some Greek graffiti of the 
Ptolemaio ase on the wall of one of them, 
which seemed at that time to have been used 
as a chapeL 

At How I copied a steU that had been built 
into the floor ox a sheikh's tomb, and is curious 
as describing the person commemorated in it 
as " prophet of Hathor-nofer-hotejJ, belonging 
to the prophets of Hathor of On, and to the 
prophets of Hathor-nofer-hotep," and "son 
of the prophet of Hathor-nofer-hotep, Nes- 
Khonsu.^' Hathor-nofer-hotep seems to have 
been a king of the Xlllth Dynas^. 

I may mention, for the benefit of future 
explorers in the vaUey of the Nile, that I was 
told by a native dealer in antiquities at Ekhmtm 
that inscribed ostraka are found at Menshiyeh, 
though I failed to procure any there myself, 
and that I learned from a native at Eof t that 
the objects belonging to the Old Empire 
occasionally to be bought at £eneh come from 
tombs four and a half hours* distant in a 
northerly direction. A. H. Satoe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DEATH OF CROHWEIiL*S SON. 

London : Marob S6, 1886. 
In reply to Mr. Aldis Wright, I am quite 
ready to admit that, having a very strong con- 
viction that The Squire Fapera are forgeries, I 
expressed myself too absolutely on tne par- 
ticular evidence adduced by me ; but I cannot 
iJlow tiiat that evidence is as weak as Mr. 
Aldis Wright thinks. After a considerable 
experience of the parliamentary newspapers, 
I believe that, at least, after the first weeks of 
the war, they are for IJie most part truthful in 
intention. No doubt they nequently make 
mistakes, and are especially prone to exaggerate 
the plunderings ana misconduct of the Boyal- 
ists ; such news, however, as that of the^ death 
of Oromwell's son was just one of the points on 
which a newspaper was likely to be ooneot. 
Even the father, important as he was, was not 
yet a personage of primary importance; and 
the fact that the statement does not occur in 
any other of the nine or ten weekly papers 
which appeared in London, combined with the 
mention of Oromwell's strong affection, makes 
me think that ibe writer of The FarliamerUary 
Scout had some special information from Crom- 
well's friends, even if he was not himself 
counted among the number. I have, however, 
acting on Mr. Aldis Wright's hint, written to 
Newport Pagnell to enquire whether the story 
is confirmed by the register. At aU events, I 
Imow from the Letter-Book of the Ck>mmittee 
of Both Kingdoms that sickness was at this 
time rife atl^wport Pagnell. 

I must, however, demur to Mr. Aldis Wright's 
statement that even if the newspaper statement 
should be confirmed it would at most prove 
that Comet Squire's information was incorrect. 
Considering the intimate relations between 
Squire and Cromwell, it appears to me exceed- 
ingly improbable, to say the least of it, that he 
should have contented himself with a mere 
loose rumour on the subject of the death of his 
patron's son, or that he should not have been 
aware in the beginning of July that the young 
man had died more than three months before. 

Giving Mr. Aldis Wright, however, i^e 
benefit of the doubt in this case, I now proceed 
to give the other reasons whioh convince me 
that the letters are forged. Mr. Aldis Wright 
puts strongly the external difficulties in the 
way of an unfavourable judgment, but I do 
not gather from his letter that he is aware of 
the enormous internal difficulties on the other 
side. If he can remove them, he will have my 
sincere thanks, as I shall then have materials 
for Cromwell's story which I am, at present, 
entirely unable to use. 

The letters maybe attacked on three lines, 
each of them entirely independent of one 
another. 

1. The modem form of the language is fre- 
quently most startling. Would Cromwell, as 
in letter viii., have described his wife as '' my 
dame " P Would Henry Cromwell in the letteor 
following letter xxix. say that the " Ca'andishers " 
are ** coming on hot " ? Or would Oliver, as in 
letter xxxiv., have written, ''I stand no non- 
sense from any one " ? The evidence from lan- 
gua^ is one which can be dealt with bv Mr. 
Aldis Wright with far more knowledge than I 



possess, but I am quite content to take my 
stand on the date of '* Christmas Eve " to letter 
xzxii. What would a collector of autographs 
of the twentieth century say if he were asked 
to buy a supposed letter of Simeon or Wilber- 
force, dated "The Nativity of the Blessed 
Yirein Mary " P Christmas Eve, too, in 1^3 
of ul years, when the observance of Christmas 
was for the first time forbidden in London, 
Christmas Day having, in 1642, fallen on a 
Sund^ ! 

2. Ijie dating of The Squire Fapen is most 
peculiar. Of the eighty-six letters printed as 
undoubtedly genuine by Carlyle, up to the ead 
of 1648, in the first volume of the edition of 
1866, only three are without the date of the 
day of the month as well as of the month ; sod 
those three are taken from printed sources, lo 
that there is no reason to suppose that, if ve 
had Cromwell's autograph letters, we should 
find that he made an exception in these oases to 
his usual rule. 

Of the thirty-five letters in The Squire Pa^ 
only thirteen are dated in the usual way; seven 
are entirely undated, counting those as sndi 
whidi are filled up between inverted commas 
conjecturally by Carlyle ; one has the date of 
the month only; one has a date which even 
Carlyle could not accept ; one has the date eaten 
by moths ; and thirteen have the dates in some 

Siculiar form or other, such as ''This day 
onday," "This day 3rd August," &c. 
Is it likely that the real Cromwell, in this 
one correspondence, would have broken away 
from all his habits ? If it be said that these 
letters were for the most part short and 
hurriedly written, I am able to produoe the 
following letter, which is shorter than any 
among The Squire Papers^ from a copy in Sir 
Samuel Luke's Letter Book (Egerton H8S., 
786, fol. 12) : 
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S' 

Its my Lords 'pleasure y* y Frisonen hx 
hasted to Cambridge, pardon this hast 

Tc humble servant 

March 9^ 1643. OIL CromweH" 

Another longer letter at fol. 11 in the Mme 
volume bears '' March 8th " duly, as do other 
letters not printed by Carlyle in the Bairington 
Collection. 

3. After all, however, the main stress mnst 
be laid on the discovery of anachronisms, and 
here the difficulty of bringing the usually va^e 
statements of The Squire Papers into comparison 
with accredited facts is very great. I sin 
afraid, for instance, that the oharacter of 
letter i. will hardly appear to Mir. Aldis Wright 
in the same light as it does to me. It takes for 
granted a state of feeling in the country of 
which we have not the slightest hint anyv^here 
else. That it was necessary to protect the 
king from personal injury in March 164}, I, for 
one, entirely disbelieve, and I am also incrednloos 
on tiie note of the journal mentioning a sad riot 
at Peterborough on the king's going to Stam- 
ford, between the townsmen and the array* 
Cromwell would, I think, havB spoken of the 
trained bands or the militia, not of the array; 
but anyhow, that this riot over the king^s 
person, in times of full peace, aJionld have left 
no trace in the polemical literature of the time 
is more than mflSrvellous. What a piece of good 
luck it would have been to Charles if he could 
have referred to it to justify his reluctance to 
trust himself without an armed force, instead 
of being obUffcd to content himwAlf with repeat- 
ing again and again the well- worn tale of the 
Westminster riots. 

In letter iv. : " Tou mnst get lead as yon 
may : the churches have enough and to spare 
on them." This is the mythical Cromwell we 
know of from the months of vergers, not 
the real one. Was there no county magazine i* 
If there was, it could not have heen emptied in 
June, 1642. 
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In letter xv., sappofled to have been written 
in tfaroh 1643, Cromwell aetks for '*a new 
cravat." Cravats were introduced into Erance 
in 1636, but I have never, so far as my 
memory serves, seen the word in any English 
letter up to this date. In Skeat*s EtymologiccU 
Dictionary the first quotation is from Hudibras, 
where it appears as '' orabat." In Skinner's 
Etymologicon, publidied after the author's death, 
which took place in 1667, we have '* crahhaty 
yd potius crcibat, sudarium linteum complica- 
turn viatoribus et militibus usitatum, vox, cum 
re ipssl nuper levitate nostrft donata." "Nuper" 
can scarcely mean 24 years ago ; and if we get 
over this d^culty, Cromwell is hardly the man 
to have adopted a new French foppery when 
he was on military service. Even in portraits 
taken when he kept state at Whitenall one 
looks in vain for the *' sudarium linteum compli- 
catum." If CromweU had written at all on 
the subject he would have written not for a 
cingld "crabat," but for a dozen or two of 
^lam bands. 

In letter xxvi., fortunately a dated one, 
Cromwdl, writing on August 3, says that 
'some of the Suffolk troop" wanted to go 
home for harvest. "Now," he writes, "that 
is hwdly to be given, seeing we are after Lynn 
Leaguer, and require all aid needful to surround 
them." If Cromwell himself had read this 
passage he would i>erhaps have said of the 
forger that " Hie Lord hath delivered him into 
our hands." There could have been no Lynn 
Leaguer on August 3, for the simple reason that 
Lynn hod as yet shown no signs of resistance. 
In a letter abstracted from the HUt. M8S, 
Com, Rep.f viL 559, of the whole of which I 
hare a copy, Capt. WiUiam Poe, who was him- 
Kit ent^yed against Lynn, writes on August 
19 that Lvnn had declared against the Parlia- 
ment ox oays affo— that is to say, on August 
13f exactly ten days after Cromwell's supposed 
letter was .written. After this I hope Ishall 
have convinoed Mr. Aldis Wright that what- 
ever difficulty there may be in supposing The 
S^ire Papers to be forgeries, there is still greater 
d^cnlty in supposing them to be genuine. Non 
mdo quia impoBsihile, I would also refer an 
inqnirer to .Mr. Walter Bye's note in the Nor- 
fcik Antiquarian Miscellany ^ ii. 16. "I do not 
ddnk," writes Mr. Bye, "any of the critics 
notioed that 'London Lane,' in Norwich, 
vhere 'Comet Squire' was directed to pur- 
chase some hosiery for Cromwell, was never so 
called, and that London Street was then, and 
tOl quite zeoentiv, called ' Cockey Lone.' " Mr. 
Bye also notes that four out of the 140 names 
"of those who joined us at tilie siege of Lynn" 
have double Christian names, and this, even if 
^>i ttood alone, would be condusive evidence of 
fozgery. Samuel B. Gabdinsb. 



of ProtoplaBm, and on Boeanofffl Oryntals iu the 
Endosperm OeUs of JfantAo^ QlaxUmi," by Mr. 
Spenoer Moore. 

8 p.m. Ohemioal. 

8 p.m. Matbematioal : "On an Eqoation in 
Matrloee,'' by Dr. T. Muir ; <* Eliminants and 
dated Boots," by Mr. B. B. EUiott. 



THE HXTNTINa OF THE WBEN. 
Uanwiin Beoioiy, Machynlleth : Maroh S8, 188S. 
If, OS Prof. Bidgeway thinks, the wren was 
selected on account of its prolifloness, the 
oocosioKial substitution of tlie sparrow for that 
^ord becomes very intelligible ; for, as is well 
known, sponows increase very rapidly — ^a fact 
of which iaxmBTB and others nem not be re- 
loaded. D. Silvan Bvavs. 

P.S. — ^In mv letter of Maroh 10 the word 
priated " gwjiian " should be *' gwyliau." 



SCIENCE. 

Irish Teosts, with Translations and a Dictionary, 
By Wh. Stokes and E. Windisch. (Leipsic : 
Hirzel.) 

The work before me is the first part of a second 
series of Irish Texts, the other being Prof. 
Windisch's Irische Teocte mit Worterbuchy pub- 
lished in 1880. This first instahnent of the 
second part consists of the tale of the destruc- 
tion of Troy, with a translation into English 
and notes in the same language by Mr. Stokes, 
the old Irish glosses in a Garlmihe Codex of the 
" Soliloquia of S. Augustine," edited, with 
notes, by Prof. Windisch, and a tale about the 
Feast of Bricriu and the Banishment of the 
Sons of D6el Dermait. Mr. Stokes had already 
published a text, with a translation of the tale 
of the destruction of Troy, under the title of 
Togail Troi (Calcutta, 1881) ; but the present 
version comes from another MS., namely, H. 
2. 17, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and it differs considerably from the otJier. For 
me to try to praise the work of so well-known 
a sdiolar as Mr. Stokes, would read like an 
attempt to patronise him, so I will confine my 
remarxs to the excellent notes with which he 
has accompanied his translation. Line 28 : 
cliath, if it be certain that it means battle, 
would dispose of the possibility of connecting, 
as I have attempted, the word Celfae witili the 
Old-Norse AiW-r, "battle." L. 159 ; dpropos of 
the Irish term, the mouth of the sword, Mr. 
Stokes says that " here the mouth that drains is 
used for the point that pierces " ; but may not 
the reference have originally been to the Celtic 
sword, which did not pierce, as it was broad and 
blunt at the end, being meant only for cutting P 
The same figure of speech is extended, it is true, 
line 418, to spear and sword (adi 7 chlaidib) ; 
but this is not conclusive. I do not know 
what sort of sword was used in Ireland when 
this story received its present form; but the 
phraseology of the stone age stiU exists in 
Wales, as may be noticed when a Welshman, 
talking English, says that he has broken his 
finger with a penknife, though meaning nothing 
more than that he has slightly cut the skin 
of it. This comes from a time when there 
was a lack of tools that would make a clean 
cut without forcible striking, and accordingly 
neither Irish nor Welsh has many verbs, 
so far as I can remember, meaning ** to cut," 
without at the same time meaning to strike 
or break, these last being probably the 

Primary significations conveyed by them. 
I. 412 : Mr. Stokes suggests that the Irish cesc 
"a question " comes from the Latin quaestio 
through Welsh, which sometimes makes st into 
The worst of this is the fact that the Welsh 
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form itself has not yet been discovered. When 

it comes to light it will form an interesting 

addition to the other instances of Latin words 

borrowed by the Irish from the Welsh, such as 

most or all of those in which Irish e (Ogmic qy) 

takes the place of Latin p, such as case * * Easter," 

from j)a«c7ia, to which I would add Cothraige, a 

name of St. Patrick's, as being merely the Latin 

Patricitu put into an Irish form. The supposed 

derivation of the name from the Irish cethir 

"four" was what suggested the clumsy story 

of his having been the slave of four masters. 

This etymology accounts even for the declension 

of the Irish word. It occurred to me some 

time ago, but it has also been communicated to 

me by Mr. Henry Bradley, who has arrived at it 

independently in the course of his own studies, ^ ^, ,^, ^.„.^, « ^ .j,^ y, 

wmcn the readers of the AcADiarr know to be J applied to S. Fatiiok in an old life. 



not lacking in originali^.* L. 533 : Mr. Stokes 
quotes Asooli's rendermg of bether {Gram. 
Celtica, 501) *' by v^to^tcr rather than by «*." 
But the note of AscoU's in which that occurs is 
one of the passages most open to criticism in his 
brilliant introduction to his Note Irlandesi, p. 10. 
That a substantive verb should assume the 
passive voice is to him una monstruositd ndV 
or dine logico^ so he is naturally relieved to find a 
meaning for bether which is free from all taint 
of the monstrosity in question. But it is all 
in vain, as 'we Welshmen use similar forms 
every day of our Uves ; in fact, there is no verb 
in our language which does not assume the 
voice which he would oaU passive. The mistake 
however is to treat as passive what to us is 
simply impersonal. Verbal forms of the kind 
probably never suggest passivity to a Celt who 
has not been used to the passives of some other 
language ; certainly they do not suggest it to a 
We&hman: thus we say {9)byddir ^' somebody ^ 
one, people, they will be or are wont tobe** ; (b) 
cysgwyd, " somthody, one^ they, people slept, ^* 
wluch admits of hieing defined as m oysgwyd 
gan Twain, "it was slept by Owen, or Owen 
slapt " (compare Latin ventum est and the like) ; 
(cj rhoddwTfd, " somebody gave, datum est " and 
with an object rhoddwyd Uyfr " one or they gave 
a booh, or a booh was given,** which may be further 
defined by a prepositional phrase stating by 
whom the action was performed. This last kind 
of verb would be translated by means of a passive 
into languages possessing that voice, but in Celtic 
it falls mto the much larger category of imper- 
sonals, and I fail to see any evi&noe that the 
passive aspect preceded the impersonal one in 
tiie forms in question. Li Old-Irish the de- 
ponent verb is fully developed as in Latin, while 
the so-called passive is confined to the third 
person, mostiy of the singular : is it inconceiv- 
able, then, that these so-called passives should 
have been arrived at by impersonalisinff the 
deponent verb, which was oneinally, pemaps^ 
a kind ^ dtma^iepada or miadle voice P and 
why should the pronominal subject of a modem 
Irish passive be in what is regarded as the ac- 
cusative case, and not in the nominative ? The 
old theory, which explained the r of the Latin 
pcMsives as representing an older s or se, is only 
founded on ignorance of the phonology of the 
most nearly related langua^s; so it may 
prove worth the while of Latm philologists to 
try the problem of the origin of the Latin pas- 
sives in a difPerent way, and to regard them as 
posterior to the so-called deponents. L. 1044 : 
with the Lish nouns which have an a stem in 
the singular and an as stem in the plural, 
compare Welsh forms like cawr '*a g^nt,*' 
plural cewri, which have already been compared 
by me with such German instances as Grab, 
Grdber, " Lectures on Welsh Philology," p. 30. 
Line 1,384: roadnacht ''buried," which Mr. 
Stokes derives from a ''root na{n)c," nac, is 
one of the verbs which seem to have had a 
secondary root-form nag (see the Bev. Celt., 
vi., p. 18), for the Welsh equivalent is adneu, 
"to deposit as a pledge, or else as a body in 
the gfrave, to bury." Lhie 1,660 : with doror^ 
chair "fell" should probably be compared tho 
Welsh fttaurr **fell" in poem xxviij. of the 
Book of Taliessin {Skene, u. 179) ; but both are 
of obscure formation. Line 1,767: I cannot 
quite see how the de of ind-ara-de, " one of the 
two," is to be equated with the Gk)thic genitive 
pi. thize or with" a Gothic pronoun of any kind 
beginning with th; at any rate, it should 
be explamed at ereater length. With some 
hesitation I would suggest that the de is 
made up of d'di or d'ae with di as in cechtar ai 
" uterque eorum,** or that it is some derivative 
from dd or di " two " ; lastiy, there is an un- 
identified pronoun in such Welsh forms as helj- 



* Since writing the above a friend has suggested 
to me that Oothraige is the Latin quadriga^ a teciu. 
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ddo "witlioat him/' heb-ddi "wiihoat lier, 
and helh-ddynt "without them/' as to which it 
is not yet certain that the dd in them represents 
an original y. 

Kext come the glosses in the Carlsrahe MS. 
containing the " S>liloaiiia of 8. Aogostine " ; 
the Codex once bdonged to Beichenau, and the 
flosses are supposed to be mostly in the same 
hand as the test, while the whole appears to 
be of the ninth century. Prof. Windisch gives 
as much of the text as he thought neoess^y 
for the understanding of the flosses. 1^ 
appends notes of his own, and Uie work has 
been carefully done, which was facilitated by 
his having had the loan of the MS. to study at 
his leisure atLeipsic. The only general ciiti^m 
which I should be inclined to make would be 
that he is now and then too ready to correct 
the MS. where he ought rather to reconsider 
Ins own interpretation of it Thus foL 5^ has 
the following words : *' Seddum in hoc oorpore 
est anima etiam si plenissime videat hoc est 
intelligat denm," with the gloss meU auoch- 
m*icht on plenissime. On this we have the foot- 
note *' Ueber dem i von meU steht ein Abkur- 
zungszeichen, das hier keinen Sum haben kann," 
and which we cannot conveniently represent in 
type. But why the scribe should have written 
a mark of abbreviation which can have no 
meaning where he has put it, we are not told, 
except in so far as Windisoh's interpretation in 
the notes at the end may be reguded as an 
answer. In the latter he explains the gloss to 
mean "wiees am starksten ist (wortlich: die 
Orosse welche stark ist), vgl. GL 98." This is 
not encouraging, and I should prefer thiwlriTig 
that the scribe^understood what he was about, to 
supposing him to have explained plenissime to 
mean die Ordsse wdche stark ist. But let us turn 
to Gloss 98: there the marginal gloss caisin 
sochmaeht is referred to the words *' Quioquid 
hautemuidens uidendo sentit id etiam uideat 
neoesse est." In his notes at the end Prof. 
Windisch explains caisin as the dative of ettis 
{caisiu is what one would have expected), 
which he takes to mean eye ; and sochmaeht, he 
says, is ''eigentlich stark, kraftig"; but the 
word may have also been a substantive, meaning 
power or strength. Let us now return to Prof. 
Windisoh's gloss meit assochmacht; according 
to his description, the readiufi^ meant seems to 
have been meitither assochmacht^ which I should 
render "as great or as much as her power or 
ability" — ^that is to say, of the anima of 
which the text speaks; but I should have 
no objection to as being taken 
tive verb, and sochmaeht as an 
the whole being rendered "as much as it 
(or she) is able,^' provided the syntax can be 
upheld. But, in any case there seems to be no 
ground whatsoever for declinmg to follow the 
MS. As to the word meitither, it will be 
found as mitither (also meitigthir) in the Pro- 
fessor's own dictionary. To be sure, he explains 
it as gr&sser, which is a little misleading, as it 
means either greater than, or as great as, accord- 
ing to the way it is used ; in fact, the Old-Irish 
comparative originally no more conveyed a sense 
of superiority than does tiie English word 
whether or the German aiuler. It was a com- 
parative and nothing more, which may prob- 
ably be said also of the corresponding forms in 
the ancient Arjran parent speech, the idea of 
superiority or the reverse being indicated by 
means of particles, such as than, quam, and the 
like, or the use of special case-endings. On 
this point our Irish grammars and dictionaries 
leave us in considerable uncertainty ; but more 
careful reading of Old-Irish will prol»bly prove 
the means of aiscovering exact rules about the 
use of this comparative. 

The next instance is somewhat different, as it 
only ascribes to the glossator the writing of 
more careless Latin than he can justly be 
charged with ; a passage relating to marrying 



a wife ends, foL 6% with the words—" Nam 
temptare hoc perioulosius est quam posse 
felicius." Of this the learned editor remins : 
" Dazu unter der Zeile am Ende der Columne 
GL 28 eid arthuccUt ddinde dagrU neeh, 7 
niparHrud is m6, unter den letsten Worten von 
nip an : is pericnlosius quam felidus." Now, 
it is too bad to make the pious old scribe write 
such Latin as is periculosius quam fdidus, be- 
cause the Professor has failed to pick out the 
Irish in the gloss, and has treated the Irish verb 
ta &e as the Latin pronoun is, Windisch's two 
pieces form one continuous gloss, thus: "cmI 
arthueait ddinde dagnS nech, 7 niparHrud is m6 
is periculosius quam felicius," that is to say, 
leaving tiie Latin words as they stand, " tiiough 
one do it for the sake of offspring and not rather 
from lust, it is periculosius quam fdiciusJ** 

A third instance occurs in connection with 
the words, fol. 23**, " uel quod etiam deoculo 
dioebamus cui non lioeat aquilae oculum multo 
quam noster est esse breuiorem," with the gloss 
dinach/oUus on cui non liceat, of which the I^ro- 
fessor says, " liceat steht far liqueat und dem 
entspricht foUus "klar," nach follus konnte 
bedeuten "dass nicht klar ist," aber dinach 
muss ein Fehler sein. Man erwartet dianach, 
oder noch vollstandiger dem latexnischen cui 
non liqueat entsprechend : da dianach/ollus.** 
Possibly, if the scribe wrote such glosses as 
the Professor would expect him to have done ; 
but he seems to have gone his own way, and to 
have written just enough to remind hun of the 
meaning; so he was not particular to gloss cui 
non liceat word for word. It was enough for 
him to jot down that the liceat here used 
referred to light : that is to say, it was the verb 
which we should write liqueat. Why, then, 
should he not have written of it that it was the 
verb used "of anything clear," and express 
that in Irish by the words dt nach /alius ? 

One or two remarks on Prof. Windisch's 
account of certain words discussed in his 
notes : in the first place, he has suggested, gl. 
1, that re, " space or room," is a feminine of 
the Ja declension ; but this he did probably in 
ignorance of the fact that the word is re also 
in Welsh in the compound nwyf'te, "the a^ 
mosphere," which does not favour the Ja de- 



suggesting a very doubtful comction of his 
text. The Irish, according to him, lesds^ 
" Ata sund ocut a mutfiMT' 7 i^ n-athair. 1 
Eian 7 gabar 7 Pinnabair riside a n-athar 
Biangabra." This is rendered at p. 199- 
" Dort ist ihre Mutter und ihr Tater, namlich 
Biangabar und Finnabair, die Erzahlnin ihres 
Vaters Biangabar." By treating the conjunc- 
tion between^taaand Gahar as<2e iitp, Windisch 
perpetrates the translation of mother and father 
into father and daughter. The other persons 
named in the house come in separate triads- 
Sithne, Etan and Etain ; Eodfaid, Aed and 
Oengus; Loeg, Id, and Segkng; nor-con- 
sidering that the ancient Irish were as food 
of triads formerly as the Weldi still an- 
can there be any doubt that we want a tritd 
in the case in question, and tiie three names 
are, in fact, there. If one treat Rian 7 Qahar as 
a gloss and alter their order, or that of maihair 
and athair, all wiU come right ; tiius : Ata sund 
ocut a mdthair 7 a n-athttr. L Qabar 7 Rian, 
7 Finnabair riside a n-athar Biangabra, " There 
are their mother and their father, to wit Gabar 
and Bian, and Finnabair the story-teller (?) o{ 
her father Biangabra." The genitive of Oabar 
is Gabra, the name of the wife ; her husband is 
Bian, or more fully Gabar's Bian, in Irish 
Bian-gabra : in other words Bian and Biangabra 
mean the husband ; where Prof. Windi«:h 
has found the nominative Biangabar I know 
not, as I have never, to my recollection, met 
with it. But as he insists on treating Rian- 
gabra as Biangabar in diverse places in 
the text, it would seem that he had 
found a reason for doing so, otherwise 
I should say, Leave it alone. I had almost 
overlooked a short appendix full of interesting 
extracts and some corrections ; but the one at 
the end connecting the Irish martad, " butcher- 
ing or massacre," with the Welsh brathu, "io 
wound," is, in my opinion, a very unfortmiste 
one, the original etymology deriving tie insh 
word from the same source as the Old-Norae 
myrfkt, '* to murder," being probably moich 
nearer the mark. 

In spite of the points on which I am fonei 
to diffar from Prof. Windisch, I must say that 
the students of Irish are greatly indebted to 



dension, to say the least of it. Nor does he him and Mr. Btokes for thia fresh boon they 



seem to have recognised the accusative of re in 
inremhic, which he renders ** kurs zuvor," and 
compares with inremdSdenach, "prepostere." 
I cannot help reduplicating this last adverb, 

for inremhic (for in rem hie) is an accusative 

of time meaning '* a little space " ; and, accord- 
»^j^i»To, ing to Windisoh's own showing, it is a gloss on 
pavlo (not on pavio ante) in the following pas- 
sage, fol. 28 recto : ** Quid enim tandem incau- 
tius. si ut paulo ante uigelares tibi elaboretur " 
— ^the last word is to be understood to mean 
daherdur. The word itargnin, ** intdligit," is 
the subject of a very interesting remark, in 
which the Professor takes the verb as evidence 
of an early form gna'nd'{mi), and as an in- 
stance of an ancient form, better preserved in 
Irish than in Sanskrit, with its jd-nd-mi ; and 
I would call his attention also to the Slavonic 
znanie, ** knowledge, science." The word 
Jiu, *<Uke," in glosses 81, 103, 107, is re- 
garded by Windisch as not distinct from fiu, 
** dignus " ; but I diould be inclined to doubt 
the correctness of that opinion, and to aisk 
whether it may not be connected with another 
mysterious little word, feih, "as." If so, the 
two would look like the dative (or, say, the 
ablative) singular and plural respectively of a 
stem fe, which might possibly be referred to 
the same source as the English wise, Qerman 
Weise ; in fact, the fiu in these glosses would 
almost admit of being rendered in der Weise. 

The very curious ^e which Prof. Windisch 
now publishes calls for many remarks; but I 
must, for want of space, conline myself to one 
or two. At lines 182-185, I fina him again 



have conferred on them by the issue of so 
valuable a book, though it be only a foretaste oi 
more that is to follow of the same exoeUent 
quality. J. Bhts. 



COBBESFONDENCE. 
whiqht's ^'bmpibb of the HirnxES." 

Tendzinff Beotory, OolQliester : Maich il, 18S. 

With some reluctance, I ask leave to register] 
a protest in the Aoadsmt against the onpi 
voked aggressions of which I have been 
victim in Mr. Wright's Empire of the Hit 
I had hoped that a reputation for caution 
general accuracy womd have neutralised 
effidct of these aggressive remarks from a 
^mter; but I find that Mr. Wright's att 
have in some quarters been cited to my dis 
vantage. Beviewersto wbom the Hittites 
strange folk greedily seize on personalities 
these to fill up their spaoe. I have just noan 
from America a number of a oritioo-theologic 
magazine, in which one of the ^^^mi^ ging 
tences is quoted with (it is true) a vezy 
context and no comments. As I learn that 
new edition of The Empire of the Hittites is ei 
pected, may I publicly express the hopetli 
all the author's references to my artic 
''Hittites'* in the Encyclopaedia Britanni 
(which is by no means cQametrically opj 
to his own views) may be omitted? 
Wright's opinions on Old Testament criticii 
differ very widely from my own ; but this giv« 
him no just cause for stigmatising the critic' 
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news flxprened in my article as a '* sorviYal/' 
or for the lepeated dan oast upon my character 
IB ft scholar. 

Ko other oourse than that which I now adopt 
is open to me, sinoe a friendly expostulation 
after a similar attack in the British Quarterly 
Review podaced no satisfactory result. 

May 1 add, as a contribution to the general 
tabject, that I am not aware of any material 
point which I have to retract in my article ? 
that Mr. Wright will have to recall some of 
his statements and hypotheses seems at present 
more piobable than that I shall have to change 
my own view of tiie " Hittites " of Genesis. 

T. K, Chbynb. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



Tee President of the Manchester Medical 
Society, Mr. Walter Wliitehead, in his opening 
iddiess, delivered on February 4, gave son^e 
ilinning statistics with regaxd to the rapid 
increase in the prevalence of cancer in this 
cmtry. He said that in 1882 (the last year 
for which the Registrar-General has issued a 
nport] the number of deaths from cancer was 
14,057, against 4,807 in 1849. The proportion 
which tiie deaths from cancer bear to the total 
umber of deaths shows the following steady 
sad rapid progreBsion : — 

In 1849 it was 1 in 90. 
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BtsitUng as these figures are, Mr. Whitehead 
comUos that they ao not adequately repre- 
wot Ihe extent of the increase, as the earlier 
retains included under the head of cancer other 
grow^ such as fibroids, popypi, lupus, &c., 
*^ are now distingpiished from it; while the 
chiimiey-Bweeper*8 cancer, which added largely 
to the earlier statistics, has now practically dis- 
appeared. In 1882 twice as many females died 
{nun cancer as males. The proportionate in- 
creue xn the number of dea&s from 1849 to 
IS82 has been considerably greater among men 
^ among women. 

Hb. Stakfobb will publish immediately after 
Easter the Gk>vemment Survey Map of Cyprus, 
wiiich had been nearly completed by Major 
Kitchener when he was ordered to Dongola last 
yaar. The map is on sixteen sheets, is drawn 
tu a scale of one inch to a mile, and will bring 
hefore the publio, for the first time, with dear- 
>a» and accuracy, both the political and 
phjaieal geography of this interesting *' place 
of srms.*' 



A soicswsAT novel method of treating 
Buneraloffical subjects has been introduced by 
^ fiaom Jag^naux in his recently-published 
Traite de MinSrcUogie appliqu^e aux Arts, In- 
ilead of simply describing the various mineral 
f^cctts, he enters into a long discussion of their 
ndostrial applications, their geological posi- 
iioa, and their chemical relations ; thus import- 
^ into the subject a quantity of useful 
aformation not usually found in works on 
Biaetalogy. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

^ H. Swset'8 Elementarhuch des gesprocheneii 
^^isch ("Primer of spoken English") is 
^^y throafl^h the press, and will be published 
lortly by ue Clarendon Press, Oxford. It 
msists of descriptions, dialogues, and stories 
a the simplest colloquial language, together 
'ith a glossary and a grammatical sketch, in 
'hich special attention is given to the laws of 
^*^»s and intonation considered as an integral 
^■aft of syntax, and also to the relation of weak 
^* strong forms (^it is, itSy &c.). All the texts 
lod examines axe in a rigorously phonetic 



notation, sentence-stress and intonation being 
marked consistently. The glossary and gram- 
mar are in German, the book being intended to 
meet the present Gherman movement in favour 
of a reform in the teaching of languages on the 
basis of a rational phonetic and psychological 
study of living speech. 

Prof. Merriah has an interesting paper 
in the last volume of the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association on '* The 
Oaesareum and the worship of Augustus at 
Alexandria." In this he seeks to show that 
the CiBsareum of Alexandria was erected in 
honour of Augustus, possibly on the site of a 
chapel already dedicated to Julius Caesar. 
Augustus allowed himself to be addressed and 
worshipped as a god in Egypt, and we learn 
from Pnilo that his temple at Alexandria was 
entitled that of Caesar Epibaterios, which 
Prof. Merriam makes it clear, despite the 
authority of Mommsen and Liddell and Scott, 
must mean *' the deity to whom the epibateriay 
the sacrifices at embarking and disembarking, 
were offered, who rules the sea, and protects 
all sailors.'* We are reminded by tms of a 
assage in the first Gkorgic (29-31), as well as of 
the anecdote related by Suetonius of the Alex- 
andrian sailors met with by Augustus in the 
Bay of Puteoli, where they were offering 
epibateria and thanksgivings to their deity the 
Emperor for the success of their voyage. 
Prof. Merriam suggests that a represen- 
tation of the Caesareum is to be found on an 
Alexandrian coin, which has the head of Augus- 
tus on the obverse, and a temple with four 
columns, between which is an Aesculapian staff 
and serpent, on the reverse. In any case 
Augustus, as *'Son of the Sun, ** assumed in 
Egypt the attributes of the Sun-god, and his 
Caesareum may therefore have taken the place 
of the Pharos as the centre of a cult paid by 
sailors first to Hephaestion, the favourite of 
Alexander the Great, and afterwards to the 
parents of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Prof. 
Merriam is wrong, however, in seeing in the 
obelisks which stood near the Caesareum 
evidences* of sun-worship. We learn from an 
inscription at Edfu that the obelisk was 
erectea by the Egyptians for a much more 
prosaic purpose, to serve, namely, as a light- 
ning-conductor. 

A NOTE in the forthcoming Bolls edition of 
the Tripartite Life of Patrick for the first time 
identifies Nemthor, which, according to Fiacc^s 
hymn, the oldest Gaelic authority, was the birth- 
place of that saint. Nemthor is spelt Nempthor 
in the Tertia Vita, c. 4 (Colgan*s Trias Thauma' 
turga, p. 2 1 ). This is obviously the Nemptodorum 
of Gregory of Tours. This, again, is the elder 
Nemeto-durum, now Nanterre, at the foot of 
Mont YaUrien, about seven miles from Paris. 

Hebraica is the title of a quarterly journal in 
the interests of Hebrew study, published by 
the American Publication Society of Hebrew 
at Chicago. A curious post-office phrase 
designates this as '* second-class matter.'* 
Hebrew students may be assured, however, 
that all that is here presented to them is of 
first-dass accuracy and interest. The January 
number contains *'The Massoretic Vowel- 
System," by Prof. Joy; " The Daghesh in Initial 
Letters," translated by Bev. O. O. Fleteher; 
**The Old Testament in the Time of the 
Talmud,*' by Dr. Pick; ** Assyrian Phonology, 
with Special Reference to Hebrew,** by Prof. 
Haupt; Assyriological Notes, by Prof. F. 
Brown ; Miscellaneous Notes, by Prof. Peters ; 
Gheneral and Editorial Notes (including one 
by Babbi Felsenthal); Book Notices; and 
Semitic Bibliography. The April number will 
dose the first volume. With reasonable en- 
couragement, the managing editor (Dr. Harper) 
will undertake the issue of vol. ii. Paper ana 
type are unexceptionable, and we trust that 



some of our readers will encourage so nsefnl 
an enterprise by becoming subscribers (the 
price is two dollars a yean. Prof. Haupt's 
paper on "Assyrian Phonology** is by itself 
worth the full price of the number. The 
managing editor is best known by his con- 
nexion with that original and now importent 
organisation called the American Institute of 
Hebrew. This organisation has lately been 
strengthened by the combined sanction and 
support of all the recognised teachers of 
Hebrew in America, some of whom have studied 
in Germany, and are first-rate scholars. We 
would express the pious wish that the guides 
of theological study in this country would so 
far forget their sectional differences as to com- 
bine for the purpose of providing a sound and 
complete system of instruction in Hebrew, 
similar to that now enjoyed by our kinsmen 
across the sea. 

An extra number of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
(Triibner) contains a second report by Prof. Peter- 
son on his search for Sanskrit MSS. dealing with 
the year 1883-84. The principal library exam- 
ined was that of the Baja of Alwar in Bajpu- 
tana, which is espeoicdly rich in Vedic books. 
A catalogue of these is printed in the appendix. 
An interesting feature of the report is the de- 
tailed description of a Jain poem of the tenth 
century, which throws an indirect light upon 
the religious condition of India at l^attime. 
The number of Sanskrit MSS. purchased for the 
Bombay Government during the year was 301, 
of whidii a Ust is given, with extracts filling fifty 
pages. The report aJtogether does credit to 
the industry and learning of the writer, and 
forms a fresh proof of the value of a work that' 
has now been carried on in Western India for 
some years. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
RoTAL Historical SociBTT. {Thursday, IfarshlQ.) 

K&. Aldbrman Hurst in the Chair. — Mr. J* 
Foster Palmer read a paper on ** The Development 
of the Floe Arts under the Puritans," in which he 
endeavoured to show that the influence of the 
Pantan idea npon the fine arts was in the long run 
really advante^^ns. He held, in opposition to 
Mr. Kuakin's views, that although in all countries 
the origm of art may be traced to religion, it does 
not attain its full development until it becomes 
independent of it. The drama, for example, 
commenced with religious shovrs and mystery- 
plays, but its real progress dates from the severance 
of its connection with religion. The war which 
was waged bv the Puritans against the tyranny of 
the Church m all its phases brought about the 
freedom of the arts and sciences from ecclesiastical 
control, and thus gave them a far wider field of 
action. A new era was shown to have set in 
during the sixteenth and scTenteenth centuries in 
poetry, painting and architecture, as well as in the 
drama, and this at a time when Puritanism was 
graduaU^ extending its influence over the minds 
of men m all parts of the country. Aipong the 
leading Puritans themselTes many were ardent 
supporters both of painting and music, wbile all 
the true Puritans were in favour of complete 
liberty of worship, and showed a more liberal 
spirit towards the arts than did the Presbyterian 
section. Cromwell himself saved from destruc- 
tion the cartoons of Baffaelle, appointed a commit* 
tee to estabUsh a college of music, and allowed 
Sir W. DaTcnant to open a theatre. 

SociBTT OF Antiquaribs. — {ThuTsdoff, March 19 ) 

Dr. FRasHFivLn in the Chair. — Mr. Wardle read a 
paper upon the recently demolished pariBh church of 
Croxden, Staffordshire, which iras originally the 
gatehouse chapel of the Cistercian Abbey there. It 
was a small building, 18 ft. by 54 ft, with lancet 
windows, and various details in the construction 
which led Mr. Wardle to assign it to the thirteenth 
century. Although it was puJIed down under the 
belief that it was not ancient, wall paintings 
were discoTered in the interior : one on the south 
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weXl, lepreeentmg the Virgin and Child, which had 
been wnitewaahed over, and repainted with texts, 
the Creed, &c. ; and another on the west wall 
representing Death with a spade. Mr. Wardle also 
exnibited a plan of the abbey church and con- 
ventual buildings, deduced from what remains, a 
read having been made right across the site of the 
church. The chancel of the abbey church was 
round, with a chevet of circular chapels— a very 
unusual arrangement for a thirteenth century 
Cistercian house in England. 

Education Socibtt. — {Mbndaf/, March £S.) 

Thb Eev. J. Bbbford in the Chair. — A paper was 
read by Miss M. E. Walker on the subject of the 
" Reproductive Imagination, or Memory.*' After 
a brief consideration of the nature of reproductive 
imagination, the part it plays m the development 
of intellect, and the conditions under which it 
works. Miss Walker dealt with the practical appli- 
cation of its laws in teaching under the following 
heads : (1) Faithful presentation of what is to be 
remembered ; (2) Interest in what is to be remem- 
bered; and (3) Repetition of what is to be remem- 
bered. 

Anthbopolooical Institute. — {Tuesday, March S^-) 

Mb. F&ancis Galton, President, in the Chair. — 
A papHsr was read by Mr. A. J. Duffield on " The 
rohabitants of New Ireland and its Archipelago.*' 
The author first dealt with the assumption that the 
inhabitants of these islands are the descendants of 
remote but superior races, that they retain in- 
herited powers which have become weak by lack 
of use, and that these moral and intellectual 
powers can be easily restored. The food of the 
natives is chiefly vegetable, but they now and 
then eat the flesh of the small native swine — the 
opossum — and poultry, which is abundant The 
climate is humid and unhealthy ; the people poor 
in flesh, small in size, and light in weight. Their 
usual colour is a dark brown, but they are a mixed 
race. The hair is crisp and glossy. The tattooing 
and cuttings on the flesh aro confined to the 
women and the head men. The men go abso- 
lutely nude, but the women wear '* aprons'* 
of grass before and behind, suspended from 
cinctures made of beads strung on well-made 
thread. They black their hair and paint their 
bodies with coloured earths. They speak a 
language which is at once musical and familiar, 
in whicn is found a fair sprinkling of Arabic and 
Spanish words. — Mr. R. Brudenell Carter read a 
paper on "Vision Testing," and Mr. C. Roberts 
also read a paper on the same subject. 



FINE ART. 

Tne Copper, Tin, and Bronze Coinage and 
PatUrna for Chins of England {from JSltza- 
heth to Victoria). By H. Montagu. (Rollin 
& Feuardent.) 

Thb author of this yolume assures his readers 
that ''the subject of the coinage of copper, 
tin, and bronze pieces of this realm is fraught 
with interest and instruction.'' The student 
who takes a calm survey of the whole field 
of numismatics, both ancient and modem, will 
n«t| perhaps, be disposed to rate the import- 
ance of the English copper series yery high ; 
yet there is no doubt that a comprehensive 
work on the subject has long been needed by 
English numismatists and collectors. Since 
the publication, in the last century, of the 
treatise ci the worthy Snelling ('' who buys 
and sells all sorts of coins and medals," as 
his title-page states), nothing of real import- 
ance relating to our copper currencies has 
been published ; and the statement in a recent 
essay that '' Cabolus a Cabolo " on farthings 
means '^ Charles to Charles " hardly inspires 
the intending reader with confidence. More 
than twenty years ago the Eev. Henry 
Christmas compiled a work on English copper 



coins, an edition of which was actually printed, 
though never published. These printed copies 
are somewhat mysteriously referred to as 
having come ''to an untimely end," and the 
desire to procure one of the three or four 
which were saved from destruction must 
have inoculated the copper coin collector 
with a mild form of bibliomania. Mr. H. 
Montagu, who is well known as a collector 
of English coins and as the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a valuable cabinet, has now come 
forward and utilised the numerous wood- 
blocks which were prepared to illustrate 
Ctiristmas's book, as well as portions of the 
original text. He has, however, so modified 
and corrected his predecessor's work, and 
has made sueh numerous and important 
additions that the book is practically a new 
one, and is fairly entitled to be regarded as 
Mr. Montagu's own production. The writer 
is to be congratulated on the accurate and 
thorough way in which he has accomplished 
his task ; and it is satisfactory to find that he 
has not only examined and described the 
specimens in the British Museum and in his 
own collection, but has also had recourse* to 
several private cabinets of importance, such 
as those of Mr. Hoblyn, Mr. Copp, and Mr. 
Brice. The woodcuts which illustrate the 
book are fairly well executed ; but when does 
a numismatic wood-cutter ever succeed in 
exactly catching a likeness? As the prin* 
cipal interest of the types of English copper 



tagu touches on a point of someHttle interest. 

It has sometimes been said that the head of 

the seated figure of Britannia on the half- 

pennies and farthings of this sovereign is a 

portrait of the notorious Prances Slewait 

afterwards Duchess of Richmond. This Mr! 

Montagu will not allow (p. 24), and he says, 

in the first place, that the head on the coins 

does not resemble the portraits of Prances, 

I quite admit that the resemblance is not 

very close ; but no one who compares the 

Britannia on the coins with the similar figure 

on John Roettier's "Breda" medal, bearing 

the inscription " Favente Deo," will doubt, I 

think, that the same person is intended to be 

represented in both cases. Now the Britannia 

on the medal is certainly a portrait of Frances 

Stewart, for Pepys relates (under date Peb- 

ruary 26, 1667) that he saw at his goldsmith's 

** the king's new medall where in little there 

is Mrs. Stewart's face as well done as ever 1 

saw anything in my whole Hfe, I think: and 

a pretty thing it is that he should choose her 

face to represent Britannia by." But Mr. 

Montagu also urges that the Britannia on the 

coins cannot be Mrs. Stewart, because the figure 

of Britannia '^ was apparently adopted on coins 

of this monarch [Charles II.J before that 

lady was taken into his favour." Now the 

Britannia first appears on patterns for coins 

in 1665, and I am afraid that a rather queer 

^ry told by Pepys leaves no doubt that 

Prances was decidedly taken into the king's 



sovereigns, one would rather have preferred 
a mechanical reproduction of the specimens 
by photography. This, however, was pre- 
cluded by the circumstances under which this 
book was published, and woodcuts can at 
at any rate be inserted in the text which 
describes them, while plates of photographs 
cannot. 

No copper coins were issued for currency 
in England until the year 1672, when 
Charles II. first minted halfpennies and 
farthings. M!r. Montagu begins his work, 
however, with the reign of Elizabeth, as 
he has undertaken to describe not only the 
current coins, but also the patterns for coins. 
The description of these patterns is an im- 
portant and useful part of his work. It 
is no doubt very difficult — ^in the absence 
of contemporary testimony — ^to decide what 
pieces were made as mere jetons or medalets, 
and what were actually put forward as 
specimens of intended coins. Mr. Montagu 
seems generally to have drawn the line 
between the two classes with judgment. 
Under James I. and Charles I. he gives a full 



coins consists in their portraiture of our favour at least as early as February 8, 1662 ; 

"in fact, in the summer and autumn of 1664 
(see Pepys, July 15, 1664, compare August 26 j 
the lady was having her " picture" taken at 
Whitehall. It would, therefore, seem true, 
after all, that Charles II.'s die-engraven chose 
Phryne as the model for their Aphrodite. 

The description of the British Knaenm 
variety of the pattern or medalet of WiUi&m 
III. and Mary on p. 43 (no. 15) implies tkt 
one side of it is made of copper, the other 
of brass. The correct description would 
be: ''about one-third of the Jtan is made 
entirely of brass, the remaining portion being 
of copper." It should be mentioned also 
that the British Museum, specimen noticed 
on p. 35 (No. 35, Charles II.) has a <to^, 
167 [^?], on the edge, in addition to tlie 
inscnption recorded by Mr. Montagu. In 
pointmg out that some of the halfpennies of 
1698 and 1699 (WiUiam III. alone) have the 
date following the word BBiTAKiriA. in the 
legend of the reverse instead of in the exergue, 
it might, perhaps, have been worth while to 
notice that in sudi cases the legend is divided 
BBiTAir V lA, not BBITAJT KiA., as HBual. The 



the little farthing tokens popularly known as 
'' Harringtons,'^ from Lord Harrington, to 
whom the patent for their issue was originally 
granted. It should be noticed that the 
reverse of the copper pattern or jeton of 
Charles I. (p. 13, Ho. 7) in the British 
Museum is not quite accurately described: 
BLEssiKa should be blesd^o, and the ornaments, 
consisting of an interlaced knot between two 
roses, are above the word lobo and beneath 
the word sLBsiNa. Pbwibb, in the legend of 
No. 7, p. 19, should be pewt? "Hewfrey" 
(p. 22) and ebi (for bri), p. 7, are obvious 
printers' blunders. 

In the course of his description of the 
coins and patterns of Charles U. Mr. Mon- 



account — with a long list of mint marks— of pattern halfpennies and farthings of Queen 
xv^ 1-i.i.i- i-_i.v: — i.^1 i^-.i_ 1 Anne are duly described, but it is somewhat 



disappointing to find so little said about the 
popular belief as to the rarity and value of 
the farthings. One would have thought that 
this was the great opportunity of the historian 
of copper coinage ; but our author makes no 
attempt to discover how and when the wide- 
spread superstition arose, and contents him- 
self with a passing reference "to the vulgar 
error which once prevailed to the effect that 
there were only three of these ever struck." 
He states, indeed, that this error hfM^ even 
been the cause " of l^al prooeedings being 
instituted," though without giving a reference 
to the periodical (the Numismatie Journal, ii., 
pp. 267-71) where a cxuious trial may be 
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fmod T«poTte3. I see that it is stated by 
ikeTmBii, mbis Nmiismatie Manual^ that so 
long ago as 1840 the offioers of the British 
Museum were constantly being besieged by 
people inqiiiiing about the Queen Anne's 
{arthing; and even now hardly a month ever 
panes without some application on the sub- 
ject being made to the Museum either person- 
allj or by letter. For some years past a 
{enenJ impression seems to have prevailed 
tiiatalarge reward has been offered in the 
jieifgpaper for the apprehension of the miss- 
ing brthingy and it is generally described as 
"wanted," an expression which rather seems 
to niggest that the mythopoeic genius of 
Policeman X. has had something to do with 
lenerating the great farthing myth. It has 
sometimes been stated by numismatists that 
the farthing dated 171 4, with the seated 
Bdtannia for its reverse type, was actually 
cinent. Mr. Montagu says (p. 51) that it 
"fu probably intended to be the current 
farthing, but it does not appear ever to have 
been pnt into circulation." Is there no docu- 
mentary eviden.ce to be had on the point? 
Every collector knows that the farthings of 
this tjrpe are far more common than the other 
iarthings — undoubted patterns — of Queen 
Aine'a reign. From the very considerable 
nmberof the 1714 farthings which I have 
sen from time to time brought to the British 
Koienm, I should be inclined to think that 
t^ «Mr« actually in circulation, though the 
QMBeatp n ua m v a tion of many of the specimens 
certiolj rather makes against this view. In 
speildBg of these pieces I do not, of course, 
^Bcbde the numerous eaUu which have been 
mopB or less skilfully made from the genuine 
ftroek specimens, and still less those little 
hnas counters, imitated from the current 
*^P«« of Queen Axme, which are often 
^nnight forwsLcd as farthings by uneducated 
pwple, who thixik — ^like Mr. Bu Mauri&r's 
3»iergnduate — that "no doubt they are the 



ones. 



A descriptive catalogue of English copper 

^ and patterns does not contain fewer 

entries as it comes nearer to our own day, 

to its interest to everybody except collectors 

^^pdedly diminishes. Mr. Montagu, in 

pointiiig out that on halfpennies of Qeorge II. 

^ letter IT in the king's name appears, ^m 

1740 to 1744 inolufiive, in the mc^em form, 

nd not as V, has not noticed that the U form 

»3« also employed on the halfpenny of 1745. 

^A eonnexion "with the numerous pattern 

^^^^ of George III. some useful hints are 

^ered to the yotmg collector. A number of 

^ original dies for patterns have been used 

^private persons for striking fresh specimens 

vng the last few years, and these have been 

P^eed off as the genuine productions of the 

fiw Soho Mint. But " the evil does not rest 

Ji 're-striking.* There have been, and are 

^°ag> issued actual concoctions such as the 

I Britannianun ' twopence and farthing. 

'Utiles/ too (».••, pieces with the obverse of 

^ pattern and the reverse of another), are 

^ mannfsctnred, and increase the profits of 

tStt unholy trade."— iVi7 intmtatum nostri 

The first oo]»p6r coinage of George IV. 
«»«ted of farthings. Ihey were the work 
>! PUijTicci, but like the whole series of 
vhich they formfid part were, Mr. Montagu 
Utiaus, <« distasteful to the king." This is 



not surprising ; for they represent the visage 
of the first gentleman in Europe '* as pufted 
and bloated, the neck undoubtedly thick, and 
the hair harsh and wiry." In treating of 
the patterns of Queen Yictoria, the writer 
pulls up short, I see, before describing those 
minute monuments of human folly, the 
"models" for ** one-eighth" and "one- 
sixteenth " of a farthing. This, however, is 
not a very grave omission, and will hardly 
prevent Mr. Montagu's work becoming the 
standard treatise on our copper coins and 
patterns. "Waewick Weoth. 



TARSUS AND POMPEIOPOLTS. 

Jenualem : February 10, 1886. 
Ths railway which is about to be constructed 
under favourable auspices from Mersina, through 
Tarsus, to Adana, is likely to increase the 
number of travellers to this somewhat neglected 
comer of Asia Minor. About an hour's ride 
to the west of Mersina lie the ruins of Pom- 
peiopolis (Soli)y which continues, and will long 
continue, to supply building stone for the 
neighbourhood. Apparently any person may 
help himself without hindrance, and without 
payment of any royalty. It is needless to add 
that the quarrying which is consequently 
carried on involves much vandalism, such as 
the destruction of inscriptions that are worthy 
of preservation. During a visit paid to the 
ruins in the present month, I found workmen 
busily enffag^ed in the operation of quarrying, 
prindpaliy in the extensive and enormously 
solid foundation of the great "Street of 
Columns." Several of these columns have 
apparently disappeared, or quitted the per- 
X)endicular, since the visit of Mr. E. J. Davis. 
One of the brackets for statues, which projected 
from the shafts of many of the columns, bearing 
an inscription, lay broken in halves on the 
ground, but time did not permit me to take 
a copy. A circular stone, of which I subjoin 
a sketch,* was in the hands of the workmen, 
and was secured by the Duke of Sutherland, 
and safely transported on board his yacht. 
Portions of a bath, including the heating 
chamber, are very interesting. 

Another block of stone, with an inscription, 
was recently taken into Mersina. The Greek 
community of that town, in whose possession 
it is, are at present building a large church, 
in which this stone is to be placed. On making 
a search for it with Mr. Dawson, the en^^eer 
now resident at Mersina, and Mr. Lykiardo- 
poulos, British Vice-Consul, it was discovered 
lying amid the building materials, and found 
to bear the following inscription : 

AErKimKAi:5/U>I2£BA2TOT 

KAinATP02TH2nATPIA02 

TinieEomnNriiNEnNHrE 

MONETEHETHEKnPOrONAN 

noMnHionoAiTXiN 

OAHMO:g. 

Coins and antiquities of various kinds are 
found from time to time. In some parts of 
the ruins there are innumerable octagonal 
paving tiles of stone, some of which are utilised 
by persons in Mersina for flooring rooms. 
Tarsus, again, invites exploration. There is 

* The inscription, as nearly as we can reproduce 
it in type, is as follows : 

Eni^A'lOANNd 
TOTMErAAOnPKAI * 
nEPIBA'KOMKAIAPXON 
TOCHMnNK*ZHNXlNOC 

TOTAAMIIP<»KOMK*nATPC 

TOnANEPrONFErO 

NENENXP«>PINA* 

A 



that great riddle in stone and mortar, the 
"Tomb of Sardanapalus." And much that 
would be of interest, no doubt, lies 'buried 
beneath the dibria and the modem buildings. 
A fine Boman mosaic pavement, in perfect 
preservation, has been recently unearthed, but 
closed again to save it from destruction. It 
lies in what is now a deep hollow (the present 
town of Tarsus being, for the most part, from 
twenty to thirty feet above the original area), 
and is used as a receptacle for all the filth and 
rubbish of the vicinity. Mr. W. Dawson, the 
only Englishman of late resident at Mersina, 
and Mr. Lyldardopoulos, promise to do their 
best to provide for the preservation of this relic, 
and to save as far as possible other objects of 
interest that may be discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarsus and Pompeiopolis. 

BOLAND L. K. MiOHELL. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

"the woodcutters of THE NBTHEBLAin)8." 
New Haven, Coxm., n.8. A. : March 11, 1886. 
K. P.'s letter in the AcABEiCYof February 21 
is so scant of reply to what I wrote, that my 
rejoinder may be brief. He does but confirm 
my censure of Mr. Conway for "the mistake 
of making the engraver responsible for the 
design " when he writes : '* If there is one point 
on which it is needful to suspend judgment it 
is the question of the relation between the 
designer, the draughtsman, and the eng^ver 
of the woodcuts of the incunables.*' Mr. Con- 
way does not aiupend, but pronounces judg- 
ment, as if the identity of engraver and 
designer were known and surely proved. That 
was the ground of my protest. 

I think I may leave the author of the Wood* 
cutters to his ^end ; but to K. P. — if only in 
return for his interesting, but somwhat ram- 
bling, remarks — ^I ask leave to say a few words. 
He idso betrays his insufficient knowledge of 
what an early woodcut really was when he tells 
us that 

" the great adTance made in Gkrman woodcutting 
at the beginning of the last twenty years of the 
fifteenth century was owing to the Qerman Maler 
. . . not by their merely providing designs, but 
by their actually Iq^uming the art of wood- 
cutting.*' 

The art of woodcutting, as then practised, con- 
sisted simply in cutting away, with a knife and 
a gouge, whatever blank spaces were left be- 
tween the lines drawn upon a board. Them 
was not any " great advance " in this art at tie 
beginning of the last twenty years of the 
fifteenth century. There was no advance at 
all until Diirer began to draw on the wood ; 
and there is not an iota of evidence for K. P.*s 
assumption that '* at the very first the leap was 
owing to the Maler not only becoming Reieaer, 
but to his taking upon himself the office of 
Formachneider" Whatever evidence we have 
upon the subject is against this, though K. P. 
may have little doubt that Pfister would him- 
self assist in designing, and though he is quite 
safe in saying that Burgkmair was capable of 
cutting his own blocks. 

It might be thought impertinent to ask how 
deeply K, P. may be conversant with old cuts ; 
but, from my own acquaintance with them, I 
venture to assure him that neither he nor Mr. 
Conway, nor anyone else, can classify the outs 
of the incunables by any peculiarities of the 
woodcutters who prepared them. 

W. J. LniTON. 



KO CITIES ON THE EXODtJS BOUTE. 

Philadelphia, U.S JL. : March 11, 1886. 
In reviewing M. Kaville's work on The Store' 
City of Pithom, in the AoADBMY of February 
28, Mr. Beginald Stuart Poole states that 
" it has always been supposed that the Hebrews 
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went from town to town ; Barneses the starting 
point, Suoooth, Etham, have been regarded as so 
manj towns. No one seems to have thought of the 
' Land of Bameses,' or the < Land of Thnka.' M. 
NaTille, perhaps with the iDsight one gains in 
working on the spot, insists on the nnreasonable- 
ness of forcing a great bodj of people into a space 
far too small for them. ... To him, each station 
means the region." 

In the interest of accuracy, I venture to call 
attention to the similarity of this statement 
with my expression of views on this subject in 
my Kadeah'Bamea (p. 379 ff.), first published 
in 1883, two years and more after my examina- 
tions '*onthe spot." Beferrin^ to the search 
for Bameses ana Succoth, I said : 

" The search has been for the site of a city or a 
town where no city or town was referred to in the 
Bible record. As Etham was a Wall, and as 
Higdol was a Tower, so the earlier stations of 
Succoth and Bameses were districts or rtffumty and 
not cities. " ' * It was from no single city that .such 
a host as that [of the Hebrews] went out. Nor did 
they seek a city as a place of rendezvous. Any 
research which looks to Identifying the remains of 
some dty starting-point, or of some hotel stopping- 
place, of the Israelites in their exodus will be 
mis-directed effort." 

Again, in referring to the reports that had come 
(while I was printmg my book) from the Delta 
of M. Nayille*s disoovery of the dty " where 
the Israelites slept a night," I said that tiie 
** Pithom of the Bible t^t was the chief dty 
of the district of Thukoo," but was not itself 
the Land of Succoth, where the Hebrews 
rendezTOused from the Land of Bameses. 

Of oourse it is not to be supposed that Mr. 
Poole has ever read my book, although, sin- 
gularly enough, my expression of views here 
quoted accompanies therein (p. 346 f.) a criti- 
cism of his now-abandoned theory of the 
Isthmus of Suez; but as it has been repub- 
lished in London, reviewed in the Academy, 
the Aihenaeunii the Quarterly Btview, and other 
representative English journals, and has re- 
ceived special notice from Prof. Sayce, Canon 
Bawlinson, Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the Bev. 
H. G. Tomkins, M. Masp^ro, Dr. H. Guthe, 
Prof. Franz Delitzsch, and other eminent 
specialists, I feel justified in calling attention 
in this way to its prior puJ)lication of the views 
which now- find their endorsement in M. 
Naville's work, and which are so warmly com- 
mended by Mr. Poole for their novelty and 
importance. H. Clay Tbumbull. 



THE TTJIHANTI. 



Landng: ACarch M, 1885. 
In one of the inscriptions found in November 
1883 at Housesteads, on the Boman wall, a 
Frisian tribe is mentioned, called the Tuihanti. 
Scherer has, I believe, identified them with the 
'*Twenthe" district of mediaeval Holland. 
But I have not seen anywhere any notice of 
the fact that some atlases (e.^., Spruner-Menke's 
Hand-AUas, ed. 3, 1880, maps 30, 31, &c.) 
already mention the Tuihanti, Thuehenti, &o. 
Perhaps some one better read in Eginhaord or 
the like can tell me the authority for the names 
in the atlases. F. Havebfield. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The forthcoming Exhibition of the Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colour will recdve what 
may be pronounced the most important draw- 
ing which Mr. Charles Green has yet executed. 
We do not ooncdve the performance to be in 
any sense more artistic than the delightful 
design called "Oranges, Apples, Bill o* the 
Play," which Mr. Green — a master of English 
character, of quaint attire, and of homely 
beauty — sent to the Institute two years ago. 
Yet it has probably been produced at the cost 
of even greater pains. It ia an illustration to 



Tht Old Curumty Shop, and it represents the 
scene on the race-course when Little Nell's 
grandfather, beset by the too danserous atten- 
tions of Codlin and Short, is im^ored by his 
youthful and blonde guardian to withdraw 
himself from their company. These four 
persons of the drama— the grandfather. Little 
Nell, Codlin and Short — are the only Dickens 
X)ersonages pourtrayed in the design ; but the 
occasion has been offered, and has been adroitly 
seized, to gather together such a selection of 
English lower-class and lower middle-class 
character as only Mr. Green could make. The 
drawing is not only pretty; it is vastly enter- 
taining. 

Mb. J.^ D. Ldtton has finished his picture of 
the marriage of the Duke of Albany, and it is 
probable that by command of the Queen it will 
be exhibited at the Boyal Academy. Though 
it is not possible, from the nature of the subject 
— from the fetters which it has inevitably laid 
upon him— that the present picture can be one 
of the most marked artistic successes of the 
painter, it may yet be said truly that no other 
painter engaged upon a similar theme has pro- 
duced a work in which so much is pleasing and 
in which there has been so little to vex the eye 
in the necessary presentation of unavoidable 
facts. The truth is, some of the accessories of 
a wedding ceremony at Windsor are anything 
but picturesque. The bridesmaids, there as 
elsewnere, may be attired in hues looking well 
enough in St. (George's Chapel, perhaps, yet 
not satisfactory when translated into the colours 
of the palette, and, under any circumstances, 
the great carpet, so much of which is uncovered, 
is no very lovely object — ^its blue is a bad blue, 
and its ground is spotted very disagreeably by 
*' garters" too far apart. Mr. Linton has 
modified the blue very much, and he has made 
the pattern mudi less spotty. But having 
done that, there remained yet other difficulties 
to vanquish or to suffer. The royal personages 
stand near the altar in places exactly marked 
out for them, and from which, like trained 
actors at a theatre, they can hardly permit 
themselves to depart. Ajid as they stand — or 
pretty nearly as they stand — they must be 
represented in the canvas, so that the painter's 
efforts after composition are liable to be 
thwarted. Mr. Lmton has had his own way 
more completely, however, with the arrange- 
ment of the important state functionaries — 
some of them affed in the service of the Queen 
— ^who stand or oend in the foreground. And 
the scheme of colour is on the whole very 
successful, and the portraiture good. 1^. 
Linton's present work will be sure to excite a 
large amount of public interest, and this will 
be justifiable even if it can hardly enhance a 
reputation which so many masterpieces in 
water-colour have secured. 

Next Saturday is fixed for the private view 
of the French Gallgly. We understand that 
among the choice selection of modem con- 
tinental pictures made by Messrs. WalHs will 
be an exceptionally fine example of Prof. Miiller, 
rivalling the " Cairene Caf^" of last year, and 
a large scene of Servian life, by his youngjpupil 
Joanovich. A famous German painter. Holm- 
berg, and Bewesz, a Polish artist, will be repre- 
sented almost, if not quite, for the first time 
in England. Meissonnier's celebrated ' ' Stirrup 
Cup " will also be there. 

An Exhibition of Pastels by deceased artists 
is bdng organised in Paris by a committee of 
the Assodation des Artistes. It is also pro- 
posed to establish a society of artists in pastd. 
Among the twenty members who have already 
agreed to join are MM. Emile Levy, Jules 
Lefebvre, Baudry, Al. Maignan, Cazin, Jacquet, 
Lhermitte, and Ph. Bousseau. The first pre- 
sident of the Soci^t^ des Pastellistes frangais 
will be M. Boger Ballu. 



MB88B8. OASSEUi & Co. are about to pabM 
a popular edition in monthly parts at one 
shilling of Prof. Ebers' Egypt: Descriptive, 
Historical, and Picturesque, wilh about eight 
hundred illustrations. With part 1, which will 
be published next month, will be iasned a 
specially prepared map in colours of Egypt and 
Uie Soudan, brought down to the ktest date. 

Messes. Mabous Wabd & Co. will pabM 
next autumn an illustrated volume with the 
title Echoes of Hdlaa, The letterpress will con- 
sist of the text, in English, of " The Tale of 
Troy*' (scenes from the Iliad and OdyiKy, 
translated by Prof. Warr), and that of "The 
Story of Orostes*' (from the Aeschylean tn- 
^^Sry)) ^ ^ produced during the eofloing 
season at King^s College. There will also be 
given a pianoforte arrangement of the moBc, 
specially composed by Messrs. Otto Gold- 
Schmidt, Malcolm Lawson, Walter Panatt, md 
Prof. W. H. Monk. Mr. Walter Crane irill 
supervise and arrange the iUustration of tk 
book, and, in addition to the drawings and 
decorative designs furnished bv him, there will 
be included reproductions of drawings and 
paintings by &x F. Ldghton, Messrs. E. J. 
Poynter, G. P. Watts, P. Sandys, and Prof. 
P. H. de la Motte. The profits will be devoted 
to the building fund in connexion with the 
Ladies' Department of King's College, London. 
The volume will be of fouo size, and will he 
issued to subscribers only at the price of three 
guineas. Names of subscribers received up to 
April 15 by Prof. Warr, at King's College, and 
by/ the publishers. 

The example of the art of the late Bastien 
^V^g&, which has been purchased for the 
Louvre, is " Les Foins," and not " La Becolte 
des Pommes de Terre," as has been stated 



THE STAGE. 

"THE MIKADO." 

"The Mikado," at the Savoy Theatre, is, let ns 

say to begin with, a frank success. Among ^^ 

works of Gilbert and Sullivan it will rank next 

after " Patience," and « Patience " is already 

classed among nearlv immortal things. Indeed, 

almost the only obiection we can make to the 

" Mikado " is, that it is not absolutely fresh, thouch 

it is absolutely tuneful and merry. Somehow the 

music reminds us pretty often of " Patience, 

while the sentiment of the libretto reminds na— 

well, not so much of " Patience,'' as oi Mr. GilbsrtJ 

The personages of the drama, of course, uj 

Japanese, and their action is tiiius happily fre^ 

from the fetters which restrain us in our westeri 

civilisation — from the " custom which binds w 

all." A Japanese damsel may, with utmoa 

merriment, receive affectionate attention froni i 

gentleman who is doomed to be beheaded in J 

month, but whose philosophy, meanwhile, is ^ 

the Epicurean order, while a second gentleniw 

looks on furnished with the pleasina; knowleda 

that the lady is destined for nim when the m 

gentleman's month is over. Thus it is that thej 

settle matters quite amicably in the Japan of Ml 

Gilbert. And in the Japan of Mr. Gilbert--« 

in Mr. Gilbert's England for the matter of tla 

— a spirit of mockery is abroad. The love th^ 

those feel who are no longer beautiful and youn| 

is a subject of ridicule. The promptings of in 

t^rity are an iuj^enious pretence — every body Iw 

his price — but it ia natural that a Lord Chan 

Conor's price should be a more substantial oni 

than that of a police-court solicitor. The mcH 

important person, however, in Mr. Gilbert! 

Japanese realm, is the Lord High Executionei 

who objects to the suicide of the miserable onlj 

as an undue interference with his vested inten^'^t 

—an undue curtailment of bis prerogatives. Tliii 

important state functionary is played by Mr 

Gkorge Grossmith in his driest fashion, and ^^ 
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m^ a «>ng indicating how many are the leaders 
of politics and society who, if capital punishment 
beiel them, *' neyer would be missed." He capers 
here and there on the stage full of that cheerful 
assoiance, and practically he amends the famous 
Kiying that U n'y a pas d^homme nfeessaire by 
holding that there is but one homtM rUcesscwre — 
the public executioner. Entertaining as Mr. 
Groflsmitih is, however, in the utterance of his 
naive brutalities, he is, in the present piece, less 
aljsiolutely apropos — ^less certainly Japanese — ^than 
Mr. Eutiand ^mington, who has been either to 
Yokohama or to Knightsbridge to excellent 
parpose. His eyebrows are painted in so com- 
pletely at the proper angle that they deserve 
the traditional '* sonnet " — ^if eyebrows in Japan 
ever win a sonnet His highly intelligent 
and — dare we say it? — wicked little eyes are 
very telling, and so is his smooth face, and 
his placidity of demeanour. And he pads about 
the stage with the half-feminine courtesy and 
»jftnes8 which belong to the cultivated male 
in the Land of the Rismg Sun. So Mr. Barring- 
UiQ acta his port well, and he sings charmingly. 
His part, we should say, is that of every public 
fanctionary except the Lord High Executioner ; 
ud as Secretary of State he advises that which 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer he could not 
even listen to, and as Paymaster-Qeneral he 
cooks the accounts in a manner which as Arch- 
bishop of Titipu it becomes his duty to denounce. 
Mr. Durward Lely plays Nanki-poo, the son of 
the Mikado. He sings tastefully enough the first 
part of his long first song— the sentimental por- 
Con — ^but has not volume or ene|^y enough for 
ilie cban^ into the patriotic. The ladies are 
four in number, over and above the most quaintly 
aUind choru8 now in London. These are, first 
Yum-ynm, who is to marry Mr. Lely first and 
aftbTWBids Mr. Qrossmith ; then her two friends, 
^tro little maids, in attendance come"; and, 
Isstlr, Katisha, an elderly lady in love with 
.Vdflki-poo— a lady whose features are not ex- 
qai^te, but who has a left shoulder-blade that is 
a miracle of loveliness. *' People come miles to 
see it. My right elbow has a iascination which 
(ew can resist. It is on view Tuesdays and 
FriJavB, on presentation of visiting card.'' Of 
these four characters, the two that are the most 
imp[irtant are Katisha and Yum-yum. Miss 
lt>7iDa Brandram plays the elderly Katisha, and 
n her serious passages — ^for much is serious in 
Katidlia — uses a fine voice sympathetically. Miss 
Leonora Braham is Yum-yum. She and the 
'A\ier ** little maids " besides are admirably viva- 
"ton.^ They are more Japanese than the Japanese. 
Their sudden, angular picturesqueness outvies 
that of the screen, and their ready cheerfulness 
-lit of the tea-house. Yes, as we said to begin 
f iihy ** The Mikado " is a frank success. It is 



Mr. Clayton is a retii'ed colonel. The second 
act, which ib accounted in some respects the 
most amusing, takes place at a restaurant to 
which snuurt people resort at late hours, but 
though much at the restaurant is superficially 
compromising, nothing is seriously blameworthy. 
All ends well with a company of persons it has 
been entertaining to be with, and the parts, 
great and small, are played not only with in- 
telligence, but often with high comic effect. 
Among the smaJler parts are Qiose allotted to 
Mr. Gilbert Trent and Miss Norreys. Miss 
Norrevs, if not veiy varied, is generally ex- 
tremely pleasing, and Mr. Trent scores a greater 
success than any which has lately been within 
his reach. 

Mr. Wilson Barrbtt will to-night withdraw 
<< Junius " from representation at tiie Princess's, 
and after a few days' rest^ performances will be 
resumed with the revival oi " The Silver King." 
It is said that Mr. Barrett has somehow found 
time to collaborate with Mr. Henry A. Jones, 
in a drama of English country life, and that this 
will be brought out at the Irincess's so soon as 
the attractions of the '* Silver King " shall have 
waned. 

Miss Mary Anderson, after the somewhat 
discouraging reception bestowed upon her Juliet 
and her Julia, is not going to venture upon any 
fresh performance, but^ after a few days' holiday, 
— durmg which Mdme. Modjeska will appear at 
the Lyceum — will revive her earlier successes. Her 
sojourn among us is all but at an end, and with 
it closes too Mr. Abbey's by no means satisfactory 
management of the Lyceum — a management 
chiefly conspicuous lately for the ill-adviBed 
selection of pieces to be performed. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT C0NGEBT8. 

Last Friday week Mr. Mackenne'a ''Rose of 
Sharon" was performed at St. James's HalL 
Messrs. Novello & Co., by whom the scheme was 
planned and carried out, had secured a fine choir, 
with Mr. Eaton Faning to superintend the 
rehearsals ; a splendid ordiestra, led by Mr. Car- 
rodus ; a strong cast of vooalists, including 
Mdme. Albani, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and 
Santiev ; and last, but not least, the composer 
as conauctor. Under such favourable conditions 
it is only ' natural that we have to record an 
eminently satisfactory performance. There were 
one or two slips — in the ^p^at chorus at the end 
of the second part the choir once failed to put in 
an appearance — ^but on the whole full justice was 
done to the music The hall was crowded in 
every part, and, despite the lateness of the hour, 
nearly everyone remained till the close, when the 



:r^it nonsense, no doubt ; but then it is the very "^ariy everyone . ^, . ^. mi. 

Joiiiiiest fooUng to be seen. And so pretty, too ! <^^eer8 and applause were most enthusiastic. The 

r ^» result IS gratifying, for in all previous London 

performances some weakness in the solo depart- 



STAQE NOTES. 

rvDER the tiUe of "The Magistrate," Mr. 

-' iuero has furnished to the boards of the Court 

Tl>eatre a farce or farcical comedy in three acts, 

vtiich will probably prove more acceptable than 

*• The Denhams," though why this should be the 

y^ it is difficult to understand. French 

ic^eniiity of construction is generally at the 

' \ioin of such a piece as " The Magistrate," as 

ir**iich gravity of artistic conception is generally 

»i the bottom of such apiece as " The Denhams.'' 

L^t Mr. Pinero's dialogue is funny, and it is like- 

'«iw so free from impropriety that it can hardly 

;^ of the Palais Royal. Mr. Cecil represents in 

I he piece a very feeble police magistrate of the 

•»>t possible intentions, and Mrs. John Wood a 

" 'V'eming spirit whom that magistrate has, in a 

xx^.«2Jient of rashness, sought in marria&e. Miss 

^iMrian Terry is a pleasant-tempered sister who 

"<>- not very much to do with tae main theme. 



ment, or uncertainty in the choral singing, proved 
more or less detrimental to the work. Mdme. 
Albani was in splendid voice, and it would be 
difficult to find mlt with her rendering of the 
Sulamite music ; or, we might perhaps say, with 
her impersonation of the tempted, but triumphant 
maiden. We need not speak about the other 
vocalists who took part in the work when pro- 
duced at Norwich. Mr. Mackenzie has made 
some wise cuts, but there are still one or two 
reasonable applications of the pruning-knife to 
be made, which would not only shorten the work, 
but improve it, to our thinking, both in a musical 
and in a dramatic sense. 

The 2(X)th anniversary of the birth of the great 
composer. Bach, was celebrated in a worthy 
manner, last Saturday afternoon, at the Albert 
Hall. The Ho?ie Mease in B minor, was given 
under the direction of Mr. Otto Qoldschmidt; for 
the occasion, the "Bach Choir" was augmented 
by members horn various other societies, and by 



choristers from St. Paul's, Westminster Abbey, 
&c The conductor had spared neither time n )r 
money in his endeavour to give a satisfactory 
rendering of the difficult music, and hid efforts 
were crowned with success. The choir sang tiie 
fine choruses with great purity and precision ; 
the soloists were Mdme. Anna 'Williams, Mdme. 
Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd and Kempton. Bach's 
oboi dPaimore parts were played by Messrs. Lebon 
and Horton, and Herr Kaslech, from Berlin, 
performed the first trumpet part on an in- 
strument specially constructed so as to enable 
him to take the high notes which hitherto have 
been altered or assigned to the clarionet. The 
effect was very good."* Mr. Carrodus played 
the violin obbligato part in the aria *^ Laudamus 
te" in a most effective manner. Dr. Stainer 
presided ably at the organ. It would be satis- 
factory if more of that instrument could be heard 
in the accompaniments of the solos ; in the 
*' Quoniam tu solus," for example, with its curious 
and difficult accompaniment for one horn and two 
bassoons, there is special need of the support of 
the organ or pianoforte. There was a very large 
audience, and the applause was in season and out 
of season. It was bad taste on ' the part of some 
present to dap at the close of the solemn *' Cruci- 
fixus " movement 

Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg played at the last 
Monday Popular Concert, and gave a clever and 
refined rendering of two of Schubert's ^* Momens 
musicah} " — which, by the way, were heard for the 
first time at these concerts — and of Mendelssohn's 
difficult, though not very interesting, Caprice in 
A minor (op. 33, no. 1). She was so much 
applauded that she consented to the encore, 
playing inahighly finished maimer Mendelssohn's 
Lied, op. 67, no. 4. She also took part with 
Herr Joachim in Mozart's Sonata in A for piano 
and violin. The programme included Brahms' 
Sextet in B flat, and Beethoven's Trio in C minor 
for strings. Mr. Maas sang songs by Mozart and 
Handel. • Why does he end on the high G iu 
Mozart's <' Dalla sua pace " ? 

Mr. A. Victor Benham gave a pianoforte recital 
at the Steinway Hall last Tuesday. A curious 
part of the afternoon's proceedings was the im- 
provisation of a sonata. Themes written down 
by some persons present were handed to the pianist 
on the platform. He selected one of the papers, 
and forthwith extemporised a sonata in three 
movements. If genuine, it was not a remark- 
able, but any how, a very clever performance. 
We say, " if genuine," because he seemed to play 
with too much aplomb^ and to repeat figures and 
phrases too exactly ; and he did not arrange the 
matter so as to convince the audience that he 
could not possibly have had previous knowledge 
of some of the sketches handed to him. He has 
considerable command of the keyboard ; but, at 
times, he runs riot, and takes little heed, eitht r 
of tiie notei written or time indicated by the 
composer. He played Beethoven's " Waldstein " 
sonata, and Schumann's " Davidsbundler "; some 
of the latter pieces were terribly mutilated. 

The programme of the concert given by the 
London Musical Society last Wednesday evening 
at St James's Hall consisted entirely of novel- 
ties. It commenced with three numbers from 
a series of ten pieces for orchestra, entitle<l 
" Legenden," by Dvordk : they are short and 
pleasing. Then followed Schumann's ballade, 
** Des Sangers Fluch," for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra. It contains some bright, some inte- 
resting, but also some laboured pages. The work 
was written at a very late period of the com- 
poser's career. The chorus was sung with vigour ; 
but the performance alto^ther was a very rough 
one. Rheinberger's " Christof orus " legend for soli , 



chorus and orcnestra (op. 120) was given for the 
first time in England. The composer is favourably 
known by his pianoforte Quartet in £ flat, intro- 
duced some years bo^ by Dr. Billow at the 
Popular Concerts, and by many pianoforte pieces. 
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He has written other choral works ; and, rf they 
are as clever, fresh, and melodious as " Chnsto- 
forus," they well deserve a hearing in this 
country. Space will only allow us to note the 
fact that the work was a great success, and the 
chorus singinc was exceedingly good. The 
vocalists were Miss C. Elliot, Miss Lena Little, 
Miss A. Fripp, Mr. H. Piercy, and Mr. H. Thorn- 
dike. Mr. Sinby was the conductor. 

J. S. Shedlock. 



OBITUARY. 

Wb regret to have to announce the death, last 
Tuesday, of the well-known musical critic, Mr. 
J, W. f)avison, for many years connected with 
the Times newspaper. He was bom in 1813, 
and in 1860 married the pianist Miss Arabella 
Goddard. Mr. Davison was editor of the Musical 
Examiner 1842-44, of the Musical World for 
the last thirty vears ; and he was also the writer 
of most of the* analyses in the Monday Popular 
programme-books from the commencement ; he, 
in feet, suggested the first six performances of 
that now truly popular institution. 
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LITERATURE. 

Les Origines de la France Oontemporaine. 
Par H. Taine. La £6Tolution. Tome 
III. Le GrouYememeiit Beyolatioimaiie. 
(Hachette.) 

With this yolume M. Taine completes his 
▼ork. The fint Yolnme, as the reader will 
remember, described in detail the state of 
»ciety and the material condition of France 
before 1789. The last three depict the con- 
dition of the country dnring the Bevolation 
nntQ the establishment of Bonaparte's des- 
potism in 1799. The conception of the Beyo- 
Intion, which runs through all four yolumes, 
€oimecting the story and giying it unity, 
is, shortly stated, as follows. The abstract 
theory of the soyereignty of the people, taught 
in the Social Contract, led first to anarchy 
and then to despotism. Such a conception 
ills the adyantage of being simple and de&iite, 
and is admirably adapted for serying as a 
centi« round which can be efPectiyely grouped 
descriptions of the insurrections, the riots, the 
lavieag, brutal, and tyrannical acts which 
attended the course of the Eeyolution. On 
tile sther hand, no account of the Eeyolution 
bssed merely upon this can be otherwise than 
imperfect, and in many respects misleading. 
K. Taine's explanation of eyents is consistent 
vith itself and easy for all to understand ; 
bat these merits are mainly the result of a 
narrow and partial treatment of a wide and 
complex subject. The book has in reality 
alike the merits and defects of an essay in 
vhich effect is gained by laying stress on what 
IriDgs into prominence the writer's point of 
tiew, while what is unessential to his purpose 
is left in the background. Thus, for instance, 
in his first yolume l£. Taine, when he under- 
takes to describe the icfpas preyailing before 
1789, omits to take note of the liberal ideas 
▼liich were entertained by large bodies of 
aien. In his second yolume he criticiBes the 
^rork of the Constituent Assembly, taking for 
granted on yery insufficient eyidence that the 
Gobies were ready to accomplish all reforms 
\htX the Third Estate could reasonably haye 
Paired. In his third yolume he criticises 
tlie oondnct of the Legislatiye Assembly in 
ieclaring war on the assumption that the 
^g did not wish for armed interference 
from abroad, and that the Girondists ought to 
kare known the fact. In his last yolume he 
u able to account for the triumph of the 
Jacobins without reference to foreign affairs. 
The main argument which underlies all the 
Reasoning in the present yolume is that 
':«caufle Bonasean taught the theory of flie 
wvereignty of the people, therefbre the Con- 
^xtoent Aiaembly began b^ persecuting and 
plondering classes and indliyiduals in the 
^une of the State, which process, being 
logically continned by the legislatiye As- 
leoUj sad the Ckmyention, resulted first in | 



the Reign of Terror and the enforcement of 
socialistic laws, and finally in Bonaparte's 
despotism. The following passage from the 
opening of the second book, entitled the 
Jacobin Programme, is a fair specimen of 
M. Taine's method of reasoning and of the 
way in which he makes use of facts in 
support of his conclusions : 

''Suivons ce ddroulement interieur, et. re- 
montons, ayec le Jacobin, aux principes, au 
pacte primordial, & Tinstitution de la soci§te. 
n n'y a qu*une soci^ttf juste, oelle qui est 
fondle sur ' le contrat socud ' ; et ' les clauses 
de ce oontrat, bien entendues, se r^duisent 
toutes il une seule, Tali^nation totale de 
chaque indiyidu, ayec tous ses droits, k la 
Gommunaatd • . • chacon se donnant tout 
entier, tel qa'il se trouye actuellement, lui et 
toutes ses forces, dont les biens qu'il possdde 
font partie.' Nulle exception en r^serye. 
Rien de ce qu'il 6tait ou ayait auparayant ne 
lui appartient plus en propre ; oe que d^sormais 
il est ou il a ne lui est d^yolu que par d^^gation. 
Ses biens et sa personne sent maintenant une 
portion de la chose publique ; s'il les possdde, 
c'est de seconde main ; s'il en jouit, oest par 
octroi. . • . Souyerain omnipotent, propri^taire 
imiversel, T^tat exerce k discretion ses droits 
illimit^s sur les personnes et sur les choses ; en 
consequence, nous, ses repr^sentants, nous 
mettons la main sur les choses et sur les 



personnes ; elles sont ^ nous, puisqu'elles sont 
a lui. 

** Nous ayons confisqu§ les biens du clerg6, 
enyiron 4 milliards ; nous oonfisquons les biens 
des emigres, enyiron 3 milliards; nous confis- 
quons les biens des guillotine et des d^port^s ; 
. . . apr^ la guerre et le bannissement des 
suspects, nous saisirons la propri^t6 ayec I'usu- 
fruit. . . . En attendant, nous prenons les 
biens des hdpitaux et autres ^tablissements de 
bienfaisance. . . . Nous reprenons les domaines 
engages ou ali§n§s par F^tat depuis trois si^oles 
et davantage. . . . Nous ayons dej^ re9u par 
heritage Tancien domaine de la couronne et la 
domaine plus r^cent.de la Hste oiyile. De cette 
faQon, plus des trois cinqui^mes du sol arriyent 
entre nos mcdns, et oes trois cinquidmes sont 
de beauooup les mieux gamis; car ils oom- 
prennent presque toutes les grandes et belles 
bfttisses, chateaux, abbayes, palais, hdtels, 
maisons de maltres. . . • Notez encore la saisie du 
numeraire et de toutes les mati^res d'or et d'argent 
. . . Bref , quelle que soit la forme du capital fixe, 
nous en prenons tout ce que nous pouyons, pro- 
bablement plus des trois quarts. Beste la portion 
qui n'est point fixe et p^t par Tusage, i sayoir 
les objets de oonsommation, les fruits du sol, 
les approyisionnements de toute espdoe, tous 
les produits de Tart et du trayail hmnain, qui 
oontribuent k Tentretien de la yie. Par *le 
droit de preemption ' et par le droit de ' r^ui- 
sition,' 'la ripublique devient propri^taire 
momentanee de tout ce que le commerce, I'in- 
dustrie, et Ta^iculture out produit et apporte 
sur le sol de la France '; toutes les denr^es et 
toutes les marchandises sont h, nous ayant d'dtre 
& lenr dtftenteur. . . . En yertu du mdme droit, 
nous disposons des personnes comme des dhoses. 
Nous d^cretons la ley^e en masse,*' etc. (p. 70). 

In this style M. Taine proceeds for seyeral 
pages. It does not, howeyer, necessarily 
follow that because Bousseau wrote the Social 
Contract, therefore the Constituent Assembly 
took possession of church property or the 
Conyention established maximum laws, nor 
has M. Taine preyed either in this or in any 
other passage that close continuity of motiye 
between the three assemblies which he im- 
plies. Other ideas preyailed besides demo- 
cratic ideas; and if there was a ^'ddroule 



"deroulement exterieur." Undoubtedly the 
ideas which actuated the Constituent Assembly 
were largely liberal, and the Beyolution may 
quite as fairly be represented by those who 
wish to be paradoxicsd as an attempt to estab- 
lish constitutional goyemment on a basis of 
indiyidual freedom and local administration, 
which failed because the mass of Frenchmen 
still clung to old habits and old ideas, as be 
represented as the work of a body of un- 
scrupulous fanatics, seeking to ayail themselyes 
of democratic principles for the destruction of 
indiyidual freedom and the establishment of 
an arbitrary goyemment on a centralised and 
socialistic basis. 

Judged from a lower point of yiew, Les 
Origines de la France Oontemporaine fails 
to fulfil the conditions necessary for the pro- 
duction of sound historical work of any kind. 
The historian worthy of the name is bound 
not merely to produce the eyidence on which 
his assertions rest, but also to be at the pains 
of refuting contradictory eyidence, if such 
exists. M. Taine's principle of dealing with 
authorities appears to be the simple one of 
selecting eyidence in support of his yiews and 
oyerlooking whateyer tells against them. 
The result is, that he often makes assertions 
which it is impossible to regard as proyed 
without further inyestigation. Test, for 
instance, the yalue of the eyidence on which 
the following statement rests. With regard 
to Lyon, when about to be besieged in 1793, 
M. Taine writes (p. 40) : << Les pr6tendu8 
aristocrates etaient alors, non seulement des 
ripublicains, mais des democrates et des radi- 
caux, fiddles au regime 6tabli, sounds aux 
pires lois r6yolutionnaires.'' Unless to cast 
a deeper shade of blackness on the conduct 
of the Jacobins, there was no occasion why 
M. Taine should raise the question of the 
character of the rising at Lyon ; but if he 
wishes his readers to belieye that its character 
was purely Girondist, he ought to haye 
weighed the eyidence on either side and 
proyed his point. The only eyidence in 
fayour of his own yiew which he briags 
forward consists of the public addresses made 
by the Lyonnais themseWes, especially those 
to the national guards and the soldiers of 
KeUermann's army, in which they deny 
that they are royalists, or that the white 
cockade has oyer been worn among them. 
Such eyidence, uncorroborated, is absolutely 
yalueless, since the Lyonnais, wishing to 
win the confidence of the republican troops 
besieging them, could not do otherwise 
than deny the imputation of royalism. If, 
howeyer, M. Taine is content with it, it still 
was incumbent on him to show on what 
grounds he rejects the much stronger eyidence 
to be found in the yery book to which he 
refen {Mimoires de VAhU OuiUon de Mont- 
lion), and elsewhere, that there was a con- 
siderable and influential body of royalists in 
the town. 

In the Preface to his first yolume l£. Taine 
has assured his readers that he began his 
work free of all political bias, tiiat he was 
not a royalist, a republican, a democrat, 
nor, in short, an adherent of any political 
creed whateyer. He writes, howeyer, as one 
whom personal experience has made keenly 
aliye to the eyils resulting from the present 
condition of society and goyemment in France ; 



ment int6iieur," there was surely also a | and the one political lesson which it is his 
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incessant endaa^oiir to enforce is distrust of 
democratic principles of goyemment. It is 
an open question whether generalisations on 
the nature of democracies drawn from the 
history ot the French Berolution rest on 
secure premises; certainly Zm Originei de 
la Frane$ Oontemparaine would gain by the 
emission of political teaching which appears 
often to rest on as airy a basLs as the SocM 
Contract itself. In the present Tolume no 
less than forty pages are devoted to a general 
disquisition on ^e tyranny of government by 
majorities, and the advantage in democracies 
of limiting the powers of the state to certain 
definite functions. The chapter — ^in reality an 
eloquent plea in favour of individualism — 
regarded either as history or philosophy, is 
equally valueless. Take, for instanoei the 
following passage : 

'* II y a done entre lui [the state] et moi, shion 
on oontrat ezprdsi du moins un engagement 
tacite» analogue k oelni qui lie un enfant et ses 
I>arents, un croyant et son ^glise, et, des deux 
c6t£s, notre engagement est pr^ois. H promet 
de veiller & ma silrettf , au dehors et au dedans ; 
je promets de lui en foumir les moyens, ei ces 
moyens sont mon respect et ma reconnaissance, 
mon z61e de citoyen, mon service de consorit, 

mes subsides de contribuable, etc, etc 

Quand il me reclame ses d^bours^s, ce n'est pas 
mon bien qu*il me prend, c*est son bien qu'il 
me reprend, et, il ce titre, 11 peut Uffitimement 
me faire payer de force. Mais c'est a condition 
qu'il n*exige pas au del& de sa or^ance, et il 
exige au deUi s'il d^passe sa premiere consigne, 
8*11 entreprend par surcrott ime osuvre physique 
ou morale que je ne lui demande pas, s'il se 
fait sectaire, moraliste, philanthrope on peda- 
gogue, etc. . . . Oar alors au pacte primitif, il 
ajoute un nouvel article, et pour cet article, le 
consentement n'est nas unanime et oertain 
comine pour le pacte " (p. 133). 

Whatever opinion may be formed of its 
abiding value as a history, Zm Or%gine$ de 
la France Oemtemporaine will be sure to 
find readers. It proves incontrovertibly how 
France during the Bevolution was the prey ol 
the worst elements which modem civilisation 
produces; and few will lay down the book 
without having their imaginations vividly 
impressed with the powerful picture IftM 
before them of the errors, loUieSi crimesi and 
atrocities committed by the various factions 
who between 1789 and 1799 passed under the 
designation of Jacobins. I£. Taine has spared 
no pains to make his work as effective as 
possible. He has spent months in collecting 
materials from every source open to him-* 
state papers, letters, diaries^ newspapers, 
histories general and locaL He does not 
spare his readers the most revolting details, 
and invariably brings into relief what was 
darkest and blackest in men's eharacters. All 
the enormous weight of misery which fell in 
the end on the mass of the nation is bronght 
fully into view, while whatever benefits were 
won are left unnoted; and in ipite of the gloomy 
description which M. Taine gave of the old 
society and the poverty of the people in his 
first volume, those who ait at his feet may 
easily be led to conclude, aa M. Taine appa*- 
renUy intends them to conclude, that the last 
state of thmgs, alike from a poHtical, intel- 
lectual, social, and material point ot view, 
was worse thim the first. 

It is easy to understand that M. Taine's 
book should excite indignation in Fnmce. On 
the other hand, its existence may be of some 



service in a oountry where writers still palliate 
and gloss over the crimes of the Bevolution. 
It is, however, impossible not to regret 
that the author should have devoted years 
to the accomplishment of a task which mi^t 
well have been left to others, and on which 
his talents are to a great extent misapplied. 
More especially is the reader led to regret 
that M. de Tocqueville did not live to com- 
plete his great work. He, at least, would 
never have lost sight of the fact that the old 
rigime was as responsible as the Social Con^ 
tract itself for the great catastrophe. 

B. M. GAsnnrzB. 



lirom Bmc to Somes Autumn Wanderings 
in the North-West in the Tears 1881, 
1882, 1883, 1884. By Alex. Staveley HilL 
(Sampson Low.) 

Ms. SxAVBcxT HiLi'-^it is unnecessary to 
inform any one in West Staffordshire or the 
Law Oonrts-^is a member of Parliament of 
long standing, and a Queen's Counsel whose 
address a great many solicitors would be able 
to supply. But what may be less familiar is 
that he has one " home " at Oxley Manor in 
the county which he represents, and a second, 
not quite so old, and as the frontispiece to his 
book shows, of somewhat less architectural 
pretensions, at the foot of the Bocky Moun- 
tains. ' Between the Elizabethan House in 
Staffordshire and the log shanty in Alberta 
which goes by the same name the owner has 
been going to and fro during the long vacations 
of three years, and the result of his journeys 
are embodied in a volume which lacks nothing 
which the clearest of maps, the best of print, 
and the most admirable of illustrations can 
supply. Yet, after reading Mr. Hill's book, 
not without pleasure, and with much profit, 
we regret to lay it down rather disappointed 
with the manner in whi^ he has executed 
his task. It is a good book so far as the 
materials are oonoerned, but they are badly 
put together. After an antomn spent in 
various parts of Manitoba, chieflv in the 
vicinity of the Canadian Pacific Bailroad, the 
author leased a great track of country between 
the littie Bow and Belly rivers, near the 
head- water of the Saskachawan, as a cattle 
ranch, and for the next two seasons he spent 
a good deal ol time in attending to its affain. 
The region in which New Oxley is situated 
is lees known than most parts of the Far 
West Thera was, therefore, plenty of oppor- 
tunity for an adroit littArrteur to luive con- 
cocted an interesting book out of his experi- 
ences in so fresh a oountry. Mr. Hill had, 
moreover, the additional advantage of crossing 
the mountains into British Columbia, travel* 
ling all around the Unper Kootenai YaUey 
and southward to the North Pacific line in 
Montana. This, even in tiiese days ot 
enterprising holiday takers, was a capital Ut 
of work for an active lawyer no longer in his 
first youth. But, in addition, there were 
adventures to record : snow-storms which all 
but made a vacancy in the House of 
Commons to encounter; ''friendly" Indians, 
and some whose friendship left something to 
be desired, to meet ; that blasphemous black- 
guard the American '' cowboy " to browbeat, 
and generally the strange life of a new land 
to study* 
All this is so promising that it seemed 



scarcely possible for anyone to turn out a dull 
account of what he saw ; while, for a Bcbolar, 
a jurist, and a politician so experienced as Ui. 
Hill, there must have been endless data to note, 
and compare, and sift Still the fsot remsms 
that the book, in which we had a right to expect 
something of all of this, is fsr from entertaia- 
ing. The truth is that bdng, we suppose, 
too busy a man, the author has simply oom- 
mitted his journals into the ^"inter's bsads, 
with a slight introduction and a chapter of 
hurried conclusions, without any satistactory 
selection or arrangement, or even that cour- 
teous bow to the reader whidi takes the fcm 
of a pre£aoe. The rssult is that, wbik ve 
might have had a volume as pleaaaat u 
Major Shepherd's or Mr. Baillie-Giohaian'Bf 
and in its own way as suggestive ai Mr. 
Freeman's or Mr. Bameby's, we are oom- 

Soiled to wade through a mass ot tritiii 
etails, perf ectiy uninteresting to any ope 
except the writcor and his personal friendB, ia 
order to pick out the useful remarks, which, 
happily, are neither few nor far between. It 
ought, of course, to be a canon of criticism 
that a book should be 1 udged, not acooiding 
to the arbitrary standard which the reviewer 
chooses to set up, but su^cording to the near- 
ness with which the writer has attained to 
the mark at which he aimed. This, how- 
ever, does not debar us from regrettixig that, 
instead of telling with unstimulating monotonj 
what was done day after day, Mr. Hill bad 
not dasslfted the observations made dariog 
his four visits under separate heads, connect- 
ing them, if necessary, Uy a thread of penozul 
narrative. What concern ia it to any one, 
except himself, or his wife, or his aoo, to 
know that the author had'a good breaUaat or 
a bad one, an early dinner, or a '* good wash 
up," whether his appetite was keen w in- 
diflerent, the '< tea " excellent or the contrary, 
and the '' sermonfrom a new vicar " what the 
sermons of all vicanougiht to be, or whattheVt 
unfortonately, sometimes are not f NodoaU 
it was interesting to try and slaughter a M- 
eagle, but the feat was not sj^rtsmanbke 
enough to deserve the immortality of typ6) 
and it is, to say the least of it, tiresome Ua 
the reader who is anxioua to unearth outeome 
fact to be told whether the morning was fin» 
or dull, when Mr. Kill wrote home, aod 
where he shopped; and only a warm regard 
for any author can excuse him informing hM 
readen on what private individuals he call< 
and when he got wet, or out of sorts, 
hungry or thirsty, or took a pill. To 
describe Chicago, New York, or Quebec, 
excusable, for every freah mind brings to 
ta^ so much novelty tfaat^ if well done, 
sketch is as good as new, and there u not 
great deal to object in Mr. Hill spendr 
several pages over the small-beer chnmidc 
an Atlantic voyage. i 

However« having said thia much agaiV 
the way in which the a^uire of the tl 
Oxleys choses to relate his exjperienoes,^ 
feel bound to say that his book is well wall 
reading. It is written, not perhaps as 
Kinglc^e or a Waahingtcoi Irving would * 
written it, and possibly the remarks on 
170 and 420 mi^t have been better 
unsaid. But, with theae exceptions, 
the first line to the last, it is, as i 
might have expected, the notes of J 
scholar agreeably fond of the aiohaio prscti 
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of qnoting Qreek, and of a gentleman who 
would as soon offend by his speech as by his 
pen. The chapter in which he gives a by no 
means flattering description of ranch life and 
prospects is extremely useful. His notes on 
the different Indian tribes with whom he 
into oontact are accuratOi though, 
as one who has long ago gone 
through the same troubled waters, the 
reviewer is afraid that Mr. Bill's theory of the 
Japanese origin of the Kootenai septs will not 
bear criticism. Finally, his introduction on the 
history and geography of Oanada may be read | 
with profit. However, when the author gets 
sn opportunity of revising his pages, we teist 
that he will take advice regarding the account 
he gives of the Mackenzie and Fnuser rivers, 
on p. 4u, forit would be diffcult to cram more 
inaccuracies into a dozen lines tium, through 
wme hastiness in writing, Mr. Hill has done. 
Xor is it quite correct to say that the Tukcm 
MIb " iato the Arctic Sea '^ (p. 40). It is 
periiaps too exacting to expect every tourist 
to be a naturalist. StiUl, when an unsdentiflc 
traveller takes upon himself the functions of a 
botanist or a zoologist, it is only fair that 
the public should be warned that he is the 
ooe-^ed guide who is leading the blind ; other- 
wise errors may get into circulation which 
it will be hard to eliminate. Accordingly, 
ve must remind Mr. Hill that (p. 75) " on 
eqmaetam " is not << a grass,'' and that, in 
tny case, "I'aprelle" is not one. A^^dn, 
the plant he mentions on p. 343 can hardly be 
" a box." "Was it the ordinary hucklebcary, 
or the AretoiUiphyhi tommtoia? Several 
times (pp. 352, 362) the '' Scotch pine " is 
mentioned. There is no such tree in all 
America. The species noted was probably 
Pinus pond&rosaf or Finus oontorta, the latter 
noetimefl going under that name among 
people who know no better. What is " the 
iiiack pine " ? Is it Ahies DwgUiii sometimes 
called the '< black fir," or Ah%M Mermesit, <<the 
hlaek spruce"? PUris aquilina? Mr. Hill 
likely enough met with it, as it is common 
ia many parts of the ITorth-West ; but we 
venture to question whether he was not mis- 
taken in identifying the fern at " Doubting 
Caoip" (p. 348) as Oimunda regaUs. The 
''gover " so often referred to is, we supjK>8e, 
toe familiar ''gopher," though the name is in- 
'UfceiBntly applied to several species of ground 
■^uizreL Knowing that Mr. Hill was in the 
fuaons " camass " region, we expected some 
nference to the beautiful asphodd {CjmoBna 
uemUmU of Lindley), the bulbs of which 
■"ipply so large a portion of the winter food 
d the Indiansi and, after some search, found 
p. 375) that *' camus is a root of a plant 
i^ an onion." This is disappointing, for 
hil the old travellers had a great deal to say 
regarding the gamass, though no doubt Mr. 
Hill was in the Kootenai country long after 
the prairies had ceased to be blue for league 
•iter league with this pretty plant. 

The Biaps and cuts are almost faultless, the 
ft«.*liograTiires from the author's photographs 
ii^in^ eqiecially excellent. But is there a 
' Hodsoa's Bay Post" at present between 
/dcko Birer and the Flathead Lake ? There 
u certaiiay nosnoh lake as ''Brittle" in 
Vancoafer Idaod, though Buttle I know. A 
Uw rtoiisi are told, but we confess that they 
■em^fnr the most part, calculated for the 
BoidinfllthaLawGouiti. Tho zeierence to 



Mr. Dobbs is too local, and the Lowland Scotch 
on p. 64 is bad enough for the London stage. 
Last of all — and we are done with f ault-findmg 
— '* Bock^," on one of the plates, is not quite 
the conventional way of spelling this adjective. 
Nor is a cold — qpeaking from a very long ex- 
perience — '' the inevitable consequence of 
camping out " (p. 97) ; while, if Indians have 
all but ceased to beg (p. 183), they must have 
wonderfully improved since I knew them; and 
certainly if the Nez Fero^are '^ entirely given 
to gambling and horse-stealing, and are as 
worthless a set of fellows as is to be found in 
I the North-West " (p. 379), they must have 
sadly degenerated. This verdict is likely 
enough to be just, but less than twenty years 
ago they were among the best of the Western 
tnbes. BoBERT Bnowir. 



churchman." He was summoned to Parlia- 
ment in 1313, and, after a life of warfare 
against the Scots, fell at Bannockbum, leaving 
two sons. With the grandson of the eldest 
ended the Jirst line of tiie Stapdtons, their 
Siammhaus^ with the bulk of their eatates, 
passing by an heiress to the Methams. Her 
representatives have, in the present century, 
claimed the Barony of Stapelton. 

The second line of the family, the Stapeltons 
''of Bedale and Norfolk," descendea from 
Qilbert, the younger of the above two sons, 
for whom his father had obtained from the 
Earl of Linooln, his friend and patron, the 
hand of one of the two co-heiresses of Brian 



Chronicles of the Yorkshire Family of Stapelton. 
By H. E. Ghetwynd-Stapylton. (Brad- 
bury & Go.) 

Thb compilation of family histories would 
deserve every encouragement if they were all 
such creditable performances as that of Mr. 
Chetwynd-Stapylton. We do not look for, 
and we do not obtain, from the unprofessional 
antiquanr a work of such exceptional value 
as Mr. Lyte's JDunst&r and its Lords, But if 
the present volume fails to approach the high 
standard there attained, it is, at least, infi- 
nitely superior to the histories too often pro- 
duced. The author may be congratulatea on 
possessing in the Stapeltons a worthy subject 
for his pen, and that great Yorkshire house 
itself on having obtained in him a sacer votes. 
The Stapeltons, as Dugdale righUy wrote, 
'' without doubt assumed their surname 
from the lordship of Stapleton" — ^that is, 
from the tinv village of Stapleton-on-Tees, in 
Bichmondshire. There they held five caru- 
cates as tenants of the constables of Bich- 
mond. The constables themselves were but 
tenants of the earls, who, in their turn, held 
of the king their famous Honour of Britanny 
(or of Bichmond). Whether, as here sug- 
gested, of English origin, or, as would seem 
more probable, the descendants of one of 
Alan's Bretons, it was not till the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century that the 
Stapeltons emerged from their obscurity as 
the tenants of an under-tenant. Mr. Poster 
righUy follows the here conscientious Dugdale 
in commenciug the pedigree with Nicholas 
'' filius Galfridi," who obtained the command 
of Middleham Castie in tiie turmoil of 1216. 
He appears to have^ succeeded a certain 
Benedict de Sti^eUon in the family holding, 
now reduced to three oanLcateSythe remaining 
two having been granted b^ tiie constable to 
the beloved foundation of his house, the Abbey 
of St. Agatha of Easby. BEis ^'son" (more 
probably his grandson) and namesake was the 
real foimder of the fumly. He appears as a 
judge of the Curia Eegis at the accession of 
Edward I., and was actively employed in 
that post till his death in 1290. He not 
only fdded by his marriage with a Basset the 
Haddleseys and Morton to his paternal estate, 
but secured for his son the hand of a nieoe 
and co-heiress of the last Brus of Skelton, by 
which Carlton and other Brus property passed 
to the Stapeltons. 

His son, named Miles, after his Basset' 
grandfather, was a *' soldier, stateenaa, aad; 



Fitz-Alan of Bedale. Her name is here given 
as Agnes, but it should have been noticed 
that in some inquisitions we find it given as 
Matilda. His heir, by his marriage with an 
Ingham heiress, added the Norfolk to the 
Bedale property. Gilbert enjoyed the wagwifjr 
distinction of leaving two sons, both ol them 
Enights of the Gartor. Of the elder, who 
was one of the " founders" of the Order, the 
male line ended in heiresses in 1466. 

The younger son. Sir Brian Stapelton, 
inherited Carlton, under a special entail, on 
the extinction of the first line (1373), and, 
acquiring Wighill by purchase in 1 376, became 
the founder, through his two sons, of the 
third and fourth lines — those of Carlton and 
of Wighill. These were both of long coatinu- 
ance ; while of a ffth line—that oi Myton, 
iqiringing from a cadet of Wighfll — ^male 
desc^dants can still be traced. 

The writer closes his account of the CarUon 
line earl^ in the sixteenth centunr, and 
devotes himself specially to that of Wighill. 
Though he has neither *' old papers or private 
chartularies," he tells us, to draw from, and 
tiiough his " Chronicles have been compiled 
from documents or books in the public libraries 
or Becord (Mce accessible to everybody," his 
untiring industry has accumulated a great 
mass of information, and has shown how 
much can now be accomplished by the aid of 
those copious, but scattered, materials which 
have of late jears found their way into print. 
He i3 especially to be commended for the 
excellent use he has made c^ general history, 
weaving it into his narrative in such a manner 
as to enable us to approach it from tiie stand- 
point of contemporary private life. 

It may be as well to set forth the present 
representation of the Stapletons, as it would 
seem to be nowhere conectlj given. The 
two elder lines ended early in heiresses. Next , 
to them ofamaa that of CarUon. Of Sir Brian 
Stapleton, KG., who inherited Carlton in 
1373, the actual heir and representative 
([through one heiress) is Lord Beaumont, who 
is still seated at Carlton. Of his younger son 
(died 1399), the first Stapleton of WighMy 
the representation is now vested in the heirs 
of Sir Miles '< Stapilton," of Wighill, who 
died 1668. These are the descendants of his 
three sisters, of whom Catherine, the eldest, 
married Fairfax of Steeton, and is still repre- 
sented by that family. Her sister Isabal 
marri^ a Boynton, by whom she had iswo 
daughters, Isabel, wife dt the well*kiiiyvm 
Boacommon— 

'^ Bosoommon, whom both court and oamps^sn- 
mend. 
True to his prince, and faithfol to his frifliid ; 
Boscommon, first in fields of honour knowiL 
FfaESt in tha peaoefol tiiwiphs of the tfOfUtt '*— 
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and Katherine, here and elsewhere said to 
htve married tiie notorious Dick Talbot, Earl 
and Duke of Tyrconnel, a marriage for which 
some evidence should be produced. The male 
line again failed in 1697, by the death of John 
Stapilton, son of the celebrated Sir Philip, 
of whose eldest daughter and co-heiress, 
Isabel, Lord Crawford, through the Lords 
Muncaster, is now the sole representative. 
Wighill itself is no longer in the possession of 
a descendant of the family. 

The two authorities by which the writer 
has been led astray in his genealogy are a 
spurious pedigree of the early Stapeltons, 
from *' Heryon, Lord of Stapleton in 1052," 
for which we have, it seems, to thank the 
too ingenious Bandle Holme, and the im- 
posing ** Pedigree of Christopher Stapelton " 
{^Earl M8S. 1412), the work of some 
Tudor herald, who ''trusted to his imagina- 
tion for his facts." Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton 
may fairly plead that they have both been 
accepted by Ulster King-of-Arms, the former 
in his Landed Gmtrtf, ti^e latter in his JSxtinet 
Peerage, But Ulster, we must remind him, 
is a genealogist pour rire. It is a more 
serious matter that Dugdale himself in 1665 
should have recognised a descent and con- 
firmed a quartering which had failed to 
impose, at their respective visitations, on 
Tonge (1530), Glover (1584-5), or St. George 
(1612). 

The writer is, after aU, too 'careful a 
student to place implicit trust in these 
documents ; but, in the endeavour to make 
them compatible ^ith his own more accurate 
version, he has met with the fate of him who 
^* putteth a piece of a new garment upon an 
old, . . . and the piece that was taken out of 
the new agreeth not with the old." "We 
cannot, however, be surprised that he should 
make a gallant fight for the alleged matches 
between the Stapleton family and those of the 
kings of England and of Scotland, and even 
of an emperor of the East. The work, it 
may be added, is illustrated with some excel- 
lent and interesting sketches. 

J. H. KouvD. 



The Story of Jewdd : a Eomance. By 'All 
'Aziz Efendl. Translated from the Turkish 
by E. J. W. Gibb. (Glasgow : Wilson & 
McCormick.) 

The Story of Jewdd is of comparatively recent 
date (1796-7), though far anterior to the. 
reform in style initiated by Shinasl Efendi, 
who died in 187 L On a first perusal the 
work strikes one simply as a- series of marvel- 
lous stories — similar to those of the Arabian 
Nights — ^the course of which is essentially in- 
fluenced by the wonder-working agency of 
Jewad, a Bektashi dervish possessed of super- 
human powers. A little consideration, how- 
ever, shows us that the true aim of the work 
is to set forth the education, miraculous 
powers, and final arrival at the iM^rifaJb^ or 
true knowledge, of the dervish or siifi Jewad. 
Taken from either point of view, we have 
some valuable glimpses of contemporaneous 
life and manners in Constantinople, and some 
curious expositions of "magic ceremonies," 
*' Oriental spiritualism," and thought-reading 
which should interest the " illuminati." 
The stories are altogether of the genus 



wonder-inroiring, and attract our attention by 
tiie true Oriental device of heaping up an 
Ossa on Pelion of marvels. One would 
scarcely venture to charge so dignified an 
author with jesting, but there is an uncon- 
scious touch of humour in the following 
which even a Turk could hardly tail to see : 

*< The next day he (the Ehalif Haron) set out ; 
and when he reaoned Baghdad he informed 
Ja'fer of what had happened. So an order 
was written to brin^ thither Khoja 'Abdu'l- 
lah with all becoming respect and honour, 
and one of the chamberlains was despatched. 
In twenty days the chamberlain returned and 
reported that, three days before his reaching 
Basra, Elhoja 'Abdu^llah had passed away to 
the Abode of Permanency, and tJuit, ther^ore, 
meeting with him vme deferred tiU the Beeurrec-' 
tion^Day" 

The italics are our own. The reported death, 
by the way, is only a subterfuge on the part 
of the cautious Khoja. 

Mr. (Hbb's language is admirably chosen, and 
it may safely be said of the author of Ottoman 
Poems that the rendering is eveiything that 
could be desired m point of fidelity, though 
unfortunately we have not a co{>y of the 
original by us. 

In elucidation of the word ehevgdn (Per- 
sian ehaugdn)y about which, as Mr. Gibb 
says, the Turkish dictionaries are peculiarly 
reticent, it maybe interesting to quote Yullers 
(Lexicon Persico-Latinum), who translates 
thus from the Burhdn-i Kdtt^i " Chaugan = 
Signum magnum capite adunco, de quo pila 
ferrea suspenditur, alias haukahah dictum, i.e. 
clava lusoria, qu8B aequo ut umbraculum est 
insigne quoddam comitatus regii." The eha- 
ghdnah, or Chinese bells,i8 described as follows : 
** Chaghanah = Instrumentum musicum con- 
stans e Ugno, quod malleo ligneo carminatoris 
simile est, in superiore parte fisso et tintin- 
nabulis instructo, quo concentum edunt." 

Considered as stories, the work can scarcely 
be taken as a connected whole, for we have 
not one but two main narratives — ^the one of 
" Monla Emin," and the other of *' Perah 
Naz, the daughter of the King of China." 
The remaining stories are all subsidiary or 
illustrative, except the last — that of Qara 
Ehan — which seems brought in, without 
much art, it must be confessed, merely to 
show that Jewad had then reached the 
ma^rifaty or true knowledge, and that his 
wonder-working and all other connection with 
the world were things of the past. 

** Jewad said (to Qara Ehan), ' My lord, is it 
possible to see that tablet ? ' * Surely, surely,' 
replied Qara Ehan, and he tmrolled lus turban. 
Upon his cap was a purse firmly sewed up. He 
ripped open the purse and handed the tablet to 
Jewad, who looked at it with attention, and saw 
the following written upon it in the basil hand : 
* O my brother Jewad, the Divine Enowledge 
is not to be gained by viewing the circum- 
stances of the earth ; the travel of the Mystic 
Journey is a boundless ocean, the shore of 
which not even the Prophets have been able to 
reach, as is attested by the pearl-scattering 
words, ' Glory he to Thee ! We have not known 
Thee according to the due of Thine acqvaintance- 
ship.' After thousands of years of travel 
through the climes of truths and the plains of 
the exposition of subtleties, all that thou 
wouldst see would be thine own art or thine 
own knowledge. Waste not time; restrain 
thyself from looking at thyself, and draw tight 
the girdle of endurance to reach the realm of 
dissolution. 



Light thy heart, then, with that briUknt 

radiancy: 
How long, wilt thou lick the plate of 'Bfi * Ali f* 

Success in this matter is dependent on seekiog 
inspiration with pure belief 'And peace u on 
him whofoUoweth direction.* 

** When Jewad understood the meaning of 
what was written on the tablet, he uttei«d a 
great cry ; and he restored it to Qara Khan. 
Hurmuz Shah and Iklll asked the reason of the 
cry, and he replied : 

' That same moment when I washed me at the 
. fomitain pure of Love, 
O^er the Two Worlds and all things I the hoiial- 
service read. 

O my master, you ask of its reason aadita 
cause; travel is now incumbent on yooi 
slave.' " 

Then Jewad, retiring to his room, repeats i 
suti supplication, seeks lor inspiration, and 
has a vision of the glorious City of Beloved- 
ness (MahbQbiya), where a dervish conducts 
him before the Eing. " When he entered the 
royal presence, and raised his eyes to look 
upon the beauty of the Eing, he saw that he 
who sat upon the indescribable throne was— 

HlHSELF." 

The meaning of this is that in this life 
Jewad had reached the stage of Abeoiption 
in the Deity by Contemplation, sad th&t 
the " Ego " no longer ezbted for )m. 
We should have been glad to see a note to 
this effect from Mr. Gibb, oince the subject is 
scarcely of ttiose "understanded" by them- 
selves of the general reader ; but, generally, 
Mr. Gibb is to bo congratulated on his careM 
and judicious use of comment, which, ^^^ 
is apt to become burdensome if over indalged 
in. Chabi«bs Ebwakd Wnaoir. 



A HigMand Gathering. By E. Lennox Peel 

(Longmans.) 
Ik spite of Mr. Bryce'a Bill and the attempts 
of doctrinaires and professional agitaton to 
embroil Scotch landowners with thai 
tenantry, deerstalking appears to become 
more popular year by year. It is difficult to 
see who is injured l)y this love for the 
noblest of British sports. It yearly circnlatw 
hundreds of thousands of pounds in Scotland, 
enriching the lairds, while their Eng^ 
visitors are only too glad to purchase at hJCT 
rents health and recreation on the mountainsj 
The forests themselves cannot in the wint 
feed sheep, but they will always carry deer 
Every poor or aged person in the neighboiurj 
hood is benefited by the kindness of ''' 
ladies at the different lodges. Surely i^ 
better for the younger and hopeful populatic 
to transport their energy and perseverance 
the bro«d acres of Australia or Manitot 
where thousands of sheep and hundreds 
acres of com await each industrious i 
migrant, than to earn a precarious sustenanc 
at home. On every ground the foresting < 
the wilder parts of Scotlaad is advantageoj 
to the country at large. Again, no spo^ 
makes such demands on endurance ^ 
wood-craft as deerstalking. It is suit^ 
more than any other ' form of amusi 
ment to the recreation of the har< 
worked politician, the careworn lawyer a^ 
doctor. The exhausted brain worker finj 
special virtue in the keen air of the hills, al 

« 'Bu 'All was Jewad*B teacher J 
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the hiealihy exeitement as the time draws 
near, after, it maj be, a long crawl, for 
getting a shot at some as jet nnsuspecting 
mooai^ of the glen. Where so much hill 
8od moor is naturally unfit tor agriculture, 
bat makes excellent , deer forests, political 
economiats may clamour in vain. Provided 
harshness be not used in diepossessing men 
whose ancestors have lived for generations 
on the same holdings, no reason can be shown 
vhy proprietors should not be allowed to 
Bike the most advantageous disposal of their 
lad. And in this instance private interest 
fartmiately coincides with national advantage. 
The very popularity of deerstalking, how- 
eTer, naturally removes it from the means of 
many eager sportsmen. The area of deer 
ioKsta in Scotland is limited, while the purses 
cf some lessees are practically unlimited. 
Hence the avidity with which books on 
Highland sport are read by numbers who are 
pneluded from themselves sharing in it. Not 
^rery deerstalker can wield a pen as skilfully 
IS a rifle. Many others have neither leisure 
aor indination to put their adventures on 
the liilla in print. Still Scrope, St. John, 
and Speedy luive, between them, published 
Boch on the stalking of the red deer. Their 
bdoks will always be favourites with the 
admirers of wild sport. Mr. Peel now comes 
forward with a little book on this subject 
which has not a dull page from beginning to 
end. It will delight all who ore fond of 
maalj out-door sport, while the numbers 
who annually visit the Highlands and gaze 
wondeziogly over the vast solitudes where 
iff. JBiyce wishes them to feel at home will 
now be able to imderstand what goes on in 
the conies far withdrawn as yet from the 
tourist's path. They can listen to the author 
tilling in good nervous English, very different 
fnm the affected diction which some sport- 
ing writers use, the hopes and anticipations, 
the mental delights and bodily pains, the dis- 
appointments, often the despair, which are 
the oonoovnitants of deerstalking. He under- 
stiDds to the full how to keep up the reader's 
interest in each narrative. The excitement is 
prolonged page after page, the peruser sharing 
iaigely in the vivid joys of the stalker, untU 
the rifle shot rings out over the barren hill- 
«de and leaves the sportsman the proud 
>%ae8sor of a trophy to be preserved sens 
tfpoiibus^ or else a miserable dejected being 
^ wliom life has lost everything which 
renders it worth living, as the gallant hart 
pUopB down the glen never again to be looked 
«ic by him that season. 

Mr. Peel is at his best when he takes some 
amusing mischance as the motif of a paper, 
acd works up to this. Thus the story of the 
aa^er stalkers picking their way with much 
eaatioii to a stag in Uie " lone glen," only to 
isd as they look over the brow of the last 
kiloek thi^ a stout old lady with a large 
white pamol had taken the place of the deer, 
is told writh much humour. A similar paper 
SI ^* The Children of the Mist," where another 
•portsmma all but shoots a sheep looming 
laraagh the rain and mist until it assumes 
A ftsgi's proportions. Perhaps the most true 
io setoal bet is '^Before the Dawn." In 
hStis the warm glow and rosy flush of a Scotch 
gstamnal morning are delicately painted. 
\Vi9 ahall not disappoint lovers of the High- 
lands Iff sztrseting any of Mj, Peel's sporting 



adventures with deer. They occupy nine 
chapters, and every reader will wish for more. 
Those who remember "That Big Trout" 
in Longma/tCs MagasUne will be glad to read 
it again in this collection of Highland sport- 
ing stories. One or two more papers treat of 
the quieter charms of natural beauty which 
show themselves so bewitchingly to the angler. 
In the "Foresting of Strathbracken " the 
remarks made at the beginning of this review 
may be seen practically exemplified. 

ij common consent a book on Highland 
sports requires illustrations. The wild scenes 
dear to the angler and deerstalker naturally 
charm the artist, and the pencil in its turn 
lends reality to the hills and lochs described 
by the pen. Oood illustrations act like fuel 
to fancy, and help to kindle the enthusiasm 
with which the writer hopes his anecdotes 
may be read. Mr. Peel has been exceptionally 
fortunate in his artists. Mr. G. Whymper 
has drawn what Mr. E. Whymper has after- 
wards engraved, and the results are excellent. 
The wildness and yet the homelike character 
of Highland glens and corries were never 
better represented. The salmon leaping in 
vision before the day dreamer and the fron- 
tispiece of the stag with royal anUers emer- 
ging from a mist-curtain should particularly 
be named. We can almost feel the cool 
breezes sweeping down the mountain's side 
and a faint odour of heather and moss seems 
to arise as if we were actually walking over 
the steny hillocks here so cunningly repre- 
sented. All lovers. of Scotiand will thank 
Mr. Peel for his dainty book. It is well 
written, well printed, well bound, well 
illustrated. We would only suggest that in 
another edition one or two of the disappointed 
stalker's ejaculations might well be left in 
the original Gaelic. M. Q. Watkins. 



NSW NOVELS. 

A Ferilous Sseret By Charles Beade. In 
2 vols. (Bentiey.) 

Unels Jaohf ice. By Walter Besant. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Jdr. ButUr^s Ward. By Miss P. Mabel 
Eobinson. (Yizetelly & Co.) 

A Hard Knot. By Charles Oibbon. In Z 
vols. (Chatte & Windus.) 

The UhMred Labourer. By A. M. XT. In 8 
vols. (Maxwell.) 

Elfriea. By Mrs. E. Boger. In 3 vols. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

A Simple Life. By Lady Hope. In 8 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Queen of Sheha. By T. B. Aldrich. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

A Modem Daedalus. By Tom Oreer. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Go.) 

A Perilous Secret, which has been running 
through some of the magazines, is the last 
novel which Mr. Charles Beade completed. 
In it he recurs repeatedly to the subject 
nearest his heart in later years : the vindica- 
tion of narrative anddramaticfiction against the 
invertebrate construction and analysis of the 
commonplace which he saw coming inte vogue. 
The stery naturally takes ite character from 
this protest, and, on the whole, though it is a 
slighter eJSort than any of his masterpieces, 



A Perilous Secret throws inte strong relief 
both the merite and defecte of the author'n 
manner. The characters, whether for good or 
evil, are far above the commonplace ; the style 
is as terse and forcible in passages as ever ; 
and there is the same rapid narrative when 
the stery moves. At the same time, most of 
the characters are exaggerated and unreal ; 
and when the novelist has a social or moral 
lesson te enforce he is both combative aii(l 
digressive. Moreover, his delight in theatrical , 
or rather in melodramatic, situations is even 
more conspicuous than before. Audienco^; 
who were thrilled by the "Silver King" 
would welcome the situation where Hope and 
hifl daughter are entembed with the miudenr 
in the ruined mine. Again, the whole 
description of this mine and its surroundiDg^ 
might well be quoted as an instance of 
Charles Beade's peculiar power, his vivid 
realisation and description of scenes, and this 
in due subordination te the purposes of the 
narrative, not for the sake of word-painting. 
But A Perilous /S'l^^r^^ wiU hardly enhance the 
reputetion of the author of The Cloister on th» 
Hearth and Never too late to Mend, Yer, 
as a novel, it is fuU of excitement and sensa- 
tion; and, as a last work, it will be read 
with interest by those who are familiar with 
ite predecessors. 

Under the titie of Uncle Jack, Mr. Walter 
Besant has brought tegether five short steries of 
the '^ impossible " kind, in the meaning which 
he has accustemed us to attach te that word. 
A note informs the reader that for the idea 
of the most original Mr. Besant is indebted to 
Mr. Charles Brookfield. " Sir Jocelyn's Cap " 
adapte itself admirably te the novelist's fan- 
tastic and extravagant treatment, which 
almost becomes incongruous in some of the 
other tales. The difficulties in which the 
outworn powers of the spirit land his master 
are contrived with much ingenuity. The 
unfortunate Foreign Office clerk finds out, as 
other people have found out before him, that 
to keep a Familiar may prove highly incon- 
venient. BUs embarassment culminates when 
he discovers that he is bound in honour to 
the wrong sister. But to sketeh the plot of 
the story might be diverting the Psychical 
Eesearch Society from grappling for them- 
selves with a problem peculiarly their own. 
In Uncle Jack Mr. Besant returns to a theme 
which has afforded him material for fiction 
before, and gives a very amusing account of 
a provincial town with a surplus marriage- 
able population. In this, as in the other 
stories, Mr. Besant certeinly does make us 
feel that he has attained the eminence from 
which a noveUst can afford to be didactic. 
But he has not lost his happy knack of saying 
serious things in a pleasant way ; and, perhaps, 
there are strong-minded ladies who will owe 
him a grudge for treating the Cause so airily. 
'' A Glorious Fortune " possesses a really good 
villain, an engaging simpleton, and an eccen- 
tricity, who bears a family likeness to Mr. 
Fagg of '< All Sorte and Conditions of Men." 
In '^ Julia," which strikes a somewhat unusual 
note of pathos, Mr. Besant has trodden in 
Dickens's footsteps ; and in the last story he 
has brought out the picturesqueness of Bat- 
tersea and other parte of the great metropolis. 

Miss Mabel Bobinson has boldly adopted 
^ the one volume for her first novel, and in this 
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handy farm Mr. Suilir's Ward ought to meet 
with a fayomaUe leceptioa. The reader is 
warned, with, perhaps, soaiething like tm- 
neeessary aroent j, in a prefatory note, that 
Mr. Butlers ward leaves Ireland after 
her dhildhood, and '^ thenceforth agrarian 
mattors play no part in her history." They 
are, however, the groundwork of the whole 
narrative ; and the early chapters devoted to 
the Ballymoneboy eviction are the most 
strongly written in the book. Indeed, when 
she iitoduces her heroine into London 
society, ICss Bobinson's manner tends to 
become a little sketchy. Arthur BelTingham, 
however, the easy-going artist, whom Deirdr^ 
marries out of the usual compHoations of mis- 
taken motives, is a very good character. The 
way in which husband and wife fail to accom- 
modate themselves to the necessarv give-and- 
take of marriage, and finally drift apart, is 
worked out wil£ muoh insight and consider- 
able meidental humour. But it is impossible 
not to take exception at Mr. Bellingfaam's 
conduct in the matter of the allegorical figure 
of IVuth. Though certainly lacking his wife's 
high ideals, Mr. Bellingham would have been 
kept from such an offence by the ordmarv 
good sense and worldly wisdom with which 
he is abundantly, credited. The later for- 
tunes of Deirdrd and the Hanlons will best 
be learnt from Miss Bobinscm's pages. And 
the reader will be encouraged to pursue them 
by the freshness and vivacity A the style. 
Mr Buihr*» Ward is a well-planned aiui well- 
ezeeuted noveL 



Mr. Charles Gibbon's new novel belongs to 
the sensational class which attempts to trans- 
fer the method of Fortun6 de Boissobey into 
Ungliah fiction. It challenges direct com- 
parison with Mr. Faijeon's OreiU ParUr 
Sfmre. But, though it is full of sensation, 
it does not display the same ingenuity, rapidity 
(rf movement, or humour, wlueh went to the 
startling sueoeas of Mr. Farjeon's book. Mr. 
Gibbon's wi^ of setting to work is simple. 
He staits wiQi the Bmrder ol an old woman of 
doubtful efaaiaoter near Glasgow. Then Mr. 
Hadden, an astute member of the Glasgow 
deleotive f oioe, who we suppose is meant to 
be the real hero of the book, immediately 
frames a theory of the murder in a manner 
whieh lenunda one of the confident and easy 
generalisations ol youth. Now, following out 
this theory, Mr. Hadden nearly brings the 
wrong man to the gallows (though a little 
moiial pluck and eommon-sense on his part 
would alwaya have released him), and justly 
golf himself snubbed by the authorities. 
Finally, owing to the asflistance of a sharp 
street* Arab, he identifies the ci^rit, a solicitor 
with a rising reputation. Mr. Hewitt'sdown- 
ward career points a moral. He took not 
only to betting on the sly through the agency 
ol a disvepntaUe ostler, but he always backed 
his own opinion, whieh was invariably wrong, 
against the tips given him* As a consequence, 
he came to a bad end, lamented only by the 
weoaan whe loved him, but who, after his 
death, pranptly manied the detective who 
had keen instrumental in bringtng him to 
justica Mr. Gibbon's Mard KnU is, on the 
whsAe^ tied and unravelled with oonsiderable 
dexterity ; but we have to shut our eyes con- 
siderately onoe or twice when his fingers 
fumble. 



2%^ JTnMr9d LAcwrfr is a rsKgious novel 
of uncommon character. Bvxdently written 
in perfect good ftdth, its good faiflK borders 
on iMv^^ and though it contains some shrewd 
remarks it is often humorous unconsciously. 
The hero, who teUs the story in his own 
person, recovered from an ilhiess in early 
youth to feel that it was his vocation to be a 
missionary. Mr. (}ee begins to fulfil his 
vocation by reconciling himself with Mam- 
mon. He marries a beautiful heiress, of 
whose tastes and character he has scarcely an 
inkling. Eemoved to Calcutta, and intro- 
duced by his wife's relations into very dubious 
society, his wife's frivolitv, the rascality of a 
discreditable captain, and his own limpness, 
combine to keep Mr. Gee waiting iu the 
market-place an irresolute and unhired 
labourer till the eleventh hour. He had one 
solace when oppressed with a sense of his 
own shortcomings; like the character in a 
sentimental Trench novel, il fondit en hrm$$. 
He begins and the reader b^;ins to give him 
up, when he is rescued from an awkward 
position by a singular chapter of accidents. 
He plays a complicated game of hide-and- 
seek with the demon of a haunted grove in a 
cholera-stricken village, the demon finally 
turning out to be a Farsee convert and his 
wife's uncle. At the end of the book Mr. Gee 
makes afresh start, and we leave him putting 
his hand to the plough. But, judging from 
Mr. Gee's appreciation of native sentiment and 
unstable chuacter, we are hardly confident 
that it will be given to him to build up the 
If^ative Church of India. 



Mrs. Boger has attempted to construct a 
historical romance of the twelfth century out 
of the incidents of the life of Sir John De 
Couroy, the notable Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
She has been induced to select Sir John as her 
hero by local patriotism, he being, in old 
Fuller's words, '' a mighty strong champion of 
Somerset." But Mrs. Boger has not confined 
herself to the legends and archaeology of Somer- 
set alone. Her three volumes, in consequence, 
are rather a patchwork of legendary lore, in the 
intervals of which we pick up the history of 
Sir John De Goorcy, or rather of the times in 
which he played his part. And Mrs. Boger 
ai^[MirenUy sees these times through rather a 
sentimental and rosy medium. !nor is she 
always careful to avoid anachronisms. The 
historical speculations put into the mouth of 
Bichard Coeur de lion have a curiously 
modem ring aboat them. Nerertheleas, intL 
all these defects there are one or two good 
points in Elfiriea^ as Mrs. Boger prefers to call 
Lady Affrioa, for fear of confusion with a 
troublesome continent. She tells the inci- 
dent of Sir John De Count's great fight with 
the De Lacies, when he fdled them right and 
left with the pole of a crucifix, with con- 
siderable spirit. The same may be said of the 
scene where he displays his swordsmanship to 
the alarm of the assembled kings. But the 
book can hardly daim consideration as a story, 
and will chiefly appeal to people who have a 
miscellaneous taste for legemiB and ample 
leisure to indulge it. 

Lady Hope's novel is weU-intaitioned, and 
there are one or two descriptive passages in it 
quite up to the average. But the clmracters 
are contentiona], and the book labours under 
serious defects of constmotion and style. The 



stoiy IS ver y lon g getting under wmgh, and 
never wmm very fast. Tk«n h a good deal 
of figiessioji, and the various threads of the 
nar^tive are not kept togetherwith a firm 
hand. ^ Meet of tiie padding, which is mainly 
didactic and se nti mental, mght be cat away 
with advantage. Then Lady Hope's style is 
perpetually obscure. The meaning is there, 
but to get at it requires pondering and re- 
reading. If e take an instance from the fint 
chapter, preserving the punctoation, which 
may stand for many others : <<Then the good 
woman spoke first, as she did not aeldomf 
with the feminine privilege of the last woid, 
perhaps stiU oftener." A little additioaand 
re-anangement would have Inought out tke 
sense, but easy reading is difilcalt writing. 
Lord Malyon's slight c<mfurion df metaphon, 
when he discourses of music, is more pudon- 
able. To write of the arts without oemfaBlng 
your metaphors is a rare aooompliahment 
nowadays, and Lord Malyon is a model yonng 
peer. But what is mote diAcult to acquiesce 
in is Lady Hope^s constant adoption, when 
she wishes to beceme impressive (and she often 
does),^ of a short ttacce^ style which degene- 
rates into jerkiness. Almost any page opened 
at random throughout the three volnmee will 
furnish an example. The best parts of A 
SimpU Life are the scenes in Mr. Csldeoott's 
farm with Bet's humours. We wish we had 
more of them, and can f «el for George Wayte'i 
disappointment. Honest George, however, 
like most reasonable poople, soon managed to 
console himself. 



Mr. T. B. Aldrich giwes us another of his 
slight but elaborated American stories. As 
a matter of course, it is useless \fi look for 
a real incident in it, and the d^sotMiNM^is 
obvious from the beginning of the book- The 
merit of this kind of fiction, with its placid 
introspection, consists in the subtlety and 
delicacy of its analysis. It is impossihle to 
discover these qualities ia the Qmai «/ 
Sheha. The charactere, especially the hero, , 
are very commonplace ; there is no interaction j 
between them, and the problems to be solTedS 
are obvious. The setting of Mr. Aldrich's 
sketch are descriptions of New Hampshire 
and of the parts of Switzerland familiar to all 
tourists. These latter do not rise above the 
level of ordinary imprmiom de voyage^ though 
there is a good deal of them, and will hardlf 
vivify the reader's recollection. MoreoTcri 
the would^ humorous account of the Tags-* 
ries of Mr. Lynde's hired mare in the opei 
ing chapters is totally destitute of spontanei 
and terribly wire-drawn. 

Mr. Greer's hero outdoes Sir Thomas X\ 
more's feats ol levitation. Tormented by 
desire to emulate the sea-gulls, Mr. Jo 
O'Halloran solves the j^blem of inventing 
flying apparatus, equipped with which 
can put a girdle round tiie earth in £ 
emulation of Puck's reooxd. . The date ot 
O'Halloran's invention ooineides with 
coming into office ot a mtiiless Goerc 
Ministry in England, a great minister, just 
Ireland, having been tamed out for his si: 
in foreign policy. Drawn into the pat 
cause, the ]^e young meohanieian o 
flying brigade, which fariaga England on 
knees. Mr. Greer's book is haidly a no 
it might be a chapter Ofot of some oom^ 
volume to Tmniif Th mn rnd Zengum mdir 
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Sm, JttI* Mr. Chreer writes anaxQj and 
Tigonnuly; and those of his Saxon readers 
who mmf W able to got over the im|4easant 
taste n^ieh it is ealonlated to leave m their 
mouthfl wfll enjoy Vbi&jm tF^prtt 

C. B. Dawxdts. 



SBGBNT TBEOLOQT. 

Primary Charge, By J. B. lightfoot, D.D. 
(HAomiban.) Anything ooming from the Bishop 
of Durham's pen is sore to be well worth read* 
iog. The firrt part of this ohaifgo is ooenpied 
with maileia relating to has diooese^ bat even 
here th» sketoh ol the history ol the see will be 
of inlerast to aU Eii^^ OhwrohBien. The 
leooiid part deala with noie gensral snbjeets — 
tbe BiuialLaws, a Pennanent Btaconato, the 
Salvation Army, the Bevised Testament. Yest- 
menta, the Belations of CShnrch and State. 
Most of what Dr. lightfoot has to say on these 
fnbjects seems to ns the very essence of good 
Rase — ^notaUy his remarks on the Burial £aws 
lad Chnrch and State. In the interests of peace 
and vm|^ we hope they win be read far and 
wide, nareia one littte point where, in his 
deare to be ooneffiotory, the bishop's sonnd 
judgment seems to have deserted him. Shpeak- 
mg of the Bevisers' version of the New Testa- 
ment^ ha mys: '*T!he ear which has been 
aocostomed to one rhythm in a weU-kaown 
pMsage will not tol«ate another, thongh it 
aay be aa good or better. And as with rh^hm 
m with motion. Time alone can arbitrate 
tudy.'* Kowy the suggestion Aat onr oompuiy 
of revl ser a may have attained to a rhythm iniieh 
the rest of England, indnding her greatest 
literarr men, are not yet able to appreciate, is 
choioHy hidicrons. On this principle anybody 
mMjd/kmd. anytlung: Dr. Qieyne his "BoU 
thj caieer npon Jehovah ** for " commit thy 
vaynnlo the Lord," as wdl as the revisers 
tbor " lamp tiliereof is the Lamb ** iot " the 
Lamb is the light thereof." We are scnry for 
the twentiath centnry if it grows to stomach 



An Hisiorieal Skekh of SacerMca Cdtbaey in 

tit Christian Church* By Henry G. Liea. 

SeeoodBdition, enlar^ped. ^oston : Hooghton, 

¥ffflin ft Co.) This is an improved issoe of a 

wr.rk which originally appeared at Philadelpbia 

m 1467, and was at enoe aecepted by all com- 

peteni ecitios as the fullest and most impartial 

eollectaon of materials npon its weighty sub- 

jmeU Previoos treatises there had been, no 

doobt, dealing with the question, but whether 

K^mitn GathcMK) or Protestant in origin, they 

kbotired under the common defects of meagre- 

aod polemieal bias, in no ease setting the 

rikoJe facta dispassionately before the r^der, 

him to draw his own oondusions. 

ea's own mature oonvictions are 

to the system whose genesis and 

he chronicles, is necessarily 

; but he never obtrudes himself, and 

gives the data for his statements so 

iy'tlaat those who diflBBr most from Ms views 

_1 zao* be prepared to controvert, andsouroely 

mil^ilement, nis presentment of the historioai 

^Che re-issue is in apnarant bulk double 

of the earlier one, tailer, mudi thicker, 

k slightly smaller letter. But the actual 

in pages is just eighty, and the 

bulk ia mainly due to the use of a 

paper. Tbis m not all gain, for the old 

IS lighter and more coinf ortable to 

digSt advantage to near-sighted 

U who must needs nave their bodes in 

and not on any sort of desk. Hie 

lections and the last one have been 

rs-written, and large additions have 

tijroughout the work; while space 

Rained by retrenching such fbot- 

Sd bnt verify the statements in the 





text, without further illustrating them. ?or 
those who do not know tilie first ^tion, it may 
be said that Mr. Lea divides his book into 
thirty-one sections, arranged in chronological 
ord^ as neariy as may be, each treating of some 
eventful stase in the evolution of sacerdotal 
celibacy. Tans, the Ante-Nicene Church, the 
Oofmoil of Nicaea, the rise of Monadiism, the 
Ourlovittgians — why not CarolingBP — Saxon 
Bnffland, Hildebrand, the MOztary Orders, the 
Be&rmatton, Calvinism, the Council of ^Rrent, 
the F^reneh Bevolution, and the Church of 
To-day, are among the headings of sections, and 
serreto indicate the progress of the inquiry. 
The concluding section ia less full than might 
be deaired. IVyr example, there is no reference 
to the warm discussioft on clerical morals at the 
Vatican Council from January 21 to 31, 1S70, 
recorded by FHedrich and Fromann, but 
suppressed in all the official publications and in 
the Curialist acoounte of the proceedings ; nor 
has any use been made of F. Curci'a recent 
writings, which throw much light on the 
quelition in Italy of to-day. However, this 
latter oaussion may be due to delay in the 
arrival of F. Curd's works in America. A few 
pages of Appendix, which Mr. Lea could easily 
compile, and which might be supplied at a 
trifling cost to purchasers of his book, would 
make good this defect, and bring his useful 
treatise f lUy up to date. 

The ffistoryof lerad. By Heinrich Ewald. 
YoL MTJL The Apostolic Age. Translated 
from the G^erman by J. Frederick Smith. 
(Longmans.) The present volume of Ewald's 
History, admirably translated by Mr. Smith, 
commences with the remarkable chapter on Hie 
Besurrection, in which the author, while dis- 
pensing with the physical miracle and suggest- 
ing even that the oody was carried by the dis- 
ciples into Galilee, contrives to retain every 
other element of supematuralism ; sketches the 
early struggles and persecutions of the Chris- 
tian Church, and, in contrast therewith, the 
unexpected, though, as it proved, only tem- 
porary, efflorescence of philosophical Judaism 
m the hands of Philo Judaeus — ^Ewald's sum- 
mary of Philo's philosophy being specially 
noteworthy — and ends with the destruction of 
Jerusalem. It thus embraces the life and work 
of St^ Paul, whieh are described by Ewald with 
all his accustomed power and fervour. There 
still, however, remains one volume, to which 
Ewald gave the title of Oeachichte der Atugdmge^ 
to complete the work. This, we are glad to 
know, is in the hands of the same competent 
translator, and on its publication, which will 
not be unnecessarily delayed, the whole of this 
great work will be accessible to the English 
reader in Ins own tongue. 

Greek Teatammt Leseone for CoUege$y SchooUt 
and Priifote StiulenU, By the Bev. J. Hunter 
Smith. (Blackwood.) The aim of this volume 
ii to make the teaching of ''dirinity" bear 
more than it has done hitherto on practical 
life, and impress the moral vrisdom of Christ 
upon the minds of students. It also attempts 
to meet difficulties connected with the teaching, 
and to show its relation to modem times. The 
lessons consist chiefly of the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Parables; and, among the 
works used by the author are those of Lecky, 
Moaley, Martineau, Stanley, Abbott, and Seeley. 
The work seems to us to mark a new departure 
in school '* dmnity "-lessons ; and we only 
wish for as competent a lesson-book on the 
more spiritual and morally elevating parta of 
the Old Testament. 

History of the Sacred Bcripturee of the New 
Teekmeni. By Eduard rWilhelm Eugen^ 
Beuss. Translated from the Fifth Bevisea 
and Enlarged German Edition, with numer- 
ous Bibliographical Additions by Edward L. 
Houghton. (Bdinbuxgh: Clark.) Itisasuffi- 



dent evidence of the standard quality of Prof. 
Beuss's work that, more than ten years after 
the nubHcation of the fifth German edition, and 
not less than forty since the appearance of the 
first, it has been thought worth while to pub- 
lish an English translation. Of a work idiich 
has so fully established its claim on the atten- 
tion of students, and whose distinguishing 
merit it is that, belonging to no sdioc^ it is at 
once fearless in the appUcatbn of the critical 
metbod and free from all merely destructive 
tendency, it is unneoessvy to say much, and 
all we need do is to nve it a hearty wekxMne in 
its English dress. The tiandation, in spite of 
a few Germanisms, has been> on the whole, 
well and carefully executed by Mr. Honghton ; 
and the bibliographical additions, emhraoing 
references to English and American literature 
as well as to French and German works which 
have appeared since the publication of the last 
German edition, will be found to be of great 
value to the student. 

The Oospd (tcc&rding to Paul, By E. M. 
Gteldart. (Sonnenschein.) Of Ihis little book 
the old epigram is almost a just criticism — ^that 
what is new in it is not true, and what is true 
is not new. Mr. (}eldart teUs us that he wrote 
it a good many years ago. Twenty years ago 
some of its remarks wouM have becoi freeJi and 
valuable, but neither then nor now could the 
most part be read without a smile at its wild 
ingenuity. 

Helps to the study of the Bille. (Oxford: 
Uni'versity Press.) Under this title the 
Universi^ Press has reprinted from the Oxford 
Bible for teachers a great deal of matter which 
will no doubt be useful. The various Usts of 
animals, vegetables, musical installments, 
proper names, obsolete words &c are carefully 
compiled. The general articJes are not so 
origmal and interesting as those in the Queen's 
Peters* Bible, but thev are, perhaps, better 
adapted to the wants of Sunday-sohooi teachers. 
The concordance is fuller than that of the 
Queen's Printers* Bible, which is practically 
useless, and there is, in addition, a short 
glossary of antiquities. In one point, and that 
the most important of all, the book is a 
lamentable failure. Some hundred pages at 
the beginning are devoted to '' Summaries of 
the B(x>ks." Here there was room for some 
really good and dear analysis, but almost 
every opportunity is thrown away. Under the 
heamng "Job" for example, a page and a 
half is devoted to what is nothing better than 
twaddle about '* authorship," and the summary 
is such a pib^ of analysis as any child could do 
for himself in three minutes. As a help to 
understand "L»iah" we get this: '* Under 
Uzziah and Jotham relifi:ion declined, luxury 
increased, under Ahaz idolatry was rampant, 
and the Temple closed. Isaiah warned and 
reproved in vain till Hezekiah Ustened to his 
voice and made him his adriser. He is said to 
have been sawn asunder in the reign of 
Manasseh." Now this is }ust such a sketch of 
the historical situation as we should expect to 
find in a schoolboy's examination paper. But 
what imaginable use can it be to anyone? 
Later on in this article the question of double 
autiior^p is thus referred to : " Many eminent 
German critics have called in question the 
genuineness of the last twenty-seven chapters 
&c." Now there is only one name for such a 
statement as tins, ana tiiat would not be 
complimentary to tiie Oxford Press. There is 
still a crying need for a Bible Primer. Both 
the Oxford ^ress and the Queen's Printers 
have taken in hand to sun^ly this need, and 
neither has produced anything which on this 
head rises above contempt. Tnere remains the 
Cambridge ^ress. Is it too much to hope that 
a press which has already done so much for 
sound BibUcal critioisni by their "Bible for 
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Sohools" JDBy print a little yoliime which, 
neglecting '* Bible insects " and the like, shall set 
down dearlj what is known about the author- 
ship, purpose and contents of the books 
thexnsebres, according to the latest Biblical 
Science? 

8. Athananus on the InoamaH&n. Translated 
by Archibald Bobertson. (D. Nutt.) As a 
companion Tolume to his edition of the De 
Incamaticne, Mr. Bobertson, the Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham, has ]pnted 
a translation. It is a very careful^ piece of 
work, and its cheap price will put it within 
the reach of students who could not afford 
Dr. Newman's book. 

Some fferetica of Yesterday, By S. E. Herrick, 
D.D. nSunpson Low.) The design of this book 
is excellent, and the execution stdnciently good 
for its purpose. Dr. Herrick has collected a 
series ox twelve lectures, which he recently 
deliT«fred in his church in Boston, on Tauler, 
Widif, Savonarola, and other *' heretics of 
yesterday." Dr. Herrick disclaims any attempt 
at original research : his object was to interest 
the young men and women of his congregation 
in the lives of great reformers, and we imagine 
he must have succeeded. 

The Reformen, Lectures by Ministers of the 
United Presbyterian Church. (McLehose.) 
The scope of this volume is something the 
same as Dr. Herriok's; but the lectures are 
fewer in number, and, being treated by different 
hands and with the express object of publica- 
tion, they are more elaborated. 

Sermons for the Church's Tear — Trinity to 
Advent. Edited by the Bev. W. Benham. 
(Qriffith, Farran, & Go.) Mr. Benham's selec- 
tion of sermons is as good as in his previous 
volume. We dissent, however, from his great 
o]>inion of Bourdaloue's sermon on Ambition. 

Lectures on Foitoral Theology, By Archdeacon 
Norris. fS. P. C. EL) Tms is an admirable 
little booK, full of sound sense and practical 
wisdom, la the multitude of such works which 
flow from the press, it is pleasant to find one 
every word of which can be read without pain 
and recommended without reservation. 

The Contemporary FulpU, YoL L (Sonnen- 
schein.) The demand for sermons, whether 
among the clergy or laity, seems on the increase, 
and uiis periodical exists to supply it. The 
print is large and dear enough, but the editing 
is bad. Mfuiy passages must be very incorrectly 
reported, the punctuation is atrocious, and the 
Gtreek is not Greek. 

Wb have also received the following: — 
Profound Problems in Theology and Philosophy ^ 
by the Bev. (George Jamieson (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Go.) ; A Translation of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures from the Original Hebrew, by 
Helen Spurrell (Nisbet); The SctpUc's Creed; 
Can it be Beasonably Held P Is it wortii the 
Holding P a Beview of the Popular Aspects of 
Modem Unbelief, by Kevison Loraine (Hodder 
& Stou^ton); Spiritual Light and Life, by 
Henry Varley ( Whittingham) ; Our Eternal 
Life Here, by the Bev. Arthur H. Powell 
rWood); Behind the Cloud, and other Lessons 
from life, in which the Natural is used to 
illustrate the Spiritual, by E. C. C^Tisbet) ; The 
Church's Holy Tear: Hymns and Poems for 
the Sundays and Holidays of the Church, by 
the Bev. A. C. Bichings (Parker); Farewell 
Discourses delivered at South Place Chapel, 
Finsbury, by Moncure D. Conway (E. W. 
Allen); Communion Memories: the Becord of 
some Sacramental Sundays, with Meddtations, 
Addresses, and 'Prayers suited for the Lord's 
Table, by J. B. Macduff, D.D. (Nisbet) ; The 
Bible Becord of Creation, viewed in its Letter 
and Spirit, two Sermons, by C. B. Waller 
(Ke^;an Pa^l, Trench & Co.); A Lecture on 



French Protestantism in tlie Seventeenth and 
EigMeenth Centuries, by James Backhouse 
(mnulton Adams & Co.); The Self 'Revealing 
Jehovah of the Old Testament the Christ of the 
New Testament, by S. M. Barclay (Nisbet); 
The History of Religion in England, tv Hen^ 
Offley Waxeman—" Highways of History'' 
(Bivingtons); Theosophy, Bdigion, and OccuU 
Science, by Hennr S. Olcott, with Glossary of 
Eastern Words (Bedway) ; Dissertations on the 
Philosophy of the Creation, or the First Ten 
Chapt^ of GbnesiB Allegorised in Mythology, 
by Wm. Galloway (Emnburgh: GemmeD); 
TJie Revelation of Jesus Christ, with Notes for 
the 144,000 (Field & Tuer); The Momington 
Lecture, Thursday Evening Addresses, by 
Thomas T. Lynch, late minister of Momington 
Church, Second Edition (Clarke) ; The Prayer 
that Teaches to Pray, by the Bev. Marcus 
Dods, Fifth Edition (Hodder & Stoughtou); 
Metaphors in the Gospels : a Series of Short 
Studies, by Donald Eraser, D.D. (Nisbet) ; A 
Faithless W<yrld, reprinted from the Contempo- 
rary Review, with Additions and a Preface, •by 
Fnmces Power Cobbe (Williams & Norgate). 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Wb must be content this week merely to 
record the death of the Bev. H. A. J. Monro, 
senior fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
the acknowledged chief of Latin scholars in 
!Ehigland. He died at Bome, of Boman fever, 
on March 30. 

Pbof. G. C&oom Bobebtson's book on 
Hobbes, in the series of ** Philosophical Classics 
for Englidi Beaders," is announced as in the 
press. 

In the " Parchment Library " will shortly be 
published De Quincey's Confessions of an Opiwn 
Eater, with notices of De Quincey's ^conversa- 
tions, edited by Dr. B. Gktmett. 

Messbs. Sampson Low & Co. hope to have 
ready Mr. H. M. Stanley's work on the Congo 
before the end of this month. It is intended to 
issue the editions in German, French, Spanish, 
Danish, Swedish, and Dutch, as nearly as 
possible simultaneously with the English 
edition. 

The next volume of the '* Eminent Women 
Series " will be Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. 

A THiBD series of SGss Jean Ingelow's Poems 
is in the press. 

Messbs. Blackwood & Sons have in the 
press Some of the Advantages of Easily Acces- 
sible Reading and Recreation Rooms and Free 
Libraries, with remarks on starting and main- 
taioing them, by Lady John Manners. 

Pbof. Vkitch's Institutes of Logic will be 
published shortiy by Messrs. Blackwood. 

Mb. Edmttnd Noble, formerly a correspon- 
dent of the Daily News in Bussia, who is now 
residing in Boston, is preparing a work on 
Bussia. A sketch of Bussian provmdal life, by 
Mr. Noble, will appear in an early number of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

Messbs. Macmillan announce a volume en- 
titled Justice and Police, by Mr. F. W. Maitiand, 
in their '* English Citizen Series." 

Physical Expression : its Modes and Principles, 
is the tide of a new book by Dr. Francis 
Warner, which will shortiy be issued by Messrs. 
Kegan j?aul, Trench & Co. 

Messrs. Lonohanb, Gbesn, & Co., will 
shortiypublish The Logic of Definition, by the 
Bev. William L. Davidson, of Bourtie, N.B. 
This work is an exhaustive survey of the logical 
department of definition; containing, besides 
a full exposition of the principles involved, a 
detailed application of these principles to tiie 
various detioing spheres. Special attention ia 



given to leadcoeraphy, school-book definition, 
and the philosophi(»l vocabulary. 

The first large edition of Mr. Marvin's new 
work. The Russians at the Gates of Herat, was 
soM immediately on publication. A further 
edition, making the twentieth thousand, is at 
press, and will be issued at once. 

Col. Babbas has just sent to press with 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. two new 
volumes of Oriental hunting sketches, which 
are to appear uniform with his India and Ti^r 
Hunting, issued last year in two volumes. 

Miss Gabnbtt's Greek Folk Songs, the pah< 
lication of which has been deiajred for more 
than a year, will be publishea during ihe 
present monili by Mr. Elliot Stock. Thevolome 
has been very much enlarged beyond the scope 
originally intended. 

Messbs. J. & B. Maxwell announce the 
early publication in cheap form of the Story of 
Denise, an exciting tale of love and intrigue, 
founded on the celebrated drama by Alexandre 
Dumas. 

Messbs. Maxwell also announce an original 
novel, never before published, entitied A Future 
on Trust, by Lina ifevill, which they intend to 
issue in railway- volume form instead of in the 
usual three-volume style. 

Messbs. Chatto & Windtts annonnoe \k 
Cornwall to Egypt, by Miss C. F. Gordon 
Cumming, witn an aatotyx>e frontispiece; 
Military Manners and Customs, by Mr. J. A. 
Farrer; and Studies Re-Studied: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources, by Mr. A. C. 
Ewald. 

Messbs. Longmans have in the press JaiVi; 
Prince Follow my Lead; or, the Magic Bracelet, 
by Emily E. Beader, illustrated oy William 
Beader; Peasant Proprietors, and other BeprinU I 
Essays, by Lady Vemey ; and Our DweHinyi, 
Healthy and Unhealthy, by Catherine H fiuckton. 

A Fbrench translation of T?ie Siege of London 
is to be published in Paris before long. Messrs. 
Marpon and Flamroarion wHl be the publishers, 
and the first edition is to consist of dO^OO^) 
copies. 

The Bev. Sir Philip Perrin has in prepara- 
tion a volume entitied JTard Knots in Shalai>ran. 

A NEW novel to be entitled Karma, by Mr. 
A. P. Sinnett, author of The Occult World,, ^n^ 
Esoteric Buddhism, will be published in the 
earlv part of April by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall. The author announces that ** the story 
will be concerned with incidents of an ' occuk' 
character." 

Messbs. Longmans will publish in a fo« 
days Civilization and Progress ; being the Oat« 
lines of anew System of Political, Beligioir 
and Social Philosophy, by John Beattie Crozit>i 

We have received the first two volumes 
"The Biverside Aldine Series," a collection 
handy and elegant editions of choice books 
American lit^ture, published by Mesf 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston. As t 
titie of the series suggests, the publishers ha 
taken as their model the well-Known prodw 
tions of the Chiswick Press. The volnm 
before us — Marjorie Daw, and other Stories, 
T. Bailey Aldrich, and My SumsMr in a Gardi 
by Charles Dudley Warner — are very like 
dickering books in format, and in the ap] 
ance of the title-page ; but why is the beautii 
"old face" type xjSed only on the titie-; 
However, the type used is ezoellent of its 
and the volumes are deUgbtful to handle 
to read. The books announced to follow 
Fireside Travels, by J. R. Lowdl ; The Luck 
Roaring Camp, and other Stories, by Bi 
Harte; Venetian Life, in 2 vols., by W. 
Howells I and Wcike Robin^ by Jolm Burrows. 
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'iietypogxaphyof the sedes does not confer any 
Iraaih Iiutxe on the tenons device of ** The Dol- 
ihm and Anchor," it will not fail to add to the 
oeseryedly high repntation of the Biverside 
Pren. 

Wb have received from Herr Meidinger, of 
Berlin, Uie first monthly part of Daa Buck von 
der Wdt^^^ by a visiter who adopts the 
ngnatnre of O. Yeredarins. The work, which 
18 to be completed in twelve monthly parts, 
purports to be a popular history of postal and 
telegraphic commnnication, and it is stated- 
thai the author has had many years of official 
experience in the German Postal Service. He 
hu thought it necessary to begin his story 
jftmifio ah ovo, giving first an outline of the 
origin and progress of writing, and of the 
history of the chanses of fashion in writing 
materials; next follows an account of the 
inventions and development of the art of print- 
ing, illustrated with a facsimile page of the 
Ifazarin Bible; and after this a history of 
letter writing from the earliest ages to the 
present time. It must be admitted that '* O. 
Veredarius *' gets very rapidly over this groimd, 
u the three chapters we have ref^red to 
occupy only twenty-two pases. A chapter on 
postage stamps, with a coloured plate, com- 

Sletes the part before us. Most of this intro- 
iictory matter is of little value from any point 
of view, and would have been better omitted. 
We shall be better able to judge of the merits 
of the book when the author has done with his 
preliminary chapters, and begins in earnest to deal 
with his professed subject. The illustrations, 
paper and print are very good. By the way, 
the type used is that known as '' Schwabacher 
Schrift": it strikes us that the adoption of 
1h» form of character would not be a biad mode 
of nttling— at least temporarily — the fierce 
controversy as to the merits of " Antiqua " and 
*\Fractur." 

Ax a reoent meeting of the Cambridge (U.S.) 
Art Circle, Col. Higginson, speaking of the 
unfavourable estimate of Margaret fuller ex- 
pressed by Nathaniel Hawthorne in his recently 
published memoirs, read a letter from Mrs. 
W. W. Story, wife of the sculptor, from which 
the following is an extract : 

** It seems to me so unlike what we know and 
admire in Hawthorne, that I do not believe the 
nidence of his own manuscript could convince me 
of its genuineness. What is said of Margaret's 
character is beneath contempt, and there is no 
trace of likeness in what is said of OssoU. He 
wsa well bom and well bred. That he was tender, 
gentle and devoted, was what she at that time 
most valued, and he gave her constancy and love 
without stint. I write in haste, overcome by my 
di«guft and indignation, which I believe you will 
fchiue. EvBLTN Sto&t.*' 

The Bussian translation of John BulVa 
Neighbour in her True Liffht will be published 
in 8t^ Petersburg some tune in May next. A 
translation is a&o to be published shortly in 
Germany* 

MBSSBa. Wilson & MoCoemick, of Ghlasgow, 
have in the press a new volume of poems, 
entitled Law Lyrics, from the pen of a gentle- 
man well-known in legal circles. 

Mb. QiTAitrroH is preparing a catalogue of 
books in his possession relatmg to American 
antaqnities, including the chief rarities from the 
collections of the Mexican antiq(nary, Don J. F. 
Kamirec, of Durango ; the French anthro- 
pologist, Alphonse Finart; and the French 
bibliophile, JDr. Court. In addition to the 
rarest printed books relating to the discovery 
and settlement of America, the catalogue will 
comprise Mexican picture-writings of the 
■ixteenth century, early MSS. in native tongues 
and in Gastilian, by oahagan and others, and 
^irigiiisls and transcripts of the more ancient 
x^rtt and official papers. This catalogue 



will, doubtless, long continue to be regarded as 
one of the most valuable contributions to the 
bibliography of American history. 

Ik the " Shakspeariana " of the Boston 
Literary World Mr. W. J. Bolfe refers to Mr. 
William Black's Judith 8haheepeare in the 
following terms : 

*' We are personally in the habit of commending 
it to teachers and students as a study in the every- 
day life of Shakespeare's time as minutely accurate 
as it is graphia One must be pretty familiar with 
that life to apraedate the fideUty and finish of the 
delineation. There are many delicate touches to 
which only a critical student of Elizabethan habits 
and speech is likely to do fall justice. Thackeray's 
Esmond is not more artistic in this respect." 

An exhibition of books and pictures relating 
to Prince Bismark was opened at Berlin last 
week. The collection includes a MS. auto- 
biography of the Chancellor and about 600 
portraits and caricatures. 

The Contemporary Ptdpit (Sonnenschein) for 
tins month contains a sermon on "The Death 
of General (Gordon," by the very Bev. Dean 
Butcher, preached at Cairo on March 1. 

In a notice of Stormonth*s Dictionary of the 
English Language, in the New York Nation of 
March 19, it is observed that the work, '* being 
of English origin, is one more agency working 
against the Websterian orthography, which has 
apparently seen its best days." The Nation, 
however, has not yet itself conformed to English 
practice in the matter of spelling. 

Fbom the same journal we extract the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

"The book-buying public deserves to be warned 
of a very gross abuse of its own right as well as 
of copyright. It is well known that Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. publish, by arrangement with 
the author, Hugh Conway's collection of short 
stories called ' Thrown Together.' All but five 
of these have been taken by J. S. Ogilvie & Co. 
and issued undei the title, * Circumstantial Evi- 
dence, and Other Stories.' The title story is, in 
the Holt edition, called the ' Bandsman's Story,' 
and of the seventh, in all, which are pirated, not 
one has been left with the title bestowed upon it 
by its author. ' My First Client,' to take another 
instance, becomes ' The Doctor's Patient.' " 

On March 30 Emeritus Prof. Lushington 
was entertained at dinner by his former students, 
in celebration of his being installed as Lord 
Bector of Glasgow University. Mr. J. A. Camp- 
bell, M.P., presided, and the '' croupiers '* were 
Mr. Thomas Harvey, Bector of the Edinburgh 
Academy, and Mr. John Kerr, H.M. Senior 
Inspector of Schools. Prof. Lushington's 
election to the Lord Bectorship is in two 
respects exceptional : in the first place, he was 
chosen without opposition — a thing which we 
are informed has never before occurred in the 
history of the university; and, in the second 
place, the office has never before been conferred 
on an Emeritus Professor except in the case 
of Adam Smith. The new Lord Bector is a 
brother-in-law of Lord Tennyson. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society, held on March 28, 1885, the following 
papers were read: ''On the Alleged Alle- 
gorical Intention of Oberon's Vision (' A 
Sndsummer Night's Dream,' IL, i., 148-168)," 
by Mr. C. H. Herford, who, accepting the 
general interpretation of the "fair vestal" 
as Queen Elizabeth, considered that the first 
part refers to the Kenilworth festivities, and 
that if any specific person is intended by the 
"Western fiower" tne probabilities are enor- 
mously in favour of Lady Essex ; " A Note on 
Some Flant Allusions in ' A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,' " by Mr. Leo H. Grindon, who looked 
upon the play as second only to " The Winter's 
Tale " in the matchless beauty of Shakspere's 
references to flowers and trees— commenting 
upon the ** orb^ upon the green," he suggested 



that " green sour ringlets " of " The Tempest," 
y., L, 37, was a perpetuated misprint for 
"greensome ringlets"; "Notes on the Lan- 
guage of ' A Midsummer Night's Dream,' " by 
Mrs. C. J. Spencer; and "Puck," by Mr. 
G. Munro Smith. 

Thb following are the arrangements for 
lectures at the Boyal Institution after Easter : 
Prof. Gkmgee, eight lectures on "Digestion 
and Nutrition," on Tuesdays, April 14 to 
June 2 ; Prof. Tyndall, five lectures on "Na- 
tural Forces and Enernes," on Thursdays, 
April 16 to May 14; Prof. Meymott Tidy, 
tluree lectures on " Poisons in relation to their 
Chemical Constitution and to Vital Fonctions," 
on Thursdays, May 21, 28, June 4 ; Mr. W. 
Carruthers, four lectures on " Fir-trees and 
their Allies, in the Present and in the Past," on 
Saturdays, April 18 to May 9 ; Prof. Odlin^, 
two lectures on " Organic Septics and Anti- 
septics," on Saturdays, May 16, 23 ; and the Bev. 
C. Taylor, two lectures on "A lately discovered 
Document, possibly of the First Century, 
entitled 'The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,' 
with Illustrations from the Talmud." The 
Friday eyening meetings will be resumed on 
April 17, when Prof. S. P. Lanffley, of the 
Alleghany Observatory, Pennsy^ania, will 
give a discourse on " Sonlight and the Earth's 
Atmosphere." 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

NOSTRA. FACE. 

Spxnt with long wanderings in the heat of day. 
At night I reached, or seemed to reach, the gate ; 

But weak, alone, and weary with the way, 
I could not enter : I had come too late. 

I gazed in envy as the crowd went by 
Bearing rich offerings, and from many lauds ; 

For me I could but bow my head, and sigh. 
And weave in vain my ineffectual hands. 

Yet in that hour there came a pause of calm. 
As if I felt the things that others see ; 

I prayed — and praying wrappstd me in its balm— 
" Keep him in peace whoBe mmd is stayed on 
Thee ! " 

That Ear, methought, even here, receives my 
moan. 
Even here, though glory be not, there is rest ; 
And, as I fell upon the threshold stone, 
" It is Thy wlU," I said, " and that is best." 

H. G. K£BNB. 



NAPOLEON L AND HIS TRAVELLING 

LIBRARIES. 

Many of Napoleon's biographers have inci- 
dentally mentioned that he, like one of them 
TM. Thiers), used to carry about a certain num- 
ber of favourite books wherever he went, whether 
travelling or campaigning ; but it is not gener- 
ally known that he made several plans for the 
construction of portable libraries which were to 
form part of ms baggage. Some interesting 
information upon this head is given us by 
M. Louis Barbier, who for many years had the 
care of the Louvre Library, and who bases his 
information upon some memoirs left by his 
father, who was librarian to Napoleon himself. 
For a lonfi time Napoleon used to carry about 
the books ne required in several boxes holding 
about sixty volumes each. These volumes, 
which were either octavo or duodecimo, stood 
upon shelves inside the boxes, which were sup- 
plied by the well-known cabinet-maker, Jacob. 
They were made of mahogany at first, but as it 
was foimd that this was not strong enough for 
the knocking about they had to sustain, 
M. Barbier had them made of oak and covered 
with leather. The inside was lined with green 
leather or velvet, and the books were bound in 
morocco. There was a catalogue for each case, 
with a corresponding number upon every 
volume, 80 that there was never a moment's 
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Aa soon M theBiqMrar had M&Mled liii head* 
rauten during m «inpaigir» ihMe oues ware 
pkoed in the looBii wliiidi wai islanded to be Itts 
•tady, together inth the portfolioe OQntaining 
hie letters and maps. In oonne of tinie, how« 
eTST) Napcdeon found that many books whieh 
he wanted to oonsolt were not inolnded in the 
ooUeotion, and upon inquiring the reason was 
informed that they woidd not fit into the oases. | 
This, of oouTse, was an answer whidh did not 
satisfy one so imperious, and, while residing at 
Bayoime in 1808 he dictated the following 
memoir, whieh was sent to M. Barbier : 

•'Bi^Foniie : JalFlT, 1806. 

''The Emperor wishes to form a tiaTeUiiiff 
librazy of a thoossnd voLmass in small 12mo and 
printed in handsome tjpo- It is his Majesty's 
Intention to have these worioB printed for his 
special use, and in order to eoonomise space, there 
is to be no margin to them. Th^ shomd contain 
from five to six hnndred pagesy and be bomid in 
coven as flexible as poMible, and with spring 
backs. There should be forty woto on religion, 
f ortj dramatio works, fraty irolmnes of epic, and 
abdj of other poetry, a hnndred aovsb, and sixfy 
volumes of history, theremaJndar being historical 
memoirB of erery period. The worioB on religion 
should includa tiie best translations of the Old and 
Kew Testament ; some of the best works by Fathers 
of the Church, the Koran, mythology; some 
seleoted treatises upon the cufferent sects whldi 
have ezerdsed the greatest influence upon history, 
such as the Aryans, the OslfiDists, and other Be- 
formers ; and the history of the Ohuroh, if it can be 
brought within the limit of forty Tdumes. Hie 
epics should be Homer, Lucan, Tssso, TiUmaqu$^ 
the Mmmads^ fte. In regard to tragedies, only 
those of Oorneills which are still in Togne, aU 
Baoine's except the Frhe» MmmHu^ the AUxtmdre 
and the Flaiimr$\ Grebillon's MadtmisU and 
Atrk €t Thye9U^ and those plays of Voltaixe 
which are still acted. The works on history should 
include the chronicles which give the best idea of 
the history of France itself, whOe Maohiavelli's 
discourse on Liyy, the JBtprit th$ Zoit, the Cfrandmr 
det Somaint, and some of Voltaire's wrifcingB may 
alK> be included in the history section. The 
noreli should of course comprise, in addition to the 
N4mo$U$ Eehi9$t Bousseau's OmfutimMj and some 
of Voltaire's stories, the best works of Fielding, 
Bichardson, and Le Sage. K.B.— OmitBousseatrs 
JmiJit and a number of useless letters, memoirs. 



each, printed in handsome Bidot tTP^ vpoB tfafti I oe imtey and d 

' wove papar. The 12mo siie takes up too much I p r ea c nt l^hts eaaMe ua ta abMk 




room, and works published in that size axe nearly 
always defeotire editions. The three thousand 
v oln iae s shoold be placed ia thirty oases, each with 
thsse shelfes^ and each shelf hoMing thfirty^thiee 
▼ofamesL This ooUeotian might be diflded into 
flve or six parts: Ist, Chronology and Universal 
History ; 2na, Ancient History by ancient vniters, 
and Andent H3story by modem writers; 3rd, 
Histcny of the Lower Empire by ancient writers, 
and EOstonr of the Lower Empire by modem 
writers ; 4th, Gksneral History, such as Voltaire's 
JRiMi; 5th, Modem History of the States of 
Europe, and of F^cance, Italy, &c. This collection 
should be made to include Strabo, and d'AnviUe's 
Oortet Jsieimm0i, the Bible, and some History of 
the Church. This is a roush outline of the Are or 
six dMrionairiiich should be csrefnlly considered 
and filled up. It woold be neoessacy to en^Ioy 
some men of letters, upon whose judgment you 
oould rely to revise anid correct utese editions, 
outtfcog out all the useless parts, such as editor's 
notes, allpassages in Greek and Latin, and leaving 
only the Inench translation, with the exception of 
a £&w works in Italian. The Emperor desires 
M. Barbienr to sketch out the plan of this lihsaiy, 
and to let him know the best and most economical 
way of Inringing out these three thousand volumes. 
When fltnishedU they mi^t be followed by as 
many more upon Natural fiistory, Travels, Ltfina* 
ture, ftc. llost of them woold be easy to ooltect, 
as 18mo edttioiM of them are aJreacN' in prtet. 
M.BarMer ia also zeq[nested to send a list of these 
works, with en>licit and detailed observations as 
to the men of letters whom he would employ, and 
an estimate as to the time and cost of the under- 
taking." 



«I have divided history iato three lartfr-.Tu 
avtt Historv, imtapr History, sad BdJ^Si 
History. AH the works are reduced to ISmoTiuid 
the dates before each title-page are thowof the 
pubUcaticn of the wcvk, its traashrtioiis sad best 

?^??"-v ^ti*^^ V^ P'^^ Sire, if thest 
details should briag ahoat the exeoottoa of ths 

P^,*®*^**** °** ^ 7^^ Majesty. Barbhe." 
" November, 109," ' ««««». 

To this report was ^ipeaded amemoraadom, 
giving the information aa to ooat and time asked 
for by theBmperor : 

''Estimate of the cost of gating the three 
Ihowaad volumes, 18mo, of the HIrtoiiea] 
lifaiary, and of the time whieh it would take. 
"In order to axskn at a fairly eiact estiinate of 
the oes( ef printing the three ttm^fimd v(dimiM,»t 
which the Historical Library isto consist, we mut 
assume either that fifty copies or a hundred oopies of 
eachworkwillbeprinted. Lithefirstca8e,theezpeiifie 
bii " 



Voltaire. The Emperor would like to have an 
annotated catalogue, with notes as to the best of 
these works ; also a statement as to what the cost of 
printing the thousand volumes wocQd be; how 
many woito of each author one vdnme would 
contain; what would be the weight of each 
volume ; how many cases, and of what dimensions, 
would be required, and how much space they would 
occupy. The Emperor would also wish M. Barbier 
to prepare, in conjunction with oae of the nuMt 
eminent geographers of the dsy, a memeir upon 
all the campaigns which took plaoe upon the 
Euphrates and against the Parthians, begianing 
with that of Orassus, down to the eighth century, 
Including those of Antony, Trajan, Julian, fto.» 
tradnffupon maps of a suitable scale the route 
taken py each army, with the ancient and modem 
names of the countries and principal towns, geo- 
graphical remarks about the territory, and an his- 
torical narrative of each expedftion taken from the 
original writers.*' 

M. Barbier sent the emperor a catalogue of 
the works asked for ; but something more urgent 
appears to have taken np his attention, for the 
project was never cairiMl out, and during the 
early parf of his residenoe at Schonbronn, the 
palace of the Emperor of Austria, near Vienna, 
he wrote, or rather dictated, the following 
memorandum to M. Barbier on the same 
■object: 

''BehasbnmB: ^one lllh, ISOS. 

''The Emperor fede more said more every day 
the ne cessltj of having a travelling library com- 
posed of historical works. His Majesfy woold like 
to hafe as many as three tfaouaaad volumes, idl 



Upon his return from the campaign in Germany, 
Napoleon reoeivedM. Barbier at fontaineblean, I 
the latter laying before him the following 
report: 

'' Beport to His Majesty the Emperor and Eing 
upon the formation of an historioa} library, 
composed of 3,000 volumes 18mo. 

" Sma, — ^Your Majesty has commanded me to 
form an HiHtorical library, composed of 3,000 
volumes 18mo., of about five hundred pagea each, 
and has deigned to indicate the genenl plan and 
principal divisions of the same. For your Majesiy's 
views to be fully carried out, it would be necessary 
either that there should be in existence someworx 
upon every part of the world which would present 



of printing and binding in calf would be £163,200 
(4,080,000 frs.), indudlng the paper and the fees 
paid to the literary men employe to reyise the 
works and correct the ptooIb. Addhig to tiuB a 
sum ef £14>900 (355,000 fta.) fcnrthe volumes bound 
Id merooeo, we arrive at a total of £177,400 
(4^486,000 fiES.). In the ssoond case, the priatiag 
and bindiBg in calf would coat £189,000 (4;7S5,000 
frs.^ including paper, &c, or £219,000 (5,475,000 
ns.) with the morocco bindingSb To each of these 
sums would have to be added £40,000 (1,000,000 
frs.) for the geographical maps, while tiie thir^ 
mahogany boxes to hold the three thousand 

volumes would cost about £400 (10,000 frs.). Thus 
the total cost would be either £817,800 (5,445,000 
frs.) or £259,400 (6,485,000 frs.), according to the 
number of copies printed. 

"With regard to the time, if I emplojed m 
eompositorB, twent7*flve literary men to make the 
emendations and to correct the proof s, 



and treatises. The same observation applies to a fisir idea of it from the industrial, civfl, poetical. 
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and lellgioua standpoint; or that eaisting w«sks 
should be aaalfBed with such skill ae to give a 
coherent and regular history. 

"At the close of the seventeenth oentarr the 
learned PuffendorC did something of the latter 
kind when he wrote his IiUrodis^tUn to the Suiory 
of ihe Frineipml Statu of Europe, This wo^ 
translated at first into French, in four duodecimo 
volumes, was considerably increased towards the 
middle of the eighteentii century, as it had then 
grown into e^(ht large quarto volumes. Meri- 
torloos as that new editfon aiay have been, the 
woA failed to satisiy the reqwuremsnto of those 
who wished to make a caiefal study of histciy. 
At about the same time» the Baglish brought out, 
upon a ameh larger scale, a l7iiMf«r«s/ Bie^ary, 
of which we have a translation in forty-five quarto 
volumes. This collection, extensive as it is, still 
is very ineompleto, for works of this kind have 
jhieviteMy the defeotof being nureafaridgeBientiH— 
skeletons which lack flesh and odonr. These 
efforts, mose or kss unsuccessful, to form a com- 
plete body of history, have doubtlsss givca your 
Majestythe idea of oolleottatf the beet works in 
existence upon each nert of toe world, and of so 
forming a Historicsl library. The appended 
cataloffue has been prepared hi conf ormily with 
this idea, at once grandiose and simple. An his- 
torical library should be the faithfu description 
of the known world. The ancients have lest us 
but a part of this description, which has, how- 
ever, been extended by modein writers, and to 
whidi hardf travellera are ever adding some new 
tract. It is n e cess a ry, therefore^ to Join nuxlem 
historisna to andent wxitem and to add the terti- 
■Mmy of travellers to that of Idstoriana. Frcm 



and a man very familiar with the praotical'detalls 
of printing to distribute the w^j^f-Ayii^iff among the 
compositors and to arrange ti&e parte as thej veie 
printed, we should get tiirouffh a volume and a 
a half per diem, or 500 volumos per annam, 
so that the work could be completed in air yean. 
If instead of printing a 100 copies, we printed 300 
and sold of! 900, these latter, at 5 frs. a voliuas, 
would bring hi £190,000 (3,000,000 frs.). 



«i 



"November, ISOQ." 

M. Barbier*s catalogue, with ite different 
specimens executed at the Imprimerie Imperiale, 

I to show the 8hiq>e and size of the volumes, and 
extraote on wove paper of Baron de St. Croix's 
I ^apafasn (hriiique ae$ HittorieM (T Alexandre, was 
exaoBiined with mnoh interest by the Emperor, 
bat whether, beeanse tiie coat mghtened him, 
or becanse he detected in M. Barfoier's report 
an undereorveBt of saroaam, he let the matter 
drm and contented himself irith the more 
mooest library which he had been, as described, 
in the habit or taking with him before. It is 
intereatinff, however, to note how, even in a 
matter of thai ktadi, Napoleon'a '* vaulting 
aoabition o'erleaped itself." 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Twa ElngUeh HhuhaUd Magaadne this month 
seems scarcely to come np to ite usual level of 
excellence. Apart from the two continued 
storiea— Mr. Bret Harte*s quaint and piota- 
resque " A Ship of '49 " ana Hugh Conway's 
" A Family Aflair " — ^there is no very striking 
artide in the number, and in the illustrations 
we note some falling off from the accustomed 
inish. Mr. J. £. Panton*s paper, " Highways 
and Byways," deals in an interesting way with 
Sussex scenery, and has some fairly good illus- 
trations by Mr. G. E. Wilaon. 1^. Archibald 
Forbes, mider the title "Interviewed by an 
Emperor," teHathe story of a oonversation he 
had with the late Czar, under somewhat pecnlisr 

, .., . .„ ^ _ oircumstanoes. We must not forget to mention 

ItDiadaaphiny of fima loqr to trefaimdred pages J ^Ws combination should result a Ipiowledge of eac^ Walter Crane's pen-and-pendl poem, ss 
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weniyeidlit, ^'TheSiienB Three '^—Tenes of 
Ui owSt AOOomiNniied with » romiing oonmient 
of imsgiaaitve detigiu on Ihe bormn of the 
pAjes-wldoli is rery pleattug, thongh ii has 
not qoite the graoe and 60110007 of the author's 
"Thoo^ts in • Hammock," whioh appeared 
lome time ago in the same magazine. 

Book-Lore keeps np its interest, and is really 
in addition of aistnkct vahte to onr resoiEraes. 
The article in the April nnmber, whioh is likely 
to prove most permanently nsefnl, is that by 
Mr. W. EL Axon on •♦ Bnrton's Books,'*^ Burton, 
of course, being not '* I>emocritiis Jnmor/' but 
Xstbaniel Chronoh. It would hare been well to 
iaaert a reference to Dr. Bliss's Catalogue of 
these books in Appendiz Till, to the Bdiqmae 
Btamumae. We observe an announoement in 
the BiWophiU^B Kakndar that it is pr^osed to 
leprinttwo works by Piyne Fisher. We have 
not had an opportunity of Terifyxng Wood's 
liatemeiit in tne Aihenae Oooontefue» (Life of 
Mer] to the effect that one of these works was 
"mostly taken from Stew's Survev, and the 
other from Bugdale's St. PotiTtf," but it may 
■re disappointment and useless labour to eaU 
ittention to it in time. We suspect that Payne 
Fiaher 'was not much better than a bookmaker. 

Aftkb a very successful and useful life of 
thirteen years, under the able guidance of Mr. 
Jtmee Burgess, the Indian Antiquarv has 
entered upon a new series, to be conducted 
Older the editorship of Mr. Fleet and Oapt. 
T^^e. These names are suflSdent guarantee 
thit the Tery valuable work hitherto carried 
on in its pages in the directions of folk-lore 
ind of inscriptions will be as fully cared for in 
th& future ; and we venture to hope that room 
my be found for a considerable niunber of 
n4 papers as that by Prof. Whitney in the 

JinlBiunber of the new series — ^papers, that is, 
tbt deal more with the results that may be 
jithered, or the conclusions that may be | 
resehed, from facts already recorded. The 
Rcordmg of facts, even of isolated facts, a]^art 
frnn the weighing and sifting of them, is a 
inoitneoeesaryprehminary to historical enquiry. 
Bat it is, after all, only a means to the ena ; 
tad readers are apt to tire of d^ details if they 




HIBTOBY, ETC. 

Das Ittka-Bflioli. BeitcSoe nir 
iohte d. Ealserth. TSLiuatimhTiyii. 
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Jfloa; Manifee. MM. 
nnwiii i M i , H. Die SMitanff dar dentaaben Univanl- 

titen nun Baaelar Komdl a. Uur Antall an der 
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W. Saoar. Kaasaniaohea tTrknndenlnioh. 1. Bd. 

l.Abth. Beatrb.y.W.flaaer. WiaelMMlaB.-Niadiier. 
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Marion Wing^eld and Sir Thomas Posthumus 
Hob]by." Is it credible that while Camden was 
writing, children were being baptized with 
double Christian names so commonly that 
twenty years later four of 149 common troopers 
would be bearing them? Havine just com- 
pleted my Calfflicuu: of the Fines for Norfolk, 
m which Lynn is, and to which cotmty most of 
^ ^„„_. «,_, ^, ^,_,^ ^^ surnames in the Hst clearly beloog, I can 

'^^^'T^^^iJSril'!^'''^ ^^ ^*^ ^^<^ «^t during this period,'^and for very 
Obbonioob rimto dea deniien Boia de TolMe a* da many years after, not one of all the thousands 
ria\«akmderBBDA«nei>ar]fiaAiabea. EdUtoata 
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Habtxo, B. Die ZerstOmngan d. Banholaea dnrah 
JPilsa. I. Der ilohte Hanaaatiwamm (MamUna 
Vt.), Berlin: Spriager. 4M. 
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laotviaaiia Fr.). Berlin: Si 
EOHL, F. F. Die Qattunjsen 
Antomm. Wian. 4 M7 



Datored essays. We heartihr congratulate Mr. 
Boi^eas on the success ox an undertaking 
tttended with so many difficulties as the start- 
ing of a learned periodical in India must neces- 
anly be, and we trust that the students of 
Indian history, in Europe as weU as in the 
East, win extend to the new editors a fuU 
measure of their support and assistance. 
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BiAsn, P. V. DyAna Aanra. Ahnra MaadA a. die 
AanrM. Stodlan v. Yeranoha anf dam Gablete 
alt-lndogaraiao. Bellgionageaohidhte. Halle : Nie- 
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. as^gfaBentoatofiao. FIrenae: Baaaoni. 4L. 

LA^mAoat. p. p. Paol aabatiar. Paris: Fisob- 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

DSATH OF 0BOMWELL*a SOlf. 

Loadoa: Maioh 8I# ISSSw 
I think the fact which I pointed out some 
years ago, and which is referred to by Prof. 
Gkurdiner in your last issue, viz., that in the Ust 
of 149 names of " those who joined us at the 
sieg^ of Lynn " [1((43], no less thsuti /our double 
Ohristian names occur, vis., Thomas Christiaii 
Lowger, Price Stephen Bead, William Yalentine 
Thurton, and Peter A. Money, will after all be 
the hardest nut for believers in The Squire Fapere 
to crack. Camden, writing in 1623 {Rematiu^ 
p. 44), says: ^c^ut two Christian names are 
rare in England l^d I only remember now His 
Majesty, and, 'i^inons private men, Thomas 



of persons whose names occur in them bears a 
double Christian name. Nor is there a single 
example in the Subsidv Bolls of a large 
Norfolk Hundred I have just printed. 

If Mr. Aldis Wright wants stronger proof of 
the fact that The Squire Papers are forgeries, 
let him criticaUy examine (i^id no one is more 
competent than he to do so) the expressions 
"put up with," " I shall be cross," " mind and 
come on," " shamoy leather," " playing fox," 
and " tussle," and let us know wnether all, or 
any, of them were in use in 1643. 

It is surprising that the ridiculous story 
which introauced the Squire forgeries to Car- 
lyle should have taken hun in. The '* unknown 
correspondent," who is said to have been so 
crassly ignorant of the state of literary and 
prublic feeling as to imagine that the publica- 
tion of the Ironside's ''journal of 200 fo. pp." 
would so terriblv shook tiie susoeptibilitiM of 
the inhabitants of the cathedral town in whic^ 
he Hved, is, though he writes to Carlyle " in a 
rugged . . • and rather peculiar dislect," suffi- 
ciently a scholar and an antiquary to be able to 
« rush up to town" and accurately transcribe 
thirty-five letters of the none too easy hand of 
theperiod. 

Tfds inconsistent descendant of the Squire 
family is said to have resided, ''he and his," 
for 300 years under the shadow of a cathedral 
city. Arom the context, there is little doubt 
that Norwich is meant by this ; but I shall be 
surprised if it can be shown tiiat any family 
named Squire resided there or in any other 
cathedral city for anvthing like 300 years. 
Again, in a letter datea 1642 Cromwell is sup- 
posed to refer to certain velvets which had 
come over from Italy to London in Squire's 
father's ship, and to order " twenty pieces " 
worth for his (Cromwell's) wife. How is this 
consuitent with the Squires having been "300 
years in a Cathedral City," and can anything 
be more ridiculous than to suppose that Crom- 
well would waste such a sum in frippery for 
his wife at such a time ? 

The real fact is that Carlyle's forte was not 
in weighing evidence. Anything that fitted 
in with his views was welcomed and worked 
into narrative. For example, Oomwell's al- 
leged " Boyal descent " from the Stewarts, a 
most impudent fabrication, was swallowed 
whole by bim, while the muddle he makes of 
Cromweil*s paternal descent is inexplicable. 

The secret historv of the hoax (which it 
undoubtedly was) I take to be this. Some 
one, irritated by the offensive way in which 
Carlyle was perpetually nuling agaiust and 
sneering at all antiquarian work, '* Dryas- 
dust prmting Souroes," and so forth, deter- 
mined to give him a lesson, and concocted the 
whole affidr within a few months after the 
publioation of the first edition of the Letters. 
That this "some one " was an East Anglian, and 
a fairly able antiquary, few will doubt, and I am 
nearly sure I can identify him. Mr. Aldis 
Wright informs us that he holds a letter 
addressed by the owner of the diary to Carlyle. 
Is he under the same vow of secrecy as Carlyle 
was, and so iprevented from prmting and show- 
ing it in the interests of historical truth ? 

Walter Byb. 

P.S. — Should not the believers in Comet 
Squire, striotly speaking, prove tiie easUtence 
of such a person fiom eactraneoas sooroes f 
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A WOBD WABTSD, 

CtottriDgton : MtfchM, 1886. 
In these days when so mnoh original work 
first sees the light in tiiie pages of scientific 
jieriodicals or in uie Transadians of Societies, and 
when such payment as the author receives often 
consists solely of a few copies of his paper 
separately printed off for distribution among 
his Mencis or fellow workers, the want is felt 
of an Bnglish word to designate such private 
impressions. Our Continental neighbours have 
adopted appropriate phrases, but we possess no 
ISnfflish equivalent for the French Urage dpart, 
or the Cbrman SepanUahdrttck, The resources of 
our langna^ ought not to be unequal to the 
task of coining a suitable term. The words 
"proof," "slip," or "pull" might do if they 
were not already otherwise appropriated, and 
" private impression " is a phrase rather than 
a word, llnless some of your readers can 
suggest something better I would propose the 
coinage and adoption of the word ** oeprint," 
which would follow the model of "reprint" 
and " imprint," which we already possess. 

Isaac Tatlob. 



that single fact alone have reason to congratu- 
late the Executive Committee most heartily. 
These volumes contain a vast amount of informa- 
tion on various subjects, more or less definitely 
connected with fisn and fisheries, both home 
and foreign. They consist of three volumes of 
handbooks, four of papers read and discussed 
at the different conferences held during the 
Exhibition, four volumes of prize essays, one 
containing the official reports and statistical I prodigious, that the destruction effected by the 



affirmed with oonfidenoe that the most impor- 
tant sea fisheries — such as the cod fishery, the 
herring fishery, and the mackerel fishery-lare 
inexhaustible. And I have this conviction 
on the grounds— first, that the multitude 
of these fishes is so inconceivably great that 
the number of catch is relatively insigiuflcant; 
and secondly that the magnitude of the de- 
structive agencies at work upon them 
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AS AN AaBIGTTLTUKAL YEBB. 
Uverpool : March IS, 1686. 
Beading IS^. Archer's note on this word as 
it occurs in Coriolanus suggested at once to me 
that the word might be of similiar formation 
to dofft dofit dowse {dowse the glim = put out 
the light), dowp {dotvp the door = fasten the 
door), &c., sixnilar, but with its component 
parts in reverse order, and be really a con- 
tracted form of in-do. It then occurred to me 
that einthun (which I had never, to my know- 
ledge, Yuet with) would be a very natural form 
in German; and in Thieme's German-English 
Dictionary I found the word with the meanings 
''to put in; to put up, to shut in; to 
lay in." It therefore seems to me quite 
possible that the dialects have here preserved 
a word which has dropped out of the literary 
language. 

Having Dyoe's Shakspere at hand, I naturaUy 
looked to see whether ne had anything on the 
subject of the passage in CoriolanuSy and found 
a long note, wnich, after enumerating sevend 
suggested emendations of the passaee, quotes 
from the Bev. W. B. Arrowsmith: **The 
shallowest Glostershire or Herefordshire auc- 
tioneer is competent to verify the old reading "; 
and two advertisements ht>m the Hereford 
Times of January 23, 1858, announcing the 
sale by auction of " three well- ended hay-ricks, 
three excellent well-ended wheat-ricks," &c., 
and *'a rick of well-ended hay." This last 
example shows conclusively that the participle 
applies to the hay, and not to the rick. 

B. M'LnrrooK. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Boyftl Instltatioa: General 



MOITDAT, ApiU 6, 6 pjn 
Monthly M««Biifir. 

8 i>.m. Inventors' Institixte. 
ToxSDAT, April 7, 7 p.m. Bodety of Axx)hiteots. 
WEDireSDAT, April 8, S p.m. Ifioroaoopioal : 



New 



Flosonles," by Dr. G. T. Hodson: "Stniotare of 
the Diatom SheU"— **81Uoiou8 FUmo too thin to 
show 



a broken BcUre," by 
mentons Projeotlons of DiAtonis." 



Dr. J. D. Oox; " KU»- 
b7Hr.H.MiUa; 
Bxhlbltion ox Noberf b Diamonds. 
FanuT, April 10, 7.80 p.m. Civil Bngineen : Stadents^ 
MeeitJnff, **Kadhin6S for Cmahinff Stone and othor 
atoriali," by Mr. 8. Tomlinson. 
8 p.m. Quekett Mloroeoopioal Ohib. 
8 p.m. New Shakspexe. 



SCIENCE. 

The Fisheries ExhihiUon Literahtre. In 14 vols. 
(Clowes.) 

If the Ghreat International Fisheries Exhibition 
of 1883 resulted in nothinfi; more than the 
production of the fourteen octavo volumes of the 



Prof. Huxley, in his address at the opening 
conference, sounded the key-note on this sub- 
Fisheries Rdiibition literatore, one would in [ ject when he said, '* I believe that it may be 



tables, one the official catalogues and jury 
reports, and lasUy we hare a concluding 
volume containing a carefully prepared analy- 
tical index to the whole, whicm must, doubtless, 
represent months of laborious work, and which 
forms a very desirable, and indeed a very 
necessary, feature in the publication. It is not 
possible, in the space allowed in these columns, 
to do more them give a very general idea of the 
whole work. I will select one or two questions 
which more immediately concern the all-impor- 
tant subject of the sea fisheries of our own 
coasts, a subject which absorbs in its commercial 
value all others of a kindred nature. Mr. 
Spenoer Walpole, in his admirable official 
report, tells us that the British fishermen draw 
at least £10,000,000 a year from the seas which 
surround these islands, and that, in this respect. 
Great Britain heads the Hst of the fisheries of 
tiie world ; that the fisheries of the United 
States follow with an annual take worth 
£8,660,000, and that Bussia occupies the third 
place with a produce worth £5,250,000. 
Oysters are. said to be probably the most 
viduable product drawn from the sea; the 
oyster harvest in the United States being worth 
£2,750,000 a year. The value of the products 
of the sea is not, however, to be estimated 
in a flfUMiAiiil point of view alone : we must have 
especial regard to its value as wholesome 
food to the people who consume it. A 
plentiful supply of nourishing fish food to our 
teeming populations, at a moderate cost, is one 
of the great national problems of the day. 
Owinff to the immense demand for fish food, 
and the facilities which our railways afford for 
its distribution, the price of most kinds of sea 
fish has risen, and it is a matter of daily com- 
plaint that some kinds of fish have risen enor- 
mously in price to the consumer the last few 
years. Some people endeavour to refer tiie 
high prices to a comparative scarcity of fish 
food, which alleged scarcity they attribute to 
the destructive use of the trawl and, what they 
call, the wanton waste caused by the capture 
of young fishes by shrimpers and others. For 
my own part, I do not believe that the fish of 
the sea are less abundant now than formerly. 
Having spent considerable time for some years 
at Brixham, Qiimsby, and other trawline sta- 
tions, and having frequentiy accompanied the 
trawlers and interrogated fishermen at various 
parts of our coasts, I feel quite certaiu of the 
soundness of the conclusions arrived at by Pro- 
fessor Huxley and the gentiemen who were 
associated with him as Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the sea fisheries of the 
United Kingdom in 1866. Their report dis- 
tinctiy negatives the supposition of a decreas- 
ing supply. Mr. Spenoer Walpole, in a chapter 
on "^e Possible Exhaustion of Fisheries'* 
(vol. TJii. p. 132), writes : 

" I am anxious to point out that, so fiir as sea fish 
are oonoemed, all the great countries of the world 
are practicaUy proceeding on the hypothesis that 
the fisheries are inexhaustible. Britain, the United 
States, Russia, France, Canada, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Newfoundland— these, andabnosteveiy other 
countiy, are annually endeavouring to catch more 
fish, and none of them — or none of them with one 
exception — are taking any steps to show that they 
beheve sea fisheries to be capable of exhaustion." 



fishermen cannot sensibly affect the death rate. 
An instance of the extraordinary prolific nature 
of fish may be seen in the cod fishery of the 
Lofibden Islands, when the fish approach tho 
shores in the form of what the natives e&i\ 
" codmountains," — shoals of densely-packed fish 
120 to 180 feet in vertical thickness. Acootd- 
iog to Professor Sars, the ood are so thick 
together that "the fishennen who use lines 
can notioe how the weight, before it leaches 
the bottom, is constantly knocking against the 
fish." The objection to the trawl as a destruc- 
tive agent in the spawn of fishes generally wUl 
vanish on a moment's refiection ; for the trawl 
works on the ground; but many of our sea 
fishes arei^ow known to emit their spawn in the 
water ; which spawn often floats and under* 
goes development near the surface. Professor 
Sars in a fetter, with which he was good 
enough to favour me, in 1882, writes : 

" Hie general result of my investigations in this 
way points to that remarkable fact that the eggs and 
fry of most of our sea fishes develop floating in 
the sea near the surface, as had been first ascer- 
tained to be the case with the cod, and that the 
deposition of the spawn on the bottom must on 
the whole be regarded as an exception to the 
general rule.'* 

Again, the areas fished bear a very small 
proportion to the areas over which the trawl 
seldom, if ever works. I was often struck when 
out trawling to see so few smacks working 
near, or anywhere in siglat of the inwl in 
whic^ I was myself, '* ^uocumque aspicias 
nihil est nisi pontus et aer," is perfectly true 
in the North Sea, where for three days I saw 
not more than three smacks of the trawling 
fleet from Hull and Qrinisby. If we wish to 
have more abundant fish food we must 
mult^ly our machinery for catching it. As 
the Duke of Edinburgh has said, '* Instead of 
looking upon any unprovement of the means 
of capture as tending to exterminate the 
species, I am rather disposed to welcome it as 
the possible producer of an increased supi^y of 
fish for the benefit of our teeming population." 
(Vol. iv., p. 78). 

The question of fish as food, as Sir Henry 
Thompson remarks, was the chief motive for 
brinnng together that comprehensive coUectiou 
of afi matters relating to fisn and fisheries which 
interested so many thousands of visitors durins 
its exhibitioiL Fish as food is ''the essential 
and practical expression of the entire organisa- 
tion ' ' which that exhibition presented. 

The subject has been a^nirably discussed 
by Sir<H. Thompson, one of our most eminent 
surgeons. Speaking of the composition of fish 
as compared to that of meat, he writes : 

' ' Notwithstanding that the fish is an inhabitant of 
water, and cannot live out of it, the proportion of 
that element in the animal's structure exceeds 
only by a small amount the proportion which is 
present in land animals. In other words, the 
solid constituents of fish as a dass, and tiiere ate 
important exceptions here and there, are but little 
less in weight than those which the flesh of cattle 
contains." 



So that, after all, the expreeaioii, " fish is watery 
food '* does not appear to be Justified b;^ facts. 
However, there is great difference in the 
nutritive properties of difiBerent species, as well 
as in those of the same fish, aocording to the 
time of year, the nature of its acquirable food 
and other circumstances. The fat in fish varies 
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conadembly. It is less than one pound in the 

himdzed in sole, whiting and hadaook» turbot, 

cod ^without liyer) and doiy. The herrinff 

oontams seven pounds of fat in the hundred. 

There are twelye or more in the salmon, fifteen 

or sixteen in the mackerel, and as muoh as 

thirty in the eel. ** In all these it is dispersed 

throughout the body; but some fish haye it 

lirgely stored in the liyer, as in the ood, skate, 

red mullet, &c., and where muoh fat is present 

the amount of water is diminished in a 

ooirespondiDg ratio." On the current opinion 

that a fish diet contains certain elements which 

adapt it in an especial manner to renovate the 

bram. Sir H. Thompson remarks : 

" Then is no foundation whatever for this view : 
the value of fish to the brain- worker is due simply 
to the facts already referred to : viz., that it oon- 
taiofl, in smaller proportion than meat, those 
materials which, taxen abundantly, demand much 
physical labour for their complete consumption, 
and which, without thia, proouce an unhealthv 
condition of body, more or leas incompatible with 
the easy and active ezerdse of the functions of the 
btain.'^ 

Sir H. Thompson draws attention to the fact 
that it is the fashion to eat only a few well-known 
species of fish, that the Hst of fish in general 
demanded by the public is too restricted, and that 
the force of haoit has led to a conventional 
usage which limits greatly and disadvontage- 
oiufy the variety of fish which would other- 
wise arrive at uie market. He instances tJie 
"wolf -fish," or cat-fish {Anarrhicas lupua), 
which is practically unknown to ninety-nine 
oat of every hundred London housekeepers. 
Owin^ to its ferocious and ugly appearance it 
ia not in much estimation as food; but I can 
testify to the superior quality of its fiesh, and 
endorse Sir H. Thompson's verdict. The queer 
<"* ogly aspect of a fish acts veiy strongly, but 
▼cry absurdly, on the mind ox the cautious 
firftiah public, and this is true quite as much in 
the case of the poor as in that of the wealthier 
classes. " Eh, Mr. So-and-so ! " said an old 
woman, who had been for some minutes in- 
tently observing a John Dory in a fishmonger's 
shop in Wellington, to the worthy proprietor, 




iger. " xne gentlefolk 
are very fond of this fish.'^ « Mav be," the old 
woman answered, " for them gentlefolk will ate 
anything ! " 

I con only repeat that these volumes are a 
perfect storehouse of information on matters 
relating to fish and fisheries, and that both in 
srrangement, type, and general eet-up they 
leave nothing to be desired, and ao crodit to 
the well-known publishers, Messrs. W. Clowes 
& Sons, to the literary superintendent, Mr. Tren- 
dell, and to the executive committee. 

W. Houghton. 



Ai^e$ia: the Sacred Books of the Parsis. 
Edited by Karl F. Qeldner. Published 
under the patronage of the Secretary of State 
for India in Gounod. I. Tasna, Fasciculus I. 
(Stuttgart: Eohlhammer.) 

Ths appearanoe of the first part of a revised 
edition of the original text of their sacred 
books is an oocurrence upon which the 
I^arsi community may well be congratulated. 
They are fortunate, not only in the fact 
that the arduous task of revision has 
been undertaken by an Avesta scholar so 
thoroughly competent as Prof. Geldner, of 
Tubinrai, but also in the circumstance that 
several of their most eminent men have ven- 
tured to send their most valuable MSS. to 
Europe, in order to assist him in his work. 
When Westergaard, thirty-three years ago, 
^^egan to pubUsn the first complete edition of 
^ Avesta tezti» he had to oonmie his attention 



to the MSS. then in Europe. Fortunately, 
these included a few of the best and oldest 
MSS. extant, which had been brought from 
India by Anquetil, Ghiise, Bask, and others at 
various times ; so that Westergaard (who was a 
very judicious and careful Sanskrit scholar) was 
able to prepare a very correct edition of the 
texts of the Avesta, the language of which is 
closely allied to Sanskrit. Shortly after the 
publication of the first part of Westergaard's 
edition, Spiegel began to publish another 
edition of some of the principal texts, which, 
being accompanied by a Pahlavi translation and 
commentary written before the Muhammadan 
conquest of Persia, has also been much used by 
Avesta scholars. As Westergaard's edition has 
been long out of print, and considerable pro- 
gress has been made of late years in the study 
of the Avesta, the new and revised edition 
undertaken by Geldner is much wanted, and 
scholars will be specially interested in noting 
the extent of revision that has been found 
necessary and practicable. In his previous 
extensive studies of Avesta texts the editor has 
frequently suggested emendations of metrical 
passages, for me sake of improving the metre ; 
but such emendations are always a very hazard- 
ous form of criticism, and can rarely meet with 
general acceptance. The Avesta scholar will, 
tnerefore, be elad to find that Prof. Geldner, in 
his revised edition of the texts, evidently con- 
fines his attention to the text of the MSS. as he 
finds them, and merely selects the most plausi- 
ble readings from the actual variants, or in 
accordance with parallel x>Msages. As, at the 
same time, he gives nearly all the variants in the 
notes, he places in the hands of his readers all 
the existing materials for forming their own 
opinions. The number of MSS. consulted by 
Geldner for settling the text of the Tasna, has 
been about four times as many as were accessible 
to Westergaard, and their average quality 
about the same. In fact, unless some 
unusuaUy good MS. be discovered hereafter 
in Persia (where the existence of anything so 
important is altogether unsuspected), there is 
every reason to believe that no material im- 
provement of the texts now publishing can be 
expected in the future from MS. sources. By 
far the greater number of the alterations in the 
text, "w^oh affect about one-twelfth of the 
words, are slight amendments in orthography, 
though occasionally changing the meaning to 
some extent. The size of the work is consider- 
ably enlarged, forty-two pages of Wester- 
gaurd's edition being increased to seventy-four, 
but this is chiefly due to the great number of 
variants recorded. The introduction, in which 
the MSS. will be reviewed and the principles 
of textual criticism and orthography adopted 
will be explained, is deferred to the last part of 
the work, which will also contain several 
texts, more or less fragmentary, that have not 
been previously edited. In the meantime, the 
reader is supplied with sufficient information 
to enable him to fully appreciate the critical 
notes, by means of a temporary preface to this 
first fasciculus. The work is well and correctly 
printed with the Copenhagen type, and, .when 
completed in the same style, there can be no 
doubt that it will long continue to be the 
standard edition of the original texts of the 
sacred books of the Parsis. E. W. West. 
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OK A ''BHAUMATAKTRA.' 

To avert the evil influences of Mars (Bhaumaf 
Ai^araka) a Hindu engraves the names of this 
planet in a diagram [yaiUra) on a copper plate, 
and worships the diagram in his house. One 
of these yantratf obtamed in Mdlw&, ha& been 
published by Dr. Hultsch in the Indian AnU^ 
quary for May 1884, pp. 138-9. Another, 



obtained by my father, about forty years 
ago, from a gentleman who got it in 
Benares, has recently come into my pos- 
session. The plate is nearly 7} inches square, 
inscribed with an equilateral triangle, which, 
a^ain, is subdivided into twenty-one equilateral 
triangles, each containing, in good N&gari cha- 
racters, the m^tio syllame Om, a name of the 
planet Mars in the dat. sg., tiie noun namah 
** adoration," and, lastly, a numeraL At the 
edges of the plate are the words for eight 
weapons, in the accusative singular. The con- 
tents of the twenty-one triangfes are as follows : 

Om Mazigalaya namaA 1. 

Om Bhumiputraya namaA 2. 

Om i2inahurtre namaA 3. 

Om Dhanapradaya namaA 4. 

Om Sthiraoanaya namaA 5. 

Om Mahakayaya namaA 6 

Om Sarvakarmavarodhakaya 7. 

Om Lohitaya namaA 8. 

Om Lohitakshaya namaA 9. 

Om Samagana : : pakaraya (two letters ille- 

gible) namaA 10. 
Om Dharatmajaya namaA 11. 
Om Kujaya namaA 12. 
Om Bhaumaya namaA 13. 
Om Bhutidaya namaA 14. 
Om Bhuminandanaya namaA 15. 
Om A[f^]garakaya namaA 16. 
Om Tamaya namaA 17. 
Om Sarvarogapaharakaya namaA 18. 
Om Yrish^ikaitre namaA 19. 
Om Ymhtyapahartre namaA 20. 
Om Sarvak&maphalapradaya namaA 21. 

The eight weapon-names on the margins are 
^Aar^m, ^aktim (spear), gulam (pike), dhanuk 
(bow), faram (arrow), gadam (dub), vanufam, 
and a word ending in -anam or -anam. These 
names do not occur on the Malwa plate ; and in 
No. 10 Dr. Hultsch gives 8drn(tgdnaya[nn]pd' 
[ka]rdya, addinsr that he is unable to explain 
this word. In No. 20 he has Vrishtiharire. 

In No. 1 Maiigala (*' propitious ") is an 
euphemistic name for Mars. The names in 
Nos. 2, 11, 12, 13, and 15 mean ** son of the 
earth ; B»naAarfr» (No. 3) means " debt- 
destroyer," as FruA^opoAar^' (No. 20) means 
<* rain-destroyer." lama (No. 17) is elsewhere 
used as a name for Saturn. As to the weapon- 
names, I shall be grateful if any SandcritiBt 
will explain ghard and va/rada. 

Whitlet Stokbs. 



SOME POINTS m CELISH GBAIOCAB, 
UniverBity College, Liverpool : Ifaroh 80, 1885. 

Allow me to make a few remarks in reference 
to one or two grammatical questions raised by 
Prof. Bhys, in his interesting review of Stokes 
and Windisch's Irish Texts. 

First as to TnSit and aochmacM. Here, while 
adopting Windisch's reading, I would follow 
Bhys's translation. I do not beHeve in tiie 
reading mother, because such forms in -ther 
are very rare in the old language, and would 
certaLoly never have been abbreviated in a 
way wHch is employed in very late MSS. only. 
I therefore prefer, with Windisch, to treat the 
compendium as non-existent. Now, mSit a$ 
sochmacht is a gloss to the words etiamai plen^ 
issime videat (xmima)^ and means *' as much as it 
is well able.'' MSit, followed by a relative 
clause, is of frequent occurrence, and answers 
to the Latin quantum or qtunn maadmey and 
aochmac?U (for sochumacht Z* 863) is an adjective 
meaning "having good or ^at power," 
Thus, caisin sochmachty gl. 98, does not mean 
mit gutem Auge, hnt fdhig zu seken, caisin being 
an oblique form of the iimnitive caisiu. 

Lastly, in corroboration of what Prof. Bhvs 
savB about the impersonal passive forms of the 
substantive verb m the Oeltio languages, the 
Middle-Irish form hda may be quoted, which 
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generally, though -wrcmgly, taken to be an 
actire form. It is a Sd. sg. pret. pass, formed 
like tancaa ventom est, aecnaa, e(mnea$, fto., 
forms which have sprang np by analog to -i 
I, to which ozuy they originally 



and -4 stems, 
belong. 
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THS HITTmS Ain> THB " PIChl!AIL." 

London: liwoh tt, ISBS. 

Bosellini, in his great work on the monn- 
ments of ancient Bgypt, claims to have faith- 
fully reproduced from the wall-oiGhire at Aboo 
Bimbel the painting of a battle between the 
Egyptians and the Ehita (una haUaglia tra gli 
Egiziani e lo stesw popolo Seek), This represen- 
tation he fiives in voL 1, plate oiii. In this 
picture the Egyptians are to be seen contend- 
mg in their ^luiots with enemies whose hair 
appears in two very distinot fashions* Some 
have the hair long, and fallinr over the 
shoulders, while others appear with the orown 
of the head shaven, ezoe^ a sinsle look or pig- 
taiL The latter class is the less nnmerons, 
and, on the whole, the pig-tsiled wairiors may 
be rep^arded as the masters or saperiors of those 
weaimg long and abundant hair. Bat as, 
according to the Egyptian representations, 
these were by no means the only foshions 
adopted or practised by the Ehita warriors, 
that of wearmg a dose cap, without, appa- 
rentiy, either tm pig-tail or flowing hair, bemg 
the most frequent, it might seem not unlikely 
that the pig-tuled riders in the chariots were 
allies whom tiie Khita had summoned to their 
aid from some remote country. But, in pre- 
paring for my recent lectures at the British 
Museum, I chanced to observe that there is, on 
the monuments obtained from Jerablfts, dear 
evidence of kings or other persons in authority 
wearing the pie-tail. This is most oonspiouous 
in two examines on the so-called '* doorway 
inscripticm,'' though there is another example 
on what, for the sake of distinotiont I mav 
speak of as " the rounded pillar insariptkm. 
In all three cases the symbol of dignitj or 
authority, the conical cap, is worn, and m>m 
beneath this comes out behind the pig-taiL 
On the two monuments in question there are 
also other heads without either the conical cap 
or the pig-tail. These are, it may be pre- 
sumed, as on the Egyptian painting, the heads 
of persons occupying an inferior and subordi- 
nate position. 

We commonly assodate the custom of wear- 
ing the pig-tul espedallv with the Chinese, 
though the Chinese adopted it from the Manchu 
Tartars at a comparativdy recent period. When 
and whence the Tartars aerived it is altogether 
unknown. In the absence of such knowledge 
it is a probable inference from the facts just 
mentioned that, at a period antecedent to that 
of any Scythian or Tartar invasion recorded in 
history, men of the Tartar or a cosnate stock 
gainea the supremacy at Carohemiui, for tins 
in all probability was the andent dty which 
occupiea the site of Jerabliis. The ruling caste 
would seem, however, to have kept themsdves 
distinct, and not to have imposed their customs 
and usages on the subject population. At 
least thev did not enforce the snaving of the 
head or llie wearing of the pig-tail. 

The facts to which I have thus directed 
attention are curious and interesting; and it 
seems not unlikely that they may suggest an 
explanation of some of those perplexing pheno- 
mena presented by Hittite personal and local 
names, which have been discussed ^Bmgseh 
and by Prof. Sayce. Words like AAtto-Mro, 
** prince of the Khita,*' with the genitive stand- 
ing first, would be conformable to the Mongol 
idiom. But the use of sudi forms would be 
consistent with the popular lanynage in any 
Tdaoe remafaiing esaenlully Semitic, if it had 
bem^sach before. Thomas TnsB. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

EabIiT this month (simultaneously with the 
issue of tiie (German edition by their Berlin 
house), Messrs. Asher & Co. wm publish an 
English translation by Prof. Keane of Dr. 
Emil Biebeck's work on The Chittagong Hill 
Tribes. The book embodies the results of a 
journey made by the author in 1882 among 
the peoples inhabiting this little-known border- 
land of East BengaL The text occupies 
eighty-four pases l^ge folio, and is accom- 
panied by a urge number of woodcuts and 
zinc etchings, a cdoured map, two diromo- 
lithographs, and nineteen phototype plates. 



MB« T. BiTDDIICAir JOHHBTOir, of 

has published a eheet containing a map of 
Afghanistan, together with four smaller maps 
of BuroTO, Asia, South Western Asia, and 
India. The special features of the map of 
Afghanistan are the eeneral deamess of the 
outlines, and the effective manner in which the 
mountabis are shaded, both of whidi involve 
some loss of accuracy. For example, the Kabul 
river is represented as bein^ absdutelv larger 
than the Indus, giving the impression ttstt it is 
navigaUe from Attcwk to Jalalabad. The 
actual ndghbourhood of Penjdeh seems to have 
been carefully copied from the map of the 
Indian survey. The statistical inlormation 
printed on the inside fold is to the point. 

Pbof. Meutb, of Tokio, who has been engaged 
for several years in studying the phenomena of 
earthquakes in the Japanese inlands, has pub- 
lished an daborate paper on this subject, whidi 
occupies an entire number of the TnuMficUone 
of the SeismdLogioal Sodety of JecpeoL. In this 
paper he records 887 earthquakes which were 
observed in North Japan between October 
1881 and October 1883. The memoir is illus- 
trated by a series of small maps, diowing the 
areas that have been shaken by the difGarent 
earthquakes. One of the most interesting 
results of this inquiry is the fact that 84 per 
oent. of the disturbances oru;iBated beneath the 
ocean, or along the seaboarcU 

The Elements of Animal Biology is the title 
of a new work in prei>aration hy Prof. Adam 
Sedgwick, of Trini^Oollegej Cambridge. It is 
intended to serve as an introduction to the 
study of animal morphology and phydology, 
and will diortiv be published by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnensdidn & Co. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Turn work which Mr. Whitiey Stokes ;^ 
undertaken for the Philological Societies of 
London and Cambridge comprises not only (as 
stated in the Aoadjbicy for March 21, p. 210) 
the Old-Irish glosses on the MSS. of Prisdan 
and Beda at Carlsruhe, but also the glosses on 
the ninth century Codex Paulinus at Wurxburg, 
which have been published incompletdy and 
inaccuratdy by Prot. Zimmer, Berlin, 1881. 
Mr. Stokes will add an English verdon and an 
index verhorum. An amusing instance of the 
untrustworthiness of JZimmer's book occurs in 
p. 234, where the Hebrew m*raAefeti[i (MS. 
mere/eth) is made into two Latin words (in ere) 
and one Irish (feth). 

At a meetinff of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
dty Philological . Association on Januarv 9. 
Mr. M. Warren read a paper on the etymology 
of hybrida, Mr. Warren quoted passages to 
show that the strict meaning of hybrida in 
Latin was the progeny of m sue and an aper, 
and Bumested that the word was a compound 
of Is with Ifif^ (= aper, preserved in tibe Hesy- 
diian c^oss, tfifixtiKM, • x^*f*)• 

Pbof. Wnn>i80H*8 edition of the Iridi 
Noinden Ulad appears in the BerichU 
Boyal Saxon Society of Sdenoes for December 
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18, 1884. He gives two texts, one from the 
Book of Leinster, p. 125^, the other from the 
Harieian MS. 5280, fo. 59", with literd Oer. 
man trandations and valualde notes. Windiech 
is obvioudy unaware that the former text 
was published in 1871, with a Latin trandation, 
by Sir Samud Ferguson, in one of the notes to 
his fine poem of " CongaL** Tbb saga seems 
to have originated in an attempt to aooount for 
a practice resembling the eoweade^ so familiar to 
anthropologists. 

In the Literarisches CeniralblaU for March 21, 
Ptof . Windisch notices favourably Mr. BendaH's 
catalogue of the priodess collection of Baddhitt 
Sanskrit MSS. which Dr. Danid Wright pre- 
sented to the Univerdty Idbrarv, Camlriage. 
Prof. Windisch also praises vols. 2 and 3 of 
Abd Bergaigne's book on the Yedic religioQ 
(Paris, 1883). But he objects to BergaigD£*8 
connexion of Indra witii the root indh (to bun], 
and suggests, rather, the Homeric u^Maactu, 
which (notwithstandmg Curtius, G, E., Ko. 
282) has nothing to do with the root vid. He 
also objects to me absurd etymology of ^daatya, 
a name for the two beneficent Afvins, irom 
ndsa (nose), which Berffaigne copies from the 
Indian scholiasts. Windisch brings this name 
from the root new, which occurs inrArr^^the 
Gbthic na^'ands (saviour) and, with change of 
J to r, in the neriendo Krist of the Hdiand. 

Pbof. Hsbicahit Paul, of Frdburg-L-B., is 
now engaged upon a second greaUy enlarged 
and improved edition of his Prineiipieii der 
SprachgeschiehtefWhiciihM long been out of print 

Pbof. Eduabd Mbysb, of Ldpdg, is busy 
with the second volume of his GeschichU da 
AUertums, which will deal with the early his- 
tory of Greece. 

A Nbwoastlb Correspondent, referring to 
Prof. Bhys's review of Stokes and Wmdisoh's 
Irieh TeaOs in the Agadbmt of Mudi 26.^ 
observes that the use of the word**bcoke&' 
in the sense of " cut " is conunon in the north 
of Enghind. "Has it broken the skin?'* is 
equivalent to "Is the skin pieroed?" li ^^ 
are not mistaken, the words "break" apd 
"tear" have exchanged their meanings in 
the dialects of soma of the aouthem Bngliah 
oounties. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

BoTAi SocoTT Of Tjmat^stvmmj^Wedmdtjft 

MerehMS.) 

Ma. J. HannshitheClhalr. Mr. Percy W. Ames 
read a paper " On the Nature of Thought as con- 
ddficed from Phydologioal Points of View," in 
which he advocated the podtive method as the 
most traly sdentific and independent ; his con- 
tention bdng, that human oonduot is attribtttaUe 
to extraneous influences far more than to the free 
ezerdse of thought. In support of this view, he 
hdd that intelligent actiona, oondsting of com- 
plex movements, are produced without even the 
accompaniment of oonsdousneaa, iUustxating this 
view by a description of reflex and automatic 
action, as seen in the amoebae and aooroore?, in 
animals deprived of their oerebral hemlBphereSf 
and also in man. Flnoeedlng ttience to and/ee 
the phenomena of consdoua activityy Mr. Ames 
gave many instances of intetferanoes with inde- 

e indent volitions, dasdi^jring these, broadlx, as 
temd and external, and showing from statietacal 
and other sources that th^ operate in the form 
of sodd laws. Civilised man, however, by his 
ohaiaeteristic power of inhflritionj acts inde- 
pendentiv of these influenoee. TIm lower animds 
possess me rudiments of man*a oapabHities, maof 
of them djqslavjng remazkablfl powers of reason- 
ing, though their sphere la limited to ideas of 
sense. They have, moieovev^ no power of think- 
ing of ahetnotioos as sndi» aoidt having no know- 
ledge of ideas, can never enter into the world of 
thought. Their only object in Hfo is sdf-preeer- 
vatUm. and the perpetuation of their species. Man, 
dso, has the same ideas, and, ao far, we dUtoenoe 
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betweeihlm and the brate Is one of degiee only* 
fiot man's tnia iphere is tiie world of thought* 
Hu actiiity is paruj for the preservation of self 
and the gratiflcation of sense, but far moie for 
the derelopment and preservation of thought. 
The true artist^ in perpetuating an idea, rejoioes 
in that exercise itself, as the true stndent porsaes 
troth for its own sahe. Here, tiien, is an essential 
differenoe. 6o far as man emanoipales hiaiadf 
from the inflnemce of sesse and snbjeols himself 
to that of tiuraght is b« lifted above the teute, 
•Dd tends to the perfeot and the oomj^ete. In 
the diranseioii thai foUowed Hessn. Knighton, 
Q$ft ^^^Pf^ and others took part 

8oaBTT or AicTiQUAaiis. — {Thtrsdaf, March g6,) 

Di. FusunBiA, Y.P., in the Chair.— Mr. I>ruz7 
Fortoiun axhibited a terra^ootta head discovered 
honed on the Esquiltne Hill at Bome, 1881, with 
otber fragments of the same material, one being a 
piiie cone. To the left cheek were stfll attached 
the remains of Hie hand on which it leant. The 
lioe is yonthfol. It was, perhaps, a portion of a 
iwambent flgnxe on the lid of a saroophagns, and 
RNnewhai resembles a flgnrs of Adonis on an 
Stnisean saroophagns at the Vatican. l£r. Hnnnj 
nggeited tiiat the head was, perhaps, that af a 
itatae of Alanader ideaUsed. Mr. Jewess ez- 
hlhfted the earliest of the parish registexa of 
Sbeviock, Ck>mwall; the dates of which are as 
foUovs: borials, 1569-1655 ; marriages, 1571-1670; 
tod baptiams, 1624-1666. 
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ART BOOKS. 



Tic Omameidal ArU of Japan. By G. A. 

Aadslsy. Part III. (Sampson Low.) The 
thud part oi this spleiMlid work is in iw respect 
fflferior to its predeceason ; indeed, it seems to 
as to be the moat baautifnl ol those already 
pablished. Nothing in the wtay of efaromo- 
uthography haa oyer exoeeded m beanty or 
correctaaea ol f acahnfle the re p gea o ntation <rf the 
old eloieotme tea j«r, which ia plate ▼. of Section 
VIL, and nothusg, ua aztiatie power, tiie ivory 
esrring of plate ii.. Section VlIL Both of 
these vniqne spacunena oi Jap«neae art belong 
to M. 8. Bing, of Pteis. 

"The g;ioiip which ioms the «id>ject of the 
present plate (the carving) ia, pnrfMd>ly {writes ICr. 
Aadsl^] the kigest and boUest week of itselass 
vhkh has left Japan. The whole, with the ex- 
ception of the. upper part of the bow, is carved 
from a single piece of ivory, measmriog 12 inches 
in height, and almost 5} inches in diameter." 

Althon^ (perhaps we should rather say 

becaoae] it ia of recent date, it is diatinguished 

by the dignified design and fine modefiing of 

the figroxea — ^the famous Tametomo and bus 

sword bearer. Tam^tono w»s at once the 

Goliath and the Bobin Hood of Japan, and Mr. 

Andale^ in his comment on the group tolls, as 

it ia hla good ouatom to do, what » known 

about tlie anbject of the plate- If a^ is not a 

guarantee of the excellenoe of Japanese iyories, 

the aame cannot be said with regard to chi$(mrUe 

wiaaiela of any kind. Those of Japan would bo 

v'CQiarkabla ax it wece only for our ignorance 

and the uaooraiioe of the Japaneae re^>eoting 

Diey suddenly appeared (out of the 

of some palace temples it is now 

*'>Ppoaed) about fifteen years ago, and many, if 

^ iDoat of them, were shipped to Europe. 

^^erionaly, their rery exiatenoe had been un- 

"'tapected here, and forgotten in Japan. But 

^^ theae wiamala and their histoiy we have 

l^'oently referred when Aotiouig Mr. Bowes's 

^ wrork, which waa dsYoted to his care 

^^ilectioti of them. The specimen figured by 

^. Aadaley ia one of those remarkable for a 

^^^ooratioa whioh is neither quite f^^^Mi^ nor 

Wte Japamao ia chamoter, JPeniaa inflnanoe 



has been thought traceable in suah pieces ; but 
Mr. Audsley nubkes a guess, whidi may 
probably proye a happy one, that in this 
unknown xoreign element may be seen the 
infiuenoe of Korea. So little is known of the 
distinotiye character of Korean handiwork, that 
tiiis must be considered as litde more than a 
^uess at present ; but the fact that the designs 
in question show a foreign modification of 
Chinese atyle, is aU in fayour of their emanation 
from that ** dark Continent " which was for so 
long the tributary of China, and the ohaonel 
through which so much of the art of China 
passea into the isles of Japan. It is probable 
now that a few years will suffice to dear up this 
and many other riddles connected with Korea. 
Beaidea mese plates the present part of the 
Ornamental Arts of Japan contains some beauti- 
ful chromo-lithogFaphs of laoquer, embroidery 
and textiles ; but we must delay further remarks 
nixm the book till the puUioation of the fourth 
and final part, which is promised in July. 

MsasES. J. ft A. OoNSTABZiX haye issued an 
int e re s t in g yolume, entitled Qwoh CutMrm: 
Portraits of the "BsA Offioers and Professors of 
the University of ^linbur^, and designed as 
a memorial of the reoent Teroentenary Festival. 
It contains a series of some fifty plates drawn 
and etched by Mr. William Hole, A.B.S.A., 
whose illustrations to yarious works of family 
history haye been attracting attention, and 
whose figure pictures in the Exhibition of the 
Boyal 8cotti»i Academy we had oooasion to 
refer to the other week. A touch of the 
humorous appears in seyeral of the etchings, 
as in that wiiere Prof. Butherford paces with 
even more than his aooostomed dignity in front 
of the New Uniyersity Buildings, and that other 
in whioh the Bey. Prof. Flint appeon dad in 
complete steel, riieathmg the sword which has 
put to flight the grim ApoUyon, whose winded 
Ityrm is seen yaniSiing in toe background dis- 
tanoe; but the Ukenessea are, on the whole, 
substantially faithful and aocurate, worthy 
records of the men whom they depict. The 
plates wfaidi render the ealm, sagacious face of 
Lord OhanoeUor InjiliB, the impoaittg form of 
the late Principal Sir Alexander Qrant, and the 

gowerfol countenance of Lord Beotor Sir 
tailbfd Northcote, are especially finished in 
execution and dignified in expression and atti- 
tude, while among the more striking of the 
portraits of the profesaoia may be named 
thoee of Maason, Mfdrliead, OhrystaL, and 
Maddnnon. A aeries of the Bdinburgh 
professors would hardly have seemed com- 
plete witihout Bome rendering of the pic- 
ture0g[ue figure of John Stuart Blaokie — "a 
man most deserving of poitraiture," as Mr. 
Buskin smd of him dpropoB of Archer's likeness. 
He had rengned his professorship before the 
time of the Teroentenary Cdebration, but Ihe 
artist has introduced him in one of the platee, 
swathed in the folds of his Highland plaid, 
descending his dass-room stairs, and bestowing 
his benediction npon his suooesaor, Professor 
Butcher. The etchings are accompanied by 
brief biographical lett er press, and the volume 
forms a {feasant, and more artistic, supplement 
to the wdi-known and yalned works of Kay 
and Crombie. 

The AhbeifM ofArbroath^ Balmmno^ and Ztn- 
dorm* Bluatrated and Deacribed by Goorge 
Shaw Aitken, Architect. (Dundee: Lang ft 
Co.) In this wdl-printed quarto Mr. Aitken 
brings before the genetal public a subject 
whidi has been treated with unmerited neglect* 
yiz., the monastio history of Sootland. It is, 
of course, true that the remains of eodesiaa- 
tical buildings north 6t the Tweed are of less 
importance than tiiose on this aide the border ; 
but the popular notion that Mdroae and Holy- 
rood are t& only roins of this character worth 
Botioe ought to be jj/^ellad, and Mr. Aithan'a 



book will help to dUpd it. Arbroath Abbey 
stands upon rising ground, exposed to the blasts 
that sweep across the North Sea, and by its 
situation as well as by its wealth must have 
tempted the attacks of Englidi and other 
marauders, from an early date. It suffiared 
also from fire upon three separate occasions, 
and oonsequentiy the fragmoits that have sur- 
yiyed these dimters giye a ver^ inadequate 
notion of the grandeur of the onginal faorio. 
Mr. Aitken has been at much pains to recon- 
struct the abbey, and his drawings of the 
Norman and Buiy-English woric whioh yet 
remains are full of interest and not without 
oonaidmble beauty. The architectural history 
of Arbroath extends from the year 1178 — ^tha 
date of the foundation of the abbey by William 
the Lion— to the rebuilding of the dormitory 
in 1470, Not long after the latter date the 
reign of ruin set in* and it probably culminated 
in the eighteenth oentury, when the w ea tem 
towers and also tiia central tower f dl, involying 
in their downfall the destruction of the nave 
and transept walls. The abbey nteway is ol 
mudi later date than the strioUy religions build- 
ings, and falls far short of the western and doiatsr 
entrances in grace and richness of detaiL The 
situation of Baimerino Abbey, in a woody glade 
and hidden from the sight of man, oontrasts 
strongly with that of Arbroath; but ita ob- 
scurity has not p re s er v e d it from sharing the 
same fate. It was a Cistercian house — an off- 
shoot from Melrose— established early in the 
thirteenth oentury, and apparently without 
any remarkable lustory. Tne noble trees by 
wluoh its ruins are surrounded haye stood the 
assaults of time far better, and the yestiges of 
the monastic structure are so insignificant as to 
haye taxed Mr. Aitken's ingenuity not a little 
in his attempt to trace the original plan of the 
abbey. At Lindores, which stands moonspicu- 
ously in the plain to the east of Newburgh, 
there is eyen less to be seen aboye ground. 
But the house has a history, and at one time 
enjoyed yast reyenues. **Here Sir William 
Wallace retired for repose after the battle of 
Eamside, and within its waUs a compact was 
entered into by some of the Scottish knights 
to aid the enthronement of Bobert the Bruce.** 
There has been discoyered a stone coffin con- 
taining the skdetou of a young man, who is 
thought to haye been David, Duke of Bothesay. 
ddest son of Bobert in., who was murdered 
in Falkland Palace, and, from the evidence of 
sculptured armorial bearings, the burial place 
of an ''Earl Douglas," who took the cow), 
seems to haye been here. The architectursl 
feature in the abbey which calls for remark is 
the one-aisled naye, and the church, built in the 
form of a Greek cross, may serve to recall the 
memory of its founder, David, Earl of Hunting- 
don, who fought in the Third Crusade. Mr. 
Aitken'sbook bears eyidenoe of careful study 
and genuine love for the antiquities of his 
country, and we hope that its success may 
enoourage him to pursue his researches, ana 
share their results with the public. 

Annale$ de la Typographte N^miandaUe an 
XF« Siedt, By M. F. A. G. CampbeU. Second 
Supplement. (The Hague. ) It is now six years 
since the well-known Librarian at the Hague 
issued the first supplement to his inyaluable 
Bibliography of Low Country incunables. The 
atiidy of the subject has in the mean time 
adyflmoed; certain previoudy unknown yolumes 
have been dragged to light; the nature of 
others^ before inaocuratdy recorded, has berai 
more preoisdy stated; whilst a few editions, 
induded in older biUiographies, haye been 
proved to possess no existence. All this Mr. 
Campbell duly records. He acknowledges 
renewed obligations to Mr. Henry Bradshaw 
and Mr. Hooaola of Gaaibridge, aiMi his list ia 
swelled by a oertain number <» additions from 
Mr. Conway's IToodM^j <^ tht NdherUnii. 
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The printing is carefully done, and, pending 
the issne of a second edition of the Annates, the 
SuppUment will be indispensable to students 
interested in the subject with which it deals. 

La premiere BdcUion de ChrisUyphe Colomh 
flJfiS), with a Reproduction. By Gh. Buelens. 
(Bruxelles.) Of the Epietola ChrUto/ori Columhiy 
announcing the discovery of America, there are 
now eight primitive editions known : one (of 
1493) printed by Plannck at Borne, one prob- 
ably by Bemardinus de Olpe of Basle, one (of 
1493) by Eucharius Arg^teus of Rome, another 
by Plannck,' two printed at Paris in Campo 
Qaillardo, one (probably of the same provenance 
as the two preceding) recently discovered at 
Turin, and finally one fof 1493) by Thierry 
Martens, of which the only known copy is pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Brussels. Of 
this copy, M. Ruelens gives a faultlessly 
executed reproduction, printed on old fifteenth 
century paper, and accompanied by a prefatory 
letter. In this letter he shows conclusively that 
the copy in question was printed by Thierry 
Martens at Antwerp, in the year 1493 or 1494, 
and that it is a reprint, word for word, of the 
ediiio princepe, that namely printed {sine loco aut 
anno, eed Bomae, 1493) by Stephanus Plannck. 
All collectors of ** Americana ** should hasten to 
secure a copy of the book. The edition is 
limited to a very small number. 



PERSIAN ART AT THE BURLINGTON. 

The present exhibition of the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club is likely to be long remembered. 
For pure luxury of colour it is a sight difficult 
to equal. To many it will be a revelation, for 
the owners of Persian ware and its derivatives 
are few, and such a number of splendid 
specimens of them have never been brought 
together before. There is a fine collection of 
Persian at South Kensington, one of Rhodian 
at the Hotel Cluny, and Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton's Arab Hall is rich in the tiles of Damascus ; 
but here we have all three kinds in profusion, 
and of superb quality, while the still less 
known, but delightful, ware of Anatolia is 
represented by many choice specimens from the 
collection of Mr. Charles Mton. Moreover, 
aU this splendid china is set off by exquisite 
embroideries and carpets, rich and interesting 
enough to form an exhibition by themselves, 
and a number of fine specimens of the elaborate 
brass-work of Persia, with their quaint forms 
and intricate decoration, add not a little to the 
strange and sumptuous beauty of the whole. 

Even in such a large and fine collection of 
the various wares of Fersia proper it is not to 
be expected that there would be no omissions. 
There is not, for instance, a bowl or cup of the 
rarest of all lustres—the green ; nor is there one 
of those curious large jars, ornamented with 
designs in relief, of wmch South Kensington 
possesses so fine an example. One specimen 
only of egrajffUo we noticed, and none of the rich, 
red violet glaze (not lustre) with which bottles 
are sometmies covered. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is wonderfully complete. Of lustre, 
brown, rose, ruby, crimson, gold, and mulberry, 
there are numerous and beautiful examples. 
An unusually large specimen (unfortunately 
broken) is Sir H. B. Bacon's bottle (25). Mr. 
Mton's (23) is only one of a singularly numer- 
ous and fine collection of bottles decorated 
with lustre on a blue grotind. Mr. J. Dixon's 
bottle (66) is of an unusually deep crimson. 
Mr. G. Salting and Mr. F. D. Goaman send 
two splendid specimens of the flame-coloured 
lustre (reddish lustre on yellow ground) (476 and 
478), and Mr. L. Jarvis a very curious chequered 
bottle, in which each little lustre panel shines 
like a jacinth. Of lustre on opaque v^te ground 
are several specimens, tiie finest of wMoh is Mr. 
<&odmaa'f jar (477). We have chosen these 



specimens of lustre applied to articles of 
domestic use to show the diversity of the 
collection, leaving perhaps some examples more 
precious or of more artistic beauty. In Per- 
sian pottery appUed to architecture, lustred 
and tmluslred, the exhibition is very rich. 
Curious as well as of rare beauty is Mr. H. V. 
Tebbs's handrail with blue and js^reen arabesques 
on a lustre ground (506), and Sir H. B. Bacon's 
coliunn (507). Of the brown lustred tiles of 
the thirteenth century there are several very 

Serfect and fine in design, some of which are 
ated, as Mr. Wallis's star tile, with verses 
from the Koran (132), the date of which is 
equivalent to A.D. 1262 ; but the oldest tile in 
the collection is one decorated with cheetahs 
in relief and belonging to Mr. A. EUggins. 
This is dated A.D. 1217. Of larger specimens 
we have a grand spandril lent by Mr. Godman 
(147), a large panel (17 in. by 24) belonging 
to Mr. Salting (149), and two smaller panels 
(148 and 150) which belong to Mr. F. Dillon 
and Mr. A. Higgins, and are dated respec- 
tively 1269 and 1290. The latter is excep- 
tionally fine in lustre and colour. Mr. A. 
lonides's little tiles with the bird Fong (151) are 
also of fine quality, and are specially interesting 
(if they really belone to the thirteenth 
century) as showing eany Chinese infiuence. 
When and where Mr. Elton's strange tile (1^9) 
with a man's head was produced is one of the 
many mysteries of Persian china. It is like a 
bold sketch in rich browns and purples. 
Probably it has not been exhibited in a public 
place, or its features would not have escaped 
the iconoclastic fanaticism of the Sonnites. 
From this Mr. Aitchison's tile (142^ has suffered 
severely, and also Mr. Wallis's (505), though the 
latter has been &;racefu11y restored as to the 
face. Of the ShcSi Abbas tiles, with a mounted 
falconer, there are several specimens ; and more 
rare, but of the same dass, is Mr. Elton's tile, 
with two female figures (160). But of a 
perhaps still rarer class, that in which flowers 
are represented on a moulded ground of azure — 
tiles which exhibit in perhaps, greater perfec- 
tion than any other works of art, the preserva- 
tion of the facts of natural growth and colour 
under decorative treatment — there are at least 
two fine examples. Sir F. Leighton's (135) is 
perhaps the loveliest, as it is the most perfect, 
but Mr. Tebbs (137) runs it hard. To the same 
class belongs Mr. Gtxlman's (541), with its frieze 
of fiowers and birds, and its almost unique 

goimd of brilliant light yellow. Mr. Holman 
unt's tile with the Mahdi's name (144^ and 
the tiles on each side of it are good examples of 
the lustred wall-tile with raised inscription. 

Of the blue- green Persian ware, with black 
decoration and thick rich glaze, several 
perfect specimens are shown by Sir Frederick 
Leighton and others. Of these it is remarkable 
that they are the nearest in colour to the 
Egyptian pottery from which Persian ware is 
supposed to be derived, and nearest in decora- 
tion to the Rhodian and Damascene ware which 
are derivatives of the Persian. Mr. Drury 
Fortnum exhibits a rare libation cup of 
Egyptian turquoise with black hieroglyphics 
(2) and a small bowl of similar make (1). 

To most the principal attraction will be not 
the Persian ware, with its less bold decoration 
and more subdued hues, but the lUiodian 
and Damascene, with their large decorative 
treatment of natural objects and their effec- 
tive scales of colour. Of Rhodian the *'test" 
piece is Mr. Franks's jug (546), with silver 
gilt mount, of the date of Queen Mizabeth. 
Ko piece can well excel this in the richness of 
its glaze, the brilliance of its colour, or the 
perfection of its mantif acture. Nowhere are 
the red with a vivid safi&on tinge, the flashing 
blue, and the brilliant emerald green, in more 
just and striking contrast, nowhere are the 
touches more free and exactly placed. As fine, 



or nearly, of their kind are several bottles and 
beakers, and Mr. Elton's plate (461) decorated 
with hunting scenes. In these pieces, w^iich 
surely tell of a different factory, if not of a 
different country, the red is nearer vermillioii, 
the green more '' apple." Were ^e Ehodians 
great hunters of "^d beasts as the PenianB 
were ? Surely the origin of these and other 
pieces of so-called Rhodian ware is not yet 
known P Were not these pieces formerly known 
by the name of Gk>mbroon (the term now exclu- 
sively employed for grains de riz and perforated 
ware), and did not the potters of lindus oome 
from Persia? Taking these facts together, 
with the improbability of the captive potten 
striking out a new line of decoration in a 
foreign land, is there not ground for believing 
that much so-called Rhodian ware may have 
been made in Persia, although no signs of its 
manufacture there have yet been discovered? 
Pending more exact information, the terms 
Rhodian and Damascene are useful in dis- 
tinguishing the character and colour of two 
marked Imids of Persianesque pottery, some 
specimens of each sort of which were certainly 
made at Rhodes and Damascus respectively. 
The Rhodian, with its gorgeous dash of colour, 
is the more striking ; but there is more refined 
enjoyment to be gained from the Damascene, 
with its tender harmonies of puce and blue and 
green. Sometimes the designs are almost 
identical. Two covered bowls (549 and 551), 
belonging to Mr. Godman and Mr. Franks, 
are instances of this — one of these is Bho- 
dian, the other Damascene. The beauties of 
both these classes are plain, and we must 
leave to our readers the task of finding ont 
the loveliest specimens, confining ourselves to 
mentioning a few which should in do case 
be overlooked. First, the lamps and large 
chargers, in Case 12, belonging to Mr. Fortnom, 
Mr. li. Huth, and Mr. C. Mton. Mr. Draiy 
Fortnum's lamp from the Mosque of Omar (527) 
is the most celebrated ; Mr. Elton's lit^eUmp 
(526) is specially curious on account of its Knfic 
inscription. The i>air of bottles on top of Cabi- 
net 9, belonging to Mr. Godman (402 and 4(H), 
are exceptionaUy large specimens of Bbodian. 
As a wonderful harmony of green and bine, 
without puce, Mr. Mill's Damascus plate (554) 
deserves to be noted. Mr. L. Huth's plate 
(365) is extraordinary for its freshness. It 
might have been made yesterday. The plates 
(366 and 368), lent by Mr. Fortnum, bear a 
coat of arms, and belona^ to a service of whicn 
three plates are in the Kenderson Collection at 
the British Museum. Many of Sir Frederick 
Leighton's pieces in Cabinet 10 were obtained 
direct from Rhodes. This case contains soma 
fine long-necked bottles belonging to Mr. Salt- 
ing and Mr. Critchett. 

In concluding this imperfect survey of « 
collection which contains very few specimen^ 
which are not choice, and still fewer that w< 
doubtful, some praise is due to the admiraWfl 
manner in which it is arranged and displayed, 
and the care with which the catalogue has been 
compiled and prefaced by Mr. Wallis, Almoa 
all the accurate knowledge we possess as to im 
origin of this exqiiisite dbass of china has be^ 
sifted by him and presented to his readers. It 
is to be hoped that some efiPort of the kind sng^ 
gested by him will be made to explore m 
mounds at Bhages, and all other local source^ 
of information, before it be too late. On on« 
point we are inclined to disagree with him. 
Although we like Persian china to be pore, w« 
cannot agree that Chinese influence was ^- 
tirely detrimental to the native art. In the 
time of Shah Abbas it was probably nsewl. U 
not necessary, to stimxilate an art which had 
fallen very low, and, where the stiff character 
of Chinese ornament is corrected by the r^OTsn 
native instinct for grace, the zesult ia a beaoty 
of a very Ghaiming, if hybrid, chaiaoter. 1^ 
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Gabinfit Ko. 3 are some fine examples of this 
oomlmiation, and Sir Frederick Leignton's mag- 
nificent dishes, Mr. Tebbs' plate with a cheetah, 
and Mr. Elton's pilgrim bottle are only a few 
of many instances in which Chinese *' corrup- 
tion " has yielded delightful artbtio results not 
otherwise to be obtained. 

Cosmo Monkhouss. 



C0BBE8P0NDENCE. 

SOMAN INSCBIFnOKS IN WOBTH WALES AND 

▲T OABLISLE. 

LlTerpool : March S8, 1886. 
At the beginning of March there was found 
m ploughing a field at Caer Oai, about four 
miles due south-west of the town of Bala, and 
dow to the south-west extremily of Bala Lake, 
the lower portion of a Boman inscribed tomb- 
stone. The upper portion, which had contained 
at least the figures of a human being and an 
ankial, had ^en broken off, only tiie feet of 
the figures remaining. The inscription, which 
was in a moulding beneath, is (as sent to 

me) 

IVLIVS . OAVEBONIS . F 
FE . MIL . OHOB . 1 . NEB . 

The position of FE • Is singular; but it can 
hardly mean anything except Fe{cerunt)y con- 
sequently I should expand the inscriplion as 
luh'vs Gavcronis F{iliiui), Fe{cerunt) Mil{ite8) 
C[o]hor{ti9) L Ner{viorum). 

Since the days of Camden, Caer Qai has 

yielded quantities of Boman coins, bricks, and 

pottery; but the site of the station is only 

faintly traceable. This is the first inscription 

that has been brought to Hght. It is also the 

first inscription by the first cohort of the Nervii 

found in Britain, although from the Sydenham 

Uibuia of Trajan we know that it was here in 

A.D. 105. Seyeral memorials of the second, 

third, and sixth cohorts of the same people 

haye, howcTer, been found* The lettenns of 

the stone is fair. It is ornamented on the back 

with a moulding, &c., and part of an urn con- 

t^xung burnt bones and charcoal was found 

heoesth it. 

At Carlisle, in the middle of the month, there 
was found a large tombstone, bearing a repre- 
lentation of a female within an alcoye, and 
heneatb the following inscription within an 
" ansated " moulding : 

DIS 
VACIA INF 
ANS • AN ni 

The inscription is short and peculiar. 2>fs Vacia 
In/ant An(narum) III. " To the gods— Vada, 
an infant of three years." No doubt Jfam^us 
is to be understood after Dis. The name of 
Tacia occurs on another tombstone found on 
the line of the Boman wall. Mr. B. S. Fer- 
cuBon will probably describe this stone at length 
before the Society of Antiquaries in a short 
time. In the meantime, I am indebted to him 
for a copy of the inscription. 

W. Thobcpson Watkin. 



" He thinks that M-Qisr may have been lower 
than now — so low as to have been under the 
Qulf of Suez level ; " whereas what I wrote, 
and now italicise, was 

** Between the two [Lake Wins&h and Lake 
Bullkh] is the sandy elevation of El-Glsr, rising 
in one place about forty, in another about fifty, 
feet above the le7el of the Bed Sea at Suez, which 
is ten feet above that of the Mediterranean. This 
elevation, to cut the [Suez] canal through which 
was an sorduoos labour, it not throughout a marine 
depoHt. The lowest part of one section reveals 
a tough bed at the bate above the Suez level. The rest 
is wholly of sand, and might easily have been 
accumulated by drifts. Now the obstacle is not 
serious, but it does net teem to have covered a recent 
sea- bed. If we look at any large map we perceive 
that the ancient extension of Lakd Tims&h eould 
have avoided thit traet, and paeaed round it to the 
westward^ iohere the levels are low,*^ — Citiee of Egypt, 
p. 120. 

It is obvious that what I here wrote is the 
direct contrary to Dr. Trumbull's inference. 

Beginald Stuabt Poole. 



HO CinSS ON THE EXODUS BOUTE. 



Britisli Museum: March 80» 1886. 

In reply to Dr. Trumbull's letter in your last 
I am glad to acknowledge his priority to 
M. NaTille in the inference that the stations of 
the ExJodus in Egypt were regions, not cities. 

Though not unacquainted with Dr. Trum- 
hall'a work, I had not been at the pains to read 
his critidflm of points resolved by M. Naville, 
and in particular of views I have now aban- 
doned in oonseqnence of M. Naville's dis- 
coveries. I am, however, obliged to Dr. Trum- 
Wl for drawing my attention to his criticism 
of me {Kadeah-Bameaf p. 346), as I am here 
^ble to correct a curious misconception into 
which ha has fallen. He there says of me, 



foxtilles db pithom. 

Paris : le 34 mars, 1886. 
Jb viens de lire un article paru dans V Athe- 
naeum du 14 mars 1885, et qui a pour sujet 
I'examen d'un Hvre recent de M. Naville sur 
les f ouiUes dirig^es par lui en Egypte. Comme 
Tauteur de ce compte-rendu, je crois que les 
egyptologues seuls ont competence dans les 
questions ggyptolo^ques, et c'est pour cela 
justement que je suis ltonn6 de lui voir prendre 
la plume. Evidemment ce pamphlet anonyme 
contre un des Egyptologues les plus estim^s 
d'Europe n'a i>as ItE r^digtf par un homme 
vraiment competent dans les choses dont il 
parle. L'absence complete d'idees nettes et 
de connaissances precises, les critiques deplaoees 
et vagues, tout jusqu'aux autorites am^ricaines, 
qu'on invoque, alors qu'aucun Egyptologue 
comptant dims la science n*habite r^niErique, 
prouve avec Evidence Tabsence complete d'une 
preparation sErieuse. Get article est cependant 
bien ^crit et dA~j*aime k le reconnaitre— il un 
joumaHste de talent. Mais il ne suffit pas 
d'etre joumaliste pour faire de la science. 
Depuis quelque temps nous remarquons cette 
deplorable tendance meme dans les corps savants. 
Un homme qui s'est fait connattre par quelque 
recherche d'Erudition dans une branche quel- 
conque des connaissances humaines croit pouvoir 
tout se permettre dans les autres, et au besoin 
meme pubUer par les precedes photographiques 
maintenant si commodes des textes d'une langue 
dont il ne saurait dechiffirer un mot. O'est un 
abus et il faut le faire cesser. Mais enfin cela 
est encore moins grave que de critiquer sans 
savoir, surtout quand on joint k TincompEtence 
initiale des habiletEs condamnables. 

Bien de plus inexact que Tanalyse pretendue 
impartiale que Ton nous fait des arguments de 
M. Naville pour son identification des mines 
Etudiees par lui avec le Pithom de la Bible et 
d'HErodote. Ces arguments Etaient cependant 
des plus serieux. J*en dterai un qui, pour ma 
part, m*a convaincu. Dans le terrain des fouilles 
on a trouvE plusieurs inscriptions grecques ou 
latinos portant le nom d'HEroopoIis ou Ero 
castra. Or au chapitre 46, verset 28, de la 



Heroopolis ou Ero castra, on en a decouvert 
dans I'endroit explore d' autres qui portent en 
.hieroglyphes le nom de Patum (la maison du 
dieuTum). Qu'il y ait eu un autre lieu dit 
dEdiE k Tum k quelque distance de 1&, comme 
le prEtend M. Lepsius, ou que ce sosie geo- 
graphique ait porti le nom de Thou ou Thohu, 
comme le dit M. Naville, toujours est-il qu'il 
ne parait y avoir eu qu'une seule ville nommEe 
en grec Heroopolis et il laquelle la tradition 
assimilait le Pithom de la Bible. Or si la 
tradition pent §tre invoqu§e, o*est surtout quand 
il s'agit des noms de Heux. ^ 

Quant k Tidentification de Tuku et de Sucooth 
je n'en dirai rien : on a pour T^gyptien nombre 
d'exemples de t changes en $ et rSciproquement. 
Mais j'avoue que Targumentation est moius 
rigoureuse et c'est sans doute k cette assimila- 
tion et k quelques autres du mdme genre que 
M. Naville pensait dans les reserves modestes, 
prudentes et scientifiques qu*il a faites lui- 
meme au (debut de son livre, et qui ont 6t6 si 
singuli^rement interpretees par le reporter de 
VAthenaeum, 

En laissant de c6te les questions glogra- 

Shiques — fort bien traitees d'ulleurs — ^les textes 
ecouverts et publics par M. Naville ont le 
plus grand intlrdt. II ne s'a^t pas seulement, 
comme on Pa dit, d'une vanante curieuse du 
nom de T^lephant, mais, entre autres, d'un 
document jusqu*^ present unique dans son 
genre : je veux parler de la stdle historique et 
budgetaire de Pfcolem6e Philadelphe. Aussitdt 
apr^s la decouverte, M. Naville, conna&ssant 
mes travaux sp6oiaux dans cet ordre d'idees, 
avait eu Textrdme obligeance de m'envoyer un 
passage de ce document capital. 0ex>as8age, 
isoU du contexte, m'a cependant permis de 
terminer d^finitivement la question des monnaies 
^gyptiennes, celle du budget ordinaire des 
cultes compart au budget g§n§ral de la meme 
epoque, celle des impots de la capitation et des 
maiBons etablis par Tachos suivant les ^cono- 
miques Aristot^Hques et enfin celle de Tapo- 
theose des dieux Adelphes. II a done et^ com- 
ments par moi en trois travaux speciaux, dont 



Gkm^se, le texte hebreu et la vulgate narlent de 
la rencontre de Joseph et de sa fanuUe dans la 
terre de Ooshen (ou Gessen). Les Septante 
portent ici Koff* *Hpiw ir6\tp tls yfiv Vafitvo^f et le 
copte : " it la ville de Pithom dans la terre de 
Bamess^." Ainsi Pithom est expressSment 
assimilS k Heroopolis, et c'esfc la meme ortho- 
graphe qui sert encore k designer Pithom dans 
& passage de TBxode (1, 11) pour lequel Thebreu 
et les diverses versions sont d'accord. Les 
fouilles viennexxj; encore sur ce second point 
confirmer les te^i^s. En effet, k cotfe des in- 
scriptions greo^ gg et latines mentignnant 



deux ont paru dans la Eevtie Egyptologique que 
je dirige et un autre dans la Bevue de Verueigne* 
ment supirieur. En ce qui conceme les poids 
et monnaies, ce texte hieroglyphique prouve que 
Vargenteue {haf), si souvent mentionn6 par nos 
contrats demotiques, et qu'ils assimilent partout 
k 5 s^kels ou tStradrachmes d'argent (20 
drachmes attiques, puis 20 drachmes ptole- 
maiques\ etait identique it I'ancienotften d'argent 
(la vidlle unit6 ponderale pharaonique pesant 
30 centigrammes environ). Ainsi s'expliquait 
le nom du didrachme traduit toujours en copte 
par Kite fc'est it dire par I'ancien Kati, dixi^me 
de Vouien), D^sormais c'est une question vid6e 
qui nous donne en mSme temps k Taide des 
multiples et des fractions reguli^res d^jit connus, 
des donnees du papyrus dimotiques et ^;recs 
sur les regies servant it exprimer les fractions, 
sur la proportion legale des trois m^taux entre 
enx, sur les ^talons monetaires, etc. (donnees 
longuement etudi6es par moi dans ma Bevue) 
tout le syst&me metrique et numismatique des 
^gyptiens. II est certain que ce ne seront pas 
les poids, trouves dit-on ctemi^rement par M. 
Petne comme les similaires trouves par M. 
Mariette, qoi viendront nous apprendre quoi que 
ce soit d'important de plus. Tout ce qui pouvait 
laisser doute a disparu. 

En ce qui conceme le budget, nous avons 
appris que les temples d'Bgypte recevaient 
chaque annee 150,000 outen ou 500 talents 
d'argent sur 14,800 talents qui composaient 
alors le revenu annuel du roi, et que cet argent 
etait pris sur les impots de la capitation et des 
maisons. 

Enfin— et c'est ici surtout que je mo r^jouis 
de la publication int6grale du document— 
j'avais etabli qu'en I'an 21, au mois de Choiak, 
avait du dtre institu^ le culte des dieux Adelphes 
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(dont leB oontrats d^motiques fizaient le oom- 
menoement entre le mois d'Athyr de Tan 19 
et le mois de Phamenoth de Tan 21) puiaqn'^ 
oe moment notre sidle indiqnait des g^^rosit&i 
beaucoup plus grandes f aites exoeptiomiellemeiit 
anx temples. Cette oonolnsion est oonfiim^e 
eroiess^ment par im autre passage de la st^e, 
qu on ne m'avait pas oommtmiqai, et qtd 
mentionne les stato^ €i0wkM k oetto date anx 
dieuxfreres. 

Je ne pnis m'Hendie davantage snr les 
d6oo«vertes de TL Ka^ille et snr les l^elles 
traductions iaites par luL Hais je dois finir 
en proteStant Tiyement an nom de^ tons les 
Iffyptologues oonbre les assertions singolidres 
dun incompetent an sujet de versions dontil 
ne ponrrait mime pas rendre compte, 

Eugene BsYiLLOTrr. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. Ksttleship, the animal painter, will be 
represented at the Qrosvenor by two pictures. 
One of these, which is the largest oauTas the 
artist has yet attempted, will call to remem- 
brance hn famous blmd lion of two years ago. 
It is entitled '' Li the midst of the fire, and 
ti^ey felt no hurt." On an island of rock, 
rising from oat a forest on fire, a group of 
wild beasts have taken refuge— among them a 
lion stall defiant, a lioness licking her rescued 
cub. and a deer hnddling in pcffalysis of fear 
against the lioness. The flames are only to be 
i^erred from the red reflection on the animals 
and on the background, where wreaths of dusky 
smoke, blasted tree trunks, and a towering 
precipice are seen confusedly beneath a crescent 
moon. l!1ie other pict u re is a life-like study of 
a brown bear, 

Mb. Evebton* Saiksbxtby, whose picture of 
a villaffe scene in last year's Academy attracted 
some deserved notice, has completed several 
works for the May Eidubitioiis. One of these 
shows a group of village children round an 
itinerant knife-grinder; another, of deep senti- 
ment, depicts an old man seated by a fire on 
the downs watching a pair of lovers disappear- 
ing over the hills ; a third, whidi, on account 
of its colour, may be the most popular, has a 
single girlish figiure for subject. She is dressed 
in blue, and is relieved against the warm sand 
kills of the Welsh coast. 

Ohs of the pvettiest of Mr. B. W. Winfield's 
pictures has been veiy charmingly engraved by 
Messrs, J. and L. Gk>dfrey for uie Art Journal. 
The April number of this magawinft contains 
the fisst of a series of artioles, by Mr. Joseph 
HattooQ, OBL London Clubland, a continuation of 
Mr. 9L Wallis's Kotos on the early Madonnas 
of Raphael, and an artiole on Cciin Hunter, 
by Mr. Walter Armstrong. 

Mr. OuLDWELL IS about to ofpen a new 
gallery at 14 Gracechurch Street. The first 
exhibition will be held in May. 

Mjbssbs. Cabsell & Co. wlQ diortly com- 
mence the issue, in monthly parts, of FidU" 
reaque Canada, a new fine art work, uniform 
with Pictureagut Europe axid Picturesque America, 
Picturesque Canada is edited by Dr. Ghrant, 
Principal of Queen's TJniversi^, Kingston, 
Canada, and will contain about six hundred 
illustrations by leading artists, executed under 
the supervision of Mr. L. B. O'Brien, Presi- 
dent of the Boyal Canadian Academy of Arts. 



page of the Magazine of Art for April, which 
contains also some admirable papers by Prof. 
Sidney Oolvin, Mr. David Hannay, Mr. Austin 
Dobson, and others, all well illustrated; but 
perhaps the most notable article is that by Mr. 
B. A. M. Stevenson on Mr. Hamerton's new 
work on *' Landscape," which introduces us to 
a new and capable critic 

The Dublin University Review fLondon: 
David Bogue) gives as its number for March an 
'^niustrated Art. Supplement," containing a 
catalogue, widi illustaitions and descriptive 
criticism, of the Exhibition of the Boyal 
Hibernian Academy of Arts* In some respects 
the most ambitious, it is also in many re^[)ects 
the most successful of these illustrated cata- 
logues that have now become so popular. But 
we do not care for *' L^-Photos.'' 

Mb. F. p. Bbandabd's engraving after 
Constable's '' Salisbury Cathedral " at South 
Kensington is enough to make the present 
number of the Port/olio memorable. It is 
worthy of the best days of English landscape 
engraving, beu^ at once rich, brilliant, and 
sympathetic. The care and dexterity with 
which the bouffhs and f olia^ of the trees are 
rendered should be eroeeially noted. The 
writers this month are 1M&. Lof tie, Mr. Watkiss 
Lloyd, Mr. Monkhouse, and Mr. F. G. Stephens. 
The latter's article on Mr. Holman Hunt s new 
picture is impartial and discriminating, though 
his memory as to details seems now and then 
at fault. Is it true, for instance, that the Holy 
Family are *' splendidly illuminated from a 
mysterious source," or uiat the children ** are 
bound in a line by long garlands " f 

An etohixig by J. Klaus, after a spirited 
sketch by Yan Dyck for a picture of the 
Besurrection, appears in L*Art (March 15), 
together wil^ another by the same engraver, 
after a picture of a '* Storm on Lake Menzaleh," 
after a drawing by Pausinger. M. Dargenty 
contributes to the number a paper upon 
Gustavo Dor£. 

The house of Millet at Barbizon is to be sold, 
and the widow of the ^reat artist will, they 
say, be obliged to leave it if left unaided. M. 
FouA^uier, in the XIX*- Sieck^ makes an appeal 
to ail admirers of Millet to prevent an. event 
which would for so many reasons be deplored. 



A FBOPOS AL is on foot to erect at Paris, in the 
Place des Etats-Unis, a reduced copy of the 
colossal statue of Liberty lighting the World, 
which was presented by France to the United 

A BOKO, bright and tender, and full of fresh 
touches from nature, by Mr. Edmund Gosse, uid 
illnstnited by Miss M. Gow, f onus a ehaximiig 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

» 

The Third Philharmonic Concert, on Thursday, 
March 26th, opened with a very fine performance 
of Schumann 8 symphony in C. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan may be proud of his orchestra: the 
strings are unconmionly good, and in the middle 
movements of the symphony they showed them- 
selves off to advantage. The novelty of the 
evening was an Orchestral Serenade composed 
expresslv for the Philharmonic Conc^ts, and con- 
ducted by the composer, Mr. T. Wingham. It 
comprises three movements : the first, an Andante 
in E flat, quiet, melodious, and graceful ; the 
second, a Scuerzino, light and lively ; the last, a 
Bondoj full of vigour and brilliancy. With 
regard to the first and second movements, the 
Shaksperian motto was well chosen ; for the melo- 
dious strains, delicately orchestrated, as it were, 
« creep in our ears." The finale is less refined, 
and, mdeed, somewhat too noisy for serenade 
music. ^ The new work was received with 
enthusiasm, and the composer twice recalled. 
The music, with its flow of melody, and wiUi its 
clear construction, proved all the more effective, 
coming, as it did, immediately after &e clever, 
but long and laboured violin concerto of Brahms 
in D. It contains many points of interest^ but it 
is hard work to listen to It Heir Joadiim plays 



the enormously and, we would ventote to sdd 
uselessly difficult solo part with woiideifQl dex- 
terity and intellectual power. ELe hss added a 
cadema to the first movement, in which he has to 
put forth his whole strength as an ezeeatant. 
Signer Bottesini gave two double bass solos, an 
Elegia and Tarantella ; and his iowrs de /oroe 
guned for him plenty of applause and an encoTC. 
There was some vooal concerted music, but the 
performances were very far from satisfactoiy. 
The concert concluded with Sir G. A. Macfarren's 
lively overture, "Chevy Chace," which was well 
rendered and well received* 

The last Saturday Popular Concert of the 
season (March 28) was well attended. It com- 
menced with one of Haydn's early quarteb^ 
given to perfection by Messrs. Joadiim, Sies, 
Straus ana PiattL Sifnor Bottesini played two 
movements from his Concerto in F sharp misoL 
The music per se has no special merit : the per- 
formance, not the work, was the attraction. An 
air with variations, by way of an encore, was a 
bravoura performance certainly somewhat ont of 
place at these classical concerts. MdUe. Kleebeig 
played Chopin's Fantasia in F minor. There was 
a want of dash and sonority about the difficult 
passage in octaves for both hands, but with 
this exception the rendering wa8 exceedingly 

food. She obtained and accepted an encute. 
[err Joachim and Miss Agnes Zimuienuann 
gave three of the Brahma and Joachim Hun- 
garian Dances, and the public demanded a fourtk 
A short time ago we thought encoi'es were likeljr 
to be abolished at these concerts, but tlu-ee at 
one concert show that the end is not yet Misfes 
n. and G. Nunn sang duets by Marcello and 
Handel : when less nervous they may perkips 
render a better account of themselves. Toe pro- 
gramme concluded with Schubert* s pianoforte 
quintet in A (op. 114). ' 

Monday evening was the last night of tbe 
season. The concert commenced with a spinted 
and intellectual rendering of Schumami'^s Qoartet 
in A minor, under the leaoLership of Herr Joa<;liini. 
Mdlle. Kleebeig played Chopin's Ballade in G 
minor (op. 23) : had there been a little more ring- 
ing tone to the opening theme and a little less 
harshness in one of the forte passages, we should 
have nothing but praise for her rendering. For an 
encore she cave Chopia's Etude in F (op. 10, 
no. 7). Molle. A. IZinamermann contnuuted 
three short solos by Schomann. She played the 
Nachtstflck (op. 23, no. 3) extremely well, but 
we cared less for her reading of the Romanze 
from op. 28, and the Canon in B minor. She 
was much applauded, but declined the encore. 
Signer Piatti gained immense applause for his 
fine plaving of his showy '* Bergamasca,'' and 
Signer fiottesini was equally snccessfol with bit 
£l«iptNo. 2, and Tarantella ; both artists w'mlj 
decBned the encore. Mr. Santley was the vocali!< 
The programme concluded wnh some of t 
Biahms and Joachim Hungarian Dancets int 
preted by Heir Joachim and Miss A. 2am 
mann. Signer Romili was the accompan 
The 28th season will commence on Moada; 
November 9. 

We have had some good and interesting pim 
forte playing during the post season, but we ha 
missed the two great "draws " of the prece<li 
one, viz., Madame Schumann and Herr Pa 
mann ; and it is to be hoped that Mr. A. Cfaitp 
will be able to induce one, or possibly both, to t.s 
part in his next series of concerts. We hope, ' 
that there will be pianoforte solos always iu ke 
in^ with the high character of the mueic i 
stnngs. We have, of late, had few sonatas, a 
besides, one or two pieces of questionable 
And, once more, let us hope that the program 
in future will contain some interesting novel ti 
and that greater prominence will be given 
native compositions ; for Englirii music is \^^' 
ning to be thoroughly appreciated not o; 
abroad but at home. 

J. 8. Bhidlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

Hiden/ofihe Thirty Tears' War. By Anton 
Gindely. Translated by Andrew Ten 
Bioek. (Bentley.) 

Sutery of Quetavue AdoJphus, By John L. 
SteyenB. (Bentley.) 

PfiOF. OiRDKLY is well known in the world 
of letters, if not to the public, as one of the 
most learned and successful students of the 
history of Europe in the seventeenth century. 
The first of the books at the head of this 
notice is an abridgment by his accomplished 
hand of an elaborate work on the Thirty 
Tears' War of which a part only has seen the 
li^t, but which, though little read by 
fiigtishmen, forms a mine from which more 
than one of our scholars has largely drawn 
when engaged on the subject. Tbe epitome 
ia one of r^ Talue, and, tiiough not without 
ehazacteristic faidts, deserves tiie attention of 
those who wish to possess a good account, in 
a narrow compass, of one of the most im- 
portant epochs of modem times. Prof. 
Oindely is somewhat wanting in breadth of 
Tiew and philosophic insight, and he has 
icarcely placed in sufficient rdief the causes 
wMeh lad to the great convulsion. His nar- 
rative, too, moves rather slowly, and is over- 
loaded with minute details ; and we do not 
always accept his estimate of men and events 
fa the drama before him. But he has con- 
tzired to give us a vivid impression of a 
period diflienlt in the extreme to portray. He 
has admirably brought out the characteristic 
ieatnrea of the Thirty Years' War and its 
master spirits; and though his book is a 
miniatore only, it is the performance of an 
historical artist. The translation, by Prof. 
Ten Broek, is accompanied by two usef ol 
chapters which make good some of the 
anthor's shortcomings ; and it has been care- 
hHy and well rendered, though here and 
there marred by American slang. As for the 
isoQiid work we have chosen for review, Prof. 
^vens has given us a sketch of the life and 
aieer of Qiutavus Adolphus, which, if not 
ieaerrmg of great praise, forms, nevertheless, 
n attractiwe volume, and will amply repay a 
areful perusal, libr. Stevens has described 
err well the German campaigns of the King 
f oweden ; and, though he is not free from 
^ bio^n^ber's fault of making too much of 
is chosen hero, he has thrown fresh light on 
"utavus's eizploitfl. The introductory clmpters 
! his book, however, are, in our judgment, a 
(^ deal too long; and his Ajuericanisms 
^d the taste of those who respect the 
oritj of the English tongue. 
Prof. Gindely has at once plunged into 
^ history of the Thirty Years' War ; but 
^* Ten Broek and Prof. Stevens have fairly 
^*cribed the state of affairs which graduaUy 
^^tured llietemble contest. The Peace of 



Augsburg had had for its object the limiting 
the bounds of Protestant Germany ; but Ger- 
man Protestantism had broken through these 
barrierB, and had been for Tears a growing 
national force. The Catholic reaction had 
then followed, and, backed by the power of 
the House of Hapsburg, had endeavoured to 
confine within its old domain the heresy it 
abhorred and all who clung to it ; and what- 
ever Protestantism had of late won was 
regarded by it as an unjust encroachment. 
The pretentions and claims of the hostile 
creeds were thus contested throughout Ger- 
many. The letter of the law came into conflict 
with usage and fact in a hundred districts, 
and the elements of a gigantic strife were 
gradually combined and acquired consistency. 
In this state of things the impending struggle 
was presaged by angry disputes respecting 
lay bishopricks and the late lands of the 
Church ; and the rising of Bohemia and the 
fate of the Eegents precipitated the long- 
threatened catastrophe. Prof. Gindely has 
accurately traced the main outlines of the 
Thirty Years' War. We shall not attempt to 
follow the course of his careful, but somewhat 
heavy, narrative. Though ambition, and 
passion, and selflsh motives*— on the part of 
those who began it — concurred, the war, at 
the outset and for years afterwards, was 
essentially a religious strife. Christian of 
Anhalt cCreamed of a Protestant Germany; 
the one great aim of the priest-ridden 
Ferdinand was Catholic ascendency from the 
Ems to the Drave. As the contest, however, 
became inveterate, its original objects passed 
out of sight. The main purpose of Gustavus 
was to obtain a footing on tiie German sea- 
board, and Eichelieu, it is scarcely necessary 
to say, thought only of the aggrandisement 
of France; and the war closed in a mere 
selflsh scramble among hostile powers for the 
spoils of Germany; the peace which ensued 
concluding the era of religious contests in the 
Christian world. 

The characteristics of the different forces 
in conflict during the Thirty Years' War are 
clearly brought out by Prof. Gindely.^ Catho- 
licism, as a power in politics, exhibited its 
strength and its weakness alike, in the atti- 
tude and conduct of the crowned Jesuit who, 
for a large part of this eventful period, was 
the representative of the House of Austria. 
The dominant idea of Ferdinand was to place 
Central Europe under the yoke of Eome; 
and to attain this object he engaged in the 
strife with the energy of a St. Louis or a 
Godfrey de Bouillon. For this purpose the 
plains of Germany were deluged with blood 
and strewn with ashes; for this Tilly and 
Wallenstein made whole provinces scenes of 
mourning and woe; for this Protestantism 
was crudly stamped out in countries where it 
had taken root and flourished. Yet the 
triumphs of Ferdinand were not fruitful ; his 
intolerant bigotry kept the strife alive, and 
alienated even CathoUc Powers; and Catho- 
licism, though it had enlarged its bounds, had 
less influence, throughout the German race, 
when the contest ended than when it began, 
for it had identifled itself with reactionary 
and narrow-minded despotism. On the other 
hand Protestantism did ixot show well. The 
Protestants were split ^^ jealous sects ; the 
Protestant princes Were ^^^ sustained by faith 
in their creed, as a gen^^ Tf3\!d\ and Protes- 



tantism was associated, in a great degree, 
with mean ambition and rapacious selflshness. 
As the contest went on the power of France 
was thrown, with decisive weight, in the 
balance ; and the flgure of Bichelieu seems to 
tower over the combatants and to command 
success, for he was the representative of the 
new spirit of statesmanship which was to 
role Europe — the spirit of national life and 
government, not that of Philip II. and Calvin. 
As for the material powers on either side they 
were more equal than is commonly supposed ; 
but the concentrated power of the House of 
Austria long prevailed over the dissolving 
leagues and hoUow alliances of the Protestant 
states ; and though the disunion wrought by 
Gustavus produced memorable results for a 
time, France was the real saviour of Northern 
Germany from a bondage that might have 
proved fatal. 

The master spirits of the great contest have 
been vividly portrayed by Prof. Gindely. 
His pictures are striking ii not always cor- 
rect; and he has admirably described the 
pitiless Ferdinand, unrelenting in his san- 
guinary zeal, the more able and worldly 
Maximilian, the gallant but shallow Elector 
Palatine, and the dull and double-dealing 
John G«orge of Saxony. He is scarcely just 
to Gustavus Adolphus, whom he represents 
as a mere adventurer, with genius, indeed, 
but with few scruples, o/ to Walleiutein, 
across whose daring mind the vision of 
German unity passed, and whom he regards 
only as an able soldier; and he paints 
Eichelieu as a mere ambitious schemer. His 
sympathies all through are with the German 
leaders; but he has not perceived that the 
German leaders were, without exception, 
second-rate men; and he underrates the 
powers of the illustrious foreigners whoso 
influence over affairs was decisive. Prof. 
Stevens, on the other hand, makes somewhat 
too much of Gustavus Adolphus. He was 
probably the flrst commander of his day ; but 
we rather question his profound statesman- 
ship ; and he very nearly met his match in 
Wfidlenstein, a general, indeed, of a different 
type, but admirable for his resource and 
capacity. As regards the military events of 
the war, they are fairly described in both 
these works ; and quaint old maps in Prof. 
Gindely's book give us a clear notion of 
the modes of warfare prevailing during the 
seventeenth century. In this Gustavus un- 
doubtedly proved in advance of the ideas of 
his age. The celerity of his movements and 
his flexible tactics baJied veterans of the old 
Spanish school ; but it can scarcely be said 
that, on the field of Liitzen, where the old 
and new systems came into conflict, his 
victory was in any sense decisive; for the 
next three volumes describe in detail the 
terrible results of the Thirty Years' War in 
devastating Germany and checking her pro- 
gress. But it is unnecessary to dwell on a 
&ite subject familiar even to superficial 
readers. William O'Coknok Mobbis. 



The Secret of Death (from the Sanscrit). 
With some Collected Poems. By Edwin 
Arnold. (Triibner.) 

This volume is of rather varying quality, con- 
taining, among those Indian legends which 
the author has made peculiarly his own 
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several poemB of great merit. On the other 
handy it includes what seem like scraps from 
the paper-case, collected after thirty years — 
tiny translations from Hesiod, Sappho, Tyr- 
taens, and Callinns, neat and graceful, but 
noway remarkable in themselves, and un- 
worthy of being appended to such a poem as 
"The Bajpoot Wife" (pp. 108-20), which 
stirs the blood indeed. It is the story of 
Judith in an Indian form. Jymul £ao, the 
village minstrel, is bidden sing, for has not 
Ood given him wondrous fancies? Sing he 
does, of a certain tomb, " by the bend of the 
Bavee,!' which contains the bones, all save 
the skull, of Shureef Khan. Shureef cap- 
tured by* treachery the brave Soorj Dehu the 
Bajpoot, who had many times defeated 
Shureef s Muslim hordes. 

"Then at the noon, in durbar, swore fiercely 

Shuxeef Ekan, 
That Sooij should die in torment, or live a 

Mussulman. 
But SoorJ laughed lightly at him, and answered, 

* Work your will ! 
The last breath of my body shall ourse your 

Prophet BtlU.' " 

And Soorj is left to die of torture and thirst 
in an iron cage. But news of his position is 
brought to the Bajpoots, and to NeUa, wife of 
Soorj ; and when the fierce tribesmen prepare 
for vengeance Neila prohibits their design, 
and goes forth, attended only by Soorj's 
brothers, and disg^uised as a Nautoh girl. 
What a picture this would make — 

" Thereat the Banee Neila unbraided from her hair 
The pearls as great as KashTnlr grapes Soorj gaye 

his wife to wear, 
And all acxoss her bosom— Uke lotus-buds to see — 
She wrapped the tinselled sail of a dancing 

Kunchenee : 
And fastened on her ankles the hundred silver 

bells. 
To whose light laugh of music the Nautch girl 

darts and dwells. 
And all in dress a Kautch girl, but all in heart a 

queen, 
She set her foot to stirrup with a sad and settled 

mien. 
Only one thing she carried no Kunchenee should 

bear, 
The knife between her bosoms; ho, Shureef, 

have a care ! " 

And thus she reaches the Muslim camp and 
the iron cage of Soorj, in time to receive his 
last breath and assure him that vengeance 
will surely come quickly : 

<' Speak low, lest the guard hear us ; to-night if 
thou must die, 
Sbuxeef shall have no triumph, but bear thee 
company!'' 

From her dead husband's body she passes to 
the presence of the Ehan, and with all the 
daring enticements of a Nautch girl wins the 
favour of this second Holof ernes, and his last 
end is as the other's. For he bribes her to 
his tent with a ring : 

'' Glared his eyes on her eyes, passing o*er the 

plain, 
Glared at the tent-purdah— never glared again ! 
Never opened after unto gase or glance 
Eyes that saw a Bajpoot dance a shameful 

dance: 
For the kiss she gave him was his first and last, 
Kiss of dagger, £iven to his heart and past. 
At her feet he wallowed, choked with wicked 

blood ; 
In his breast the katar quivered where it stood.'* 

Triumphant thus, and bearing the lopped 
head of Shureef, she rejoins her brothers, who 
have hastily rescued the body of Soorj from 
the cage, and together they lay it on tiie 



funeral pile ; then Neila mounts upon it, still 
bearing the head of the murderer, and '' in 
the flame and crackle," is consumed to ashes 
with her lord. Next day the Muslim camp 
can leam nought of their leader's death, or 
of Soorj's body, or the Nautch girl, save that 
at dawn one of two horsemen was seen bearing 
away 

" The uxn of day, the vessel that Bajpoots use to 
bring 
The auies of dead kinsmen to Gunga's holy 
spring." 

There is nothing new in the details of this 
story — ^they are familar to triteness ; but there 
is a keen imaginative vigour, a pictorial vivid- 
ness of presentment in &e telling, that makes 
the poem memorable and delightful. Nothing 
in the book seems to me quite to reach the 
same level. Perhaps " The Caliph's Draught " 
(p. 121-5) approaches it most nearly. 

The more weighty poem that gives its name 
to the book suSers, I think, horn the form 
into which the author has somewhat wilfully 
cast it. It is, we are told, " The first three 
ValHs" or '* Lotus-stems " of the "Ka^a 
Upanishad," and described the interview be- 
tween NachikStas and '* dread Yama," the 
god of Death ; and how Yama was questioned, 
and how he answered, of the secrets of life 
and death , and life after death. How fine some 
parts of this poem are shall presently be shown ; 
meantime a protest may be entered a^dnst 
the ugly setting of the jewel. Mr. Arnold, 
as an I^glish ** saheb," has a construing Us9on 
from a Brahman priest, and the actual process 
is forced into blank verse — Sanscrit and Eng- 
lish amalgamated into a result which would 
have pleased Pitholeon of Bhodes, and per- 
haps might be acceptable to Mr. Browning in 
his ''grittiest mood," but certainly makes 
very ugly literature, $,g, : 

" 8aM. DwiTTAK TaiTiTANMAK HoYACH : when 
that twice. 
And thrice he said it, Gautama his sire. 
Mbittat^ TwaDadhImx : spake in wrath, 
To Death I give thee." 

And so forth, interspersed every now and then 
with the Teacher's comment, as (p. 13) — 

" Now Nachikdtas asks again— and mark 
How simple-sweet our Sanscrit rolls along ! 

Na Bhtak E^ingka SwARoih LoKft<-read ! " 

Mr. Calverley has taught us to ''see the 
trick on 't," and to be able to 

" Continue the disoourse ud UHtum, 

It might, odds-bobs sir ! in judicious hands 
Extend Itom here to Mesopotamy "— 

or even further eastward, it appears. That 
the poem shakes itself clear of this tiresome 
trick I hasten to show. This is the end of 
the Eirst Yalli— the prayer of Nadiiketas to 
Yama to tell him of the after-life : 

" thou God 
That endest men ! our' longest life is brief ! 
The horses and the elephants and thrones, 
The sweet companions, and the song and dance. 
Are thine and end in thee ! Gtoldbuys not bliss ! 
If we have wealth, we see thee near, and know 
We live but till thou wiliest ! . . . 
Ah I in our sad world dwelUnff how should man. 
Who feels himself day after day dedine. 
Day after day decay — ^till death's day oome ; 
Who sees how beautv fades, and fond love falls, 
Be glad to live a litde longer roan. 
For so much longer anguish ?'' 

There is much of this high and pathetic verse 



in the poem. The beginning of the Tbiid 
Yalll, tf.y., looks like an ampMcation of a 
famous passage in Plato's "Phaedros.'' It 
would be interesting to know how close the 
real resemblance between the Sanscrit and the 
Greek mav be. 

The. minor Indian poems — ^the "8ong d 
the Serpent Charmers" (p. 175), the "Bihari 
Mill Song" (p. 169-78), "The Song of the 
Flour Mill," &c. — are, it must be owned, 
difficult reading for mere Occidentals. Among 
the original poems, " The Lost Pleiad," W- 
ing traces of Mrs. Browning's inflaence, and 
dated nearly thirty years back, seems to ne 
the best. One of the cleverest, however, is 
that " On a Skull." A Turk's skuU, found on 
the Acropolis, tells its own tale : 

*' When cannon-balls were hard at work, 
Shattering the Parthenon— that hoar 
A dasfdc fragment took me fair 

Under the waist-cloth, and so made 
' Buins ' of me. For long years theie 
My remnants witti the rest haye hdd(f) 

. a . • . . 

But can not me a thing of the clod ! 

The Parthenon owned no such plan ! 
Man made that temple for a GK)d, 

Gk)d made these temples for a man ! " 

Among the translations, far the most in- 
teresting is "Nencia"— one of those poems 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent of which we 
have all heard, but which so few have fleen. 
It is like an idyl of Theocritus re-written in 
the metre of "Don Juan," and describes a 
rural passion of peasant-boy for peasant-girl 
with a dramatic appropriateness which makee 
one's heart turn more kindly to "The 
Magnificent." The mood fiits rapidly from 
childlike delight in Nenoia's beaa^ and 
accomplishments to truer Italian jealouffjf and 
sanguinarjr resolves against all possible nvals; 
but aU with a rustic aimplioily which looks 
like truth. 

Of the Theocritean translations, the best, I 
think, is the " Pharmakeutria." Hasnotthil 
version been already publiahed? It leads; 
familiarly. The XXYIIth Idyl was an im^ 
happy one to select, if only three or four wc 
to be given. Por sixty or seventy hues 
<m)pfiv6La, do hang heavy — and it cannot 
demeid that the reduction of a shepherdess 
a dull and boring subject for a poem- 
would not argue against Mr. Lang's JQ<i 
ment, that this idyl is spurious, but I 
think it one of Theocritus's worthier ef c 
and the same bluntneas of touch that 
Arnold shows in selecting it is shown also 
"A Home Song" (p. 267-8), which is mi 
worthy of Mr. Austin than of the author 
" The Light of Asia." 

£. D. A. MOBSHBiD. 



The msioty of the Radical Party in Fof\ 
ment. By W. Haizis. (Eegan F« 
Trench & Co.) 

Thebb is one consolation for literary pei 
who live in this present year of ^oe, 
that is the fact l^t none of them csn 
called upon to write the history of the centi 
Let anyone repair to a public librsiy 
contemplate the mighty Btructnre, rism( 
the rool^ which conmats of Hansard ; let 
then stroU along the frontage of a few jj 
of the Blue-Books; and, finally, let I 
roughly compute within a few tons the we^ 
of the file of the Time9: he must be a st^ll 
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hearted man or a callons indeed^ if his spirit 

does not faint within him. There wiU be 

groaniog and tiaYailing among the writers of 

posteri^, and we are laying on the next 

generation a burden too grieyoos to be borne. 

It u only by intelligently digesting these 

erade masses as we go along, by treating in 

an orderly and philosophic manner each 

department of social and political affairs, that 

the task of the future historian can be brought 

within any reasonable compass. Those who 

early nndextake work of this kind, and dis- 

cha^ themselyes with credit, deserve very 

wann thanks for their pains. 

It is a work of this nature that Mr. Harris 
has undertaken, and he has brought it to 
a fottonate conclusion. His book is chiefly 
compiled from Hansard, and giyes with almost 
snpoflaous fulness divisions and division lists, 
dates, motionsy and names. Even great lite- 
rarj genius could scarcely make such matter 
exMIarating, and the reader's palate is soon 
cloyed by frequent passages of this nature : 

"On the 3l8t of May, 1859, the Houses met, 
lod, after the preliminary business of electing 
8 Speaker, and swearing in members of the 
Hooae of Commons, the session was formally 
opened by the Queen in person on the 7th of 
/one'' (p. 540). 

To abstract Hansard after this fashion seems 
daviah and unintelligent, nor is the matter 
mended by such a phrase as ** Altogether they 
[the GovemmentJ were having a far from 
iiappy time " (p. 433). But, for the most 
part, this portion of Mr. Harris's work is well 
done. As a work of reference, his book will 
be of Yery considerable service to those whom 
Sa&sard repels, and the value of it is enhanced 
by a good, though by no means complete, 
lodez; and nowadays a good index is itself 
a Uik to gratitude. 

After the first crude materials for his- 
tory, such as parliamentary debates, the 
next kind of books to get themselves 
▼ntten are biographies, and on these Mr. 
Bams has drawn freely. He has also had 
access to the minute books of the ''West- 
ounster Committee of Association" from 1780 
to 1785, and has extracted from them many 
interesting particulars, especially with refer- 
ence to Charles James Eox and tjie movement 
towards electoral reform which preceded the 
f/^ch llevolution. Perhaps he has shown 
^osnaeli too much of an advocate in blinking 
the popular excesses which have at times 
attended Badical agitation, and this is espe- 
<^y so with the portion of his book which 
iealM with the years from 1817 to 1832 ; but 
Buch matters were incidental merely to the 
plan of the work, and Mr. Hands is not 
^gether wrong in thinking them no concern 
of his. He has, indeed, sternly confined himself 
to the field marked out by ms title. Foreign 
>&in are rarely mentioned, and are discussed 
only as they affected the parliamentary 
infloence of the Radicals. There is no 
scooont of the course of Irish public feeUng. 
S^en such an incident as the Sadleir and 
^^h episode, though not foreign to the 
s&biect, is passed over in silence. The temper 
of the work is such as was to be looked for in 
the historian of a party. In fact, the history 
^ a party could hardly &il of being partisan 
▼ithout becominff emasculate. * Though occa- 



*QO*lly bitter, IJr. Harris is not unexjpectedlj 
'^▼oe to peersy parsonsi and squires— his 



natural and legitimate prey. But the fuU 
force of his condemnation is reserved for those 
members of the Liberal party who cannot be 
ticketed as Radicals. Collectively he styles 
them Whigs, and differentiates the ^mus into 
the '* historic" and the ''exotic." Mr. 
Lowe, the representative of the latter tpseieSj 
is trounced most roundly, '' his failure as a 
financial minister showing that some other 
test besides the most entire self-confidence is 
necessary to secure good administrators" 
(p. 458). Alas ! poor Lord Sherbrooke. 

The view of the Radical party which Mr. 
Harris takes, and the whole tone of his book 
may be justly represented by a sentence or 
two. We read: "This war [the Crimean] 
was specially mischievous by destroying the 
unity of the Radical party, to whom the 
initiation of all effective reform was due" 
(p. 402). This is a view rather of the 
" Peebles for plaisure, mon" style of looking 
at the world ; and criticism like the following 
is deficient in light and shade : 

*'The members of privileged classes, the 
holders of hereditary power, the proprietors 
of vested interests, the ecclesiastics of a 
dominant sect, — all the people to whom social 
or politioal progress means inconvenience and 
loss of personal power or influence, are 
constantly talking about the rashness and 
inexperience of Radical politicians, and the 
danger of submitting tne destinies of the 
country to the direction of the mob. It is well 
to appeal from this cry of interested prejudice 
to the facts of history and the teachings of 
experience, from which we learn that there is 
scarcely a measure which has tended to im- 
prove the moral, social, or political condition 
of the nation, which has not been originated 
by Radical teachers, accepted by the unrepre- 
sented masses, and at last forced by agitation 
upon Parliament and (Government." 

This is panegyrical ; but it would be well if 
" the facts of historv " always as nearly bore 
out the theories of the historian. A book 
like this appears opportunely at a moment 
when a new period, and possibly a new 
departure in politics, has begun. Assuming 
to refer the origin of Radicalism to the some- 
what remote date of the early years of George 
III., carrying it through a period of philo- 
sophical speculation to the great recoil caused 
by the Prench Revolution, showing it trans- 
formed by popular agitation, and forced to a 
decision, however short of finality, in 1832, 
and then renewed through disappointment 
and again dominant in 1866 and 1867, IJib. 
Harris reminds us, in a happy hour, how 
ancient, how continuous, how organic a thing 
Radicalism has been, and how unreasonable 
it is tolookforanew beginning now instead of 
for a steady development of an existing party. 
Radicalism has long been rather a spirit than 
a creed; its discussions have often been 
abstract and in the air ; its limits have been 
difficult of definition, and have merged in 
Liberalism at large ; its infiuence has been 
less on Parliamentary than on public opinion, 
and to that result the best efforts of its 
supporters have been directed. They have 
long been the Protestants of politics. The 
last seventeen years have carried into effect 
many of the ideas to which the Radicals have 
so long been faithful, and have left them with 
more direct political power, but far fewer of 
their traditi(mal oiQa^ures for which now to 
exert it. If, in cJ^Qosing new ones, they are 



helped by this book to remember the spirit of 
the old, Mr. Harris wiU have done his party 
good service. J. A. Hamzltoit. 



In the Trades^ the IVopics, and the Soaring 
Forties. By Lady Brassey. (Longmans.) 

LoBD Houghton's prediction, spoken some 
time ago from the terrace at Normanhurst, that 
the name of Lady Brassey would be as familiar 
to future generations as that of Robinson 
Crusoe, seems likely enough to be fulfilled, 
for she has now given us the record of 
another *' 14,000 miles in the Sunbeam" and 
it is pretty sure to attain as wide a popularity 
as her former works. It has been well said 
that the record of a journey which has been 
thoroughly enjoyed is very rarely dull reading, 
and it is evident that Lady Brassey derived a 
large amount of gratification from her ex- 
periences In the IVadee, the I^opics, and the 
Soaring Forties. But, quite apart from this 
consideration, the sumptuous volume before us 
starts with many claims to recognition from 
readers of travel on its own merits. The 
author is bright and pleasant company 
wherever she leads us, with a good eye for 
colour and scenery, unfailing good humour, 
and considerable powers of observation and 
graphic description, coupled with a very 
pleasing and unaffected sfyle. Then again it 
is profusely embellished with first-rate wood 
engravings, which bring the scenes described 
in the text even more vividly before us, and 
when it is added that these engravings axe 
from drawings by R. T. Pritchett, it snU be 
readily understood that they form a very 
attractive feature. The voyage itself is further 
illustrated by maps and charts, and, as there 
is a good Index as well as an Appendix con- 
taining tables of temperatures of air and water, 
&c., the book may fairly be called a model of 
its class. 

Leaving Dartmouth in the ITorham Castle 
at the beginning of the autumnal equinox, 
Lady Brassey speaks feelingly of the mi^ry 
and discomfort of the inevitable gale of wind 
which is supposed to *^ shake things down" 
at the beginning of a voyage, and we 
can fully sympathise with her delight at 
finding the SufAeam at Madeira '* in the most 
perfect order, looking delightfully bright, 
ire^, and home-like." The party were no 
sooner on board their own ^p than they 
seem to have unanimously decided to see 
everything that was wortii seeing within 
their reach, and accordingly they set to work 
without a moment's loss of time to ''do" 
Madeira thoroughly. Madeira, however, is 
more generally ^own than most of the other 
places visited in the course of the voyage, 
so we shall pass over the picturesque descrip- 
tions of its ''rude towers and needles of 
rock," its "deep precipitous gorges which 
intersect the mountains cdmost to their bases," 
its beautiful "levadas," and its brightiy 
dressed peasants, and steer " Westward Ho " 
with the Sunbeam, The attractions of Madeira 
are, nevertheless, well worth dwelling on ; and 
most of Lady Brassey's readers will say with 
her, " If I had not longed to see the glorious 
vegetation and beauties of the West Indiesi 
my regret at leaving this delightful island 
would have been even keener th^ it now is." 
After a pleasant voyage across the Atlantic, 
avoiding Barbadoes in order to keep out of 
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the path~of tomadoes and tempests, the Sun- 
heam made her first West IndiaiL port in the 
Island of Trinidad on October 28, and the 
parly were soon wandering about on shore 
m the cool of the evening, enjoying "the 
land-breeze as it rustled through the leaves 
of tall trees, or softly whispered through 
bushes laden with sweet-scented flowers, 
creeping gently along the ground, and just 
fluttering the wings of the fire-flies.'' Among 
the lions of Trmidad are the wonderful 
Botanic Gardens where 

" stand the golden products 

Of ereiy son and cmne, 
And seem to live, like lovers* vows, 

In spite of space or thne. 
• , • • • • • 

And the air is full of odours 

Of exotic orchides ; 
And there hang the Btrangest blossoms 

From the strangest sort of trees.*' 

Then there are the delightfully romantic 
Blue Basin Falls, and the hideous-looking 
Stygian-like Lake of Pitch, the hum- 
ming birds, toucans, and other curious 
tropical birds ; and, truth compels us to add, 
the centipedes, and the hunter-ants ; so that 
altogether, with its stately cacao trees, its 
coffee plantations, and its cooling drinks, 
Trinidad is a typical specimen of the islands 
of the " New World." It was the first land 
discovered by Columbus on his third voyage, 
and was named by him the island of the 
Trinity, "for he had thought of giving this 
name to the first land they should find on the 
voyage, and now God had graciously granted 
him the sight of three mountains, near 
together." On the Constance estate, at 
Icacos, the south-western point of the island, 
is still preserved an old anchor, which is said 
to have originally formed part of the equip- 
ment of one of the ships commanded by the 
great navigator. 

*< On an island's grinding shore. 
There for ages long it lay 
At the bottom of a bay/' 

Steaming along the coast of Venezuela, on 
the way from Trinidad to La Guayra, Lady 
Brassey observes : 

" Assuredly I shall remember Ghiy Fawkes' day 
in the tropics. Anything less like our idea of 
that generally foggy anniversary in London 
cannot well be imagined. A fiercely hot sun 
was tempered by a cool northerly breeze, which 
sent such heavy rollers on the coooanut-fringed 
shore, that it seemed more than doubtful if we 
should be able to land on our arrival at La 
Ghiayra, where the surf is sometimes tremen- 
dous." 

They did succeed in landing, however, 
though not without •' a good deal of delicate 
management," and went by train to Caracas. 

" It was a wonderful journey, through splendid 
mountain gorges, with valleys opening out from 
them at every turn. Sometimes the line scarcely 
seemed to run on terra firma at all, the r^ 
being laid on wooden lattice-work, flrmly 
secured affainst the side of the mountain, with 
supports below, like« sort of half-bridge, over 
what appeared to be a fathomless abyss. ... In 
many mstanoes, the curves in the middle were 
so sharp that the carriages seemed to hang over 
as we turned; and it appeared as if one or two 
passengers too many on the same side might 
cause the whole train to capsize and topple 
over into the gulf beneath. I was very sorry 
when the light first besan to fade, then to die 
^y altogether, and the brief trc^ical twilight 



came to an end, leaving us nothing but the 
light of the bright youns moon and the stars 
by which to see the wonders of nature and the 
marvels of engineering skill." 

Some interesting particulars of the line are 
given in a note furnished by the chief 
engineer of the railway company (p. 197). 

Space will not permit us to foUow the 
Sw^Min from La Guayra to Jamaica and the 
Bahamas, and from thence to the Bermudas 
and the Azores. The description of these 
latter islands is, however, particularly interest- 
ing, and we are strongly tempted to quote 
fr^y from the chapters on the lovely island 
of tfamaica and the coral banks of the 
Bahamas. But enough has been said to 
indicate some of the merits of this charming 
record of a delightful voyage. We will only 
add that travellers who have already been U> 
the same places will appreciate the fidelity to 
nature of both pen and pencil sketches, and 
will thoroughly enjoy tiie pleasure of re- 
visiting old haunts in such pleasant company, 
while those who are not yet familiar with 
tropical scenes could hardly be introduced to 
them under better auspices. 

Geoboe T. Tesivle. 



Th$ Preaeher^s Pr<mptuary of AneodoU: 
Stories, New and Old, Arranged, Indexed, 
and Classified, for the use of Preachers, 
Teachers, and Catechists. By the Eev. 
W. Frank Shaw. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Few readers who turn over the pages of this 
little book from idle curiosity or a desire 
to put it to the use indicated by the title, can 
have any idea of the once fiourishing class of 
literature of which it is a remarkable example 
of survival. 

It is probable that at all times preachers 
have felt the need of enlivening their discourses 
by the introduction of illustrative material 
more or less anecdotic in its nature, especially 
when their hearers were on a rather low 
intellectual level. Gregory the Great takes 
pains to conclude many of his homilies with 
an historical anecdote, and doubtless his 
example was followed by others. 

The systematic introduction of anecdotes 
into sermons seems intimately connected with 
the institution of the Mendicant orders in the 
thirteenth century, one of which, the Domini- 
can, par exoellmee the ordo praedtcatorum, 
gave an enormous impulse to preaching, and 
entirely changed its character. The members 
of these orders obeyed literally the words of 
the Founder of Christianity, and went into all 
the world and preached the Gospel to every 
creature. The popular character of the 
audiences modified essentially the style of the 
preaching. It was necessary to interest, and 
even amuse, the common people, who were 
becoming accustomed to an entertaining 
literature more and more secular, and who 
possessed, moreover, an innate love for tales. 
It is chiefly to this fondness for stories, and 
to the preachers' desire to gratify it, that we 
owe the great collections of which we are 
about to speak. In the composition of the 
mediaeval sermon the stories, or, to give them 
the name they then bore, and which I shall 
use hereafter, exmpla, were reserved for the 
end, when the attention of the audience 
began to flag. These stories are sometimes 
as long as the rest of the sermon ; sometimes, 



when they refer to a well-known tale, they 
merely quote the title, or a few words et the 
beginning. The use of exmnpla^ properly 
sp^Jdng, is rare before the thirteenth oeutary, 
and was apparently first inizoduced as a 
principle by the distinguished prelate Jacques 
de Yitry, Bishop of Acre and Tusoulum, best 
known now hj his JStitoria OrterUalU, He 
was an enthusiastio preacher of the Albigeu- 
sian crusade, and took part in the expedition. 
His Sermones vtdgarei^ which still rest in* 
edited in the National Library at Paris, aiq 
literally crammed with stories, each sermon 
contaixung three or four exempla in succesdon. 
The use of ixmpla became fashionable, and 
led to such abuses that the Council of Sens 
in 1528 forbtfde under penalty of interdict, 
''those ridiculous recitals, those old wires* 
fables, having for their end laughter only." 
Dante's readers will remember Ms passionate 
outburst against this sort of preachmg in his 
" Paradise,'' xxix. 103. 

These &xempla at first were probably col- 
lected by each preacher for his own use, then 
the collected sermons of such celebrated rs^tw- 
teurs as Jacques de Yitry offered an inex- 
haustible magazine for several generations, 
and, finally, special collections of these ex- 
empla were made for the express purpose ot 
aidiug the preacher. Besides the collections 
containing exetnpla alone arranged alpha- 
betically or topically, an important source of 
these stories is to be found in treatises for 
the use of preachers, containing exempla sys- 
tematically arranged, but forming only apart 
of other homiletic material ; in collections ot 
sermons made for the benefit of idle or 
ignorant preachers ; and, finally, in expository 
works, of which Holkot's Super SapferUiam 
is one of the most celebrated. 

The space at my disposal will allow me to 
mention very briefly the first class only, villi 
which Mr. Shaw's book is more intimately con- 
nected. The best known perhaps is the Pnmp- 
tuarium JExemplorum of Johannes Herolt, a 
Dominican monk of Basel, who flourished 
during the first half of the fifteenth century, 
and who whimsically called himself Dieeipfdm. 
This work contains six himdred and thirty-fonr 
exempla, with references to two hundred and 
eighty-three in the sermons which precede 
the FrampUMrium. This large mass of stories 
is arranged alphabetically by topics, e.g-f 
Ahsiinentia, Aecidia^ AdulUrtum, Amieitiaj 
Aqua henedicta, JBaptiemue, &c., and reference 
is also facilitated by a eopious index. This 
work was enormously popular, and passed 
through thirty-six editions before 1500. The 
sermons were reprinted as late as 1728, and a 
large number of exempla were translated into 
French in £a Fleur dee Commandemens de DieUy 
a work which Andrew Chertsey turned into 
English, and Wynkyn de Worde printed in 
1510. The Frompkiarium, as we have seen, 
was really an appendix to the author's ser* 
mens, and intenaed to be used in connexion 
with them. It was not long before some 
one conceived the idea of making an 
independent collection wMeh could be used 
with any of the numerous sermon-books. 
The most famous of such independent collec- 
tions is the Speculum Sxemphrum by an 
unknown author which first appeared at 
Deventer in Holland in 1481. This work 
was made over by a Jesuit of Douay, 
I Johannes Hajor, who called his book Majnum 
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Spemlum Exemphrum^ and justifies this name 
in hiB preface by saying that it surpasses all 
pienons eolleetions in the nnmbmr of its 
ezempla which the compiler states to be 
1,375. Other works of this class, but not 
M> popular, are the Scala Coeliy by a Domini- 
can Johannes Junior (Liibeck, 1476), and the 
Libar de Ahundantia JSxemplorum (without 
date, place, or printer) attributed to Albert 
the Great, but probably by Humbertus de 
fiomanis, general of the Dominican order, 
vho died in 1277. The latest work of this 
class is the Floret Exemplorum^ Cologne, 
1656, by a Jesuit, A. Dayroult, which has 
been tnmslated into Prench and Grerman. 

These Latin works soon called forth imita- 
tions in the modem languages, and we find 
in Spain the Libro de los JSxemplos and 
Bjicm de ExtmpKe e Mtraelee in the Catalan 
dialect. Similar works exist in Portugal and 
Italj, and are doubtless slumbering in the 
libraries of other countries. 

The value of the collections we have thus 
briefly examined for the history of culture is 
Teiy great, and they have, indeed, consider- 
able worth as historical sources ; for, although 
their contents are deriyed mainly from such 
Torka as Gregory's Dialogues, the Vitae 
Pstrwn, &c., the compilers often inserted 
anecdotes of eminent contemporaries or related 
strange erents of the day. Eegarded as the 
channel of diffusion of popular tales, these 
works are priceless. The fable of the '' Milk- 
maid and the Pail of Milk" was probably 
bronght from the East by Jacques de Yitry, 
and borrowed from his sermons by hosts of 
pther preachers, whose hearers soon circulated 
it over Europe. In no other way can the 
enonnoos diffusion of popular tales of the 
^ of jests be explamed. 

&. Bhaw's hook contains one hundred 
■pecdotes, and differs from the aboTo men- 
tioned works in being arranged neither 
alphabetically nor topically. Curiously 
enoQgh, it contains at least six stories which 
ve foimd in the older collections. These are : 
^0. 43, «*The Wife that would Gossip" 
'-Wi CW/», 60); 47, "The Man and his 
Three Friends" (Seala Coeli, 9, Speculum 
itmplorum, 4, 17); 50, "Oh, Adam!" 
•^<vi& Coeli, 136^ Herolt 50, F); 51, "The 
Iforderer and his Mother" (Liber de 
^^wdantia Bxemphrumj 84), and 73, "The 
Bog and his Shadow" (Scala Coeli, 19). The 
Story of " The Three Black Crows," Ifo. 42, 
is foimd in the Qeeia Bomanorum (125), a 
^k which might properly have been men- 
tioned aboYe. 

It is difficult to speak very highly of Mr. 
pliaVa selection. Some are exceedingly 
Jaane, as No. 36, " The Bride's Return," and 
»me are in their way quite as superstitious 
M many of the stories in the mediaeval col- 
lections. The Society for Psychical Research 
*^^<nild by all means ask the compiler for his 
wthorities for stories Kos. 71, 85, 86, and 87. 
The most remarkable thing, on the whole, in 
^ book is story 22, which is Bret Harte's 
'Luck of Roaring Camp." The genial 
faencan author, in the wildest flights of his 
^J^^pnation, probably never thought that one 
« his stories would do duty as a Sunday 
o«hool aneodote ! T. F. C&aitb. 



Oeechiehte der DeuUehen Literature Yon Dr. 
Franz Hirsch. Tol. I. (Leipzig : Wilhelm 
Friediich.) 

There is a freshness, a descriptive power, a 
liveliness in the expression of sound opinion, 
in this first volume of a History of German 
Literature^ which forms a pleasing contrast 
to not a few of its predecessors. Combined 
with that solid knowledge which Dr. Franz 
Hirsch manifestly possesses, these are un- 
questionably great and unusual merits. 

The book begins with an attractive chapter 
on the aboriginal home and cradle of the 
Teutonic race, its Gods and men, and its oldest 
subjects of national or heroic song. After a 
short discourse on its earliest speech, the epoch 
from TJlfilas (or Wulfila) down to the Nibe- 
lungen epic and the mediaeval Volkelied 
is pictured and discussed in a manner fre- 
quentiy opening up new vistas. Thus, poets 
and writers are introduced, who, under a 
Latin garb, were — ^if we may say so — most 
utterly German. Again, long-lingering traces 
of 'Wodanic heathendom are pointed out with 
much subtiety, which other authors generally 
slip over either from want of close percep- 
tion or from religious partiality aforethought. 
Again, the erotic and mystic phases of life 
and thought in the Middle Ages, as cropping 
up in rime or prose, get a more careful, 
more intelligent treatment than is usually the 
case. Tet everything is presented in a Imndy 
compass for the use of the general reader. 

Here and there, in passing judgment on 
fragments of Early-German Hterature, more 
precious for their rarity than for their in- 
trinsic worth. Dr. Franz Hirsch, who is 
otherwise deeply imbued with the spirit of 
Teutonic antiquity, may have adopted a style 
of expression a httie too critically severe or 
too modem in tone. The readers of Momm- 
sen's History of Rome will at once know what 
we mean by the latter remark. However, it 
is no easy task to give both a faithful and 
reverent rendering of the things of the past, 
and yet to bring their meaning fully out for 
the understanding of the many in the present. 
Li the main the author has succeeded in this 
twofold aim in an eminent degree. 

Speaking of the much-debated question as 
to when the word Deutsch first obtained its 
large national meaning, Dr. Hirsch says that 
the Gothic thiudiekd became, a few centuries 
afterwards, the Old-High German diutisc, with 
the same sense — ^namely, meaning "popular"; 
only that it was then chiefly used in rdEerence to 
the tongue of the people, especially as opposed 
to the Latin Church language. " With the 
advent of the Hohenstaufen only," he adds, 
"the word gained the import now dear to 
us all." Then it was appUed to the national 
speech, as well as to the country and its 
customs. This, we know, is the view gene- 
rally held. 

Still, as regards speech at least, we would 
bring to recollection that Nithard, a grandson 
of Karl the Great, states how the oath taken 
publicly at Strassburg, in 842, by King 
Ludwig the German and King Karl the Bald, 
was spoken by the former in Romanic, by the 
latter in teudieca lingua. The Romanic begins 
— "Pro dec amur et pro christian poblo et 
nostro salvament "; the German — " In godes 
minna," &o. Here the Romanic, or Old- 
French (not Latin), hiBguage appears side by 
side with the tnKli$c0 Ungua or Deutedi. 



Theodisca lingua, teutonice, are expressions 
occurring in tiie centuries immediately follow- 
ing. We believe this point, ther^ore, to be 
worth reconsideration. 

So, also, we would assign to the Frankonian 
dialect, in the Table of Languages contained 
in the book before us, a place midway between 
Low-German and High-German, rather than 
among the High-German dialects. Kot only 
as regards certain rules of letter-change, but 
also in its word-treasure, the dialect of the 
Franks, though they have pushed high up 
into Southern Germany, has a remarkable 
affinity both with the northern Flatt and 
with English. 

The romanticism of Gferman chivalry, and 
the ease with which some of its poetic 
representatives yielded to French influence to 
such an extent as to mar the tongue of their 
own nation by the affected introduction of 
foreign words, is most graphically pourtrayed 
by Dr. Hirsch. In desding with the Minne- 
singer, he very properly lays stress on their 
anti-Papal lays ; beginning with Walther von 
der Yogelweide. This subject, much neglected 
in Histories of German literature, would have 
merited even a larger place; for many of 
those "Poets of Love " were stout champions 
of the nation's union and independence both 
against the Roman Pontifl and against the 
smaller princes that were aspiring to sove- 
reignty to the detriment of the central national 
power. The word "Minnesinger," we may 
remark here, has only been applied to aU 
of them in recent times, though the word 
itself is to be found in Hartmann von Aue, 
700 years ago. To some extent it has proved 
a misleading term, because the political influ- 
ence of these poets was thus nearly forgotten. 
By far not all of them, it may be added, were 
of aristocratic origin. One who sang the 
"true nobility" of mind and character in 
the spirit of Robert Bums, as well as freedom 
of thought, was a Jew, Siisskind, of Trimberg. 
Excellent chapters are those in which 
the " Reynard the Fox" poems and kindred 
animal fables are discussed, and those dealing 
with the oldest traces of German theatrical 
representations and the earliest mediaeval 
attempts in the prose fiction. In con- 
clusion, Dr. Franz Hirsch devotes some space 
to the historical folk-song, and the popular 
chants of freedom — such as the famous one 
"On the Battle at Sempach," which the 
doughty Swiss freeman, Halb Suter, of 
Luzem, composed. Throughout the work, 
poetical specimens are judiciously inter* 
spersed. We should have wished to see a 
few of Halb Suter's verses, with their 
strangely impressive "He!" shouts of 
triumph, given by way of such quotation. 

Here this first volume ends. It contains 
conscientious work in graceful form, and 
therefore a good promise as to the volumes 
yet to come. Kabl Buin). 



History of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures 
in the Christian Church, By Edward Reusa* 
Translated by David Hunter. (Edinburgh: 
James Gemmell.) 

It is, no doubt, a common delusion that the 
New Testament, such as we have it now, has 
come down to us from the age in which the 
last of the aposties passed away, without the 
addition or subtraction of a single book ; and 
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it may be tliat even among imputed theologiatLs 
''a adentifio conception of tne histoiy o{ the 
canon is far from being general." Indeed, 
Prof. Beu88 goes beyond his translator, to 
whom tiiese words belong, and teUs ns that 
''many French and English theologians in 
our day still snppose " the canon to haye been 
*' fixed from the very first " (p, 208). This, 
howeyer, it mast be added, is not the only 
illosion which preyails on the subject. The 
translator of this yolume, in objecting to the 
statement of Dr. Westcott that '' it is to the 
Church that we must look both for the forma- 
tion and proof of the canon " as simply an 
appeal to tradition, and putting agamst it 
that of the Westminster Confession that " the 
authority of Holy Scripture dependeth not 
upon the testimony of any man or church, 
but wholly upon God," shows that he clings 
to the idea of a certain quality of canonioi^ 
as inherent in some books and wanting in 
others, as to the presence or absence of which 
there may, indeed, be different opinions, but 
which, haying been once discoyered, giyes the 
book possessing it the right to a place in the 
"New Testament. This is really quite as great 
a delusion as the other. Whether l^f . Eeuss, 
who, as Mr. Hunter obseryes, '' giyes no strict 
definition of the canon," himself to any extent 
shares in it is not, perhaps, altogether clear. 
He quotes with enthusiasm the opinions of 
the Keformers, especially those of Calyin in 
this sense ; but he goes on to show that they 
were not yery logical, and that tiiey con- 
tradicted themselyes by in reality relying on 
the yeiy tradition against which they pro- 
tested. And clearly to haye done otherwise 
would haye been simply to haye set up t^eir 
own priyate inspiration against that of the 
Church. The canon neyer has been, and neyer 
can be, anything more or less than the list of 
books which the people that call themselyes the 
Church haye agreed (whether under super- 
natural direction or otherwise) to consider 
inspired and authoritatiye — in other words. 
Holy jScripture. The history of the canon is 
the histoiy of the steps by which this agree- 
ment has been arriyed at, with an account of 
the yaiious opinions and reasonings that haye 
conduced to uie general result. This history 
has been well and sucdnctiy told in English by 
Dr. Samuel Dayidson, in his little work on the 
canon ; but there is room, no doubt, also for 
this larger and fuller work by Prof. Beuss, 
which has been translated into English from 
the second French edition by Mr. Dayid 
Hunter. Prof. Beuss begins from the earliest 
times, and carries the history of the canon on 
through the Middle Ages, and down to the 
Council of Trent, when it was finally dosed 
and fixed, at least for the Boman Church. 
Kor does he stop here. He has also some- 
thing to say of the Eastern Church in later 
times, in which, as far on as the seyenteenth 
century, the Apocalypse was added to the 
canon, notwithstanding the decree of the 
Council of Laodicea (the sixtieth, whose list 
of books Prof. Beuss thinks must be con- 
temporaneous with the Council, eyen though 
the decree be not authentic), and the whole 
canon brought into accordance witti that of 
Trent There is a separate chapter on " The 
Theology of the Beformers," one on "The 
Confessional Schools," and, finally, one en- 
titled " Criticism and the Church.'' In this 
fork Prof. Beuss will scarcely be acquitted of 



occasional exaggeration ; as when he asks us 
to accept the mathematically impossible state- 
ment tiiat, in the editions of the pretended 
decree of Gelasius I. which haye come down 
to us, " in the order of the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, the list yaries ad infinitum?^ 
It may be thought, too, that he does not 
emphaose suficientiy the fact that, amid all 
the fiuctuations of opinion, the more im- 
portant books of the Ifew Testament, yiz., 
the Gh)spelB, Acts, and thirteen Pauline 
episUes, haye neyer been questioned since 
Irenaeus, at least. But there can be no 
doubt that his work is learned and thorough, 
and generally free from prejudice. Prof. 
Beuss ends the history oi the canon with 
Semler, and yery properly does not notice the 
doubts which modem criticism has enter- 
tained as to certain books, these doubts being 
directed not against their claim to a place in 
the canon, but against their authenticity and 
inspiration. But, according to the confes- 
sional yiew, this precisely is the question of 
their canonicity; and, accordingly, Mr. 
Hunter, in his Preface, hints that tiie canon 
may not be closed eyen yet ! To my mind, 
this is to mistake altogether the conditions of 
the case. The question of the canon is now 
essentially a question of past history. Of 
course, it is just possible, tiiough not likely, 
that some assemblage of people calling itself 
a church may yote, say, second Peter out of 
the canon, and then second Peter will be, for 
that church, uncanonical. But the question 
of our day is not what books are canonical, 
but whether any books whateyer are inspired 
and authoritatiye, and in what sense and 
what degree they are so. The translation, it 
should be added, has had the adyantage of 
Prof. Beuss's own corrections and reyision. 

BOBEBT B. D£173IM02n). 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of 
Oreat Britain and Ireland: Letters to Her 
Majesty the Queen* New and x>opular edition, 
witii a memoir by H.B.H. Princess Christian. 
With Portrait. (John Murray.) The letters of 
the late Princess Alice haye been read witii 
interest and emotion by many who in general 
feel littie curiosity about the doings of exalted 
personages, and we are glad to find that they 
haye been niade accessible to a larser public. 
The present cheaper edition is admirable mtype 
and paper, and has an important additional 
attraction in the memoir by Frincess Christian, 
which indades some extracts from the Queen's 

t'oumals* Written with an entire absence of 
Lteraiy pretension, this short memoir will be 
read with pleasure for its natural grace of 
style, and for the glimpses which it affi>rds of 
the happy and beautiful home life in which the 
Queen's children grew up ; and it will, if that 
be possible, increase the respect which is felt 
for the noble and deyoted churaoter of Princess 
Alice. A passaf^e which will be perused with 
espedal interest is Princess Christian's reference 
to her sister's friendship with Strauss. The 
writer obseryes; 

"The Piinoess had had occasion to learn how 
unjust popular damour could be. eren in a free 
country; out she had also learnt the 8 uaredness of 
the duly nerer to join in such clamour, or to 
countenance it in any way, without a conscientious 
examination of the grounds on which it professed 
to rest. InGexmanytheopinionsof Stzimss were 
looked upon with such dislike and disteust, that it 
required no small courage on the part of the 
Plhoess to make his acquaintance. • , • Though 
in oouzse of time she ceased to agree iriUi Strauss 



in his riews, she ever felt and acknowledged his 
rare gifts azid the perfect sincerity of Us nataie." 

The BriUsh Colonies and Dmendmiet. 
(Longmans.) This is the third yohune of a 
series of "Qeogra^cal Beading Books," 
edited by Mr. P. W. Budler. The first six 
chapters haye no special connexion with the 
British Colonies and Dei)6ndencie8, but deal 
generally with certain subjects of physical 
geoffraphy. Of the rest, the portion treating 
of the colonies proper is better done than that 
treating of India ; but the whole is marked by 
a looseness of expression which we will only 
characterise as old-fashioned. As such books 
usually pass into a second edition, it may be as 
well to correct a blunder about the Indus and 
the Punjab (p. 61\ which is not uncommon. 
The Indus is not formed by the union of the 
fiye riyers that giye their name to tiie Punjab, 
but has its own independent course from the 
Himalayas. On p. 120 Bnelish children are 
grayely told that ** the acts ot the Parliament of 
Cape Colony must receiye the assent of the 
British Parliament before becoming law.*' 

The Right and Wrong of Comptdsion hy tht State : 
a Statement of the Moral Principles of the Party 
Indiridual liberty and the P^tical Measores 
founded upon them. By Auboron Herbert 
(Williams & Norgate.) In this little book Mr. 
Auberon Herbert— we obserre that he has 
dropped the nobiliary prefix to which he is 
entitled by courtesy— -expounds to worldng men 
the Utopia which he has already formulated m 
the gmse of A Politician in TroMe ahovi hii 
Soul. While it is impossible not to respect the 
honesty of his conyictions and the uncom- 
promising rigour of his lo^c, we may be allowed 
to suggest that he himself fimushes the 
materials for his own refutation. He recognises 
Mr. Herbert Spencer as lus master, but aomifaB 
that his fundamental prinmple of yolontary 
taxation does not receiye Mr. fencer's sanction. 
He inclines to the conduaionSy though, iu each 
case, with some hesitation, that libels should be 
left to the judgment of public opinion, and that 
contracts shomd not be enforoed by law. He 
holds it '* impossible to separate a man's right 
oyer himself and his right oyer hds possessions"; 
and he describes property aoquired in the open 
market as the infallime register of these yirtues 
^-industry, self-denial, steadiness of efifort As 
a protest a^pinst crude theories of sodahsm, 
such reasomng may haye a yalne. But we 
refuse to belieye that the workmen of Tyneside, 
to whom the book is dedicated, will be unable 
to detect the faUacies of a political philosophy 
which IB deduced from the single axiom of in- 
diyidual liberty. 

The LoMng-Glass for the Mind. A Beprint 
of the Edition of 1792, with the Ori^oal mos- 
trations^ Bewick. With an Introduction bj 
Charles Welsh. (Grifath, Farran & Go.) As 
the publication of this book was unfortunately 
delayed oyer the Christmas season, we have not 
hurried ourselTCs to notice it. Among the 
younger generation it is not eyerybody who 
knows that The Looking-Olass far the Mind was 
one of the most popular '* jayeniles " issued by 
Mr. Newbery towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, and that it kept its popularity for many 
years. In substance, it is a nee adiaptation of 
a French serial called VAmi dee enfans, which 
was written by M. Berquin, a moralist of the 
same school as the author of Fasd ^ Virginia 
(Surely it must be by a mispzint that the 
original work ib stated in the Preface to have 
be^ crowned "in 1874** by the French 
Academy?) It is a collection ox short stories 
about chilaren of the didaotio sort, afterwards 
so successfully deyeloped l^ Miss Edgeworth, 
but now altogether diaoarded. Tm main 
interest of the present reprint is btUio^i^cal. 
Not only is the yolume ^^oioaly prmted sod 
bound, but it contains the orig^ial ulustntioiu 
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Ifj Bewick — not Thomas Bewick, as we ought to 
luve been told on the title-page, but his brother 
John, who ranks far lower as a wood engraver, 
though he may have been more graceful in 
rendering the human figure. The majority of 
the illustrations are now printed from the 
original blocks, and are certainly less worn 
thui might be expected. Their interest, how- 
eyer, is antiquarian rather than artistic. As a 
book, we prefer the facsimile of Ooody Two 
Shoes, issued by the same publisher and the 
same editor two years ago. 

Bewick Memento* With Introduction by 
Bobert Bobinson. (Field and Tuer.) Like the 
"Dickens Memento" already noticed in the 
ACADSICY, this luxurious volume consists in the 
main a priced catalo^e of the sale that took 
pLaoe at Newcastle m February of last year, 
when the books, prints, furniture, &o., of 
Thomas Bewick that had been inherited by his 
last surviving daughter were finally dispersed. 
Inserted in that catalogue were some dozen 
cats by Bewick (probably not all 1^ his own 
band), then printed for the first time from the 
original blocks. These are now reproduced, 
wiu the addition of six more; and Mr. 
Bobinson, who compiled the catalogue, has 
written an introduction, containing miscdllane- 
008 information about Bewick and his school. 
The volume is worth possessing on account of 
the care bestowed upon the printing of the 
cats. 

David LazzardU di Arcidoseo, Da Giacomo 
Barzellotti. (Bologna: Zanichelli.) Prof. Bar- 
sellotti's new book gives a subtle analysis of 
one of the strangest religious phenomena of the 
present age. During ten years David Lazza* 
rettt, a carter of Montamiata, was the leader of 
a sect having its headquarters on a moimtain 
top near Siena, with a numerous following 
among the yeomen and peasantry of the dis- 
trict. Half madman, half mipostor, he declared 
himtiftlf to be divinely inspired, and, after 
passing through various phases of mysticism 
and becoming a tool of the Ultramontane 
party in France for the restoration of the 
temporal power, began to preach a socialistic 
crusade. In obedience to ''the divine com- 
mand," he marched down from Monte Labbro 
on August 18, 1876, at the head of a fantastic 
procession of " spiritual princes and apostles," 
with a banner bearing we inscription, "The 
Republic is the Kingdom of Gk>d," and followed 
by an excited throne of men, women and 
children. His avowed object was a peaceable 
pilgrimage to Bome ; but the authorities took 
alarm, and tried to stop the procession. There 
was a show of resistance, a stone or two 
thrown, a general panic ensued, and the 
pfrophet's career was summarily ended by a 
policeman's bullet. Prof. Barzellotti's exami- 
nation of the life, writings, and delusions of 
the half crazy, ignorant, but strangely-gifted 
man who, whether impostor or believer, Had a 
truly magnetic power over aU who approached 
)um, has great scientific value, and adds to our 
knowledge of the psychology of superstition. 
And, while tracing the rise of popular creeds 
with equal learning and acimien, lus vivid de- 
scriptions of the church and community among 
the rocks of Monte Labbro, of the whole miae en 
Kine of the wonderful drama, cannot fail to 
attract the general reader. From the artistic 
point of view, no praise is too high for his ren- 
dering of tiie speoal character of the Sienese 
and Maremma landscape. His feeling for nature 
is no less acute than his power in philosophic 
inquiry. 

Old and Rare Books. By James Chapman 

"Woods. (Elliot Stock.) This is described as 

^Lxi ** elementary lecture" delivered at the 

^oyal Institution of South Wales, Swansea. 

^t will be found a very interesting introduc- 

Hion to the subject of book collectmg, written 



by one who possesses abundant enthusiasm and 
quite sufficient knowledge for the purpose. 
We need hardly point out that £590 is far from 
being the " culminating price " reached by a 
first folio of Shakspere. 

Atx lovers of books will feel grateful to Mr. 
Eliot Stock for having published shilling edi- 
tions of his facsimile reprints of the first issues 
of Herbert's Temple (1633), Walton's Complete 
Angler (1653), and Bimyan's Pilgrim* s Progress 
(1678). We can imagine no cheaper initiation 
into vie fascinating study of bibliography. 

The Pierced Heart, and other Stories, By 
Capt. Mayne Beid. (Maxwell.) When and 
where these " short stories " originally apx>eared 
in print, we have not been careful to ascertain. 
To those who were boys twenty or thirty years 
ago, it is enough to say that they recall 
pleasant memories by their scrax>s of Spanish, 
and by their straightforward narrative of inci- 
dent. If tibie mature jud^ent does not rank 
the late Capt. Mayne Beid veiy high among 
authors, it must at least be admitted that he is 
free from the vice of tediousness. 

The Conflict o^ Oligarchy and Democracy. 
Six Lectures by J. Allanson Picton, (Alexander 
& Shepheard.) While most of our public men 
address themselves by means of essays to that 
little world which reads the reviews, Mr. 
Picton seems to prefer the very different 
audience and the very different mode of 
expression of the lecture room. If some- 
thmg is thereby gained in directness of appeal 
and fervour of style, it must be admitted 
that something also is lost by abandoning 
the appearance of philosophical argument. 
This volume consists of a series of lectures to 
working men, which, it is easy to believe, 
proved exceedingly effective when delivered. 
They are, indeed, an eloquent exposition of the 
religious radicalism which is probably the 
dominant force in the great constituencies at 
the present hour, though it is most inadequately 
represented in the newspapers of London. 
Their merit lies less in their practical conclu- 
sions than in the combination of enthusiasm 
with good sense by which they are marked. 

The Missing Man, By Henry Sutherland 
Edwards. (Bemington.) The age of Clarissa 
Harlowe has passed away, and the age of Called 
Bach has succeeded. Having mentioned that 
much-talked- of story, we may say at once that 
The Missing Man is superior to it in the con- 
struction of its plot, though perhaps inferior in 
realistic interest. The characters too are some- 
what diadowy and unsubstantial. It is, however, 
too much to expect from the carver of cherry 
stones a sculptor's art. All that we have a 
right to demand from the writer of short stories 
in a lively style and unflagging interest ; and 
both these merits are to be found in Mr. 
Edwards's novdette, whidh will pass away two 
idle hours pleasantly enough, and can be read, 
even after dinner, without a yawn. 

Chronicles of the Customs Department, By 
W. D. Chester. (Privately Printed.) Within 
the last few weeks we have reviewed two elabo- 
rate histories of the revenue, compiled from 
original authorities by officials in the service of 
Government. The present author does not 
pretend to the research of Mr. Stephen Dowell 
or Mr. Hubert Hall. His is the more modest 
aim of gossiping pleasantly about the traditions 
of the Loncbn Custom House, where he has 
filled for many years the post of committee 
derk. The extent to which smuggling, not of 
the fighting but of the fraudulent kind, is 
successfully carried on at the present day will 
be surprising to many. But the chief attraction 
of this little volume does not lie in its quaint 
details and its good stories. The author, unlike 
many much more experienced men of letters, 
knows how a book should be produced. He has 



had it printed on stout paper, and bound in 
genuine vellum, with an md-f ashioned Customs 
seal on the cover. And he has illustrate it 
with photo-lithographs of a series of engravings 
of all the known Duudings in which the London 
Custom House has been located from the reign 
of Elizabeth down to the present time. Three 
of them, it is worthy of note, were destroyed by 
fire. 

M. Henbi Gaidoz has reprinted, from the 
Bevue de VHistoire des Religions, an arb'de on 
" The Beligions of Great Britain," which em- 
bodies the subject of a lecture delivered by him 
as professor of geography and ethnography at 
the Ecole des fences PoUtiques. The mode 
of treatment is statistical, and M. Ghudoz has 
been careful to collect aU the information 
available on this obscure aspect of the subject. 
Despite a few minor mistakes of fact, which it 
is not worth while to point out to English 
readers, this paper contams a valuable maga- 
sine of facts, clearly arranged and compued 
with absolute impartiality. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messbs. Longmans have in the press a new 
and condensed edition of the Miscellaneous and 
Posthumous WorJcs of Henry^ TJtomas Buckle, 
which were collected by 2uss Helen Taylor, 
and published in three volumes in 1872, ten 
years after his death. The forthcoming edition 
will be in two volumes. It will contain the 
lecture on '^The Influence of Women on the 
Progress of Knowledge," the review of Mill's 
Liberty, the '* Letter to a Gentleman on Pooley's 
Case, and all the fragments that were intended 
to be incorporated in the history; but the 
copious extracts from the Commonplace Books 
have been vigorously retrenched. The work of 
revision has been done by Mr. Grant Allen, 
who has also written a short Introduction. 

Messrs. Keoan Paul & Co. will, in the 
course of the autumn, publish Mr. W. W. John- 
ston's account of his recent explorations in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa, and his ascent of 
the snow-capped Moimt Kilimandjaro. 

Pandit Shyamaji KEtianNAYABJCA, of Bal- 
liol College, has been appointed diwan or chief 
minister of Batlam, a native state of the second 
rank in Central India. 

The Johns Hopkins University is about to 
publish three pages of the Bryennios Manuscript, 
reproduced by photography from the original 
text, and edited with notes by Mr. J. Bendel 
Harris, Associate Professor of New Testament 
Greek and Palaeography in the university. 
These pa^es include the last verses of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, the superscription and 
opening of the First Epistle of Clement, the 
close of the Second Epistlo of Clement, the 
first verses of The Teaching of the Apostles, 
the last verses,of the Epistle of Ignatius to the 
Bomans, &c. A few copies are offered for sale 
at one dollar net. The edition is strictly limited 
to 125 copies. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark will shortly publish 
the first issue for the current year of their 
" Foreign Theological Library." It will com- 
prise the second and completing volume of 
Prof. Biibiger's Encyclopaedia of Theology and 
Orelli's Old Testament Prophecy renarding the 
Consummation of the Kingdom of (xod. Prof. 
Schurer's valuable History of the Times of 
Christ is in the press, and will form part of the 
second issue of this library. Prof. Lechler's 
History of the Apostolic and Post- Apostolic Times 
is also in preparation. The publishers regret 
the unavoidable delay which has occurred in 
the publication of Lotze's Microcosmus, but the 
work is now well through the press, and will 
. shortly appear. 
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Thb New York 'PttWia/iera' Weekly of Slaroh 
21 prints a letter from Mr. J. B. Alden, in 
-which he defends himself from Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton's complaints regarding his conduct 
in publishing an unauthorised cheap edition of 
Mr. Hamerton's book. The InteUedwH Life, 
Mr. Alden quotes Gen. Grant as saying " The 
best way to set rid of a bad law is to enforce 
it,'' and, on uiis principle, claims the credit of 
being a champion of the interests of foreign 
authors with reg^urd to copyright. Comment- 
ing on this argument, the editor shrewdly ob- 
serves: 

** We have heard of that sort of philanthropy in 
other cases ; but it has usually proved to be at the 
expense of somebody else than the philanthropist. 
. . . There might be some force in the argument, 
however wrong its premises, if foreign authors 
were men who had power in their hands to make 
a law and refused to do it. But they have nothing 
to do with making the law." 

We learn from the Women*8 Suffrage Journal 
that a Ladies' Hall, in connexion with the 
University College at Cardiff, is to be opened 
in October, under the superintendence of the 
Hon. Isabel Bruce. The students will, as in 
other colleges in different parts of the kingdom, 
be prepared for the various degrees (3 the 
London University. 

SiMTTLTANEOUSLY with the appearance of the 
Bevised Old Testament Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls will bring out a '* Companion " to it, 
by the £ev. Talbot W. Chambers, one of the 
Jbnerican Bevision Committee. It will enu- 
merate and explain the changes made. 

Mb. J. EwiNO BiTOHiE (Christopher Crayon) 
is about to publish in book form, through Mr. 
T. F. IJnwin, an account of his recent visit to 
Canada. Besides impressions of tiie country 
aud its people^ his book will indude a survey 
of the conditions and prospects of emigration. 
The book will have eight illustrations. 

Mb. J. £. BoiTBiNAT, derk to the House of 
Commons of Canada, will contribute to the 
April number of the Scottish Review^ a paper 
on "Canada: its Political Development." Dr. 
Mazieres Brady vnll also have a x>aper on the 
''Stuart Pret^ders." Among the other con- 
tents of the maffazine will be papers on 
''Scottish Art and Artists," "The American 
Loyalists," and "George Eliot." 

Mbssbs. Putnam announce a new enterprise 
for the young, " a series of graphic historical 
studies," telling "The Story of the Nations." 
The Jews, the €h)ths, the Normans, and the 
Saracens will eadi have a chapter like the 
several countries. Prof. J. K. Hosmer will 
treat of the Jews, Mr. Arthur Gilman of Rome, 
Prof. J. A. Harrison of Gh:«ece, Mr. Charlton 
T. Lewis of Byzantium, Prof. H. H. Boyesen of 
Norway, Bev. E. E. Hale and Miss Susan Hale 
of Spain, &c The volumes will be duodecimo, 
and will be sold separately. 

The same publishers haye undertaken The 
Scriptures for Young Readers : an Introduction 
to the Study of the Bible, edited by Prof. 
Edward T. Bartlett and Prof. John P. Peters. 
It will be constructed by selections, omissions, 
rearrangements, and paraphrases, witii supple- 
mentary historical data drawn from all sources 
for the period between Malaohi and Jesus. 
The first volume will include Hebrew story 
from the Creation to the time of Nehemiah, as 
in the Hebrew canon ; the second volume will 
be devoted to Hebrew poetry and prophecy; 
the third will be derived from the New Testa- 
ment. 

Mbssbs. Gbiffith, Fabban, & Co. have 
in preparation, and will shortly publish, a 
complete series of "Drawing Books for the 
Standards," in exact accoraanoe with the 
syllabus as set out in the latest Code of Begu- 
lations* 



Mebsbs. Citpplss, Uphak, & Co., of Boston, 
are about to issue a new and improved edition 
of Mr. W. H. Whitmore's Ancestral Tablets. 
The New York Nation says : 

"No one with the least bent for genealogical 
research ever examined this ingeniously compact 
substitute for the ' family tree ' without lon^g 
to own it. It provides for the recording of eight 
lineal generations, and is a perpetual incentive to 
the pursuit of Jone's ancestry." 

We have rec^ved a specimen number of Das 
Deutsche SchriftsteUer-Alhum, edited by Adolf 
Hinrichsen and Ernst von Wildenbruch. The 
publiE^er is Herr Wilhelm Friedrich, of Leipzig 
and Berlin. The work is to be completed in 
five monthly piarts, each costing three marks, 
and will contain original oontiK>utions by six 
hundred living German writers, and fifteen 
photogremhic plates, each containing twelve por- 
traits. Ijie literary contributions are arranged 
in the alphabetical order of the authors' names, 
the specimen pages before us going as far as 
the name of Ph. Berke. The portraits are well 
executed, and the print (though we do not 
like brown ink for letterpress) is decidedly 
handsome. The book is published for the 
benefit of the " Gesammtertrafff (ir arme Schrift- 
steller und Schrifstellerinnen. ' 

Mr. W. Patebsox, bookseller and publisher, 
of Princes Street, Edinburgh, informs us that 
his place of business will be removed next 
month to 33 St. Andrew's Square. 

Oir March 31, in celebration of the com- 
pletion of Prof, von Banke's sixtieth year of 
office as professor in the university of Berlin, 
he was presented by the Municipal Council with 
the freedom of the city. The illustrious historian 
is now in his ninetieth year. 

The Bev. W. E. Layton, of Ipswich, proposes 
to publish by subscription Extracts from the 
" QentUman^s Magazine " relating to Suffolk, 
with illustrative information derived from 
various local records. The edition will, it is 
intended, be limited to 150 copies. Part I., 
containing the extracts from the Magazine of 
1731 , willbe put to press as soon as the requisite 
number of subscribers is obtained. 

The Rassegnavirinia a letter addressed by M. 
Benan to Prof. G. Barzellotti, thanking him for 
his recently-published memoir of David Laz- 
zaretti, of which a brief notice appears in an- 
other column of our present issue. M. Benan 
says: 

"Je vous remerde bien vivement de renvoi que 
vous avez bien voulu me faire de votre volume sor 
LazzarettL Vous avez parfaitement vu I'lnt4r6t 
des faits d* Arddosso, et votre livre est un module 
delamani^re dont ces sortes d'enqudtes doivent 
dtre faites. Cest uu document infiniment pr6- 
deux pour rhistoire critique des religions. En 
particulier, le mouvement ga](}6en du premier 
si^cle de notre ^re et le mouvement ombrien de 
Francois d' Assise en re^oivent de tr^s vives 
lumi^res. Pour faire sdentifiquement I'^tude des 
religions, 11 est presque aossi important de bien 
coniudtre les tentotives avort^es que celles qui out 
r^ussi. Dans le pass^, les documents sur les tenta- 
tives avort6es sent tr^-rare. Un fait de oe genre, 
se d^roulant au grand jour de la public! te et 
analyst avec le soin et la sagadt^ que vous y avez 
mis, constitue un ph^nom^ne unique et de la plus 
haute valeur." 

Correction. — ^In Mr. C. B. Wilson's review of 
The Story of JewOd, in the Aoademt of April 4 , 
p. 236, coL 2, 1. 35, for "Signum" read 
" lignum." 



OBITUARY. 

H. A. J. MUHBO. 



The announcement of the death at the age of 
sixty-five of the first of English scholars must 
have been a painful suiprise not only to the 
immediate circle of his mends at Cambridge, 



but to all who are interested in the progress of 
philology in Europe. England has lost the^ 
greatest scholar she has produced since Person. 
la the history of the new development which 
Latin philology has received in the present 
century, next to the names of Madvig, Bitschl 
and Mommsen will be mentioned the name of 
Munro. 

Hugh Andrew Johnstone Munro was bom at 
Elfiin, in Scotland, in 1819. He was educated 
at Shrewsbury School, and was one of the most 
brilliant pupils trained by that most eminent of 
teachers. Dr. Kennedy. fVom Shrewsbury he 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge, and was- 
placed second m the Classical Tripos of 1842, 
in which year Denman was first. Li 1843 he 
became Fellow of Trinity, and was one of the 
Seniors at the time of his death. It was as s 
composer of Latin and Greek verses that his 
name first became known to the world of 
English scholars. His contributions to the 
Sahrinae Corolla, a collection of verses hy 
alumni of Shrewsbury School, published in- 
18d0, are among the finest in that volume. 
The Arundines Cami also owed to him some of 
its best pieces. At a later period (I think 1874 
or 1875) he translated Cray's Elegy into Latm 
Elegiacs. The first draft of this, though pro- 
fessedly O vidian, was tinctured with Lucre- 
tianisms which displeased some critics, and 
drew Munro into an angry and undignified 
controveiw which I for one regret. A new 
and considerably modified edition of this ver- 
sion was published last year with a selection 
from its author's choicest translations in both 
languages. Of these the Lucretian version of 
I* To be or not to be " is a cAe/" d^oeuvre, which 
it may safely be said no othor scholar in Europe 
could equal. And though the fame of a Latin 
or Greek composer is, no doubt, on the decline 
even in England, most public schoolboys will 
acknowledge that their ides of Munro was, in 
the first instance, largely cx>nnected with his 
originality and brilliancy in this line. 

To the criticism of ancient authors Munro*s 
earliest contribution was the remarks on 
Thucydides, which, conjointly with Dr. Scott, 
the late headmaster of Westminster, he pah- 
lished in Qrote's History of Greece. In the 
Journal of Classical and Sacfared Philology, which 
was started about this time. Munro preluded as 
the forthcoming editor of Lucretius by a series 
of learned and able aftides, which at once 
arrested attention, and showed what might be 
expected when his powers were maturcwL In 
the same journal he exhibited some marked 
indications of his rougher mood in a review of 
the first volume of Ccmington's Vergil. Coning* 
ton was very susceptible to attacks of this land, 
and for a time was deeplv inoensed by Munro*s 
review. I remember taking a vralk with binit 
in which this article formed the main subject of 
conversation. But it served its purpose; and 
Conington, with the fear of Munro ever before 
him, was more guarded thenceforward. 

The first instalment of his great work was a 
small edition of the t^ct of Lucretius in 1S60. 
It was not till 1864 that the complete edition, 
text, translations and notes, was given- to the- 
world. It was dedicated to his teacher and. 
trainer. Dr. Kennedy. To speak of this trulr 
immortal masterpiece of scholarship is beyonl 
the scope of the present arti<de. Munro, it ii 
true, started with one immense advantage. Hs 
had before him, for the constitution of that 
text of Lucretius, the edition of LachmannJ 
perhaps the greatest work of a very gn^ 
critic. Yet even here a good deal stiU re«j 
mained to be done. Not a few of Lachmann^l 
emendations are in the highest degree im* 
probable. Munro had then ample scope fof 
his xQgenuitY and immense oommand of I^^4 
poetry to euiibit itself ; and he has oontribut^ 
to the text of his author some emendationi 
which, if not certain, at least approach cer« 
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tamty. This, however, was the least part of 

Hfl Uak ; it was the interpretation of Liuaretitis 

into which he threw all his strength. The 

profle translation, with its exact equivalent, 

genBoSlj the host that can be imagined, of every 

word, was the first and most necessary part of 

the undertaking. The commentary, with its 

eoonomioal avoioance of anything unnecessary, 

its careful illustration of eveijthing either 

pecdiar to Lucretius or idiomatically difficult, 

its masterly analysiB of the argument, so often 

perplexed and obscure ; its extensive command 

of paraUd philosophical literature, its felicitous 

illiiBtrations from modem science, has had, it is 

acknowledged, no rival in the present century. 

And if this is so, we may fairly conclude that 

it never will be surpassed, and probably never 

laperseded. A second edition was soon called 

for, and a third in 1873. This last is now a 

Tolome of extraordinary value, for though it 

has been long out of print, its author could 

with difficulty brine himself to the task of 

prraaring a fourth eoition ; and till very lately 

had not set himself to the imdertaking. 

In 1869 Munro was elected to the newly- 
appointed chair of Latin at Cambridge. This 
he resigned after a three years' tenure. His 
Horace^ a volume to which he contributed the 
text and an interesting introduction, appeared 
in the same year (1869). In 1868 the Journal 
("/ Philology now started, and to this Munro at 
ODoe became a contributor. It was in the first 
nomber of this journal that he published Mr. 
K. P. Howard's remarks on Lucretius, one of 
the earliest sigxis of American interest in the 
subject. Shortlv afterwards he reviewed my 
CatuUu»y which had appeared in 1867. From a 
^ early perio<L he had been interested in my 
labours, and some notes and emendations of 
his wfsre published in my edition. It was, 
therefore, nothing surprising to me that in 
IST8, two years after the publication of my 
oonunentary, Iffnnro produ^d his Criticisms 
ofid Elucidaiion^ of Uatullus, It must be for 
others to judge of this volume; for my own 
part, I cannot pTofess to rate it as at all reach- 
ing the level of the Litcretitis. Notably, the 
<9nendations are — as, indeed, they have been 
pronounced by more than one foreign critic — 
unworthy of their author. The Aetna (pub- 
hshed 1867), though its subject is too dry and 
^ style too difB.cult to maxe it much known, 
has, in my Judgment, at least as much, perhaps 
iQore, of Munro's best critidsm. But this also 
is at times open to the charge of haste; and 
of this poem, as d fortiori of Catullus, it cannot 
^ said that Monro has spoken the last word. 
It was while still ProTOSSor of Latin that 
Monro was asked to draw up, with Prof. K 
Palmer, of Oxford, a syllabus of Latin pro- 
nmuaation. The SyUabus was widely circulated, 
>nd f or a time with some success, especially 
(■■vtiide the imiTersities. But even at Cambridge 
it is only partiallv in use, and at Oxford is 
J||ai09t mtematioally crushed. It is greatly to 
^ feared that the extinction of its most zealous, 
M wdl as most enlightened, champion, will do 
orach to prevent its permanent adoption in a 
country which, like Enffland, combines so 
much that is liberal wiw so much that is 
<«>ggedly oonservative. B. Ellis. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

b the Nineteenth Century more than half the 
articles are more or less political, and of the 
ftmainder the only one which can be said to 
(Mess any remarkable interest is the con- 
ission of Dr. Jessopp's series of papers on 
*The Black Death in East Anglia,''^^ch no 
*«dent of <' the history of the iSiglish people '* 
Jsht to neglect. By the way, Dr. Jessopp 
» evolved a^ litUe romance out of his own 
■f understanding of a word. He makes some 
Sections on the story of a woman who got 



into trouble through robbing a dead body of a 
" comi^epv," whicm Dr. Jessopp takes to mean 
"stiletto,'^* evidently deriving it from coxvrte 
SpSe. He seems to have forgotten Chaucer*s 
''threadbare was his overest courtepy." Mr. 
Andrew Lane* writes very readably on "The 
Comparative Study of Ghost Stones," but we 
suspect he is not very deeply in earnest in his 
rather indefinite proposals K>r a new method of 
investigation. Dr. WaJdstein — ^to use his own 
words — adds a twenty-second interpretation to 
the twenty-one which have been published of 
the sculptures on the eastern pediment of the 
Parthenon since 1821. Dr. Huggins writes on 
" The Sun's Corona '* — a subject on which he is 
probably the highest living authority. 

Macmillah^s Magazine is exceptionally rich in 
interesting papers. Mr. John Morley, writing 
'* On Pattison's Memoirs," gives many person^ 
remmiscences of Pattison, and takes a sternly 
sensible view of a character in which strength 
and weakness were so strangely blended. Prof. 
Freeman takes a historical view of '* Imperial 
Federation," and, under cover of a heavy armoiu: 
of historical pedantry, deals some telling blows 
at the practical aspects of the proposal. Miss 
Janet Boss writes some pleasant experiences of 
'* March in Magna Gbaeda," and tells us much 
of the little known district which lies round 
Taranto. Mr. Cooke's paper on ' * The Astrology 
of Shakcpere " may be added to the numerous 
testimomes of the entire way in which Shakspere 
represented the Imowledge and beliefs of his 
own time. 

BlacktooocPs Magazine has an article headed 
*' A Soldier of Fortune," which deals with the 
life of the Venetian condottiere general, Car- 
magnola. Chapters of Italisui history turned 
into tall talk are fashionable, but this one over- 
shoots the ordinary fiiark. It does not even 
contain a single date to put the reader on the 
track of anything definite. Some Latin verses 
translated from Walton's Complete Angler^ by 
J. P. M., are worthy of notice. A rhyming 
version of Ccdkhill's song, " Oh, the gallant 
fisher's life," is excellent. 

'In the April number of the Antiquary Dr 
Charles Qross communicates an important paper 
on the ''Affiliation of Mediaeval Boroughs." 
The history of our old town life has yet to be 
written, and this carefully compiled paper is a 
useful aid towards such a work. The toble in 
which the relation of each seva»l borough to 
its " mother-town " will be of much service to 
students. Mr. Solly has given us the outline of 
a curious biography, or rather three biogra- 
phies, in his paper entitled, " Henry Hills, the 
pirate printer." The name of HiUs was once 
well known, for he was printer to His Highness 
the Lord Protector, and seems to have attained 
to a similar office under Charles IE. There was 
a second Henry Hills, probably a son of the 
former, who was royal printer m)m the time of 
James II. to 1709. A third Henry, who it is 
almost certain was this man's son, was called 
" the pirate " because he issued cheap editions 
of sermons and other popular pampUets. We 
are not inclined to hold a brief m favour of this 
third Henry Hills, but fully agree with Mr. 
Solly in his opinion that he must be regarded 
in some lights as a benefactor to his country. 
Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt continues his "Venice 
before the Stones," and we have also a further 
paper on the House of Lords by Mr. H. J. 
Bound. Mr. William George Black has put 
together some facts on "Cannibalism and 
SMrifice," which are well worth reading. 

The Expositor Uxt April opens with Part I. 
of a defence, too vehement and eulogistic to 
I)lease some tastes, of Dmmmond's Naitural 
Law in the Spirihtal Worlds Among the other 
artidles we notice t^o "^^^ finished papers, one 
by Dr. Warfield ot^ «'The Scenes of the Bap- 
tist's Work," and i^o^®' ^^ ^' ^^^^ ^^ ^^® 



" Struggle for Christian Liberty in Galatia." 
Dr. Curtiss fi^ves a full account of the incipient 
revival of Hebrew in America, which g^ves us 
another opportunity of urging the importance 
of strengthening Hebrew studies in England 
(comp. our notice of Hehraica in the Aoademy, 
March 28, p. 227). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SQXriBE PAPERS.^ 

Becdes ; ApxH 6, 1816. 
Being in the country I did not see Prof. 
Gkurdiner's letter in your issue of March 28 
until Hiursday night, when it was too late to 
reply. Th^ delay has not, however, been 
without its advantages, for in the interval I 
have been permitted bv the kindness of Mrs. 
Alexander Carlyle to have access to all the 
papers now in existence whieh can throw light 
upon the Squire controversy. These are now 
before me. They begin with the first letter 
addressed by the owner of the papers to 
Carlyle on January 29, 1847, and end with 
Oarlyle*s account of his second interview with 
him on April 19, 1849. Amonff them are the 
transcripts of the thirty-five fotters and the 
nine scraps printed by Carlyle in Fraser*8 
Magazine. A careful examination of these 
documents has left me more strongly convinced 
than ever that whatever difficulties there 
may be in the way of accepting the Cromwell 
letters and the Squire papers as genuine, the 
dyiffioulty of believing them to be forgeries is 
infinitely greater. & they were forged, by 
whom were they forged r and for whom^ 
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Certaizily not byCailyle's correspondent, whom 
he describes in his despairing account of their 
last interview as "a most entirely ignorant 
man ! " who " had never heard of Bushworth, 
Whitelodce, of anybody or thing of an authentic 
nature concerning these a£foir8." If any con- 
firmation of this view were required, his own 
letters would supply it. And as little would it 
be possible, in my opinion, for anyone to 
believe, after readmg all the documents, that 
he was the dupe or tool of another. That he 
was eccentric, to say the least of it, is abundantly 
evident ; but that he was truthful Carlyle in 
all his vexation never once doubted. '* I still 
believe him," he says after they parted for the 
last time, 

"to have had some kind of 'Journal' — ^whatelse 
eon I believe ? But the matter has become such an 
affiictiiig mass of incondite darkness, I decide to 
have nothing to do with public sceptldsmB further 
in regard to it; to leave it lymg there as a 
mofutrotitff of no moment." 

Leaving, however, this external evidence, 
which I £&ll be very willing to go into with 
Prof. Gardiner's help, I address myself to the 
consideration of the other reasons which con- 
vince him tiiiat the letters are forged. Let me 
premise, however, that I am not so unfamiliar 
with the internal difficulties which have been 
raised as Prof. Gardiner seems to infer from 
the fact that I did not mention them in my 
previous letter. It was not necessary for me 
to do so, and this is another instcmce in proof 
that the argumentum e aUentio is not always to 
be relied on. "Cravat" and "stcmd no 
nonsense " were fastened upon in the literary 
journals of the time, and even Punch was 
tempted by the supposed anachronisms into 
imseasonable jesting. If needful, I can supply 
Prof. Gardiner with other instances besides 
those he has mentioned ; but they will doubtless 
occur to him, if he is not aware of them 
already. 

With regard to the death of young Oliver I 
think I am entitled to assume that until the 
newspaper report, which "does not occur in 
an^ otiier of the nine or ten weekly papers 
wmch appeared in London," is confirmed by 
independent testimony, the account given in 
the journal is at least as likely to be true. It 
was communicated to Carlyle m the first letter 
he received from his unknown correspondent, 
whidi consists of about seven closely written 
pages of notes from the MS. on the Life and 
Letters of Cromwell. The note added to the 
extract in question is as follows : — " No date is 
mentioned as the writer had come from garrison 
at Lincoln and being ordered on to join learnt 
this." Incidentally, if it is not a forgery, this 
solves Prof. Gardiner's difficulty, that a man 
w)io was on such intimate terms with Cromwell 
should not have heard sooner of his son's death. 
Squire was doing garrison duty at Lincoln 
while .Cromwell was away in the West, and 
they had probably not met since Winceby fight. 

The thi^e lines upon which Prof. Gardiner, 
from internal evidence, attacks the genuineness 
of the letters are : 

1. The modem form of the language. 

2. The peculiar mode of dating the letters. 

3. The discovery of anachronisms. 

Before endeavouring to meet these in their 
several order I wish it to be clearly understood 
what the documents are which are now under 
discussion. They are transcripts, hiuriedly 
made by " a most entirely i^orant man," of 
letters and papers written m a seventeenth 
century hana, and injured by damp, mice and 
the other enemies of books. I do not wish to 
lay too much stress upon these circumstances, 
but they cannot be left out of consideration, 
though of course Prof. Gktrdiner is entitled to 
urge that we know of the condition of the 
papers only from the correspondent himself, 
and that his account is a part of the fraud. I 



can only say that this is not my view of the 
case, and I shall be yery mucb surprised if 
Prof. (Gardiner, when he sees the documents, as 
I hope he will, is satisfied with it as a solution 
of the mystery. Meanwhile, the explanation I 
have given will account for the appearance of 
such a phenomenon as " M%m Andrews " in an 
extract from the journal attached to Letter 
xxxi., which I charitably believe to be a mis- 
take of the copyist for " Mist. Andrews." And 
now to proceed. 

1. Prof. Gkurdiner asks, " Would Cromwell 
have described his wife as ' my dame P ' Would 
Henry Cromwell say that uie ' Ca'ndishers ' 
are * coming on hot ? ' Or would Oliver have 
written ' I stand no nonsense from any one ? ' " 
As he appeals to me personally I can only reply 
by ai^in^ another question, "Why should not 
any or aU these expressions have been used P " 
For I know of no good reason to the contrary. 
In the course of reading it has been my ex- 
X)erienoe frequently to be surprised at meeting 
with colloquial plirases at a much earlier date 
than I should have expected to find them,* and 
I have learnt in consequence not to be dog- 
matic on such points, but to bear in mind the 
Master of Trinity's profound maxim, " We are 
none of us infaUible, not even the youngest 
among us." As I am writing the Aoademt nas 
come in, and with it Mr. Bye's letter, in which 
he begs me to examine critically the expres- 
sions "put up with," "I shall be cross," "mind 
and come on," "shamoy leather," "playing 
fox," and " tussle," and to say whether afi. or 
any of them were in use in 1643. The only 
book of reference I have at hand is Cotgrave*$ 
French and English DicHonarf/t edited by 
Howell, 1650. It supplies one at once with 
the following : 

" Chamois : m. A wild Qoat, or Shamois ; also 
the skin thereof dressed, and called ordinarily 
Shamoii leather. ^^ 

" Rbgna&dbb : To play the Fox," 

"C&ossb: Contraire, revesche, pervers, traver- 
seux, rebours, hagard, revers, hazgneux; mal- 
heureux, mauvais.'' 

Possibly the same may be found in the edition 
of 1632, and the still earlier one of 1611. 

Some years ago the late Mr. Herman Merivale 
attacked the genuineness of the Paston Letters, 
and, in support of his attack, adduced instances 
of what ne supposed to be perfectly modem 
phrases. As I happened at that tune to be 
familiar with such oi the originals as were in 
the possession of Mr. Philip Frere, I was con- 
vinced that Mr. Merivale's theory was entirely 
without foimdation, and I learned to be cau- 
tious in the use of arguments derived from in- 
ternal evidence. But to return to the Cromwdl 
Letters, Prof. Gardiner is content to rest the 
strength of this line of his attack on the date 
" Christmas Eve " to letter xxxii., and he adds, 
"What would a collector of autographs of the 
twentieth century say if he were asked to buy a 
supposed letter of Simeon or Wilberforce, dated 
' The Nativity of ,the Blessed Virgin Mary ? ' " 
If I were carrying on a hostile controversy with 
Prof. Gardiner, and were even in the habit of 
using such expressions, I might adopt the pecu- 
liarly Cromwellian language which he quotes 
later on. A moment's consideration will show 
that the case he imagines is no parallel, because 
Simeon or Wilberforce would be made to use an 
expression which they never used in the whole 
course of their lives, whereas, in the letter in 
question, Cromwell simply does not at once 
abandon a mode of dating with which he had 

* For instance, I have no doubt that if in the 
letters Cromwell had been made to speak of 
"stretching his legs," it would have been de- 
nounced as a piece of modem slang, and quoted 
as decisive evidence of forgery. And yet the 
phrase occurs in the very first page of Walton^ 
Angler. 



been familiar for forty years becauBe the ob- 
servance of Christmas liad hem forbidden by 
Act of ParUament. An Act of Farhament can 
do much, but it cannot eradicate a longstanding 
personal habit. On the other hand, a forgier, 
knowing even as much as Prof. Gardiner docs 
of the history of the time (and he could not 
well know more), would have been careful to 
avoid what at first sight would throw suspicion 
upon his work. 

2. Prof. Gkirdiner's second line of attack does 
not appear to me to be partioularly strooo^. 
He assumes that Cromwell invariably dated ul 
his letters in the same way. If he did, of ooune 
the deviation from his usual practice is remark- 
able and even suspicious, but it appears to me 
too much to assume. So far as I observe, in 
the thirty letters published by Carlyle, as 
written in the period covered by tlie Sqaiie 
correspondence, that is, before Mwih 3, 1645-6, 
Cromwell's method was by no means^ unifonn. 
Sometimes he gives the place, day of month, 
and year; sometimes the day of month and 
year without the place; sometimes the plaoe 
and day of the month without the year; and 
sometimes neither place nor date is giTen. 
Many of these letteris, it must be rememDered, 
are official, and we cannot infer from his habit 
in formal documents what his practice was in 
more private and familiar letters. At any rate, 
up to the date mentioned it was far from 
uniform. 

3. But Professor Gardiner lays the main 
stress on the discovery of anachronisms, and 
he first questions the story in the note to Letter 
I. of the riot at Peterborough on the occaaon 
of the King's visit to Stamford, between the 
townsmen and the Airay ; because it indicates 
a state of feeling in the country of which no 
hint is elsewhere given. He appears to have 
mistaken the note, for he describes the riot as 
** over the king's person" ; but the king did not 
go through Peterborough, nor does the note 
say that he did. It is quite possible that the 
loyalist tovmsmen of Peterborough slight have 
got to high words vrith the militia on the 
subject of the king's visit to Stamford, and 
from words they may have come to blows; but 
there is no reason why a street brawl of this 
kind should have found its way into the 
political literature of the time. This cer- 
tainly is not a strong proof of forgery. Koi 
does the letter referring to the lead on the 
churches appear to me neceswuily to point 
in the same direction. We come now to 
the ** cravat" whidi Cromwell is repre- 
sented as asking Squire to buy for him at the 
Fleming's in London Lane, Norwich.* Froi 
Ghuxliner admits that cravats were known in 
France in 1636, and why it akould be an an- 
achronism for Cromweil to order one seven 
years afterwards I am at a loss to imagine. H 
he had asked Squire to get bim a revolver or 
a breech-loader the case Tvould be different. 
But because Bichcurdson. (wbom Prof. Ske&t 
followsjdoes not give an earlier instance than 
one in Hudibras (1663), and because Skinner, 
who died in 1667, records that the word crvlM 
or crahat, like the thing, had been recently 
(nuper) introduced into £2ngland. Prof. Gar- 
diner stigmatises the occurrence in the letter^ 
as a mark of forgery. He appears to assume 
that Skinner wrote the note on his deathbed, 
whereas it may have been vrritten twenty yeul 
before, for the compilation of his Li^ucon mosi 
have been the work of many years. Cromwell 
wanted what was part of bis military dress, an^l 
not plain bands which bis wife and daughten 
could have made for him. 

With regard to the date of Letter xxvi 
"August 3," which is manifestly wrong, 1 

would submit that the subatitation of 3 for 1« 

- 

* I think Mr. Rye ought to recon^der his state 
ment on this point. 
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(whxdi would be right) may be due dUier to 
the oopfiflt or the 'writer. It is too alight a 
{bimdation ta build a charge of forgery on. 
The only fragment of an extract from the 
journal which now exists was given to Carlyle 
by hu odrespondent at their last interview and 
refers to the siege of Lynn. In this, August 
26 iB given as the date of the surrounding the 
town, and September 16 the date of the sur- 
lendsr, so that it is quite likely that August 3 
is a slip of the oopyist. 

I cannot now go into the questions raised by 
Mr. Bye forUier than to say ne is quite wrong 
in his conjecture as to the cathedral city. But 
if he and Prof. Gfardiner will meet me at the 
Brituh Museum or other convenient place, I 
will, if I have Mrs. Oarlyle's permission, pLaoe 
before thexa all the x>aper8 relating to the^ ques- 
tion, and give them any explanations in my 
power. W. AiiDis Wbight. 

Loadoin : April 8, 1686. 

Havinff quoted the authority of Mr. Walter 
Bye for uie statement that there was no London 
Lane in Norwich, I have received a letter from 
Mr. Frederick Norgate, who assures me that 
hating known Norwich from his childhood he 
can voudi that one of the most important 
thorooghfiues in Norwich was never called 
aoTthing but London Lane in his time. A 
ihort pieoe of the lane was known as Cockey 
Lane, which has given rise to Mr. Bye's mistake. 
Mr. Norsate can answer for the use of the name 
London Lane for more than 140 years back. 

One argument against the Squire Papers, 
therefore, faUs to the ground. Mr. Bye's other 
Hgoment, however, from the double Christian 
ntmee, remains where it did before. 

Samukl B. Gabdiker. 



THS FEKmO LITBBABY SOCIETY. 

TJiiiveraity CoDege : April 5, 1886. 
A recent item of news from Peking -will be 

^ received by tiie many persons who 

^ interest in the welfare of Oriental and 

^i^enry studies in the Far Bast. A Peking 

I'^iaary Society was started in January 

^ Long Uf e and prosperity to the young 

^(>ciety! Thoagh not a large oommuniiy, the 

^nt>pBan colony in the Gmnese capital num* 

ben many admirable scholars, whose association 

and emulation cannot faQ to help the progress 

of Sinology. Such names as those of Ar^dt, 

^•ber, BuaheU, Edkins, Martin, Bockhill, and 

"^vetal others, aU familiar for their valuable 

«<nb on Far Bast matters, appear on the list 

of members, and show the high standard of 

^new society. The first paper was from the 

indefatigable pen of Dr. Edkins on *'The 

^^naitaf Geography of Pliny, elucidated from 

(^lioese Anthom/' 

Let us hope that the new society will soon 
we an organ for the publication of its papers, 
*ad that it will be conducted from the Mgin- 
'^^ with the urlxaiity and knowledge which 
>re too often missed in some European periodi- 
calsofChsoa. Tebbedbt DE Li. GouvEBiB. 



THB HtTETIXG OF THE WBEN. 

Uauwrin, MaohynOeth : April 4, 1885. 
la my letter on this subject, which appeared 
mthe AcADSMTof March 14, 1 ought to have 
luutioned that if tke wren-party were not 
^nutted into the house and entertained, in part- 
°f they gave vent to their feeling of disap- 
pQUKtment in the following malediction : 

** Gwynt itralwm 
I>ddo*n hwthwm 
Idroi*r^ 
AUwjneb^yny." 
^hich may be lendered,— 

"Gome, ngfaig wind, in fnxy frown, 
And tm this house all upside down.'^ 

D* BlLTAJX Etajts. 



A ooBBEcnoir. 

Milan : April t, 1885. 

I have just come across a copy of the 
Agadeicy which contains one of my letters 
from Egypt, and wish to correct a nusprint 
which hU crept into it. The inscription I 
found near Ddr Abu Hannes recorded the death, 
not of Papias the son of Melito, the Ptsaurian, 
but of Papias the son of Melito, the /saurian ; 
a difference the importance of which will be 
appreciated by all who are interested in the 
eauy history of the Church in Asia Minor. 

A. H. Saygb. 
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SCIENCE. 

SlawO'DetUsches und SlatoO'Iialtenisehes. Yon 
Hugo Schuchardt. (Graz : Leuschner & 
Lubensky.) 

Thx work of Prof. Schuchardt may be 
described as partly philological and partly 
polemical, or perhaps it may be said with 
greater propriety that it is a kmd of JEireniean, 
the objeot^ot which is to reconcile the Slavs 
to their g^ual absorption by their Tentooic 
neighbours by comforting tiiem with the 
assuranoe that their languages before becoimng 
extinct will hare modified the phonetics^ 
inflecdonsi and syntax of that imperial 
langoage which will ultimately prevail by a 
natural sorviyal. On p. 139 of his work the 
professor uses no vague language. He tells 
OS boldly : 

"The Italian, French, and English cnltnre are 
in a high degree national, and, therefore, also 
—at least the two last— very exclusive; but 
German is not so, since the favourable con* 
ditions under vrhi<dL the others g^w up were 
lacking to it. Its peculiar characteristic is the 

universal, the hunoa&y ^^ (^^' ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^f^ ^ 
use the eq^ies8io^\ that which appertauis to 
the citizen of the y^QtVi {daa Wdthiirgerlichey* 

Of course, the p^|^00Ot sees that commimity 



of culture and community of language go 
very much together. On p. 130, he says : 

*' A clearly marked definition of the expression 
' nation ' is not possible. I understand thereby ^ 
and also in the case of the word 'people,' a 
Gommmiity of langua^ which, for the most 
part, means a commumty of culture also {eine 
Sprachgemeinschaft die meisiena zugleich eine CW- 
turgemein9chaft hedeuM),^^ 

and we can pretty clearly see that in the 
instance of races not so far developed in- 
tellectually as their conquerors, community 
of culture would soon come to mean com- 
munity of language. We English have long 
flattered ourselves, relying partly on the 
well-known saying of Jacob Grimm, that 
English was peculiarly adapted to be the 
universal language, if there ever were one, 
an opinion whidi seems borne out to a 
certain extent by its marvellous and rapid 
diffusion. 

I am afraid, however, that the panacea of 
Prof. Schuchardt will be but cold comfort 
to the Slavonic peoples, who are hemmed in 
on so many sides by Qermans, and are being 
continually " crowded out." To say nothing 
of the uprooting of the Slavs on the shores 
of the Wtic in early times, which Prof. 
Schuchardt regards as a natural result of the 
superior culture of .the Oermans — of the un- 
pleasant relations existing between German 
and Slav, as when the HochmeiBter of the 
Teutonic order, Siegfried von Eeuchtwangen, 
could declare that he never enjoyed a meal 
unless he had previously hanged a couple of 
(Old) Prussian, Pomeranian, or PoUsh peasants, 
what do we read of the condition of the 
Lusatian Wends at the present day in the 
works of Andree, Honiig, and Eeelus in the 
Giographie Uhiv&rMUe ? What is being done 
before our very eyes in the province of Posen? 
Ever^ attempt is being made to uproot or 
assimilate the Slav. 

It is very surprising to find Prof. Schuch- 
ardt telling us tiiat for centuries the boun- 
daries of the Slovenish language have not 
changed. Without his positive assertion it 
would have been difficult to believe it. Such 
has certainly been far from the case with the 
Lusatian Wends, as we see in the map 
appended to the work of Boguslawaki, Bya 
D9iej6w Serha-Luz^ekich (^'Sketch of Lusa- 
tian History "), St. Petersburg, 1861. Posen 
is fast becoming Germanised, and the process 
is assisted by the re-baptism of many of the 
Polidi villages (some of which had their 
historical associations), with the names of 
Sedan, Weissenburg, and Bismaroksdorf, as 
the newspapers were telling us a little while 
ago. 

I cannot, therefore, join Prof. Schuchardt 
in advising tiie Slavs to rest and be thankful, 
while they are being absorbed, even if he look 
upon such a result as a necessity, and say 
to them, when they remonstrate, as the 
French cook did to the fowl who jobjected to 
be boiled or roasted, vam Borten de la question ! 
The professor has some hard things to say of 
the Czechs for their manly attempts to resist 
denationalisation and preserve for themselves 
their chief city, so ricn in historical associa- 
tions. But they are not likely to forget the 
battie of the White Mountain, and the execu- 
tions and proscriptions which followed. If 
they could become unmindful, the new work 
of Bilek (ITm^ o/ ^ CwfiwoJtwM v 
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Bohemia after the year idiS) wotild refreeh 
their memories. 

These are the great days of nationalism, 
and matters have indeed changed since the 
beginning of the centunr, when the Bohemian 
language was fast sinling into a paUni of 
boors. One is often told at Prague how, till 
comparatiyely recent times, a gentleman who 
made use of it subjected himself to insult. 
By reviving these recollections one may lay 
oneself open to the charge of advocating race- 
hatred ; but the weaAc must protect themselves 
against the strong, and the Slavs have reason 
to fear the Germans, et dotiafirentes. 

Let us, however, leave the political and 
less agreeable part of tlds work and turn to 
the philological, in which we may well expect 
to hear some good things from such a master 
of phonology and dialectology as Prof. 
Schuchaidt The object of his book is to 
show the influence of the Slavonic languages, 
especially Slovenish, Czech, and Polish, u^n 
German and Italian. He begins by rejectmg 
the well-known dteUtm of an eminent phil- 
ologist that there is no such thing as a mixed 
language, and asserts, with far more reason, 
the exact converse : that there is no such 
thing as a language the elements of which 
are absolutely unmixed ; and here, of course, 
not only vocabulary is meant, but grammar. 
The Austrian Empire he asserts (p. 17) to be 
peculiarly favourable for the study of mixed 
languages on account of the great diversity 
of peoples contained in it, as anyone may 
easily see by l^e help of a linguistic map. 
The phonetics of many South-German dialects 
are studied from vocabularies which have been 
published or communicated to the author by 
personal friends, from comic newspapers, 
popular farces, and provincial songs. 

The Slovenish language, which has been so 
littie cultivated till recentiy, and exhibits so 
many dialectic forms, furnishes a rich field 
lor the philologist. The XJgro-Slovenish, in 
fact, spoken in a comer of the kingdom of 
Hungary, shows a connexion with Slovakish, 
and thus forms a link between the eastern 
and western families into which the Slavonic 
languages have been divided. Yduable 
materials may be found occasionally in articles 
in the Slovenish magazines Kres and Zwm^ 
and above all in papers in the ZetoptSj or 
journal of the Jfaitea A/ov^yMJtd, published at 
Laibach, especially those by Fr. Erjavec, 
entitied ** Is p6tne torbe " (*' Fragments from 
a Traveller's Basket''), which latdy appeared. 
From the last report issued by tiie matica it 
is pleasant to see tiiat it boasts 1,456 members. 
So much mixed with German has Slovenish 
become that we find the demonstrative 
pronoun sometimes employed as an article — a 
very un-SlafOBis- feature. It was, however, 
so used by Primus Truber, the Slovenish 
apostle of the sixteenth century, who trans- 
lated the Kew Testament. Eopitar blames 
him severely for it. Chi the other hand, in 
Slavonic-German we sometimes have the 
article omitted where it ought to be foimd, as 
at Prague we may occasionally see Mngang in 
Garten {do tahrady). 

But^ not only has Gterman influenced 
Slovenish, but the number of Slavonic words 
introduced into German, espedally in dang 
and the provincial dialects, is astonishing. 
This is abnndantiy shown by the Professor, 
who gives us many extracts from Ausizian 



newspapers in which we can see German 
written with Slavonic syntax. Even the 
most careless readers of the light literature of 
Southern (Germany must often be struck with 
the difference between the syntax employed 
and that which prevails in Northern Ger- 
many. 

Herr Schuchardt also shows that many of 
the technical words of various trades, and the 
names of articles used by persons in humble 
Hfe, and also of plants, are Slavonic — just as 
in our own country a corrupted system of 
Celtic numerals has been found in use among 
Cumberland and 'Westmoreland shepherds. 
It is much to be regretted, for the benefit of 
the foreign student who cannot be always 
pursuing these investigations on the spot, 
that there has been such delay in the appear- 
ance of the Slovenish-German part of the 
great dictionary now in course of publication 
at Laibach, under the editorship of Cigale. 
The German-Slovenish part, in two stout 
volumes, which was completed in 1860, is a 
mine of linguistic wealth, and has been con- 
stantiy used by Herr Schuchardt. The old 
work of Murko (1833) has long been 
antiquated, as has also the later one of 
Janezic. 

The dialects heard at Trieste, one of the 
most polyglot cities of the world, have been 
carefully investigated by the professor. Very 
curious are the instances of the influence upon 
German of the Slavonic reflexives. Thus we 
may compare lemen »ieh^ Slavonic '* ufiiti se," 
and many others, and tiie Slavism by which 
the German reflexive pronoun nVA, only used 
properly for the third person, is from the 
influence of the corresponding Slavonic $$, 
which may be used for all persons, employed 
in such constructions as wir unterhalten eicky 
mr waschen sieh. The German past tenses 
are also confused, owing to the poverty of the 
Slavonic languages in this respect, a poverty, 
however, which is much more apparent than 
real, since it is remedied by the verbal aspects. 

Again, in the Slavonic languages, as in 
Greek, two negatives do not make an affirma- 
tive, whereas the contranr is the case in 
German, as in English, aluiough the repeti- 
tion was common enough in both languages in 
their older form. In Southern Austria we 
frequentiy hear people using a double 
negative. An Tfaglishman will flnd many 
illustrations of Professor Schuchardt's remarks 
in the Irish and Gaelic Scotch pronunciation 
of our language, not forgetting the droning 
manner in which an inhabitant of the latter 
country utters his sentences, a characteristic 
somewhat disagreeable to southern ears. Our 
author has something to tell us about the 
cadence of Slavonic German. So also the 
Anglo-Irish eynteLX is full of Hibemicisms; in 
bet, we frequentiy get Irish syntax literally 
translated into English. We flnd Slavonic 
interjections introduced into German — ^.y., 
Slavonic aida^ German heidi^ Slavonic:|M wuUUf 
littie by little, German pumaUeh and pomadig. 
In the same way we get such expressions as 
musha^ arrah, and others, among the Anglo- 
Irish. 

It would be impossible, however, to enu- 
merate the many interesting parallels which 
this clever book suggests. It is full of 
amusing roedmens of dialect, commented 
upon and elucidated by a most accomplished 
linguist, for Prof. Gichucfaaidt thinks that 



language should be studied upon a psycho- 
logical and physiological basis, and as it is 
heard from the mouths of the people. 

W • Bm Mobhll. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

WnroiSCH'S IRISH TEXTS, 



London: a9xat,lM&. 

I am sorry that my friend Prof. Bh^s should 
have spoiled an otnerwise kindly and able 
article (Academy, March 28, 1885, p. 226) by 
his groundless attack on Prof. Windisoh^s read- 
ing of tiie eighteenth gloss on St. Augustine's 
S^Hoquia, The MS. has meiii* ctsaochmacht over 
« plenissime." The ]naik% like a reversed c, 
over meit, cannot x>ossibly be, as Prof. Eh)8 
thinks, a compendium of -ither. It seemed to 
me rather one of those marks used in Celtio 
MSS. to connect a gloss with the word explained 
thereby. The gloss means, literally, " as mach 
as it IS well able," Compare mSU asn-do 
9crfbund (gl. quantum ad scripturam) in tiie 
St Gall Prisoan, G. C. 1008, which Asooli 
renders by *'per quanto d della scrithna." 
Prof. Bh^s's meiHther astochmachi is not IriBh ; 
and if Boekmacht were, as he supposes, a sub- 
stantive, the phrase would only mean " greater 
than her go^ power." But BochmaiMy like 
^cmachty is fas windisch says) an adjective (see 
examples of the unoontraoted form wchumacht 
in G. 0. 863), the corresponding substantive 
being iochmacktu (see the Tripartite Life, Bawl. 
B. 512, at the end of fo. 6, a. 1). 

Because the German printer has accidentally 
omitted, in gl. 28, to italicise the Irish word 
is (est), it u too bad (to use Prof. Bhts's 
own words) to assert that Windisoh oas 
<* treated the Irish verb to &s as the Latin 
pronoun is" Parodying a Ghreek proverb, one 
may say: ^ T^wt C(/<M<P^Cc(t ♦ Z(^€pos ^IC«« 
The adverb tn-rem&ic (gl. paulo ante) stands for 
in-rembiucc, and means, as Windisch says, 
"kurz zuvor." It cannot possibly be, as Bh^ 
supposes, an accusative of time, mewDdng **a 
little space." 

Prof. Bh^s's connexion of Irish fiu (like) 
and feih (as) with the English toise, Qerman 
weise, is also unacoeptable, for Qermanists oon- 
nect these Teutonic words with their root 
vit =» Sanskrit, Latin, and Celtio vid. I tbink 
Windisch right in regarding Jiu (Uke) as 
not distinot from fiu (dlgnus). The Sanskrit 
cognate seems vasu, QauUsh veeu (Tomaschek, 
in Beszenberger's Bei(raege, ix. 93, 94). Ftih 
(as) is quite regularly =: Grotitio evasve. 

Another point on which I think Prof. Bh^s 
is wrong is his explanation of Chthraige (one 
of St. Patrick's four names) ** as bemg meiel^ 
the Latin Patricius put into an Irisn form. 
This etymology was proposed more than twenty 
years ago by Dr. Todd {SL Patrick, p. 363, 
note 2, whore the word is wrongly written 
Codraige), But he gave it up, influenced, I 
suppose, by these two facts — ^nrst, that PdlWc 
IB tne regular Irish reflex of Patridus in onr 
oldest documents, and it is unlikely that there 
was what French philologists call a doublet; 
and, secondly, that Po^ricius, like Cothraigey is 
an io-stem, and Irish loanwords taken from 
Latin to-strau are regularly t-stems or o-stems. 
For example: Axail (Auixilins), brace (bra- 
chium), euisd (consilium), 6en (jejunium), M 
Julius), muirtehmn (mortioininni ), proind Qpran- 
dium), sacarhaie (sacrifioimn), s<»^ (sorinium), 
iestemon (testimonium). The proposal men- 
tioned by Bh^s to identify CkMraiffe with " the 
Latin quadriga " may be aerionsly considered 
when such a word as *' quadriga ** can be quoted 
with the meaning of " chaikyteer," and when 
sure instances of Irish f^ and -s oorresponding 
in a loanword with Latin d and -a oan oe pro- 
duced« I venture to fogmat Hiat Ckfthraige, 
like two other of PatriS's names— iShcuI^ 
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Wdsh hyff(td (warlike^, and MdganiuSf cog- 
nate with Mmxdmp andf Sanakrit Maghavat^—iB 
■ garaine Oeltio vooabLe, oognate with tlie 
GMltth ver^tragua (grevhonnd), Irish iraig 
(foot), Greek Tp^x<»» Ciothio thragfa. The 
prefix 00- is = Kwriiy axid Cothfaige would accord- 

ay meaa someihing like ttarcerpix'^^i *'a8- 
ir," " attacker." 
The stumstioii that the Irish phrases mean- 
ing litenuJy *' month of the sword," " month 
oi the spear," and the Welsh-English " break- 
ing one's finger with a penknife," belong 
to the phraseology of the Stone age, can 
hardly be serions. Does Prof. Bh^s really 
beiiere ^ that the Stone period ever coin- 
cided with any stage in the separate existence 
of the Celts P As Sie&^ed years ago observed, 
the ancestors of onr Indo-European race had 
oatgrown the Stone period before their separa- 
tion. They had already carts, boats, and 
metals. I adhere to my belief that the phrase 
"mouth of the sword "(or "spear") may be 
compared with Yergil's metaphorical use of 
hauHre for j^fodere (Aen. ii. 600, z. 304, &c.). 
Some criticisms hj Prof. Thumeysenof Jena, 
pointing out real defects in Winoisch's work, 
oaYe been published, with characteristic manH- 
ness and honesty, by Windisch himself in the 
Literarisches OentralUaU for December 13, 1884. 
They are as follows : P. 163, gl. 96 : indessorg 
[not ' inaora ') is the independent form of the 
▼erb of wnioh insarta (sL inpactum) ia the 
partidple. In gL 109 ocJur (gl. saurus), tke word 
gbsBod is not the Ghreek travpot, but the Latin 
original of the Italian «atiro(dark-brown), French 
Mare, The TBrbal form aUt, ad/et is the 3rd 
ig. present, and the translation of the saga of 
Bricrit^s Feas^, &a, p. 191, must be corrected 
acoording:ly. In p. 196, L 3, for " durch Welle 
imd Klippe " read " zwischen (Irish xtir) Woge 
and Klippe." In p. 203 the cath in 11. 225-6 of 
the text anould have been rendered by ** batta- 
lion." not " battle." 

F<dlowing the examj^e set by Windisch, I 
shall now mention some corrigenda of my part 
of the book, most of which hare been received 
from Mr. 8. H. O'Qrady. P. 81, note 3, before 
"conflict" insert "stoutness of "; L 28, read 
"them, until men should be shun, contending 
in defenoe of her." P. 91, 1. 8, for " dash 
against" read "get at." P. 94, L 23, for 
'leader'a contest'' read " contest for the lead'^; 
I 2d, read "and the emulous plying of the 
oars"; L 28, for " bundling " read " rattling " ; 
L 33, for " barrels " read " benches." P. 106, 
Li, for •* because of (?) " read "at the head of" 
sod cancel the note. P. 113, last line, for 
"champion's site " read " warrior's room," t.e., 
ioch a vacant space as a warrior would clear 
uoond him by the sweep of his sword. P. 1 14, 
H. 2, 3, for " That attack of his was not • . .," 
lead " It was no childish effort for him." P. 
II J, penult line, for "rending fury" read 
''fnrmis manghnff" {letarihaigh, corrupt for 
^rihOf gen. ^g. of Idrad), 

Whitlet Stokes. 



that I had made certain errors which it was 
afterwards proved I had not made, he remarked 
" the bungUng of which we have here a speci- 
men is probauy unparalleled, and cannot but 
be called disgraceful to the last deg^ree." In 
my last answer to Mr. Hessels I pointed out 
several cases in which I considered he had mis- 
represented my statements, and wound up by ac- 
cusing hiin of * ' direct falsehood. " Mr. Hessels' 
only answer to this was that he did " not think 
science could gain by [his] replying once more 
in detail " to my rejomder, together with the 
st&tttnent that he had not bv any means ex- 
hausted, as yet. Ins list of mistakes, but intended 
to publish the whole in pamphlet form. In 
the same number of the Acabeut there ap- 
peared a letter from Prof. Sievers (whom Mr, 
Hessds had also attacked^ accusing Mr. Hessels 
of " gross misrepresentation." 

Aluioueh I had by no means done with Mr. 
Hessels, I thought it better to let the con- 
troversy drop for a while at this point for two 
reasons : (1) that his temper might have time to 
cool ; and (2) that he might have time to elabo- 
rate his pamphlet. Now that four months have 
elapsed, it is to be hoped that Mr. Hessels has 
regained his normal amiability, and to be feared 
that this pamphlet may possibly never see the 
Hght. 

One objectionable result of this delay has 
been that owing to the peculiar way in which 
Mr. Hessels has brought out — or rather with- 
held — his Hst of errors, very erroneous ideas 
have been formed as to the number and 
character of those he has actually produced. 
The opinion has been freely expressed (espe- 
daUy in Cambridge) that Mr. Hessels has 
proved me to be absolutely incompetent to copy 
or edit any MS. whatsoever, and nas shown me 
to be completely ignorant of the elements of 
Old English palaeography. I was told by the 
Director of the Early-English Text Society 
that a prominent litenuy man (whose name he, 
of course, withheld) said to him, "I suppose 
you won't let that feUow Sweet edit any more 
Old-English iexta for your society." Now, 
the privilege of giving tike best years of one's 
life to the dull drudgery of unpaid text- 
editing is not one whose loss would be felt very 
keenly, and, luckily for myself, I am in an 
independent position which enables me to 
regard public opinion with indifference; but, 
stm, it is not pleasant to be misrepresented to 
one's friends. So I asked this particular friend 
to give a guess how many errors there were in 
the Engliiui words in my transcription of the 



they consulted, in preparing their work, the 
"Eeports from Her Majesty's Consuls" and 
other trustworthy authorities. The work deals 
very exhaustively with its subject, and an 
English version would prove useful. The 
physical eeog^aphy of Persia, its products, im- 
ports ana exports, means of communication, 
trade usages, measures and weights, are fully 
considereo, and the bearings of the treaty of 
commerce concluded between Gterinany and 
Persia in 1873 are explained. InddentaUy it is 
stated that the Shim keeps locked up m his 
treasury a sum of about seven million poimds 
sterling. 

The Cumberland and Westmoreland Associa- 
tion for the advancement of Uteratnre and 
science has issued a new volume of its TranMC' 
tumSf edited, as usual, by Mr. J. G. Goodduld. 
A.mong the solid contributions to local natural 
history in this volume we note with especial 
satisfaction a paper by Miss Donald, of Stan- 
wix, descriptive of certain carbonif^us gas- 
teropods, mostly from the caldf erous sandstone 
of Benton, on tke Border, about fifteen miles 
north-east of Carlisle. Other papers on the 
geology of the coim^ are contru)uted by the 
editor, by Mr. T. Y. Holmes, and by Dr. Leitch, 
of Silloth. Nor are other departments of 
natural science neglected. Local botany is 
represented by an essay by Mr. W. Duckworth; 
local ornithology by one from the pen of the 
Bev. T. Ellwooa; and local entomology by a 
continuation of Mr. G. Dawson's series of 
papOTS. The president, Mr. B. S. Ferguson, 
publishes a learned address on "The Formation 
of the English Palate." 

A xaboe map of Egypt and the Soudan, 
printed in colours, will be issued with 
Fart I. of Egypt: Descriptive, Historical, and 
Picturesque, to be published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. on April 27. This map has been con- 
structed by Mr. F« Weller, F.B.G.S., horn the 
latest authorities, indudiug the Admiralty and 
War Office charts and maps, and also from 
private information, speoiu attention being 
given to the districts wmch are at present the 
scene of British military operations. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dr. Bajendralaxa MrmA has been elected 
President of the Bengal Branch of the Asiatic 
Society, an honour never before conferred upon 
a native. He has been an active member of 



Epinal Glossary. I emphidsed English, because ^ '^f^ «^f }^^^^ ;7^«"^ ^® sucked the 
4.1,^ ««..^-« i- ^u^^t^^^ ^^^^^ 4.^ ^^1 Hun«anan scholar, Csoma de Koros, as 



liFIirAL GLOSSABT AGAIK. 

London: Maroh SI, 1888. 
The readers of the Agadbmt will, perhaps, 
^>e a dim recollection of a conbK>versy oetween 
^>adf and the well-known Dutch Low-Latinisti 
'^. J. H« Hessels, M.A, of Cambridge, which 
'^^a oanied on in its columns last year. Tins 
}^i kro r en y arose from my challenge to Mr. 
^ "-awnla to frodnoe a lon^ nst of errors in my 
^■ nslito iation of the Bpinal Glossary which he 
^"^^^emaed to have ready. After pointing out a 
^v munis^akable errors, he was obliged to 
*=^ out bis list by inoluding mere inconsis- 
^^■Qoa of vford-diviaion and of transliteration, 
te'h aa pfrintxng v for «, and finally wandored 
°^<^ somewhat intemperate attache on an 
^*C«ttlied work of mine. Hastily assuming 



the question was about my competence to deal 
with English teats. He answered that, putting 
all Mr. Hessels' assertions together, he should 
guess there were about twenty. I rather 
astonished him by the information there were 
only tufo, one of them (eduttella for eduellq) 
utterly unimportant. He was still more 
astonished at hearing that neither of these had 
beoi pointed out by Mr. Hessels. 

I tliink, therefore, I am justified in calling 
on Mr. Hessels at once to complete, without 
evasion or misrepresentation, Ids published list 
I of errors, and, at the same time, in reminding 
him, in the terms of my original challenge of 
September 23 of last vear, that " unless he 
speedily proves or withdraws these charges, he 
will make himself liable to a very uncompli- 
mentary epithet." Heitbt Swxet. 



Hungarian scholar, Csoma de Koros, 
librarian and assbtant-secretary. 

The Geneva Soci6t^ pour le Progrds des 
Etudes offers a prize of 400 francs for the best 
memoir on a uniform system of grammatical 
terminology, applicable m the first place to the 
methodiou study of the French language, and 
incidentally to the other langpiages studied 
in the cantonal schools of Geneva. The essavs 
are to comprise a critical examination of the 
grammaticfd terms now in use, with the reasons 
m each case for retaining or rejecting them, 
and a complete list of the terms recommended 
for adoption, with their definitions and the 
words to which they correspond in the received 
system. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

A HtaHLY 
mercial relations 



interestbig report on tne com- 
tions Qf r 



the 
enna {Die HandeUver^ 

as a 
The 

^* ^' Ai!?^^ "^ *• Stolae, have 
resided about six ^^u^Tii lersia, besides which 



hcUimaee Penietu) i ^ been pubhshed 
supplement of pQfi^^l^ftD^*^ MitUClungm, 
authors. F. C. jl^'^P^^^and F. Stolae, 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

BaowNma Socnrrr. — {Friday, March S7,) 

Mr. J. OoTTBR MoBBXsoN iu the Chair. — ^The Bev. 
Prof. Edwin Johnson read a paper on " Mr. Sludge 
the Medium." He b^gan by remarking on the 
iUufltratlon which this poem afforded of what 
Schiller called the advantages which the dramatic 
method possessed in sounding the soul amid its 
most secKt operations. In it we have not onlv the 
amJysis of a particular sotil, but along with that a 
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most saggeetiye lepresentatioii of the human soul 
in general as it mores in what Gbarles Lamb 
desmbesasthe bosder-land between affirmations 
and negations, amid the twilight of dabietj, full 
of faltenngs. of self-suspicion, simnises, gueseingSi 
misglTings, naif intuitions, dim instincts, and par- 
tial illiumnations. He diTided the poem for con- 
venience into t?ro parts— the Autobiography of 
Sludge, and his Apology. Sludge, as a youth, had 
been poor and ill- educated, with a smattering of 
many things and deep knowledge of none. He 
had a keenly Imaginative temperament, and a 
keenly obsening Mid calculating intellect. He 
held that all acts are prompted by an unseen 
agen<7, one behind the mere thought of the actox^— 
that eveiything that happens in the world has not 
only an intelUfftHt but an inteUifibU purpose, intel- 
ligible, t.«., to him. On this not uncommon 
theory he founded a working theory of religion, 
and, being an out-and-out egotist, he felt that 
evei^ event had its bearing on his welfare. It 
followed that no means should be neglected to 
wring from everything its secret dgnifloance — 
divixiations, sortileges, and what not; but his 



intellect was too keen to fall a pr^r to the mere 
juggling of his imagination, and he declined to 
his dirty art because his soul was mean and vulgar. 



He seems to have had no capacity for any love, 
except self-love, and himself he could only love in 
a poor waj. Li the end he had just dregs of 
conscience enough left to feel quums about the 
desecration oi ma soul, and he tries to persuade 
himself that the desecration was a voluntaiy 
sacrifice— a consecration to truth. His ftdl was 
gradual, and was made easy for him by the vain 
gullibilii^ of his patrons. Any pricks of conscience 
he may have felt at the begixming were salved by 
tiie feeling that he must go on or return to the 
gutter, or, worst of all, do some honest hard work. 
The gullibility of his patrons drives him into reck- 
lessness, and, quite inevitably, he 1b found out. 
The threat <A exposure wrings from him what is 
perhaps the most remarkable apology and exposi- 
tion ox the black arts extant. Impostors are only 
possible because of the vanity of a public which, 
holding what it is pleased to call an opinion about 
supernatural manifestations, is eager to accept 
stmes in support thereof on evidence which would 
secure the rejection of stories of any other kind. 
The story-teUer once believed becomes a proUge, 
and the dupe abets Ids self-deception. So far, 
Sludge attacks his patron, but then he U^es a 
sudden turn. He is not so sure there is not some- 
thing in it, tricks and all, and Sludge becomes a 
philosopher. There is a world-wide tradition that 
there is a spirit worid whither we all go, and how- 
ever secretly, the belief is, and always has been, 
tenaciously held by the majority, if not univer- 
sally. The departed are interested in us, and we 
in the departed. The departed have acquired an 
additional f^ul^ of helping and watching over 
the lifing. The Bible gives one instance of cita- 
tion of the departed, what has once happened is 
possible, and therefore may be repeated. Some 
men are bom seers. They emphasise what is reoog- 
niBed as truth by the conmion language of the 
world, which speaks of a " special providence " — 
«.«., a special manifestation of a general or con- 
stant providence. Oonunon men see only these 
extraordinary manifestations. Sludge has trained 
his naturally keen faculty so well that he has a 
finer perception, sees the provldenoe in the most 
trifiing incidents. He is thrown in closer relation 
to the Unseen. He receives hitimations to which 
otheni are imperriouB. There is no limit to this 
sensibilitnr. it warns him of impending danger 
from a railway aoddent. It prom]^ him to trump 
at whist. The greatest men nave shared the belief 
of the spiritualist— Socrates has his Daimonion, 
Washington his Oracle. Why, then, does Sludge 
descend to tricksf He answers that his self- 
desecration is sweet self-sacrifice. But he wearies 
of these aubtieties, and frankly says at last that 
his cheating ia his self-defence against a world of 
cheats. Without flotion life is a dreary afCair. He 
beguflee the worid, but as poets and romancers 
and conjurers beguile it. He overlooks the littie 
difference that these '* frankly simulate," while 
he tampers with men's perceptions and with their 
very souls. In conclusion, the paper discussed 
the quality of the poem. Looking at it as a whole^ 
the Umguage and structure are quite what they 
vmgkt to bci and, though we shouM not wish any- 



thing altered, it is not so much poetry as dialectics 
in verse, a vivid display of athletic, agile, versatile 
thinkina. There is, at least^ much of Browning 
as of Sludge in the poem, we cannot read in the 
soul of a fellow-man that which we have not first 
diacemed in our own ; so, to shrink back from the 
evil in his soul as if it were utterlr dark would be 
a symptom of want of self-knowledge. Inspired 
by this sympathy Browning melts into Sludge, 
and Sludge into Browning, m a way that la fairly 
bafiSing. But the whole intention and drift of the 

S leading is human and humanising. The matters 
ealt with defy all depiction in language and even 
in thought. They are problems ifmich find tiieir 
only solution in a certain mood of the student — In 
the discussion which followed. Dr. Fumivall said 
that while he found less excuse for Sludffe than 
Prof. Johnson, the paper had^raised hia opinion of 
the poem as a psychological study. — ^Mr. Frank 
Podmore, as a member of the Society for Psychical 
Research, and one who had had much en>erienoe 
of *' mediums," thought Browning had miaaed the 
true key of the medium's character, which lies in 
a pathological peculiarity— viz., that he is capable 
of assuming two separate personalities, distinct 
both in their memory and their consciousness. 
We are familiar with the union of separate states 
of consciousness in one individual m somnam- 
bulism, in the hypnotised subject, and in persons 
whose brain has been injured in an accident ; it is, 
moreover, very rarely of spontaneous occurrence. 
These various forms of double consciousness have 
two characteristics in common : that in the patho- 
logic state the moral nature iafrequentiy changed, 
and for the worse; and that certain acqmred 
habits, such as speaking and writing, receive 
occasionally much higher development than is 
possible in the normal state. We nave abundant 
eridence in phenomena of "automatic" writing 
and speaking, &c., that the ''medium," is fre- 
quently in an abnormal state, in which hia memory 
and intelligence are entirely distinct from those of 
his ordinary life. Another clue to Sludge's real 
character, which Mr. Browning has missed, is tiie 
fact that we have eridence for certain wholly 
abnormal occurrences in the presence of a medium 
in thla condition. There is plenty of wilful 
imposture, but the problem is to determine the 
bounds, not merely between deliberate and 
" automatic " fraud, but between botii these and 
a residuum of inexplicable fact. He considered 
the representation of Sludge as of set purpose 
pursuing an elaborate scheme for his ownaggran- 
diaement inconsistent with "medium" nature. 
The medium, as he knew him, is a creature with 
but littie backbone or mental content. He is 
liable to borrow, not merely the colouring, but 
the very substance of his thought, trom anotiier's 
mind— a moral chameleon, whose colours were 
bright or foul, without any correspondence of 
inward purity or vileness. There are traces of this 
in the poem, but the character as tiiere drawn is 
informed with the poet's own individuality, and is 
thereby rendered eacplioit and self-centred when 
it shoud have been automatic and formless.— Ji^. 
G. B. Shaw was disposed to take a prosaic view of 
mediums. They were persons who, hiding them- 
selves possessed of a certain power of occasionally 
produdng mysterious phenomena of limited in- 
terest, aaopted spiritualism as a profession. To 
make a living it was necessary to produce sensa- 
tional phenomena, 'and, that being difficult, the 
demand had to be supplied by dieating— conscious 
cheating— though surrounded by a hafo of super- 
stitntion derived from the genuine stock-in-trade 
with which the imposture started and out of 
which it grew. Without Mr. Podmore's larger 
experience, he could fully confirm his account of 
the moral instability which characterised the 
ordinary mediuuL — ^Frof. Johnson, in responding 
to a vote of thanks, said the spiritualistic uUa was 
not at all a prominent one in his mind ; that the 
poem was essentially Browning, and might be 
ulustrated by many other of his works, from 
"Sordello" to *' Ferishtah."— The Chairman in 
his closing remarks conv^ed the thanks of the 
society to Pzof. Johnson for his remarkably subtle 
analysis of one of Browning's most interesting 
poems, and spoke of the deteriorating, and even 
disintegrating, efitocto of so-called roiritualism 
on minds, even of a higher order, which allowed 
themselves to yield to ito infiuenoe, and did not 
I meet ito pretensions with a healthy scepticism. 



FINE ART. 

SOME MINOR BOOKS ABOUT EQYFT. 

The London ObdUk: a new Translation of tbe 
Hieroglyphic Texts. By George Pateraon 
Yeatb (Harrison & Sons.) 

The Storehouses of the King. By Jane Van 
Gelder (tKfe Trill). (W.H.Allen.) 

Egypt, and the Wonders of the Land of the 
Pharaohs. By WHLiam Ozley. (Trubner.) 

OUopaibra^s Needle. By the Bev. James King. 
(BeligiouB Tract Society.) 

The Pharaohs and their People, By E. BerUev. 
(Seeley.) ' 

The Land of the Pyramids. By J. CJhesney. 
(Oassell.) 

Modem Egypt: ita Witness to Christ. BvH. 
Bickerstetii Gttley. (S. P. 0. K.) 

Thbrb are some subjecte upon which it ia per- 
fectly orthodox to \vrite without any kina of 
preparatory training, and for which the noaaession 
of pens, ink, paper, and a turn for scribDling, are 
accepted as a sumcient critical qualificAtion. 
Art 18 notoriously one of these favoured topics, 
and Egyptology is another. It is admitted that 
not even the most rudimentary acquaintance 
with form and colour is necessary to a finished 
judgment in aesthetics, and that he who has 
never so much as outlined the skeleton or drawn 
a cube in perspective, ma y be i^Eallible as a 
critic of all the schools. The same holds good 
of Egyptology. Nothing is easier, for instance, 
than to translate a hieroglyphic inscription by 
the unassisted b'ght of one^s inner consciousnees. 
Dictionaries and ^nunar?, "vocabularies, reading- 
books, and the like, are mere stumbling-block& 
Inspired theorists despise such impedimenta. 
For them it is enough to have gone through the 
Suez Canal, to have mused beneath the (Obelisk 
on the Thames Embankment, or even to have 
read Pro£ Piazzi Smyth on the Great Pyramid. 
Here, now, is Mr. George Paterson Yeats who, 
with « the help of a little Hebrew," has distin- 
guished himself by the production of a new and 
entirely original version of the texts of the 
London Obeliek. It is popolarly, but enoneonsly, 
supposed that four columns of these texts date 
from the reign of Thothmes III.} nnd the 
remaining eight columns from that of XUmeses 
II. Mr. Yeats, however, who avows that he 
** can afford to oispense with chronology." fin^^ 
that Thothmes III. had nothing to do with this 
venerable monument ; that Rameses II. is no 
less a personage than David, Kinc of Israel ; and 
that tne inscriptions are couch^ in *< Hebrew- 
phonetic ideographs." They, in fact, embody 
**a dear and valuable Hebrew record of the 
conquest and settled government of Egypt "hy 
the Koyal Psalmist That Mr. Yeate's tranala- 
tion (which was accomplished in about a fort- 
night) differs so widely from all previous trans- 
lations is, he assures us. *' no fault " of his. Hi^ 
predecessors failed only because they weaklv 
followed **in the footsteps of Young, Ghampol- 
lion, Birch, and others " ; whereas had tney 
relied on <Hhe help of a little Hebrew,'' they 
must doubtless have arrived at the same con- 
clusion as himself. After this, we need not be 
surprised to learn that the language of Egyp^ 
and Palestine in the da^jrs of Abraham was **< 
common language, differing no more from ^vlk 
Hebrew than the dialects of the English countiei 
differ from pure English *• (p. 7) ; while Coptic 
—and *' it is difficult to see why that shoulii 
have been specially selected to expound th( 
ancient [sic] hieroglyphs of E^pt " — was, we ar< 
told, but one ci several smenlarly mongre 
dialects composed chiefly of Amharic and Greek 
together with a variety of other compoimds, ft 
Hebrew and Arabic " (jp. 21). 

The remarkable work of Mrs. Jane Vai 
QMer (nie TriU) is to the foil as rich in ear 
prises as the essay of Mr, George Petetsou Teats 
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This lady belieyes that she has finally settled 
the Pynunid question ; for, outside the domain 
of historical and archaeological fact, there still is, 
and there probably always will be, a Pyramid 

Ei for speculative enthusiasts to settle, 
ing not only wiUi chronology, but with 
sixteen dynasties and other mmor details, 
Mn. Van Qelder finds that the Pyramids were ^ 
graoaries, and that they were built ([the whole 
lot of them observe) in the comparatively short 
space of seven years. The three at Gizen were 
"doubtless** dedicated by Joseph *'to the me- 
morv of his ancestors, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob." We had supposed till now that Jacob 
was Joseph's father, and that he was yet alive 
at the time when the famine was impending ; 
but this is a trifle. It is satisfactory to learn 
that the sarcophagos in the King*s chamber was 
a " box to measure the corn with," and that the 
shafts ^ which Egjptoloeists call air passages," 
Were tubes down which the grain was con- 
venientl V shot " from outside," Mrs. Van Qelder 
is careful to record the date and circumstances of 
this her ''memorable discovery"; but in truth 
she is too modest. Her pages teem with dis- 
coverieSy all equally memorable. She has dis« 
oovered that the rock-cut temples of Ellora, the 
cares of Elephanta, the antique architectural 
remains of Ceylon, Siam, Mexico. Peru, and so 
on, were the work of Moses. Also that it was 
Moses who caused the Great Sphinx to be carved 
out of the solid rock at Gizeu, and that it was 
designed to serve as '' the royal entrance " to the 
Great Pyramid. Moreover, '*the features and 
head-dress of the statue reproduce in colossal 
proportions the features and head-dress of his 
beloved Ethiopian bride, who was black but 
comely " (p. 80). That the Lawgiver's beloved 
Ethiopian bride should have been represented 
with a beard is a distressing anomaly for which 
Mrs. Van Guelder omits to offer an explanation. 
Want of space compels me to forego the pleasure 
of quoting further ffom this truly original work, 
which the author avers to have been written 
"without the assistance of anyperson.^' This, 
however, is a self-evident and quite unnecessary 
statement 

Mr. Oxlev, a believer in spiritualism, in 
maemeiiBm, in ''psychic sensitiveness," in odylic 
force, in "Black Magic" and "White Magic," 
in alcbemv, and in what he calls by the general 
Dame of "occultism," went up the Nile as far 
as the First Cataract, and came back to write a 
book which is fairly entitled to be classed as a 
curioilty of literature. He dismisses his impress 
ticnt de voyage with commendable brevity in a 
single chapter. Then follow a series of chapters 
on the astoonomy, religion, spiritism, and magic 
of the Andent Egyptians, the main iiitention of 
which ia to show that "magic was an actual 
power," and that " upon magic and psychology 
the whole superstructure of i^yptian society 
rested " (p. 141). In pursuance of this notion 
Mr. Oxiey quotes largely from translations of 
Egyptian texts, the writings of Greek phi- 
losophers and historians, and the Fathers of the 
Christian Church, all of which he interprets by 
the lifht of astrology, freemasonry, Buddhism, 
and tne "mafinificent works" of Mr. Henry 
Helville and ab. Gerald Massey. For him there 
are occolt truths wrapped up in the cabalistic 
farmnlae of the various "magical papyri" and 
** saroamundane " revelations in The Book of 
the i>ead ; for him the inheritors and successors 
^ the magicians, adepts, and hierophants of the 
]MMt still exist as "orders buried in ti^e uncome- 
«table recesses of the Himalavas " ; for him the 
~Bible is "a pure and simple astro-theolocic 
esoteric work composed and computed from tne 
tttellar phenomena as witnessed from the latitude 
of Effypt" (p. 272). Thus, the Exodus of the 
laraeutes " resolves itself into an account of the 
•un*8 passage from the winter solstice through 
«•« »gn towards the vernal equinox," Pharaoh 

vcsng the sign of the Scorpion, Eameses meaning 



" thunder," the mixed multitude being stars, the 
tribes constellations, and Moses a figurative 
rendering of the sun. As there was no real 
Exodus, so, according to Mr. Oxley, there was no 
Hebrew monarchy in Palestine, no Jerusalem, 
and no Temple. As for Christianity, it is 
"Osirianism " in modem guise ; while we Eng- 
lish, our " festivals, traditions, names of persons 
and deities, and, last of all, our religion, were 
brought by wanderers frY>m the banks of the NUe 
who CF^entually settled in the British Isles." 
How or when these settlers arrived Mr. Oxley 
does not undertake to show. He is content 
to assert that "the facts are too patent to be 
ignored, or even disputed " (p. 233}. But enough 
(S Mr. Oxley's facts. His book oonsists of " such 
stuff as dreams are made of" ; and it would be 
sufficiently ludicrous if so strange a spectacle of 
wasted effort were not more than sufficiently 
sad. 

The Rev. James King, borrowing the title of 
Sir Erasmus Wilson's book on th^ same subject, 
has written a clear and concise account of 
the London Obelisk, from its cradle in the 
quarries of Syene to its home on the Thames 
Embankment Also, as a first step towards the 
study of hieroglyphs, he has conceived the happy 
idea of ^ving a word for word translation of tne 
inscriptions, explaining each separate hieroglyph, 
whether phonetic or ideographic, with its pro- 
nunciation, its grammatical value, and a brief 
rSeumS of any tacts of interest connected with 
the object represented. This treatment, if fully 
worked out and applied to a selection of easy 
texts for the use ot b^inners, might be made 
extremely serviceable. Al^ough he repeats 
some old-established errors and hiunches a few 
new ones, Mr. King is on the whole fairly exact, 
and his book contrasts feivourably with the 
majority of popular treatises on Egyptian topics. 
I must» however, take leave to protest against 
his practice as an unauthorised and ungrateful 
borrower ; his chapter on the discovery of Royal 
Mummies at Dayr-el-Baharee being filched 
almost verbatim, and without a pliable of 
acknowledgment, from my own article on the 
same subject in Harpei'a Magazine for July 
1882. Such verbal alterations as he has been 
pleased to make are not, I venture to think, 
improvements. Why, moreover, he should have 
transferred to the ooffin of Thothmes III. the 
flower-wreaths and the desiccated wasp found 
with Amenhotep I., besides converting Col. 
Campbell, who, m 1878, purchased the papyrus 
of Pinotem I. into Sir Colin Campbell (Lord 
Clyde), who died fifteen years before that date, 
are mysteries which I do not pretend to solve. 

A similar instance of literary appropriation is 
afforded by The Pharaohe and ihe%r Pecjde, It 
is indeed scarcely too much to say that this book 
is a schoolroom paraphrase of the first edition of 
Sir Erasmus Wiison^s Egypt of the Pad, and I 
have looked in vain for an acknowledgment of 
the author's obligations to a work which has 
obviously been her main source of reference. 
This omission is perhaps the less to be regretted, 
rince no note is taken of the important ana 
numerous alterations effected by Sir Erasmus 
Wilson in the second edition of his excellent and 
reliable history. 

As an instructive and entertaining reading- 
book for children, Hie Land of the Pyramw 
may with advantage be placed in the liands of 
such little readers as are not yet old enough to 
appreciate the refined style of Miss Annie Keif's 
cnanning Egyptian History for the Young, The 
book is abundantly enlivened with illustrations 
and sections of illustrations from Ebers's Egi/pt, 
and the subject matter is thrown into the form 
of familiar conversations. 

On the principle that "all's well that ends 
well," I have kept t^® ^^^^ ^^^ *o the last It 
is delightful to be ^^^ ^ ^J ^^ ^^7 P^®^® ®^ 
literary work t}^j^ it is well considered, well 
written and 1*611^1 ^ It is still more delightful 



to be able to say that it is "honest and true." 
Such is Mr. Ottiey's Modem Egypt, and as such 
I commend it to the careful consideration of 
bookmakers in general, and of bookmakers on 
Egyptian topics in particular. As a traveller, 
mi, Ottiey describes well and picturesquely the 
places and people he has seen; as a reader, he 
has gone to trustworthy sources ; and as a 
writer, he has scrupulously indicated those 
sources in foot-note references. His chapters, he 
tells us, are almost verbatim reprints of lectures 
originally deUvered at a watering-place, and 
" prepared without any view to their permanent 
publication." To this cause they probably owe 
that spontaneity of style which makes the book 
so pleasant to read, and which, if Mr. Ottiey's 
delivery is good, must have made his lectures 
equally pleasant to listen to* 

Ahblu B. EpWABDg. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THB TUIHANTI. 



Bfl&toilfle,Eo61es: Ajkill 1, 1885. 
In a letter in your last number Mr. Haver- 
field asks for more information about the Frisian 
tribe of the Tuihanti mentioned in an insorip* 
tion reoentiy f oimd on the Roman walL There 
can be no doubt that they are the Tubantes of 
Tacitus, of the Panegyrist Nazarius, and of the 
Notitia, the TodiSorroi of Ptolemy, and probably 
the ^ov0arro\ of Strabo, who gave its name to 
the gau of Tueenti or Thuenti, and North- 
huanti, the modem Butch province of Oberijs- 
sel. The etymolo^ of the name has long heen 
a subject of curiosity to me, and I would appeal 
to Prof. Rhys for some assistance. The neigh- 
bouring gau was known as Threant or Thrianta, 
tiie moaem province of Drenthe. This possibly 
derived its name from the Tencteri of Taoitus, 
called Tenctheri by Caesar, and Tryxrqpol by 
Dio Cassius, who were a companion tribe of the 
Tubanti. Another companion tribe were the 
Bruoteri, who no doubt gave its name to the 
neighbouring gau of Boroctra, south of the 

To revert to the Tubantes, the particle hant 
in the name is a common one in the old area of 
the Belgio Qauls — Brabant, the old gau of 
Bracbaut being a notable instance. In addi- 
tion we have a small fi;au of Bursibant between 
the Ems and that ox Thuenti, with a fortress 
called BinUheim. within it. This district is still 
called Beniheim, In Holland there was also a 
eau of Testerbant. While in Belgium were 
3iose of Osterbant and Karabant. There was 
a wood called Suiflerbant on the Yssel, and one 
of the Friesio islands is still called Bant. 
Lastly, we have the Trinobantes in Essex. It 
has been suggested, and the name of Subatti, 
quoted from Strabo, favours the view that the 
first syllable of BaiAyi is the same word. Qrimm 
connects the word, surelv with little reason, 
with the old German braka or praoha, (xratio ; 
but it is assuredly a Celtic gloss. Has it any- 
thing to do with the Welsh Gwent? I dare not 
say, for Celtic etymology is one of the dangers 
I mean to avoid. 

I wish Prof. Rhys would give us his views on 
the subject. Henby H. Howobth. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. E. Rosoob Mullinb, in addition to a 
high relief of W. Qc. Qraoe, the cricketer, which 
is to go to the Aoademv, and what is called a 
*' speaking " likeness of the late Mr. Fawoett, 
which will proceed to the Qrosvenor, has 
finished as his contribution of ideal work an 
Autolycus. This, like the minor portrait will 
fp to the Academy. The qualities of poetry 
and vivacity, the research of youthful gnu>A 
the keen appreciation of sprightliness, a^~ 
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whioh have dietuigakhed Mr. MuUins in the 
past, and have affoided so distinot a promise 
for his fntiue career, will none of tnem be 
found missing in the newly-exeouted figore of 
the Autolyoos. It is as original as it is in* 
terestmg* 

Mr. 'Renby Wood's chief picture for the 
Boyal AcAdemy is called **A Fisherman's 
Courtship." The foreffround is formed by the 
oool stone parapet and steps at the edge of 
some leafy garden, near, let us say, the 
Quideooa. While noonday heat fsUs upon 
Venice and her bank of Imninous buildings in 
tiie background, here, where these Venetian 
amoroii have chosen to meet, it looks pleasantly 
oooL He, in wide-brimmed hat, loose shirt 
and blue, patdied trousers, is urging his suit 
from the stem of his barea ; while she, resting 
at a short distance on one of the steps of the 
rivay spins wool as she listens and laughs. 
Her di«ss, picturesque, exact, as undoubtedly 
it is, might, perhaps, convey the impression 
that she were Neapolitan rather than Venetian. 
But Venetian she certainly must be— some soft 
Venetian toiat charming, flour-sprinkled and 
fraiL If this young mllow have eloquence 
enough, he may get a most sympathetic com- 
panion with whom to share his daily fried fish 
and polenta. The eye rests with pleasure upon 
the skilfully painted foliage that seems to 
frame figures and landscape. And Venice 
lovers wiu recognise the beauty and truth of 
colouring in thiBLi vision given of their ideal 
city, as she lies afar, beneath sultry base, on 
some white morning in July. 

. MB8SB8. MACMiLLAjr & BowES, of Cambridge, 
have sent us a fine proof impression of a portrait 
of the late Henry Fawoett, etched fapparently 
from a photograph) by M. L6on Bieneton. The 
striking likeness wul render the print welcome 
to Fawcett's many friends, as well as to the 
larger dass who were interested by his unique 
career. Perhaps the masklike aspect of the mce 
has been over emphasiaed, partly through care- 
less drawinff of the flesh, partly through an 
exaggeratea effect of light and shade. Both 
these faults are also apparent in the same 
artist's etching of Dean Stanley. They are, 
indeed, characteristic of the art, except in the 
hands of its very first masters, proving its 
inferiority for portraiture to both line engrav- 
ing and meiszotmt. 

M. A. QuAirmr has just published the three 
lectures on Japanese Pottery and Porcelain, 
delivered by M. Philippe Burty at the last 
exhibition of the Umon centiale des Arts 
d^coratifs. 

A WOBO of notice is due to the Exhibition of 
Women's Industries, which was opened on 
February 26, at the Queen's Villa, Bristol. 
This exhibition is the first orffanised effort that 
has been made to bring toge&er a collection of 
objects in illustration of women's work in all 
departments of art and industry. The pictures 
bv Mrs. Ward, Miss Mutrie, the Misses Mont- 
alba, and other ladies, attracted much attention, 
and the displays of wood-carving, china and 
glass painting, embroidery, and ^otogiaphy, 
were abundant and interestiiig. The subject of 
dress naturally occupies a considerable place, 
and there is also a large collection of prcMiucts 
of such industries as pottery, printing, and steel 
pen making, in which women's work has an 
important uare. Lectures have been given on 
subjects connected with the purpose of the ex- 
hibition by Mrs. Hoggan, M^D., Fraulein Lip- 
poldt, Miss Temple, and other ladies. The 
experiment is regarded as having been hi|^hly 
successful, and it is hoped that the exhibition 
will be repeated on a more extensive scale in 
succeeding years. 

On Monday, April 20, and succeeding Mon- 
eys, a course of five lectures on Greek 



Numismatics will be delivered at Universi^ 
College by Mr. Barclay V. Head, of the British 
Museum. The lectures will be given at 4 p.m. 
in the Botanical Theatre. The public will be 
admitted to the first lecture without payment 
or tidcets, 

Mb. Thomas Tyleb annoimoes a second course 
of lectures on the Hittites at the British Museum , 
commencing next Wednesday afternoon. The 
subjects are " Hittite History and Language," 
*' Hittite Cities and Monuments," '< The Hittite 
Inscriptions," <* Hittite life and the Monu« 
ments." 



THE STAGE. 

Of Dr. Westland Marston's new play at the 
Vaudeville, we will only say, this week, that it 
has been duly welcomed. The crowd of Easter 
entertainments has been great, the changes of 
performance at several playnonses freqaen^ and 
the subjects ibr our notes consequently manv. 
Let us beffin with the Lyceum, which — in Mr. 
Irving's absence— need certainly not detain us 
long. Before the end of the month Mr. Irving 
will have returned to his theatre. Meanwhile, 
Miss Mary Anderson is presenting hereelf in a 
succession of familiar parts, having presumably 
found the reception given to her later assump- 
tions to be discouraging of further effort During 
Passion-week she took holiday, and the theatre 
was for a few nights tenanted by Mdme. Mod- 
jesksy whose Adrienne Lecouvreur would, imder 
any circumstances, be a poor equivalent for the 
Adrienne Lecouvreur of Sarah Bernhardt, and 
who, moreover, at the Lyceum was held to be 
very inefficienUy Supported. For ourselves we 
cannot consider Mdme. Modjeeka to have been 
very cruelly wronged in this matter ; her own 
nerformances leaving, in oar opinion, a good 
aeal to be desired. The accent, which, if we 
may not call it Polish, we will describe as cosmo- 
politan, has always been a trouble to us, and the 
art of the actress is of the kind that is too con- 
tinually obvious. Mdme. Modjeska, in a word, 
anpears to us, as a rale, to lack the air of realitv. 
She makes it evident that she has studied much, 
but not that she has studied to fine purpose. 

Thx *' School for Scandal" at the Prince's was 
not a genuine success. Mrs. Langtry's Ladj 
Teazle was well-meaning but ineffectual. We 
are glad, therefore, to be able to chronicle the 
fact that her performance of Monday night, as 
Lady Ormend in "Peril,*' was about the best 
thing she has yet accomplished. No very keen 
sense of hamour, no tremendous sense of pathos, 
is required to play the part of Lady Ormond 
successfully ; ^et other qualities — those of per- 
sonal fascination among the number — are in- 
dubitably needed, and more than one of them 
Mrs. Langtry possesses. " Peril " is an adaptation 
by Mr. Scott and Mr. Charles Stephenson of the 
admired but eccentric comedy by Sardoa called 
"Nos Intimes." Leicester Buckingham had 
already adapted it as " Friends or Foes," and in 
Mr. Buckingham's adaptation Miss Herbert 
appeared more than twenty years ago witii 
success, and Miss Kate Terry with promise. 
But the playgoers of to-day arejthose of almost 
another generation, and there is every probability 
that Mrs. Lanfftr^'s effort will be approved by 
the public It is distinguished by grace and 
charm, and in difficult, almost in audacious, 
moments, it is discreet We are saying nothing 
fresh, but we are saying what is true, when we 
reniind the plavgoer that by raising the social 
position of the aramaiU persanae to aievd above 
that which they occupied in M. Sardou's piece, 
or, for the matter of that, in Mr. Buckingham's 
adaptation, Mr. Scott and Mr. Stephenson have 
maae more unworthy of credence at least two or 
three of the characters. They depart, indeed, 
very far from verisimilitude. Their presence 



would not be tolerated in such a house as that in 
which they are presumed to stav. For onrselytf, 
we nevertheless forgive them, Deeauae upon ibe 
stage they are so highly entertaUung. f ailisg 
in reality, they succeed in living amusement, 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree plays qmte exeellently the 
oharacter of the most oaiVelv selfish person in a 
piece in whiah manv are selfish and inoonsid^t- 
ate to the verge of all manners, Ur. Tree is an 
exquisite character-actor. 



MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 

On March 21 there was an interesting concert 
at the Palace, of which, owinff to the Bach 
celebration at the Albert Hall on the same 
afternoon, we were unable to give any notice. 
The programme was historioal, oontaining speci- 
mens of Italian, English, French, and Gennan 
music of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. It commenced with 
a sonata for horns, trombones, and strings— in 
reality a motet played by instruments— by 
GkibrielL, the famous contemporary of Pales- 
trina, and concluded with Wagner^s ''Walkiireii 
Bitt." Gkibrieli died exactly two hundred years 
before the birth of Wap;ner. Had the first pieoe 
been followed immediately by the second the 
effect would have been startling, but between 
the two came various pieces showing the gradual 
development, and, according to some, matority 
of instrumental music. This brief summary of 
four centuries, however unsatisfactory in one 
sense, was extremely useful from an educational 
point of view; the names of the various com- 
posers, like musical sign-posts, pointing out to 
the student musical roads along which he can 
travel at his leisure, and ezj^ore, if he choose, 
also lanes, by-paths, and cz^^de-Boc, 

On the following Saturday (March 28) there 
was a Beethoven programme in oommemoraiion 
of the anniversary of the oomj^oser's death on 
March 26. Beethoven's name is so constantly 
to be met with on concert programmes that 
there seems but littie need or a special obser- 
vance either of his birth- or death-day. How- 
ever, as his music is always welcome, and as 
one can scarcely hear too much of it, we do not 
propose to quarrel with the soheme. Besides 
tiie choral ^mphony there were the Leonora 
overtures, Nos. 1 and 3, and a selection from 
<* PideHo." 

Last Saturday, April 4, there was a small 
audience. This may easily be acooimted for 
bv the fact that many of the aubacribers were 
absent ; and besides the programme was not 
specially attractive. For Passion week, we fancy, 
some sacred work would be more likely to draw 
the public. Berlioz*s symphony, '* Harold ^ 
Italic " (op. 16), contains some of his best music 
and some of his cleverest orchestral effects, bat 
it can scarcely be regiffded as a popular worlc. 
The performance under Mr. Manns's direction 
was excellent, and Mr. Krause played the solo 
viola part with much taste and discretion. The 
composer in his score requests three players 
to be dana la coulisse for the last movement, 
when they have to play a reminiscence of the 
Allegretto theme. Last Saturday /<wr players, 
one uterthe other, left the ordhestSra during the 
performance of the Pinale, reminding one of 
Haydn's joke in the Farewell Symphony. 
Mdme. Jessie Morrison attempted to play 
Weber's Concert-Stuck. Theperformanoe lacked 
strength, brilliancy, and, now and then, accu- 
racy. The programme included a novelty— the 
Pestival Procession from Gk>ldinark*s *' Queen of 
Sheba,'* but it was placed, as nsual, at the end 
of a long concert. Mr. S. Lloyd was the 
vocalist, siuffing, with his customary success, 
songs by Weber and Wagner. 

J. S. Sbsdukx, 
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" Wisdom ia not the same with understanding, 
talents, capacity, ability, sagacity, sense, or 
pmdence — ^not the same with any one of these ; 
neither will all these together make it up. 
It is that exeroiBe of the reason into which 
the heart enters — a structure of the under- 
itanding rising out of the moral and spiritual 
nature." 8o the author of Notes from Life 
began one of his essays; and, taldng the 
word wisdom in this sense, we may say that 
the first and most distinctiye characteristic 
of his autobiographjr is that it is weighty 
with the fruits of wisdom. '^ A resuscitated 
Saoon" Archbishop Whately named Henry 
Taylor ; and that was not just, for our living 
poet-pbiioeopher-statesman has little of that 
creatiTe genius in the speculative sphere, 
that himinouB vision of philosophical method, 
that native strength of wing and wide-orbing 
i^ght over the entire field of knowledge which 
m»le Baoon one among our chief angels of 
li^t ; and Bacon possessed little of Henry 
Taylor's tenderness and strength of feeling, 
or of his power of interpreting through 
imagination the characters and passions of 
men. But Whately, the editor of Bacon's 
Eeee^ysj was doubtless thinking of the wisdom 
of life which Bacon distilled into those petty 
phials; and between Bacon of the Jassays 
and Henry Taylor, the writer of pro se, a 
comparison is admissible. But when Whately 
went on to advise Henry Taylor to do some- 
thing else than write verses, and ''to leave 
that to the women," he did not know the 
pian whom he was addressing ; for, although 
it was not Taylor's custom to fling a Uttie 
volume of raptures or rhapsodies into the air 
^▼ery twelve months, the life poetic has been 
the deepest part of his existence, and the 
results of that life poetic have be(UL of a kind 
which, while they may well please the women 
— especially if the women be large-brained as 
well as fine-hearted — are virile in the highest 
sense of that word. 

No other eminent poet of our time— no 
other eminent poet, perhaps, since Milton — 
has nourished the life poetic from the life of 
affairs ; and as this constitutes Henry Taylor's 
distinction as a man, the distinction of his 
poetry will be found, in a great degree, in 
the results of this. Had his poetical gift 
heen primarily or chiefly lyrical, it is prob- 
able that the poet in him would have been 
early done to death, and the ambition of a 
statesman might possibly have sprung from 
and overshadowed the youthful poe^s grave. 
But while his temperament is emotional, his 
natoTB sympathetic, and his intellect suffi- 
ciently mobue, his gift is not that of a lyrical 



poet. His mind has been of a slow-growing, 
brooding, concocting, shaping kind. Before it 
could reach its proper ends, it had to learn 
much from observation of life, to turn that 
learning by meditation into wisdom, to inspire 
that wisdom with poetic feeling, and then to 
restore it to the concrete world in a finer 
form by aid of the imagination. This has 
been tiie process constantiy going on, as 
Henry Taylor himself described it many years 
since: ''Observation of facts; generalisation 
from facts observed; rejection into the con- 
crete, but with improvements from the fancy, 
of the general conclusions obtained." Other 
poets have been engaged in public affairs; 
but, unaware, perhaps, of the gains they were 
procuring for their art, they did not staive to 
bring the life of action and the life of medi- 
tation into co-operative harmony. Chaucer 
loved the woolf ells and leather of the Petty 
Customs only because they helped to save 
his purse from growing light ; and he 
rejoiced when he could escape from his 
official duties and could lean on his | in 
elbow in the short, sweet grass for a day, 
wondering at the daisy-flower, or could 
retreat at evening to his pensive citadel, there 
to sit dumb as a stone over his book. Yet, 
while counting the hides, Chaucer perhaps 
had caught sight, in some sly under-glance, 
of the shipman or the mepnmant who after- 
wards rode — and is for ever riding — Canter- 
burywards. Spenser unquestionably gained 
much for his irt from converse with public 
affairs during his brief period of active poli- 
tical life in L^land. Some of that high stern- 
ness of temper which appears in his View of 
the State of Ireland was probably acquired 
while serving under Lord Orey, and practical 
duties consolidated Spenser's moral ardours, 
making them more than a match for any 



tendency within him towards imaginative 
voluptuousness. But Faeryland, which on one 
side lay so near to Elizabethan England, 
trended off on the other side towards cloud- 
land, and Spenser lacked the opportunity 
possessed by a dramatic poet of enriching his 
art with the concrete Imowledge of a spirit 
learned in human dealings. It is not too 
much to say that no other English poet in the 
same degree as Henry Taylor has possessed 
the skill to bend the life of action towards 
the life of meditation, and the craft of the 
man of affairs towards the poet's craft, until 
they meet and inosculate as organs of one 
living body, each aiding the other, each essen- 
tial to the action of the other. 

He does not possess the lyrical gift in a 
high degree; there are few jets and sallies 
in his verse. But great strength and depth 
of feeling are his ; and if the cry of passion 
is not heard in his dramas as dear and high as 
in dramatic poetry wrought by hands less 
strong, this is parthr because passion is seized 
in the grasp of reflective power and held in 
check untU it acquires a certain maturity, 
breadth, and largeness with which mere in- 
tensity is hardly compatible. And his life, like 
his verse, has not been a lyrical, a singing 
life; certainly there has been littie dithy- 
rambic in it. None the less it has been a 
well-ordered poem, in a full and heightened 
style, and rising in beauty towards its close. 
As there are few l^^ cuad sallies in Henry 
Taylor's verse, go in ^ ^e "^e lead of few 
pre-eminent ^i^i^enta — ^moments of sudden 



vision, moments of culminating ardour and 
force ; nor can we find many strokes even of 
what he himself described as a surefooted 
impetuosity. In his conduct of life he has 
been a prudent commander, and never un- 
courageous — preferring regular warfare to 
feats which are magnificent but are not war ; 
never forsaking his basis of action to be 
sublimely audacious; but by his deliberate 
courage attaining success in the end — ^and 
success for him has meant primarily success 
in the life poetic, and, as the most essential 
part of this, the attainment of strength of 
heart, and dignity and beauty of character. 
We read of no annus mirabifis followed by 
declension and collapse, but of steadfastness 
and progress from year to year. Sir Heniy 
Taylor has printed some ill-considered words 
respecting Goethe in one of these volumes — 
words which will be taken to heart as a cor- 
dial and comfort by the ignorant and incapable, 
who are thrown off by Ooethe's greatness; 
and yet there has been something of Goethe 
in Sir Henry Taylor himself — something of 
Goethe's wisdom of life, something of Goetiie's 
union of the public servant and the poet, 
something of Goethe's steadfast advance, 
somethiag, at all events, of Gh>ethe's kindli- 
ness of temper, and of his generous recogni- 
tion of other and younger men. But Gk>ethe 
had an incomparable Ijrrical genius, a spirit 
of adventure, and many eminent moments of 
life, in which as much was accomplished as in 
years. We are told of one such brief and extra- 
ordinary period in Henry Tayloi^s life, and it 
will perhaps be a surprise to some of his readers 
to find that, with one who drew his materials, 
if not his inspiration, so largely from tiie life 
of man with man, this most vital period 
should have been one of utter soHtude — nay, 
that its very virtue should have been tiie 
enthusiasm of solitude. But the surprise is 
groundless; for though a close observer of 
tiie life of action, and keenly alive to the 
minuter phenomena of sociid intercourse, 
Henry Taylor could not transfer his gains 
from life to art without a retreat upon him- 
self. To brood and meditate was no less 
essential than to observe. It was towards 
the dose of his twenty-second year, and his 
father and step-mother had left the grave and 
shadowy hall at Witton-le-Wear for a tiiree- 
weeks' excursion to the Scotch lakes. Their 
son remained and found himself alone. What 
followed is described in a passage of more 
than ordinary beauty : 

"Now, to me, in those days, and indeed in 
later days also, there was something exdting 
in the sense of solitude — an absolute inspiration 
in an empty house. Generally, as I have said, 
my inebrieties were nocturnal only, and the 
day paid the penalty of the night's excess. But 
for these never-to-be-forgotten three weeks, 
all penalties were postponed, if not remitted ; 
the lark took up the song from the nightingale, 
and my delights were prolonged, wiuiout dis- 
tinction of night or day, and with the inter- 
mission of but three or four hours of sleep 
begun after three in the morning. 

''It was midsummer weather. The house 
was dark and gloomy — an old square ivy- 
covered border tower, with walls so l^ck that 
light and sunshine had tiieir own difficulties. 
I remember that a sprig of ivy had worked its 
way inwards, and was sprouting in a oomer of 
the drawing-room ; and, writing in after years, 
when my mther and stop-mother had been 
from home, and had g^ne back to ' what they 
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call their neat,' I said it reminded me of 
WordBworth's 

" * fonaken bird's nest filled with snow 
Hid its own bosh of leafless eglantine.' 

But the situation was picturesque, near the top 
of a steep hill which rose for about half a mile 
from the vaUey of the Wear. The river was 
crossed by a bndge nearly opposite ; its further 
bank was steep and thickly wooded towards 
the west; towards the east, where the bank 
was low, there was a wood or grove, through 
which a bum, called the Lynn, went its way to 
join the river; and farther eastward, at the 
summit of a green dope, stood an uninhabited 
castle, partly ancient, partly modem. My 
habitual walk was down the hill, across the 
bridge, through the grove, crossing the Lynn 
by an old plank bridge, and up to the castle, 
where I paced backwards and forwards on the 
top of a sunk fence that imitated a moat. 
Durmg these wonderful weeks I took this walk 
m the middle of a summer's night, and then 
mounted by a narrow little staircase from my 
betowm at the top of the tower to the flat 
leads which roofed it, and there walked back- 
warda and forwards till the sun rose. All the 
day round I saw no one but the servants, ex- 
cept that I sometimes looked through a tele- 
scope (part of my naval outfit in 1814) from 
these leads at the goings-on of a farmstead on 
a road which skirted our grounds at the farther 
end. Through this telescope I saw once a 
young daughter of the farmer rush into the 
arms of her brother, on his arrival after an 
absence, radiant with joy. I think this was 
the only phenonwnon of human emotion which 
I had witnessed for three years, except one. 

?^u ^i.-Y'^?? ™y stepmother, who was not 
m the habit of betraying her emotions as lonir 
as she could stand upon her feet, fell upon the 
floor on tiie receipt of a letter which told that 
a niece of hers (tibe daughter of a clergyman, 
and granddaughter of an archbishop) had 
eioped with a married man." 

Though thus intoxicated by solitude. Sir 
Hen^ Taylor has had Kttle of the Voids- 
worthian passion for nature. He seeks re- 
freshment and restoration from the beauty of 
the world, and has a peculiar delight in sylvan 
recesses, the haunts of meditation ; but ex- 
ternal nature has not been for him a sibyl 
a maenad, a bride, or an awful mother. His 
wisdom and power have been drawn from 
human life, from human life in certain con- 
crete forms, leading up to generalisations 
which are axtomata media, of invaluable service 
to the dramatic poet, but hardly attaining the 
tank of first principles. 
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a clean anunal, by ruminating " (to borrow I should set his fancy at play. HereisRcrW^ 

!Stw^«T''?!5^ *^^^ ?.?* "* ^^H i of poetry in the %ciffi;ooSrau & 
Abbey)— this knowledge of life was erained fh^ fl^niii «r;i^^^«-/ i.-iT^ "^ ^ ^ 



" H^ ^^^ *f®^ ^ shadowy gwnmd, must sink 
?^?,IS.\'^^^ ascending, breathe in worlds 
10 which the heaven of heavens is but a veil." 

Bo wrote Wwdsworth ; and he prefixed these, 
«n<mf other sublime lines, to his "Excur- 
wiMi- . -Seithet on the wings of the specu- 
latave mtellect nor on the wings of imagi- 
nafave faith is our statesman-poet borne mto 
such regions aa these. He distmsts himself 
when leaving the actual world of human 

^^!l???*''.x*^*''" ^ " • philoflopHc poet 
with hantationfl. His province does not inchide 
an Intemo or a Paradiso, still less the shadowy 
gramd or the super-celestial airs where the 
Oversoul and the Fndersoul lap round the 
universe; nevertheless, it is a province of 
liberal extent and fruitful in resources, and 
It 18, at least, entirely free from unreality and 
the phantasms ci pseudo-philowphy. 



Abbey)— this knowledge of life was gained 
partly by action, and especially by respon- 
sible action, partly through fortunate friend- 
ships and experiences of the affections — 
affections deep, tender, and tenacious ; partly 
also, though in a less degree, through social 
pleasures and observation of the lighter 
gyrations of those fluttering creatures — man 
and woman. While probably incapable of 
lasting depression from any event, in con- 
sequence of his intellectual resilience and 
mobility of mind, Henry Taylor was always 
serious in character and constitutionally sub- 
ject to dejection— a dejection free from any 
touch of surliness or misanthropy. Capable 
of long-continued toil, though naturally prone 
to fits of indolence, he has never been capable 
of long-continued enjoyment. 

" Sr®*® ^ * melancholy in sunbright fields 
Brighter to me than gloom," 

are words of (Jeorge Darley in his " Sylvia," 
and Sir Henry Taylor adopts them as ex- 
pressing his own feelings. Hence, needing 
to a certain extent social pleasures, he needed 
yet more the vita umhratilis et delieata. What 
is meant to be light, he says, should be 
short ; and the two or three days feasting and 
pleasuring at Oxford when he received his 
degree of D.C.L. seemed to him too long. 
Human beings attract him through his sym- 
pathies, and because they are the proper 
objects of his poetical study ; but perhaps 
human beings show little in the assembly- 
room or at the dinner-table. He professes 
— ^and certainly through no mock modesty, 
though perhaps no one but Sir Henry Taylor 
bimself would now discover the fact— that he 
is not natarally qualified for social success. 
" My mind," he says, 

"has nothing of the * touch-and-go ' movement 
which oan alone enable a man to take a plea- 
sant part in light and general conversation. 
As to wit, I can mvent it in my study, and 
make it spirt from the mouth of a drcmaUs 
persona; but elsewhere I have no power of 
producmg it with any but an infeUcitous eflfect." 
However this may be, and there are some 
persons who think of Sir Henry Taylor as a 
charming companion, illuminating his wisdom 
ever and anon with a lambent phiy of wit, it 
is certain that he has himself been peculiarly 
atla^tedby persons of bright and ardent temper, 
of intellectual vivacity, and ready turns of wit 
and fancy. It might be conjectured that 
the author of Philip van ArUvelde must 
ddight before all else in the society of 
thinkers and men of action ; but a friend said 
of Henry Taylor— and the criticism held 
good, he admits, for a part of his life— that 
he liked any woman better than any man. 
From these volumes might be planted out a 
very exquisite rosebud-j^en of girls, the 
rosebuds of more than half-a-century since 
being here followed, as the days go past, by 
those of more recent summers— their children 
and grandchildren. 

Sir Henry Taylor for a long time cared 
less for the socie^ of men of letters than for 
that of wits, and less for that of wits than for 
the society of bright, refined, and accom- 
plished women. Half his pleasure in their 
presence was social, and half was the poet's 



the social wilderness, a solitude, a refuge, 
a delight amid the monstrous regiment of 
dowagers and damozels : 

" One girl I knew, Miss Hope Biohardson— and 
I spoke of her in a letter as the only girl I 
knew—who could be engaged in conversation 
on subjects other than frivolous at a large 
assembly, and really think of what she was 
saying. Her eyes did not wander like the eyes 
of others, and ^e might have heea sitting any- 
where else than in a large assembly, in a cave 
on a mountain-side, or 

' on tbe secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai.' 

And there was another mrl— much admired for 
hOT beauty— whom I did not know (Erskine I 
think was her name), but whom I used to see 
and watdi in those assemblies, whose mind, 
whether rich or poor, seemed to be disooiusing 
with some other region. Unlike Miss Kichard- 
son, she scarcely spoke to any one; but to me 
she presented a stul more sing^olar aspect, for 
she almost always looked as if she was alone." 

This is to be a poet and to discover an 
Egeria, a Oamena, with the drawing-room 
for her sacred grove. And, later, at Lady 
Monteagle's house, when Sir Henry Taylor 
was in his sixty-ninth year, and lidy 
Taylor's mother had a grown grandson, 
the grandson, young Lord Monteagle, went 
his way, " and then was left the beautiful 

F , not dull or indifferent because ire 

were old, but rather bright, as a star be- 
tween two clouds." Prom a photograpli 
which fronts the title-page of the first 
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volume of this Autobiography we may judge 
that the cloud had a grandeur of its own 
to countert)oise the beauty of the star, and 
^w by no means a cloud of liie dragomsh 
Jdnd described to Eros by ]i£ark Antony. 

I have spoken of Henry Taylor's Avi/ih 
hioyraphy as throwing light upon its author's 
character and his moral and intellectual his- 
tory ; and its author I have thought of as 
dignified more by his title A.P.V.A. (Author 
of Philip Van Art&veUe) than by his Older oi 
St. Michael and St. GFeorge, which one likes 
to regard, with Aubrey de Vere, as the token 
of esteem granted for important services in 
the Colonial Office. But the Autohioyraph^ 
has an extraordinary degree of value of a 
different kind. It presents a series of studies 
in character drawn from the most eminent 
men and women of the last sixty years. Sir 
Henry Taylor's portraits of his great con- 
temporaries are not hastily thrown ofi; 
though sometimes achieved in comparativelj 
few fines, they are the result of careful and 
exact observation. They are vivid, yet never 
made vivid by malice ; they are drawn with 
a firm yet a kindly hand ; they are definite, 
without being hard ; they carry with them a 
quality which convinces us of their fidelity. 
His descriptions do not, indeed, attain their end 
by the penetrating words of an inspired seer, 
sharper than a two-edged sword, "piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow " ; but they are 
the studies of a skilled observer and inter- 
preter of human character and conduct. Lord 
Granville desired that Henry Taylor should 
republish The Stateman, illustmted by por- 
traits of the politicians whom he had per- 
sonally kiiown. The portihdts are here, not 
I of politicians only, but of poets, men of letters, 
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and women who were powers in the social 
life of their day. Some of these portraits will 
remain nnfaded and will have increased in 
value when a centniy shall have gone by. 
Wordsworth, Sonthey, Scott, Rogers, Giffoid, 
Sjdney Smith, John Mill, Charles Austin, 
John Eomilly, Hyde Villiers, Lord Derby, 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Mont- 
eagle, Sir James Stephen, Sir G. Cornwall 
Lewis, Sir Edmund Head, Bishop Wilberf orce, 
James Spedding, Thomas Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Aubrey de Vere — ^it is a great gallery of 
portraits to be sketched by a single hand. 
And we feel that the artist draws with his 
eye upon the object. We feel that we are 
not reading characters like those of the good 
and had kmgs in the history books when we 
come upon such a convincing touch as that 
John Mill '* shook hands with you from the 
shoulder" — a veracious, inflexible shake- 
hands. And since Mill has retired a little 
into the shade for the present, I will tran- 
scribe a portion of Sir Henry Taylor's notice 
of that great, good man : 

"John Mill was the most severely single- 
minded of the set [the set of young Bentham- 
ites]. He was of an impassioned nature ; but 
I should conjecture, though I do not fenow, 
that in his earliest youth the passion of his 
natme had not found a free and unobstructed 
course through the affections, and had ffot a 
good deal pent up in his intellect ; in -v^oh, 
however lairge (and amonnt the scientific in- 
ieUeebs of his time I haroly know where to 
look for a larger), it was but as an eagle in an 
aviary. The result was that his political phi- 
losophy, oold as was the creed and hard the forms 
and discipline, caught fire ; and whilst working, 
AS in duty bound, through dry and rigorous 
processes of iuduotion, was at heart something 
in the nature of political fanatioism. He was 
pore-hearted — ^I was going to say conscientious ; 
— bat at that time he seemed so naturally and 
Deoeasarily good, and so inflexible, tibat one 
hardly thou^t of him as having occasion for 
& conacienoe, or as a man with whom any ques- 
tion oonld arise for reference to that tribunal. 
But his absorption in abstract operations of &e 
intelleoty his latent ardours, and his absolute 
ampHctty of heart, were hazdly, perhaps, oom- 
paldble with knowledge of men and women, 
•ad with wisdom in living his life. His 
manners were plain, neither graceful nor awk- 
▼ard; his features refined and regular; the 
eye small relatively to the scale of the face, 
the jaw large, the nose straight and finely 
shaped, the lips thin and compressed, Ihe fore- 
head and heaid capacious ; and both face and 
body seem ed to reptesent outwardly the inflezi- 
bOity of the kmer man. He shook hands with 
^m from the shoulder. Though for the most 
part painfully grave, he was as sensible as any- 
body to Charles Austin's or Charles YiUiers's 
^aHies of wit, and his strong and well-built 
body vrould heave for a few moments with 
balf- uttered laughter. He took his share in 
conversation, and talked, ably and well of 
coarse, but with such scrupulous solicitude to 
think exactly what he should, and say exactly 
what he thought, that he spoke with an appear- 
ance of effort and as if with an impediment of 
the mind^ His ambition — so far as he had any 
— his ardent desire rather, for I doubt if he had 
ikiuch feeling about himself in the matter — ^was 
t«> tmprees his opuiiona on mankind and pro- 
ikiote the cause oi political science." 

Hiia is character-drawing of a high order, 
^^ it is representative of much that one 
Snds in these two volumes. 

But I like even better the memorials of 
admirable persQns whose names were never 



tossed about in the great world, but who 
made safe or sweet and orderly some quiet 
comer of the earth. Of such memorials Sir 
Henry Taylor gives us several, and nothiag 
in the book has quite so deep and touching 
an interest for me as the notices of his pious, 
loving and sagacious stepmother. Her letters 
written while she stood widowed and waiting 
feebly by the gates of death, at over eighty 
years of age — so bright, so wise, so tender — 
are smiling and tearful witnesses of strength 
made perfect in weakness. In all the great 
relations of life — and this with his second 
mother was not the least — Sir Henry Taylor 
has been happy beyond the common lot of 
men. 

And now for a critic's parting stab. What 
punishment on what ledge of Purgatory is 
sufficient for an author who could let such a 
book as this go forth without an Index ? 

Edwaed Dowdek. 



Amongst the Sham. By A. B. Colquhoun. 
With an Historical Sketch by H. S. Hallett, 
and an Introduction on the Cradle of the 
Shan Bace by Terrien de La Couperie. 
(Field & Tuer.) 

The *'divinon of labour" principle, already 
recogmsed as a necessity in most branches of 
human knowledge, has seldom been more 
judiciously applied than in this '< tripartite " 
volume, in which three distinct relations of 
the wide-spread Shan race are independently 
dealt with by three writers, two at least of 
whom are accepted as authorities in their 
several departments. Such an arrangement, 
doubtless, interferes with the artistic unity of 
the work as a whole, or rather renders any 
attempt at imity impossible. But the dis- 
advantage is amply balanced by increased 
scientific accuracy and thoroughness of treat- 
ment, which, in writings of a didactic order, 
is after all the essential point. 

Mr. Colquhoun's share iu the joint work 
may be regarded as complementary to his 
AeroM ChrysSf in which was embodied much 
original information on the border lands 
between China and Further India, recently 
traversed by him for the first time throughout 
their entire extent from Canton to British 
Burmah. That expedition was followed, in 
1879, by a shorter but scarcely less important 
excursion from Maulmain across the Salwin 
to the Menam basin, and thence through 
Zimme (Xieng-mai) northwards to Ssu-mao 
(Esmok) on the Yun-nan frontier. The ulti- 
mate object of both journeys, whatever the 
immediate incentive, was practically the 
same— to show that the true commercial high- 
way to South China lies neither through the 
Song-kai (Bed Biver of Tonkin) in the east, 
nor through the Irawadi in the west, but 
along the old historic route through Zimm6 
and Ssu-mao, about midway between those 
two points. This theme, to demonstrate 
which Mr. Colquhoun has for years devoted 
all his energies, his engineering skill, and 
unrivalled local experience, forms the chief 
argument of his present essay. An essential 
feature of his scheme is a line of railway, 
which he proposes to construct from Bangkok 
through Biaheng and Zimm6, to Ssu-mai, with 
a branch running westwards across the Salwin 
and Sitang valleys to the British Burmah sys- 
tem. The whoiQ ground along these Ihies he 



has carefully surveyed, and fully worked out 
the details of the project in a way calculated 
to convince official apathy and ignorance 
itself. It is noteworthy that the Bev. Alex- 
ander Williamson, the weU-known Chinese 
traveller, has independently arrived at the 
same conclusion, in a paper recently read 
before the Glasgow Philosophical Society, ad- 
vocating this very route from Maulmain 
through the Shan States to Ssu-mai in pre- 
ference to the Irawadi and Song-kai lines. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Colquhoun, anticipating 
political complications, raises a timely warning 
against the scarcely disguised designs of 
France against Siam, which if not arrested 
would effectually prevent the realisation of 
his project. 

'^ The French are spreading their toils around 
Siam ; only the other day a French man-of-war 
went to Bangkok to force a convention on the 
King of Siam. ... If France is allowed to 
think that we should only ffrumble at her 
annexation of Siam, as we ao at tilie ra^id 
approach of Bussia to our north-west frontier 
of India, she will certainly dismember Siam. 
If she succeeds, not only wul our way by land 
to China be blocked, our trade with Siam and 
the Shan States stifled, but endless complica- 
tions will arise, which will end in the dismissal 
of either one or the other of us from the finest 
granary in the East — ^Indo-China " (p. 203). 

Of the Shan communities visited by him 
during his second expedition Mr. Colquhoun 
has little new to toll us. He is satio&ed to 
speak mainly through the older traveUers, 
McLeod, O'Bily, Bichardson, Mouhot, while 
wisely leaving the ethnological and historical 
branches of the subject to his feUow-workers, 
M. de La Couperie and Mr. Hallett. In his 
essay on the ** Cradle of the Shan Bace,'* the 
distmguished French Sinologue advances a 
theory touching the mutual relations of the 
Chinese and Indo-Chinese peoples which has 
been roughly anticipated by the lato Capt. 
C. J. Forbes, but which is here for the first 
time clearly formulated and advocated on 
ethnical, historical and philological grounds. 
It has been hitherto assumed that the 
Chinese proper were a homogeneous race, 
allied in origin and speech to their southern 
neighbours, but from the earliest times in 
exclusive occupation of the Hoang-ho and 
Yang-tze-Kiang basins, where they developed 
an independent culture from the rude begin- 
nings of savage life up to the comparatively 
high stato of civilisation which they had 
reached over three thousand years ago. Buib 
with the progress of exact studies this 
pleasant fancy has been receding more and 
more ihto the realm of dreamland, and our 
author now comes forward not merely to 
sweep it into the vast lumber-room oi ex- 
ploded errors, but to replace it by teachings 
more in harmony with the discoveries of 
modem science. It has for some time been 
known that the Chinese are neither a homo- 
geneous nor even an aboriginal race in their 
present habitot ; that they are certainly com- 
paratively recent civilised intruders from the 
north-west in the Yang-tze-Kiang basin; 
that on their arrival they found this region 
already held by many incoherent nationalitiesi 
somewhat vaguely known as Miao, Man, Lao, 
Pang, Kgu, &c., whom they partly extermi- 
nated, partly, but very slowly, absorbed, 
partly, and luso very slowlyi pressed forward 
to the southern uplands of Ewang-si and 
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Yun-nan, and thenoe beyond the politioal 
frontiers of the empire into Transgangetic 
India. It was altogether a very slow pro- 
cess of absorption and ezpnlsion — a process, in 
fact, still going on, the still unfinidbed work 
enabling the ethnological and linguistic 
student to arrive at a just estimate of its 
true character. 

It is here that Prof, de La Couperie steps in, 
and ap^es his unsurpassed knowledge of the 
early Chinese records and of the modem 
Indo-Chinese tongues to the solution of the 
many problems still connected with the 
origins, social and political relations of the 
south-eastern Asiatic peoples. He is espe- 
cially able to show on archaeological and 
historic data that the bulk of the above- 
mentioned aboriginal tribes were of Thai- 
Shan stock, and that consequentiy the Yang- 
tze-Kiang basin is ''the Cradle of the Shm 
Bace," not, as commonly believed, of the 
Chinese proper. Hence, also the obvious 
explanation of the great resemblance observed 
between these two peoples — a resemblance now 
shown to be due, not to a common origin, as 
hitherto wrongly supposed, but to the already 
described slow process of absorption and 
assimilation of civilised intruders and bar- 
barous or semi-civilised autochthones through- 
out the central and southern provinces of the 
empire. 

But this intricate subject is here neces- 
sarily treated in a somewhat summary manner. 
Hence doubtiess the obscurity attaching to 
some of the author's incidental statements, 
which may perhaps be removed in his forth- 
coming work on China before the Chinese, 
where we are promised a more detailed treat- 
ment of the argument. That the Chinese 
received their speech and the elements of 
their culture from Ugro-Altaic colonies from 
Western Asia over 4,000 years ago ; that the 
Tek people of Shensi, apparently of Turki 
stock, were ''the indirect ancestors of the 
Karens " ; that the dwarfish Kegritoes, now 
represented by the Andamanese Islanders, the 
Simengs of Malacca, and others in Formosa, 
were formerly widespread throughout China ; 
that there is a " Mon-Annam class " of lan- 
guages at one time current in the Yellow 
Eiver Yalley; that the Kuoi (Kui?) and 
cognate tribes in Camboja "all speak tonic 
languages," are certainly among the many 
points needing further elucidation. 

Mr. Hallett's supplementary chapter, pro- 
fessing to give an "historical sketch of the 
Shans," is the least satisfactory part of the 
work. It need detain us the less that it 
appears to be largely compiled from Bouille- 
vaux and other French sources. But there 
is one startling statement for which these 
authorities cannot be made responsible. It 
occurs at pp. 340-1, where it is suggested 
that "the conversion of the Siamese to Mo- 
hamedanism [sie'], which occurred perhaps as 
early as a.b. 1276, or at the same time as that 
of the Malays of Malacca, has perhaps kept 
them nearly as uncontaminated with [<tc] 
other races, as we may expect to find the 
Lewas," &c. Elsewhere we are told that 
"the resemblance of the language of the 
Cambodians to that of the Siamese, Stiengs, 
Ja-Bai (Charai), and other neighbouring tribes, 
is much greater than to that of the Shans " 
(p. 346). This is like saying that the Basque, 
for instance, resembles the Aragonese much 



more than it does the Castilian, the two last 
named being practically identical, and bearing 
no kind of relationship to the first. 

The book is also mainly indebted to French 
sources ^Francis Oamier, Mouhot, &c.) for its 
illustrations. These are numerous, but have 
seldom any connexion with the text. Thus 
the account of the Zimm6 garrison (p. 240) is 
flanked by a view of the Cave Temples near 
Luang Prabang, on the Me-khong. The 
monasteries at the same place are curiously 
illustrated by the figures of a musician, mas- 
querader or mummer, and two hiU people at 
Bassac, also on the Me-khong. The "Giant's 
Balustrade at Ancor Thom" TCambodia) ac- 
companies a capital account of the doings of 
Mr. J. C. Davis, "the officer in charge of the 
Salwin hill-tracts" (British Burmah), and so 
on. Who is responsible for these freaks, 
which are scarcely atoned for by a meagre 
index and an indifferent map of Indo-China ? 

A. H. S[sAinB. 



Simon de Montfort, Comte de Zeieester: sa 
Vie, son B61e politique en France et en 
Angleterre. Par Charles Bemont. (Paris : 
Picard.) 

M. B^mont's work on Simon de Montfort 
dates from August, 1877, when he published 
an article in tiie Eevtte JSistorique on Simon 
de Montfort's government of Gascony. The 
importance of that article was at once ad- 
mitted on all sides. The documents which 
M. B6mont had diligently searched furnished 
copious information of the view which the 
Gascons took of their imperious governor, and 
the character of Simon de Montfort became 
more intelligible. M. Bemont pursued his 
subject and carried on his researches till he 
produced a life of Simon de Montfort which 
for fulness of detail leaves nothing to be 
desired. In a copious appendix he publishes 
a number of documents, the most important 
of which are the various complaints of the 
Gascons against Earl Simon, and the records 
of the attempt made by Louis IX. to arbi- 
trate in the personal quarrel between Henry 
III. and the Earl of Leicester in 1262. In 
the last we have the pleadings on both sides, 
and can compare Simon's own account of 
the king's proceedings with that given by 
Matthew Paris. 

If we compare M. Bemont's work with the 
last EngHsh biography of Simon de Montfort 
— ^that of Mr. Prothero — ^we find that M. 
Bemont has nothing to say which affects our 
estimate of the constitutional struggle in 
which Earl Simon was engaged. Mr. Prothero 
wrote as a constitutional historian; M. B6mont 
writes as a personal biographer. Mr. Prothero 
wrote a chapter of English history in which 
Earl Simon was the principal figure; M. 
Bemont traces carefully all the events of 
Earl Simon's life, and explains the constitu- 
tion of England and the politics of Europe so 
far as they are necessary to understand his 
hero. M. B6mont has adopted the German 
form of a monograph. He advances step by 
step in his enquiry, and pursues everv point 
in turn with scrupulous care. M. Bemont's 
erudition is beyond all praise. Because Simon 
de Montfort was Earl of Leicester, M. B6mont 
has searched the Leicester charters that he 
might determine the relations between the 
town and its lord. He has even printed in 



his appendix all the documents relating to 
Leicester which bear on the period of Simon's 
earldom. 

The point to which M. Bemont has espe- 
cially devoted his attention is Simon's personal 
chazBcter. For this purpose he enters at 
length on the details of his private life. 
Though Simon recovered the earldom of 
Leicester, his lands were in a bad conditioD, 
and he was in sore straits for money. Though 
he married the king's sister, her dowry w«u 
a cause of many troubles and disputes. Henry 
III.'s claim on Simon's gratitude was by no 
means so strong as to bind Simon unreservedlf 
to his side. When Simon was sent to 
Gascony he went to reduce a rebellious pro- 
vince. M. B6mont shows that he carried 
out his mission with extreme rigour, and that 
he paid littie respect to the rights of indi- 
viduals, or to the rules of justice. Tb&t 
Henry III. listened to the complaints of the 
Gkiscons has generally been set down to hb 
feeble and suspicious character. M. Bemont 
is of. opinion that the king had just grounds 
for trying to moderate the severity of Earl 
Simon's measures. Henry III., howcTer, 
showed a fatal lack of judgment in attempt- 
ing to mediate. He irritated Simon, thwarted 
his policy, and had no policy of his own to 
carry out instead. He could neither dispense 
with Earl Simon nor trust him. Simon be- 
lieved that he was only doing the duty which 
he had been sent to do* His leading chaise- 
teristic was an obstinate determination to 
carry out any work i^hich he had under- 
taken. Once committe<L to a task, he gare 
himself to it entirely. 

There is some difficulty in detennining 
at what period Simon can be said to have 
joined the side of the constitutional oppo- 
sition. Mr. Prothero chooses the date of 
1244, on the ground that Earl Simon w 
one of the commissiciners then appointed 
by Parliament to urge on the king some 
necessary reforms in finance. M. Bemont 
points out that immediately after this fan 
Simon was chosen by the king as one of a 
deputation to the clergy, which had for it^ 
object to win over the clergy to g^ve a subeidj 
to the king, and so separate their cause froa 
that of the Parliament. It would seem that 
it was the king's vacillation respecting the 
affairs of Gascony that led Simon definitely 
to range himseli in opposition. Perhaps 
however, M. B6mont tries to be too definit^. 
He quotes the words of Simon in June, 1252. 
that he was ready to resign his government of 
Gascony, " if the prelates, the barons, and the 
counsellors of the king consent." He finds 
in them a decided assertion of the authontj 
of Parliament as against the King, and a 
declaration that great functionaries of ftate 
were to be judged by Parliament rather than 
by the king. . j 

M. Bemont's ingenuity is in many pointy 
remarkable, but sometimes reaches conclusions 
which are over-subtie. Thus he finds a letter 
of Henry HI., dated April, 1265, at the timei 
when Henry HI. was a prisoner in Earl 
Simon's hands, which calls on " the recluse ot 
Hakinton" to state the '' ancient rights and 
liberties which belong to the ofiGLoe of seneech^ 
of England, by virtue of the county and 
honour of Leicester." The answer to thij 
letter is not forthcoming ; but M. Bemont 
compares with it an ancient document, 
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"Qm sit Beneschallus Angliae, et quid ejus 
officinm." This docnment reckonB among 
the datiM of the seneschal that of exhorting 
the king to dismiss evil coimoillors, and even 
of using force to compel him to dismiss them. 
K. Bemont suggests that if this was the 
duty of the seneschal, Earl Simon may have 
regarded himself as hound by his office to act 
as he did in English politics, or, at all events, 
loaght to give a legal colour to his actions. 
This is certainly ingenious ; but it builds too 
great a structure on a small foundation. The 
office of seneschal was derived from the royal 
household, and never was an office of much 
political importance. There is no trace in 
English history of any attempt of the baronage 
to set up an official like the justicer of Aragon. 
The document which M. Bemont quotes was 
written after the execution of Kers Gkiveston 
by Thomas of Lancaster. It is litUe more 
than a pamphlet in justification of Thomas, 
aad defends his act by appending to his office 
of seneschal, which he inherited with the 
forfeited honour of Earl Simon, the powers 
which he actually exercised. It would be 
strange that the constitutional powers of a 
great officer of state should have been so com- 
pletely forgotten that their memory rested 



pursued with resolute determination the task 
to which he put his hand. It was his deter- 
mination to succeed which gave him practical 
knowledge of the means of success. He saw 
the forces at work in English society. He 



the gipsies, unaltered still among so much 
that changes; the hereditary aristocracy of 
feudal nobles, composed from the remnant of 
those who could read and write, and who 
handed down this jealously guarded know- 



caught the spirit of English institutions. The ledge as a special but practically useless 



recognition which he gave them in a period 
of revolution was given ungrudgingly by 
Edward I. from motives of wise policy. 

M. Bemont has done a piece of historical 
work with remarkable care and diligence. 
The interest of his pages never flags. He 
writes with vigour and freshness, and is 
always suggestive. His book will be of per- 
manent value in our historical literature. 

M. CBEIOHTOir. 



After London ; or Wild England. By Eiohard 
JefPeries. (Cassell.) 

Mb. Jsffbbies's new book will undoubtedly 
raise his reputation among those who know 
good books from bad ones. It takes higher 
ground in many respects than anything else 
he has yet written. Of course it is fanciful 
— ^the author of the Gamekeeper at Home is 



nothing if not fanciful — ^but it contains none 

the less, for all that, a great deal of '' applied 

unly in the breast of " the recluse of Hakin- science," in a sense unl^own to the compilers 

ton-" The "jura et libertates" which Earl of handbooks, and a great deal of " scientific 



Simon wished to establish by inquest of the 
recluse were probably something much more 
prosaic — local rights involving some pecuniary 
benefit 

M. Bemont has taken great pains to bring 
together materials for a sketch of the sociid 
and political institutions of England in Simon 
de Jf ontfort's time. It is a difficult task to 
present an accurate picture of institutions at 
any definite period, and the reign of Henry III. 
is an especially unpromising time for such a 
porpofle. M. Bemont shows too great a 
desire to be precise. Thus he seems to dis- 
cover a new sort of King's Council in the 
tupemum or etipremum eoneiUum of the minority 
of Henry III., a council which he says was 
appointed by Parliament. On beginning to 
reign for himself Henry III. dismissed these 
parliamentary counsellors and chose others. 
The constitutional aspect of the struggle 
between Henry III. and his barons was for 
the re-appointment of this eupemum eon- 
etiium which the king had disbanded. This 
to be an attempt to reduce the 
Wax to a constitutional formula. 
, M. Bemont writes as if an honour 
a name for a number of scattered manors 
9r fiefs wherewith William the Conqueror 
rewarded his foLLowers. He says of William : 
" Soros le nom d^honneur^ il constitua en 
Ea^eur des nouveaux titulaires une sorte de 
dclie apanage qui devait satisfaire k leurs 
lon^oituea sana rendre trop dangereuse leur 
kixtlsition." Several of M. Bemont's sayings 
ra^CP^^ a doubt if he has grasped the £fier- 
between jurisdiction and tenure. 
^ITlieae, however, are points of detail. In his 
sabject H. Bemont has certainly suc- 
He has made Simon de Montfort a 



use of the imagination," in a sense undefended 
by Prof. Tyndall. A wild, weird, strange 
romance, it overflows with curious touches of 
naturalistic description, and luminous glimpses 
of what may yet be when civilisation has sunk 
for ever into a wide sea of renewed barbarism. 
For the book is a novel of the remote future 
— a future, not of increased arts and improved 
science, but of final relapse into retrogressive 
savagery. After London was deserted, says 
our prophetic annalist, everything in England 
turned quickly to an overgrown jungle. The 
description of this jungle and its rapid 
growth is very vivid : the coarse native weeds 
spread from the ditches once more, and choked 
both self-sown com and cornfield intruders ; 
the brambles crept onward and inward from 
the hedgerows, till they met at last in the 
middle of the strangled meadows; the wild 
life gradually re-asserted itself, battling down 
the cultivatea grasses, and affording cover for 
innumerable mice, preyed upon in turn by 
legions of hawks, owls, and weasels. But as 
a conscientious study in hypothetical zoology 
— a biological analogue to the fashionable 
romances of space of four dimensions — ^nothing 
could be better than the account of the various 
species of wild dogs developed by natural 
selection from those among our now almost 
continuous domestic breeds whose physique 
and instincts rendered them adaptable to the 
new conditions. Each such species, under 
the changed circumstances, becomes homo- 
geneous and uniform, the developed coUie 
being strongly marked off from the developed 
lurcher, just as the new wild white cattie 
differ from the black, and the wild sheep 
differentiate themselves at once into the 
homed, the thyme, and the meadow, each 



real personage. He has traced hispersonal -^th appropriate forms and habits. 



Li^S. cmlties, and has shown his connexion with 
tuG ^iffairs of France as well as witii those of 
^xxglamdi He has shown us that Simon de 
tafcffxatfort, though a foreigner by birth, 
;^e ^^-^^loped typical characteristics of an EngHsh- 
He was tenacious of his rights, and 



prerogative of the new nobUity. A great 
lake then occupies the centre of England, 
caused by the blocking up of the Thames' 
mouth; and over this lake Welsh-speaking 
Welshmen and Erse-speaking Irish descend 
in war-canoes upon the defenceless villages 
that line its shores. AH this part of the 
strange story is put into the mouth of a 
native chromcler, in whose quaint personality 
Mr. Jefferies has cleverly reproduced with 
wonderful fidelity the spirit of the most 
barbaric and rhetorical mediaeval writers, in 
the hopeless age immediately succeeding the 
great wave of northern conquest in the 
Roman empire. The mingled shrewdness 
and naiveti of this imaginary chronicler's 
cursory remarks, the mixture of pert self- 
confidence and abject reverence for the 
superiority of "the ancients" which he 
everywhere exhibits, form an admirable piece 
of literary illusion. Many of the conclusions, 
too, are singularly just : such, for example, 
as the pregnant statement that, while many 
English writers of the age of printing had 
disappeared, 

"the far more ancient Greek and Boman 
dassios remained, because they contained depth 
and originality of ideas in small compass . . . 
The books which came into existeoice with 
printing had never been copied by the pen. 
. . . Extremely long and diffuse, it was found 
that many of them were but enlargements of 
ideas or sentiments which had been expressed 
in a few words by the classics. It is so much 
easier to copy an epigram of two lines than a 
printed book of himdreds of pages." 

The second part of this curious, unique, 
and fanciful volume consists of a sort of 
novel (no longer apparentiy from the pen of 
the naif chronicler), the personages of which 
move in the society, half reconstructed into a 
loose group of kingdoms and republics, of 
the new, strange, and reverted England. 
There are elements in it that remind one of 
early Greece; others that remind one of 
mediaeval Italy; yet others that savour of 
Canada or Australia, of feudal Germany and 
feudal Japan, of barbaric Asia and barbaric 
Africa. Yet the whole, as a whole, is original 
and fantastic — a fairy world of real human 
beings, with a story of real human aspirations 
and endeavours. It is not unreal, in spite of 
its impossibility. The plot itself, if plot it 
can be called that plot has none, is light and 
almost boyish; but the interest centres far 
more on the one main character and on the 
novelty of the surroundings than on any 
element of ordinary romance or movement 
towards an end. Of the two, it must be 
honestiy confessed that part the first is 
distinctly superior to part tiie second ; but all 
is better than any attempt in the same 
direction that Mr. Jefferies has yet given us ; 
while at the same time it continually suggests 
the persistent idea that he has not even now 
fully decided on his own mdtier. All seems 
tentotive, vague, shadowy. So individual a 
mind falls but iU into our conventional 
classifications: when it tries romances they 



Not less instructive in its way is the socio- 
logical sketch of the wild races left behind 
by the exodus of the civilised — an exodus 
whose causes are t^^ faintly suggested — 
the slinking BugV^w^en, who represent the 
tramps and begg^i^f our existing England; | are half scie4ce ; whpn it tries essays, they 
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are halt poetry; and when it tries child's 
books they are toll of nnahaped pessimistic 
philosophy, impossible of digestion by the 
crude optimism of either full-grown or half- 
grown ohi^<^^^"' Oravt Allset. 



NSW irOTKLS* 



In 8 



YOls. 



A OoodJSat&r. By Frederick Boyle, 
vols. (Bentley.) 

Lil ZoHmer. By Theo Gift. In 8 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Old Comer Eimse, By L. H. In 2 yols. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Trajan. By H. F. Keenan. (Gassell.) 

The Mmeffmakers : A^Social Parable. (Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

Benjamin : A Sketch. By B. & A. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) 

Doinff and Undoing. By ICary Chiohele. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

A FiUure on Th^st. By Lina Nevil. (Max- 
well.) 

Recalled, By Charles Stewart. (Sampson 
Low.) 

A GoodJBaUr bears marks of the military pen. 
The plot is a good one, and apparently origmal. 
One Sergeant Eaikes d^g in !l^dia wills 
away his money from his wife and children 
to his benefactor. Major Sazell, disclosing his 
wife's gmlt and the reasons of his flight from 
home. The wife, Mrs. Acland, had since 
flourished as a wealthy and irreproachable 
matron, admirable in every respect, one who, 
as her son said, ''if her house was blazing, 
would not forget to send for beer for the 
flremen." The major, of course, soon foregoes 
his claim, falling in love with Miss Acland ; 
but, then, by the will the claim reverts to his 
grasping old mother, and, after her, to Chelsea 
Hospital. Here the plot breaks down. The 
shifting claims and the clashing interests of 
the various parties are dealt with at undue 
length, since, after all, the real father is 
discovered by his son in quite a new quarter. 
Mamy of tbe characters are original and soberly 
drawn. Mrs. Saxell, the selflsh, extravagant, 
suspicious, harsh mother, for whom the needy 
Major denies himself everything, is the best. 
Mrs. Acland is a more difficult study, probably 
well defined in the author's mind, but inade- 
quately elaborated in the book. The same 
may be said of her daughter, who as the story 
advances dwindles into the usual amiable and 
pig-headed perfection. The development of 
t&e other girl, Grace, is carefully traced to 
tbe end. Few men could have caught the 
delicate shades of good and bad in this com- 
mon but intangible type of woman. As to 
the Major, it is a pleasure to read about such 
a man, generous and affectionate, yet perfectly 
shrewd and business-like. The third volume 
contains a valuable episode, a visit to 
Coomassie and to the court of a neighbouring 
king, the white Quantiah Eutlah, who turns 
out to have been one Mr. Cutler, a defaulting 
clerk from the coast. It is long since we 
have read anything so graphic and picturesque 
as these scenes of savage life. The philo- 
sophical reflections upon barbarism and civili- 
zation (chap, vi.) will amaze most and shock 
some. Those to whom such a line of thought 



is more familiar will thank Mr. Boyle for 
the grave tone of conviction in which he 
expresses it* 



It is to be regretted that when Miss Gift 
found out that the title Lil had been already 
appropriated she changed it to ZH Zorimerf 
because as soon as the odious Max comes on the 
scene the reader knows that poor lil Hardy 
is doomed to become his wife. She is the 
flower of a flock of three English sisters 
growing up motherless and practically^ther- 
less in a city on the river Plate. It is a 
singular study — ^probably from life — of these 
girls mixing on the one side with Spanish 
society and on the other holding a sort of 
I flirting salon for the English naval officers 
— the jovial yet shrewd Lisbeth, the pre- 
cocious little minx Loo, and the simple, 
sincere Lilian, who craves for the better 
surroundings of which she is worthy. The 
jarring note of Scotch goodiness is soon 
struck, but proves a false alarm. A 
holy Commodore, struck with Idl's resem- 
blance to his '' winsome wee lassie " (who, in 
spite of these disgustingly affected epithets, 
turns out to be quite a stalwart Caledonian), 
makes pious love to lal in secluded and pic- 
turesque spots. When, as his tones become 
more tender and her blushes deeper, she 
murmurs evasively *^ You mean — ^friends," 
and he replies gravely and simply ''I 
mean One who is her best Friend,'' small 
blame to Lil if she rises in agitation, and 
suggests that it is time to go home, and 
gives up her heart to the awkward preacher 
out of season. Fortunately, he is stabbed 
soon after, and, though the scene shifts in 
the third volume to Berkshire, we never once 
get farther north. Apart from the story, the 
pictures of life, both in Monte San Felipe and 
at the Logans' cattle station, are extremely 
interesting. Three Spanish old maids named 
Madr^ra, almost paupers, but proud, benefi- 
cent, cheerful, and fond of society, are simply 
charming. Max Lorimer, the lumdsome, con- 
ceited, bad-tempered hero, is even more repul- 
sive than the author supposes — ^he is vulgar 
and commonplace. He brings his wife to 
England and bullies her. The inheient vice 
of the plot now begins to tell. Aiter the 
pious Melville was stabbed by Lil's Spanish 



The Old Comer House is anelii^blefenmune 
sort of tenement. The rooms, of conne, as 
in other books, show the '^ womanly toucbes," 
the '^ elegantly disposed female trifles," Ac, 
which are popularly supposed to lend refine- 
ment, but which are really enough to vnlgar. 
ise and damn any interior. The grammar is 
sometimes rather insecure; for instance, in 
the apartment where ''Are, lights, food, and 
people had risen the temperature." The 
house enshrines a bad father, a godly mster, 
Lina, and a godless one, OHve. This fair 
mondaine marries for money, flirts with her 
husband's youthful cousin, privily and in 
disguise taking him out tor a day in the 
country. After dining at the charming rustic 
inn, they lose the train to town. Her hu- 
band will have missed her. They will be found 
out. They catch the last train, and are smashed 
in a collision. The foolish youth succumlM. 
OHve, after hovering between death and mad- 
ness, is reconciled to her husband after a 
fashion. After all, the exemplary lina 
scarcely surpassed her in discretion, allowing 
a man who made love to both of them t» 
bring her home from the theatre, and then sit 
up alone with her over tea and improving 
conversation till 3.30 a.m. Later on, visiting 
the Golisseum with a large party, she thinks 
proper to loiter behind the rest to take a nap 
on a dangerous staircase, gets locked in for 
the night, sees a grand Boman vision, kt 
somehow does not catch the Roman feTer- 
There is some good in the book, but it is 
badly planned and depressing. 



suitor while throwing flowers up to her 
window, his rigid Scotch friend had called 
and cursed her (most coarsely) for seducing 
the saint from his " lassie " ana to his death. 
JAl takes this rubbish to heart, blames herself 
needlessly, and so, when she flnds that the 
'' lassie " is her spouse's sister, shrinks from 
telling the story. Hence her terror at meet- 
ing the sister — ^who is, by the way, a very 
beautiful and noble character — and the flnal 
catastrophe when her enemy, the rigid captain, 
arrives to expose her. Max curses her brutally ; 
she flees, attempts suicide, is hunted out in 
obscure lodgings at Southampton — ^terrible 
illness, premature conflnement, death of the 
baby, and the dawn of a new life for the wife, 
much altered for the worse in appearance, 
and the husband more or less for the better 
in manners. All this is sadly exaggerated 
and painful. The stabbing was purely inci- 
dental to the flirting, for which, indeed, so 
far as we can see, the whole blame rests on 
Melville's too impressively scriptural modes 
of address to young ladies. 



Mr. Keenan's GaUo- American novel is quite 
readable if one skips all the silly, affected 
conversations which we are told '^ kept np the 
tonic quality of the life of the ehatku." 
The remaining half of the book reminds ns 
a littie of Mr. Jenkins's successful, and fitaH 
more of Lord Lytton's dismal, imitation of a 
French novel. The many heroes and heroines 
are all Americans, perfect AnaTriTn in strength^ 
beauty, intellect, and dollars. The scene is 
Paris; the time 1870 and 1871. Hence, the 
oft-told tale of the falling empire, the war, 
and the Commune, are woven in much as ¥« 
read them in the special correspondence. 
except that the Anakim seem to have heen 
the real wire-pullers, making the Bevoln- 
tion, negotiating with Bismarck, saving the 
Empress, &o. The narrative is brisk and the 
incidents often exciting, but the garbling of 
history quite shameful. Common decency, ii 
not respect for misfortune borne with dignity, 
should have forbidden the impertinence of the 
imaginary scenes in which the Empress if 
made to talk at length and act as a mere cha- 
racter in a novel. How far the author is to 
be trusted is apparent from his blind follow- 
ing of the rhodomontade of French newspaper 
gossip about the splendours of the St Cloud 
fi^tes, and such tales as that of Baron Koth- 
schild melting down his gold service after it 
had been consecrated by imperial use. Still, 
there remains much to like in the story, much 
that is bright, and generous, and inspiring; 
though it cannot prevent us from smiling at 
all the jaunty ignorance, tall talk, and obscure 
onmiscience, or from echoing the hero when 
he exclaims, '' Well, I own that you are talk- 
ing Greek to me with your orphics, enigmas, 
and what not. Who is the Sibyl, if these 
are orphics — ^you or I ? '* 
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Ths MmtymAers is eTidently the work of a 
jooroalist A some 'Wefitem State. It relates 
the rise, progress, and triumph of a model 
editor, and deals with millionaires, rings, 
bonanzas, trade strikes, and American cor- 
niption— moral, political, and financial. A 
gmesome exposure, indeed. Without much 
other merit, the book has all the mysterious 
faBcination one feels in reading some un- 
funiliar laagaage without a dictionary. The 
ooflt unusoal and portentous words are used 
again and again in quite difEierent senses, or 
in some new sense of the author's invention. 
A giTignl^^y obscurity also reigns over the con- 
nezdon of dauses and sentences, owing to 
poetical license in the int^change of con- 
junctive and disjunctive particles. Each 
pag« presents its peculiar crux. Curiously 
enough, instead of repelling, this bombastic 
ignorance leads one on. Naturally, the 
Moneymakers, like the Trajans, say " quit " 
for "quitted"; but why ''pendulate" for 
" Tibrate " ? P&ndtdare is too low Latin even 
for Du Cange. 

Without much interest beyond flirtation, 
Benjamin is a more or less harmless book, 
coirectly and pleasantly written. 

Ihin^ and Undoing is very similar, but 
more religious and more meLuicholy. The 
binding is pretty. 

The reader may safely take^the Futur$ on 
Tnut. It is not worth reading. 

fint i2A»iZ^ is tar worse. Mr. Stewart tells 

05 that he '' had christened his embryo book " 

before CaHed Back appeared. '' The first part 

of the book had then been hatched ; " but he 

"could not induce the latter half to break the 

diell until quite recently." Since the title is 

merely suggested by (or suggests) an isolated 

chapter far on in the book, where the heroine 

quietly steps out of her unclosed coffin in the 

convent " situate in the Lower Alps," and 

takes the next train, surely it could have been 

changed. It is long since we have seen such 

a farrago of stale incident, false sentiment, 

and iiifltated language. The rhapsodies at the 

foot at the Theban Memnon almost approach 

the tinsel trumpery and rhetorical inEoncerity 

oi M. Banan's prayer to the Athene of the 

Parthenon. £. Fttbcsll. 



in ** darecdon," as if it were a quotation from 
the text. The explanation given of **AIexio- 
vitz " is not quite correct : " witsch " is not the 
Bussian word for son. The Eussian words and 
names quoted are rendered in German ortho- 
graphy, which in a book for English readers is 
mideading and inconvenient. On the words 
*' la solitude des G^tes," the editor speaks of 
"the Getae (Latin Daci)," which conveys a 
wrong impression. The grammatical and 
lexicu notes are imiformly excellent, though 
perhaps hardly sufficiently numerous. 



FRENCH Aim GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
VrJtatre — HiOaire de Charles XII. Edited, 



with Sistorioal and Grammatioal Notes, by G. 
fng^ne Fasnaoht. (Macmillan.) Voltaire's 
Ch<zrlea X^IL has of late years somewhat un- 
(Itf^^ervedly lost the place which it onoe held as 
X favourite Prenoh reading-book in English 
^-hoolfl. It is to be hoped tiiat M. Fasnaoht's 
h&zMiy and exoellent little edition will oon- 
trilsicEte to restore in this country the popularity 
work which, so far as purefy literary 



A Qrcmmar of the Oerman Langiiogefor High 
Schods and Cdieges* By H. 0. G. Brandt. 
(Putnam.) A want which has been extensively 
felt among teachers is that of a German 
grammar v>r English students, written on a 
reaUy soientifio method, and embodying the 
results of modem pUlologioal investigation. 
TioB want Prof. Brandt liAS endeavoured to 
supply in the volume before us. The work is 
^vided into two parts. The first, which con- 
tains 154 pages, is occupied with the exposition 
of the empirical phenomena of the modem 
language, remarks bearing on points of history 
or comparative Teutonio philology being intro- 
duced only where they serve to explain a seem- 
ing anomaly. The second part, imder the title 
of ** Advanced Grammar," consists of 110 
pages. It contains a scientific analysis of the 
phonetics of modem high G^erman, an account 
of the history of the language and its relation 
to tiie other Teutonio direct, and a treatise on 
the accidence from the point of view of com- 
parative philology. On the whole, we consider 
this deddedly the best manual of its kind that 
has been published in English. Its principal 
fault is the excessive conciseness of its state- 
ments. In the hands of a teacher who is an 
accomplished philologist, this fault will not 
greatly affect tilie usefulness of the book ; but 
unfortunately, suoh teachers are rare, and the 
student who has not such aid will certainly 
often find himself at a loss to know what the 
author means to say. We note also, in Prof. 
Brandt's Euglish sentences, a frequent occur- 
rence of German idioms, such as the phrase 
''belongs under," and the peculiar use of 
"still" and "ah-eady." The typographical 
signs employed to denote derivation, equiva- 
lence of forms, and the like, are (probably 
through errors of the press) in many cases 
erroneously eMployed: e.a,, in section 411, it 
seems to be implied that the Teutonic fathcir is 
derived from the Greek wvHip, The mark + is, 
very inconveniently, employed for two wholly 
different purposes; it sometimes denotes the 
addition of an inflexional letter or syllable, and 
sometimes it is placed between two words in 
different dialects to indicate their etymological 
equivalence. Occasionally the dash ( — ) is, 
without any disooverable reason, substituted 
for -|- as a mark of etymological identity. We 
are glad to observe that the new ''official" 
German orthography is employed throughout 
the book. 



has been hard put to it to construct the three 
pages which are divided between tiie two plays 
the following quotations will show : — " P heart 
(Lat. |wc«a) = * dolt ' — ^a person with no more 
intelligence than custom attributes to an 
animal," which piece of psychology does not 
add much to the dictionary explanation " ass." 
In the same way " calembour*' (Diet, "pim ") 
is set forth as "a word-play depending on 
likeness in sound and -onlikeness in meaning," 
and " amp de VStrier " (" stizrup-oup ") is am^- 
fied into " the last draught drunk before setting 
out afresh on a journey imdertaken." Style is 
out of place in annotations. A judicious editor 
would have reduced these by a page. 



or 



/Z 



^ nulitinn are oonoemed, wiU always rank among 
ikk*^ classic models of historical composition. 
Fh^ present edition differs from the many 
mrliich, have been j^reviously published for use 
31. schoola, in contaming many useful notes on 

, as wdl as on difficulties of grammar 

<!> idionL Voltaire's inaccuracies in names 

d dates are corrected (within square brackets) 

'the text, and mistakes relating to the history 

& poiAted out in the notes.* We observe one 

'two oversights. In the note to p. 28, U. 



Madem/oiadU de la Seigliere, With Notes by 
H. 0. SteeL (Macmillan.) Bandeau's oomedy 
is just the kmd of Fr^ch book for school 
readinff, and Mr. Steel has edited it very 
carefuUy with notes, both grammatical ana 
historical. He is evidentiy accustomed to 
teaching, and knows which things are likely to 
be difficult. It is plain, also, that he is at home 
in his subject. The editing could hardly be 
better done. 

HinU on French Syntax, for the Use of 
Merchant Taylors' School. By F. Storr. 
(WiUiam Bice.) This is a useful and thoroughly 
practical little book, oontainine brief observa- 
tions ou the points of French syntax, with 
regard to which learners are most uable to fall 
into mistakes. The book is interleaved with 
blank paper, on which the pupil is expected to 
note down such illustrations of the several 
rules as occur in his reading. 

Aiiegewdhlte Reden Miraheau*8* Erk^rt von 
H. Fritsche, Direktor der Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Schule zu Stettin. Erstes Heft. (Berlin : 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung.) The idea of 
editing Mirabeau's speeches for use in schools 
is an excellent one, which it is to be hoped may 
be soon followed in England. The sermons of 
the great preachers of S^rance are well known 
in tiiis country, and selections from them 
largely used in schools, and yet a knowledge of 
Bossuet andMassillon, Bourdaloue and Flechier 
would by no means give a fair insight into the 
history of French eloquence without some 
acquaintance with the great political orators of 
the Bevolution. Of them two stand out 
supreme — Mirabeau ' and yerfi;niaud — both 
excelling in power and command over words, 
and in the dear grasp of principles; but the 
oratory of both is alike unknown in this 
countiy. Mirabeau's eloquence was a great 
poHtioal power. He was able, by its means, to 
settie, for the time at least, even such 
momentous questions as that of the ri^ht of 
declaring peace and war, while he did not 
despise smaller questions, such as that of mines. 
That his speeches were written for him, most 
people Imow by this time ; but through them all 
appears the fire of his eloquence, and his spirit 
penetrated his secretaries. On this curious 
question, as well as on the life of Mirabeau, 
Herr Fritsche has commented with German 
thoroughness, and it may be said fairly that 
no improvement could well be made in it, 
and that a translation of it would make a 
valuable French school-book for English school- 
boys. 

We have also received : Key to JwrontCe Mie* 
cdlaneoua Sentences for Translation into French, 



Musset's ** Onne hadine pas a^ec V Amour " and 
« Fantasio." Edited by W. H. Pollock. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) The Clarendon Press have 
followed up their editions of "Les Pr^cieuses 
Bidioules" and "Le Barbier de Seville" by 
two plays of Musset, " On ne badine pas avec 
rAmour " and "Pantasio," to which Mr. "W. H. 
Pollock contributes prolegomena and notes, and 

Mi. Saintsbury, the editor, prefixes his essay on 1 by Moreau de Bauviere (Longmans) ; The Rules 
the progress of French comedy, Mr. Pollock's of the French Language, by C. A. Chardenal 



sketch of Musset's life and writings is slightiy 
filled out from his article in the Encydopaedia 
Britanniea, and he adds a brief note on the 
stage in the time of Musset, and introductions 
to tiie special plays, which are all well fitted 
for their purpose. 'With the notes he is less 
successful. ^ ffote^^^^ting is an art not to be 



^T ^iro ovemgncs. in ine note to p. zo, u. ouuiwooxu*. ^ •(■ivi<t9^<^i^xiuu^ w au curu uuu vu wo 
r- lO, tho nsme FryxeU is erroneously printed j c^chieved without |^^tioe. That Mr. Pollock 



(Collins) ; How to Begin French : an Educational 
Essay, by G. A. Schrumpf (Hertford : Austin) ; 
A Practical Guide to German Conversation, by 
Karl Gengnagel (Reading : Lovejoy) ; A Boole 
of Rules on the Genders of French Nouns, by 
Paul Barbier (Cardiff: Norton); The Oxfc^'^ 
and Cambridge French Reader, in two par^ 
I years, by Frederic Hunt (Bb^b^tte) ; &c., 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. J. A. Symonds is engaged upon the sequel 
to liis Benaisionce in Italy. TinB book will 
deal with the period between 1530 and 1600. 
"Mr, Symonds proposes to treat of the changes 
effected in Italian politics, society, and culture 
by the Spanish ascendancy and the Catholic 
Tevival. He will probably call the book Italy 
and the Council of Trent, 

Oaft. BlTBTON informs us that, havinff been 
unable to come to London untillCay, ne has 
been obliged to change his plan, and instead of 
bringing out three volumes of his translation of 
the ArcSian Nights in spring he will bdng out five 
in summer. He is now working at his seventh. 

Among the volumes announced as in prepara- 
tion for the *' Parchment Library " are aeUc- 
tion» from Bums and Selections from Scott, both 
edited by Mr. Andrew Lang. 

Messrs. Eeoan Pattl, Tbenoh & Ck). will 
publish, early in the autumn, the English 
edition of the Life^ Letters and Journals of the 
Late Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. The work 
will be edited by ti)e brother of the poet, and 
will be in two volumes, with portouts and 
numerous illustrations. 

Messrs. 0. E. Webster & Co, of New York, 
wUl shortly have ready the first volume of 
General Grant's Personal Reminiscences, The 
work is to consist of two volumes of about 500 
pages each, and will be sold only to subscribers. 

Under the title of ''The Imperial Parliament" 
Messrs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. are about to 
issue a series of shilling volumes on current 
political topics, edited by Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
and written by politicians who are recognised 
as authorities on the subjects of which they 
treat. The first volume, to be published 
immediately, will be Imperial Federation, 
by the Marquis of Lome. The two next 
volumes, wmch will follow shortly, are 
Representation^ by Sir John Lubbock, and Local 
and County Government, by Messrs. W. Eathbone, 
A. PeU, and F. C. Montague. The other books 
of the series which have been arranged for, and 
which will appear in the course of the summer 
and autumn, are Local Option, by Mr. W. 
S. Caine, and Mr. W. Hoyle ; Women*s Suffrage, 
by Mrs. Ashton Dilke and Mr. W. WoodaU ; 
Disestablishment, by Mr. H. Bichard, and Mr. 
Carvell Williams; Leasehold Enfranchisement, 
by Mr. H. Broadhurst and Mr. E. T. Eeid ; 
Taxation and Tariff, by Mr. Baxter, and Reform 
of the House of Lords, by Mr. James Bryce. 

The issue of the Folk-Lore Society for the 
current year wiU be Folk-lore and Provineial 
Names of British Birds, by the Eev. C. 
Swainson. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blaokbtt have in the 
press the foUowing novels : TTie Recollections of 
a Country Doctor, edited by Mrs. J. E. Spender, 
in 3 vols., and Madame de Presnd, by Miss E. 
Frances Poynter, in 2 vols. 

The Citu Press states that the Library Com- 
mittee of the Corporation has appointed a special 
sub-committee to consider the advisability of 
providing fuller representation of foreign litera- 
ture, in the origmal, on tiie shelves of the 
GuildhaU Library. 

Messrs. J. & E. Maxwell are about to issue 
in one volume, and in cheap form. Life in the 
Ranks of the British Army, a narrative of scenes, 
incidents, and adventures of special interest at 
the present time. 

London of To-^Uiy, an illustrated handbook 
dealing chiefly with the amusements of the 
London Season, by Charles Evre Pascoe, will 
be published immediately by Messrs. Sampson 
Low in London, and Messrs. Eoberts Brothers, 
of Boston, in America, 



M. A. QuAKTiN will publish during this year 
an Sdition dSfinitive of the works of Gustave 
Flaubcort. It will be in eight volumes, and 
wiU contain the entire literaiy remains of 
Flaubert, with the exception of uie correspond- 
ence, which is to be published subsequently. 

Tent and Saddle Life in the Holy Land is the 
title of a work by the Eev; Dr. Van Horn, which 
will be issued immediately by the American 
Sunday-school Union. 

Mr. Frederick LANOBBmaE's new volume 
of poems, Sent Back by the Angels, and other 
BaUads of Home and Homely Life, has been 
issued this week by Messrs. ]Aetcher & Co., of 
Leeds. Manyof tlie poems are reprinted from 
Good Words, Time, Eastward Ho, London Society, 
and other periodicals. 

Mbs. Catjmont, whose story, * 'Uncle An- 
thony's Note-book," met with favour from 
young readers, will shortly issue her first novel 
under the title of WUboume HaU. The plot is 
laid partly in London, partly in the ruge^ed 
scenery of the South coast. Mr. T. fisher 
Unwin is the publisher. 

Messbs. J. & E. Maxwell announce for 
early publication Misogyny and the Maiden, by 
Yense, author of Beaulieu ; and Nell Eraser ; 
or, Thorough Eespectability, by E. lies, author 
of Guy DarreVs Wives. 

A Ma. Edmxtnd P. YnnKG has made an ad- 
dition to the long list of paradoxes about early 
discoveries of America. The title of his forth- 
coming book is ^n Inglorious Columbus, or evi- 
dence that Hewui Shan and a party of Buddhist 
monks from Afghanistan discovered America 
in the fifth century. Messrs. Appleton are the 
publishers. 

The Soci6t6 des anciens Textes fran^ais has 
just issued to its subscribers Vol. VIL of the 
Miracles de Nostre-Dame and Le Dit de la Pan- 
there d^ Amour, by Nicolas de MargivaL The 
next publications of the society will be the 
second volume of i^e Chronique du Mont St.- 
Michel and the collection of early versions of the 
Gospel of Nioodemus. 

M. Eugene Yextillot intends to j^ublishtwo 
unfinished works of his brother, Louis Yeuillot. 
The titles are Les Cyniques and CJwses de la Vie. 

The Life of N. P. Willis, by Prof. H. A. 
Beers, of Yale College, wUl roeedily be] added 
to thmr ** American Men of Letters ** series by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

" 'TwrxT Love and Dtjtt," a new serial 
story by Tighe Hopkins, with illustrations by 
F. veAdf will be commenced in 21^ Leisure 
Hour for May. 

Messes. G. P. Putnam's Sons add to their 
spring announcements the following : Hunting 
Trips of a i2ancAmaf^ byTheodoreEoosevelt; and 
Afghanistan and tJie Anglo-Russian Dispute, by 
Theo. F. Eodenbough, Brevet Briffadier-G«n., 
U. S. A. The latter ia a condse sketdi of Bussia's 
advance in Central Asia, and will be accom- 
panied by maps and illustrations. 

On May 1 the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge will commence the publication of a 
new periodical called The Child^s Pictorial: 
a Monthly Coloured Magazine. It will be 
printed in colours, and is intended for children 
oetween the ases of four and eight years. The 
letterpress will include contributions from Mrs. 
Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth, the Eev. J. G. Wood, 
Miss Bramston, Mrs. Sitwell, and others. The 
illustrations are from designs by Mr. W. J. 
Morgan, Mr. Gbrdon Browne, and other Imown 
artists. It is stated that this will be the first 
coloured magazine published in this country. 

The New York Critic of April 4 reports in 
full Mr. Henry Irving's address to the Harvard 



students on " The Actor and lus Art," which 
occupies seven columns of the paper. It dis- 
plays a degree of literary doll which Hr. 
Irving's former appearances in print had oer- 
tainly not prepared us to find. 

Mbbsbs. E. Andebson & Co., of Cockspnr 
Street, have sent us the first issue of an India% 
Press Guide, which they purpose to pxibliBli 
yearly. Acoordinp^ to a rough <»loalation, it 
oontflons information about no less thui five 
hundred newspapers and other seoials printsd 
in the East. C^lon, the Straits SettLnnents, 
Borneo, and the Seychelles are induded, but 
ap^reatly not Chma, Japan* or Haaiitiiu. 
It IS somewhat surprising to find that Calcatts 
has seventy-seven papers, heang nearly tirioe 
as many as Bombay, and that Madras preeseg 
Bombay very closely. Concerning Cashmere 
and Perak, it is carefoUy stated that they have 
no newspapers. The regular price of Indian 
daily papers, printed in Bnghsh, is sixpence. 
The cheapest vernacular paper seems to be the 
Bombay organ of the Salvation Army, called 
the Jangi Pokar, which can be bought for one 
and a half farthings. The subscription to the 
Dinavurthamony {not " worth the money ") is— 
''to nobles, 17 rupees; to officials under 100 
rupees salary, 12 rupees ; to all others, 6 rupees." 
The preponderance of compounds of *' Akhbar " 
in the titles of the native newspApers is yery 
noticeable. 

Mr. James M. Swank, of Philadelphia, is 
preparing A short History of Iron in all Age$, 
and particularly in the united States for three 
hundred years, from 1585 to 1885. 

Tbee forthcoming number of Mr. Walford's 
Antiquarian Magazine will contain an artide on 
" The Playhouses at Bankside in the Time of 
Shakespeare," by Mr. WiUiam Eendle, the 
author of Old Southwark and its People. 

Messrs. D. Afplbtok & Co., of New York, 
announce for early publication the Essayt and 
Speeches of Jeremiah a. Black, who was Attomey- 
Greneral under President Buchanan. 

It is our pleasant duty to oall attention to s 
model guide-book — Epping Forest — by Mr. 
Edward North Buxton, which has just been 
published in a cheap editioa by Mr. Stanford. 
The directions to visitors, tbe mstorical gossip, 
and the information as to natural histoiy are 
precisely what is wanted f6r t^e purpose. 
Where all is so excellent, we would select for 
spedal praise the novel system bv which tiie 
maps are subdivided into blooksof half asquare 
mile, so that a stranger may always determine 
his exact position with the help of a comnass. 
We svmpathise with Mr. Buxton in his hope 
that the polecat may be reintroduced into the 
forest, thouigh he ub inconsistent with himself 
in approving the order that has sone forth 
from Quildhall for the destmotion of the jay. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

XLIZABSTH BASKBIT BBOWNINO. 

No woman's voice at once so sweet and strong. 
Of such rare compass, charms us with its lays; 
What tones less clear than thine may sing tby 
praise, 

As doth befit thee, peerless Queen of Song P 

When thy soul passed, was there, amid the throng 
Of tuneful sisters, none to stand and gase. 
And catch thy mantle fdling in the wavs 

Which thy pure feet no more shall pass along f 

I had given all that women most desire, 
Those tender hopes that, cherished in the breast, 
TranfAgure lif e : all, for the power alone 
To snatch one dying ember from thy fire ; 
To leazn one note less sweet than all the rest ; 
To reach the lowest footstep of thy throne ! 

Ka&t Gbaos Wai^sxb, 
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BELEOTED FOBEIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LTEESBATURE. 

3om, W. TTm Airika. ESln: Da Mont-Sohauberg. 

8M. 
LiTUUL Alph. LeTliditre dela oonr de Compidgne 
P«ffi1e x^gne de Napoleon m. Paris : Trease. 

XovnanB lelictoaz de Fttris. T.n.FaBO.1. Paria: 

PtolL ittm .« - 

BmuLE. DfeHflRelatXmmeT.Ohittagoiig. Ergeb- 
iiiine.BeiMimJ.18n. Berlin : Aaher. 60 M. 

HienOBY, ETC. 

ABEiBAiCi F. Vellehi* u. die Parteleii in Bom tmter 
mains. Berlin: Qaertoor.lM. _. . _ 

EmOBLF. IHe ersten AnlmapfoiLgen awisohen Bran-i 
dBiioazg n. Bnadand nnter dem groeeen Ghiir* 
foiften. Bolin: Gaertoer. IM. ^ . ^ 

BimiOB. Zor Geedhiohte d. oetgothiaohen Belohee 
tiltaUfin. Oroea-StirehlltB. l Bi. 



I article predicted Mr. Mtmro's fature eminence 
among Englifth scholars. In the Joumcd of 
PhilcS)gyioT 1868, No. II., p. 81, Mnnro contri- 
butes a discussion of Aristotle's Problemata 19. 
12, oontaiDing remarks on the music of the 
Ghreeks.* For many years after this date 
he confines his discussions to Latin litera- 
ture; but in the tenth volume of the same 
periodical he surprised us by a critical examina- 
tion of the Fragments of Euripides. His 
emendations appeared to me well worthy of his 
reputation, and I cannot doubt that many of 
them will find their way into future editions. 

Enquiry has been made as to a fourth edition 
of his LueretifM, which some of his Trinity friends 
hoped, and indeed believed, that he was pre- 
paring when he suddenly left Cambridge for 
Bome; but there is no evidence at present in 



Suiran, G. FiPlir. v. Die OardU. Eta Beltrag m 
Caltor8afldiiolited,17.n.l8.Jabr. Wien: Qerold. 



Lflbaig: Fooilc IM. 
WotFF, G., TL O. Dahic Der rfimisdhe Qrencw^lbei 
ff^nmi m. den Eastellen an BUoUngen a. MarkObel. 
AlbertL 4M. 
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ning of his work. 



W. H. Thompson. 



PHYBIOAL SCUBNOE. 

BizsQzno, 0. Flora Yeneta orittogamioa. 

Fonghi. Milan: HoepU. 16 L.^ ,^^ ^ 

CABBiftsi,J. Die Behorgane der Thiers, verffleidhend- 

mm»^nmiafih dargesteilt. Manohen: Olaenbourg. 

Cllub, 0. Nene Beitrage zor Horphologie der Oros- 
ttoeen. Wien: H51der. 12 M. ^ ^ „_.^ 

FumaOt A. Fauna der OaakoUe u. der EalkBteine 
der Permlormatian BiJhmena. S.Bd.l.Hft. Prag: 
Bsfvnate. 89 M. 

Haibobbk, B. Znr Entwiddnng d. Bopfes ▼. Poly- 
gordlos. SM.40Pf. Entwiounng der Troohopoia 
y. Enpomatos nnoinatiis PhilippL 8 M. 80 Pf . 
Wleo: Hdlder. 

HxBBcnmcDB, O. Ueb. Bafflesia Sdhadenbergiana 
(GoDpert). Ein Beitrag snr Benntniss der GytiF- 
SaSSSa. Breelaa: Schletter. iH.fiOPf. 

^/wpwM^ B., n. M. AXTZNOBB. Die Qaeteropoden der 
Meeice Apiagemngen der l. n. 8. miooanen Medl- 
terxtti-Stale in der oeeterreichiHoh-migariBOhen 
MoBMiohie. 6.1jfg. Wien: Holder. 16 M. 

fiiijBoaDWXis, 8. Beitrfige snr Kenntniiw der Aloa- 
loide d. Aoonitnm I^oootonnm. U. Myootonin. 
Dornat : Bctmakenbimrg. 1 M. , „ 

Zopr, w. Ziur Benntnim der Phyoomyoeten. I. Zur 
Marpliologie a. Bi61o|de der Aneyueten a. Uhytrl- 
djaoeen, aagleioh e. Beitrag aor Phytopathologie. 

PHILOLOGY, BTO. 
BAjriBDer, A. De iabula Phaethontea. Leipzig : Fodk. 

80 Pf. 

BsBjnfaBDi, K. Das Tnmkopf er bei Homer. Leipaig : 

TT^«^^^lMi- iM.SOPf. 
BuBBiCAirK, H. DiehandsohriftUoheUeberlieferangd. 

laolowtes. I. Beilin : Gaertner. l M. 
DsLBKuaOK, B. Die neoeete Bpnohforaohmig. Be- 

tnditans fib. G. OnrtinB' Schxlft znr Kritik der 
. ehuadhiorschnng. Leipzig: Breitkopf ft 

, J, Die dnroh Averroea erhaltenen 

FtvAEoeDte Alszanders zor Metaphyzik d. Arlato- 

nntenooht a. aberaetet. Mit BeitrSge zur 

d. arab. Teztes v. FrinkeL Berlin: 



THE MBBTOK FB0FBSS0B8HIP OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITEBATUBB. 

Cambridge : April 4, 1886. 

The announcement of the proposed Merton 
Professorship of English Language and litera- 
ture has caused much surprise. It is difficult 
to know what it can really mean, and many 
would be g^Lad of further Ught upon the subject. 
Though I am not personally interested in tins 
mattOT» I naturally take the deepest interest 
in it. 

The difficulty resides in the word and. 
It seems inconceivable that, in these days of 
rapid increase in knowledge, anyone can be 
found who is really fit to be o^ once a Professor 
of the English Language cmd a Professor of 



tracing the fate of the English landowners. 
This is the Survey of Lindsey (temp, Henry I.) 
lately edited by Mr. Chester Waters, and 
appropriately dedicated to Mr. Freeman. 
Though Mr. Waters's introduction to the Survey 
ia comprised within a few pages, we see by the 
Illusions in every line, as well as by the notes to 
i^e text, that it must be the work of one whose 
acquaintance with early Lincolnshire genealogy 
can only be described as marvellous. 

I would venture, then, to ask a few questions 
relative to " Osbmii the Sheriff," of whom Mr. 
Waters suspects that he 

** was of TCngliwii descent or connexions, and that 
he was related to Golswain [ftfr. Freeman's * Col- 
Bwegen *] ; but he was one of those personages 
of the local importance In his own time of whom 
little is recorded." 

I hope that Mr. Waters may be induced by 
my enquiries to place at our disposal a little 
more of the vast stores of information he must 
possess on this instructive Survey. 

We read, at p. 6, of Osbem's Domesday hold- 
ing tiiat ** the fief, which Osbem transmitted to 
his sons, was the reward of his official services 
as Sheriff of the county." What is the evidence 
for this important fact, and how, I must add, 
came Bomeeday to record a holding conferred 
for services as sheriff not performed till *' after 
the accession of Henry I.^' (p. 14) ? Secondly, 
we are again told on p. 8 that Osbem's 
Domesday holding passed to his *'sons/' 
William Tomiant and Itichard of Lincoln, yet, 
according to the Survey , no part of it passed to 
Bichard of Lincoln. Nor was Bichara's hold- 
ing 5 bovates, as stated in Mr. Waters' calcula- 
tions on p. 9 and p. 11, but 2 bovates, as 
correctly {teste Mr. Greenstreet's autotypes) 



English Literature. If any such phoenix ^^^ ^ tj^^ ^^^ /p^ 34)^ -^^^ ^an we see how 
exists, he must certainly be worth £900 ,per §. jg identified as having been h 



annum. One could understand a proposal to 
establish tu)o Professorships at £450 a piece, or 
a proposal to establish a Professorship of 
English Literature at (let us say) £600 or £700 
per annum, at the same time liandiDg over the 
residue to the Professor of Anglo-Saxon. But, 
as ^e proposal stands, we shall clearly have 
one of tnree results. Either the professor will 
be a man who undertakes both of these depart- 
ments (and who can really do this ?), in which 
case he will command but Uttle authority ; or 
we shall have a real professor of the language, 
who "vnll, of oourse, not pretend to be also an 
authority on the literature ; or lastly, the same 
result, mutatis mutandis. Surely it will be a 




: Fook. soPf. _ 

B. Metotemata de Pindaro nomomm Ter- 

Bonn: Cohen. IM. 

ICiCTAKUB, O. Th, De Plutarohi codloe mannsoripto 

Berlin: Gaertner. IM. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

H. A. J. MT7NB0. 



a successor with the same title, since time will 
inevitably show the absurdity of it. 

Waltbb W. Sbbat. 



^Mnity College, Cambridge : Apiil 11, 1886. 
I bawe read with pleasure Mr. B. Ellis's 
notice of my friend Mr. Munro in this day's 
AcADXiCY. He seems to me to have done fall 
instioe to Munro as a Latin critic, and on this 
point liis opinion is entitled to as much weight 
M that of any other English scholar could oe. 
But in. oommon with eSl who have i^ken of 
the man we have lost, he takes no notice of his 
oontribationB to Greek criticism. Those who 
«re iniosant of his merits in this department of 
ttehcSmfaip will do well to examine a paper, 
with his name, in the Cambridse 
0/ Clasnodl and Sacred Philology for 
exoeHent piece of criticism on the now 
Dy spurious fifth book of the so-called 
^noomadbetta Bthios. I remember talking over 
ith the late Archdeacon Hare shortly 
hot death, who on the strength of this 



1865, 



TBE LINDSEY SUBYEY. 

Brighton : April 1, 1886. 
Mr. Freeman has rightly directed our atten- 
tion to the interest surrounding the English 
dement in the Lincolnshire landowners recor- 
ded in Domesday, * ' The amount of land and of 
authority," he writes {Norm, Conq,, iv., 216^, 
'* which remained in En^ish or Danish hanos 
in Lincolnshire and the Lincolnshire boroughs 
is very remarkable." Some of the names re- 
corded, moreover, arouse a special interest. 
Everything, therefore, that can serve to throw 
light on the position and fate of this native 
element must possess a peculiar value. Fortu- 
nately we have in this case a means which we 
have, perhaps, in no other, of penetrating the 
darkness by which Domesday is succeeded, and 

* An article on the proper anangement of the 
Books of the Politics, wmoh I remember, I have 
not been able to find* It may possibly lie buried 
In some yolaiix^ of ^® Oambzulge Philosophical 
TraosactioDs. 



having been held by Boger of 
Poitou (p. 11). Thirdly, as to William Tomiant 
(or Turniant). What is the evidence that he 
was i^e son of the sheriff, and, as a corollary, 
that the latter's " familv name seems to have 
been Tomiant " (p. 14) ? Itichard of Lincoln 
is repeatedly so described, but William Tomiant 
never, though his name, in the Survey, occurs 
several times. If, as stated on p. 11, his hold- 
ins of 3 carucates was co-extensive with that of 
Oshemtis Presbyter in Domesday, it might con- 
stitute a presumption for the fact. His nolding, 
however, is shown by the Survey to have been 
3 carucates and 3 llovates (i.e., 3| carucates), 
Mr. Waters having apparently overlooked either 
his " 3 bovates in Newton " (p. 26, erroneously 

his **3 
these, 
held by 
Osbem in Domesday. Nor had Osbem, appa- 
rentiy, anything to do with the 6 bovates wmch 
Willisun Tomiant seems, in addition to the 
above, to have held as an undertenant (p. 21), 
though his name is not to be found in Mr. 
Waters's Ust of undertenants (p. 44V 

It will be seen that we have mucn here that 
requires to be cleared up, and I cannot but 
think that an explanation of these difficulties 
would lead, if Mr. Waters can be prevailed 
upon to give it, to some instructive and interest- 
ing results. J. H. Bound. 



THE SQUmS PAP EBS. 
Bottesford Manor, near Brigg : April 4, 1885. 
I have for niany years held a most firm con- 
viction that **The Squire Papers" are not 
genuine documents, that they were not only 
not written by Oliver Cromwdl, but that they 
are the production of some one of a much later 
time. The longer I live, and the more I read 
the literature of the civil war period, the 
stronger this conviction fi;rows. To my ear 
not one of the letters has the true seventeenth 
century ring about it. Anyone who has not 
made up his mind about t^e natter may cor 
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with advantage a table of Puritan Chriatian 
names which 1 published m the AoADKiCT of 
July 24, 1875, p. 92. He will see there that 
Biblical Christian names were not much more 
common in the Civil "War time than they were 
in the middle of this century. If he compares 
my lists with those in tilie S^^uire papers he must 
come to the conclusion, either that the latter are 
forgeries, or that there was some strange chance 
which ordered things so that a most unaccount- 
ably large share ofBiblical Christian names fell 
to the few persons of whom we have a cata- 
logue. The latter explanation I believe to be 
impossible. It is, however, quite reasonable to 
suppose that a forger who believed that Bibli- 
cal names were very common in the Furitan 
armies, when manufacturing lists of names, 
should have used such names freely. 

Another fact weighs with me, but here I 
admit that the evidence is not nearly so con- 
clusive. In the letter dated " 11th November, 



1642 " this passage occurs : *' Tell Bains- 
borough I shall see to that matter of his; 
but do not wrong the fool." Bainsborouffh 
is, of course, the equivalent for the family 
name, which is correctly spelt Bainborowe. 
Of Thomas, the most noteworthy of the race, 
I have compiled a memoir (Archaeohgia, voL 
adri., p. 7.)» and at the time I was at work 
on this was at much pains to hunt up 
everyone who bore the name. I have gooa 
reason for believing that the Bainsborough 
mentioned here cannot have been either 
Thomas Bainborowe, who was murdered at 
Doncaster in October 1648, or his brother Wil- 
liam, and if it was neither of these, it seems to 
me highly probable that no such man existed. 
If he did, he has eluded my researches. 

Bainborowe is a most uncommon name, 
indeed, it seems to have been confined to this 
one family only. Thomas was, however, a 
somewhat celebrated man : his name often 
occurs in the newspapers and pamphlets of the 
time, and is just such a one as a forger not 
familiar with the fanuly history might uiink it 
quite safe to appropriate. 

Edwabd Peacock. 



Ulled to death,** and "30 more got Idllad." 
Shaiksperehas ''get quit" and Drydan "^t 
drunk." But wu ** set " used with a passive 
partioiple thus in the seventeenth oentoryP 
Matzner*s instance is from the nineteenth. The 
similarity of style between Squire and Cromwell 
is also striking. 

Letter ZX:U., " reUtion " is used for *' kins- 
woman." Milton, of couiBOi has the word in 
the abstract sense, ''relation-ship." But when 
was the transference to the concrete fizvt made ? 
The earliest inatanoe I can find is one in Swift 
quoted by Johnson, though I have a strong 
impression I have seen the use before that. 

' ' Sad " is a favourite word both of Squire and 
Cromwell in the Squire Papers ; " a sad loss," 
"a sad riot" in die Journal; in the Letters 
" this sad business "(L), " the sadnews " (IL), 
" your sad news " (VL), " I sadly fear " (XH.), 
" sadly mauled " (Squire's endorsement to I 
XVT. V A rA thAflfi two last natural in the seven- 



massacres for IttshKiAa and Barbadoet skverr 
forBoyalists, Carlyle's " miffht is right" gyitem 
of ethics was not sufficienUy consistent to pe< 
vent his being pleased when the conduct of his 
heroes tallied with more oommonplsoe prin- 
ciples. This, I take it, was the bait with which 
]£r. Bye's foiger too surely caught him. 

After all, nothing can, it seems to me, be 
more decisive on tiCe main Question, than the 
"Christmas Eve" upon which Prof. Gardiner 
so truly comments. G. Nutt. 

P.S. — Sinoe writing the above, I hate seen 
Mr. Aldis Wright's letter in the Acadkmt of 
April 11. I understood Mr. Bye to object not 
to the word " cross," but to ite use as merely 
"vexed, annoyed." The word is used, as of ooune 
no one knows better than Mr. Wriffht, in ^lak- 
spare, and also in Mrs. Hutohinsons Memoin. 



Rugby : Apxfl 7, 1886. 

May I call attention to one or two other 
points in the '* Squire Papers" which seem to 
me to betray the nineteenth century? The 
slips of ttie writer, if slips they be, occur 
oftenest, as one might expect, where he tries to 
be colloquial. 

When I)r. Murray's Dictionary is finished, it 
will doubtless set at rest most such questions of 
historical usage, though it will always be hard 
to prove a negative with complete certainty. 
Meanwhile, his first part gives nothing like the 
phrase "we are all alive here" (Letter HI*) 
before Marmion, nothing even famthr similar 
until Bichardson or perhaps Pope. It quotes 
"alive-like" and " alives-like,^ imder dates 
1624 and 1639, in the sense, or nearly the sense, 
required. 

In the same letter we read that Charles I. "is 
more shifty " every day. When did the word 
" shifty " come into bemg ? Johnson does not 
seem to recognise it. 

Letter X* beeins — " News has come in and I 
want you. TeU my son to ride over his men to 
me, as I want to see him. TeU White and 
Wildman also I want them." Is " want " used 
with an infinitive for " wish " until a much 
later date? Even seventy years later, when 
Bosalinda (SftectatoTy No. 87) says "I don't 
want to be put in mind," she means "I know 
very well," not '*! do not wish to be put in 
mind." 

Letter XVI., Cromwell says "two got shot 
down " ; Squire endorses " we . . . got sadly 
mauled coming back " ; and in the extract from 
the journal on which Prof. Gardiner made his 
original comment we read— " Toung Oliver got 



XYI. }. Are these two last natural in the seven 
teenth century? 

" Family trophies " (XV.) and " it is not im- 
probable" (I.) also seem to me suspidoua. 

Mr. Bye quotes " I shall be cross." " Pee- 
vish, cross, and splenetic" in Hudibras, and 
'' crossness" used by Burnet of Bussell mean 
something mudi steonger, "perversely con- 
tradictory, cantankerous." 

If I am mistaken, I am sure no one is more 
competent to teach me better, suroosing he can 
take the trouble, than Mr. Aldis Wright. 

In Prof. Gardiner's last letter, I presume that 
on the wcod " orabat," " levitate nostrft donata," 
should read " dvitate nostrft donata." 

Mr. Bye has noted the double Christian 
names in the list of "Scrap 4." Perhaps 
" Antony Ashley Cooper " led the writer astray. 
He Imew that many double names would be 
absurd. There is another point in this list 
worth noting— the relation in point of frequency 
of common and uncommon Christian names. 
Let me compare it with Carlyle's list of the 
Long Parliament — a list of the same time long 
enoi^ and aoourate enough at any rate for 
this purpose. I count in this 834 names (ex- 
cluding nine whose Christian names are not 
given). I need not say that not one has two 
Ghristian names. In these, John occurs 156 
times, Thomas 101, William 87, Bichard 65, 
Edward 46, Henry 43, Bobert 35, George 25. 
Thus eight names make up 548 or 66 per cent. 
In the Squire list of troopers, the same eight 
names include 31 out of 149 names, or only 21 
per cent. I do not imagine the common names 
would be less common in lower ranks of life. 
Of course, it would be ludicrous to expect exact 
agreement between two lists in such a •pefroait- 
age. But could the eight commonest or nearly 
commonest names form nearly two-thirds of 
one list, and just over one-fifth of another? 
Conversely the out-of-the-way Scriptural 
names of the type of Josua, Hiram, Judah, &c., 
amount, as I reckon them, to forty in Squire's 
list of troopers, whilst in the Long Parlia- 
ment the omy names of the kind are Gabriel, 
Elizeus, Isaiah, and perhaps Luke. There are 
other very strange names m Squire's list, such 
as Timon, Mores, Yilellius, AmphiUus, Cladius, 
Promise, Pious. Ludwig Smidt, Cornelius 
Ypres, and perhaps Adorn Zobell are meant, 
I presume, for foreigners. 



liondon: Apifllitin. 

I cannot admit that because there iraia 
" London Lane " in Norwich 140 years ago tiat 
there was necessarily one 240 years ago- 
whiflh is the point at issue. Mr. Norgate's in- 
formation is probably derived from Blomefield's 
map published about 1741, in which the street 
in question is called " Cokey Lane, or Outlen 
Bow, or London Lane," by which I apprehend 
that the last was the latest name. Very corefal 
search has failed to find any reference to a 
" London Lane '* as early, or anything like u 
early, as 1643, the date on which Cromwell is 
supposed to have mentioned it. On the other 
hand, in the Norwich Mercury and Orottgrcve^t 
Oaeetk of 1726-8, " Cockey Lane " occurs many 
times. 

This is, however, only a by-point, and if it tunis 
out I am wrong as to it, I still fail to see what 
answer there can be to my main objection— that 
a list of only 149 names puiportinff to refer to 
the year 1643 includes four double Ghriitisn 
names, though Camden shortiv before had stated 
that they were so rare that he could only re- 
member two instances in all England. 

Besides the proofs of the practical non- 
exiBtenoe of double Christian names at the 
date in Norfolk which I geave in my last letter, 
I may point out that among the 842 members o/ 
the Long Parliament and of the 544 Committee 
men of uie Eastern Associatian in the verv year 
in question (all men well-to do in the world and 
more likely to have been baptized according to 
the new fashion, if it then existed) there is not 
a single instance of a doable Christian name. 
Perhaps Mr. Aldis Wright will say what reply 
can be made to this point. Many of the 
Christian names of the 149 tcoopen, too, 
are extremely curious. Octavius, Septimos, 
Japhet, Mores, Aram, Zattiiu, Timon, Vital- 
lius, Zered, Amphilius, Gordon, Cladius, Gon- 
stantine, Egbert, Alwyn, &c., are not the sort of 
names that one would expect to find in company 
in 1643. Nor do I think were Scriptural names 
' ' adopted " so widely at that date ^t we should 
find Simeon, Joshua, Hiram, Judah, Joseph, 
Caleb, Samuel, Daniel, Jacob, Saul, Aaron, 
Simon, Japhet, Levi, Isaiah, Beuben, 
Abinadab, Abraham, Hezekiah, Abimelich, 
Seokhaniah, Tobias, Zechariah, Manna, Eleazer, 



l9'ote that directly Carlvle begins to press for 
a sight of the " Journal,'^ he is told that it has 
just been burnt. 

I suspect that Carlyle would have been very 
unwilling to disbelieve in letters attesting on 
the one heuid, that a Boyalist " shot a boy, the 
widow's son, her only support '' (Letter XII.), 
and that the Ca'ndishers " slew three poor men 
not in arms " (XXlV.] ; and, on the other, that 
Cromwell would not allow his men ' ' to cut folk's 
grass without proper compensation " (IX.) or 
to " drink the poor man's ale and not pay " 
(XIX.). In spite of his admiration of Diogheda 



Tshmael, Gilead, Caleb, David, Jehosophat, 
laaehar and Shem altogether on one short 
muster-roll. It is also ve^ noteworthy that the 
proportion of ordinaiy Uhiistian names, such 
as John, Thomas, William and Henry is 
ludicrously smalL Walter Bys. 



THB LATE B. H. HOBNB Aia> MB. BBOWVIKO. 

T^Ti^^m : AiNrfl i, ISBS. 

I recently came across a letter addressed to 
me by the late B. H. Home, which will have 

rial interest for the Browning Society and 
large and rapidly^^inoreaaing band of Kr. 
Browning's admuera. The occasion for the 
letter was a PH>^ which X read before ^c 
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Society immediatelx after its fbrmation. Mr. 
Home says : 

"Mr. Swinbume, in his essay on George Ohap- 
nuuiy admirably meets and disposes ol the question 
o! ' olMcmty,' so oftenraisedagainst Hr. Browning, 
and shows tiiat he is not obscure to those who 
properly stady him, and are competent to under- 
fttand him and the subjects he selects. ' Bordello ' 
more especially wiQ always be a sort of literary 
choke-pear and puzzle to all those who wish to 
enjoy a little light reading, and expect to under- 
stand as fast as they can run. This is very 
unreasonable. Ladies and gentlemen might just 
OB well expect to understand Newton or Fichte 
while dancing a quadrille, or enjoying a race- 
coarse. Most people of the present oay are much 
too* fast.' 

**The Browning Society has my deepest and 
warmest sympathy. It is far better in its spirit 
than to set up a statue to a man who can nerer be 
aware of the memorial. It must have been very 
difficult to draw up the prospectus or prognunme 
of this society; nerertheless, the tasx has been 
admirably performed. I coincide with every word 
of it, except the sentence which places Iniagina- 
tion as the handmaid of the understanding. 
There could not haye been made a greater mistake. 
Set the understanding above and before the 
imagination, and we could have had no Michael 
Angdo, no Milton, no Shakespeare, or other 
mighty stars. It would be like setting Charles's 
Wain before the steUaz horsea—if I may be 
pardoned the eupheimsm— or placing rule, com- 
pass, and spirit xevel as goyemors of the master- 
mason!'* 

Alluding to the well-known anecdote of 
Douglas Jerrold and ^^Sordello," Mr. Home 
ftaystliAt 

" when Jerrold took up the poem a second time, 
he f oQsd there was a world of sense and new light 
in it. Something very like this story is told of an 
old Scotch lady on first opening Oarlyle's Freneh 
JUrob/tmt. She said she thought she was * daft,' 
and laid down her spectacles in despair. But 
after a few days she said she found that ' she was 
nae daft, bat that she had tackled a vara dee-fee- 
colt author ! '" 

I hope no apology is needed for placing this 
characteristic letter before your reaaers. 

G. BAnNBTT Smith. 



oertain printing-offioes where ^' transaotions " 
are printed, the word epBcerpi has aoquired tiie 
special sense which these words are intended to 
express.— Ed. Aoademy.] 



TWO QUERIES. 

Bflbga, BiMin : Maxch 96, 1885. 
I believe Mr. G. A. Ghreene is quite right 
when he says that Ben Jonson's ** hun of Cor- 
dova dead " is doubtless the younger Seneca. 
He is also right, I believe, in saying tiiat 
Shelley did not think of any philosopker in 
particular when he wrote 

" Sage, with inward glory crowned." 

But I caimot agree with Mr. Qreene when he 
says that Cervantes was bom at Cordova, for 
the ffreatest of Spanish writers was bom at 
AlcaU de Henares (October 9, 1547). His 
death took place at Madrid on April 23, 
1616, twelve days before Shakspere's death. 
It may be remmded that John Bowie said 
both great men died on the same day, but 
he did not consider that the Gregorian ci^endar 
was not as yet adopted by the £igliah. 

YlOENTE BE AbONA. 



A WOBD WAITTED. 

London : April, 6, 1686. 

To supply the requirements pointed out by 
Canon Taylor, viz., a word that would indicate 
comprehensively, a prima vistu, the ''private 
impressionB" wkwn for an author, I would 
niggest the word aut?iordra/t This would 
indicate printed matter ''pulled" or drafted for 
an author. Neither the French expression nor 
the German indicate this. They both will in- 
dade more than aut?ior^9 copies. 

If we needed a word to express what they 
mean, we might well call it a FaHprint» The 
entire volmne or issue of the Transactions is 
not printed, but only a part, separately " pul- 
led " for ihoae interested in the special subject, 
the author and others. Myself I tnink 
is the sense most required. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

MoxDAT, April SO. 4 p.m. Asiatto: <*The Age and 
Writings at Nagaritma BodhiaAttva (from the 
OhineBe}/' by Prof. Beal. 

7.80 p m. Eduoatlon : " Cknstrootive fmagfaft- 
tton." by H. Oonrthope Bowen. 

8 p.m. Inventors' Institate. 

8p.nL. Victoria Inatitate. 
byjthe Rev. R. Ctolllna. 

8pjn. Society of Arts : OantorLeotax^*' Pho- 
tography and the stereoeoope,*' by Oapt. Aoney. 
TUBSDAT, April SI. 8 p.m. Boyal Insatatioii : *' Diges-. 
tion and Nutrition," by Prof. Gamgee. 

7 p jn. Society of Arohiteots. 

7.46 p.nL Stattsttoal: **The Relattona of the 
State toThrlft." by Mr.E. W. Brabrook. 

8 p.m. dvU Engineera: ^'Non^tildal Blvera," 
by Mr. W. Shelf ordr'* Medbanloal Integrators," by 
Prof. Hele Shaw. 

&80 p jn. Zoologloal : ** Stnictore of the Heart 
in OmluiorhyndinB and Apteryz," by Sir Bldbard 
Owen; "Notes on the Chanusters of the difFerant 
Races of Eohidna." by Mr. Oldfleld Thomas : " Ana- 
tomy, COassifloation, and Diatrlbation of uie Aro- 
toldea," by Dr. Mlvart ; ** The Theory of Saznal 
Dimorphism," by M. Jean Stolzmann. 
Wednesday, April », 8 p.m. Literature : Anniversary 
Meeting. 

8pjn. Miorosoopioal : ConversaKlone. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ** Technical Education, 
irith Reference to the Apprentloeship System," by 
Mr.;H. ChmynghamB. 
Tkubsdat, April 88, a p jn. Antigoariea : Anniversary 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. RoyaLIn8titution:''£ratiualFoiroesaiid 
Energies," by Prof. Tyndall. 

4.80 p.m. Royal Society. 

8 p.m. Parkea Mnseom: *' Orematlon," by Sir 
Spencer WeUs. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: "The Ohemlstiy [of 
Ensllaise," by Mr. F. J. Lloydd. 
Fbxday, April M, 8 p m. Qoekett Miorosoopioal Ohib : 
Pqpera oy Dr. Buroh and Mr. F. Cheshire. 

Browning : ** OnBrowning as a Sdentlflc 
Dr. BoNloe; a Paper, by Mr. J. J. 
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C. A. Ward. 



St. John's OoUege, Cambridge : Aptil 4, 1885. 
^7 I suffgest to Canon Tavlor the words 
^^f "print vaa esoprirU as somewhat more self- 
explaining than deprintf and at the same time 
readering more dosely the Qerman Separaiab' 
''^tt^k. Off'prifd has perhaps the more EngUsh 
sojQui^ and it is matdied by the printer's word 
' f-cut. Exprint conveniently recalls extract; 
f^d it is tlus douUe of ea^ess, as imprint of 
' '-press. Donald MagAlisteb. 

.^e baTe reoeived several other suggestions in 
T^ly to Canon Taylor's inqniry. Prof. G. 
'"^^^hens, of Copenhagen, says that he has iot 
T^^ been aooustomed to use &e word overprint, 
^^^^^«Er proposals are by^print and tramprinU In 



"by 

'<Brttlah Fossa 



8 p.m. 
PoetJ by 
Boeatter. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineen: 
JohnM. Davies. 

9 pjn. Boyal Institation: 
Cyoads," by Mr. W. Oarrathers. 

Batubdat, April S6, 8 p.m. Bojal Xnatitation : " Fir- 
Treea and their Allies," by Mr. W. Caxruthars. 

8p.m. Physioal : '*The Theory of Illumination 
in a rog," by Lord Baylei^ ; ** Compound Dynamo- 
Maohlnes," by Prof. ATw. Baoker ; **The Deter- 
mination of the Heat C^paoity of a Tiunnometer," 
by Mr. J. W. Clarke. 



SCIENCE. 

THBEE EDmOKS OF LUCRieTIUB. 



T. LuorsU Can is Msnm Nahi/ini ZtM 8sa. 
With an Introdnction and Notes to Books 
I., III., and v., by F. W. Kelsey, KA., 
Professor of Latin in Lake Forest XJni- 
yersity. (Boston.) 

These three books have two points in common : 
(1) Each is an attempt to popularise the 
study of Lucretius : (J) each is based mainly 
on tne edition of Munro. Mr. Lee, indeed, 
it we except the useful analyses of ike argu- 
ment of each book, has done little but excerpt 
and abridge his authority. He quotes, in- 
deed, a passage from one of Mr. Masson's 
articles on the atomic theory, but does not 
seem aware that they hare been republished 
in a collective form during the present year. 
There is therefore yery little original matter 
to be found in his notes, and Munro's 
conclusions are presented to the schoolboy in 
a rather crude shape occasionally, ^.y., in the 
note on ferae pectidss (i. 15), from which most 
readers, it is to be feared, would carry away 
no satisfactory impression. Still, as thiU; 
largely-used lountun of inspiraticm is no 
longer easily accessible (for the third edition 
has long been out of print), it is perhaps 
better to have Munro's results in some form 
than in none at all ; but the reader may feel 
pretty sure that such points of interpreta- 
tion and criticism as the great work of our 
countryman leaves still xmsolyed (and they 
are not few) will receive little fresh illumina- 
tion from Mr. Lee. 

M. B6noist's volume is of a different stamp. 
He has made careful and diligent use of Lach- 
mann's edition, as well as of Bemays' ; and he 
has formed a text in which, while accepting 
Munro's conclusions preponderantiy, he yet 
leaves himself free to pronoimce at times 
against him. Nor can he be accused of 
neglecting the latest sources of Lucretian 
information. He has made use, for instance, 
of Bockemuller's edition, as wedl as Bouter- 
wek's Quaestiones Zucrstianas. The notes 
are, in tiie best sense, judicial, whether the 
conclusion arrived at is right or, as we think 
it is sometimes, wrong. But, as compared 
even with Mr. Lee's school-book, there is one 
point in which M. B^noist's volume seems to 
compare unfavourably. When so much of 
the matter of a poem is close reasoning, it is 
absolutely necessary to have this reasoning 
drawn out in a dear and precise way ; and 
this is one of the most valuable points in 
Munro's Commentary, as it is, in effect, the 
most irrefragable test of the complete under- 
standing of the author. Now, M. Benoist, 
instead of such an accompanying line-f or-Hne 
analysis of the argument of book v., has 
printed an analyse UtUraire which he found in 
the papers of the late M. Fatin. This analysis 
is interesting enough, as might be expected ; 
but it is rambling, and introduces matter 
which distracts the attention and diverts the 
reader from the particular point the poet is 
proving. Such a fault is remarkable in a 
French editor. The reason of it is no doubt 
the undue expansion which the notes would 
thus have received. Occasionally, too, M. 
B6noist has allowed a real difficult to pass 
him uncommented. Thus (751-2), Nam cw 
luna qusat tsrram seeludere solis £umine et a 
terrts aUum caput obstruere si, where Munro 



Luoriee ds la Nature des Ohasss. Y* Livre. 
Texte latin, avec un Commentaire critique 
et explicatif . Far F. Benoist et Lantoine. 
(Faris.) 

T, Luoreti Cart J^ Rerum Natura Lihri L-IIL ^ ^ 

Ik^ed^witli ixitroduction and Notes, ^7\^i^;^;^^"^^^ 

J. H. Warbu^l^-I^, AMstant Master at j^ own high head in the way of the sun— a 

Bossall Soho^J" (MaoBullan.) j construction of the very rarest-it seems at 
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least possible ttiat Luoietias meant that the 
moon blocks up the lofty head of the sun. 
At any rate, some note is called for. Again, 
in 762, may not rtffidaa eani umbras refer to 
the stark projection of the cone-like shadow 
rather than to the rigid, almost concrete, 
darkness of the shadow ? In 1002 M. Benoist 
accepts Laohmann's Hie tetnere for I^ee of 
HSS.,d6nying tiie latter to have any meaning. 
I suggest that Mie interrupts the regulur 
sequence of negatives, At nan — nee — Nee 
temere, Ifee poterat^ and that Nee has a yery 
good meaning. In these primeval times 
tiiousands of men were not sLeiin in battle in 
the course of a single day ; ships with their 
crews were not'dashed against rocks by hurri- 
canes at sea : ii was not for nothing that the 
sea rose in storm, or for no cause that it sank 
into calm ; its warnings were heeded; and its calm 
smooth surface could not betray men to their I 
destruction as it does now. In 311, 312, 
Benique non monumenta uirum dilapsa uidemus 
Quaerere proparro sibi eumque seneseere eredas. 
M. B6noist has not seen my emendation, 
broached many years ago in the Jeumdl of 
Philology, Aeraque (so Munro) proporro sili- 
eumque seneseere petras^ which I still thii^ the 
most plausible that has yet been put forward. 
It is no objection to silieumque that siUees 
occurs in the next verse, for the fifth book of 
Lucretius is fuU of such cases. Thus in 584-5, 
ignes seems to have fallen out of the second 
line simply because it- is a repetition of ignes 
at the end of 584; 614, 615, reuertens, 
uertat; 652, 3, sub terras, supra terras; 
7 Sly 2, terram terris ; with many others 
quoted by Munro. In 877 the MS. read- 
ing, JBine Uline par uis ut non sit pars 
esse potissit, is in all probability an amalgam 

of two readings, Mine iUinepar uis ut \ ^f | 

par esse potissit, and JBKne illino is to be con- 
structed with compaeta potestas, of, Celsus, iii. 
8, ut quod idem est non idem esse uideatur 
(Journal of Philol. iii. 275). Once I have 
observed a different reading in the text from 
that explained in the note. It is in 718, where 
the text gives ut sit, while the note seems 
to pronounce (no doubt rightly) in favour of 
ut si. 

Betuming to Mr. Lee's book, he would have 
done better occasionally to omit notes which 
only serve to mislead young students — e.g., 
on i. 377, totum falsa rations^ '' on entirely 
false grounds," which thus rudely stated is 
perplexing, and (in this passage) certainly 
not necessary, whatever may be thought of 
the various putdlels cited by Munro in defence 
of Mr. N. F. Howard's view. The same may be 
said of the note on eompto (i. 950), which is 
quite in its place in a learned commentary, 
but unseasonable in a school-book. There 
seems no reason why Henry's view of numen 
should be quoted twice (pp. 175, 205) ; nor 
is it possible that longa diei (i. 557) should 
be constructed together, or that it is the 
simplest theory of a difficult passage. For 
suppeditati (ii. 1162) I conjectured {Journal 
of Philology, vii. 259) suppetiati, which seems 
to have escaped the editor, but is very near 
the word of the MSB. Foterint (see p. 145) 
should hepoterunt. 

Mr. £el8ey's edition is a reprint of Munro's 
text, with notes on books i., iii., v., and an 
Introduction. The notes are mainly taken 
from Munro, interspersed with etymological 



theories, drawn generally from Yanifek or 
Eoby. The strong point of the book is its 
numerous and often interesting illustrations 
from modem scientific writers, though most 
EngUsh students will probably think these 
somewhat out of proportion to the rest of the 
commentary. Criticism in any real sense 
there is none, which is the more to be 
regretted that the American contribution of 
Mr. N. P. Howard to the better understand- 
ing of the text of Lucretius has received 
deserved praise from our EngUsh editor. At 
times Mr. Kelsey indulges his readers with 
what I must think superfluous information — 
e.g., on Iphigenia (p. 231), on pater aether 
(p. 245). I confess my ignorance of the term 
<^ bobolinks " on p. 264 ; and I cannot imagine 
how aran8X (p. 310) should be conceivable. 

E. Ellis. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

"THE EMPIBE OF THE HITTITES." 

London : April 3, 1886. 

Dr. Cheyne's note calls for a reply from me. 
He has several times recently referred publicly 
to what he calls his '^ friendly expostulation " 
with reference to my article in the British 
QuarUrly. That '' friendly expostulation " was 
a private contemptuous lett^ to the editor, 
in which he professed to speak of me, lenienUy, 
as an aged ionerioan missionary Uvinff at a dis- 
tance from centres of thought and study* And 
he added — ** All American scholars stUl think 
the Bible is equallv accurate in a f uU historical 
sense throughout. 

He admitted that his own information was not 
up to date, but he added — 

''A fair and generous writer would, I think, have 
added to his reference a remark that ICr. Gheyne 
could not have been acquainted with the latest 
discoveries, vol. zii. of the Eneydopasdia Britanniea 
having been issued in March 15th, 1881, with a 
notice that it had been somewhat delayed. He 
would also have mentioned that the article 
'Hittites' came forth in the list of articles, and 



was therefore necessarilv written long before pub< 
licatlon (in fact, upwards of a year).'' 

This *' friendly en)ostulation," which was 
certainly not intended for my eyes, reached me 
through the generous kindness of the editor. 
Bv the same medium, my reply, a x>ortion of 
which was as follows, reached Mr. Cheyne : 

''Mr. Oheyne thinks that had I been fair and 
generous I would have given a long account of how 
his article appeared in the Eneyelipaedia Britanniea 
to account for his ignorance. I had no right to 
assume that he was^^orant. I thought that when 
ICr. Cheyne, as a dergyman and commentator, 
assailed the accuracy of a Bible statement, he must 
have come to his conclusions with care. And I 
could only assume that when he published his 
views in the En«yeUpa$dia Britanniea he would 
have courage to stand by his statements. But is 
ICr. Cheyne now prepared to give this explanation 
on his own behsJf ? He would net give Moses and 
the prophets the benefit of the doubt, where he 
did not Know. Wfli he recant and rectify his rash 
statements now that I have drawn his attention to 
a stone ? Will he publish a note in future volumes 
of i^e Bneytiopaedia Britanniea, stating that he has 
changed his mind as to the accuracy of the Bible 
with reference to the Hittites f I shall be happy 
to add Mr. Chayne's explanations in the reprint of 
my article. 

<'I know you will excuse me if I take little 
notice of Mr. Oheyne's personalities. It is not a 
very high style of argument to state, as major 
prem. — * All American scholars still think that the 
Bible is equally accurate in a full historical sense 
throughout,* and then to assume [incorrectljr] that 
I am an ancient American missionary liring in 
some benighted place. It is curious that not- 
witfastandinff my disadvantages he does not chal- 
Imge a single fact which I have stated. 



'< Surely it would be an equallv fsir and geaetoiu 
method for Mr. Gheyne to treat his statements and 
mine on their merits without these suppositlQas 
And let me also add that it would be both fsix and 
generous to admit that the Bible is true until it ia 
proved false. It is not fair and it is not sdentiflc 
to scatter doubts where you are dmply ignorant. 

'* Need I say that I have not the shadow of ill 
feeling towards Mr. Cheyne. I shall be glad to 
meet him, or to correspond with him, bat I shall 
always defend an assailed Bible when I can do so." 

I trust Dr. Cheyne will excuse me for quoting 
somewhat extensively from a correspondence 
which he is in the habit of referring, espedally 
as the quotations meet pretty fully the 
assertions and assumptions in his present 
letter. 

He is good enough to say my views are "by 
no means diametrically opposed to his own," 
but he thinks his " reputation for caution and 
general accuracy '' should in some d yriori my 
neutralise my views when they have the mis- 
fortune to differ from his. 

His ''contribution to the general subject" 
consists of a boast and a prediction. The boast 
is, "I am not aware of any material point 
which I have to retract in my article.'* How, 
then, was I unfair and ungenerous for not 
apologising for the defects of ^ article ? The 
prediction is that it seems more probable that I 
shall have to withdraw my statements than 
that he will have to change his views of the 
''Hittites" of (Genesis. Now, unless this 
question is to be settled in Dr. Cheyne's d ^^mri 
way, it seems that probabilities point the other 
way. And, indeed, as appears above, Dr. 
Cheyne saw reason more than two years ago to 
modify his views with regard to the "Hittites 
of (Genesis." 

Dr. Cheyne is pleased to contrast his prin- 
ciples of Old Testament criticism with mine, of 
course without knowing ^vhat mine are. Bat 
on this point there need be no mystery. For 
the purposes of my book it is enough to assume 
that the Bible is a venerable old docoment 
which professes to deal with certain facts. 
These facts I assume to be true until ILare 
reason to doubt them, and on this principle I 
welcome every discovery and scrap of genuine 
evidence which add to the reasonable probability 
of the statements in the Bible. The Satur(iay 
Review, referring to the point at issue between 
Dr. Cheyne and me, fitly sums up the case 
thus: 

"Granting that the sacred writers were un- 
scrapulous, it would still be impossible to imagine 
why they should fill their early zeoords with tbe 
most matter-of-fact references to a purely im* 
aginary people. There is no nonsense that the 
professors of the Higher Criticism will not talk." 

I have nothing to do with Dr. Cheyne per- 
sonally. But Dr. Cheyne's articles in the 
Encyclopaedia Britanniea are public property, 
and he has no right to demand that I shall omit 
all references to his assertions. I venture to I 
say that such a demand was never made before j 
by .an author. Why should he make such a 
request, seeing he has nothing^ to alter ? It has 
been my aim not to misrepresent Dr. Cheyne*s 
statements, and in the second edition of my 
book, now in the press, I have softened a few 
phrases which I feared niig^ht give pain; bat 
until he formally withdrawn certain assertions 
discrediting Bible narratives I shall consider it 
my duty to confront his assertions by the 
ascertained facts of modem research. 

WnxiAK "Wright. 
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"THB MOUTH OF THE SWORD.' 

Oxfoid: April 11. 1SS3. 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, in a letter on " Win- 
di«(ch's Irish Texts,*' aiig^gests an illustra- 
te i for the expression, fS ghin chlaidiK 
*' jy the mouth of the a worn " from the 
Yergilian use of hatirire iot perfodert. 
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There is a closer parallel in the oommon 
Hebrew phrase, 3^0 ^P^ Hjn, " to smite 
with the edge (mouth, tig) of the sworcL" 
The figure is usually explained by Hebrew 
lezioographers at taken from the teeth, and the 
idea of biting or sharpness. The LXX. render 
by iv rriiueri l^^vi, the Vulgate by in oregladiu 
I would suggest that the Irish expression, 
occurring in the Togail Troi, and the Langea 
mac n-Uanig, is a Hebraism, introduoed into 
Irelaad through the Latin Bible. 

A. L. Mayhew. 



THE SPINAL OLOSSAKY. 

Cambridge : April 14, 1886. 

On account of Mr. Henry Sweet's language 
I must decline to reply to his letter in last 
Saturday's AoADEMT, or to any subsequent 
letters of his which he may feel disposed to 
indite. I will only say that, in my opinion, 
and in that of a good many others, 1 have 
amply and adequately proved, by my list of 
errors in the Aoademy of October 4 and Novem- 
ber 1, 1884, all that I have ever alleged, pri- 
vately or publidy, against Mr. Henry Sweef s 
Epinal Glossary. 

A more complete list of his mistakes, which 
I said in the Academy of November 15, 1884, 
I intended "to publish in pamphlet form," 
I mean to prepare and bring out at my ovm, 
not at Mr. SwBot's, convenience. 

J. H. Hessels. 



THE BUDDHIST MBS. AT OAMBBIDOE. 

St. AndzewB : April 9, 1886. 

With reference to a paragraph in your issue 
of April 4, containing a notice of Mr. BendaU's 
catalogue by Prof. Windisch, kindly allow me 
to disclaim the merit of having presented the 
Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. to the University 
Library at Cambridge. 

I merely collected the MSS.. which were 
purchased by Hob Cambridge University 
library. D. Weight. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



Hesr B. G. Teubveb, of Leipzig, announces 
the early publication of a work on the projec- 
tion of maps {Lehrbuch der Landkartenprofek- 
tir/nen) by Vr. Norbert Herz. The book will 
contain a complete exposition of the mathe- 
matical theory of the suoject, while at the same 
time it will be so arranged as to admit of being 
a^ed as a practical manual by those who possess 
only a rudimentary knowledge of geometry. 

Th£ Encyklopaedie dsr Naturwiasenachaften 

(Trewendt: Breslau.) continues to make pro- 

in^ss, and we have More us a new part of the 

-^■^logical Section, bringing us down to 

** Haliotis." The longest article in this part is 

one on the Gladalzeit, contributed by Dr. 

X^enck, of Mtinioh. It is satisfactory to note 

Xhat the writer is well acquainted with the work 

*^f Bof^liah geologists, and gives them due 

^:a«dtt for the part they have token in working 

^^^>ut the intricate problems of the Ice Age. 

Mr. H. T. Butlin, assistant-smrgeon to St. 

^Bartholomew's Hospital, has written a manual 

.-^Pon diseases of the tongue, which will be 

vs9ued early next month in Messrs. Cassell & 

^QipMany's ^'Series of Qinical Manuals for 

'^'Petitioners and Students of Medicine." 

^CtprreeOon, — The ornithological paper in the 
-^nMuHona of the Oumbenand Association, 
^yc ed in last week's Acadxicy, should have 
rf^ attributed to Hie Bev. H. A. Macpherson, 
^Oiirlisle. 



PEILOLOar NOTES. 

Hebb Teubfeb will publish shortly the first 
volume of a work by B. Bobrik, entitled Hora/z: 
Entdeokungen und Forschungen. The author 
claims to have made important discoveries with 
regard to the principles on which the poems of 
Horace have been arranged. 

The Boyal Stenographic Institute of Dresden 
has undertaken the publication of a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the MS. Psalter in 
Nciaa Tironianae, preserved in the ducal library 
at Wolf enbutteL The work will be edited by 
Dr. O. Lehmann, and will contain an intro- 
duction treating of the Wolfenbtittel MS., and 
the six otlier known copies of the Tironian 
Psalter. A transliteration of the text will also 
be ^ven, with notes indicating the passages in 
which it deviates from the readings of the 
Vulgate. 

The Bev. B. B. Warfield, of Alleghany, Pa., 
writes to say that the word **gc2low8" for 
braces, referred to by Mr. C. J. Lyall as the 
origin of the Hindustani gUea is quite common 
throughout the United States. Webster's Dic- 
tionary recognises this use of the word as a 
colloquialism. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Nsw Shaxsfsrb Socibtt.— (^rufoy, April 10.) 

Da. F. J. FuBNiYALL, Director, in the Ohair. — ^An 
old portrait, belonging to Mr. Mills, of Bond 
Street, and said to be Shakspere's, was exhibited, 
but its authenticity was rejected by the meeting. 
— ^Mr. Greenstreet's paper on ** Documents reLatinff 
to the Flavers at the Bed BnU, Qerkenwdl, and 
the Cockpit in Drury Lane, in the Time of James 
I." was taken as read, proofs being laid on the 
table. — ^Mr. F. A. MarHnall read a paper on an 
anonymous play in the Egerton MS. 1994 on 
Bichard 11., of which Mr. Halliwell-Fhilipps 
printed eleven copies In 1870. It is evident that 
this play was not the Bichard II. seen by Dr. 
Simon Forman, or the one played by " command " 
of the partisans of the Earl of Essex on tbe day 
before nis rebeUion. As the play ends with the 
murder of the Duke of Gloucester, who is through- 
out B^led Thomas of Woodstock, the events 
treated of were all before the period of Shakspere's 
plav. Mr. Marshall read an analysts of the plot, 
and some extracts from the play, and a list of 
some words and phrases conunon to Shakspere's 
Bichard 11. and this play. He also gave a metrical 
analysts of fLwe of the princli)al blank verse scenes, 
and a Ust of remarkable words and phrases occur- 
ring in the play. Mr. Marshall saia that the con- 
struction of the piece was of more than average 
merit, and though the language was deficient m 
poetic beauty, it was vigorous, dramatic, and to 
the purpose. He thought that the author was 
eithor an actor or one practically acquainted with 
the stage, and most probably a dramatist of some 
experience. He drew attention to the elaboration 
of the satire directed throughout the play against 
the fiscal oppressions of Bumardll., and suggested 
that the author might be looked for among those 
who were least favourably Inclined to Elizabeth's 

gDvemment. — ^Dr . FumivsJlridicnledMr. Halliwell- 
hHipps's assertion that the play was ** anterior to 
Shakspere's * Bichard H.,' and printed from a con- 
temporary MS.*' The MS. was rightiy declared by 
the Museum authorities to be after Shakspere's 
death, say 1625-45 as the range of its fifteen oifCer- 
ent plays ; and to suppose that a i>lay, in whose first 
few lines noblemen called for their *' coaches " (in- 
stead of their horses), was written before 1595 was 
too absurd. The writer had plainly modelled one 
scene on Osric and Hamlet, and had read at least 
<< Bichard II." and the '< Henry YI." called 
Shakspere's. The archaism of his language was 
designed. — ^The Bev. W. A. Harrison also exposed 
the absurdity of the statement that the play was 
before Shakspere's Bichard 11. He gave a series 
of parallel phrases and ideas which the writer of 
the Egerton MS. play had evldentiy borrowed or 
adapted from Shfucspere, chiefiy from '*Bidiaid 
n.,'' but also from other plays. As the First 
Folio was publi^ed in 1^23, the writer of the later 
"Bichard Il.*> ^^oJd easily get his material from 



that. — ^Mr. Marshall said he had been content at 
first not to express any opinion on the date of the 
play, but his own conviction was that its writer 
had borrowed from Shakspere, and not Shakspere 
from him. 

Antkbopoloozcal IirsTrruTB. — {Dmdojf, April 1^,) 

Prop. Flowbb, V.-P., in the Ohair.— Dr. J. G. 
Garson read a paper on '* The Inhabitants of 
Tierra del Fuero.^' Three tribes Inhabit the 
archipelago of Tierra delFuego: they are called 
the Cmas, who inhabit the Nortii and East shores, 
and resemble the Patagonians In bdng a tall race, 
chiefiy living by hunting, but supplementing their 
food with shell-fish and other marine animals; 
the Yahgans, who live on the shores of the Beagle 
Channel and Southern islands, and are a short 
stunted race, subsisting almost entirely on the 
products of the sea and birds; the Alaculoofs, 
who dwell in the Western islands, and are very 
similar to the Yahgans. These last two tribes and 
their characters were chieflr discussed, being better 
known to us. They lead a very degraded Ufe, 
wandering about from place to place, possess no 
houses, but construct shelters out of the branches 
of trees, and build canoes of bark. They wear very 
littie clothing of any kind. In stature they are 
short, the men averaging about five feet three 
inches, and the women about five feet. In the 
character of their skull and skeleton they resemble 
the other wild native tribes of America, but by 
isolation have assumed certain characters peculiar 
to themselves. The jpopulation of the Fuegian 
islands appears to be about three thousand. Much 
information is still required regarding these people 
and their social customs. The ostedogioal cha- 
racters of the Yahgans were pointed out and 
discussed. 
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Landaeape in Art he/ore Claude and Sahator. 
By Josiah Gilbert. (John Murray.) 

Fob a complete stady of the history of land- 
scape ari; it is not sufiGient to go back to the 
times of Glaude and Salvator, nor can the 
historian make a sound oommenoement even 
with the canvases of Titian and Giorgione. 
The landscape backgrounds of the Venetians 
presuppose those painted by their f oieronnerSi 
the artists of Flanders and TJmbria ; and the 
works of a Gbntile da Fabriano or a Jan van 
Eyck, in their turn, must be considered as a 
stage following a long series of earUer 
developments. Thus the historian's eye is 
carried continually backwards past the work 
of mediaeval miniaturists and Early-Christian 
mosaists to classical Roman and Hellenic 
paintings, and from them to the still earlier 
Assyrian and Egyptian wall-paintings, behind 
the twilight of which it is at length arrested 
by impenetrable night. 

The whole of this lengthy development 
Mr. Gilbert has set himself to sketch out in a 
volume of 442 pages. Nor has he been satis- 
fied with works of formative ari; alone, for, 
besideB a chapter sjpent upon a discussion of 
the general principles of art as applied to 
landscape, he devotes some fifty pages to 
'' Landscape in Literature," classical, mediae- 
val, and Oriental. It is scarcely necessary to 
state that this portion of the subject is treated 
very slightly, and that there are many 
points of detail which students of special 
periods of literature would gladly see cor- 
rected. For ourselves we shoidd be incUned 
to fall foul of the spirit of some of the 
author's remarks upon the poems of the 
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German MmnesingerB, whose range of sym- 
pathies was certainly both wider and deeper 
than Mr. Gilbert would lead his readers to 
suppose. With so large a subject, however, 
failures of this kind could not be avoided, and 
will be readily forgiven, where the sketch, as 
a whole, is the result of visibly careful and 
painstaking research. 

The chapter devoted to landiscape in ancient 
art does not add anything to the materials 
brought together by previous writers^ It is 
a brief and useful epitome of what is known. 
When, however, we come to the Early- 
Christian mosaics, the author's own investi- 
gations begin to make themselves felt. 
Students of art will, perhaps, be surprised to 
discover that trees, clouds, and cattle were 
still depicted by some of the workmen of this 
dark period with a remnant of feeling for 
naturalism; witness the mosaics in S. M. 
Maggiore at Bome and S. Yitale at Bavenna. 
About the landscape of the miniature painters 
throughout the Dark and Gotiiic ages, Mr. 
Gilbert gives but a fragmentary account. The 
subject is a large one, and deserves more 
attention than it has yet received. In certain 
parts of Europe, notably in Flanders, and to 
some extent also in England, the tendency 
towards observation of nature continually 
made itself manifest. The thorough inves- 
tigation, however, of the development of the 
art of miniature, of which landscape back- 
grounds form a part, would be the work of a 
lifetime, and the writer who is to undertake 
it has not yet announced his existence. 

With the Van Eycks and their followers in 
Planders and Brabant, landscape makes its 
first appearance as an important part of a 
large class of pictures. The materials for 
study become numerous, and at the same 
time easily accessible to a travelling student. 
From this point onwBrds Mr. Gilbert's work 
becomes increasingly tiiorough, original, and 
important. He has visited all the principal 
gaUeiies in Europe, note-book and sketch- 
book in hand. Everywhere his attention has 
been directed to the landscape background 
of a picture. He has not been attrad;ed by 
great names, or repelled by name« of little 
fame. As a result, his observations cast a 
strong side-light upon the whole history of 
art. Many famous artists are shown to be 
conventional in treatment of natural scenery ; 
while others^ whom we place in the second 
rank, are foimd to deserve consideration as 
originators in what was destined to become 
so important a field for the labour of future 
workers. The position of Jan van Eyck as a 
landscape painter has long been known and 
acknowledged, but the excellent and original 
backgrounds of Thierry Bouts* have by no 
means as yet received their due Bhta:e of 
recognition. Mr. Buskin savs that Claude 
was the first ''to set the sun in heaven"; but 
Bouts anticipated him. The full round orb 
of the setting sun diines from amidst a barred 
fretwoiic of elouds in the 8. Christofer panel 
at Munich. In Bouts's pictures the figures 
become smaller and the landscapes wider, 
already foretelling the advance which first 

* Mr. Gilbert wzongly names him Stuerbout. 
There were a familj of painters at Louyain named 
Stuerbout, but the town-painter Thieny was no 
connexion of tiiein. The names were confused 
together at a late date, and the confusion ou^ht 
not to be peipataated. 



Gheerardt David and then Joadiim de Fatenier 
were soon to carry on to further complete- 
ness. 

In the landscape of early Italian artists it 
iti noteworthy that Siena was in advance of 
Florence, (me at least of the backgroimds of 
Duccio shows a genuine feeling for nature; 
by Giotto, on the contrary, natural objects 
are quite conventionally treated. Mr. Gilbert 
notices (on Mr. Buskin's authority) an excep- 
tion among the frescoes at Avignon, but Giotto 
never was in that city, and the exception is 
no exception at all. In the works of Fra 
Angelico some advance may be traced, but 
Florence had to wait for Masaccio before her 
painters awoke to find that nature around 
them contains the same elements of majesty 
and pathos that manifest themselves in man.* 
Neither Filippo Lippi nor Botticelli cared 
much for landscape, fond though they were of 
flowers. But Alesso Baldovinetti (not men- 
tioned by Mr. Gilbert) is worthy of note for 
the success achieved by him in this line. 
Piero degli Franceschi, the ITmbrian, by his 
scientific achievements produced great effect 
upon his followers, and in the matter of land- 
scape this effect can be traced, especially in 
the works of Piero Pollaiuolo, Verrocchio, 
and Domenico Ghirlandajo. But it is in 
Umbria that genuine landscape feeling first 
produces a numerous class of pleasing works 
of art. The charming painter Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo (c. 1440-1520) was the first to clothe 
the hard landscape forms which had descended 
from Benozzo with the softness of atmosphere 
and the grace of nature. Pinturicchio and 
Perugino carried these charms to a higher 
point, infusing into them somewhat of Flemish 
brilliancy of colour. Mr. Gilbert does not 
iHing out this sequence with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, but the fact that all his remarks 
upon the actual pictures of the TJmbrian 
School are consistent with the historiccd facts 
of its development, though he does not seem 
to be distincUy aware of those facts, proves 
the honesty of his work, and gives us renewed 
confidence in him. He does not mention 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. 

In Baphael all influences meet in balanced 
harmony, and herein his greatness consists. 
The virtues of the men of Flanders and 
those developed in the valleys of Umbria are 
alike his. Mr. Gilbert shows skill in his 
analysis of Baphael's landscape, and enables 
his reader to trace with ease the various 
elements in it to which it owes its chann. 
Moreover, he gives the student power 
to distinguish between Peruginesque and 
Baphaelesque landscape. It is the more 
remarkable, therefore, that he should not 
have felt how impossible it would have been 
for Baphael, at any period of his life, to have 
painted the background of the Louvre 
** Apollo and Marsyas." 

Betuming to countries north of the Alps, 
the school of Cologne is remarkable for its 
lack of landscape feeling. It flourished as 
long as the gold-backgroimd lasted, but when 



* Mr. Gilbert (p. 190) is mistaken in considering 
the Uffizi portrait to be a likeness of Masaccio. ^ 
represents Filippino Lippi, as any one can see ^o 
will compare it with the face of Filippiao in the 
fresco painted by him in the Brancaoci chap^ 
Yasari is undoubtedly right when he says that one 
of the apostles in the '* Tribute Honej" fneco is 



that became unpopular it failed. It Colmai 
Martin Schongauer introduced the inflaence 
of Boger van der Weyden, and treated land- 
scape with skill ; but it is to Diirer and his 
foUowers that landscape art owes its greatest 
debt. Diirer's landscape studies deserye moie 
&me than, owing to their relative inacces- 
sibility, they are likely ever to acquire. la 
his engravings and woodcuts, landscape 
occupies an important position, and with his 
followers it became even more important. It 
is, therefore, to be regretted that Mr. Gfflbert 
has not devoted more attention to the prmts 
of this period. Such storehouses as the 
Weushmig and Tewrdanneh^ to mention no 
others, should have been more freely explored. 
Burgkmair's woodcuts are not so much is 
mentioned. With the paintings of the "Me 
masters," however, our author is conversant, 
and his remarks upon them are of mon 
importance because pictures are more diffi- 
cult of access than prints. He is right to 
estimate the landscape of Altdorfer Mghly, 
and those who have been struck by m 
Munich "Battle of Arbela" (as what lover 
of German art has not ?) will eagerly tnm to 
see whether the promise of that picture is 
elsewhere fulfilled, and they will not find Mr. 
Gilbert silent. 

It was late-awakening Yenice that gate 
the next great impulse to landscape art 
Giovanni Bellini and his followers took the 
traditions of the Flemish painters, and kid 
them upon a wider basis. Titian cast upon 
his canvasses the whole range of earth and 
heaven — still lagoon and craggy mountain, 
clear sky and lightning-riven cloud. Finally, 
Tintoret dashed in, as with the hand of 
a Zeus, his marveUoas dreams of a coun- 
try fit to be the home of giants. Then 
came the Carraoci and their fellows, and 
they, even in the days of the decline, main- 
tained some of the best traditions of their 
foreruimers in landscape. 

In the north the era of landscape paint- 
ing, pure and simple, was ushered in bj 
Bubens. His flight through the kingdom oi 
art was like the flight of a meteor, yet he 
came not unheralded. Mabuse, Lucas Tan 
Leyden, S(^oreel, and Piet^r Breughel vent 
before him and foretold his advent with moie 
or less distinctness, but when he appeared, 
clothed in the might of Tintoret, he oast all 
his fellows in the north hxc generations into 
the shade . 

We have said enough, we trust, to show 
that Mr. (Hlbert's volume is one which 
students of art history and lovers of landscape 
cannot afford to pass over. We hope that ft 
second edition will soon be called for, so 
that the author may be enabled to make 
several small corrections in matters of detail* 
the necessity for which he himself doubtless 
has already detected. An index of picture- 
galleries and a list of the pictures in them, 
referred to^ in the volume, is a sad omisaon. 
The book is illustrated vrith numerous wood- 
cuts of varying merit. Some are decidedly 
poor. The woodcut (No. 58) representing a 
bit of Memling's landsoape is unfortunately 
misleading, giving, as it does, the impi^on 
that before the year 1490 Kemling had al- 
ready introduced into landseape art that fan- 
tastic element of which Joaiohim de Pateziier 
was really the originator. 

W. IL OoirwAT. 
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THE DELACROIX AND BASTIJEN" 
LEPAGE EXHIBITIONS. 

The collection recently brought together, at the 
Ecole des Beanx Arts, of the wor£( of Eugene 
Delacroix has renewed the popularity and 
maintaioed the reputation of one of France's 
greatest painters. His triumph at the present 
moment must be counted the greater, because 
eTpjything whidi sayours of the romantUme of 
1S30 is for the time being at a discount in 
France, and the enthusiasm of the day, both in 
trt and Uterature, runs in a direction entirely 
opposed to that of the fiery impetuosities which 
were the fashion at the time of the greatpainter's 
prime. If literary France loves nearly as well, 
and understands better, the creations of Shak- 
spere, Qoethe, and Byron, which Delacroix 
loved to illustrate, or rather to paraphrase, 
artistic France has no longer much sympathy 
with the pictorial representation of such sub- 
jects, bat prefers, n^htly or wrongly, that 
Batnre should be consmted at first hand. But 
I>elacroix was miich more than a mere leader 
of the romantic movement; though .he was, 
among painters, the most ardent and the sin- 
cerest of the band. His aims were too noble 
and too wide, his art too much the spontaneous 
eLpnaaon of his peculiar genius, to be confined 
within such narrow limits ; and this, although 
bis nuuiner and choice of subjects were un- 
avoidably afiEected, and deeply a£Eected, by the 
cotward fashions of the tone. He drew his 
itspiration direct from nature even when his 
nhjects were borrowed, and thus transmuting 
and xe-oreating them, he made what his art 
toQidMd all his own. 

Yet, to no great artist is it more necessary 
to ezteod a large measure of indulgence than to 
Delacnnz. Among the many canvases ex- 
hibited are not a few which remind us forcibly 
of the famous apostrophe said to have been 
addressed to the painter by his airosant 
rinl and perseoutor, the groat Inflres : *' Mon- 
sienr ! le oessia est la probity de rart I " Such 
probity the most devoted admirers of Delacroix 
cumoi always daim for him. His art is, 
liowever, not to be characterised by a mere 
enomeration of bis technical merits and his not 
iafreqiient technical shortcominffs. His tem- 
perameot is in many respects alin to that of 
the great Yenetians of tiie sixteenth century. 
As regards colour and decorative eflioct, he 
sometames improaches Paolo Veronese; while 
in style and aim, and espedally in intense 
pathos and eamectness, and an exuberant 
power not always under perfect control, he 
daims stall closer kinship with a greater master 
—Tintoretto. Mav there not then be claimed 
fv him some of the idlowances, in matters of 
firnxfl^tsmanship and design, which we cannot 
avoid conceding to the great YenetlEuis, and, 
notwithstanding which, it is perl ecUy possible 
to enjoy to the full the true and noble qualities 
ui their aztP It is especially as a colourist 
that Delacroix may daun the first rank, and 
'hat not only as one who is cunning in the 
Apiuimg and hannonising of brilliant and con- 
xastingf hues, but, in the higher sense, that he 
baes his colour intelleotoally as a medium for 
jLpicasiji^ said emphasising the emotional 
Ifmentm ai his designs, bending it to serve 
is piirpoee» and not malans^ all dse sobservient 
3 its requirements. The uiow is a fairly com- 
pete one, though it contains too numerous 
f-petitiofiis and variations of the same subjects, 
rhich m noany cases might well have been 
pAred. Some of the painter's masterpieces 
r> not appear in the ooUeotion ; but fortunately 
^^«e are, for the most part, in the Louvre, 
'it^re they are easily available for comparison 



"Hh the collected works of the artist. Amons 
2«se are the famous "Massacre de Sdo'^; 
LA first soocess, the <* Dante et Yirgile"; 
cmI the tragio "Barque de Don Juan," in 



which the painter has exhibited, if possible, a 
greater dramatic x>ower, and, at the same 
time, a closer approximation to realistic truth 
than in any of his works. If to this enu- 
meration is added the painter's masterpiece 
in the branch of purely decorative art, the 
ceiling of the Salle d'ApoUon, the list is 
well nigh complete. Yet another important 
work — Uie "Assassination of the Bishop of 
li^ge," has quite recentiy been seen in Paris, 
but does not re-appear at the present exhibition. 
The brightest jewel of the collection is the 
" Entry of the Crusaders into Ck)nstantinople," 
lent by the Museum of Yersailles, but which, 
it is understood, will in future form part of the 
collection of the Louvre. For stupendous 
decorative effect and rolendour of colour, allied 
to dnunatio power, the work has perhaps no 
equal in modem art. In it the master has 
successfully measured swords with Yeronese 
himself, while revealing a force and pathetic 
power to which the latter seldom cared to 
attain. In another work of large dimensions, 
the " Marcus Aurelius on his death-bed, recom- 
mending to his ministers his son Gommodus," 
the painter has successfully met the classicists 
on their own ground, showing a dignity and a 
restraint in the expression of emotion which 
are the characteristics of the best classic art, 
and, at the same time, a truth and vivifying 
power beyond the reach of his rivals. Espe- 
cially admirable is the contrast between the 
serene dignity of the emperor, the shy, wild 
aspect of the youthful Gommodus, and the deep, 
yet composed, gnet of the bystanders. Less 
successful is the well-known "Medea In- 
furiated," showing the sorceress about to slay 
her two children — a work which, notwithstand- 
ing its incontestable energy and power, bears 
too unmistakably the impress of the period at 
which it was painted, and is consequentiy a 
trifie demodS in style. The "Two Fosoari," 
notwithstanding the weakness and conventional 
air of certain figures, produces a profoundly 
moving and dramatic eiSoot, The figure of the 
unhappy Doge, who, seated in [mute agony on 
his throne of state, turns away from the son 
who is about to suffer a renewal of torture for 
his sake, has a pathos almost too painful in its 
intensity. Among the smaller canvases may be 
cited two versions of the " Giaour and tiie 
Pacha" (1827 and 1835), both of extraordinary 
vivacity and brilliancy, and the beautiful 
" Education of Achilles," showing the Gentaur 
Ghiron galloping at full n>eed across a moun- 
tainous region, bearing on ids back the youthful 
hero, who, g^ded by him, discharges his 
arrows at a flight of birds in tiie distance. 

In the delineation of sacred subjects Dela- 
croix succeeds rather by means of the pathos of 
which he always has at conmiand, and of his 
suggestive power as a colourist and chiaros- 
cmist, than through any special aptitude for 
this branch of his art. A favourable specimen 
of his x>ower in this style is t'he small * ' Disciples 
at Binmaus," where the greater part of the 
effect produced is due to the beauty and singular 
fitness of the colouring. In this respect, it ahnost 
deserves a place besicfo Rembrandt s profoundly 
moving version of the same subject at the 
Louvre, to which, however, it does not otherwise 
bear any resemblance. 

The proceeds of the exhibition will be oon- 
tributea to the fund which is being raised for 
the erection of a statue in memory of the great 
artist. 

Between the art of Delaoroix, of heroic 
proportions, and aiming chieflv at dramatic 
effect and generalised truth, and that of Jules 
Bastien-Lepage, founded on minute observa- 
tion, and proceeding by delicate analysis, the 
ffulf is a wide cite* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^® ^^ 
mted young paizi^ $0 prematurely cut off is so 
absolutely sincetn bo l^^en and searching in 
oharaoterisatioQ ' ^, withal, so lull of palhos 



and sympathy with humaniiy, that it will 
surely last and maintain itself, to whatever com- 
parisons it may be exposed. It is strange that 
so many of the painter's critics should persis- 
tentiy have classed him among the " Impres- 
sionistes." In truth, Bastien-Lepage had little 
or nothing in common with that school, save 
that — choosing, as he chiefiy did, open-air sub- 
jects — he as a rule eschewed the artificial chiar- 
oscuro of the studio, and gave to his pictures 
the natural, even illumination of a mitigated 
daylight. The " Impressiomstes " are, rightly 
or wrongly, chiefly preoccupied with questions 
conoemine the colour and quality of light and 
shadow, we perpetuating of fleeting " impres- 
sions " — ^in fact, the general outward physi- 
ognomy of an individual or a scene. He, on the 
ouier hismd, seeks to solve problems of life and 
character, to dive into the recesses of the 
human soul, and to evidenoe in his works, 
even the most repellent in outward form, 
the deep sympathy with which he is filled. 
To attain these ends all methods were 
good to him; but, even from a technical 
point of view, he had little in common with 
the school with which he hai| been oonf otmded, 
and on the rare occasions on which he has 
sought CO appropriate their manner he has not 
been particularly successful. Unlike Jean 
Fran9ou Millet and our own Frederick Walker, 
it was not the type but the individual that 
interested Bastien-Lepage. He saw the peasant, 
not as an emblem of suffering humanity, but 
m each case a distinct human being, whom he 
had known and loved, and whom he sought to 
show to usas he appesfed to him. It was pro- 
bablvto the art of Gustave Gourbet that he 
owed most, though, while he lacks the breadth 
and massive power of the former master, there 
is never found in his works, however sternly 
realistic, the element of coarseness and con- 
scious brutality which often disfigures the in 
many respects noble art of Gourbet. Bastien- 
Lepage has, in rigorously following out his 
system, too persistently abjured the elements 
of harmony and beauty both of form and 
colour, though many of his earHer studies 
show how he could have excelled in ideal sub- 
jects; and some of his portraits— especially 
those of Sarah Benihardt and of his brother, 
E. Bastien-Lepage — reveal him to us as a 
colourist of exquisite refinement. All that the 
painter produced during his short life of thirty- 
six years — oil paintings, water-colours, fusains, 
etdungs — ^is here coUected, with the exception 
of the much-discussed "Jeanne d'Arc," which 
it was found impossible to obtain from the 
United States. 

The greater number of the works collected 
have within recent years been seen in England, 
either at the (}rosvenor Gallery or at private 
exhibitions, so that a detailed notice of them is 
scarcely necessary. Again, the Denner-like 
minutcmess of execution of the "Portrait de 
mon Grand-pdre," aUied to tiie subtlest cha- 
racterisation, astonishes ; again, the preter- 
natural ugliness of the pair of portraits, " Mes 
Parents," repels, and yet is not without a 
singfular fascination arising from the absolute 
truth of the delineation. The "B^colte des 
pommes de terre," which, it is believed, has 
not been seen in London, is a simple and 
perfectly fttithful transcription of an everyday 
scene. Two peasant girls in a field, which un- 
dulates almost to the horizon, are gathering 
potatoes into sacks under a grey doudysky. 
The whole picture is pervaded by an atmosphere 
of peace and buoyancy not common in the 
artist's works. In the "Pdre Jacques" and 
the "Mendiant," we compare two tjrpes of 
green old age, the former suggesting a past full 
of honesty and love, the latter bearing evidence 
of astut«iess and vice. In both cases, these 
remarkable studies lose much through the 
eccentricity and inappropriatenees of we set- 
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ttng, ''L'Amonr au Village" is an idyl of 
ezquiaite freshnees, showing two young vil- 
lagers whom the dawning passion renders 
yet more timid and awkwara tnan before, but 
whose simple gaucherie is supremely touch- 
ing. ''Les Foins*' — the choice somewhat 
strangely made by the Louvre amon^ the 
painter's works— is the most unpleasant, if one 
of the most powerful of the artist's productions, 
physical ugUness and angularity of line are 
nere push^ to their ex^me limits; yet an 
effect, powerful of its kind, is certainly realised. 
It is, however, above all as a portrait painter 
that Bastien-Lepage is pre-eminent, and here 
his supremacy cannot be gainsaid. In his 
portraits on a small scale — ^manv of them 
masterpieces — ^he shows some of the best 
qualities of Holbein and Olouet — a firmness and 
freedom of drawine, combined with exquisite 
precision and finish, and a subtle and un- 
exaggerated power of characterisation which 
no modem portrait painter has surpassed. To 
the '* Sarah Bernhardt " he has imparted just 
the super-subtie, exdtU air of the original; 
and the extreme refinement of the colouring — 
a veritable harmony in white of every shade — 
makes the painter's meaning additionally dear. 
In the "madame Juliet Drouef a most 
pathetic picture of refined and inteUectual old 
age is presented ; in the portrait of the artist's 
brother a type of the keenly intelligent sym- 
pathetic howrgeois is rendered to perfection ; in 
the representation of the poet and novellist, 
'' Andrl Theuriet," the painter shows us, as it 
were, the keen, eager intellect and hifhly- 
strung nerves of the creative artist laid bare. 
Strangely enough, in tiie x>ortrait of '* H.B.H. 
the Prince of l/l^es," the evident aim of which 
is to suggest the portraits of Holbein, the 
painter has in reality approadied far less nearly 
to the nobler elements of the style of the 
great master than in the portraits just cited. 
He has succeeded only in presenting a some- 
what affacted pastiche of the manner of his 
prototype, to which he has this time failed to 
impart the life and character so well within 
his grasp. On the other hand, the '*M. 
Aiidneux" and "Albert Wolff" are, in their 
different ways, perfect living types of the keen- 
witted Parisian. Claude Phtllips. 



CORBEaPONDENCB. 

BOMAN ASCHAEGLOOY. 

Boulogne : Mazoh SI, 18B6. 
A QOOD Boman Handbook for the classical 
student was much wanted to supplement tiie 
ordinary guide-books of Murray, Badeker, 
Bradshaw, &c. ; and Mr. Bum has done a useful 
thing in writing his Old Rome, But, as errors 
in the work of so distinguished a scholar are adl 
the more danfferons, I have taken the liberty 
to point out what appear to me to be such. 

And, first, as to the burning question of the 
site of the Capitoline temple. On this, Mr. 
Bum gives no decided oxnmon of Mb own ; but, 
at p. 98, he quotes that of Herr Jordan in a 
manner leaving the impression that he asrees 
with it, and retains his former view. Jordan's 
conclusion is that the ruins discovered on the 
OaffaTelli height belong to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitoiinus. He admits that he cannot 
reconcile the ground plan of the remains with 
Dionysius's description of the Capitoline. The 
longest sides of the remains measure 74 metres, 
the shortest 51, being a difference of 23 metres, 
or more than 75 f^, thus foraung a very 
decided oblong. (Capitol, Forum, &c., S. 54, 
ff. Of. Idem. Topographie der Stadt Rom,) 
Dionysius made the dmerence of the sides only 
15 feet, which thus formed very nearly a square, 
and he says the front faced the south, whilst 
the front of the remains faces tiie south-east. 
Jordan says that the square measure of the 



oblong remains very nearly agrees with that of 
the square described by Dionysius. But, as he 
very naturally doubts whether such a mode of 
reasoning may satisfy the question, he adopts 
the bolder course of asserting, d la Becker, that 
Dionysius committed two gross blunders — one 
in the measurement, the other in the orienta- 
tion, of the temple ! 

Even then, however, he has misgivings ; as 
well he might. For he goes on, thirdly, 
to adduce passages from ancient and medieval 
writers, which he thinks may serve to support 
a view which he had already described as incon- 
trovertibly settled by the remains. These pas- 
sages have been canvassed over and over again. 
It would be too long to discuss them here, and 
the reader who would see a refutation of them 
is referred to the Prefatory remarks in the 
second edition of my City of Rome (Bell & Sons, 
1883], and to the article <'Boma" in Dr. 
Smitn's Dictionary of Ancient Geography, I 
will here only adduce three passa^ from 
ancient authors, the evidence of which is not 
inferential, but direct, and in my opinion, at 
least, decisive. 

Oicero (2>e Rep, ii. 6) says that the Gauls 
attacked the Arx. The attack was made from 
the Porta Oarmentalis (Liv. v. 47^, which lay 
at the southern foot of the hiU. Tne southern 
hei gh t, therefore, was the Arx. 

When the Fabii were going out to Veil they 
passed first the Oapitof, then the Arc, and 
quitted Bome by the Porta OarmentaUs (liv. 
ii. 49). Thus, they must have crossed the 
Forum from north to south, and the first object 
they pass is the Oapitol, on the northern 
hdght. 

Festus (p. 347, MiiUer), speaking of the site of 
the Temple of Ooncord, says, ' * ubi nunc est aedes 
Ooncordiae, inter Oapitolium et Forum." Here, 
"OapitoUum" must be taken in its restricted 
sense, and not as denoting the whole hiU, which 
would give no definition at all, being equally 
applicable to any temple on the OUvus. The 
temple of Ooncord was on the northern part of 
the OUvus ; consequentiy the Oapitol was o^ the 
northern height. And in fact the remains of 
the temple are under the church of Aracdi. 

I submit that tiiese passages, and several 
more mij^ht be adduced, are conclusive. But 
if any three passages, or even one, of equal 
weight can be cited on the other side, I 
will admit that there may be room for doubt. 
It may be added in confirmation of what has 
been said that the foundations of the Jupiter 
Temple, built in the Tarquinian times, must have 
been in the Etruscan style ; but the remains on 
the Oaffifcrelli height are not (Bosa, Annali del 
IngtitutOy 1865, p. 385). G^gorovius also was 
of opinion that tiiey did not belong to the Oapi- 
toline (Stadt Rom,, B. iv., S. 442, Anm. 1877). 

At p. 2 of the Handbook, "Mr, Bum b&jb 
that ** the Servian walls were the only fortifica- 
tions erected to protect Bome for more than 
800 years, from the time of Servius down to 
that of AureHan." But this fortification is 
immediatelv demolished by a statement taken 
from Strabo " that the absence of fortifica- 
tions round Bome was to be accounted for by 
the native spirit of the Bomans, which was to 
defend their walls by their men, and not their 
men by their walls ; " which, it is added, is 
evidently full of meaning. I must confess that 
I fail to understand the meanine. A widl is a 
fortification, and Strabo, who cbes not usually 
talk absolute nonsense, says nothing about 
the absence of one (v. 3, p. 231); though 
he says that • other fortifications were 
wanted. And I am. of Becker's opinion 
UUfm. Alterthum»r, 1« Theil, 8. 183) that 
Strabo's ethical refiection, instead of being fuU 
of meaning, is '*etwas unuberlegt," seeing 
that just in Bome*s heroic period wails were not 
despised. 

It is said in the same page : ** Of the*earlier 



Bepublican period of Boman history there are 
no monumental ruins ; " and this is aoeonnted 
for by the dislike of a Bepublican govermxieiit 
to require forced labour. 

The natural inference from this statement isthat 
not only are there no ruins of that period, but also 
that no buildings ever existed capable of leavrng 
ruins. Yet, at p. 57, we learn that the remains 
of a large ancient building, tiie Tabulariiun. 
*' date from the republican times of Bome, and 
are almost the only relics of that era." Again, 
we are told, p. 39, that the original basement d 
the Temple of Oastor is still to be seen. That 
temple was founded B.o. 494. To these remains, 
mentioned by Mr. Bum himself, may be 
added the foundations of the temples of Satnm 
and Ooncord, dedicated during the Bepubhc 
These were large buildings. A stiU larger one, 
that of Juno Moneta, about as large as the 
Oapitoline, belongs to the same period ; and 
others might be mentioned. These boildmgs 
must have required much labour, and doubtlMi 
it was forced labour. For how much soever 
the republican Bomans may have disliked being 
compelled to labour themselves, they held in 
bondage a vast number of slaves to do their 
dir^ and disagreeable work. 

Mr. Bum does not think that the basreliefB 
on the marble slabs found in the Fomm in 1872 
are of much use in determining objects on it (p. 
43 «e^.). I must confess that I am of a different 
opimon. The temples of Ooncord and Satora, 
and the Basilica Jmia are unmistakable. It is 
also^ in the highest degree probable that tb« 
Ouria Hostilia, the Janus Bifrons, and the 
Basilica Aemilia are represented, as I have 
endeavoured to show in the Preface before 
cited (p. xxix., eeq,). And I am g^ to find 
from Mr. Bum that Big. Bririo, with whose 
opinion I was not previously aoqptinted, agrees 
with me about the Basilica AfttniliR, 

According to "Mx, Bum, these slabs were not 
sculptured &ter than the first year of Hadrian, 
and commemorate a public benefaction oi some 
emperor, probably Trajan or Hadrian. It 
would have been smgular that Hadrian should 
commemorate such a benefaction in the vei? 
first year of his reign. But, in fact, Mr. Bun 
himself shows that it oould not have been 
Hadrian. For he relates, at p. 91, on the 
authority of Spartianus, how it was in Hit 
Forum of Trajan that Hadrian burnt the hst oi 
his debtors. 

Nor is it a more happy conjecture that Trajal 
is the emperor represented. The archaeologist) 
cited by Mr. Bum rightly describe the temple 
on the Olivus as showing between them « 
arch of the Tabularium. Now, in the time o 
Trajan this arch would have been hidden^ 
the temple of Vespasian. The temples shovj 
in the relief are those of Saturn and Goncorf 
and the gap between them was filled at a h>t 
epodh tDBJOL the sculptures by the temple jm 
mentioned. I am, therefore, of opinion tlV 
they were executed in the time of Augustas, < 
his successor, and that Augustus is the empefi 
represented. 

I need notice only one more point ahoi 
Trajan's Forum and ooliimn. The inscripti^ 
on the base of the column states the intentil 
of it thus : *' ad dedarandnm quantae altitndiii 
mons et locus tanftis operijous sit egestofl 
On this Mr. Bum observes (p. 86) : I 

** There is no need to interpret this, as some wiitx 
have done, to mean that the ground on the M 
where the colunm stands had previously been I 
high as the top of the column. Sudi an inteiT^ 
tation seems mghly improbable. The view talB 
by Becker and Brocchi is more tenable, that i 
words allude to the cutting away of the Qoii^ 
hill, which was steep and inacoesaiUe before, 
was sloped away to a point on the side of the 
as high as the top of the ooltimn. Brocchi*fl ' 
logicil obierrations have made it almost ce 
that the grotmd has not been out away to any | 
depth between the two hiUs." 
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On this I will observe that there is not 

merely a need, but a necessity, so to interpret 

the woids of the inscription. Egestua does not 

meftn "sloped away," but " carried away," or 

" oat" And this interpretation is confirmed by 

Dion GasdllS : wcurrhs yiip rou xo»piov iK€irov hptivov 

iwrof, mW(ncai^ff rwrovror tffov b kI»v &y((rxc< 

(Izriii. 16). It requires all the audacity 

of a Becker to misinterpret these two plain 

texts, and I should hardly have thought that 

anybody would venture to follow him. The 

erecting of a magnificent column merely to 

show that the Quirinal had been '' sloped away" 

a few feet would have been a gross absurdity. 

Again, how does Mr. Bum construe the woras 

"tantis operibus"? Surely they must^ mean 

Tnjan*B magnificent forum; for the sloping off 

a few feet of the Quirinal could hurdly be 

characterised as *'tanta opera," such great 

works. The ridge between the Gapitoline and 

Qniiinal was no doubt previously a steep one ; 

but it was not inaccessible, there being a 

thoroughfare over it to the Porta Batumena and 

TiaFlaminia (see Parker, Architectwral History 

of Borne, p. 84). As will presently be shown, 

the ridge might have been as high as the Piazza 

del Campidoglio, to which there is now an easy 

straight ascent on the western side. Geolo^ 

does wonders nowadays, but here affords only 

almost certain proof, wnile the inscription g^ves 

one^tttte certam. 

''The top of the colunm," says Mr. Bum, 

"ii only six feet lower than the level of the Villa 
ildobrandini on the top of the Quirinal, and two 
feet higher than the Piazza di AraceH If, there- 
fore, at any time the site of Trajan's forum was as 
high as tiie column, it must have formed a ridge 
between the Gapitoline and Quirinal hills higher 

thim the Capitoune and very nearly as high as the 

QoniDal." 

The Piazza di Araceli is at the foot of the 
Gapitoline, and how the column can be only 
two feet higher passes comprehension. I can 
only conjecture that Mr. Bum has confounded 
that Piazza with the Piazza del Campidoglio, 
which latter may asree with his statement. 
The Villa Aldobrandini is 130 feet hieh, the 
Church of Araoeli 151 feet, the Quirinalbeing a 
lower >iill than the Gapitoline. Under these 
conditions, to prove that a ridge level with the 
top of the column could be higher than the 
CapitoUne and only "nearly as high" as the 
Qniiinal, seems not to me to come within the 
range of practical topography. 

Thomas Henby Dyeb. 
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TUiHAirn. 

Liverpool : April 11, 1886. 

In his letter in the Academy of April 11, my 

friend Mr. Howorth, I am ffladto see, takes the 

same view of iliese people as I have done since the 

discovery of the altars naming them. As I was 

the fijTst to give a reading of the inscriptions 

'January 30, 1864, before tne Newcastle Society 

of AxLtiqaaries), Mr. Howorth's ideas are the 

more w&Laable. In the Archaeologia Aeliana 

(vol. X.9 p. 155), and in a paper in the Bulletin 

KpigrcLphique (March, 1884, p. 151) I have dis- 

tzn<^y stated that I considered the TuihcmU to 

be the same as the Tvhantii or Tubantea named 

by Tacitus, Ptolemy, Naasarius, and Strabo. 

The points which Mr, Haverfidd raises are, 

hovrerrer, wery interesting, and are such as to 

rtquire some considerable amount of study 

before they can be properly answered. 

W. Thompson "Watkin. 



XOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Hr. Satives Williams has painted for the 
Koyal Academy a Spanish picture which will 
interest many of us. It is called '* An Inter- 
fnptio)!! to the Dance "; but contains no more of 
incident than is necessary for the natural 
giroupiiig of several figures. The musician at 



an informal little x>arty — got up by some merry 
Spanish gentle-people one happy day about the 
year 1812 — ^has broken one of the strings of his 
guitar, and some of the dancers press round 
him to watch him replace it. He is a middle- 
aged, grizzled, anxious man. The on-lookers 
are fair to see : one of them buxom and blonde, 
the others buxom and brunette. In the right 
hand distance an arch-looking ffirl — olive- 
sldnned, dark-haired — is occupied with her 
love. To the left a table is charged with some 
frueal and elegant refreshment ; oranges glow, 
and red wine sparkles in the fflass vessel placed 
on the silver- white tablecloth. The picture — 
which must certainly be one of the most expres- 
sive thus far wrought hj the artist — ^is painted 
in a light key. There is nothing in it darker 
than burnt umber, which stands — and with its 
surroundings stands excellently well — ^f or the 
black hair of the richest coloureci brunette. Mr. 
Haynes Williams is finishing for the Qrosvenor 
Ghetllery a smaller picture with a very piquant 
theme, and already brilliant in effect. It 
represents a chapel near the Bull King, where 
picadors and matadors kneel to be sprinkled 
with holy water, for blessing and protection, 
ere they trust themselves to the doubtful mercies 
of the arena. 

Next week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge will sell by auction the collection of 
engravings and etchings formed by the late 
Mr. W. B. Scott. The catalogue coiitains more 
than eight hundred numbers, and includes 
eighteen original drawings by William Blake, 
besides examples of every period and school of 
engraving from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. 

The Delfi^roix Exhibition in Paris is the sub- 
ject of articles in VArt (April 1), and the cur- 
rent number of the Gazette des Beaux-arts, 
M. Eugene Ydron is the author of the article 
in the former, and M, Andr^ Michel of that in 
the latter, which is illustrated by numerous 
facsimiles of the artist's sketches. The unpub- 
lished correspondence of the pasteiliste De la 
Tour is l^e subject of a second and last article 
in the Gazette, by M. J. -J. Guiffrey, well and 
abundantly illustrated. In another article 
M. Paul Mantz treats the interesting French 
picture of the fifteenth century recently pre- 
sented by M. Bancel to the Louvre. In his 
opinion it is wrongly attributed to Jehan 
Perrlal, and its title of *'Les Piangailles de 
Charles YHI. et d'Anne de Bretagne " is equally 
erroneous. 

The first article in the Zeitschriftfur Bildende 
Kunst is consecrated to a memoir of the late 
and much regretted young sculptor Carl 
Schliiter, by Max. Lehns, illustrated by a por- 
trait, a photograph of his elegant '*Hirten- 
knabe," and woodcuts of other of his works. A 
charming etching by Otto Seltzer, after a snowy 
landscape by An^^ust Fink, appears in the same 
number. The most important Pftper in the 
KunstgewerhebUxtt is by Atoxander Schnutgen on 
Sifridus, a (German goldsmith of the thirteenth 
century. 

Messrs. GfoupiL & Co. (Boussod, Yaladon & 
Co.) will eiddbit in their galleries in Bond 
Street, on Saturday next, the first series of M. 
Edouard D^taille's drawings and sketches de- 
signed to illustrate UArvSe fram^xse^ a work 
they have in progress. The first outlay on this 
publication, it is estimated, will exceed thirty 
thousand pounds. The book will be issued in 
sixteen peurts, and in three forms — i.e., copies 
numbered 1 to 100 on Japanese paper, 2,400 frs. 
each; 101 to 300 on "papier de HoUande," 
1,200 frs. each; and an ordinary edition on 
" papier v^lin," at 800 frs. per copy. 



The Annual ;gxhihition of Ecclesiastical Art 
will take ploQ^ ^ usual during the Church 
Congress whi^ jg to be held this year in the 



diocese of Winchester, at Portsmouth (on South- 
sea Common), and from the historic weidth of 
the diocese it is expected that the loan collec- 
tion will be more than usually interesting. 
Many of the leading church furnishers, em- 
broiderers, silversmiths, and ^lass-painten will 
be represented, and educational works and 
appliances will also be included in the exhibi- 
tion. The loans will embrace goldsmiths* and 
silversmiths* work, ancient and modem, and 
ecclesiastical metal-work in general, embroi- 
dery, needlework, tapestry, wood and ivory 
carving, ecclesiastical furniture, paintings, 
drawings, architectural designs for churches 
and schools, photographs, books, and MSS., 
and other obiects of archaeological interest 
belonging to uie churches of the diocese. The 
collection of disused communion plate is always 
a special feature of the exhibition. Contributors 
to the loan collection are requested to send 
particulars of any proposed exhibit to the 
manager of the exhibition, Mr. John Hart, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Mb. MEin)0ZA, of King Street, St. James's, 
will open in his gallery, on Monday next, a small 
collection of selected pictures by English and 
Foreign artists, which will include Sir. S. E. 
Waller's " 'Twixt Love and Duty,** and three 
important examples by the late Hans Makart. 

The costume ball of the Boyal Institute of 
Painters in Water-colours is to be preceded by 
a *' Masque of Painters,** representing cele- 
brated artists and contemporary eminent cha- 
racters, embracing the period from Pericles to 
Sir Joshua BeynoTds, divided into six groups, 
viz., Greece, arranged by 1^. SacheverefCoke ; 
Italy, by Mr. Walter Crane; Germany, by 
Messrs. J. D. Linton and W. Bendy Sadler ; 
France and Spain, by Mr. E. Caton Woodville ; 
Holland, by Messrs. E. A. Abbey andT. Walter 
Wilson; England, bv Messrs. Seymour Lucas 
and Chas. Green. The whole will be described 
in verses written by Mr. Edmund W. Gt)sse 
and spoken by Mr. J. Forbes Bobertson as 
chorus. 

THE STAGE. 

Now that Dr. Westland Marston*s new comedy, 
full of literary excellence and delicate charac- 
terisation, has been removed from the play-bills 
of the Vaudeville, there is Httie to chronicle but 
a succession of revivals. There is a revival at 
the Princess's, a revival is spoken of at the 
Haymarket, and there are already two revivals 
at the St. James's. Not one of tiiem demands 
many words. The '* Junius ** of the late Lord 
Lytton had but a short career in Oxford Street, 
and we shall be amused to know if its author's 
son, who is skilled in chivalrous defence though 
scarcely in as chivalrous attack, will maintain 
that the failure is due to a plentiful omission 
of supper to the Higher Criticism. At the St. 
James's, where it was made manifest that very 
peculiar ability indeed is now-a-days required 
to make of " As You like It " a puty as wel- 
come on the stage as in the study, the *' Queen's 
Shilling** has Men revived, and likewise " A 
Quiet Kubber.** Thus, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
and Mr. Hare are provided with parts in which 
they are beheld advantageously, and more than 
one agreeable person who appeared in the 
Shaksperian comedy is no more seen. At the 
Haymarket, where the really excellent perform- 
ance of " Masks and Faces *' is not having a long 
run, it is proposed by Mr. Bancroft, vmo has 
never failed to be prudent, to revive " Ours." 
*'Ours'* is not omy an engaging comedy of 
maimers, it is not only a comedy by T. W. 
Bobertson, it is a comedy in which the note of 
Patriotism, sometimes almost as attractive to 
humanity as even the note of Love, is struck with 
a firm touch. It is immensely Apropos, and we 
foresee that it will be performed with the utmos^ 
prosperity in the dark shadow of these days. 
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Ukdbb the ftuspices of the Browiung Society 
and the Kew Shakspere Society perf ormaxxoes 
of "A Blot in the 'Scutcheon" and of the 
'< Comedy of Eirors'* will be giyen at St. 
George's Hall, on May 2, by the members of 
the inrmg Dramatic Club. FreUminary per- 
formances of both pieces will be given for a 
charitable purpose on Thuzsday, April 30, at 
the same place. 



MU8IO. 

RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Johana 8d>ast%an Bach. By Philipp ^dtta, 
translated by Clara Bell, and J. A. FoUer 
Maitland. VoL 3. (NoTello, Ewer, & Co.) 
The first and second volumes of this important 

ftubUcation have been noticed in these columns, 
t only remains for us to aay a few words 
about the contents of this third and last 
volume. It commences with an account of 
the disputes between Bach and J. A. Emesti, 
the new rectorX1735) of the Thomasschule ; 
each in trying to show his authority somewhat 
exceeded it. Spitta detects in ihia quarrel ; the 
beginning of the division which sprang up 
between music and learning in Qermany. In 
chapter ii. there is an elaborate account of the 
great Mass in B minor. Bach was a sturdy 
Protestant, but the form of worship iu the 
principal churdiies of Leipzig remained nearly 
allied to that of the Catholics. Detached por- 
tions of the Mass were performed at different 
times in the churches of St. Nicholas and St. 
Thomas, during Bach's life-time. Herr Spitta, 
who waxes eloquent in writing about this work, 
declares that, if all others were lost, it *' would 
witness to the artist's greatness with the 
weight of a divine revelation." The list of the 
works produced by the indefatigable cantor 
during the last fifteen years of his life is of the 
highest interest, for, besides the Mass, it indudes 
the English Suites, the Partitas, the second 
part of the Wohltempeiirte Clavier, the con- 
certos for one or more claviers, and some of the 
great organ preludes and fugues. BadoL fre- 
quently made musical excursions. ^The two 
most important, however, were the visit to 
Dresden in 1717, where he met with the French 
organist Marchand, and the famous visits 
to Potsdam and Berlin, of which latter 
we have a full account in this volume. 
The great musician, the bicentenarv of whose 
birth has just been celebrated with pomp in 
England and Germany, died in 1750, and was 
buried in St. Thomas's Churchyard, Leipzig, but 
the exact spot cannot now be determined. 
TTity second w^e died two years later in an alms- 
house, and the place of her burial is also un- 
known. Bach uved and worked for more than 
a quarter of a century in Leipzig, and yet he 
seems to have been forgotten as soon as the 
breath was out of his body. The volume includes 
an Appendix containing much valuable matter, 
and that most useful ^ust of a big book, an 
Index. The translation is good: we note this 
with pleasure, as formerly we had a little fault 
to find. Messrs. Novello & Co. deserve the 
thanks of musicians for this English version of 
a work full of patient research, interesting 
detail and valuable criticism. 

Historyof Piano/<nrte Music. By J. C. Fill- 
more. Edited by Bidley Prentice. (Son- 
nenschein.) This Httle book contains not 
only notices of the music of the great 
musicians, but also sketches of their Uves. 
These sketches are necessarily brief, and, as^a 
rule, exact. The dates of Weber's and of Schu- 
bert's death and of Rheinberger's birth are, 
however, incorrect. The author, an American, 
wrote for Americans ; but Mr. Prentice, know- 
ing of no work covering exactly the same 
ground, is anzious that Tftnglish musicians 
should become acquainted with it. There are 
interesting desoriptioaa of the clavichord and 



the harpsichord, of the development of music, 
and of the great eras of pianoforte music Mr. 
FiUmore is quite right when he lays stress on 
the emotioniu character of Beethoven's music, 
and also when he tells us that the Bonn master 
" took his art seriously" ; but in so doing he 
discovers that he is becoming unfair to Haydn 
and Mozart — ^to say nothmg of Bach and 
Handel— and on p. 68 he says — "Not indeed 
that the music of either Haydn or Mozart is 
frivolous or shallow ; far from it.' ' Qui B'^excuse^ 
B^accuse. Again, composers have many moods. 
The author speaks of Beethoven with '* bleed- 
ing hands and lacerated knees " climbing moun- 
tain steeps, and of Schubert "singing and 
making melody with the spontaneity and 
ecstatic joy of a bird in June." But Beethoven 
had moments of ecstatic joy, and Schubert 
was often a mournful nightingsle. What does 
Mr. I^llmore mean by saying that Chopin 
"drew a large part of his inspiration from 
Bach"? Mendelssohn and Schumann, yes; 
but scarcely Chopin. Speaking of Bach reminds 
us of an extraordinary statement on p. 38 to 
the effect that " the three movements of Bach's 
concertos are all in the same key." Mr. B. 
Prentice has wisely contributed a notice of 
" our beloved Stemdale Bennett " omitted by 
the author. He might also have ventured, we 
think, to add Mdme. Schumann's name to the 
Ust of living pianistes of note. 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Part 
XX. Edited, by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 

?>Tacmillan. ) This part brings us into the letter 
; so the work is nearly ended. We may, how- 
ever, expect a long appendix, as many impor- 
tant names have been omitted. The present 
part contains some very interesting articles, as, 
for example, "Tonic Sol-fa," "Tuning," 
" Variations," and " Verdi." The writer of the 
one on Tonal Fugue tells us that the great 
masters never wrote fugpies, merely "dry 
exhibitions of learning and ingenuiinr." In our 
opinion, however, a few of Bach's fugues, 
Mozart's fugue for strings in C minor, and 
Beethoven's at the end of op. 106 are very 
clever, but very dry. Under the name " Toma- 
sini" notices are given of Luigi Tomasini, the 
celebrated violinist of Prince Esterhazy, and of 
his two sons Luig^ and Anton. The article is 
signed C. F. P., Ihe initials of the writer of 
the great life of Haydn, If the accounts of 
the two sons, Luigi and Anton, in the Dic- 
tionary be compared with the account of the 
one son, Luigi Anton, in the Biography, it will 
be difficiilt to understand how both can be 
from the same pen : they are hopelessly contra- 
dictory. The article ** Variations " bears the 
weil-lmown signature C. H. H. P. It is most 
ably written. It occupies about 27 columns, but 
nevertheless seems short. There is one state- 
ment in it about which we would say a word. 
In Kuhnau's Suite in E minor, the Courante is 
a complete variation of the preceding Alle- 
mande, and this is spoken ox as "a curious 
andimuBual experiment." But Spitta, in his 
life of Badbi, tells us that Suite composers before 
Bach were in the habit of "working out the 
Courante on the lines of the Allemande." In 
Bach there are traces of this, and still more so 
in Handel. The Courante in the G minor Suite 
of the Second Collection is really a variation of 
the preceding Allemande. We thick Bach's 
Sarabanda con Partite in C major, with its basso 
ostinato, its melodic, and its structural treat- 
ment, deserved notice in preference to the 
theme and variations in A minor. Surely 
too much is made of Beethoven's playing 
off his Concerto in C in C sharp in the 
article "Transposition"; besides, in the pre- 
ceding page under article " TransposLog Instru- 
ments," such a change of key is spoken of as a 
simple matter. Under " Tutti*" Mozart's ninth 
Concerto in E flat might have been mentioned, f 
^ that work Mozart introduces the piano | 



already in the second bar, quite an exception 
to the long tuttis with which his other con- 
certos commence. Of BerUoz's opera ^'Les 
Troyens," we are told that Ihe first part is in 
MS., but the second pubUshed in pianoforte 
score. According to Pougin, however, Chou- 
dens has published both parts in vocal soore. 
There is some mistake in the date of birth of 
the popular composer Tosti. He is sent to school 
at the age of thirty-one, and is mentioned as 
"the young pupil." The article "Verdi" is 
particularly interesting ; part of it is the com- 
poser's own narrative. At the dose the writer 
of the article, G. M., tells us how Wagner Med 
and how Verdi succeeded. The one aimed high, 
the other low. For our part we prefer Wagner's 
" failures " to Verdi's good fortunes. 

Richard Wagner. Par Paul Lindau. Tradnit 
en Frangais par J. Weber. (Paris: Hinridwn 
et Cie.) This book is a collection of articles 
written for various newspapers by Heir P. 
Lindau, the well- known dramatic critic. The 
first one, on the production of "Tannhiinser" 
at Paris in 1861, is exceedingly interesting. The 
writer gives a clear and apparently impartial 
account of the failure of the ox>era. According 
to him the real cause of the fiasco was "la 
transplantation d'lme plante germanique sur 
le sol gaulois." The oescriptions of the per- 
formances of Wagner's later works at Bayieuth 
and at Berlin are lively and amusing. The 
translation into French is very good. The 
opinions expressed by M. liindau must be re- 
ceived with caution. He fibids much to admire 
in Wagner, but longs f or a " joyeux arrangeur" 
to cut down the four sections of the " Bing dcs 
Nibelungen " and turn them into one reasoc- 
able opera. If Mr. Lindau could find anyone 
willing to undertake this task, that individual 
might as well be commissioned to reduce to 
ordinary compass the choral symphony, an^I 
cut out some of the " longueurs " from Beet- 
hoven's last quartets. J. S. Shedukk. 



MUSIC NOTES. 
Herb H. FBAionE announces the eleventh 
season of the Richter Concerts. There wilL K'. 
as usual, nine concerts : the fibrst on April .)i> 
Six of Beethoven's symphonies are promist^M 
and besides, many standard classical works 
and some important Wagner excerpts. The 
scheme does not as yet present much in the way 
of novelty: only an Overture by Mr. E. 
d'Albert, Liszt's Fifth Rhapsodic, and t«o 
numbers from the composer's •* C^ristus " art» 
announced. Engliah music will be represenUl 
by Mr. C. V. Stanford's " Elegiac Ode," whkh 
will be heard for the Erst time m London. 
During the coming week the Richter orcheatri 
wiU appear at Nottingham, Liverpool, LeoiLs 
Manchester, Sheffield and Oxford. The expeu'^a I 
connected with such an undertaking must be 1 
heavy, and therefore it ia to be hoped that 
Herr Richter will everywhere be able t«t 
command the success whioh he deserves. 

Thb Bicentenary Handel Festival wiU ha^ 
held at the Crystal Balace on June 22, 24» ant 
26, the general rehearsal taking plaoe on t' 
19th. The principal solo vooabsta announce 
are Mesdames Albani and Yalleria, Patey an 
Trebelli, and Messrs. Lloyd, Mims, Hantley an 
Foli. The orchestra and ohorus will nuni' 
about 4,000, and this mixsica] army will ha 
as its conunander-in-chief Mr. A. Mann^ 
The " Messiah " will be given on the Mon<Uy, 
and "Israel" on the Friday. For Wedncs(l;iyi 
the " Selection " day, we are promised u Doula 
Concerto, discovered by Mr. Rockstro antoii 
the Handel autographs at Buddngham Palat-e 
A second novelty is a Sonata for vidin. ^V 
are glad to note that some works are mention 
to be given ' * without additions. ' ' Wo sincei e^; 
hope iSiat, as far as possible, Mr. M^mns will, 
aUthe works performed* sUok to Handel's tex 
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BATURDAT, APRIL 26, 1886. 
No. 677, New 8me9. 

Tn Sdiiob cannoi undertake to retwrn^ er 
to eerreeptmd with the writers ofy rejected 
mmuwripL 

It is partieularly requested that all hmnese 
Utters regarding the supply of the paper^ 
j'c., may be addressed to the Publuhxr, «uI 
not to the Editob. 



LITERATURE. 

GUnaveril; or, The Metamorpliofles. A Poem 
in Six Books. By the Earl of Lytton. 
Book I. (John Murray.) 

¥e sign our names in this periodical, and 
therefore, waiving all pretence of omniscience 
or finality, and speaking only of my own first 
impression, I may say at once that this strikes 
me as the freshest, the strongest, the most 
varied and entertaining volume of new verse 
I have ever had occasion to review. It has 
not the kind of technical excellence that we 
expect from our greatest living poets. In 
fonn it might be described as amateurish — the 
vork of a man who is not a poet by profes- 
■on and with his whole heart and strength. 
An ear accustomed to the elaborate metrical 
perfection of Lord Tennyson or Mr. Swin- 
inme encounters mamy a shock in the course 
of penual. Many of the stanzas might be 
written out as prose and no reader would 
diworer that they had ever been intended 
for Terse. The rhymes, when we attend 
to them, are often bad enough to make us 
shudder. But then we need not attend to 
them. The matter is interesting enough to 
dirert our attention from them. The poem, 
if poem it may be called — and this is a dis- 
potable point, to enter upon which would be 
to revive a very old controversy — has the dis- 
cnreive freshness and force of extremely 
brilliant conversation. Whatever it may lack 
technically as a work of art, however loose 
ind sprawling and uncertain at times in ez- 
preaaioin, it has life and movement, abundance 
of " go," something of the fulness of life that 
v^e find in the writers of the earlier part of 
this century in the heat of the revolt against 
the careful and stately measure of eighteenth- 
century verse. It may possibly prove to be 
>n epoch-making book. It is almost certain 
to have many imitators. To make a tolerable 
appearance in the stanza of Don Juan is not 
<&fficalt for a moderate metrician, and the 
loose general plan lends itself naturally to the 
heterogeneous culture and disquisitive spirit 
of the present generation. Poets imbued 
^th the spirit of &e age could not easily find 
m organ ot expression more exactly suited to 
them. Therefore, it is not impossible that 
Qanj thinkers and humourists, with more or 
|es8 knack of verse, may follow Lord Lytton 
ui adopting this vehicle for revealing tiiem- 
lelvee and their opinions to the world; and 
^ong the crowd our generation may possiblj 
M the heaven-sent genius for whom it is 
^ting 88 an exponent, if this is not Lord 
f'ytton himself. To judge from this first 
"xtalnient, his lordship, though qualified to 
^ good service as a pioneer, is too one-sided, 
^ not quite powerful enough to show the 
*^ age and body of the time its form and 
P'QHare. But we must wait for the finished 



work. Thus far at least it is a very interest- 
ing production, full of life and character. 

The root-incident in the story, the starting- 
point of future complications, has never, so 
far as I know, appeiured in such an exalted 
literary position before. It is one of the 
common-places of the circus-clown and the 
low comedian to jest about children getting 
mixed up in the washing, to the subsequent 
confusion of their respective identities. In 
I Lord Lytton's story this accident happens to 
the infant sons of an Engfish peer and a 
German Lutheran parson, and it has evidently 
given him no littie trouble to tell with 
becoming dignity and delicacy how the mis- 
chance happened. A slight discrepancy 
between the first stanza and the seventeenth — 
a discrepancy which recalls the famous descrip- 
tion of a battle-field as resounding with ** the 
shrieks of the dying and the groans of the 
dead " — ^is indicative of the poet's difficulties, 
and probably means that he recast the opening 
more than once. It was not an easy matter 
to show in short compass the weaving of the 
knot of circumstances that brought such an 
extraordinary exchange of personiJities within 
the range of possibility, and we read on for 
some time with a certam feeling of perplexity 
as to what the poet would be at. The 
meaning is conveyed with such indirectness 
that many readers are certain to miss it alto- 
gether ; and it is not till we reach the thirty- 
seventh stanza that dim and wondering sus- 
picion of the poet's daring humour changes 
mto the full light of conviction. 

^' Haphazard, that ecoentric humoniist, 
The patron of adventoreB, noee in air, 

Wandm the world where'er his whim may list. 
And, without knocking, enters everywhere. 

Ko man can either summon or xesiflt 
His intervention ; bat with patience xaze 

All sorts of complications he scents out, 

Either to solve, or else to bring about." 



A stupid, sullen, lazy (German nurse is the 
minister of Haphazard on this occasion, and a 
scene of distracting excitement that drives the 
doctor into a frenzy is his opportunity. After 
the stanza quoted above, the story gets out of 
the thicket of the difficult introduction, and 
moves along with briskness and rapidity. 
Prof. Edelwrath — gentie, learned, childlike, 
the friend of Lady Glenaveril's family, and 
her deeply-devoted admirer — ^is very liappily 
sketched. 

" xLzn. 

" For in this hospitable German mind 
Together dwelt ideas old and new. 

ThoBe undistaibed diBturbers of mankind, 
That men and nations, for their prey, pursue, 

From Greece, Judaea, Egypt, Borne, and Ind, 
GoUeoted here, were aU exposed to view. 

Like wild beasts in a zoologic van. 

Without the risk of injury to man. 



Of those innumerable spoons that keep hot 
The storm in Modem Europe's social tea-pot.'* 

With quick dispatch all the introductory 

characters are cleared off the stage, and the 

gentle professor, whom the poet handles very 

lovingly, is left alone with the two orphans 

whose lots in life have been so curiously 

interchanged.^ The poet evidentiy believes 

in that hereditary transmission of which his 

own writing furnishes a striking illustration. 

The line of Glenaveril is haunted by a strange 

fatality — 

«*A1', 
As if the victims of some weird command, 
Had oome to violent deaths by sea or land." 

This destiny was rooted in their disposition. 

" What are accidents ? 
A causeless accident there cannot be. 

And what excludes transmitted influence 
From such a series ? Character is fate ; 
Men's dispositions do their dooms dictate." 

Haphazard (though by a strange freak it has 
put the pastor's son in the place of the heir 
of the house of Glenaveril) cannot change 
character ; and the unconscious supplanter is 
of feeble body, mild, gentle, thoughtful, self- 
sacrificing, as his humble and pious ancestors 
had been. The other inherits the bold, reck- 
less, generous disposition which had brought 
so many Glenavenls to a violent end. Both 
families are satisfied with the eccentric 
humourist's interchange. The widowed Lady 
Glenaveril, who dies before her supposed son 
reaches manhood, is pleased to see his gentle 
disposition, because it encourages her to hope 
that he may escape his father's fate. On the 
other hand, the stem Lutheran maiden aunt, 
whose obstinate, unyielding resolution gives 
the poet opportimity for some of his shrewdest 
refiections, rejoices in the boy that has been 
vouchsafed to her care as a miracle— 



«< 



XLIV. 

" Homer, Gautama, Moses, Zoroaster, 

Oonversed with him in their own tongue. His 
brow. 
Bald, pale, and pure, seemed modelled by a master 

In polidied ivory ; and like the glow 
Of veiled lamps lit in nms of alabaster, 
Benevolence and wisdom shone bcdow 
So soft, that In thcdr light voung Love might sigh, 
' Oonld I grow old, as he looks so would I.' 

"XLV. 



u 



He had contrived to reconcile the dead 
Even in their de^t^^'®^^^ Without demur, 

His heart wore Xio^ the White Eose, now the Red, 
On equal t^^ ^th York and Lancaster. 

Peloponnesiau ?*^itic8 lid read 
As if th<^^|K>^ new »a the last stir 



'* An infant Samson, bom to lead the van 

Of Israel to battle, undisBiayed 

In these bad days when Faith herselTs afraid." 

Mistress Miiller, however, also dies before 
her charge reaches manhood, and the close 
friendship between the two young men and 
the self-sacrificing, unworldly temper of the 
young Lord Glenaveril, work out results at 
variance with her hopes for the future of 
Emanuel as a piUar of the Lutheran church. 
Emanuel, though he honestly and sturdily 
studies for the church in accordance with his 
aunt's wishes, tastes the delights of sport at 
Glenaveril Castte, and, the nature of ms race 
coming out in him, hunts and stalks the stag, 
and wins from the gillies the admiration 
which they cannot give to the puny bearer of 
the title. Where the story breaks ofp, 
Emanuel has consented, at his friend's urgent 
request, to suspend his theological career and 
mdce a tour of the world; and Ivor, who 
feels uneasy under the burden of his great- 
ness, has persuaded him to a temporary 
exchange of names and designations. Thus 
Fate, as embodied in character, scores a point 
against Haphazard in the battle between 
these two rulers of human destiny. The first 
« metamorphosis " is the doing of the one; 
the second of the other. This seems to be 
the significance of the sub-title of the 
poem. 

It will be seen from this sketch of the plan 
of the poem that it afPords Lord Lytton 
abundant opportunity for bringing into verse 
his accumiUated stores of wit and wisdom^ 
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;md exhibiting to the fall his '' criticiam of 
life/' In the third canto, d propos of young 
Lord Olenaveiil's entrance into the House of 
Lords, he takes opportunity also for more 
Jpersonal critieism of his friends and opponents. 
This political episode will doubtless attract 
more gensral notice than any other portion of 
the present instalment of the poem. Looked 
at from a purely literary point of view, and 
trithout reference to their party spirit, these 
sketches must be pronounced to be the best of 
the kind that have been done in verso since 
the late Lord Lytton published St Stephen* s. 
The son, however, is not quite equal to' the 
father : the father was at least as brilliant, 
and his judgment was much more evenly 
balanced. Liberals will probably say of the 
present Lord Lytton's lamentations over his 
coimtr^, that his heart is evidently more in 
this kmd of riietoric than in the practical 
bnauieBs of statesmanship, and that his powers 
are much better suited for it. 

"W. MlKTO. 



UJUpei of Ethioal Theory. By James Har- 
tinean. (Oxford : Gliffendon Press.) 

The first thing to remark about this book is 
its unnecessary prolixity. The great ethical 
writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, almost without an exception, confined 
themselves to brief and lucid expositions of 
their several theories, nor is there any reason, 
unless the moralist descends to a minute dis- 
cussion of particular classes of acts, why he 
should trespass at any length on the time of his 
reader. The phenomena of morals are familiar ; 
the views of previous writers are now pretty 
generally known ; and it ought not to be a 
matter of much difficulty, when an author has 
once firmly grasped his own method of ex- 
planation, to expound it within a reasonably 
short compass and in fairlv intelligible terms. 
But long books are now the fashion, and Dr. 
Martineau appears to have aimed at expamsion 
rather than compression. Kor has the book, 
I think, gained in clearness by this process. 
The numerous obiter dicta and the constant 
references to other authors impede the march 
of the argument, and often render it necessary 
to turn back over some pages in order to 
detect the exact point which the writer is 
endeavouring to make. At the same time, 
when we bear in mind that it is the habit of 
the day to look on obscurity as of the essence 
of philosophy. Dr. Martineau's style may be 
regarded as fairly lucid, and, though he is not 
a very systematic writer, he is always read- 
able and sometimes even eloquent. 

The object of the work seems to be 
to brin^ Dr. Martineau's own theory of 
morals mto comparison and contrast with 
the more typical examples of rival systems. 
His main division of ethical systems 
is into psychological and unpsychological, 
and the classioal reader, as he turns over the 
pages, will soon be startled at finding that in 
correspondence with the words " Unpsycho- 
logical Theories " on the left page, occurs the 
word " Plato '' on the right. As Plato's cata- 
logue of the virtues, and, therefore, the 
simple theory of ethics which satisfied him, 
is based on the threefold division of the human 
''Soul," the selection of his name, in this 
oonnectioni seems sofflcientiy paradoxical. 
Baty as it might be contended that, in the 



case of Plato, the psychological theory of the 
virtues is crossed by the metaphysical theory 
of the *' Idea of the Qood" (the applications 
of which, however, it may be observed, are of 
the most practical character), this mode of 
classifying the ancient philosophers does not 
seem to attain its full measure of paradox, till 
we find Aristotle relegated to the same cate- 
gory. Now Aristotie's Ethics (which, though 
furnishing the key to all subsequent systems 
of morals, is most strangely, and, as it seems 
to me, on most inadequate grounds, passed 
over altogether, without description or dis- 
cussion) is almost exclusively based on psycho- 
logical considerations. With the exception of 
portions of the books on Justice and Friend- 
ship, the burden of it, throughout, is the 
relation of the Emotions to the Eeason, and 
the necessity, in order to the attainment of 
human well-being, of developing, in due pro- 
portion to one another, the several pairts of 
man's complex nature. Whence then this 
curious paradox? It is best to allow Dr. 
Martineau to ofier an explanation in his own 
words: 

'*We obtain the leading division of ethical 
systems, by referring to the generating idea or 
method out of which they spring. If the 
primary assumptions are taken from within, 
and yott proceed by light of self-knowledge to 
interpret what is objective, you have a psycho- 
lo^cial system of Ethics. Invert the procedure, 
ai^ you have an unpsycholoeical system. This 
mav be of two kinds, accoimng as you begin 
with assuming real, eternal, intellectual entities, 
and thence descend into the human world ; or 
only phenomena and their laws. If the former, 
you have a metaphysical ; if the latter, a physical 
system of Morals. ... It is curious that psycho- 
logical ethics are altogether peculiar to Christen- 
dmn, [The italics are Dr. Martineau's own.] 
Of the various anterior doctrines, much as they 
concerned themselves with the true ideal of 
conduct and character, there is not one which 
seeks its first principles in human consdousness, 
and endeavours thence to determine the moral 
position of man in the universe." 

The explanation, I venture to suggest, hardly 
removes, or even softens, the original paradox, 
when we recollect that the leading idea in 
the moral systems of both Plato and Aristotle 
is the subordination, in the truly developed 
man, of the emotions to the reason, and the 
due co-ordination of the various parts of his 
nature with reference to its proper end, that 
end being for the individual, in his individual 
as distinct from his political capacity, the 
assimilation of the human nature to the divine 
and its consequent elevation above the material 
and merely animal world. With reference to 
his assertion on this last point, the '^ moral 
position of man in the universe," it occurs to 
ask whether Dr. Martineau can, by any possi- 
bility, have ever read the Thoughts of Marcus 
AureUus. 

The fact is that Dr. Martineau's main 
object in this book is to advance and defend 
two theses, the infallibility of '' Conscience " 
and the ultimate identification of Ethics with 
EeHgion, and, possessed with these ideas, it 
is not unnatural that he shoidd misconceive 
the significance of systems which do not 
embody his favourite theories. But it may 
be pertinent to remark that he would find as 
much difficulty in detecting the theory of the 
infallibility of ''Conscience" (which he adopts, 
with certain modifications, from Bishop Butler) 
in the teaching of Christ and His apostles. 



or in the earlier writings of CSiristtamfy, as 
in the ''unpsychological theories" of fkbo 
amd Aristotie. 

But it is time to state, and I will do it 
with all the brevity possible, Dr. Martineatf s 
own theory, which he baptises with the curious 
and original name " Idio-psychological." It 
is so called, in order to distingaish it from 
" Hetero-psychological " theories, a tem of 
reproach, apparently intended to cover all 
systems wluch attempt to analyse, as dis- 
tinct from describing, the moral sentiments. 
The Hetero-psychological theories are clasii- 
fied as Hedonist, sub-divided into Utili- 
tarian Hedonism and Hedonism with EtdIo- 
tion ; Dianoetic, represented by Cudvoitii, 
Clarke, and Price ; and ^Esthetic, repreaeDted 
by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. I m&y 
remark, in passing, that the objectiTe test 
of action adopted by the two last-oamed 
authors (HutchesOn actually anticipated the 
Benthamite formula, as embodied in its 
earlier statement, " the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number ") seems to me not 
antagonistic to, as it seems to Dr. Martineau, 
but complementary of their theory of a 
"moral sense." The " Idio-psychological" 
School appears to include, in addition to the 
author, two writers who, in many respects, 
are widely different, so different indeed that 
it seems difficult to bring them under the 
same category, Butler and Kant. The 
author's presentation of his own theory may 
be briefly summarised as follows. " It w 
persons exclusively, and not things^ that we 
approve or condemn," or, in other words, 
" what we judge is always the inner spring 
of an action, as distinguished from its outward 
operation." Amongst these " inner springs 
or "natural principles," "we are sensible of 
a graduated scale of excellenc»y quite distinct 
from the order of their intensity, and ir- 
respective of the range of their external 
effects " ; it is in the recognition of this fact 
that "the whole ground of ethical procediire 
consists." These uiner npiings of action 
may be definitively arranged according to an 
ascending order of worth, the three highe< 
places being taken by "11. Primary Affec- 
tions, Parental and Social, with (approxi- 
mately) Generosity and Gratitude; !'-• 
Primary Affection of Compassion ; 13. Primary 
Sentiment of Reverence." In the lo^^ 
grades occur the Love of Ease, the Appetites, 
the Love of Gain, Love of Power, Love of 
Culture, &c. Now it seems to be contended 
that, whenever any two of these principles are 
in collision, we ought invariably to follow that 
which stands higher in the moral scale, irres- 
pectively of the intensity of the two feelings 
or the results likely to follow from their 
gratiflcation. The Love of Culture, for in- 
stance, ought always to give way to the 
Feeling of Compassion, however great might 
be the advantage to oneself of gratifying the 
former and however slight the disadvantage 
to others of frustrating the latter. And, 
similarly, even with the social feelings of 
Generosity and Gratitude. Thus, it seems to 
follow that I ought not to send a present to 
my greatest bene&ctor, or to a public body foi 
a public object, if the carriage of it is likely. 
in the slightest degree, to over-tax the strength 
of the porters or horses that convey it- 
" Every action," we are told, " is rights which, 
in presence of a lower prinoiplei follows a 
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lugber ; every action is forong^ which, in pre- 
sence of a higher principle, follows a lower." 
How, it will naturally be asked, do we ascer- 
tain this moral gradation of our motives? 
The answer is, by means of "Conscience." 
'' The sensibility of the mind to the gradations 
of this scale is precisely what we call eon- 
teimce ; — the knowledge toith one^a self of the 
letter and tcoree,^^ " Conscience is the critical 
perception we have of the relative authority 
of our several principles of action." And the 
decisions of Conscience, when it is directed to 
the same objects, are uniform, and, therefore, 
of course, absolute and infallible. But here 
there comes in an important difference between 



the popular theory of conscience, as repre- 
•ented by and usually derived from Bishop 
Batler, and the more complex theory pro- 
pounded by Dr. Martineau. " Conscience," 
vith the latter, does not pronounce on an 
action considered in itself, but always has in 
view two terms of a comparison. And so it is 
that uniformity of judgment is consistent 
with apparent discrepancy. Thus, if I com- 
pare act A with act B, I may say that A is 
wrong, but, if the reader compares it with C, 
he may say, with equal truth, that it is right. 

" One voice declares a given thing to be ' right,' 
another to be 'wrong'; meaning no mo]:% 
than that in the first case it is superior to one 
sobetitate, — in the second, that it is inferior to 
another. Of no moral activity can the worth 
be detennined without conceiving what would 
fte be there ; and, unless this conception be 
identical in the thoughts of two advocates, they 
deal with differing problems under semblance 



theory must suffice. In the first place, can 
we, in our moral judgments, separate alto- 
gether the agents and the acts, the intentions 
and the effects ? We certainly do not approve 
of an act as a moral act, unless it be dictated 
by a good intention. But, on the other hand, 
suppose a man, with ever so good intepttions, 
were to go on for long performing acts 
attended with evil consequences, we should 
probably soon cease to approve of him, and 
might even come strongly to disapprove of 
him. The fact is that the consequences of 



of an infallible conscience (of which it would 
be very curious to trace the history— com- 
paratively a recent one) revived in a specious 
form. Men in general, and even cultivated 
men, are usually reluctant to exercise their 
reason on matters of moral conduct, and the 
assurance that they need only reier to an 
infallible oracle within, by consecrating their 
prejudices, affords a welcome excuse for 
mental indolence, while it acts as one of the 
main obstacles to the determination of a 



of the same name. 



Thus the facts that 



a part only of the moral scale is present to 
particular persons, and to different persons not 
the same part, readily explain the divergences 
of ethical judgment, without compromising in 
die least the uniformity of mored conception 
throughout the human race." 

To complete this brief account of the '' Idio- 
psychological " system, it is desirable to state, 
in the author's own words, the place which 
he assigns, in morals, to the consideration 
of the consequences of actions. 

" Is there no room, I may be asked, in morals 
for the oomputation of pleasurable and painful 
meeqiienoes at all? Undoubtedly there is: 
ta two ways. First, the computation is already 
'^ore or less involved in the preference of this 
or that spring of action ; for, in proportion as 
the springs of action are self-conscious, they 
contemplate their own effects, and judgment 
upon them is included in our judgment on the 
<hspo8ition. [This is, surely, a very large 
admisnon.] Secondly, when the principle of 
action has been selected, to the exclusion of 
all competitors, the problem may still be in- 
determinate ; because, under the given external 
conditions, tiie very same principle may express 
and satisfy itself in various methods; the 
benevolence, for example, which in one man is 
foolish and defeats itself, in another is wise 
and acoomplishes its ends. The choice of 
meana by which to carry out the workings of 
a spring of conduct can be made only by con- 
sideration, of oonsequenoes. . . . Thus, in the 
solution of all ethiciu problems, we have suc- 
cessive recourse to two distinct rules : viz., the 
Canon of Principles, which gives the true Moral 
mt^rion tot determining the right of the case ; 
and then, the Canon of Conseqttences, which gives 
the Bati4mal criterion for determining its wisdom. 
The former suffices for the estimate of Character ; 
but, for the estimate of Conduct, must be sup- 
plemented by the latter." 



settled code of ethical principles and the de- 
his acts would give evidence of stupidity or I duction from those principles of improved 
obstinacy, and we should quite rightly blame rules of practice, 
him for these intellectual defects which, it 
being in his power to cure, he neglected to 
cure. And this consideration will show how 
valuable the habit of tracing consequences 
may be in forming the character and im- 
proving the springs of action themselves, as 
well as in shaping the individual acts. 

As to the graduated scale of excellence in 
the motives, even if we grant that the list is 
rightly arranged, can we say, without in- 
volving ourselves in paradoxical consequences, 
that we ought always to prefer the higher of 
two motives, without any regard to their 
relative intensity or the effects which are 
likely to result from them? Is there, for 
instance, no such case possible as a conflict 
between the pleasure or advantage of others 
and a disproportionate injury to oneself, when 
a rational self-regard or even self-respect 
would impose upon us the duty of preferring 
our own good to that of others ? Or may not 
small claims on our compassion yield to great 
opportunities of promoting the general good 
or even of self -improvement ? Surely, the 
conduct of life would be a much easier matter 
than it is, if we could always act, to 



our 



interest in 
The bttzest outline of a oritioism of this I or the 



satisfaction, on so simple a rule as that 
which Br. Martineau proposes. And, if 
Society at large were to agree to act uniformly 
in strict accordance with this graduated scale 
of excellence among motives, it occurs to one 
to ask how long would it continue to subsist ? 
The theory of Conscience here presented, 
however ingenious it may be, and apparently 
capable of reconciling the supposed uniformity 
with the observed divergency of our ethical 
judgments, is really subject to the same 
difficulties which attend all attempts to invest 
the moral faculty, by whatever name it may 
be called, with an absolute and infallible cha- 
racter. It may be true (and I think is true) 
that every act which we denominate as moral 
implies a conflict of motives, and a choice 
between at least two alternative courses of 
conduct. But surely two men, equally con- 
scientious, with exactly the same alternative 
before them, may solve the problem differently. 
Else, what is the signiflcance of such terms 
as ''casuistry," or ''doubtful cases of con- 
science," or "conflicting duties," andtheHke, 
which express very real and very serious ex- 
periences in the lives of many men ? At any 
rate, if Dr. Martineau's theory is true, the 
same man, who is clearly conscious of the two 
conflicting motives, or tiie two rival courses 
of conduct, daimiBg his allegiance, ought 
never to have aixy difficulty in arriving at a 
moral decision. ;3ut is this the case ? And, 
if not, is JDr. ^^^fineau's theory true to facts ? 
It is not ^xii^\e^ipn%i to those who take an 
th«i ^irrcw of either the theory 



The author is generally conspicuous for his 
fairness to other opinions and his courtesy to 
rival theorists. I am sorry to have to notice 
one conspicuous exception, in which he con- 
trasts, totidem verbis, ' ' Christian and Utilitarian 
ethics." This word Utilitarian heis now be- 
come a mere term of abuse, and is made to 
cover. so many systems, from the selfish theory 
of Hobbes to any theory which claims the right 
to reason on matters of conduct, that it has 
ceased to be of any service for the purposes of 
designation, and ought to be discarded by 
philosophical writers altogether. But a term 
which, in its historical acceptation, can be 
applied to the systems of such writers as Bacon, 
Cumberland, Locke, Berkeley, Hutcheson, and 
Paley, systems which by their authors were 
regarded as not only compatible with but as 
including and expressing the teaching of the 
New Testament, can hardly, without some 
latent paradox, be employed as the antithesis 
of Christian. Till writers on morals will cease 
to avail themselves of language of this kind, 
for the purpose of prejudicing the views of 
their opponents, and promoting their own, 
there seems to be no prospect of arriving at 
any common agreement, or even diminishing 
the present amount of disagreement, on the 
foundations of ethics. 

Though I have had to criticise Dr. Marti- 
neau's work somewhat severely, I cannot dis- 
miss it without paying a tribute to its literary 
form and the moral fervour with which it 
not infrequently glows. Ko one can rise 
from it without an admiration for the author's 
character, and many will derive from it addi- 
tional impulses to right conduct. But it is, 
I think, its hortatory and edificatory, rather 
than its sdentific or histoiioal, value which is 
most likely to commend it. 

Thomas !Fowles. 
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To Kairwdn the Soly : Scenes in Muham- 
medan Africa. By Alexander A. Boddy. 
Illustrated by A. P. Jacassey. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

This book has a special interest at the present 
time, when refugees from Kairwan are 
fighting under the banner of the Mahdi in 
Kordofan, and when it is not improbable that 
a coalition may take place between the forces 
of the Mahdis of Tripoli and of the Soudan. 
It must, however, be remembered that Mr. 
Boddy's visit to Tunisia was made nearly two 
years ago, so that he did not see the more 
recent effects of the French occupation of the 
Begency ; while, as regards KairwIUi, he adds 
little or nothing to the graphic description of 
the city and its mosques which appeared in 
Mr. Broadley's Tunis Fast and Present^ and 
in Prof. Sayce's letter to the Academt which 
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was published on January 20, 1883. Mr. 
Boddy's tour ia Africa began at Tripoli, and 
his account of the charming but little-known 
"City of Palms" is, perhaps, the most in- 
teresting part of his book. Though Tripoli 
can easily be reached from Malta, it is rarely 
visited by travellers; yet it certainly is, as 
Mr. Boddy remarks, '< the most African and 
the most thoroughly Oriental of any town 
upon the north coast of Africa." Unfortu- 
nately, the famous Quadrif rental Boman Arch, 
which Bruce found in so good a state of 
preservation, and which is the chief attraction 
that Tripoli can offer to archaeologists, ** is 
turned into a Maltese wine-store, being built 
up at each opening with stone and plaster, 
and a glass window in the centre," and the 
tombs of the Boman city have been thoroughly 
despoiled. Since the French occupation of 
Tunis, Tripoli has been fortified, and the 
garrison now consists of about five thousand 
men. " Each evening," says Mr. Boddy, 

*' about sunset, the troops march out upon 
the sand here, and, drawn up in line, give 
cheers for the Sultan, and return thanks for 
their food, clothes, and pay, as the bugle gives 
the signal for gratitude. It is a strange sight, 
and suggestively ironical, when one looks upon 
their awful clothes, and is told that their pay 
is hopelessly in arrear." 

From Tripoli Mr. Boddy went by sea to 
Oabes, touching on his way at the island of 
Jerbah, the home of the lotus-eaters of 
classical legend, where the ship was boarded 
by men who were neither " mild-eyed " nor 
" melancholy," but very fine fellows, dressed 
in the gayest of Oriental costumes. It is 
at Gkbes that it is proposed to construct 
a canal which will admit the waters 
of the Mediterranean into the interior of 
Africa. The town will then become a second 
Port Said, and an important naval station; 
but, as Mr. Boddy points out, if a port is 
constructed there, an immense amount of 
dredging will be necessary, as steamers now 
have to anchor a mile or so from the shore. 
Landing at Susa, which occupies part of the 
site of the old city of Hadrumetum, Mr. Boddy 
drove across the desert to Kairwan in a 
carriage draMm by four horses abreast accord- 
ing to the custom in Tunisia. His account 
of the Holy City is somewhat disappointing, 
and he hardly does justice to the beautiful 
interior of the Great Mosque, with its forest 
of many-coloured marble columns ; but he 
saw it late in the afternoon, and the light 
was admitted through two only of the seven- 
teen richly carved doors which lead into it 
from the court. This may, perhaps, account 
for the error in the following passage: 
"I approached the gorgeous Mihrab Kiche, 
with its two red porphyry pillars and lined 
inside with lapis-lazuli and shell-shaped 
designs in lovely marbles and mosaics." 
The truth is that it really consists of gaudily 
painted stucco, and it was so described by 
Prof. Sayce in the letter which has been 
already referred to. From Kairwan Mr. 
Boddy drove with what he terms his " equine 
quartette" to Tunis, which he describes as 
'* the wickedest city on earth since the Cities 
of the Plain were burnt " — ^a fact that will be 
new to many readers of the Acadeky. There 
he does not appear to have made the best use 
of his time, at least from an archaeological 
point of view. He went to Carthage of course, 



but he did not visit the site of TJtica, or explore 
the remains of TJthina, now called Oudena, 
which is within a drive of Tunis, and must 
have been a city of great importance, as the 
ruins cover an area of several miles. They 
include a series of enormous reservoirs like 
the well-known ones at Carthage, and also an 
amphitheatre, partly hollowed out of the centre 
of a hill, and exceedingly picturesque, of 
which the four principal entrances are still in 
a very perfect condition. But, if Mr. Boddy 
did not linger at Tunis, it may have been 
because he wished to breathe a less polluted 
air, or to avoid a danger of foreign travel to 
which he refers when, after describing the 
strangeness of rising on Sunday morning at 
Tripoli, and finding the bazaars busy and 
noisy, and the swarthy porters bearing their 
huge burdens along the narrow streets, he 
remarks, '^AU this is very un-Sunday-like, 
and must in time affect the reverent ideas 
almost naturally implanted in English 
minds." F. "W. Percival. 



The Public Letters of the Right Hon, John 
Bright, M.F, Collected and Edited by 
H. J. Leech. (Sampson Low.) 

''To represent Manchester, on such terms as 
an independent mind can accept, is a position 
of honour which I hope I can fully appreciate ; 
but to sit in Parliament as the mere instrument of 
party is no object of hope or ambition with me." 

These words were not written by Mr. Gos- 
chen. On June 24, 1850, Mr. Boebuck 
moved a resolution approving of the foreign 
policy of Lord Palmerston, at that time 
Foreign Secretary in the ministry of Lord 
John Bussell. The resolution was moved in 
the House of Commons as a vote of confidence 
in the Grovemment, in reply to an adverse 
vote iu the House of Lords. Mr. John Bright 
voted with the Opposition ; and the above 
extract (in which the italics are Mr. Bright's) 
is taken from a letter written by him to a 
Manchester elector who disapproved of his 
vote. Eadicalism in Parliament was in those 
days under a shadow. The Badicals in the 
House of Commons felt they were not sup- 
porting friends in supporting the Government 
of Lord John Eussell and Lord Palmerston. 
A writer in the Annual Register of 1807 said 
that all the distinction the public could see 
between the Whigs and the Tories was the 
distinction between the inns and outs; and 
this was all the distinction the Badicals could 
see between the "Whigs and the Tories, of 
1»50. Writing on February 1, 1858, to a 
Birmingham elector, Mr. Bright says (p. 55): 

'*! write this letter chiefly that I may warn 
you against the pitfalls that are in your path. 
Tour cause is not in the hands of friends. 
Your forces in the parliamentary field are 
commanded by men taken from or chosen from 
your constant and natural opponents, and they 
lead them, not for your purposes, but for their 
own." 

Badicals are sometimes twitted with losing 
under the regime of Mr. Gladstone that spirit 
of independence which they showed under 
Lord Palmerston; but those who say this 
seem to forget what manner of man Lord 
Palmerston was. For twenty years he con- 
tinued in office under the Tories. This was 
the period of which Moore wrote— 

" There's nothing constant in the human race 
Except the WUgs being always out of place." 



The reign of the Whigs lasted— with the 
interval of Sir Bobert Peers administration 
in 1841 — for thirty years after the Heforoi 
Bill, and Lord Palmerston, who saw the error 
of his ways, remained in office. None of the 
reforms advocated by the Badicals were 
approved by the Whig office-holders, who 
might have accosted their Radical supporters 
with the old adage, Sio vos non vobit, X) 
wonder that Mr. Bright regarded the party 
who supported "the noble Lord" as Tal- 
merstonian rather than Liberal, and that he 
stigmatised the Ministry in 1858 as *'tbA 
very worst Ministry he had ever known " 
With the death of Lord Palmerston, in 1865, 
the period of political inactivity and com- 
promise was closed ; and with the accession of 
Mr. Gladstone to office in 1868 that ol 
political activity and principle began. 

Social questions are touched on in the«v 
Letters as well as political. Mr. Bright con- 
siders '^ compulsory vaccination doubtful, and 
the repetition of penalties as now practised 
monstrous." ''As to compulsory vaccina- 
tion," he writes (p. 291), "I am of opinion 
that if it had never been insisted on or 
enforced, vaccination might have been as 
general as it now is, without the fierce oppo- 
sition to it which now prevails in laaQV 
.quarters." His references to intolerant 
clergymen are amusing enough. The clergr- 
man who misquoted Mr. Bright' s use of the 
word ''residuum" feels the lash of his 
sarcasm: 

" I do not know," he writes (p. 165), 

" what Mr. Bead is in his pulpit, but 1 wouM 
advise him to stay there, where hecanDot be 
contradicted. On the platform be is what i") 
not uncommon in the not partisan priest— ig- 
norant and scurrilous, and a guide whom uu 
sensible man would wish to follow. His con- 
gregation should pray for him.'* 

Writing of another clergyman, he afs 
(p. 251). that the ignorance and untratUol- 
ness of Tory clergy, when they speak at Toiy 
dinners, is amazing and shocking. *' Inthar 
clerical reading they seem never to have met 
with the passage, ' Thou shalt not bear fabr 
witness.' I do not know what Mr. Thackeay 
is in the pulpit, but surely on a platform, tf' 
a public speaker, he is an example to be can- 
fully avoided." 

Mr. Bright does not believe in proportional 
representation. He considers Mr. Hare'i 
plan more of a " fad " than any other yd 
submitted to the public, with this addition^ 
advantage, that " scarcely anyone can und 
stand it." "It aims," he writes in Octo' 
1881, 

*'at making Parliament an exact photograi^ 
of every phase of public opinion, and under ^ 
there is no fancy or folly which might not, t 
probably would not, have its representative 
the House. ParH%ment would be broken 
into busy cliques, led by the political lunati 
who would have entrance within its walls. I 
advice is, keep to the old ways — they are t 
safest, and the ' wayfaring man, though a i 
shall not err therein.* I have known several 
a few of Mr. Hare*s supporters ; but not one 
them has seemed to me to possess the commc 
sense which is as useful and necessary for legi 
lation and government as in the ordinary poi 
suits of life." 

I feel mich tempted to continue my qaoti 
tions, but wiU refrain. Those who wish t 
learn Mr. Bright's opinions on Shorter Farlii 
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ments, the House of Lords, Free Land, the 
Temperance Question, will find them briefly 
stated in this volume. The publication of 
these Letters on the eve of a General Election 
i< opportune. If all candidates for Parlia- 
mentaiy honours — and the advice is not 
restricted to Liberal candidates — were to 
stadj tins unpretending book, their speeches 
iiight lose in length, while they gained in 
matter. It was a sad philosopher who said of 
life that its oft complained of brevity was, 
perhaps, its best attribute ; but there can be 
ij'j offence in saying of John Bright's letters 
that their brevity is not one of their least 
attractive qualities. There is no letter in the 
(-oUection that is a quarter as long as that 
portentous epistle which Jeremy Bentham 
penned to Lord Lansdowne, the mere perusal 
of which must have sorely taxed the patience 
of the Bowood statesman. Mr. John Bright 
□dv be intolerant; he may even sometimes 
W mistaken, but he is never dull. That un- 
pardonable offence he has never committed, 
mi those who (irrespective of party politics) 
an appreciate manly sentiments uttered in 
manly English, should study these letters. 

J. Geosge MnroHiir. 



h the Lena Delta. By George W. Melville. 
Longmans.) 

Tnn latest chapter in the tragic story of the 
ill-iated Jeannette expedition has a peculiar 
interest of its own, and most people wUl agree 
with its editor that '^ there can be no need of 
eipijtnation, much less of apology," for its 
flpDeaiance. '* Great deeds," wrote Emerson, 
**de«»rve a fit and permanent record," and 
** we need books of this tart, cathartic virtue." 
The long imprisonment and loss of the Jean- 
<"*.v. the terrible retreat to the Lena Delta, 
ti*: heroic endeavour and sad ending, have 
^ren known to the world for more than two 
Tears past, and no one can have read the story 
without remarking and admiring the energetic 
icd yigoroos character of Chief Engineer Mel- 
ville, the man through whose devotion and 
heroism the bodies of the dead commander and 
bi^ party, with the priceless records of the 
expedition, were discovered before the spring 
t»f^% could sweep them away. De Long 
*>.J)ls of him, in his journal, as ''one of the 
•^:ong points in the expedition," and makes 
fvpeated mention of his high qualities, while 
£f was specially commended by the Court of 
/cjairy which was held after the return of 
the survivors. He was the prime mover and 
c»-ntral figure of that weary winter search in 
th^ de.^olate wastes of the Lena Delta, and he 
U therefore the only competent historian of 
it« incredible sufferings and toil. No one will 
\-' inclined to judge this book solely from the 
standpoint of literary merit, for no amount of 
literary skill could greatly increase the excite- 
rr^^nt and sadness of a narrative the human 
^Lterest of which is, perhaps, unsurpassed even 
in the annals of Arctic exploration. 

A< there can be little or nothing more to 
t«ll regarding the Jeannette* 8 experiences in 
*^« ice and the retreat of her crew, Mr. 
^€hille wisely contents himself with giving 
^ brief outline of the course of events pre- 
^i'Ud to the separation of the three boats in 
th»- gale of September 12th, 1881, from which 
*Jttie he was left to his own resources. 
^:«thing definite baa ever been ascertained 



as to the fate of Lieutenant Chipp's boat, the 
second cutter ; but Mr. Melville has no doubt 
that she foundered immediately after the 
boats parted, and the only two survivors of 
the first cutter's party state that this was 
also the general opinion of De Long's crew. 
Mr. Melville tells us that he looked back 
towards where he expected the second cutter 
to be, and 

«for an instant she was not to be seen, but 
presently I saw her far off in the dim twilight 
rise full before the wind on the crest of a wave, 
and then sink briefly out of sight. Once more 
she appeared ; an immense sea enveloped her ; 
she broached to ; I could discern a man striving 
to free the sail where it had jammed' against 
the mast ; she plunged again from view ; and 
though wave after wave arose and fell, I saw 
nothing but the foam and seething white caps 
of the cold dark sea." 

When the weather moderated, the first 
cutter and whale-boat endeavoured to reach 
Cape Barkin, the north-east point of the 
Lena Delta, upon which the charts erroneously 
indicated winter huts and inhabitants, and on 
September 16 the whale-boat was fortunate 
enough to enter one of the eastern mouths of 
the Lena River, and three days afterwards 
Mr. Melville and his party fell in with 
natives, who guided them to the village of 
Geemovialocke, where they arrived on the 
25th, and subsisted until they were able to 
communicate with the commandant of Bulun. 
Efforts were made from the first, but without 
avail, to institute a search for the other 
parties, though they were believed to have 
been lost in the gale ; but it was not until 
October 29 that Mr. Melville learned that the 
first cutter had survived. He at once started 
to find and succour if possible his missing 
comrades, and reached Tamoose on the fol- 
lowing day. 

''This was the close of October 30, 1881. A 
memorable day, for about one hundred miles 
distant from Tamoose it sealed the sad fate of 
De Long and his comrades ; and five months 
later, when I found their bodies, turning to the 
last written page of De Long's note-book, or 
'ice- journal,' as it is now known to history, I 
read the last pitiful entry, evidently written in 
the morning : 

" ' Oct. dOth, Sunday.— One hundred and 
fortieth day. Boyd and Gortz died during the 
night. Mr. Collins dyinff.' 

*' So the close of the day that saw me finish 
and pack my sled at Tamoose doubtless closed 
the eyes and earthly career of the commander 
and remainder of as gallant a band of men as 
ever struggled against fate, or its cruel emis- 
saries — ice, snow, himger, and cold." 

The rest of the story is well known. Mr. 
Melville succeeded in recovering a portion of 
the records left by De Long at various places 
along his line of march; but, after nearly 
sacrificing his life from hunger, cold, and the 
unspeakable hardships of the journey, and 
feeling assured that the remainder of the first 
cutter's party had undoubtedly perished, he 
returned to Bulun, and then went to 
Yakutsk, where he commenced preparations 
for a more extended search when the season 
would permit, and in the meantime forwarded 
to Lrkutsk those members of his party who 
were either not needed or were unfit to take 
part in his expedition. The relief party 
assembled at Vgs-Kartai the appointed ren- 
dezvous, on Jr ^ix 12, when the search for 
the first cutt^^cr^w was commenced, and 



resulted in the discovery, between the 23rd 
and 27th of the same month, of the remainder 
of the records and the bodies of De Long and 
his party. Mr. Melville intended at first to 
bury the remains upon the bank where they 
were found ; but the natives assured him that 
in all probability any tomb would be washed 
away, as, when the river broke up in the 
spring, there would be about four feet of 
water over the entire delta. He, therefore, 
had tbem all removed to the top of a hill of 
solid rock, about forty versts to the south- 
west, and there constructed a mausoleum of 
wood from the wreck of a scow which lay 
near their last camping-place. 

" The burial-groimd is a bold promontory with 
a perpendicnTar face overlooking the frozen 
Polar Sea. The rocky head of the mountain, 
cold and austere as tbe sphinx, frowns upon 
the spot where the party perished." 

After this had been done, the coasts and upper 
portion of the Lena Delta were thoroughly 
searched for Lieut. Chipp's party, but without 
finding any traces of it, and when the sledg- 
ing season was at end, Mr. Melville at last 
returned home by order of the Navy Depart- 
ment, having done all that a brave and stead- 
fast man could possibly accomplish. In the 
spring of 1883 the remains of De Long: and 
his comrades were brought back to the United 
States from their tomb on the Lena Delta, 
and were interred with all the honours due to 
men who feU bravely in a noble cause. 

It is evident, from his very graphic and 
vigorous account of his experiences, that few 
men have suffered more from the hardships of 
Arctic travel than Mr. Melville ; but he never- 
theless took an active part in the Greely 
Relief Expedition last year, and an outline of 
the object and results of this voyage, with a 
proposed method of reaching the North Pole, 
which he is anxious to test practically, are 
appended to the narrative of the search for 
De Long. Into this part of the book we do 
not intend now to enter, but we may observe, 
though it is hardly necessary to do so, that 
the views of so experienced an Arctic traveller 
will be found to merit careful perusal. 

Geoege T. Temple. 
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KEW FOVELS. 

In the Golden Bays, By Edna LyaU. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Victa Victrix ; or, a Shrug — a Hum — a Ha ! 
By Austen Pember. In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

Betwixt my Love and Me. By the Author of 

*' A Golden Bar," &c. In 2 vols. (Hurst 

& Blackett.) 
Primue in IndU. By M. J. Colquhoun. In 

2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Two Loves in One Life. In 2 vols. (London 

Literary Society.) 
JFilboume Hall. By Mrs. Caumont. In 

2 vols. (Fisher ITnwin.) 
Written to Order. By the Author of "A 

Day of my Life at Eton," &c. (Sampson 

Low.) 
Wensley, and other Stories. By Edmund 

Quincy. (Boston : Osgood ; London : 

Triibner.) 
At any Cost. By Edward Garrett. (Edin 

burgh : Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 

To write the historical novel acceptably is 
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no easy task. It does not consist in clothing 
characters of a bygone age according to the 
fancifol conceptions of the writer. It is 
something much more difficult than that. 
The historical characters introduced must 
move and speak in such guise that we can 
almost realise them in their habit as they 
lived, while their personal surroundings and 
the period in which they are cast must also 
exhibit the same vraunnhlanee and truth to 
nature. It is a pleasure to be able to say 
that in a very considerable degree Miss LyaU 
has been successful in these respects with her 
story In the Golden Daye. But, even had 
she not been so successful, the noyel would 
still have been deeply interesting for its 
tender and touching recital of the love story 
and misfortunes of Hugo and Joyce Wham- 
cliffe. Hugo is the friend of that noble 
patriot Algernon Sidney— of whom a striking 
and very moving picture is presented in these 
volumes — ^and, ratiier than betray his friend, 
he remains faithful to the point of death, 
refusing even the dazzling offers made him 
by Charles 11. himself. As for Joyce, she is 
a true woman, and proves that ''the crown 
of a woman's love is the bearing of pain for 
and with the one she loves.'' The book 
would be overweighted with sadness but for 
the delightful glimpses we get into the home 
of the fine old Nonconforming patriot and 
soldier, Colonel WhamdifPe. Although the 
author modestly disclaims the title of '* his- 
torical novel," and affirms that she has only 
tried to describe the gradual growth of a 
character, there are many historical characters 
freshly and vigorously drawn in these pages, 
including John Evelyn, the little Duchess of 
Grafton, Sir Williun and Mary Denham, 
Betterton the actor, 'and Francis Bampfield. 
But, apart from all historical aspects, as a 
narrative of human love and human suffering, 
the novel is one to give unusual pleasure. 

The author of Vieta Vtctrix is a clever but 
exasperating writer. The extraordinary title 
of his book is a fair illustration of its style. 
The novel is jerky and brilliant, and it may 
be described as a quick succession of jokes, 
epigrams, sobs, sighs, and fireworks. At 
present Mr. Pemb^ exhibits far too much 
literary effervescence and hysterical thinking ; 
but when these have cahned down, there 
should be in him, unquestionably, the making 
of a talented writer. As it is, we have found 
his last story most entertaining, and it reveals 
some very unmistakeable touches of both 
humour and pathos. We know that these 
qualities lie near together, but here they 
follow upon one anoti^er's heels too closely. 
ITpon the lightning of the author's wit there 
roUs the thunder of his pathos, not a single 
sentence sometimes interposing between ttie 
two. He has to learn the strength there is 
in calmness. There are several characters in 
the novel as well drawn as any we have lately 
met with. The unconventional Mary Testa, 
who wastes a wealth of love upon a vacillating 
creature, one Julian Holmes, is powerfully 
delineated ; and so is the fine-souled, rugged 
curate, John Evelyn — a character worthy of 
Charles Kingsley. Mr. Pember once more 
lifts the veil upon the loathsome doings of 
society papers, as typified in the journals Puff 
and Simi; and he shows an almost equal 
knowledlfe of the seamy side of theatrical life. 



The author would appear to be almost steeped 
in cynicism, were it not occasionally for such 
admirable passages as the following : 

" This life is not subject meet for ridicule ; no, 
nor for utter and erand scorn and an uptnmed 
lip and a passing by on the other side ; rather 
to be regarded with fear, lest we ourselves, 
with our eyes on the stars and our heads in 
Olympus, stick our feet in grievous mire." 

" Every place, so that tnie work and a large 
degree of one's self be poured round it, is full 
of consecrating oil. In some sort or another, 
in proportion to the value of the builder and 
the thing built, this place of work is a ladder 
set on earth indeed, but whose top is hid in 
mist — ^how high he who set the ladder up can- 
not tell. For did he know, and could he touch 
the limits of it, then would his work not be of 
the highest." 

There are several very moving and genuinely 
pathetic scenes in these volumes, which will 
not readily be forgotten by the reader. At 
present, the author lacks ccure, aplanibf and 
judgment; as he acquires these, he will be 
less spasmodic^ and do work that is reaUy 
good, and far above the average. 

The author of A Golden Bar has written 
a very charming story in Betwixt my Love 
and Me, The plot is not very intricate, but 
it is sufficient for tiie purpose, and the interest 
is well sustained. It cannot be said that the 
main incident — the love of a young girl for 
her gfuardian — is new ; neither is the absurd 
blindness of the guardian himself, Boland 
Edngdon, to the state of his ward's' affections 
entiroly unknown in fiction. The heroine, 
Myrtle, has grown up in the companionship 
of Eingdon from babyhood to womanhood, 
and the consequence is, when she arrives at 
tiie latter stage of being, her guardian has 
become the whole world and something more 
to her. But he fails to apprehend the state 
of her heart, although he in turn loves his 
ward passionately. Something of course 
comes ''betwixt my love and me," and that 
is a scapegrace named Eavenshaw, given to 
horse-racing, betting, and other vices. Driven 
to despair. Myrtle promises to marry this 
undesirable creature, and the eve of their 
union arrives before it is discovered what a 
selfish brute Ravenshaw is. The wedding is 
postponed oine die, when Myrtle finds the 
curtain lifted upon her lover, and in the end 
she is made happy with her guardian. The 
characters in this story are not many, but 
they are so carefully drawn that not one of 
them strikes the reader as being unnatural. 
The author presents us with many happy 
descriptive touches, as when she says of 
autunm, he is '' like a rich man leaving all 
his wealth behind him ; he asks for nothing 
for himself but a peaceful death-bed and a 
gorgeous funeral. When the time of his 
departure comes ... a glory hangs over the 
land, like a good man's fame, which brightens 
the place where he dwelt." 

Miss Colquhoun's Primtis in Indie (we pre- 
sume the author to be a lady) is a well-told 
tale which deals in the opening with the times 
of the unfortunate Prince Charles Edward. 
The second volume is concerned with some of 
the most stirring episodes in the history of 
British India. The novel is founded upon a 
supposed old autobiography ; but the gentle- 
man who narrates his own experience is not 



very accurate in his figures, seeing that be 
states he was bom on June 26, 1729, and 
came of age on June 26, 1 75 1 . In enmneratiiig 
a number of distinguished authors also, he 
speaks of the author of the Faery Q^em9 as 
Spen^r. But, in spite of little delects, this 
nairative of the career of the heir of Bavens. 
thorpe is far from lacking in interest ; some 
chapters, indeed, are graphically written, and 
show what could be accomplished with still 
greater care. Those who do not object to a 
hero being transferred from place to place 
with almost breathless rapidity, will enjoy 
the frequent change of scene in these volumes. 

From the literary point of view there is 
nothing to be said for Two Loves in One Lfi, 
It is evidently written by an unpraetissd 
hand. The style is poor, and it is not le- 
deemed by a single touch of origtnalitj, oi 
by any power of description, as relating eithei 
to cluster or scenery. The following extract 
is typical of many others : ^^ In ifiin<{---well, it 
is rather difficult to pourtray mental qualifica- 
tions — ^those of the Baronet must speak for 
themselves, as we obtain a more intimate know- 
ledge of him," &c. We have italicised two 
words to show that this sentence is as incom- 
plete as the Baronet's mind. There are, no 
doubt, some idiotic baronets in the world, hut 
it is doubtful whether there is one who would 
use such phrases as ^' I call that a very poU^ 
song." That the baronet in this novel is 
simply a character made to order is shown by 
a very little thing. In. the first volume he 
calls everything "pooty," in the second we 
find him using " purty." There are a hun- 
dred such things in the course of these 
volumes to prove that the author was not 
really constnuned to write this book ; and we 
have far too much inferior literature already 
to encourage a forced growth. The narrative 
itself deals with an unfortunate love storj. A 
woman marries one man loving another. The 
latter comes athwart her afterwards, and, 
though in other respects he behaves honoor* 
ably, it is scarcely the thing for >*i™ to snatch 
his former love to his heart for a moment, and 
to place ''one long clinging kiss upon her 
lips." We condone this and other ofi^cei 
however, when he nobly sacrifices his own life 
in the effort to rescue the husband of the 
woman who has been the one deep passion of 
his life. This incident is a striking one, and 
very differcDt from those usually met with in 
novels. Generally, it is the inconvenient 
husband who is put out of .the way: here it 
is the first lover, and the husband and wife 
live happily ever after. 

There are some natural touches in WUr 
houme Mallj and the story itself, which is 
concerned with a case of substitution and t' 
troubles of the banished rightful heir, is 
ficiently interesting. In construction, perha; 
the writer betrays the unpractised himd, b 
her novel may be read with considerabi 
pleasure. 

Written to Order cannot be called a no^ 
except on the principle that many 
romances which were really books of travi 
were called such. It professes to be a 
account of '' the joumeyings of an irresponsibl 
egotist," and of the manner in which '^h 
enjoyed himself thereon." We consequentlj 
get a bastard kind of Uteraturey made up *' 
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part of descriptions of scenery and in part of 
personal incidents. We are introduced to a 
number of characters who added to or 
detracted from the -writer's enjoyment daring 
his voyages and his travels in Portugal, 
Brazil, &c. There is a good deal of liveliness 
in these reminiscences, and we are not inclined 
to speak severely of them, unless, indeed, they 
should be taken as an encouragement to every 
traveller to '^ go and do likewise," in which 
case it would be a duty to interfere on behalf 
d a long-suffering world, which has already 
shown an extreme weakness of conscience on 
the subject of books of travel. 

There is a fine litentry flavour in the stories 
by Mr. Quincy, selected and edited by his son, 
and ushered in with an admirable memorial 
poem by Mr. EusseH Lowell. The stories, as 
roch, have not much in common with novels 
generally, though in TTemley there are one 
or two dramatic situations. Their real charm 
lies in their cultured style, and, although 
they are unmistakably stamped with American 
chancterifltics, the English reader will find 
them both delightful and profitable. 

Mr. Garrett is known as a writer with a 
good moral purpose in anything he under- 
takes, and the lesson inculcatea in At any 
Cott is a very necessary one in this age, when 
men are hasting to be rich by means not alto- 
gether scrupulous. The author traces the 
career o! two youtht who come from the far 
^oith to push their fortunes in London, and, 
without bringing all kinds of misfortunes 
opoo the head of the selfish one, he leaves his 
retder in no doubt as to which is the nobler 
life — that which places honour first, or that 
which worships wealth. The story is calcu- 
lated to do good to the youth of botii sexes. 

0. BAnNSTT Smith. 



BOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

Th» Gtnealogig^a Guide, By Geo. "W. Mar- 
shall Second Edition. (Bell.) Mr. Marshall 
hm distmotly missed an opportunity by making 
tbeseoond edition of his most useful manuiu 
for genealogists a mere reproduction of the 
ctiginal edition, enlarged by numerous addi- 
tk>as. For he might easily have improved 
^ plan of his work, and made it a real guide 
*"' genealogical students, instead of a mere 
odex of references. This is said advisedly, 
ifter following his advice to ''read the Preface 
. before consultinfir the book." As it is, his 
' Raders are bewildered by the multitude of his 
I r^^ferenoee under each name, when he might 
' ^ioly have enabled them to distinguish between 
*^Il-laboured genealones and skeleton pedi- 
/rees or memoirs of individual members of the 
^f^imily. Again, the volumes of the Chetham, 
H'unden, and Harleian Societies are referred to 
1 7 their nomerical order of publication instead 
' f by their tides, so that practically we have 
I xo means of knowing what is the name of the 
rifOok referred to, nuMs we happen to have at 
ilhfcfid a list of the numerous publications of 
'*'hv9e societies, which very few people possess. 
; Tae Catalogue of the London Library supplies 
: poof positive that it is not the custom to refer 
! to gojch pnblications by the number of the 
Trjlame, because in the list of the Camden and 
^^hetham series the niunbers are not printed at 
^ aad only the titles are given. It is true 
' ^hftt Mr. Mmhall gives a list of the numbers 
^1 titles of the first eighteen volumes of the 
I Harleian Society in Ins Preface ; but it would 
I 'v«ly have bew much simpler to have referred 



the reader direct to the Visitation of London, 
1568 (Harleian edition) than to the Harleian 
Society (voL i.), when the Preface has to be 
consulted to know what the reference means. 
It is a still more serious defect that families 
of different lineage bearing the same name are 
all lumped together without distinction, so that 
in most cases those who consult this guide have 
no means of knowing whether any particular 
reference relates to the particular family in 
which they are interested. It is, however, a 
most useful book with all its faults, and the 
author deserves great credit for the industry 
and thoroughness which are displayed in his 
collection of authorities. It is just because he 
has done his work so well, that critical readers 
are provoked to complain that he has not done 
it better. 

Record of Services of Madras Civilians^ from 
17^1 to 1858. By Charles C. Prinsep. (Trubner.J 
No body of public men has so ancient and 
honourable a history as the Indian Civil 
Service. Perhaps that history may some day 
be written on the scale that it deserves. Mean- 
while, Mr. Prinsep, who inherits a name that 
forms part of that history, has here compiled 
and prmted a portion of the materials for the 
future historian. The present volume is con- 
fined to Madras, but we doubt not that Mr. 
Prmsep means to increase our obligation by 
publishing similar lists for Bengal and Bombay. 
Though S[adras is small as compared with 
Bengal, and both poor and remote as compared 
with Bombay, it is entitled to precedence by 
reason of its antiquity. Here was the first 
territorial settiement of the East India Com- 
pany, and the first seat of a Presidency. 
Here the genius of CHve established the 
pre-eminence of Europe over the East and of 
England over France; and here were fought 
the long series of battles with Hyder Ali and 
« his more ferocious son," which left the con- 
querors supreme in the South. Sinoe the 
beginning of the present century Madras has 
been fortunate enough to have no history, and 
has fallen somewhat into neglect. But the 
e»prit de corps which marks the covenanted 
Civil Service as a whole is specially developed 
in Madras. While Bengal has become in 
the popular mind almost oo-eztensive with 
India, and while Bombay relies for its reputa- 
tion upon three or four distinguished names, 
the southern comer of the peninsula has gone 
on quietiy in its own way, less infiuenoed than 
the rest by modem chcmges. Calcutta is 
imperial, and Bombay is both commercial and 
manufacturing; but Madras retains the con- 
servative habits of a provincial town. In the 
old days the Madras Civil Service formed a 
sort of oharmed family drde, into which few 
aliens by blood or sentiment were allowed to 
enter. Even under open competition a ten- 
dency may be observea towards the reapx)ear- 
ance of hereditary names. The present writer 
can find no less than three ancestors in Mr. 
Prinsej^'s list, besides collaterals innumerable. 
But it IS right that we should state more par- 
ticularly what Mr. Prinsep has done. Begin- 
ning with 1741, and ending with 1858, he has 
compiled an sdphabetical catalogue of every 
member of the Madras Civil Service, with the 
successive appointments that he held. The dates 
for beginning and ending are both of them 
arbitrmly chosen. It appears that the Indian 
Begisters start from 1741 ; but Mr. Prinsep 
himself informs us that MS. lists at the India 
Office have recentiy been discovered going back 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The terminus ad quem of 1858 is presumably 
taken as representing the transfer of the govern- 
ment from the Coixipany to the Crown. For 
the Madras civil b^fvants appointed since 1858 
we are referred to ^i). annual publication of the 
Government in > ^ia. called the **ffistory of 
Services." Wi^xi<>^^jning to be ungrateful 



to Mr. Prinsep for what he has done, we hope 
that he will be encouraged to extend his dates 
in either direction when he comes to take up 
the otiier two presidencies. It is unnecessary 
to point out that the work becomes the more 
valuable the farther it is pushed back. . But 
its completeness is scarcely less impaired by 
stopping short at 1858, on the plea that the 
names and services are already in print. While 
it is one of the objects of such an undertaking 
as this to save the historical student the trouble 
of MS. researches, it ought also to be another 
object to embody in a single volume the results 
scattered through the series of annual ** His- 
tories of Services.*' One other point we cannot 
forbear to mention. Why is the greatest name 
in the history of Madras altogetiier omitted ? 
According to Macaulay, CHve, who was bom 
in 1725, received a wntership on the Madras 
establishment of the East India Company in 
his eighteenth year, t.e., in 1742; and it was 
not imtil eijB^ht years afterwards that he ex- 
changed civQ for military Hf e. 

Index of Obituary Notices for 1882. (Pub- 
bUshed for the Ind^ Sodety by Messrs. Long- 
mans.) This is the third volume of t£e 
'* Annual Indexes of Olntuary Notices,'' com- 
piled chiefly by Mr. Arthur B. Cowdr^, and 
published by the Index Society. To podnt out 
the importance of such a work ought to be 
unnecessary ; but we fear that the society does 
not receive the support it deserves. Not only are 
additional subscriptions needed, in order to get 
the printing done with greater promptitude; but 
voluntary contributors should come forward 
to render the imdertaking more complete. Only 
one country newspaper is at present fully 
indexed, though all the Manchest^ papers are 
read for the purpose. To iuclude foreigners 
whose deaths happen to be recorded in the 
TimeSf and to omit those Irishmen and Scots- 
men whose fame has not reached to London, is 
Uttie short of absurd. 

The Monumentdl Inscriptions in the Hundred 
of HoU, in the County of Norfolk. Collected 
by Walton N. Dew, and Edited and In- 
dexed by Widter Bye. (Norwich: Goose.) 
The Prefaoe to this volume suppUes another 
proof of Mr. Walter Bye's determinaticm, that 
it shall not be his fault, if the Monumental 
Inscriptions remaining in Norfolk churches 
and churchyards are ulowed to perish through 
natural decay or the more destructive process of 
church restoration. He has inoculated Mr. 
Walton N. Dew with his own enthusiasm in 
the cause, and the two confidentiy expect 
that, by their united exertions, the sepulchral 
inscriptions in every Hundred of North-east 
Norfolk will, before long, be safe in print 
from all risk of destruction. Every antiquary 
will wish them success in their self-imposed 
task, for the volumes already published are, 
like all Mr. Bye*s publications, thoroughly 
well indexed, which materially increases the 
value for reference. It appears from the tabular 
statement prefixed to this volume that there are 
twenty-seven parishes in the Hundred of Holt, 
and that in no less than thirteen of them the 
parish register dates back from the sixteenth 
century. We should scarcely have expeoted to 
find that eight parish churches were dedicated 
to All Saints, and only six to St. Mary, while 
St. Andrew, the most popular of Norfolk Saints, 
has only fom: dedicated to him. 

A Short Calendar of the Feet of Fines for 
Norfolk in the Reigns of RicJuurd J., John, 
Henry IILy and Edward I. By Walter Bye. 
(Norwich: Goose.) To make a oomidete nst 
and analysis of all the fines levied in Nor- 
folk between the first year of Richard I. and 
the last year of Edward I. (3,672 in number) 
must have involved years of laborious employ- 
ment at the BecordOffioe. But it was a laboov 
I of love to Mr. Walter Bye, andthoTalueof suoh 
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a list and analysis for purposes of local lustory 
can scarcely be exaggerated. It seems, thwe- 
fore, almost incredible that when the MS. 
containing the results of his labour was offered 
as a gift to the Norwich Archaeological Society 
for publication, the committee should have 
refused to accept it, when they had ample 
funds in hand. For they could scarcely expect 
to find a MS. better worth their printing. One 
would not like to believe that their refusal 
arose from the conviction that Mr. Walter Eye, 
after working so many years without remunera- 
tion, would not grudge the farther sacrifice of 
printinff the MS. at his own expense. Because 
it would be ungenerous in the last degree, if a 
society, which exists for the purpose of coUect- 
ing materials for the history of Norfolk, 
deuberately took advantage of the enthusiasm 
of an individual antiquary, and cast upon him 
a burden properly belonging to themselves, 
merely to save their own funds.^ It is not, 
however, too late to make more fitting arrange- 
ments, for readers of this volume will be glad 
to hear that this is only the first instalment of 
Mr. Rye*8 analysis of Norfolk Fines, and that 
he proposes to enrich the next Part with a 
preface, showing that the fines of early date 
did not relate exclusively to real property, as 
has hitherto been laid down in all the law- 
books. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messbs. Sampson Low announce that during 
the present month they will publish : Under the 
Rays of the Aurora Borealis in the Land of the 
Lapps and Kvaens, an original work by Dr. 
Sophus Tromholt, edited by Mr. Carl Sievers. 
Besides a narrative of journeys in Lapland, 
Finland, and Russia, during 1882-8, and descrip- 
tions of the interesting Lapps and Kvaens, the 
book will contain an account of the work of 
the recent Oireumpolar Scientific Bxpeditions, 
and a complete popular scientific exposition of 
our present Imowledge of the remarkable 
phenomenon known as the Aurora Borealis, or 
Northern lights, to the study of which the 
author has devoted the greater part of his 
Hfe. The work will al»> contain a map, 
chromo-lithographs, and 150 views, portraits, 
diagrams, &c., from photographs and drawings 
by the author, including numerous illustrations 
of the Aurora Borealis. Arrangements have 
been made for the publication of the work in 
France, C^ermany, Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. 

Mb. John Murilat has in preparation a 
volume by Dean Burgon entitled Ten Lives of 
Good Men. The titles of the ten biographies 
contained in the work are as follows: — *'The 
Learned Divine : Martin Joseph Bouth '' ; '' The 
Bestorer of the Old Paths : Hugh James 
Bose"; "The Great Provost: Edward Haw- 
kins " ; '* The Be-modeller of the Episcopate : 
Samuel Wilberforce "; " The Humble Christian : 
Eichard Lynch . Cotton " ; "The Pious Libra- 
rian: Henry Octavius Coxe"; "The Faithful 
Steward: Eichard GressweU " ; " The Christian 
Philosopher: Heniy Longueville Mansel"; 
" The &ngle-minded Bishop : William Jacob- 
son"; and "The Qood Layman: Charles 
Longuet Higgins.*' 

Mr. Mxtrrat also annoimoes A Popular Life 
of Oen. Sir Charles Napier, by the Hon. W. 
Napier Bruce ; Lectures on Ecdesiasticdl History, 
Delivered in the University of Dublin, by the 
late Bishop fitzgerald, edited by the Eev. W. 
FLtzgerala and the Eev. Dr. Quarry ; An Intro- 
duction to the Study of tl^e New Testainenty by 
the Eev. Prof. Salmon, of Dublin ; The Life of 
William Carey, D,D,, Shoemaker and Missionary , 
by Dr. George Smith; and The Student^ s 
Manual of the Evidences of Christianity, by the 
Eev. Dr. Wace, 



The Oxford Magazine mentions a rumour 
that Mr. J. Eussell Lowell is a possible candi- 
date for the chair of English Literature. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will shortly issue 
a novel by Mr. Charles H. Eden, author of 
"Frozen Asia,** &c. It is named George Don" 
ningUm ; or. In the Bear's Grip, and the scenes 
are laid in England, Southern Eussia, and 
Siberia. 

The Marquis of Lome's book on Imperial 
Federation, which was announced in the last 
number of the Academy, will be issued next 
week. 

A NEW novel by Ouida, called "Othmar," 
will begin to be published in The People oi 
May 3. The scene of the story is laid in Eussia, 
and the characters belong to the highest ranks 
of society. This is the first occasion that Ouida 
has appeared in serial form. 

The Index Society has in the press the first 
instalment of an Index to the obituaries in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, from 1731 down to the 
date when the Gentleman's changed its old 
form. It is also proposed to continue the Index 
of obituaries to 1880, when the annual volumes 
of the Index Society begin. For this purpose 
considerable materials have been collected from 
newspapers, transactions, &c. ; but the society 
stands greatly in need of additional subscrip- 
tions, to defray the expenses of publication. 
The annual subscription is one guinea ; and the 
hon. secretary is that indefatigable worker, 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley, 8 John Street, Adelphi. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. are about to publish 
The School Manager's Manual, by F. C. Mills, 
with an Introduction by Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
Chairman of the Committee of Eepresentative 
Managers of London Board Schools. 

The Spanish Government has granted £800 
towards the printing, with facsiimles, of some 
of the most important documents of Don Manuel 
Danvila's Poder Civil en Espafia, a work which 
obtained also a prize from the Academy of 
Moral and Politiccu Sciences. 

The May issue of the Commonweal, the organ 
of the Socialist League, will contain a poem by 
William Morris ; " Peace or War," by E. Bel- 
fort Bax ; " Tonkin and French Socialism,'* by 
Paul Laf argue; and "Lessons in Socialism,'' 
by Edward Avding. 

The Times records the death at Leipsic, on 
April 15, of Walther von Goethe, the grandson 
of the great poet, whose family thus becomes 
extinct. The deceased had some repute as a 
musician, and had been a pupil of Mendelssohn. 
It is said that he possessed a large number of 
documents rdiating to his illustrious ancestor, 
which it is expected will now be made public. 

Mb. Eobebt Louis Stevenson is at present 
engaged upon a new story for boys. It is to 
be published as a serial in Young Folks' Paper, 
in which "Treasure Island" and "The Black 
Arrow," by the same author first appeared. 

We have received the special number of the 
Xp6pot 'AdTivmp, published in celebration of the 
jubilee of Greek Independence ^March 25, 0.S.) 
It contains a list of the surviving officers who 
took part in the war of liberation, and verses 
and snort prose pieces referring to the occasion 
by the chief living Greek writers, together with 
congratulatory letters from eminent foreign phil> 
hellenes — among others from Mr. Gladstone, 
Prof. Blackie, MM. Eenan, Duruy, Maxime du 
Camp, and Jules Simon. In a later number of 
the same paper we observe an article headed 
" The Late Lord Mayor of London, Cairns." 
The biography given is that of Earl Cairns, 
not that of Mr. Nottage. It ends with the 
statement that "Lord Cairns received in 1878 
the additional title of Earl of Garmoyle." 



The Monthly Interpreter for May will contain, 
among other papers, an article on Prof. Drum- 
mond!s Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 
by the Eev. D. M. Boss, of Dundee. 

The restored Codex of the Cortes of 1576 is 
being printed under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment as an additional vol. 5 to the CoUccion de 
CortSs de CastUla. 

The Eev. T. Campbell Finlayaon, of Man- 
chester, author of The Divitie Gentleness and 
OtJier Sermons, &c», has in the press, under the 
title of Biological Eeligion, a reply to Prof. 
Dmmmond's Naiural Law in the Sjtiritwd 
Wwld. Messrs. Brook & Chrystal, Manchester, 
are the publishers, and it is expected to be 
ready eOiortly. 

Messrs. Ginn, Heath, & Co., of Boston, 
have sent us two volumes of their new seriei oi 
"Classics for Children." The idea is a my 
good one. The ordinary school reading-books, 
oonsisting of mere detached extracts, are little 
SMlapted to excite in children a taste for the 
beauties of literature ; and tiie publishers ha^e 
endeavoured to meet a real want in their issue 
of a series of entire works of high-class Eng- 
lish writers, specially edited for children and 
suitable for use in schools, while at the same 
time possessing attractioii which will render 
them likely to be read out of lesson hours. The 
volumes before us — The Lady of the Lake and 
Lamb's Tal^ fnrm Shakspere — seem well fitted 
to answer this purpose. If we have any fault 
to find with them, it is that they ar^ not fully 
enough annotated. The Tales, indeed, have no 
notes of any kind, excepting a list of the proper 
names, with the pronunciatioii figured. Tht 
Lady of the Lake, however, is provided witii 
footnotes (though they are too much confined 
to explanations of words) and also with a prose 
analysis of each canto. This will be a very 
useful help in following the coarse of the story, 
which, in certain parts {e.g,, in canto iii.)» 
children usually find perplexing. One good 
feature of the book is a Utile map of the dis- 
trict which is the scene of the incidents in the 
poem. 

The New York Critic says that Dr. James 
Strong's Harmony of the Gospels is being trans- 
lated mto Japanese by an enthusiastic theolo- 
gian. 

The Chicago Current contains an article by 
Prof. David Swing entitled " Natura Vacaum 
Abhorret." Probably the learned author is not 
Professor of Latin. 

De. Kakl Bund will contribute an artide 
on Eussia and England to Time for May, i& 
which issue will also appear a contanuation of 
Mr. Leopold Katscher's examination of the 
Salvation Anny movement, and an article by 
Mr. Legge, entitled ** Society JoumaliBm Ex- 
plained. 

Messes. Lbwdt, Dubraitt & Co. inform us 
that the " Press Information Agency," of whi^ 
they are the conductors, is now a Limited 
Liability Company. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, by 
Charles Egbert Ciaddock (Miss Mary Nailla 
Murfree), which is now mnning as a serial in 
the Atlantic Monthly, will be published in one 
volume by Messrs. Houghton, MifBin & Co. , of 
Boston, in the autumn. The surprise excited 
by the disclosure that "Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock" was a lady, has given rise to a great 
deal of tocussion in the American joumaw 
with regard to the merits of the tales which 
have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly under 
this signature. Their great literary abihty 
appears to be universally recognised, bat 
several writers strongly dispute the genuineness 
of the Tennessee dialect and local odiour. 

The Osterley Park Library, which will 
, ; shortly be sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
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& Hodge, oompriaes many works of excessive 
rarityi inclading tlie extraordinary number of 
ten books printed by Caxton. One of these is 
a copy of the Morte cPArihuTt of whioh only 
other example is known to exist. Other 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IN A THEATRE. 



one 



noteworthy booxs contained in the collection 
are Uie first edition of Ooverdale's Bible, the 
only perfect copy known as issued in 1536 by 
Mcolson; Pynson's edition of Lidgate'e Trans- 
luftVwi of Booace^s FcUUa of Princes, and a mag- 
oifioent MS. on vellum of the same ; and the 
Ordinary of Crysien Mm printed by Wynkyn de 
Words. There are also large paper copies of 
Honley's Britannia^ Dugdale's Monaeticon, and 
Drake's York, besides many other important 
books relating to county history and topo- 






NEW EDITIONS. 
Vb have on our table the following new 
editions: — Churches of West Cornwall^ with 
Kotes of Antiquities of the District, by the late 
J. T. Blight, second edition (Oxford : Parker) ; 
Life Through t?ie Lotos, by Bichard Julian 
Fsnis, second edition (Cornish) ; Essays 
Selected from the Snectator, edited by W. F. 
Bailey, fifth edition (Dublin : Browne & Nolan) ; 
Tat Book of the Qwmey System of Shorthand, 
edited by W. B. Gumey & Sons, eighteenth 
edition (Bntterworth) ; Rhymes from Cornwall, 
\j Henry SeweU Stokes, new edition, with 
ftdditions (Long^man) ; Cowrt Life Bdow Stairs ; 
or, London under the First Georges, by J. 
Fitzgerald Molloy, a new edition (Ward & 
Downey) ; Elementary Principles of Carpentry, 
by ThomaB Tredffold, sixth edition, thoroughly 
revised and considerably enlarged, by E. Wynd- 
hamTam, with Sixty-one Engravings, Portrait, 
and nnmeroas Woodcuts (Crosby, Lockwood & 
Co.); The Edible MdUusca of Great Britain and 
Irdand, wi^ Bedpes for Cooking them, by 
M. 8. Lovell, second edition (Beeve) ; The 
Children* 9 Journey, and other Stories, by the 
Author of " Our Children's Story," "Voyage en 
&gzag,"&c., second edition (Sonnenschein) ; No 
Ptfiations, from the French of Hector Malot, 
cheap edition, with illustrations (Bentley) ; 
Rmghing it in Van Diemen's Land, by Bichard 
Kowe, second edition (Soimenschein) ; Andrew 
Marvei and His Friends, by Maria HaJl, fourth 
4>dition (Hodder & Stoughtou); The Story of 
Ten Thaueand Homes, by Mrs. Bobert O'Beilly, 
■eoond edition (Sonnenschein); Mated with a 
Clown^ by Laay Constance Howard, new 
edition (White); Dora*s Boy, by Mrs. Ellen 
SoM, third edition (Sonnenschein) ; The Wild 
Tribes of the Soudan, by F. C. James, second 
Mition, with an Account of the Boutes from 
Wady Halfah to Berber, by the author, and a 
Chapter on Khartoimi and the Soudan, by Sir 
8. Baker (Murray) ; John Wydiff and His Eng- 
lith Precursors, by Prof. Lechler, translated 
from tlie German, with additional notes by 
Ptof. liorimer, new edition revised (Beligious 
Tract Sodety) ; Marquise and Rosette and The 
Easter Daim, by the Baroness E. Martineau de 
Chelmey ; Handbock of Greek and Roman Sculp- 
ture, by D. Oady Eaton, second edition^ revised 
uid €s&larged (Triibner) ; The Sdnkhya ApJufr- 
isns of Kapila, with Illustrative Extracts from 
the Commentaries, translated by James B. 
fiftOantyne, third edition (Triibner) ; Outlines of 
Soman Hisiory^ by the Bev. B. G. Johns, new 
^tion, with an Appendix on the Literature, 
l^ws flUDbd Customs of Andent Bome, by the 
Bev. T. H. O'Leary (Crosby, Lockwood, &Co.) ; 
^xercUes in Latin Prose Composition, by G. G. 
Bamaay, second edition (Oxford: Clarendon 
I^tws) ; The Lodrd^s Secret, by Jane H. Jamie- 
^ new edition (Edinburgh : Oliphant, Ander- 
sen, & Fenier). 



Capua, 72 b.c. 

Wb were friends and comrades loyal, though I 

was of alien race, 
And he a free-bom Samnite that followed the man 

from Thrace, 
And there, in the mid-arena, he and I stood face 

to face. 
I was a branded swordsman, and he was supple 

and strong. 
They saved us alive from the battle, to do us this 

cruellest wrong, 
That each should slay the other there before the 

staring throng. 

Faces— faces— and faces ! how it made my brain to 

spin! 
Beautiful faces of women, and tiger-souls therein ! 
And merry voices of girls that laughed, debating 

of who should win. 

Over us, burning and cloudless, dazzled the blue 

sky's dome ; 
Far away to the eastward the white snow-peaks of 

his home ; 
And in front the Prefect, purple-clad, in the deadly 

might of Bome. 

And so, in the mid-arena, we stood there face to 

face. 
And he looked me right in the eyes and said, <' I 

ask thee one last grace — 
Slay me, for thee I cannot.'* Then I held his hand 

a space, 
But knew not what I answered : the heavens round 

and wide 
Surged up and down— a flash of steel— my sword 

was through his side, 
And I was down upon my knees, and held him as 

he died. 

His blood was warm on my fingers, his eyes were 

scarcely still, 
When thev tore him from me, and the blade that 

else had' healed all ill. 
And it is one more day I am theirs, to work their 

will. 

No matter ! the sand, and the sun, and the faces 

hateful to see. 
They will be nothiug— nothing ! but I wonder who 

maybe 
The other man I have to fight— the man that shall 

kill me! 

A. Werner. 



rather a continuation of the liberal traditions 
of the eighteenth century. Since his appoint- 
ment to the deanery of Lincoln in 1872 he has 
lived a quiet and retired life, taking no con- 
spicuous part in any public movements. 

M. Maro Monnier, one of the liveliest and 
most versatile of modem French journalists 
and authors, died at Geneva on Apnl 18. He 
was bom at Florence in 1828, of French 
parents. His father was an hotel-keeper, and 
he himself carried on the same business for 
some time after he had become known as a 
writer. Eventually, however, he gave himself 
entirely to letters, and was appointed Professor 
of Foreign Literature at the University of 
Gtoeva, of which he subsequentij became 
rector. His knowledge of Italian history and 
politics was perhaps his strongest point ; but 
he wrote on ^ kinds of subjects and in every 
form of literary composition. He was historian, 
novelist, poet, playwright, critic, and political 
journalist, and in each capacity attained a 
respectable degree of popular success. 



OBITUARY. 



The Very Bev. Joseph Williams Blakesley, 
Deem of Lincoln, who died on April 18, had, 
either in temperament or in theological or 
ecclesiastical opinions, but litUe in common with 
the more celebrated bishop of the same diocese, 
whose death preceded his only by a few weeks. 
Tet, marked as was the contrast between the 
two men, they may not unfitiy be mentioned 
together, as almost the last representatives of 
a type of classical scholarship which was once 
common among the dignitaries of the English 
Church. The Tate Dean was bom in 1808, and 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of Mind has as its chief 
attraction an elaborate study of Hallucinations, 
by Mr. Edmund Giimey. The essayist supplies 
an interesting sketch of the development of the 
theory of the subject. Perhaps the most curious 
indication of our progpress in dealing with the 
phenomena is the fact that we are now, as 
Mr. Gumey points out, growing accustomed 
to what was formerly regarded as a startling 
paradox, namely, the truth that a haUudnation 
is for the psychologist equivalent to actual 
seeing or other mode of perception. The ver^ 
point of the psychological problem, indeed, is 
to explain the perfect simulation of ka exter- 
nally caused sensation in circumstances where 
we know that no adequate external cause is at 
work, l^e question most fully discussed in 
this paper is that of the physiological starting- 
point in the hallucinatory process. A recent 
writer on the subject, M. Binet, has tried to 
show that in all hallucinations the initial im- 
pulse is one propagated to the centres from the 
periphery of the nerve. Mr. Gumey brings all 
his wide knowledge and his ing^uity to bear 
in trying to refute this theory. He tmnks that 
M. Binet has made an important contribution 
to the theory of the subject ; but, at the same 
time, he insists on the existence of a class of 
centrally initiated hallucinations. The essay 
closes with an interesting conjectural sketch of 
the centred nervous mechanism involved in the 
production of hallucinations. An article to-day 
on so well-worn a theme as Mr. Sidgwick's 
Methods of Ethics seems at first somewhat of 
anachronism ; but Mr. Bashdall, to whose 



an 



pen we owe this new critical study, has managed 
to say much that is in its form at least novel, 
and very pertinent to the issues raised. The 




1845, when he obtained the college living of 
Ware. His reputation as a scholar rested prin- 
cipally on his edition of Herodotus in the 
'* BiUiotheca Olassica," which appeared in 
1854, and which, though now seldom referred 
to, was a sound and careful work, and fully on 
a level with the best knowledge of the time. 
Mr. Blakesley had previously published a Life of 
Aristotle, which was the first English biography 
of the philosopher. He also wrote an account 
of a tour in Algeria, and was the author of a 
series of letters in tikio Times, signed '* A Hert- 
fordshire Incumbent," which attracted con- 
siderable notice. In theology he was a repre- 



rentiy acquired something of the Professor's 
painstaking incisiveness and subtiety from their 
original sources. Yet the reader is less con- 
vinced, perhaps, by the essayist's criticism of 
any fundamental wrongness in Mr. Sidg- 
wick's doctrine than of tiie hopelessness as yet 
of reducing the chaotic mass of ethical phe- 
nomena to scientific order by help of any one 
single principle. Dr. Montgomery contributes 
the third substantive article by a first instal- 
ment of a study of the relations of Space and 
Touch. The essayist contends against the 
empiricists that the apprehension of distinct 
locality or position in space along with skin- 



moderate Broad I sensation is a perfectiy immediate experience, 
Churchmanshi^^^}iic£ owedlitUe to the newer | excluding all reference to muscular sensations 
movement dei^ alML W tbat name, but was 1 present or past. He goes so for, indeed, as to 

^0^ 
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TtiMnf jiiti that when we ' suddenly ezperienoe a 
sensation, as one of burning from a roark falling 
on the hand, we directly apprehend where the 
sensation happens, without an^ consciousness 
of its being in our own body. It is hinted that 
this immediacy of apprehension is the result of 
oiganised nerve-connexions, which, again, are 
the work of evolution. But the rationale of 
the process is not made quite dear. The new 
number of Mind contains, besides the original 
articles, valuable subordinate matter in the 
shape of discussions of special psychological and 
logical points, and critical notices. 

Le Livre for April contains an article of real, 
though only partially literary, interest on the 
bibliography of the history of the French 
police, siened byno less a name than " G. F. 
Yidocq fits,** This is a case of quern jpater 
Aeneas and no mistake. The article is tho- 
roughly worth reading. Another and an ex- 
cellent subject is taken and well dealt with bv 
M. L. Derome in ''Lacume de Sainte-Palaye, 
a worker before dawn in a good cause, who 
deserves and receives ^od treatment. We 
mav be permitted to notice specially a pleasant 
litue letter of M. Trianon's, in which he 
acknowledges and rectifies the slip in the use 
of the word <* Jacobite " which we pointed out 
to him. There is certainly no reason why the 
indication of these slight mistakes, which even 
the most conscientious workers sometimes com- 
mit, should be taken as a personal insult. But 
the habit of so taking it is too common among 
scholars ; and we are very glad to acknowledge 
and signaUse an agreeable exception to the 
rule. 

Of the Aaglia we have the concluding part 4 
of vol. vii., and the first part of vol. viii. before 
us. The former consists of several short notices 
of books, among which we see that Ward's 
Catalogue of Romance MSS. at the British 
Museum, Yamhagen's treatise on the sources of 
Longfellow's " Tales of a Wayside Inn," Prof. 
Schipper's useful little volume on Dunbar, and 
another on Chaucer's lang^nage and verse, by 
Prof. Ten Brink, '* the best Chaucer scholar in 
(Germany," are dealt with ; while Prof. Wulcker 
takes occasion of an anonymous pamphlet on 
the study of modem philology to sketch the 
three years' course through which the student 
of a modem language in Q«rmany should pass 
to prepare for his doctorate. It is notable that 
the learner is recommended to begin at a small 
university in preference to a great one, to wldoh 
he mav go later ; and that instruction in the 
physiology of sound, with special reference to 
speech, must accompany the study of a modem 
language, a practical requirement which might 
be followed m England with advantage to our 
pronunciation of foreign tongues. " Sundries " 
occupy the remainder of the number, among 
which some minor grammatical contributious 
by Prof. Zupitza and Effer's essay on the con- 
sonants, single and double, in Ormtdum (which 
may be read with Trautmann's notes solving 
the problem in this and a previous number), are 
the most important. An interesting notice of 
the late F. ll. Stratmann, author of the well- 
known Old-English Dictionary, who began life 
as apprentice in a linen-business, anfd stmggled 
through g^eat difficulties, is closed by a warm 
tribute to his high qualities, his simplicity, and 
rare modesty, from the pen of Dr. Traulmann. 
In volume viii. H. Honncher aeain takes up 
his interesting inquiry into the sources of 
the Anglo-Siaon Genesis (see Anglia^ vii.. 
Heft 3), showing that in his view the Vulgate 
supplied the chief material, which was modmed 
by the poet himself, by traditional interpreta- 
tion, and by the free biblical treatment which 
obtained among the early English. Holtbaer 
on the Genitives in Oynewulf , and Battler oon- 
tinuiiig hii remarks on English Prepositions, 
keep vp the itody of the fingnage. We are 



glad to welcome also the laborious Dr. Horst- I 
mann, whose industry must often be its chief 
reward, and who gives us here the legendary lives 
of four female saints of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, this time in prose, from 
the Douce MS. 114, written in the fifteenth 
century in probably the Nottingham dialect. 
They are tnuislations from the Latin, three of 
the four being Belgian saints. 

In the Bemsta Oontemporanea for March Diaz 
Sanchez resumes his *' Guide to the Archives of 
Simancas, giving an alphabetical list of those 
who have consulted the archives, and of the 
documents furnished tx> each, from 1844. The 
last name given is Mr. Froude. The list of 
MSS. consmted or copied by him embraces four 
and a half closely printed pages. Earlier 
names are the Due d'Aumale, Bergenroth, 
Cdnovas del Castillo, and others, whose in- 
vestigations we can thus follow in instructive 
detail. The continuation of these papers will 
be eagerly looked for. Munoz Pefia, in con- 
cluding his chapters on the ''Idea of Honour 
in Spanish Literature," maintains that the 
drama of Lope de Vega and of Calderon is as 
true a reflection of one side of the Spanish 
character as ihe picaresque novel is of another. 
Other noteworthy articles are an analysis by 
Bodriguez Villa of a fourteenth-century Ara- 

S^nese MS. from the library of the Duke of 
suna, but now in the Escorial, containing a 
translation of Marco Polo's tiavels; of an 
Oriental history by FrayHuvton ; of Aristotle's 
De Secretis, and other miscellanies. We notice, 
also, an " Ode to the Virgin at the Cross," by 
Suirez Capalleja, and some prettily-told 
'* Legends of Salamanca," by Garcia Maceira. 

The Boletin of the Beal Aoademia de la 
Historia for March contains an account of an 
Arabic MS., aaec, xiiL, entitled "Tarij Man- 
suri," in the Asiatic Museum of St. Petersburg, 
and a careful archaeological paper by Pujol y 
Camps on the coast of the Ilergetes and the 
baths of Calafell, not far from Tarragona, The 
introductory chapter ''On the Conquest and 
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THE ICERTOK PB0FB6S0&SSIP OF ENGLISH LAV- 
OUAOE AND LirSHATUHE. 

London : April 90, 18BS. 
I entirely agree with Prof. SkeaVs criticums 
in the last number of the Agadeict (April 18). 
It is a matter of deep reg;ret that by the nn- 
fortmiate ambigaonsness in the wording of 
their proposal, the enlightened and patriotio 
founders of this professorship should have done 



mraoauotory cnapter " un tne uonquest and their best to prevent any competent scholar 
Colonisation of Amen^ by ^e Spaniards," by from becoming a candidate for it. The mew 
M. A. Caro, to Piedrahita's Hxeiopagener^ de fact of any man oonsiderins himself competent 



loA Gonquittas del Nuevo Reino de Oranada, is 
also ^ven in fall. 
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would be alone enough to prove his utter in- 
competence. 

^ The truth is, EngUsh laagpmge and Bnglisb 
literature are both so extensiTe, so varied, and 
so comj^lex in their origin and history, that it U 
hardly possible for one man to command either 
of them completely. Both, too, are surrounded 
with the most formidable external difficulties. 
The student of English has not, like the dasn- 
cal or Oriental scholar, the oonunand of a host 
of native grammarians, editors, and commen- 
tators ; the metal is not handed down to him 
pure and bright ; but he has to difi^ for the ore 
himself ; he has himself to edit his texts fioin 
the MSS., and make his own grammars and 
dictionaries as he goes along. Now, too, tiiat 
the sloth of our universities has sdlowed the 
Germans almost completely to annex the phil- 
ology of EugUsh, life has become for the few 
Englishmen who think it ignominious to let 
foreigners drive them away from the study of 
their mother tongue a dreary struggle with 
German periodicals — an unintermittent sifting 
of hideously- written abhandlungs, programms, 
excursuses, entgegnungs, abwehrs, reclama- 
tions, &c., for &e few grains of wheat they 
may contain. 

Agean, even if a man knew both lang^uage 

and literature, he could not poesifaly find time 

__ ^^ ^^. ,^^, i*o teach them both. The mere preUminaiy 

°*'S^SiBVo.k£Sl.1JSSSSgS^'g?SSU- organiBation of a .yrtem of t«»ohing would be 
-*-. ^ I j^ most arduous task, for at present there m 

absolutely no foundation to buud upon. Before 
trying to teach, our professor would have to 
get pupils, and if he hoped ever to do more 
than deliver dilettanti diaoourses to a few 
ladies, a don or two, and an oooaaional stzay 
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andergraduaie, lie would liave to organise a 
systematic attaok on the exiating examination 
gystem. If he ever got working pnpils, he 
wonid haye to begin with the very mdiments of 
Engliflh, if he expected to have any f omidation 
to build on« But his hardest task would be 
that of eradicating from his pnpils' minds 
that deep-rooted Oxford hatred of specialism — 
of teachmg them Hh&t the only way of really 
adding to knowledge is by settling down in a 
dark comer and illnminating it as best one 
can. 

The answer to this will no donbt be that the 
professorship is made to include both language 
and literature for the express purpose of 
exduding specialists. If so, there is nothing 
more to be said on the subject, except that it 
is hardly worth while paying £900 a year for 
the privilege of hearing some clever literary 
man read aloud his magazine articles before 
he sends them to press. It would really be 
better to found another divinity professorship 
vith the money than to do anything towards 
perpetuating the present standard of the science 
of literature. Hbnby Swbbt. 



CANON STSPHEKS OK ST. ANSELM. 

Ramflgate : April 18, 188S. 
Canon Stephens, in his article on St. Anselm 
in the new volume of the Didionary of NaUonal 
Biography, seems inclined to accept the pedi- 
gree imch I have constructed for St. Anselm. 
As, however, I am solely responsible for that 
pedigree, it may be permitted me to remark 
that! nowhere represent Count Odo of Mauri- 
eniifi as having received the county of Aosta 
{lom his wife. It came to him from his father, 
Humbert the Whitehanded (see my Life and 
Timeg of 8i, Ansdm, vol. i., p. 414). Aosta 
does not lie in either of the valleys that formed 
part of the Countess Adelaide's patrimony (t&. 
p. 2]. I do not think Canon Stephens can be 
famiHj^r with the district, for he represents 
Anselni as setting out northwards (p. 11, b) 
from his native city on the journey which took 
him over Mont Cenis. When Anselm left 
Aosta he first travelled south for fifty miles, 
and then turned west. The northern road 
would have taken him across the Great St. 
Bernard. 

The soggestion made by the late M. Crozet- 
Houc&et that Anselm may have gone to school 
at the place now known as Aymaville Saint- 
Leger is not favourably viewed by the best 
informed people on the spot. The reli^ous 
establishment named after St. Leger lay six or 
aevea miles from Aosta, in a lonely spot very 
'iiffienlt of access, and must have been ex- 
toemely small. I doubt, writing from recollec- 
tion, v^hether more than six monks could have 
been aooommodated in the very little choir of 
its Terr little oratory. The unsupported claims 
of ftnch a place sink into insignificance before 
those of Aosta itself, which had within its walls 
a cathedral and an abbey, and, close to its 
praetorian gate, the collegiate church of St. 
iJuT9y all of them large, important, and well 
endovred foundations. 

1 do not think Canon Stephens happv in 
saying that Anselm began to govern as abbot 
(p. 12, a) in the vear 1078. Elected in 1078 he 
certainly was ; but we have clear and explicit 
evidence (Bouquet, xiv. 270) that he refused to 
I govei'u as abbot until late in the following 
Pebdruary, and that his contemporaries attached 
aome importance to the fact. He seems to 
b&we bem tummoned to the wounded king, 
'WrUiam the Conqueror, many weeks before the 
l&tter lay dying (p. 14, a) at St. Gervais, and 
vliile he was down in Bouen. William Bufus 
^vras first crowned (p. 14, a) not in 1088, but in 
10S7 ; and he appointed Anselm to the 
Arclibishopric, not on the first day of Lent, 
1 093, but on the following Sunday (Eadmer, 



pp. 37, 360). The royal writ (p. 16, a) which 
Canon Stephens refers to the autumn of 1093, 
would seem, on the contrary, to have been 
issued on the twenty-seventh of the previous 
ApriL It is an error, moreover, to suppose 
(p. 24) that homage was a forbidden act as early 
as the year 1093. 

The chronology of St. Anselm's episcopate 
involves one or two interesting points. I think 
it A mistake to refer the interview at GiUingham 
(p. 18, a^ to ike February of 1095 ; or indeed, 
pace Eaomer, to accept March 11 as the first 
day of the Bookingham assembly. Eadmer, 
himself, tells us that it met '^ tertifi septiman^ 
quadragesimae ** (Ftto, 11. xvi.), and in 1095 
the third week in Lent began on February 25. 
Besides, if, as he implies by a well-known 
liturgical aUusion, Anselm received the paUium 
on the second Sunday after Pentecost — Sundays 
in that age were not counted from Trinity — ^he 
received it, not, as he says, on June 10, but a 
fortnight earlier. The subject is one of some 
interest. Allowing for a forty days' summons 
to a meeting fixed for February 25, we get 
back to January 17, on or about which day 
William Bufus was at Cricldade, the rendezvous, 
in all probability, of the forces of the realm on 
their expedition into Wales. And, if, again, 
we suppose the army to have been disbanded 
on February 22, three days before the third 
Sunday in Lent, and suppose them to have 
completed a forty days' service, we ^et back to 
January 14, |)recisely the first day m the year 
upon which military operations were allowed to 
beffin. 

Apj^roaching the subject from the opposite 
direcnon, we find that the king had left 
Wissant on December 29, and it is hard to 
believe that Anselm can have allowed a whole 
month to elapse before he followed him into 
Wiltshire. The interview must, I think, have 
taken place not later than the Epiphany week, 
the writs of summons to Boctingham being 

Prepared without delay, but certainly before 
anuary 17, and the king leaving GilLingham 
on the fourteenth. 

This suggests another subject. I think 

Canon Stevens in error when, by obvious 

implication, at least (p. 20, a, b), he brings 

Cardinal Walter to England shortly before 

Whitsuntide. He came, *'togeanes Eastron" 

(Angto-Saxon Chronicle), " aliquot subinde 

diebus elapsis " after the Boddngham assembly 

(E. de Diceto), and ** ante pascha " (Florence of 

Worcester). Canon Stephens must, therefore, 

be again in error when (p. 20, a) he despatches 

the royal clerks to Italy after the Bocldngham 

assembly. They could not have executed their 

errand in the short space of three weeks. They 

found the Pope in the north of Italy, and must 

thus have come back sooner than they were 

expected. Allowing them, however, ten weeks 

for their term of absence, and supposing them 

to liave landed in England on March 21, we 

come to January 10 as an approximate date for 

their departure from the long's court. Thus, 

by another line of argument, we reach the 

Epiphany of 1095 as the date of the GiUingham 

interview. 

The '* ceremony of sprinkling ashes " on the 
first day of Lent (p. 17, a) has no existence. 
When Ansdm went to meet the legate he 
was not ''barefoot, but in full pontifical" 
(p. 20, b). The sum of money which the primate 
lK)rrowed of his monks in 1096 (p. 21, a) 
amounted, not to a hundred pounds, but to two 
hundred silver marks (Eadmer, p. 75); and 
when he travelled through Flanders in 1097 (p. 
22, a), so far from '* nalting awhile at the 
monastery of St. Omer," that was the one 
house at which Eadmer (pp. 89, 387) teUs us 
that he refused to lodge. It was to his real 
haltiuff-plaoe pretbr much what St. Paul's 
Catliedral was to Westminster Abbey. 



we have no detailed report of Anselm's discourse 
at the CouncQ of Ban. Of all the many 
speeches delivered by Anselm this is precisely 
the very one which he has himself taken care to 
leave on record, reproducing it in full detail in 
his '' De Processione " (Eacuner, p. 106). 

When Anselm returned in IIQO what Henry 
I. required of him was, not that he should do 
homage for the restitution of the temporalities 
(p. 24, a), but that he should do homage, no 
restriction about temporalities being even 
hinted at ; and also, a fact withheld by Canon 
Stephens, that he should receive the arch- 
bishopric from the king's hand (Eadmer, p. 
120). 

It surely is inaccurate to make ** allegiance " 
do duty for the various terms '* obedientia," 
**subjectio," " sumministratio," ''fides et 
sacramentum/' "subjectio fides et amicitia." 
Nor, until the English language shall have 
been reconstructed, will it be permitted us to 
accept the suggested equivalent (p. 25, a) for 
" nee approbare nee concedere." "If he does 
it," said Anselm (Eadmer, p. 140), speaking of 
a threat of the king's, " he aoes it me nee oippro- 
hante nee concedente,*^ Canon Stephens' mter- 
pretes this — "he consented" that the King 
should do it ! And, further, the canon seems 
to think that St. Anselm's "struggle for the 
rights and liberties of the church " ^. 28, a) was 
" simply a matter of obedience " (p. 24, b), and 
that, although he opposed the long, he had 
personally no objection to the king's conduct. 
Nevertheless, he strangely enough calls him a 
man of " perfect straightforwardness " (p. 26, b), 
" g^eless simpHoity, and spotless integrity " 
(p. 28, b). 

There is much in the article which Canon 
Stephens would have done well to reconsider 
very seriously before sending it to press. 

Mabtin Bttlb. 



THB 8QI7IRB FAPEB8. 

London : April SO, 1886. 
No one, so far as I know, has asked Mr. 
Walter Bye to " admit that because there was 
a 'London Lane' in Norwich 140 years ago 
there was necessarily one 240 years ago." 
Certainly nothing so unreasonable was in my 
thoughts as Mr. Bye seems to imagine when 
I wrote to Mr. Gardiner. In my letter to that 
gentleman I expressly disclaimed all pretension 
to iokke part in the discussion of the genuine- 
ness of the "Squire Pax>ers," my sole object 
being to correct an oversight on the part of 
Mr. Bye in saying that " London Lane " was 
never so called, whereas in the days of my 
boyhood it was never called anything else. 
He is, of course, right in his supposition that 
my information as to the street in question 
being so called 140 years ago is derived from 
Blomefield's map ; but appears still to be im- 
aware of another fact, viz., that "Cockey 
Lane " and " London Lane " were not iden- 
tical, but that the two togetlver now form the 
modem "London Street.''' "Cockey Lane" 
went only from the north-east comer of the 
Miarket Place to " the back of the Inns " (now 
called "Castle Street"), the rest, from that 

Joint to " Bank Plain," was " London Lane." 
have very good reason to believe that Blome- 
field was wrong in giving both names to the 
whole length. Be tms as it may, it has nothing 
to do with the question of the " Squire Papers," 
about which, as I have said, being totally 
incompetent to form an opinion, I never pre- 
tended to offer one. Fbedebio Norgate^ 



Cambridge : April S8, 1886. 
Circumstances enable me to throw some addi- 
tional light on the interesting discussions con- 
cerning the " Squire Papers," which, I think, 
I completely dissipates the theory which has been 
It is soarc^y f elioitous to say (p. 23, a) that I adopted by Prof. Gardiner and Messrs. Bye, 
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Peaoook, and Nutt, to aoooimt for the ezistenoe 
of the thirty-fiye letters which Oarlyle accepted 
and published as ffennine. 

This theory, 'v^ch is distinctly formulated 
in the last i>aragraph of Mr. Rye's first letter 
(of March 31, 1885J, and assumed by the other 
gentlemen, is simply this — that Carlyle's corre- 
spondent forged tiie letters, and that the 
" hoax " was completely successfuL This theory 
assumes that the correspondent, whose name 
and personality have been hitherto concealed 
by ms own desire, was a '* fairly able anti- 
quary," a most accomplished dissembler botili 
by pen and tongue, and that he concocted an 
elaborate imposture for no other motive but to 
enjojr a quiet chuckle in his own sleeve. 

Tms theory, in itself improbable, is rendered 
yet more untenable by the information I have 
to offer. This information has been furnished 
me by Dr. William Squire, a physician, residing 
at 6 Orchard Street, Portman Square, who is 
my first cousin. He is under no pledge of any 
kind to the transcriber of the letters of Crom- 
well, and will be glad to submit the book and 
papers he possesses to the inspection of any 
competent person interested in tne matter. 

Dr. William Squire has a Prayer-book bound 
up with a metrical version of the Psalms, on 
the interposed fly-leaf of which is what pur- 
ports to be the autograph of *' Samvel Sqvire " 
of <' Thrapstone." ^e title-page of the Prayer- 
book is gone; but an inscription in another 
pase states it to have been published in 1627, 
and the character of the boot conforms to this 
date. This book is annotated in the margin 
by one who was, or professed to be, an eye- 
witness of many of the most stirring scenes of 
the Great Bebellion e.^., of Marston Moor, 
Nasebie and Dunbar fights, the sieges of Lynn 
and Bristol, the behea£ng of the Kmg, &c., &c. 
I give two examples in the margin opposite 
the bdi. Psalm : 

1. '* We sang this at Sige of Lynn befeie we 
stormed, eo they gave in September 16th day, 
1643." 

2. '* This day saw ye Kinge his haad out off by 
an Axe at Whitehall. Lord hare mercie upon his 
Boule." 

This annotator, both Dr. Squire and I think, 
was Samuel Squire himself. Comet of Crom- 
well's StUton troop. 

The Prayer-book appears to have passed into 
the hands of Thomas Squire, and then to have 
been transmitted through five generations of 
Squires who lived in Peterboroumorits neigh- 
bourhood, and to have reached the hands of 
William Squire, who passed the later part of 
his life and died at Y^verton in Norfofic. At 
his death in 1880 Dr. Williun Squire obtained 
the book by purchase. 

This Williiun Squire appears to have been a 
very diligent collector from registers, tombs, 
and other sources of facts conceminff the pedi- 
gree of the Squire family. He had me Prayer- 
book rebound in 1840 and his arms emblazoned 
on the inside of the cover, and numerous sheets 
of MS. containing the genealogical informa- 
tion he had collected bound up with it. He 
seems to have <dearly traced his lineage to 
Thomas Squire, but not to have shown the 
relation between this Thomas and Samuel 
Squire. Dr. Squire conjectures that Thomas 
was the son of Samuel's elder brother, and that 
he himself is in the direct line of Samuel 
Squire, the Lx>nside, in the seventh generation. 
These conjectures are, however, not material 
to our inquiry. It is more pertinent to inquire 
whether ^V'illiam Squire, the genealogist, was 
the transcriber of the CromweU letters and the 
burner of Auditor Squire's joumaL This I 
think highly probable. A comparison of the 
writing in the Prayer-book witn that of Car- 
lyle's correspondent will probably settle the 
question, and this, I trust, will soon be made. 
Kow, if this William Squire was not the I 



transcriber, we have an independent testimony 
of the existence of Comet Squire, which must 
be held conclusive of the genuineness of both 
the destroyed journal and the extant letters. 
On the other hand, if the genealogist and the 
transcriber were the same person, perhaps a 
sceptical antiquary might contend that the 
Ikmmc in his possession suggested the forgery ; 
but, even so. Squire the Lx>nside had an objec- 
tive existence, and was not the concoction of the 
brain of a clever forger, as Mr. Bye suggests. 

That the transcriber was hims^ deceived is 
quite untenable, for, if he were a true man, 
tnen the supposed forger took the trouble, not 
only to manufacture the letters, but also to 
write two hundred folio pages of journal with- 
out even the poor motive of giving '' a lesson " 
to an e<Utor who had irritated him. 

The doubts thrown on the letters from in- 
ternal evidence seem to be disappearing one by 
one, and, under Mr. Aldis Wright's judicious 
remarks, to have dwindled almost into insig- 
nificance. With regard to the "cravat," I 
find in the memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, written 
by his widow, the following passage : 

'* Then also the coachman, who, finding himself 
not well, had borrowed a horse to go to Notting- 
ham to be let blood, came home, bringing a cravate 
and other spoils of the enemy, wMoh he had 
gotteii. For, when he came to the town, hearing 
uie cavaliers were up, he got a case of pistols, and 
thought more of shedding than losing blood, and 
meeting the cavaliers in the rout, it is said, he 
killed one of them." 

It is true this was written of an incident which 
occurred in 1659; but it shows conclusively 
that a cravat was worn by soldiers in the CivU 
War, and also, I think, that it was no *' new 
French foppery," but a necessary or convenient 
accoutrement of a soldier. If the word is 
derived from the Croats, who served in the 
French army in the seventeenth century, as 
some suppose, this seems to support this view. 

Neville Goodscak. 

5 In Mr. G. Nutt's letter on this subject in the 
LOADBMT of April 18, he pointed out that the 
words '4evitate nostra donata," in Prof. Gar- 
diner's quotation from Skinner, ought to read 
"civitate nostra donata." The correction is 
obviously certain, but Mr. Nutt says he is in- 
formed by Prof. Gardiner that the erroneous 
reading is that of the t>rinted book. In the 
Table of Contents of our last week's number 
Mr. Nutt was erroneously described as "Dr." 
— ^Ed. Academy.] 



the Revue ConUemporaim, has published as a 
novelty two spurious cantos found ia a MS. 
of the Divina Commedia now in the Bibl. 
Yittorio Emanuele at Rome, it is only right 
that it should be known that they were first 
noticed and published as long ago as 1819 by 
the distinguished librarian of that institution, 
Dr. Giorgi. They appeared first in the Qiomale 
di Filologia romama (July, 1879), and were 
shortly afterwards published in a separate 
pamphlet. E. Moorb. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK, 

M0ND4T, AprQ 37, 8 p.m. Society of Axts : Cantor 
Lecture, ** Photography and the Bpco^roeoope," by 
Gapt. Abney. 

8 p.m. Aiistoteltan : *' Aohopenhanei's *7be 
World ae WIU and Idea/ Bookiv.," by the Ber.E. 
P. Sorymgeour. 

8.80 p.m. GeograDhloal : *' Letter announong 
the Ascent of Mount Roraima, Britiah Gniana," by 
Mr. Everard Im Thorn : '* Notes on the Joaney ft 
Roraima and Ascent of the Mountain," by Mr. H. 
J. Perkins. 
TUBBDAY, April 88. 8 p.m. Royal Institntion: "Digw- 
INi - - ^ 

Q. 
>P< 

8 p.m. Antbropologlqal Institute : "Aadeiitoiie 



tionand 

sao p.m 
Meeting. Pro 



utrition," by Pztrf. Qamgee. 

ipeo 
osed Alterations in the Bye-Laws. 



•£ 



Civil Engineers: 8peol«l Qeneral 



Monuments in Westmoreland*" by Mr. A. L. Lewl<« ; 
"Quadrilateral Conatruotlona near Oaroao," bv 
Admiral F. B. TremYett ; " The Kekip-Bfisoatnts or 
Ancient Saoriaoial Stooe of tlie Ncorth-West TribM 
of Oanada," by M. J. L'Heoreux. 

8 p.m "Mechanioal Integrators," by .Prof. 
Hele Shaw. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : ** The Federation of 
the Emnfre,*' by Mr. J. E. tiorst. 
WBi>NESDi.T, April S9, 6.80 p.in^ Oivil Eoglneets: 
Annual 1/iuner- 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: "Besearohes on Bilk 
Fibre?' by Mr. Thomas «7araie. 
Thxtbsdat, April ao. 8 p.m. RoyaL Instltation : " Natonl 
Forces and Ejh&t&bbJ" by P^cf. Tyndall. 
4.80 p.m. Boyal Society. 
8 80 p.m. Antiquaries : ** Recent Discoveries oo 
the Site of Lanuvium (UlviCa la Vigna)," by the 
Right Hon. T. Sayile Lumley. 
FamAT, May l, 1.80 p.m. Rosral Institation : Anoa«I 
Meeting. 

7.80 p.m. Education: Annual Meeting. PrMi- 
dentV Address, ** Praodoal Thoughts on Education 
after Thirty Years' Work," by the Rev. B. "niring. 
8 i>.m. Philol)gical: "Report of Dialectal 
Work," bv Mr. A. J. Ellis ; " Modern Irish Promrn- 
elation,*' by Mr. James Lecky. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ** Herat," by ProC. 
V&mbery. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: *' Water-Jets sod 
Rain-Drops," by Lord Raylei^h. 

SATUbday. May 9, 8 p.m. Royal Jnatituticn: "F^ 



'M 



Trees and their Allies," by Mr. W. CaiTuthers. 



THE BUBOES OOBBBSFONBENOE. 

Cambridge : April 18, 1885. 
In the Tolume entitled Selections from the 
Letters and Correspondence of Sir James Bland 
Burgee, by J. Hatton (London, 1885), of whiob 
a review appeared in your number for March 
21, it is stated on p. 348 that his character is 
given by Beloe in his Sexagenarian, vol. 



m ms oexageTianan, vol. u., 
chap. V. This is an entire mistake. The person 

there described is certainly Archdeacon Nares, r- ^. i_ ii. i. • • ^ x- i_ * 

as may be easily seen by the words in p. 32! Jj^^®; l^^®'® ^? ^^^^, *^* "^ interesting about 



SCIENCE. 

Taoist Texts : Ethical, Political, and Specu- 
lative. By Frederic Henry Balfour. (Triib- 
ner.) 

TAOFisit is not one of those Oriental religions 
which have attracted the attention of Euro- 
pean seekers after new things. It has had 
no Mdme. Blavatsky to introduce it anew to 
the religious world, and its tenets, or bo 
many of them as are understood, have been 
allowed to remain the almost undisputed 
possession of its followers. But, at the same 



where Beloe speaks of him as ''his coadjutor, 
for a term of no very short continuance," 
alluding to their joint editorship of the British 
Oritick, 

I believe Sir J. B. Burges is, however, alluded 
to in the Sexagenarian, though not in very 
complimentary terms, in p. 230 of this same 
volume (first edition), where he is described as 
the Bland author, "that eternal writer of 
poetry, who composes verses ux>on every trifling 
incident which occurs in the circles of fashion," 
&c H. B. LUABD. 



THE ALLEGED DISOOVEBT OF TWO UNPUBLISHED 
CAITTOS OF THE "INFBBNO." 

Oxford : April 81, 1886. 

Since M« Boyer, in the second number of 



the faith, and the strange obscurity which has 
hitherto surrounded its origin kas added a 
piquancy to its history. Its founder, Laou- 
tsze, or "the Old Philosopher," held the 
office of Recorder at the Chinese Court of, 
Chow during the fifth century b.c. Of the 
birth and parentage of this sage we knoir 
nothing, except that he belonged to the Le 
tribe, and was a native of the non-Chinese 
state of Tsu. Incorporated into Tsu were 
a number of tribes, who in their powerless- 
ness to resent the encroachments of their 
energetic neighbour, were content to submit 
to the absorption of their lands, while others 
less willing to do homage to the aggressors 
migrated southward in tUe direction of Bur- 
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mah. Since, at the time of the disruption o{ 
Tsu, in the third century b.c, no mention is 
made of the Le among the tribes who were 
then dispossessed, it is probable that they had 
moved southwaid at an earlier period, and if 
such were the case, they would doubtless 
have been brought into communication with 
the Brahmanical peoples dwelling on the 
Burmese frontier. Nothing is known of the 
time when Laou-tsze arrived in the Chinese 
states. We first hear of him there as an old 
man, not old enough, however, to have lost 
my of his vigour, as Confucius found to his 
cost on the only occasion when the two phi- 
losophers met. The history of his early life, 
like that of his last years, is a blank. He 
came, and gave no account of his youth and 
prime, and, after a short term of office, he 
went, without confiding to anyone the secret 
of his destination. He left behind him, how- 
ever, a email book in, as it is reported, 5748 
written characters, which has preserved his 
same from oblivion, and placed him among 
the great teachers of mankind. 

This work, which he entitled Taou^tih-hitig ^ 
has been a battle-field for commentators ever 
since the old philosopher turned his back on 
the Chinese states. The main cause of this 
conflict of opinion was, no doubt, the fact 
that at a very early period the text became 
corrupted, and we know as a matter of 
bistofry that for many centuries two versions, 
each, daiming to be the correct one^ existed 
side by side. The text now current is con- 
ieseedly untrustworthy, and any translation 
(d it therefore can only reflect very im- 
perfectly the teachings of Laou-tsze. These 
teachings are throughout un-Chinese, they 
are quite foreign to the native mode of 
thought and are very little understood by 
Chinese scholars. From whence then did 
Laoa-tsze derive them? We have pointed 
out the probability of his kinsmen having 
been brought into contact with the peoples 
of Further India, and it is natural, therefore, 
to suppose that he had means of becoming 
acquainted with the outlines of Brahmanism. 
Thare can at least be no doubt that the 
resemblances between his system as described 
in the Taou-tih-hing and Brahmanism as 
shown forth in the Upanishads are too striking 
and consistent to be only incidental. 

To begin with, Taou might pass for a very 
a^ translation of the word Brahman, and in 
Laou-tsze's hands tha identity is more com- 
plete than even the dictionaries sanction. 
''Taou," as has been described, 

"is impalpable. You look at it and cannot 

>ee it. You listen to it and you cannot hear it. 

You try to touch it and you cannot reach it. 

You use it and you cannot exhaust it. . . . 

It is still and void. . . . It is ever inactive 

■^ yet leaves nothing undone. From it 

plienomena appear, through it they change, in 

it they disappear. Formless it is the cause of 

^Onn. Nameless it is the origin of heaven and 

^^oth; with a name it is the mother of all 

^^^ings. . . . All things originate from 

^Vioii, oonform to Taou^ and to Taou at last 

"3^ey letom,"* 

^-^lua with equal truth might have been 
^f^^tten of Brahman. For example, in the 
^ pwushads we read, 

"^t which cannot be seen nor seized, which 

* " Hon-Ghzistian BeUgions.' * Oot^fimanim und 
(8. P. 0. K.) 



has no family and no caste, no eyes nor ears, 
no hands nor feet, the eternal, the omnipresent 
(all-pervading), infinitesimal, that which is 
imperishable, that it is which the wise regard as 
the source of all beings." 

And this source we are told in another place is 

" Space (= the Highest Brahman V All things 
take their rise from space, ana return into 
space. Space is older than these, space is their 
rest. He is indeed the UdgUha (Om = Brah- 
man), greater than the great he is without 
end.^* 

Taou is the Absolute, the Unconditioned ; so 
is Brahman. Taou is the phenomenal world 
and its order; so is Brahman. Taou is the 
ethical nature of the good man and the 
principle of his action ; so is Brahman. In 
fact, the identity between the two is so com- 
plete, that the belief is forced upon us that, 
in some way or other, Laou-tsze had become 
indoctrinated with the leading ideas of the 
Brahmanic faith. 

The light thus thrown on the source of 
Taouism diminishes to a certain extent the 
interest which would otherwise belong to that 
religion. It must be counted rather as a 
development of a foreign system than as an 
independent faith ; and the fact of the corrupt 
state of the current text of the Taou-tih^king 
still further reduces the value of translations 
of that work. So far as it is possible to 
judge, it contains no new phase of Brahman- 
ism, except in the application of its doctrines 
to the existing politicial and social conditions 
of the Chinese. Mr. Balfour tells us that in 
his translation he has followed the interpreta- 
tions suggested by Lii Tsu. This choice of a 
commentator was unfortunate. Neither as a 
scholar nor as a philosopher does Lii Tsu hold 
a high place among Chinese authors ; but even 
he might with reason complain that in the 
present work his English disciple has not 
always done justice to his opinions. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Balfour's translation is not an 
improvement on those of Julien and Chalmers. 
The remaining Taouist texts, of which he 
gives us translations, are unimportant as 
illustrative of Taouism, though interesting as 
moral essays and as representations of the 
alchemistic shapes which the teachings of 
Laou-tsze took in the unphilosophical Chinese 
mind. Eobekt K. Dotjqlas. 



Electrical ; Acoustical ; Optical ; and Chemical. 
Answers to the exerdses are given, and a very 
useful feature is a good Index. When we say 
that the author makes great use of the works 
of Clerk-Maxwell, Sir W. Thomson, and Profs. 
Tait, Chrystal and Everett, and has further 
received much encouragement " in carrying out 
his laborious task *' from some of those great 
mathematLcians, our readers will expect to find 
a book written on correct principles, and^ they 
will not, we venture to say, be disappointed. 
We predict a great success for this FhysicaZ 
ArithmeHCf whicm should certainly find its way 
into every science school in the kingdom. 

Atnerican Journal of Mathematics* YoL YII. 
No. 2. (Baltimore.) The bulk of the 
present number, (sixty-seven pap^s out of 
ninety-six) is occupied by the oontmuation of 
Prof. Cayley's memoir on the Abelian and 
theta functions (first three chapters in vol v., 
1882) to the end of chapter vii. An extract 
from a letter of M. Hermite's, which contains 
a proposition connected with Maclaurin's 
theorem, is followed by an interesting article 
by G. P. Young, whose paper on the "Reso- 
lution of Soluble Equations of the Fifth 
Degree " fvol. vi.), we have already commen- 
ted on. it is entitled "Solution of Soluble 
Irreducible Quintio Equations, without the aid 



MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

Physical Arithmetic, By A. Macfarlane. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan.) This appears to us to be 
an exceedingly useful book, so full of matter 
that it would take a reader a long time to work 
out all its parts in detail. We shall simply 
endeavour to point out its aims and methods. 

"The method developed in this work may be 
called the equivahnet method. Each quantity is 
analysed into unit, numerical value, and, where 
necessary, descriptive phrase. The equivalences 
are of two kinds, absolute and relative — the former 
expresaing the equivalence of dependenee, the latter 
the equivalence of tubttitution or replacement 
Finally, equivalences are combined according to 
a form which is a development of the Chain Rme." 

It is no hastily compiled book, for it is a de- 
velopment of notes taken by the author when a 
student, and this compilation has been oon- 
tinued to the present date. The treatment is 
arranged under nine heads : Financial (value, 
stocks, exchange, &c.) ; Geometrical (leng^, 
surface, vol^^e) > Kinematical (speed, accelera- 
tion, &c.) ; tv^jjainical (mass, momentum, work, 
kinetic en^y^ and muc^ more); Thermal; 



of a Resolvent Sextic" Six verifying instances 
are worked out. The next article is "Notes 
on the Quintic," by J. C. Glashan. The num- 
ber closes with the commencement of what 
promises to be a valuable article "On the 
Algebra of Logic," a contribution to "The 
A^bra of Notation," by C. S. Peirce. 

Weekly Problem Papers, with Notes. By the 
Bev. J. J. Milne. (Macmillan.) As the title- 
page further informs us this work is intended 
for students preparing for examination for 
mathematical scholarships and for university 
honours. There are 100 papers containing a 
very varied and carefully sdeoted assortment of 
" ten-minute" conundrums. Anyone who has 
thoroughly worked through this little book will 
most assuredly be well prepared in " dodges," 
and be prepared for the kind of papers set in the 
subjects here illustrated. There is a useful 
"prologue" in the form of proofs of many 
pieces of book- work which are of service in the 
solution of problems. Of one of these pieces, 
viz., the proof of Feuerbach's problem, the 
essential part, i.e, the proof of the converse of 
what Mr. Milne gives, is yet, we fear, a desider- 
atum. The author is preparing a second 
volume, which is to contain solutions of the 
exercises for the use of students and teachers. 
We commend this handy little book to all 
mathematical masters. It is very accurately 
printed, the only errors we have detected are on 
pp. 16, 1. 2; 40, question 3; 43, 1. 2 (?2); 82, 
question 10. 

Factors in Algebra discovered by Arrange* 
ment, Trial and Symmetry , with Applications, 
By the Bev. J. G. Easton. (Ghroombndge.) The 
title sufficiently explains the nature of the work. 
What the au&or has aimed at, he has very 
satisfactorily achieved. Starting from the most 
elementary expressions, he arrives by a gradual 
progress at some very intricate ones, and the 
book-work is throughout amply illustrated by 
exercises ad rem. The book is, on the whole, 
carefully printed, but here and there (as on 
pp. 13, 14, 69) an important elementary 
factorisation is incorrectly printed. On p. 74 
a " 2 " is omitted ; on p. 78, 1. 17, for 
one " + " read " - " ; on p. 95 (20), p. 96 ri9), 
p. 100 (14) (28) there are also mistakes; 
but the sum total of these and some minor 
ones which we have come across is very small 
for such a work. There is a useful Index at the 
end. The work is well worth putting into the 
hands of candidates who find any dmculty in 
" breaking-up into factors." 
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Differential Calcidus for Beginners. With a 
seleotion of easy Exeunples. By Alexander 
Enox. (Macmiilaii.) This smail book must 
Iiave oost the author some thought and taken 
up much time, which we cannot but think he 
might have spent to much better purpose. 
With much carefully put iUustration the reader 
is yet barely carried over the threshold of the 
subject, and we imagine that those students 
who require such explanations will make but 
little way into the higher parts of the Calculus, 
and those who can readily master these more 
intricate parts will certainly not require such 
elementary aids. We shall content ourselves 
with thus warning our readers, for possibly 
there may be an audience who may obtain some 
insight into the nature of differential coefiBlcients, 
sufficient for their purpose, by means of a peru- 
sal of this work. On pp. 57 (in several places), 
78. 87, 103 (43), 107, 108 (note), 111 (48), 112 
(86, tnmspose answers), occur a few mistakes. 
Seventy-two pages of advertisements are tacked 
on to this book of 112 pages. 



PARALLELS BETWEEN THE OLD-NORSE 
AND THE IRISH LITERATURES AND 
TRADITIONS. 

In reading the Gorptis Poeticum BarecUe (Oxford, 
1883) I noticed the following points of simi- 
larity between the Old-Norse and the Irish 
literatures and traditions : 

YoL i., p. 16: "The Lesson of Loddfafni. — 
** A wise mentor is supposed to be addressing 
his youthful pupil Loddfafni, just as King 
Lemuel is admonished by his mother, Prov. 
xxxi." A similar piece, called I'ecosc Flatha^ 
"instruction of a prince," or Teco6ca Cormaic, 
"precepts of Cormac," is found in the Books 
of Leinster, Ballymote and Lecan, and is the 
subject of a paper by Dr. 0*Donovan in the 
Dublin PennyJoumal (ed. Petrie) for December 
29, 1832. Here the mentor is Cormac mac 
Airt, King of Ireland about a.d. 250, and the 
pupH is lus son, Coirbre Lifechair. Compare, 
also, the set of instructions given by Ciichu- 
lainn to his pupil Lugaid in the Serglige Concu- 
latnn, Windisch's Iriache Texte, pp. 213-14. 

Vol. i., p« 53: Ermanarik has Svanhildr 
trodden to death imder the hoofs of his horses. 
The same punishment is mentioned by Snorri, 
the Yolsunga-Saga and Saxo Grammaticus 
(Gbimm, Deutsche Rechtecdterthiimer, 693). So, 
according to a speech reported bv Gregory 
of Tours (i. 7), the Thuringians stretched women 
over the ruts of the roads, fastening them to 
the ground with stakes, and then made laden 
waggons pass over them. So, according to the 
Tripartite Life of S. Patrick (Bawlinson B. 512, 
fo. 27, a. 2), "Patrick was enraged with his 
sister Lupait for the sin of lust, which she 
committed, so that she became pregnant.*' He 
causes his chariot to be driven over her thrice, 
and she dies. 

Vol. i., p. 161 : " Angantheow's sword, that 
keen-grooved blade, tempered in venom, has 
gashed me to the heart." So, in The Fate of 
the Children of Tuirenn, p. 176, Lugh takes his 
two spears arna ffothrugadh affuil nathrach 
neimhe (tempered in blood of adders of poison). 
So in Du'Derga^s Hostel the spear called Luin 
Celtchair maic Uthidir must be quenched in a 
cauldron of poison when it expects to slay any- 
one (i^ 6cen core co neim dia fdhdud intan 
frisdilter gnim gona duine, Lebor na huidre, 
p. 95b). 

VoL i., p. 464: "The giant Suftung . . . 
took the dwarves and carried them out to sea, 
and set them on the reefs the tide runs over." 
So in the Tripartite Life (Eawl. B. 612, fo. 26, 
a. 1) two maidens offer their maidenhood to 
the tiord. The heathen Echaid bound them on 
the sea-strand imder the waves to drown them, 
for they refused to worship idols and to marry 
Boi^cmmrig Echaid iiin iracht fo na tonnaih 



diam-hddtkd, tiair rorithhrmths^ adrad idol ocue 
lanamnoi. Among the Teutons the punishment 
of drowning was especially reserved for women 
(Gfrimm, Rechtecdterthimer, 69Q), 
Vol. i., p. 79 : " The tree Glass stands with 

f olden leaves before Sigtyr's haU." So in the 
erglige Conculainn {IHsche Teocte, p. 319, 1. 23), 
" a tree of silver against which the sun shines, 
whose great splendour resembles gold," stands 
at the door of Labraid*s palace. 

Vol. i., pp. 109, 110, 119, 186, vol. ii., pp. 16, 
17, and see Snorri 108, 1€9 cited, Grimm, 
2>. JJf.* 500. When Thoir fought Hrungnir, 
Thorr's hammer (the thunderstone) and Hrung- 
nir*s weapon Hein (hone) met in mid-air. 
Hein broke, and the fragments, together with 
those of Hrungnir's stone brain-pan, fell on 
the field called Stonegarth. So in the Cattle- 
spoil of Cimlnge, Lebor na huidre, p. 71b, the 
combat of Munremar (Thickneck) and Ci^i is 
thus described : 

" When the hosts were biding there at the hour 
of noon they saw somewhat. The (battle- )stone 
is shot over them from the east, and its fellow 
from the west against It. The stones meet in the 
air. They used to fall between Fergus' camp and 
AililVfl camp and Era's camp. The (heroes) were 
at that feat and exploit from the one hour to the 
other ; and the hosts were upstanding, with their 
shields on their heads to save them from the 
heaps (P) of the stones, so that the field became full 
of the flags. Hence is the name Mag Clochair 
* field of stones ' (' Stonegarth '). Now it came to 
pass that it was Ciiroi, son of Daire, who wrought 
that."* 

Vol. ii., p. 161 : " St. Olaf s hair and nails 
grow on him, as on a living man, as he lies in 
his coffin." So, according to a note on the 
Calendar of Oengus {Filire Oen^iw«o), November 
24, St. Cianan of Doimliacc (now Duleek) lies 
uncorrupting in his tomb till Doomsday, and, 
imtil the time of Adamnin, who died A.D. 703, 
his hair and nails used to be cut every Maunday 
Thursday. 

Vol. ii., pp. 505-6: Ghmlaug and Baven, 
rivals for a beautiful girl's love, fight a duel. 
Gtmlaug wounds Raven's leg severely; but 
Raven wishes to go on with the duel. "If 
only I could get a draught of water I could 
•fight on merrily." " I will get thee thy desire, 
if thou wilt not betray me," answers Ghmlaug, 
and accordingly fetches his wounded foe the 
water in his own helmet. But Raven treacher- 
ously smites his adversary a deadly blow on 
his defenceless head. So when Diarmait elopes 
with Finn's wife Grainne, and Finn pursues 
Diarmait and finds him dying of a wound in- 
fiicted by a wild boar, Diarmait asks Finn for 
a drink of well-water from the palms of his 
hands. Finn twice brings the water, but on 
each occasion treacherously lets it run through 
his fingers. The third time he brings the water, 
"and as he came up the life parted from the 
body of Diarmait' (see Toruigheacht Dhiar- 
muda ague Ghrainne, ed. S. H. O' Grady, 1857, 
p. 192). 

To these may be added the striking parallel- 
ism between the Valkyriur and the Irish war- 
goddesses (Badh, M6rrigu, Nemon) which Mr. 
Hennessy x>ointed out in the Revue CeUiquey 
tome i., p. 32. Such parallels — the Old-Norse 
loan-words in Irish, the Irish loan-words in 
Old-Norse, and the imitation of certain Irish 
metres (e.^., rinnard) by the Norwegian court- 
poets — ^justify Lottner's statement in Kuhn's 
Beitraege zur vergL Sprachforechung^ vi. 250, 
that " between Norsemen and Irish other things 
than arrow-shots were exchanged, namely, 
ideas ; other sounds than the clashing of swords 
rang out, namely, songs, from Ireland over to 
Norway, from Norway over to Ireland." 

Whttlst Stoexs. 

* See Revue CeUiquey vl. 268, where the original 
Iiish of this passage is pzinted. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THB ETYHOLOGT OF " OOSSAMBa." 

London: Apill7,1686. 

The Continental names of this phenomenon, 
Dutch zomerdraden, German Sommar-fiiden, 
Sommer-wehen — summer threads or webs- 
agreeing as they do with the older spelHng oi 
the English word goesomery leave no doubt u 
to the meaning of the latter half of the name; 
although it certainly seems strange tiuit de 
element indicating the fimdamental natme of 
the phenomenon should have perished, leamg 
the season at which it commonly appears to 
form the substantive portion of the designation. 
In German the gossamer is known al^ under 
the name of Sommer simply, or Fliegende Smmer, 
the flying summer. 

The origin of the first syllable in Bn^ 
goaaamer has been variously explained. M. 
Skeat, resting on the nanie current in &q 
district of Craven, aummer-gooeey wbicb k 
regards as a transposition of gooae-mmimy 
observes that the Overman Sommer^ as above- 
mentioned, signifies not only summer, but the 
gossamer itself. ** This makes German Smmer 
=summer-film, and gives to goaaamer the pos- 
sible meaning of goose-summer-film." 1 find 
little plausibility in such a conjecture, bnt I 
should not have seen occasion to open the sub- 
ject in your columns had I not lately fallen 
upon a designation not given in the dictionaries, 
which seems strongly to confirm my suppositioD 
that the first syllable of goaaamer is a relic of 
the name of God. 

We ^d in German numerous names of the 
phenomenon depending on a mythical oonoec- 
tion with the Virgin Mary: Mariefi-fcidm, 
Marien-garn (Adelung), unaer liehen Frautn- 
/ddenj unaer lieben Frauen geepunnai (Scbmeller). 
Appealing then to the azutlogy of the name oi 
the Lady-cow (or Lady-bird as it is now com- 
monly called), in Gteriaan, Ma^n-kafer^ the 
Virgin's beetle, where "we find the mythical 
reference to the Virgin exchanged for one to God 
himself, in the Gbrman synonym* Oottea-ltuhJein, 
God's little cow, or in the vache a hen I^ 
(Troude) of the French-speaking Bretoitti I 
argued that from forms lu:e Marien-fd^ ^ 
Marien-garn^ might natarally spring the sppd- 
lation Gottea-fddeny or ( when Scmmer came to 
stand as equivalent to Sommer-fUden) ^^' 
aommer^ Ood^a-eu/mmerf and thence gosaomefy as 
goaaip from Ood-aib ; goaaon (Promptorium) b^ 
Ood-aon. It appears, however, from a passage 
in Mathilde Blind's romance of Taraatelia 
(1885) that the introduction of the name oi 
God may take place in a more direct way than 
I had supposed : 

' ' The people about here [in Baden appare&tly]i nid 
Mina, call these threads. * Mutter-gottes-gam'— 
Mother of God's yarn— which she spun for the 
baby-Unen of the infant Jesus, and they belieTe 
that 9very year at this season some of the snper- 
fluous threads are blown about in oommemon^ 
of this blessed event." — ^11., p. 114. 

With those Germans who used Sommer as the 
designation of the floating^ webs, the foregoing 
expression would readily ezdumge for" Hatter- 
gottes-sommer " — Mother of Gfod's summer- 
contracting finally into goeeomer. 

The Graven awnmer-gooee is in all probahiHt)f, 
like eummer-gauze, merely a popular accom- 
modation. H. Wkdowood. 



THE EMPIBS OF THS HllTlTJBS. 
Tendring Beotary, Oolchester : April 20, tBBb, 
I willingly accept Dr. Wright's concession, 
which, though insufficienit, is aU, I suppose, 
that his point of view allows him to make. 1 
wish he would also mention that, though I do not 
" recant,'' my objection is not, and never ha9 
been, to supporting tiie statements of a Biblicsl 
writer b^ sound arohaeologioal evidence, but 
to the mudng up of stateKaeiits in the Book of 
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Olenesis with Btatements in the Books of Kines. 
I am yery sorry that he commits himself in his 
reply to a most inaccurate sentence from 
another weekly paper. No one would guess 
from Dr. Wright's letter that the Book (not 
Books) of Kings was quite distinct from the 
Book of Genesis, and I have fully ratified the 
agreement of the former with recent archaeo- 
logical discoYeries. He has quite unintention- 
ally done me (as well as my cause) an injury, 
igainst which I have protetted, and still do 
protest. If I have been unfair or even un- 
efaaritable to him, I apologise. There were 
certainly, however, ch^table things in that 
" expostulation '' (the substance of which was, 
of course, meant for Dr. Wright) ; one pathetic 
appeal I well remember; and was it really 
uicharitable to account for the vehement tone 
of the article referred to on the assumption 
of the author's different nationality ? It was 
quite otherwise meant. If Dr. Wright is not 
an enemy of that many-sided criticism of Old 
Testament writings which I have, without 
many helpers, most inadequately tried to pro- 
mote, I can only rejoice. But he still tells us 
that he has written on the assumption that 
'^the Bible is a venerable old document which 
professes to deal with certain facts." To me 
this seems a bold historical heresy. Would it 
not promote a better understanding between 
writers of different schools if we all agreed to 
give up the expressions '^Hittites" (in the 
present connexion) and "Bible," substituting 
(with Mr. Hyde Clarke) " Blieta " for the one, 
and "Scriptures" for the other? Too great 
a readiness to adopt Anglo-Biblical forms of 
nameais most inconvenient ; and as for " Bible," 
the linguistic misconception involved in the 
word lias long since beisn pointed out. And 
here I beg leave to drop the subject. 

T. K. Cheyne. 

P-S. — ^I much wish that Dr. Wright had not 
printed one particular sentence from my " ex- 
postulation " : that relative to '*<dl American 
leholars." Three years ago I had only heard 
of American scholars who held opinions similar 
to I>r. Wright's ; now I know that trained 
Ameiioaii scholars-^fiiendly if not actually 
committed to historical criticism — were already 
on their way back from Germany, and that a 
sense ia growing up in America of the recon- 
dleftbleneiB of critical freedom with a warm 
lore for the contents of the Christian revela- 
tion. ^ This growing variety of opinion in 
America, had I known of it, would have for- 
bidden me to offer that excuse for Dr. Wright, 
vhicfa. he, much to my regret, has viewed as an 
Qffisnoe. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The Last number of the MaUriaux pour 

^Uistoire de VHomme opens with a paper, by. 

H. Zaborowski, entitled *' Les Chiens quater- 

oairee." The intimate relation between man 

and dog^ may be a sufficient excuse for the 

appearance of a palaeontological memoir on 

t&e Dog^ of the Quaternary period in a journal 

professedly devoted to the study of man. 

Hie -writer enters into a technical discussion of 

^He chAracters of the various species of pre- 

l^torio dog — a subject previously handled by 

^onr^aig^nat, Woldrich and Huxley — and 

^Occludes that the family of dogs is not more 

^cient than the human family itself. 

Ms. J. GiLBBBT Bakeb, of the Roval Her- 
-'^riooi, Kew, the author of the well-known 
^Vora of Ncrihumberland and Durham, will 
'Ublisb immediately through Messrs. G«o. Bell 
kma, bis Flora of the English Lake D%$trict. It 
^ an octavo volume of 260 pages. A manual 
^^ this this kind, on which complete reliance 
^Lay be pUoed, has long been a desideratum. 
K^'lie tract of country included is the district 
^^tfmdlfig Irom Morecambe Bay ia ^e souths 



and the seacoast on the west, to Allonby, 
Wigton, Pemith, and Tebay, northward and 
eastward, l^e plain of Carlisle and the 
western slopes of the Pennine Chain of hills 
through Cumberland and Westmoreland are 
excluded, the aim being to take in only the 
lake distxiot proper, with its distinct physioal 
and botanical individuality. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Academic des Inscrip- 
tions, on April 1, M. Louis Havet read a paper 
on the classification and the critical value of 
the MSS. of Nonius Marcellus, a Latin gram- 
marian of the end of the third century. He 
explained that the obscurity which has hitherto 
enveloped this subject is due to the want of 
recognition of the fact that several of the 
existing MSS. are really made up of fragments 
of copies by different hands, and also that in 
some cases the same transcriber has followed 
different originals in different parts of his work. 
Of the three principal copies, that in the 
British Museum consists of two partial copies, 
that in the Biblioth^que Nationale at Paris of 
three ; while the Leyden MS. gjves a blending 
of two texts belonging to dmerent families. 
In the first portion of the London MS. there 
are represented three different texts, one being 
that of the second hand, and the other two 
being eclectically combined in the readings of 
the Sxsi hand. This complication results in the 
singular phenomenon that the prima manua of 
the British Museum MS. is generally incorrect 
where it coincides with the Leyden MS., but 
when its testimony stands alone it is usually 
trustworthy. M. Havet produced a genea- 
logical table of the MSS. of Nonius either 
extant or known to have existed, excluding 
those of late date. The number of these copies 
was eighteen, of which six still exist. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Edinbubgh Mathematical Socixty. — {Frid4iy, 

April 10.) 

Ma. A. J. G. Babclay, President, in the Chair. — 
Mr. T. B. Sprague, F.R.S.E., contributed a paper, 
which was read by Prof. Chrystal, on the indeter- 
minate form zero to the power zero, and Mr. John 
Alison discussed the properties of the so-called 
Simson Une. 



Education Sooibty. — (Monday, April £0.) 

Mb. Jaxbs Sullt in the Chair. — ^A paper was read 
by Mr. H. Courthope Bowen on *' The Training of 
the Constructive Imagination," in which an 
attempt was made to apply to actual school work 
the principles of psychology. Mr. Bowen com- 
menced by describing the conditions of the 
problem : — ^That the children were to be required 
to construct mental pictures out of materials, 
whether new or old, over which they had obtained 
a complete mastery; that the first steps were, 
therefore, to decide on the materialB, and to pro- 
duce the masteiy over it. The next step was to 
bring the materials vividly before the children's 
mind, and to excite their curiosity as to what was 
about to be done with it. Bough models of the 
proposed construction should then be introduced, 
and the construction itself adapted to the powers 
of the children. He drew a distinction between 
complete concrete images of actual things or 
events, and incomplete abstract images of pro- 
cesses and laws ; and then proceeded to apply his 
principles to practice by sketching lessons on 
English literature, geography, history, natural 
science, geometry, and drawing, showing how each 
could be used to train the constructive imagination. 
— ^A very interesting discussion followed, m which 
Mr. Cooke, Mr. Bedford, Mrs. Boole, Mr. Stewart 
and Mr. Sully took part, Mr. Sully's remarks 
being listened ^ with particular attention. — 
After a short xet^w from Mi. Bowen, the meeting 



FINE ART. 

Papers on Art. By J. Comyns Carr. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Fob the satisfaction, as I suppose, of that 
scanty public which, not content with merely 
gazing at pictures, absolutely wants to think 
about them, and to have a little positive 
knowledge as weU as many fugitive impres- 
sions, Mr. Carr has put together, in a neat 
volume, certain reflective essays hitherto 
detached. It was a pleasant task, and one 
that was worth performing. The essays are 
not connected by any such chain as that of an 
exclusive reference to a particular school or 
period, for the first of them is concerned with 
Old Masters, and the last of them discusses 
Bossetti. Tet, to the discriminating reader, 
they are joined by a chain not less real — by 
the firm, yet delicate, links of one dominating 
individuality. They bear the impress of the 
thought of a particular mind, and of a mind 
which, when devoted to the things of art, is 
generally comprehensive in its working, and 
is nearly always tolerant, and is endowed, 
moreover, with the fascination of subtlety. 
Into the artistic problems which he takes up, 
Mr. Carr is wont to enquire curiously, and to 
enquire with ingenuity. Prom the conclu- 
sions at which he arrives it may be possible 
sometimes to dissent with great hes^iness, 
yet it is difficult, as one reads the fluent and 
gentle advocacy, not to be sensible of the 
persuasiveness which tips the advocate's 
tongue ; and even when the critic's deductions 
are deemed incorrect, it is patent that at least 
his observation is inspired by a quick per- 
ception of beauty, and that to certain valuable 
acquirements of knowledge he has added that 
which, for the functions of criticism, is the 
quite invaluable gift of a spontaneous and 
instinctive fine taste. 

Of course, to criticise criticism is no easy 
or agreeable matter, for often it is impossible 
to steer clear of the Charybdis of barren 
opposition without falling into the Scylla 
of uninteresting acquiescence. I desire to 
escape both these penis, and my passage will 
accordingly be brief. Mr. Cairs papers, let 
it be said, are five in number. The first, on 
** The Old Masters," was occasioned by that 
opulent display both of Primitive and of 
Benaissance drawings which was made some 
years since at the Grosvenor Gallery, and in 
it, despite some undue leaning to '4deal 
design," to Leonardo, to the art which must 
remain a mystery, an unsolved riddle rather 
than a delight, there is to be seen sufficient 
evidence of the width of Mr. Carr's sympathy 
as weU as of the swiftness and the subtlety of 
his penetration. The second paper, which is 
entitled '^ James Barry" — and which occa- 
sionally refers to its presumed subject, and 
does so very interestingly when it does so at 
all — ^is more really occupied with the yet 
more interesting question of that long but 
unequal struggle between an art of splendid 
realism, dominant now in the main for three 
hundred years, and an ideal art whose mission 
is supposed to be to mould itself to the shape 
and to assume the colour of our deepest 
thoughts. And, in the consideration of this 
question, Mr. Carr permits himself to afford 
incidentally a very charming and, on the 
whole, I think, a very veracious sketch of 
the course of English Art from Hogarth to 
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Confitable. That sketch is of extreme brevity. 
It is, for the most part, imaecompanied by 
reference to dates or to particular pictures, 
but as a series of engaging memoranda on 
many of the leading masters of our school it 
has value — ^not, indeed, to the wholly un- 
taughty but to those who, it is understood, 
may profit by teaching. 

The third paper is on Eeynolds, the fourth, 
on Ghunsborough. Both have appeared in the 
magazine which Mr. Carr directs, and both 
are of the kind known as " popular " — ^they 
are not devoted, that is to say, to the mere 
research of minute biographical or artistic 
facts. ^ They deal rather with original thought 
and with agreeable impression, and thus — 
may I be acquitted of paradox ? — ^may I be 
bold enough to say it ? — ^in their very " popu- 
larity " they acquire a worth more permanent 
than can belong to the mere research of fact ; 
for the fact, once gained, plodded for by the 
last writer, is at the service of the next ; the 
next may absorb it; while the thought and 
the impression, conveyed in selected English, 
are individual — they remain the critic's own. 
As to the relative estimates of Eeynolds and 
of Gainsborough in Mr. Carr's papers, the 
moment is too late — and the place certainly 
not this place — ^for pitting, one against the 
other, the claims of two very different geniuses 
who happened to be contemporary. Eeaders 
of the AcADXHY do not need to be told that it 
is even now the received opinion that Eeynolds 
was the greater of the two masters. But that 
opinion, as Mr. Carr is willing to admit, can 
be maintained only when Eeynolds is con- 
sidered as an intellectual artist and not as a 
pure painter. As a pure painter — as one who 
exercised over his art a facile and inspired 
command — Gainsborough was assuredly the 
first. And when the intellectual element is 
to be considered, the moral element must also 
have place. There was about Gkdnsborough 
a certain moral depth and seriousness less dis- 
coverable in the nature of the successful 
courtier, the triumphant man of the world. 
In his very excitable sensitiveness — in the 
almost exaggerated ^'intensity" which he 
possessed, and which he bequeathed to his 
children — Gainsborough was at fault, no doubt, 
sometimes — sometimes misguided; but at least 
he was so f orgiveably, so delightfully, human. 
The truth is, perhaps, that we are a little 
too near to Eeynolds and to Gainsborough to 
judge their art quite fairly. Even with the 
lapse of a hundred years since their deaths, it 
may be that we know too much about them. 
How much one respects Sir Joshua! And 
Gainsborough — ^how much one lores him! 
Por Eeynolds never made a mistake : he 
managed everybody the right way. Excel- 
lent quite often as a painter, as a courtier he 
was excellent invariably. But Gainsborough, 
actually painted landscapes when it would 
have paid a good deal better to have painted 
portraits. He was not always perfectly 
happy with the very learned or the very 
great. He found the singer seductive and 
the musician delightful, and in full middle- 
age he proposed to himself to study how to 
play upon the vioUde-gamha, We respect 
Eeynolds because he was everything that 
learning and a cool head could make him. 
And Gainsborough — we love him, I suppose, 
because he was a genius and a child. 

Faedbbick Wsdjco&e. 



" THE DANCE OF TEE MAGDALENy 

Bniflsels : April 17, 1885. 
Amonq the rare paintings once ascribed to 
Lukas van Leyden several are reproductions of 
his weU-known engravings, and, as such, now 
judged to be not by his hand. Many of these 
painted reproductions of the engravings are, 
however, such excellent pictures, and so exactly 
in the manner of Lukas Jakobzoon, of Leyden, 
that it is evident they were executed, if not by 
him, at least by skilful hands not far removed 
in point of date from the master^s own. M. 
Hymans, in his valuable notes to the transla- 
tion of Van Mander's Schilderhoek, places the 
comparatively new acquisition in the Brussels 
Gallery, attributed there to " Lucas van Ley- 
den," among these early copies. It is a charm- 
ing little picture on "pajiel about 14} by 19} 
inches, of a tender roseate-yellow tone, and, on 
comparison, proves an almost exact reproduc- 
tion of the engraving known as "The Dance of 
the Magdalen." (B. 122 in the Brussels Print- 
room.) The latter is, however, about two 
inches smaller in len^h as in height, the figures 
being of the same size, but with more space 
between the groups, and the additional height 
is given to the sky and landscape background, 
showing thereby, to the improvement of the 
composition, the summit of the rugged rook 
that rises near the centre. Other differences 
are the tufts of narcissus, cyclamen, and tulip 
that diversify the ground of the hilly copse 
where the hunting-party halt. In the engraving 
there would be no room for these, but one tun 
of grass and leaves sprouts in tiie immediate 
foreground. The flowers are minutely painted, 
their purple and crimson tones harmonising the 
yellow stony ground, on the various irregiuari- 
ties of which the friends and attendants of the 
Magdalen are taking their rest. In the pale 
green undulating landscape that stretches 
behind them the same personages appear in 
little, chasiug the deer with a pack of grey- 
hounds. In the engraving the dogs are of 
three different breeds, and the Magdalen, on 
horseback, has the same radiant glory en- 
circling her head as in the foreground, 
where she is dancing a stately dance to 
drum and flute hand in hand with an ad- 
miring cavalier, while in the painting a 
ray descends direct from heaven, in both 
places, touching the head of the yet unre- 
pentant but ele^ed sinner. In the engraving 
the huntsman, released from the care of hS 
hounds and seated in the group to the right of 
the dancing Magdalen, wears a wreath of 
leaves resembling willow leaves shading his 
grotesque face ; in the painting the wreath is 
of wild hop-bine, such as sprouts at the foot of 
the tree beneath which the man is sitting, his 
horn upon his back and his eyes fixed upon the 
dancers. The face of the Magdalen framed in 
a dose coif is more agreeable in the painting, 
the charm of the ''fresh ccunations*' wbicn 
Van Mander praises in Lukas Jakobzoon's work, 
atoning for laok of refinement of feature. The 
whole IS painted with a smooth delicacy which 
lends a quaint grace to the tortured pu£Gs and 
slashes of the elaborate fifteenth oentury cos- 
tume. Where the drapery is free it falls in fine 
natural folds. The expression and gestures of 
the right-hand group differ slightly in en- 
graving and painting. The characteristic 
figures of the two musicians present no varia- 
tion. They stand upon a slight eminence — the 
drummer with bent head intent upon his 
instrument, the fiute-player watching the 
dancers with merry cunnmg eyes narrowed by 
cheeks puffed for his fiute. The muscular 
figure of the latter is arrayed in that rich yet 
t^der crimson affected by Quentin Matsys for 
his elder male figures. Here it strikes the key- 
note to the scale of colour throughout. 

The picture was, I believe, purchased at the 
Nieuwenhuys sale for 12,000 frs., and may well 



have issued from one of those workshops where 
apprentices were kept at work upon the fahri- 
cation of copies of good masters— ench a one as 
that in Antwerp, of Bemhard de Kyckere, in 
the sixteenth century, of which M. G^naid 
gave an accoimt in the Bevue ArtUtiqybt in 
1878. Annie B. Evans. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TUIHANn. 



Ooombe Vioarage, Woodstook : April 14, iflK. 

I have long studied names of places and 
peoples ; I have also long studied Biitanno- 
Roman inscriptions; but for various oocnpa- 
tions I should have offered before now some 
words on the Tuihanti. 

They cannot well but be the Tubantes of 
Tacitus {Ann. i. 51, xiii. 55, 56), the To^/kmi 
of Ptolemy (ii. 11-23). On this tribe see Mr. 
T. H. Dyer's article in Dr. W. Smith's ZHdionory 
of Greek and Roman Geoffraphy. Mr. Pameanx 
(on Tac. Ann. L 51) says ox the Tubantes : 

**They appear to have moved gradually from 
thdr original locality near the Yssel in a south- 
easterly direction (see on xiii. 55), and to have 
lived at this time south of the Buhr." 

The fact that in the word "Tmhauti"-the 
form in the Britanno-Boman inscriptions— and i 
in other forms of the tribe-name we look in 
vain for the letter h need not prevent our 
identifying the Tuihanti with the Tnbantes 
of Tacitus and with the To^$<urroi of Ptolemy. 
A tribe on the coast of fSssex and of soatbem 
Suffolk is spoken of by Caesar (B. G^., t. 20, 
21, 22) and by Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 31) as the 
Trinobantes. No one doubts that the same 
tribe appears in Ptole-my (ii. 3, 22) ss ^ 
Tptiftfarrcs. A Latin h is dropped in French 
ay ant, toon, and viome ; the to in English 
Tvoman is similarly dropped by the peasant 
hereabouts. 

At the same time, we virtually get the b in 
the later form ''Twenthe," and, indeed, in 
"Tuihanti," if we regard it phonetically. 
With regard to the letter b, it may be well to 
mention the following well-lmown facts : ^fvbik 
represents bovUe ; the river-name *' DanubioB ' 
was at first, and rightly, written Danwfiw ; in 
(e.g.) Plutarch, the Greek 3 is employed to 
represent the Latin v; in Greek inscriptions 
graven during the lives of Nerva and Se^^*^ 
the V in their names is sometimes represented 
by /3 ; in later Latin inscriptions, h and v aie 
often interchanged. 

Hence I cannot but think that the barU in 
"TuJantes" (with which corresponds the M 
in TovfiayroiY as well as the bant in "Trino^ 
Santos," and in similar words (including " Bra* 
bant ") may reasonably be identified with w 
Britanno-Boman venta of Venta Silurum (Cmi 
Went), Venta Icenomm (Caistor on the rive 
Wensum), and Venta Belgarom (ITtwchestcr) 
and this venta seems to be undoubtedly Welsl 
gtoent, J. Hoskyks-Abbaball. 



N0TE8 ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOQf' 
The second exhibition of "Portraits di 
Si^de ** oi>ened on lIondAy last, at the Eool 
des Beaux Arts; on Bxma&y (to-morrow) » 
exhibition of the works of the famous GermJ 
artist, Adolphe Menzel, is to be opened in th 
Garden of the Tuileries (Pavilion de la Ville di 
Paris); and at the Galerie Sedelmeyer M. Tisso 

is showing a recentiy completed series of fif teei 
pictures depicting various phases of the Femm 
d Paris. 

Mb. Bichabd Aitsdbll, the eminent aninu 
painter, died on Awril 20. He was bom a 
Liverpool in 1814. His best known works w 
"The Stag at Bay," "The Battle of thi 
Standard," and " Excelsior." He was eiectei 
an associate of the Koyal Academy in 1^^ 
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and ft Royal Academician in 1870, and at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855 he received a gold 
medal for hia pictures of "The Wolf-Slayer" 
and " Turning the Drove." 

To-DAT is the private view of the Qrosvenor 
Gallery, the Water Colour Institute, and the 
Water Colour Society. The exhibitions open 
to the public on Monday. The private view 
day of the Boyal Academy is on Friday, May 
1, and the opening to the public on May 4. 

Thubsday, April 30, has been appointed for 
the reception of works of art intended for the 
summer exhibition of the 19th Century Art 
Society, at the Conduit Street Galleries. 

The death is announced of M. Auguste Lan- 
^n, an artist best known in England by his 
vigorous etchings of animals, especially lions 
and tigers. His most important works are 
"Uffistoire de la Guerre de 1870-1," ** Rue h 
Londres," and ** Animaux." He was a strong 
bat rather hard draughtsman, and had a true 
style of his own. His paintings yearly exhibited 
at the Salon were large and forcible, but not 
equal to his etchings in technique, A few years 
ago he made some fine studies of lions at the 
Zoological Gardens, and prox)Osed to publish 
three etchings of unusual size. One of these 
at least was nmshed, and is a work of unusual 
power. 

The Brussels water-colour society, the 
" Hydrophiles," has ox>ened its second annual 
show in the Palais des Beaux- Arts. P. Combaz 
exhibits some charming bits of coast scenery 
boldly touched, and a comer of a farmyard of 
tender finish and tone of colour. Maurice 
Hagoman's very clever sketches of women 
stone-pickine, and a ploughman whose red 
eleeree " make " the picture, are the best works 
shown. Under the artist's selective touch even 
a tramcar on a January evening of last winter 
becomes a picturesque object, wisely treated in 
black and white. E. van Acker's peasant in- 
teriors, and Jan Toorop's workmen, are excel- 
lent in drawing, but poor in colour. Among 
the etchings a windnml in a flat country, by 
Storm van Gravesande, is very good, and a 
charming head of a lady, drawn in red by the 
sculptor Achille Chainaye, contrasts by its 
exquisite beauty and refinement with a water- 
colour portrait by Van Acker, who too evidently 
employs the same brush for peasant's blouse 
and lady's ball-dress. 

Is an exhibition for the benefit of the work- 
men out of work, the daring colourist, Charles 
Hermans, shows, among some very unequal 
work, a fine study of the nude : ** Attendant 
la Vague " — a female figure reclining below the 
watermark of a sandy-beach, awaiting the 
monster wave which cui'ls to burst upon her. 
The modelling is very fine, the colouring cool, 
the flesh tones, modified by the sea-air, are 
painted in rather thick impasto with a bold 
brush. 

At the sale of theDelaherche Collection some 
fine specimens of old Rouen faience sold at 
prices ranging from £10 to £27 ; but the prize 
of the sale was an important piece of Sinceny 
ware, a pitoher decorated with an equestrian 
|K>rtrait of the Seigneur of Sinceny, his arms, 
and the donjon of his castle, which fetched over 
£40. 

Ak annual lottery, resembling our *'Art 
Union," in connection with the Salon, has been 
orgaaiaed. The capital is fixed at 500,000 
fnincs, the price of a ticket at 100. The un- 
suooessful are to be consoled by a book of 
engravings, of which the plates will be destroyed 
after a strictlj limited edition. The under- 
taking is promoted by a number of well-known 
artists, and is supported by the Society des 
Auteurs fran^ais, who manage the Salon. The 



prizes will be chosen exclusively from works 
exhibited at the Salon. 

Is the Academy of last week (p. 283, 1. 31) 
an eminent writer on art was referred to as 
"the late Mr. W. B. Scott." Mr. Scott, we 
are glad to say, is living, and we offer him our 
apologies for the mistake. 

The Brussels Museum has just acquired, by 
purchase from an English collection, an im- 
portant picture by Nicolas Maes, the pupil of 
Bembrandt. It is a life-size figure of an old 
woman sitting in an arm-chair. The works of 
this master are extremely rare, and of those 
contcuning figures of life-size it is said that only 
four are known to exist. 

The recent sale in Paris of works by Gnstave 
Dor6 produced a little more than £6,250. The 
prices were moderate. A drawing of the Bhine 
on blue paper fetched £80 ; a water-colour of 
fairies, £82 ; and '* The Eagle,'* an oil painting, 
£248 ; but these were the highest sums reached 
respectively by each class. The sketches went 
at from £4 to £12 apiece, and of the pieces of 
sculpture, the "Fate and Love " brought the 
most, being knocked down for £53 48., with 
the right of reproduction in bronze. 

Next month Mr. John A. P. MacBride will 
deliver a course of six lectures at the British 
Museum, on Egyptian, Assyrian, Early Greek, 
Pbidian Greek, and Greco-Boman Sculpture, 
with demonstrations from the surroimding 
antiquities. 

Correction, — ^Prof. E. Bevillout, writing from 
Paris under date April 17, draws our attention 
to the following important error of the press: 

" Page 249, coloune 3^*^^* de mon article sur les 
* Fouilles de Pithom ' se voit qu*on me fait assimiler 
rotf^,;vifcille unite ponderale des Egyptlens, h un 
poids de *■ 30 centigrammes environ.^ Un a lu 3U au 
lieu de 90 (quatre-vingt-dix) ; et eenligrammee au 
lieu de grammet. L*outen dans le poids Harris et 
dans le poids du Louvie bignalc par moi a de 90 d 
91 grammei, ct repoud aiusi a peu de chose prds k 
20 drachmea Attiques. De Ik eat venue rassimila- 
tion fait par les papyrus Ptolemaiques." 



MUSIC. 

CARL B08A OPERA COMPANY. 

Mb. Goring Thomases new opera '' Nadeshda " 
was produced at Drury Lane last Thursday 
week (April 16). A certain Bussian prince 
named Yoldemar falls in love with one of his 
serfs, the beautiful Nadeshda. She reciprocates 
his affection, but the jealousy of a serf named 
Ostap, the schemes of the princess rival brother 
Ivan, and the anger of a proud mother, the 
Princess Natalia, lor a long time prevent the 
course of true love from running smoothly. 
Ivan at last is killed, Ostap stabs himself, the 
mother's proud spirit is quelled, and ' ' from black 
night is bom the golden dav.*' The libretto by 
Mr. Julian Sturgis is, on the whole, well con- 
structed, and, at times, the verses are exceed- 
ingly good. After a short instrumental prelude 
the first act opens with lively chorus music, 
and Nadeshda*s song by and to the river is 
pretty and graceful. In the next act we wit- 
ness festivities in honour of Yoldemar, who has 
just taken possession of his estate. There are 
some dances, and from the quaint rhythms and 
tonality we imagine that the composer has 
adopted some Bussian national tunes, or cleverly 
imitated them. The action of the dancers is 
explained b)i^the chorus. Yoldemar rouses the 
anger of Ivan by proclaiming the freedom of 
NcMleshda, whom the latter has claimed as a 
gift. Here there is some excellent concerted 
music, and tb^ ^^^ closes effectively when the 
chorus, M^uiies^ing the strife between the 
brothers, ^'flirs of the bright day now ending in 



In the third act the Princess NataHa makes 
her first appearance. Incited by the dis- 
appointed Ivan, she has come to Nadeshda's 
cottage to punish her for the disgrace which she 
has brouehton a noble house; for Ivan has 
falsely told her how, to please this very girl, 
Yoldemar drove him from the castle. With the 
exception of a spirited song sung by the prin- 
cess, the music of this act is not particularly 
striking ; and this song, though good in itself, 
seems only introduced so that the princess may 
not be worse off than all the other characters 
in the play, all of whom are provided with a 
special piece calculated to win the favour of 
those who like well-balanced rhythm, tuneful 
melody, and a takins note at the dose. 

In the fourth and last act, when Yoldemar 
and Nadeshda, about to enter the chapel for 
the marriage ceremony, are stopped by the 
princess, and when, for a time, a happy denoue- 
ment seems impossible, the composer gives him- 
self up to the dramatic situation, and the music 
derives whatever power and meaning it may 
possess from the words; whereas, with some 
few and notable exceptions, in the previous acts 
the words seem rather pegs on which the music 
is hung. 

Mr. Goring Thomas, in his "Esmeralda," gave 
signs of promise, and in ** Nadeshda " he shows 
in every way a marked advance. He clings to 
the old style of opera, but for this he can 
scarcely be blamed. He is far more likely to 
develop the talent which he possesses by using 
established forms than by striving at all 
cost and hazard to be original, or by trying to 
cast his thoughts from newer moulds. He is 
strongly influenced by the French school in his 
music and in his orchestration: this is, of 
course, a natural result of his Paris training. 
Mr. Goring Thomas is quite young, and 
*' Nadeshda" is only his second venture. His 
career as an opera writer will be watched with 
interest. 

We must say one word about the performance. 
Mdme. Yalleria, as the heroine, was most 
acceptable both as singer and as actress. Miss 
Josephine Torke, as the princess, sang with much 
declamatory power ; Mr. Barton McGuckin 
was an excellent Yoldemar ; and Mr. L. Grotty 
deserves special praise for his impersonation of 
Ivan, Mr. Burgon played the part of Ostap in 
a commendable manner. Mr. A. Bandegger 
was the conductor. The house was crowded, 
and throughout the evening the applause was 
most enthusiastic. At the dose the composer, 
the librettist and the stage-manager were 
called before the cvirtain. J. S. Shedlock. 



RECENT CONCERTS. 

Last Saturday, at the Crystal Palace, Berlioz's 
**Te Deum" for three choirs, orchestra, and 
organ, was performed for the first time in 
England. In 1883, when Mr. Manns produced 
the ** Messe des Morts," we expressed a hope 
that he would complete his list of Berlioz's 
successes with this " Te Doum." Accordinp: to 
B. Pohl, it was to form only an episode of a 
large work, representing in musical pictures the 
return of the First Consul from his Italian 
campaign. Berlioz's head was always full of 
grand ideas. In 1831 he sketched out the plan 
of a colossal oratorio entitled ** Le Dernier Jour 
du Monde," but nothing came of it. lu 1849 
he started the '* Napoleon" music-drama, but 
he appears to have abandoned his original pro- 
digious programme. The ** Te Deum " consists 
of six movements, for the march "Pour la 
Presentation des Drapeaux " at the close does 
not really fonn part of it. The first move- 
ment is not particularly impressive, but in the 
second there are some fine flashes of genius. 
The third movement **Dignare Domine," the 
following "Christe, Bex Gloriae," and the »• Te 
•rgo quaesumus " for tenor, solo, and chorus. 
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are exceedingly interestmg. The words are 
presented to us in a series of tone pictures as 
remarkable for their ingenuity and origin- 
ality as for their solenm dignity. The sixth 
moyement, the "Judex Crederis," is one of the 
composer*8 grandest creations. He thought so 
himself, and he was certainly right. As music, 
it is finer than anything which he wrote in his i 
Bequiem. The effect it produces is perfectly 
overwhelming. Space prevents us from attempt- 
ing to enter into detail, and for this we are not 
sorry : the finer music is the more difficult is it to 
describe in words. The* " Te Deum" is written 
for a large orchestra, and as Berlioz knew 
better perhaps than any other musician the 
capabilities and resources of each instrument, 
he could, when in the vein, as he was when 
writing tiiis work, achieve marvellous results. 
The (fifficulties of the music for choir and 
orchestra are great, and we have to thank Mr. 
Manns for a splendid performance. Mr. A. J. 
Eyre presided at the organ. The Crystal 
Palace choir, augmented by a choir of boys, was 
never heard to greater advantage. Mr. H. 
Kearton sang the tenor solo in an effective 
manner. Berlioz intended the ** Te Deum " to 
be performed in a church with organ and choir 
of boys at one end, and the two choirs and 
orchestra at the other end. This, of course, 
could not be done at the Palace, and so, per- 
haps, some of the composer's effects were not 
fuUy realised. The programme included Men- 
delssohn's Overture, **A Midsummer Night's 
Dream," the "Vorspiel" to Parsifal, and an 
air from **Euryanthe." 

The fourth and last concert of the Borough 
of Hackney Choral Association was held at 
Shoreditch last Monday evening. Last year 
the programme of the concluding evening con- 
sisted entirely of works by EngSsh composers, 
and this season the society wisely repeated the 
experiment which then proved so successful. 
In selecting Mr. F. Cowen's sacred cantata 
** St. Ursula," Mr. Prout fixed on a clever and 
interesting work, which has been unjustly 
neglected since its production at Norwich in 
1881; though, perhaps, the many difficulties 
for singers and players which it presents 
will account in some measure for the scanty 
favour shown to it by choral societies. 
The performance at Shoreditch was extremely 
good, and at the close the composer was 
summoned to the platform. The vocalists. 
Miss A. Marriott, Miss H. Glenn, Mr. J. W. 
Turner, and Mr. M. Tufnail aU distinguished 
themselves, though Mr. Turner evidently found 
his part a trying one. In the second port of 
the programme there were two novelties : a fine 
choral ode "Freedom,"by Mr. Prout— the poem 
by the Rev. P. T. Forsyth claims notice on its 
own merits— in which we specially note a spirited 
and effective chorus at the commencement, and 
some clever scholarly writing in the bright 
final number; and a graceful song " Sweet and 
Low," by Mr. J. E. West. Besides these, the 
programme included Mr. Mackenzie's orchestral 
ballad "La Belle Dame sans Merci," a Largo 
for clarionet (Mr. Beddome) by Mr. Prout, 
Mr. C. H. Lloyd's charming chorus " Allan-a- 
dale," and one or two pieces which added to 
the length rather than to the importance of 
the concert. The evening was a great success, 
and really deserves more notice than we are now 
able to give. Mr. Prout conducted with his 
usual abihty. 

Wo must defer till next week our notice of 
the third Philharmonic Concert last Wednesday 
evening. Herr Dvorak's new Symphony in 
D minor, written expressly for the society, is a 
masterj)iece which cannot but add to the great 
fame already achieved by the composer of the 
" Stabat Mater." Herr Dvordk, who conducted 
his work, was enthusiastically received, and all 
the movements of the symphony were loudly 
applauded, J, S. Shedlock, 
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LITERATURE. 

ITATJATT BECOBDS. 

La Politique du ConUe CamiUe de Ca/vour de 
i852 d, i86i : Letties m6dites avec Notes. 
Nicom^de Bianchi. (Turin : Boux & Favale. ) 

Memoirs of Count Giuseppe PasoUniy late Pre- 
sident of the Senate of Italy, Compiled by 
his Son. Translated and Abridged by the 
Dowager Countess of Dalhousie. (Long- 
mans.) 

The first of these books is a fresh contribution 
to our knowledge of the skilful and inde- 
fatigable diplomacy which, with other causes, 
made Piedmont the nucleus of an united Italy. 
It is a collection of more than two hundred 
letters ** partumlih'es et confidentieltes,** written 
by Cavour with his own hand to Emmanuele 
d'AzegliOy nephew of the eminent Massimo 
and at that time Sardinian Minister in London. 
SigDor Bianchi has added some very few ex- 
planatory notes, and occasionally letters from 
other hands are giyei^, mostly when sent by 
Carour with his own. On the whole, the 
collection seems to be chiefly of iralue as 
illustrating the tact and tenacity of the great 
Fiedmontese statesman than as reyealing any 
newly discoyered situations in the course of 
the events he watched and influenced. At 
the same time, they will revive the recollec- 
tion of many critical conjunctures generally 
forgotten now that Italian independence is 
accomplished. 

The flrst few letters relate chiefly to 
financial points: among these, however, is 
one giving sagacious reasons against the sug- 
gested candidature of the Duke of Genoa 
for the throne of Greece. The eighteenth 
letter announces the resignation of the 
minister of foreign affairs and Cavour's 
Appointment in his place. He deplores the 
1)odily inflrmities which prevent Massimo 
d'Azeglio from taking the post instead of 
Inmself, and his own double burden, since 
lie continued to be Minister of Finance. 
tThis letter is dated January 10, 1855, and 
£rom this date to the Congress of Paris in 
1 856 the letters are mainly concerned with 
tlie arrangements made between England and 
^Sardinia regarding the Sardinian contingent 
exnployed in the Crimean "War, the payment 
of a subsidy by England, her provision of 
t^r^ansports, &c. Enclosed with these letters 
to d'Azeglio is one written on April 4, 1855, 
to Yillamarina, Sardinian Minister at Paris, 
"^M^luch shows, as does much of the correspond- 
cfx&ce, the entangling meshes which fettered 
Ijtulian aspiration and effort under the direc- 
t:ion of a diplomatic foreign policy seeking 
Questionable alliances. It shows, too, how 
fajrthe V Imperial ally" courted by Cavour 
"waa, even then, trusted by him. Cavour 
liesitates to allow the departure of the Sar- 
dinian oontingent till the attitude of Austria 



toward Russia and toward the allies shall 
have been plainly declared. The letter ends 
with the signiflcant words : '' Avant tout il 
faut 6viter qu'on fasse de nous la victime 
expiatoire destin^ a rendre I'Autriche pro- 
pice 4 la politique Napoleonienne." 

Some thirty of the letters are written from 
Paris during the sittings of the Congress after 
the Crimean War in .the spring of 1856, and 
these are not the least interesting. It is 
satisfactory to find Cavour avowing that the 
chief support of the Italian claims was given 
by Lord Clarendon, who at one sitting de- 
nounced the Papal Gk)vemment as the worst 
in the world. Of "Walewsky, who presided 
at the Congress, Cavour says (letter 8; : 

** Je sais k n'en pas pouvoir douter, que "Walew- 
8^ travaille centre nous. II a fait donner le 
mot d*ordre aux joumaux minist^riels de ne 
pas patronner notre cause et de d^oourager nos 
esp6rances. L'empereur laisse f aire Wsdewsk^, 
et celui-oi nous joue. Tout notre espoir est 
dans Clarendon." 

It is humorously curious, in the present state 
of Europe, to look back on the unceremonious 
way in which the Prussian plenipotentiaries 
were treated less than thirty years ago. 
Having been invited to the Congress as an 
jrfterthought of Walewsky's, " chiefly with a 
view," says Cavour, '' of adding a new eagle 
to his button-hole," they accepted by tele- 
graph, and arrived so promptly as to be 
thought to be in the way by the other envoys, 
who held a sitting of two hours while the 
Prussians were left in the ante-chamber. The 
next day they refused to attend at all, and 
the conference had to be split up in various 
rooms while negotiations were carried on by 
the minister responsible for their presence. 

*' II y a eu un moment oil il ne restait plus que 
les Tares et nous dans les salons de la con- 
ference. Les autres pllnipotentiaires ^taient 
parqu^s dans les salons, et Walewski et Bour- 
queney, que Clarendon s'est permis de qualifier 
de noms burlesques, couraient des uns aux 
autres pour tfioher de trouver un moyen de oon- 
ciliation." 

Cavour's good opinion of Lord Clarendon 
and of the English ministry was by no means 
always maintained: in March, 1857, Cavour 
writes: 

'* n y a longtemps que je m'apercois que la 
cause italienne a compl^tement perdu les sym- 
pathies du gouvemement anglcos. L'alliance 
avec I'Autriche est maintenant la base de la 
politique anglaise. Lord Palmerston ' revient 
sur la fin de sa carri^re aux errements qu'il 
a suivi lorsque dans son jeune kge il ddbutait 
sous les auspices de Lord Castiereagh." 

He was still less pleased when the Tories had 
come into power and Lord Malmesbury was 
at the Poreign Office. 

''H est impossible que tout oe qu'il y a 
d'honnSte en Angleterre ne soit revolts en 
voyant la manidre dont on se conduit k notre 
ggard." 

The coldness of the English governments in 
this period was mainly owing to the fact that 
the Indian Mutiny had renewed the fear of 
Russia, and the wish to support Austria as a 
means of holding Bussia in check. The 
most gratifying element in the diplomatic 
relations of Great Britain and Sardinia is the 
unchanging resolute friendliness of Sir James 
Hudson to the Italian cause, and the high 
respect and regcffd felt toward him by Cavour 
and all the best loi^ &t Turin. 



Before the war of 1859 the English atti- 
tude toward Austria had changed again, 
especially when the latter power refused the 
English proposal of a mutual disarmament, 
and continued to threaten Piedmont. During 
this period (April, 1859) are inserted many 
interesting despatches of Massimo d'Azeglio, 
who was on a special mission to England. 
Among other matters, d' Azeglio describes .an 
interview with Prince Alb^, of whom he 
says: 

'* Lui, ainsi que tout le monde, m'a, en un mot, 
fait oomprendre que TEorope nous est contraire 
non par I'hostilit^ k notre cause, mais parce 
qu'on suppose de grands projets k Napoleon, 
et I'on croit que nous sommes ses instruments." 

Liability to this suspicion was not to be the 
only price paid by the Sardinian Government 
for the degrading alliance with a potentate 
whose career was one long treachery under 
many forms. 

In 1860 the lead in Italy was taken by 
men of more direct metiiods. Mazzini, 
having vainly urged Victor Emmanuel to 
action, resolved to raise the Italian banner in 
Sicily, and on the day when his cherished 
friend Eosalino Pile died gloriously at the 
head of the insurrection, Garibaldi and his 
Thousand were landing on the island, and the 
final liberation of the Neapolitan dominions 
was begun. It moved somewhat too quickly 
for the Court of Turin. But Cavour was, of 
course, aware of the value of the popular 
sympathy aroused by Garibaldi's exploit in 
Europe, and especially in England. "While 
confessing his dread of Garibaldi^s entering 
iN'aples, he sends to his Bilnister in London a 
lock of the hero's hair — ' 'pour que vous enfassiez 
pompe aupr^s de vos belles dames Garibaldi- 
ennes." That an understanding between the 
Court and Garibaldi was often difficult to 
establish may be easily imagined from such 
incidents as Garibaldi's refusal of the follow- 
ing ofler, made to purchase his resignation of 
his claim to a year's administration of the 
two Sicilies : 

'' Le roi et Farini ont fait les ofteB les plus 
magnifiques k Garibaldi. Non seulement on 
I'a fait gto6ral d'arm^e, ce qui §quivaut au 
titre de marshal, mais on lui a offert un 
apanage pour son fils ain§, le titre d*aide-de- 
camp du Boi pour son autre fils, une dot pour 
sa nUe, enfin le cadeau d'un des chateaux 
royaux et d'un b&teau k vapeur." 

In February 1861 the first Italian Parlia- 
ment was summoned, and there are few letters 
after tiiis. The last is dated April 3, and on 
June 6 Cavour died. He had seen much 
accomplished for which he laboured, but he 
had not lived to see Venice and Home free, 
as he might have done if he had not baulked 
Garibaldi's victorious career in 1860. 

The second book named above may appro- 
priately be read in connexion with the first. 
Count rasolini's son says, in the PreCace, that 
he had at first intended the book to be a 
domestic history for his own son to read, but 
that the investigation of his father's notes 
and correspondence brought to light such a 
mass of interesting documents as induced him 
to extend the limits of the memoir. Paso- 
lini's concern with public affairs began through 
his living near Cardinal Mastai, at the time 
when he was Bishop of Imola, before 
becoming Pope Pius IX. Mastai, who was 
then full of projects of reform, had a great 
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Btitutional mlnistsy at Borne in Haidi 1848, 
)ie penaaded Pasolini to join it. But the 
Pope was already frightened and queroloas, 
ana in April his fatal Allocation, in which he 
recanted his faith in action a^;ainst the Ans- 
triansy caused Pasolini and dl the mioistrj, 
except Antoixelli, to resign. Despairing of 
politicsi Pasolini liyed a prirate life on his 
estates, much occupied wicn agricultural im- 
proyements, until 1857, when he became 
Gfontaloniere of Kavenna, to the great ad- 
Tantage of that city. In 1858 he became 
personally known to Oayour, and alter 
this was successiyely €h)yemor of Milan, 
of Turin, Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1862, 
special enyoy to i^'rance and England in 1863, 
and on the eyacuation of Yenice by the Aus- 
trians in 1866 he was appointed ^yal Com- 
missioner there, and receiyed yisits first from 
Yiotor Emmanuel, and then from Gfaribaldi. 
His last office was that of President of the 
Italian Senate, to which he was elected in 
March 1876. He died in Noyember of the 
same y^ar. 

At all times he seems to baye preferred 
a priyate life ; but his priyate life, as his son 
describes it, was a public example, in respect 
of his deyotion to the improyement of the 
people and the lands under his influence. 
His life is interestixig as that of an honour- 
able, public-spirited, humane Italian gentle- 
man of his time, neyer coyeting office, but 
neyer shrinking from it. He did not belong 
to the heroic band to whom the resurrection 
^f Italy was a religion, who were ready to 
giye and hazard aU they had, and would 
accept no means that were less noble than 
the end. But he was a man of a type yeiy 
yaluable in the settlement of a counbry long 
distracted by hope and fear, and in danger of 
rdapse after the strain has ceased. Eis 
successful goyeinorship of Eayenna, liGlan, 
Turin, and Yenice, seems proof of the ad- 
Ininistratiye gift in which sympathy, sincerity, 
and firmness are the chief elements. In ms 
diplomatic Oareer he was necessarily tbe in- 
strument of the policy handed down to Min- 
gbetti frodd Oayour; bat he appears to as 
much adyantage as any Italian oould who 
was compell^ to be sttll courting Louis 
Hapoleon after the betrayal of YiUafranca. 
Truly by both these books, especially by 
Cayour's^ letters, is awakened a regretful 
recollection ol the motto prefixed by Mizzixd 
to his address to the Italian youth after the 
calamities of 1848, " The right line is the 
shortest between two giyen points." 

Ebhest Mtebs. 
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The lUai of Rfnner. Books I.— lY. Trans- 
lated into English Hexameter Yerse by 
Henry Smith Wright. (Bell.) 

If we mistake not, there has been of late 
years sometlung like a lull in the storm of 
verse translations of Homer. Until lately, the 
two desiderata were a thoroughly satirfactory 
prose yersion, and a really correct, rhythmical, 
and readable yersion in English hexameters. 
We say this without wishing to prejudge the 
question of the Engli^ hexameter ; bi^ eyen 
its enemies must desire to see it really brought 
to the test, and nresenfed to us in its most 
musical form. The scraps quoted by Mr. 
Arnold from Br. Hawtrey, and his own frag- 



mentfl^ whsHieA the appc^te without mUth 
fying it. Mr. I^ng and his coadjutors haye 
practically satisfied our first desideratum. The 
pre sent yolume is an instalment of Mr. Smith 
Wright's attempt to satisfy tbe second, and 
we wish him a good deliyerance from his 
formidable ordeal. 

It appears from the Preface that Mr. Smith 
Wright has been encouraged in his enterprise 
by an ayowal of Mr. Arnold that his opinion, 
pronounced more than twenty years ago, in 
tayour of the English hexameter as the proper 
medium for translating Homer, remains un- 
changed. With a simple modesty of worship, 
which must be highly satisfactory to J^b. 
Arnold, Mr. Wright assumes infallibility for 
this conyiction, and asks, yery pertinently, 
why — ^if hexameters be the proper metre — so 
Ettle success has attended any of the seyeral 
yersions in that metre ? 

To this question he supplies, we cannot 
doubt, the true answer — 

'*A large proportion of the lines written in 
English and called 'hexameters' . . . cannot 
be read as such except by patting a totally 
wrong and fedse emphasis on many of the 
syllables. . . . Aocentnalaon of syllables is the 
only possible equiyalent in English for what is 
called ' quantity ' in Greek or £atin . . . hence 
any unnatural wresting or straining of the 
accentuation mast necessarily destroy the music 
and rhythm of the metre.'' 

This, i| not exactly new, is true and worth 
remembering. The bugbear of English 
hexameters is the obtrusiye yision of the 
anapaest, unless Mr. Swinburne's powerful 
exorcism {Essays and StudieSyi^, 163) has laid 
it in the Bed Sea. So far as I can judge, Mr. 
Smith Wright has ayoided this eyil with 
success: the second metrical temptation — 
that of using trochees for spondees — seems too 
much for him occasionally. On the whole, 
howeyer, he has managed the metre with great 
s^ill: his work really reads hexametrically. 
lliere is little or no straining or mispronuncia- 
tion necessary, and the occasional spondaic 
line ifl thrown in with great skill. Let me 
giye as an example the fine passage (p. 14 ; 
Bk. L, ii 475-83). 

** Listened the god well-pleased : and when the 

son in the heavens 
Sank, and the darkness came, then, hard by the 

wiurpB of their galley, 
Lsf they down and slept. Bat soon as the nuet- 

oooiBos 
Toucftied with her rosy fingers the sombre grey 

of the morning, 
Putting to sea they sailed for the broad Achaian 

encampment. 
Sent them a favouring breeze the Far-ofl-darter 

Apollo : 
Quickly they reared the mast, and aloft the 

gleaming sail-cloth 
Flattered; the strong wind came, and pressed 

on the bellying canvas. 
Bearing the good ship onward; and, as she 

rushed through the water, 
Sounded along her keel the dark wave curling 

beneath her." 

Eeaders of the Acadsmy will jndge of this 
wiitiog; to me it appears forcible and 
rhythmical. It is not trbd from the '' tricks 
of translation." Homer says nothing, «.y., 
abont ''the sombre ^rey of the morning"; 
neither is sach a combination aa '' the Ear-off- 
darter " a yery comely rendering of hcdepyot ; 
the pmble of adjec^ve, adverb, and snb- 
stantive makes the English look terribly arti- 
fieial when contoasted with the Greek. Still, 
in the Ifingliah, as in the Greek, one can hear 



the wind pipe, and the wave ripple along the 
keel, and see the sail flutter and swell ; and 
this is much, in a translation of a poem like 
the ''Iliad," the charm of which lies bo 
greatly in its vivid presentment of simple 
sights and sounds. 

Here and there we find a clumsy or in- 
correct line, like (p. 38, 1. 705) 

'* Son of Iphiclos Phylacides in flocks who 
abounded." 

or (p. 29, 1. 375) 

" But unto me hath Zeus Oronides, the lord of the 
aegis,*' 

and a tendency to treat unaccented final 
syllables as long, and thereby intrude the 
trochee, as (p. 21, 1. 87) where "rocky" 
officiates as a spondee ; or an oyer-burdesed 
termination, such as (p. 32, 1. 498) 

" Mycalessos, the broad-plained land, asd 
Thespeia.*' 

But, on the whole, the translator maj be 
congratulated on a distinct success in a 
difficult field of metre. It is not inconsistent 
with this yiew to say that a perusal of these 
four books, as translated by Mr. Wright, does 
not leaye with us an altogether encouraging 
yiew of the English hexameter. It cannot 
be written mnch more caretnlly or correctly 
than here ; and yet the monotony and dr<m 
of the metre, in English, shows that the 
Homeric secret has not been adlyed. Every 
yerse is written too much as a yerse, too little 
as part of a paragraph. There is a straight- 
forward ornamentation, bat no festooning. 
We are reminded of school-boys' hexameters, 
written " Une upon line,*' in spite of " precept 
upon precept." Mr. Swinbome, I think, has 
judged that eyen in ''Andromeda," with sU 
its merits, Singsley did not "make possible 
the impossible thing." But he certainly 
managed, in part, to conceal this fatal 
monotony by sudden and yigorous changes of 
cadence ; and here and there threw a magie, 
almost worthy of Homer, oyer the rhythm of 
such lines 



** Poured from their pecurl-etrung portal 

muisical wave of his wonder.*' 
*' Vengeful, in tempest and foam, and the 

thundering walls of the surges." 
" Under the broad preen oaks, where nerer again 

shall I wander/' 

Mr. Wright win forgiye. me if I wrong him 
in suggesting a careful reperosal of '^Andro- 
meda " before he gives us a new instalment 
of his meritorious work. Hay I also call his 
attention to a weak argument in defence of 
an unassailed position? On p. yii.. Preface, 
he tells us he has "retained the English 
letter C as properly representing the Greek 
K, e.g., Kpovta)v=Cronion, especially as th» 
Greek \ [cK) is pronounced in inglish like th 
English X." Aere is no sort of objection to 
"Cronion" if Mr. Wright prefers it; but, 
obyiously, the pronunciation will be the 
same in EngUah, whether the "r" is pre- 
ceded by C, K, or Ch. He is looking for a 
reason, to justify a harmless whim. 

E. D. A. MoBsmsAD. 



Work and Adventure m New Guinea, Br 
James Chalmers and W. Wyatt Gill. 
(Eeligions Tract Society.) 

This book is a yaluable contribntion to our 
knowledge of Eastern New Guinea. Mr. Chal- 
mers has an acquaintanoe with the subject 
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posflessed by no previous writer, the fruit of 
sereral years' travelling and close contact witli 
the people. The unstudied entries in his 
jounud, printed just as they were jotted down, 
haTe the advantage of condensing a large 
amount of information, and the shrewd and 
hnmorous presentment of many strange and 
exciting scenes could not have been better 
given if clothed in a more orthodox style. 

The study of the author's personality is not 
the least interesting part of the volume. He 
seems to possess all the qualities most needed 
for dealing with *' savages " — ^judgment, tact, 
patience and sympathy ; a singular power of 
attracting their confidence, and great cool- 
ness and decision in emergencies. Accord- 
ingly, the influence exercised by himself and 
his colleague, Mr. Lawes, over a district some 
five hundred miles in length, is very great. 
They have succeeded largely in preventing 
the usual deadly quarrels between tribe and 
tribe, sometimes separating the combatants at 
great personal risk, and the natives being keen 
traders and dependent on each other's produc- 
tions, are not ^ow to perceive the advantages 
of the new system. The contrast described 
by Mr. Gill, on visiting the island after an 
interval of eight years, is very remarkable. 

To the anthropologist, the observations of a 
writer who has studied a savage race and 
gained their confidence as Mr. Chalmers has 
done, are fuU of value. "We recognise 
how much human nature there is in these 
savages. Practices which seem cruel or 
moiutroas or mysterious are seen to be the 
result simply of fear or weakness or ignor- 
Maiiy curious instances of this will be 



^detit ot)dasional murders of native teachers 
were traced by Mr. Chalmers partly to the 
niggardly arrangements sometimes made for 
their support, making them a burden to their 
neighbours, who perhaps kill them to be rid 
of them. This is not as it should be, for these 
Polynesian converts #are very devoted men. 
On the missionaries deciding to reintroduce 
teachers at a station where such a murder 
had taken place — ^rather hastily, perhaps, for 
by Mr. Gill's account their own lives were 
not very safe there — a strong competition 
arose among these poor fellows for what Mr. 
Gill expressly calls the ** forlorn hope." 

In following Mr. Chalmers's account of his 
familiar intercourse with the ])eople, we seem 
then to obtain not only a vivid picture of 
their daily life under many and varied con- 
ditions, but also some insight into the 
workings of their minds. On the whole, but 
for the constant suspicion and dread of hostile 
neighbours, their life is a prosperous one. 
Pood is in most places very abundant, or its 
deficiencies are supplemented by trade. As 
a rule, they work for two days and rest on 
the third, the spare hours by day and night 
being spent chiefly in talk ; and not the least 
of the author's tnals was the diMculty, when 
enjoying the hospitality of his native Mends, 
of getting a night's rest. 

The iidormation which he gives us on the 
subject of the native religion is curious. 
Elema, the most westerly point known to the 
tribes of the Peninsula, is, possibly from this 
circumstance, or else from the abundance of 
'' temples" in the neighbourhood, known as 
the '' abode of the gods." The appropriate- 
ibond in these pages. Their explanation of ness of the term ** temple " to these structures 



dinease or death, for instance, is still very 
pre-«cientiflc. These calamities are in ITew 
Guinea (as, of course, among many other 
lavages) attributed to sorcery. Accordingly, 
to ascertain the guilty party, the body after 
death is laid out, and pieces of grass or straw 
are placed on it, corresponding to the relative 
position of the neighbouring villages. An 
insect, attracted by fiie smell, settles on one 
of these, and thus indicates the village at 
lanlt, which is at once attacked and a life 
taken, and then, of course, retaliation follows. 
^. Chalmers on one occasion rescued an in- 
tmded Tictim, who knowing he was doomed to 
die, had, by a characteristic savage trait, decked 
iiimself out in all his flnery. When rescued 
iu; took care to assure his saviours that he 
*'had not been at all afraid" ! Much mis- 
chief is done by professed sorcerers, and many 
people are put to death on suspicion — as in 
the not very remote days of witchcraft nearer 
^oine. One day Mr. Chalmers hesitated to 
<tart on a journey, expecting rain. 

' A mroman sitting dose by said, ' It cannot rain 
<xitil after we return home to Belena.' ' Why 
^t 3^ ' ' The raiu-maker is with us, and he 
•lone has power/ 'Where is he?' and she 
^<Hnted to me chief, Kone. * Eone, my friend, 
^Ikat about the rain P ' 'It oannot rain ; so do 
^^ri^t be afraid.' . • . So off we set for a walk of 
^^oat three miles. When crossing a piece of 
- "vel cooxitry, I said, ' Now, Kone, it will rain.' 



not!' and he cried out, 'Bain, stay 
the mountaina' I said, ' Ko use, Kone, 
wrOl oome.' We reached Namoa, and the 
is oome, and here we are prisoners. Kone 
' Do you think I thought you were 
of no power? You are a Lohiabada 
&i4wt chief), and so am I, but the rain has 
to you.*' 



IS perhaps doubtful. Women and youths 
are excluded from them, but they are used as 
sleeping places by the men of the tribe, and 
for stranger guests, recalling, in these respects, 
the ^^Marae" of the Paciflc. The men also 
spend a portion of each year conflned within 
the building, cut ofl fiom their wives and 
children, and certain great spirits, male and 
female (distinct, apparently, from ancestors, 
who are also reverenced), are worshipped 
through their images. Mr. Chalmers alludes 
to the '^ priests of the temple," of whom 
we should have liked to hear more, as 
the existence of a priestly caste is inconsis- 
tent with what we have hitherto known of 
the character of the Papuan religion as 
distinguished from the Polynesian. The 
following utterance of gratitude is perhaps 
worth noting : 

" I was eating a banana this mominff, when I 
was told not to throw the skin away, out hand 
it to them, which I did, when it was passed 
round and kissed by all with short ejaculations. 
I asked what it meant, and was told it was their 
manner of thanking the spirits for ripe bananas." 

Prom what we now know, it seems clear that 
we must take with some modification the 
generally accepted view that the tribes of the 
south-east coasts are a reflex wave of popula- 
tion from Polynesia which has driven the 
aborigines into the interior. There is evi- 
dently a great mixture of races. Some of the 
coast tribes, and most of those on the islands, 
are evidently Papuan. On the other hand, 
fair tribes with s&aight hair have been found 
far in the interior. In some places, too, the 
dwellers on tixe coast fear and admit the 
superiority of those further inland. 



The intercourse between distant tribes oi 
the peninsula is greater, and the differenced 
of languages less, than has previously been 
supposed, and Mr. Chalmers quotes the wide 
prevalence of various customs as proving the 
substantial unity of the race. These resem- 
blances may be carried further, for he describes 
heavy wooden head-pieces and masks resem- 
bling those found in New Ireland, as weU as 
the New Ireland custom of the close conflne- 
ment of girls till they are grown up, from 
which conflnement they " come out" m New 
Guinea, like their sisters in England from 
the seclusion of the schoolroom, at a solemn 
ball. 

A very curious circumstance which Mr. 
Chalmers mentions without comment was, 
that on his throwing into the Are a piece of 
plaster he had taken from his foot, several 
men rushed to look for it and returned it to 
him ; and the same objection was made to his 
throwing into the Are the loose hairs from 
his comb. Can this indicate a respect for 
Are, or that some misfortune would happen 
to the individual whose exwoiae were thus 
disposed of ? 

Some chapters at the end of the book, by 
Mr. Wyatt Gill, the well-known editor of 
Polynesian Mythi and Songs, deal with the same 
ground already traversed by Mr. Chalmers, 
but his remarks have a value of their own 
from his long familiarity with Paciflc matters. 
The topographical gain from these journeys 
is considerable. Besides some rectiflcation of 
tbe coast line, we have now a clearer idea 
than heretofore of the country behind it. At 
some places along the coast, as at Port Moresby, 
a low range of hills appears to intercept the 
drainage, the plains behind them thus forming 
a sort of Terai, swampy and very unhealthy 
at certain seasons. Beyond this lies a con- 
fused mass of ranges, thickly wooded, but 
interspersed with open valleys at a consider- 
able elevation; these and the available hiU 
sides being carefully cultivated. The hostile 
relations of the different tribes seemed the 
only obstacle to obtaining an escort to the 
lofty central Owen Stanley range. But there 
is probably more intercourse than we suppose 
between the north and south coasts. In more 
than one place Mr. Chalmers was told of a 
route across the peninsula to the westward, 
opposite Yule Island, and this was corrobo- 
rated by the occurrence here of trinkets and 
ornaments peculiar to the north coast. The 
character of the interior may soon, it is hoped, 
be more thoroughly determined by the able 
and competent explorer Mr. H. 0. Forbes, 
who has just gone out. It is possible that he 
may elect to enter the peninsula from the 
north, and thus avoid the malarious districts 
on the south coast. In this case his route 
may probably lie through what is now German 
territory, and though he has received the 
most courteous offers of help from the German 
authorities he will regret, being a Briton flrst 
and a geographer afterwards, that the full 
beneflt of his discoveries should not fall to his 
own country. But this will be the least 
inconvenience which must follow the gratui- 
tous abandonment of British claims over a 
territory to which the Australians naturally 
attached great importance, and which, but for 
our express renunciation of these claims, no 
other power would have thought of occupy- 
ing. CorTTS Trotter, 
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An Eutorical and Gmealopedl Mmoir of th$ 
Family of Poynt%, By Sir John ]£aoIean. 
Part I. (Priyatttlj printed.) 

It is muoh to be regretted tliat so aooom- 
plished a genealogist as Sir John Maclean 
should have gone out of his way to provoke 
critics to do scanty jastice to the merits of 
his work by publishing the first part of his 
memoir of the Poyntz family without index, 
or preface, or title-page, or table of contents. 
The author of a genealogical quarto is not 
expected to make it amusing to the generality 
of readers, but there is no reason why he 
should not publish it in such a shape that it 
can be conveniently consulted by those who 
are interested in the subject matter. 

This first part consists of four chapters, 
and contains an exhaustive account of four 
families of Poyntz, who all claim descent 
from the same stock. Their common ancestor, 
Ponce or Pontius^ was contemporary with the 
Norman conquest of England ; but nothing is 
known about him except that he had five 
sons, two of whom, Walter and Drogo, are 
recorded in Domesday Book as the owners of 
baronies in the west of England. Both these 
barons died without issue, but their brothers, 
who inherited their lands, left a numerous 
posterity. Eichard Fitz Ponce was the 
seneschal, and probably son-in-law, of Ealph 
de Toeni, who gave him in frank marriage 
Clifford Castle in Herefordshire. His descen- 
dants bore the name of Clifford, and the 
"fair Rosamond," the mistress of Henry II., 
was his granddaughter. Bichard's brother, 
Osbert Fitz Ponce, is assumed by Dagdale to 
be the ancestor of the baronial family of 
Poyntz; but Sir John Maclean has proved 
from the descent of the manors of Swell 
and Tokington that the Poyntz famUv are 
descended from Simon Fitz Ponce, and not 
from Osbert. Sir John is less successful 
in asserting that Hugh Poyntz, who married 
the heiress of Cory Malet in Somerset, was 
the grandson of Simon's grandson Nicholas 
by Johanna de Trailli, the fact being that 
Hugh was the Bon of Nicholas by a former 
wife, Juliana Bardolf , and that Johanna, who 
remarried Baldwin de Bethune, was the second 
and childless wife of Nicholas. Her second 
marriage was subsequent to January 29, 
1218-19, when Nicholas and his wife Johanna 
paid a fine for a weekly market at their 
manor of Ampthill in Bedfordshire. I cannot 
see, by the way, why Sir John was not able 
to identify this manor, for it is clearly spe- 
cified by Dugdale. It is, however, still more 
difficult to accept his account of Johanna's 
second husband, Baldwin de Bethune, for the 
heir of Robert de Chokes recognised by King 
John in 1202 was William de Bethune, and 
the Baldwin who had the grant in Kent in 
1199 was Earl of Aumale in right of his wife, 
and died in 1211, when the countess survived 
him. Moreover, it was Bohert de Bethune 
who had the grant of Gayton in Northampton- 
shire ; and Robert, who died in 1247, was not 
the son of Baldwin, but of William, the 
eldest brother of the Earl of Aumale. It will, 
perhaps, be some consolation to Sir John 
Maclean to hear that Baker, the historian of 
Northamptonshire, gives a pedigree of Bethune, 
which is almost equally irreconcilable with the 
proofs collected by Du Chesne in his Mistoire 
de la Maiion de Bethune, 



Hugh Poyntz, the grandson of the heiress 
of Cory Maiet, was summoned to Parliament 
as a baron in 1295, and the barony fell into 
abeyance in the reiga of Edward III. between 
the two daughters of his great grandson. The 
story of these barons and their ancestors forms 
the subject of Sir John Maclean's first chapter ; 
but he has found nothing which is new or 
interesting to tell us about them, .and he does 
not attempt to show in whom the right to 
the barony is now vested. 

The second chapter contains the history 
of Poyntz of Essex. They descend from 
a certain Pontius, who was lord of the manor 
of North Ockenden in Essex, and presented 
to the living there in 1393. It was asserted 
by the heralds of the seventeenth century 
that Pontius was the grandson of a younger 
brother of the third baron of Cory Malet; 
but Sir John tells us candidly that this descent 
is unproved and uncertain. The family, 
however, were undoubtedly lords of North 
Ockenden from 1393 to 1608 ; and the 
most conspicuous of this line was Thomas 
Poyntz, the friend of Tyndale the translator 
of the Bible, who narrowly escaped sharing 
the martyrdom of his friend. He was for 
many years a merchant at Antwerp, where 
he showed great hospitality and kindness to 
the exiled Protestants in the reign of Queen 
Mary; but he succeeded on his brother's death 
to the family estate in Essex, where he died 
in 1562. The male line became extinct in 
1608, but the name of Poyntz was assumed 
by the descendants of the heiresses, some of 
whom were men of mark and distinction. 
Among them were Sir Thomas Poyntz als 
Littleton, Speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1698; Sir Littleton Powys, a Justice of the 
Eang's Bench in 1702, and his brother Sir 
Thomas Powys, who was also a Justice of the 
King's Bench in 1713, and was the ancestor 
of the Lords Lilford. 

The third chapter deals with a family of 
higher degree — Poyntz, of Iron Acton, in 
Gloucestershire, who sprung from the second 
mairiage of the second baron of Cory Malet. 
His second wife was the heiress of Iron 
Acton and other estates in the same county, 
which were settled on their son John in 
1313, and remained with his descendants 
until the family became extinct in 1680. 
The lords of Iron Acton were a knightly race 
of high consideration in their own county, 
who intermarried with the Berkeleys and 
other great families, and were favourites at 
Court in the Tudor reigns. Bessy Poyntz 
was nurse to the infant son of Henry YIEI., 
by Catherine of Aragon, during his brief 
existence. Her nephew. Sir Robert Poyntz^ 
entertained Henry YIL at Iron Acton, in 
1486, and with his son Sir Anthony formed 
part of the splendid retinue of Henry VIII. 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, bir Francis 
Poyntz was sent on a special mission to the 
Emperor in 1527 te solicit the deliverance of 
the King of France's children, and was 
rewarded by Francis I. with a gift of plate 
for his services in Spain. Sir Nicholas 
Poyntz was one of those favoured courtiers 
whom Queen Elizabeth honoured with a 
visit. His second wife was a daughter of 
the third Earl of Derby, who was called the 
Magnificent by his contemporaries. Her 
three sons and their descendants clung to the 
ancient faith, and our knowledge of this 



branch is mainly derived from the Jeauit 
records. Sir Robert Poyntz was made a 
Knight of the Bath on the coronation of 
Charles I., and his son. Sir John, had a war- 
rant from Charles H., in 1666, for a baronetcy ; 
but he never cared to have the patent com- 
pleted, for he was the last of his race, and his 
family estates were impoverished by three 
generations of extravagance. He died in 
1680, when the family became extinct, and 
the estates were sold by his widow. The 
old manor-house of Iron Acton, at which 
Henry YII. and Queen Elizabeth were guests, 
is still standing, but has been for more tbo 
two hundred years degraded into a fann- 
house. 

The Irish family which is the subject of 
the fourth chapter has no reasonable pRten* 
sion to the descent which is claimed for it ^y 
their descendants, and is repeated, with some 
misgivings, by Sir John Maclean. Their nn- 
doubted ancestor, Charles Poyntz, began life 
as a settler, in Ulster, of the servitor class. 
He obtained in 1610 a grant of 200 acres at 
Brenock, in the county of Armagh, at a rent 
of £1 12s. per annum, and from this small 
beginning raised by his own exertions a large 
estate, which was eventually erected into the 
manor of Acton. His giving this name to 
his plantation has gained some credit for the 
story that he was a younger son of Sir Jobn 
Poyntz of Iron Acton, whose daughter Eliza- 
beth married Yiscount Thurles, and was 
mother of the first Duke of Ormond. Sir 
John had four wives, and if Charles was [^ 
the pedigree asserts) the son of the fourth, 
he could not be more than nine years old 
when he was receiving grants of land in 
Ireland, which is clearly impossible. Sir 
John Maclean was too weU. skilled in 
pedigrees not to detect this flaw, bat 
the present representative of the family, 
Mr. C. Poyntz Stewart, is one of his «/i- 
horateura in this work, and Sir John was 
unwilling to reject altogether his pretenaoM. 
He suggests, therefore, that if Charles was a 
son of Sir John's former wife, and came next 
to the heir, he might just be twenty-one in 
1610. The heir was baptised on October 26, 
1588, and the next son on record was baptised 
on July 14, 1590. "If," he says, "Charb 
was the son of Sir John, he must of necessity 
have been bom between these dates." There 
is another "if" to be considered, however, 
which he does not mention, and that is, ^' li 
Sir John had an unrecorded son Charles, who 
was not baptised, as all his brothers and 
sisters were." He may well say, ** We can- 
not think the descent proven." Charles 
Poyntz, the servitor planter of 1610, died a 
knight in 1661, and is now represented br 
the heirs of his son Toby's daughters, for the 
male line became extinct before 1707. The^ 
ladies, however, have found an historian iQ 
their descendant Mr. C. P. Stewart, who» 
memorials of his ancestors were privately 
printed at Edinburgh in 1881. 

This volume contains a mass of valuable 
information, but is constantly disfigured bv 
signs of haste and premature publication* 
For instance, we are told that WiUiam, sod 
of Osbert, the sheriff, named in the kiog'^ 
grant in 1087, was William, son of Osbert 
Fitz Ponce, although we read in another page 
that Osbert Fitz Ponce was in possession ol 
his estates in 1131. Again, we read that the 
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manor of Toldngton was at the time of the 
Domesday Survey, that is, in 1086, held in 
demesne by 'William Fitz Osbom^ who died 
beyond all question in 1071. These and 
similar oversights would never have been 
allowed to remain uncorrected if the author 
had taken proper time to get his book ready 
fur the press. 

Edhond Chesteb Watsbs. 



Shropshire Folk-Lore. Part II. Edited by 
Charlotte S. Bame from the Collections of 
Georgina F. Jackson. (Triibner.) 

Ws scarcely know whether Miss Bume or 
her readers ought to be more congratulated 
on the appearance of this second part. It is 
to the full as interesting and well-written as 
its predecessor, while in power of interpreta- 
tion and in the suggestive juxtaposition of 
kindred beliefs brought together from widely 
distant localities, it shows a distinct improve- 
ment. Pew notices of entirely novel super- 
gtitions are adduced, perhaps from the nature 
of the case. The rope-pulling, however, to 
the river at Ludlow on Shrove Tuesday, and 
also at Presteign, is one of these. Miss 
Borne is inclined to connect this custom with 
water, and compares it with the '^tug of 
var " as practised in a drought so far away as 
Bormah. To our mind, when taken in con- 
nexion with the football play usual in many 
localities on Shrove Tuesday, it represents 
pari of the solar myth, the alternations of 
lair and foul weather in early spring. It is 
not so easy, however, to divine the original 
meaning of another custom, '* clipping the 
Cbarch" kept up at the beginning of Lent 
till quite a recent period at Wellington and 
Elle^ere. Another remnant of the solar 
myth cycle survives in the practice of '' seek- 
ing^ the (Jolden Arrow on Ponsert Hill" 
doling Palm Sunday. Now it is gradually 
dying out. The Kev. C. H. Hartshome in 
1841 deemed it hopeless to discover the mean- 
ing of this custom ; but, with the spread of a 
science of popular mythology since his day, 
the golden arrow and the other rustic observ- 
uncea of Easter Sunday suggest the above 
explanation. It may be questioned, however, 
whether the dancing of the sun for three 
times on Easter morning (still looked out for 
in matter-of-fact Lincolnshire as well as in 
Shropshire) represents more than a devout 
belief that even nature rejoiced at the 
tennination of its Lord's three days' sojourn 
in the tomb. In the cold chine of 
f»orky staffed with tansy, a common Lincoln- 
shire dish at Easter, the remembrance of the 
I'aschal Peast and bitter herbs undoubtedly 
survives ; while the pork effectually distin- 
guishes the Christian ftrom the Jew. 

From folklore medicine, which does not 
>ffer much that is novel to one familiar with 
he charms and nostrums of countrv dwellers 
;hroaghout England, Miss Bume advances to 
:lie superstitions which are commonly in Shrop- 
(?iire connected with animals, birds, and insects. 
riiat bread baked by a woman who has mar- 
-ie<I without changing her name should prove 
i certain cure for whooping cough is a sin- 
ralar relic of what the author calls '^ savage 
ri^^lisation." The "Welsh custom of carrying 
L>>out a horse's head at Christmas does not 
«>«>in to have penetrated into Shropshire. 
U'kxe sapematoTBil character scribed to horses, 



their power of seeing ghosts and the like, bids 
us connect this horse's head at Christmas with 
the Neidstange or '* spite stake " of German 
mythology (see Stally brass's Orimmj vol. ii., 
p. 659). The well-known connexion of the 
dog with death and spirits, to which Miss 
Bume alludes, is as old as Homer. The dogs 
of Telemachus see Athene when the goddess 
is invisible to their master. Among Shrop- 
shire birds the robin shares with the swallow 
an immunity from persecution. Miss Burne 
amusingly tells of a surly groom whose mis- 
deeds culminated in the fact (told under the 
breath) that he had killed a robin. The con- 
nexion of the cuckoo with amatory divination 
is not unknown in Shropshire. Tbel^orthem 
nations have specially conceded the gift of 
prophecy to this bird. In Lower Saxony, 
according to Grimm, its cry, when first uttered, 
tells the hearer how many years he has yet 
to live, and in Sweden how many years maids 
will remain unmarried. In this connexion 
there is a certain Cassandra-like appropriate- 
ness in the Old-Norse name for the cuckoo 
{gaukr) and the Scotch word for a fool {gatok). 
Bees, as having survived from the Golden 
Age, or OS possessing ^'particulam divinae 
animae," are in Shropshire, in common with 
most parts of rural England, regarded with 
something of an affectionate awe. While in 
the superstitions connected with the lady- 
bird and cricket, survivals of the beetle- 
worship of the Germans (itself haply akin to 
the Egyptian worship of the scarabaeus), may, 
perhaps, be found. 

Unlucky as it is deeded in most localities 
to dress in green, as being the fairies' colour, 
we think Miss Bume somewhere alludes to 
its being usital in Shropshire during spring ; 
but the want of an Index, which is, however, 
to be given in the concluding part of her 
book, precludes us from recovering the refer- 
ence The chapter on "Marriage Folklore" 
is excellent. The author notes that a 
wedding party in humble life usually consists 
of but four persons ; the bride's father seldom, 
and the bride's mother never, going to church. 
This custom is also observed commonly in the 
Eastern counties. Critics have regarded it as 
a survival of wife-capture; but the truth 
probably is that the mother stays at home to 
provide for the rustic festivity, while no 
father among the agricultural population could 
afford to lose his self-respect by attending his 
'* lass " to so eminently frivolous an affair as 
a wedding. It is a pretty custom that in 
Shropshire some friend, perhaps an old woman 
or a child, is in readiness to present each of 
the four in the wedding-party with a " posy," 
which they hold conspicuously in their hands 
while going home. Miss Burne protests 
against these and the like old customs being 
** killed" by modem fashions. We cordially 
agree with her as to the detestable custom, 
recently introduced from Japan into our quiet 
rural parishes, '^ of throwing handfuls of rice 
upon the wedding party, sometimes within 
the very walls of the church itself." Luck, 
" to throw her old shoe after," seems a far 
more pleasing and time-honoured deity to 
invite to a wedding. Death tokens, of course, 
are not forgotten by the author. She 
speaks of the lowing of an ox being very 
fateful. Let us remind her that in Devon the 
fact of a co^ getting into the garden at night, 
and walking ^yer the flower-beds, is a certain 



augury of a coming death. We have known 
this article of superstition firmly held by well- 
educated persons. The following delightful 
story which Miss Bume tells recalls the testy 
old husband in Yorkshire who said to his wife 
during her protracted illness, when she hap- 
pened to cross his humour, " That may be bo 
or not, but do thou get on wi' thy deeing ! " 
An old man at Baschurch, it seems, was very 
ill, but in no immediate danger of death — 

*' However, one day when the corate called, to 
his great surprise he found the invalid dead. 
* Ah, sir,* said the old wife, ' he tried so hard, 
but he oouldna die ; he tried and tried, but he 
oouldna ; so I got a piece o' tape, an' put it 
roun' his neck, an' drawed it tight, an' he went 
off likealamb!'" 

A book of folklore, like an encyclopaedia, 
can best be reviewed by extracts. A few 
have here been quoted to suit the student of 
popular language and customs, as well as the 
reader who merely turns to such a book for 
amusement. It is hoped that they will give 
a faint notion of the stores which Miss Burne 
has here amassed. Much more might be 
added were it needful. For instance, in her 
account of beating the bounds we notice that 
the custom of seizing an unlucky passer-by 
and bumping him heavily against some post 
or stone to make him ^* remember the boundit" 
seems unknown in Shropshire among the 
many quaint customs connected with the 
subject. At Charlton, not a dozen miles 
from Charing Cross, it still flourishes in tbis 
matter-of-lict nineteenth century. The insti- 
tution of ''sin eaters," it appears, is unknown 
in Shropshire, although it has been supposed 
to exist in that county. All lovers of folk- 
lore will eagerly expect the conclusion of 
Miss Bume's carefully- written work. Eemem - 
bering that the county belongs to the Welsh 
Marches, it may perhaps be appropriate to sum 
up the virtues of a Shropshire folklore collector 
in such a triad as often appears in the ancient 
laws of Wales. The folklorist must be 
industrious in collecting legends, skilful in 
recounting them, and acute in comparing them 
with kindred beliefs. All who use this book 
will agree that Miss Bume triumphantly 
satisfies these requirements. 

M. G. Watkiks. 
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Louua. By Katharine S. Macquoid. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

A Morganatic Marriage, By Marie Connor. 
In 8 vols. (White.) 

A Millionairess Cousin. By the Hon. Emily 
Lawless. (Macmillan.) 

Not Drotoned, By Anthony Bathe. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

The Oolden Milestone. By Scott Graham. 
(Wyman.) 

Mbs. M/lcquoid has chosen Italy for the 
scene of her latest novel. There is a little 
affectation of mystery about the precise spot, 
never directly named, and spoken of, even in 
the two lines of dedication, only as '' the old 
hill city " ; while the indications freely 
supplied as to its being in Umbria, and 
having a square in it known as Piazza del 
Papa, from a statue of Pope Julius (III')> 
with other equally decisive tokens, mark it as 
Perugia, ^e^e in an old palazzo lives Count 
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Giuseppe Monaldi, with the English wife 
whom he had married for love of her beauty 
when she was Louisa JefPerson, daughter of a 
poor but clever country doctor in England* 
His orphan niece, Francesca Yarese, daughter 
of a spendthrift Marchese, forms part of the 
household, and the whole story turns upon 
the contrast and collision between her and her 
aunt Louisa, who is the leading character in 
the booki and very carefully studied out. 
She is depicted as a beautiful, clever, and 
ambitious woman, of reserved, cold, and un- 
imaginative disposition, with strong feelings 
of self-respect, and a positive hunger for 
culture and intellectual intercourse ; while her 
chief mental interest is in the history of art, she 
being herself an amateur artist of no inferior 
powers. She has also a theoretically high 
standard of duty, and holds herself bound to 
the accurate discharge of all the responsi- 
bilities imposed on her by her station; but 
her entire lack of sympathy and true insight 
causes her to fail seriously in the spirit, even 
when the letter is most exactly carried out. 
Hence she does but tolerate the warm, lover- 
like affection of her husband, unchilled by 
the eight years of married life which have 
elapsed when we are introduced to them ; for 
not only has she married him simply for his 
rank and wealth, and to get away from the 
dull English village in which she had been 
restlessly chafing against her lot, but she 
looks down upon him for the indolence which 
makes him averse from study and mental 
efTort, though he has more than average 
capacity and acuteness underlying his care- 
loss demeanour, qualities which she has not 
love enough to discern. But if she fails 



from that point of view Mrs. Macquoid merits 
praise for the clear conception she has formed 
of a peculiar type of disposition, and the 
consistency with which she has worked it 
out. 

A MargaiuUic Marriage brings us into 
contact with very high personages indeed. 
Evremond, Grown Prince of Melsungen, the 
only child of parents who prefer Kving in 
England, so that he has been born and 
educated as an Englishman, is sent by his 
father, to keep him out of mischief till he 
comes of age, to Indamar, a dull town in 
Savoy, where the women are typically ill- 
favoured. But, as the fates will have it, one 
of the loveliest women of the day, Bania de 
Binxent, daughter of an impoverished French 
nobleman, is living with her father and 
brother in a dilapidated chateau, at no great 
distance from the villa where Prince Evre- 
mond and his old tutor are lodged. She ie 
two years older than the Prince, with many 
fine qualities added to her beauty, and also a 
touch of ambition, with a latent desire for 
the luxuries and enjoyments of wealth and 
culture, inherited from her father, a Parisian 
dandy pur sang, reproducing the tegiper of 
the age of the Begent Orleans as nearly as 
the changed circumstances of the time 
permit. On the other hand, her brother 
Charles is a Bed BepubUcan of the deepest 
dye, more than neglectful of those minor 
graces of life which are the chief matters of 
importance in his father's eyes, and engaged 
with all his energies in the Nihilist plots of 
some Bussian exiles close at hand. Prince 
Evremond is attracted by Bania from the 
first, and wins her affections, even when she 
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negatively towards her husband, she fails is under the impression that she entertains 



positively towards Francesca, a true Italian 
girl, affectionate, impulsive, hot-tempered, 
ignorant, and content to be so, in every 
particular contrasting with her stately, self- 
possessed, intellectual aunt. While such is 
the posture of affairs in the household, 
Francis Hobart, an English friend of Count 
Monaldi, appears on the scene— a man in 
early middle life, handsome, wealthy, cul- 
tured, and an accomplished artist. Here is 
the companion for whom Louisa has been 
looking all her life, and, without in the least 
understanding her own feelings, she drifts 
into love for him, systematically postponing 
her husband to him in her mind and in 
her attention. But he, on his part, is 
attracted by the wild graces of Francesca, 
a fact which does not escape her aunt, whose 
long coldness and passive aversion for the 
girl is quickened into actual hate by the 
discovery; though even here the power of 
self-deception is so strong that she persuades 
herself that her only interest in the matter is, 
on the one hand, to check, as standing in the 
place of a mother to Francesca, any un- 
maidenly advances on her- part, and, on the 
other, to save Hobart from the misfortune of 
an incompatible marriage with a child who 
could not possibly share his pursuits and 
interests. How she defeats her own ends by 
the very means she adopts for carrying them 
out is the main web of the story, and it is 
very skilfully and gracefully told, while the 
setting of local colour and character showd an 
observant eye and firm touch. But, as 
already implied, it is as a psychological study 
that Zouisa chiefly claims attention; and 



Bania, she refuses to accept any oompromiBe 
and returns to Savoy with her ehildren, after 
many bitter reproaches to her faithless has- 
band, and despite of the practical argmnenU 
of her father, who can see no reason why she 
should not acquiesce in an arrangemexit which 
he had all along explained to her might take 
place at any moment. After she has resumad 
her old life at Indamar, her brother returns 
from Bussia, where he had been snferiiig 
poverty and prison for the revolutionary cause, 
and on learning what has happened, sets off 
to revenge himself, and fails in an attempt on 
Prince Evremond's life, being thrown isio 
prison for his pains. Meanwhile, the prince's 
short-lived fancy for his legal consort^ the 
Princess Maude, has cooled down into mere 
tolerant liking for her amiable qualities, not 
does he regard his heir by her with the afiec- 
tion he has for Bania's children. A catriage 
accident kills the Princess Maude, and u 
Prince Evremond's love for Bania has been 
rekindled by her absence and firmness, he at 
last persuades her to return to him, a change 
of plan to which her father contributes 
heartily. Her brother, on his release from 
|>rison, proceeds to London, and shoots him- 
self in despair at finding that she has resomed 
her connexion with the Prince. And the 
story leaves her reinstated in full empire over 
him, but excluded from the society of her 
own equals as well as his. The story is not 
a pleasant one, and its one real merit is the 
portrait of the old Parisian beau, ^ho is 
cleverly and effectively drawn. As to the 
main question involved, the author seems at 
one time to side with Charles de Binxent in 
his scorn for the class conventionalities which 
give birth to such a complication, as with his 
sister when she appeals to the religions sane- 



only an elder-sisterly regard for him. He . .. ^ w . 

proposes a morganatio marriage to her, and ^^^ ^^ ^®r marriage as incapable of being 

truly set aside by a mere legal fiction ; while 
at other times she seems to think that political 
necessity is after all a sofiicient justificatioa 
for the law or custom which narrows the 
choice of royal persons in marriage. But she 
does not face either the fact that if a man 
accepts the advantages of royalty, he mn^ 
take its disadvantages also, and has no right 
to commit bigamy of any kind as a fancied 
privilege of his rank, nor to He steadily sU 
round, as Prince Evremond does, nor yet the 
other fact that the ebmhiirtig theory will not 
stand historical inquiry, whether as a ques- 
tion of pedigree or of polities, for the minor 
sovereigns of Europe are of no better descent 
than (often not of such noble race as) persons 
ranked far below them in the social hierarchy; 
while there are cases like that of Waldeck 
Pyrmont which show how easy it is to pitc 
fork minor gentry into royalty, if only inte 
enough can be made. And, bendes, there 
the long roll of non-royal, alliances in ti 
proudest houses of Europe to set against 
small pride of petty dignitaries who wo 
account a marriage with a Courtenay, a M 
simi, a Guzman, or a Contarini as a de. 
dation. 

A Millionaire^ 8 Cousin does no more th 
barely sustain the position achieved by Kis 
Lawless with A Chelsea Sbuseholdery if 
does even so much. The style is good, cle^ 
crisp, flexible; the descriptions of Algeri 
scenery and manners graphic and vivid ; ti 
sketching of two or three chaiacters firm an 
observant ; but there is not enough story 



her father, though not in the least dis- 
guising from her the legal and social position 
in which such a connexion would place her, 
rather encourages the idea, as opening the 
way to the wealth, luxury, and above all, 
the Paris and London for which he, once a 
favourite of society in both capitals, has 
never ceased to sigh in his banishment. His 
daughter is the one thing he really cares 
for, but, having absolutely no moral sense, 
he sees only certain gain with contingent 
and trifling loss to her in accepting the 
position of a morganatic wife, and is 
contemptuous of t^e impassioned protests 
of his son, who sees nothing but shame 
and dishonour in the tie. Bania, though 
aware of the risk she runs, is content with 
knowing that she will be really married in a 
valid religious fashion, and trusta in the vows 
of her boy-lover that no pressure from his 
fanaily, no reasons of state, and no fickleness 
on his own part, shall ever be suffered to dis- 
place her from her position as his wife. 
Accordingly, immediately after he comes of 
age, they are married in Paris, her father 
giving her away, and she is soon installed in 
a house in London, where she lives for four 
years, and where she bears two sons to the 
Prince, who becomes sovereign of his prin- 
cipality by the death of his i^ther. But he 
proves fickle at last. A beautiful woman of 
his own rank is thrown in his way at a royal 
ball, and with some clever infiuence exerted 
on him, he is induced to propose to her and 
is accepted. On his breaking the news to 
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hold the book well together. The whole of I 
it is no more than that a rioh Englishman, 
whose poorer artist-cousin tells the tale, has 
fallen m love with a beautifal girl he has 
met at Algiers, whose pride and sensitiveness 
make her resent being flung at his head, as 
is done by her mother, so that she keeps him 
at a distance. At the close of the book, she 
has changed her mind, and accepted him; 
but we are giyen so insight into the process 
or the reasons for her reconsideration of the 
matter, and this constitutes a serious defect 
cl construction,, which is disappointing after 
the promise of the former story. 

The author of Not JDnnoned puts a motto 
on his title-page to the effeot that there is 
a whole world of feeling which is never once 
touched on by Dickens, Thackeray, or 
Balzac ; and it is at least certain tliat no 
sentence in his own pages brings any of the 
three to mind, unless on the principle which 
made Xew York recal Old York so vividly 
to the mind of Lummy Ned of the Light 
Salisbury. The name of the book is justified 
tirice, for both the hero and the heroine are 
separately supposed to be drowned on two 
different occasions, and are produced unhurt 
in dne course, no attempt being made to 
mystify the reader. The heroine is a governess, 
ilapwrecked at sea, and rescued on a raft by 
one of the mates, the only other survivor. 
He marries her when they get to Gibraltar 
to protect her name ; but, uiough she respects 
lum, he is uneducated and rough, and she 
does not love him. She becomes rich under 
a will, and, among other uses of her money, 
gets a tutor for him. He thinks she has 
^en in love with the tutor, and disappears 
from the scene, so as to suggest his being 
drowned, that she may be made happy in her 
own way. He stays away some years, during 
▼hich he has educated himself, and risen in 
his calling, and returns to And her living in 
poverty, still pledged to him only, and ready 
to welcome him. It is a very harmless and 
Ldrly readable little story, without any claims 
to style ; and the most amusing thing in it 
is a f aot-note at the end, explaining that some 
characters at Lyme Regis described unfavour- 
ably in the book are not portraits. 

^ Grolden Milestone (which bears the alter- 
LOiye title of '^ Some Passages in the Life of 
aa Ex- Confederate Officer ") is an allegorical 
name l>orrowed from Longfellow's poem, and 
Kadicating the fireside of home as the central 
point from which every man measures the 
rorld.'s distances ; as the miles from imperial 
^ome were counted from the llfiUiarium 
Inrenm. It is not a story of the American 
Jivil War, as might be conjectured, for its 
iK'ne is laid in England, and the narrative 
bgins with the year 1871 ; but one of the 
^itff personages is a man who has been aide- 
|B..ca.mp to Lee and Stonewall Jackson, and 
^o is declarod, after a long trial, rightful 
^mer of a great English property held by 
ipresentatives of a junior branch of his 
pnily- His relations with the extruded 
pcnpa.iits, and various other charaoters with 
ffioin they are concerned, form the main sub- 
let of the stoiy, which is fluently and plea- 
ictly written, and displays not only con- 
G|»*ra.l>le cultrure, but a greater command of 
l^le AXid construction than was to be looked 
^ from one who is seemingly a new writer. 



In truth, the only serious complaint to be 
made is thai the story is too long, there being 
nearly enough to .make Ave or six volumes 
instead of three, were it printed in,the usual 
fashion. But, as Mr. Scott contrives not to 
be tedious, it may be fairlj replied on his 
part that it is no fault to give more for the 
money than is customary. 

BlGHABI) F. LiTTLXDALB. 



BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
The TroHinga of a Tender-foot : a Visit to the 
Oolumbian Fiords and Spitzbergen. By Olive 
Phillips- Wolley. (Bentley.) little more than 
a year ago, the Northern Pacific Bailway 
opened a new route to British Columbia vik 
Portland, and still more recently the Canadian 
Paoifiohas brought this comer of the Empire 
within a fortnight's travel of London. As 
these territories are at the present moment 
attraotuiff considerable attention in England, 
Mr. Phillips- Wolley observes that he has less 
hesitation than he otherwise would have had, 
in offerinar the record of a two months' stay in 
them to the public. He need, however, have 
made no apology for pubhshing this bright, 
sparkling account of nis adventures, ^v^ch 
abounds in shrewd, practical common-sense and 
useful information. The author shows sound 
judgment in skipping the more hackneyed parts 
of the journey, and inhurnringhis readers across 
the frontier to British Columbia in a single 
chapter. He managed to see a good deal, 
however, from the train, and 

** The days slipped by at last, until, sevenl hours 
late, and sofleiing from indigesidou and alkali- 
water, we amved at Portland in Oregon, after 
eighteen days' travel by sea and land, thankful to 
have crossed the continent In safety, especially 
remembering those long spans of line laid on woodeu 
trestles, S26 feet from the bottom of the canyon, 
in which we got a glimpse of men at work 
with a flume, washing, I believe, for gold. There 
are, perchance, many other things of which I might 
have made mention ; the beauty of the lumber- 
men's firelit camps, as we flashed past them in the 
wooded country round. Spokane Falls, near 
which a valuable gold-mine has just been dis- 
covered; the deserted encampments where, in 
semi-subterranean hovels, the navvies had passed 
months of their lives before the line was laid ; the 
sudden rush and spread of a prairie Are, when a 
spark from the engine falling on the dry grasses 
near the track clad the whole place in flames, 
the spark that gleamed only like a dropped fusee 
one moment bursting with tongues of fire the 
next, and before the train had taken me out of 
Bight, filled the darkness of the prairie with leap- 
ing flames and lurid smoke." 

When we get to Victoria — ''thoueh the 
air of intense eners^ and * go ' has vanished— 
there is something that appeals more strongly 
to tlie English mind." It is not only the British 
flag and the Bnglish tong^ spokoa with its 
native aocent ; but here there is time to rest for 
a moment, '* so that you wake, as it were, i^m 
a railroad nightmare, and rejoioe again in the 
belief that the dollar was naade for man, and 
not man for the dollar. " Perhaps the first gi^at 
influx of settlers into British Columbia and 
Victoria was due to the reported discovery of 
gold in the province in 1858. The gold did not 
make as many fortunes as it was expected to do, 
but there are now a dozen different industries 
more profitable to take the place of eold-mining, 
and on each and all of tiiese Mr. Phnlips-WoUey 
has some shrewd observations to make which in* 
tending emigrants would do well to lay to heart. 
Sportsmen who tnke up this volume expecting 
to find in it nothing but a record of the author's 
hunting expe^0jioes, may perhaps be inclined 
to grudge soni^ ^| the space that is devoted to 
the country ^ * ijfi reflources. Himtinff bits 
there ars in >5^*^«', andthoy are sketched with 
a vigour aa^^^^/'^t will noake many a mouth 
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water; but the real value of the book lies in the 
practical inf onnation which it contains concern- 
mgwhat Lord Beaconsfield aptly called ''the 
land of illimitable possibilities." A^^n g many 
other useful hints to the parents and guardians 
of young emigrants is an emphatic warning 
agidnst tiie host of advertisers who offer com- 
fortable homes and instruction in fanning to all 
and sundry "tender-feet," as new comers are 
called, in return for a handsome premium. A 
lad could get " the same tuition, the same board 
and lod^g, and the same social advantages, 
and a dollar a day for his labour, witiiout the 
payment of any premium, by merely callW 
himself what he is, a farm labourer, instead oi 
what he is not, a farm pupiL" The aocoimt of 
a summer voyage to Spitiebergen, which occu- 
pies the last four chapters, was added as an 
after-thought, and though this particular trip 
was in some respects a f auure, there is no reason 
why such excursions, if properly organised, should 
not be regularly made every summer, thus afford- 
ing ordinary tourists an opportunitv of becoming 
personally acquainted with the Polar pack, and 
possibly adding considerably to ttte popularity 
of Arctic exploration. 

Life and Travd in India : being Beoolleotions 
of a Journey before the Days of fiailroads. By 
Anne Harriette Leonowens. (Truhner.) Mrs. 
Leonowens dates her Preface &omNova Scotia, 
and her book is printed at Philadelphia ; but we 
think we do her no wrong in oikimig her an 
Englishwoman bom and bred. Frodl the title- 
page we learn that this is not her first essay in 
authorship ; and the present volume is so well 
written that we wonder she has kept it back 
from the public for some thirty years. It con- 
tains a description of Western India in the davs 
before the Mutiny, when English people made 
their homes in the country, and no iU*wiU on 
the part of the natives was suspected. It is 
distinguished as much by what it omits as by 
what it says. The writer's husband did not 
belong to we inner oirde of the covenanted 
service ; and so far as might be ^thered from 
these pages, they made no fnends in the 
country who were not Eurasians, Portugese, 
or natives. The most interesting chapter re- 
cords the illness of their Brahman pundit, 
Govind, who is emphatically called a fiindoo 
eentleman, and who seems to have accompanied . 
uiem on all their wanderinos through Guzerat 
and the beccan. Govind feu danfferously sick ; 
and after three days' absence nis distracted 
wife came to implore Mrs. Leonowens to visit 
him. On arriving at his house, or rather eotlage, 
his mother plays the dragon and refuses to 
allow the alien woman to touch her son. Poor 
Govind makes up his mind to die, but is saved 
at the last by the strenuous remedies applied by 
a native doctor and soothsayer. Another 
genuine bit of native life is the visit to a training 
sdiool of Kautch ffirls. These unusually vivid 
scenes are padded out to suit the Americhn 
taste with tedious pages of second-hand history 
which have not always the merit^ of being 
accurate or even consistent. But if we may 
judffe the book by its best portions onlyi we 
would give it very high praise. For sympathy 
with native diaracter, and for appreciation of 
the manifold attractions of Oriental life, we 
cannot recollect its superior. 

Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia, By 
Augustus J. C. Hare. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
A record of travel in Holland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, contained in about 120 small 
?ages of large type, is certainly a curiosity, 
^erhaps Mr. Hare intended, by the small size 
of his volume, to conciliate or to rebuke the 
critics who have accused him of ** bookmaking." 
What purpose the publication is meant to serve 
Mr. Hare has not told us, and #e are unable to 
guess. Some of the illustratfons are prelty, 
and the vplume is attractively printed, and 
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there our praise must end. The digressions 
about Dutdi and Scandinavian history and 
Norse mythology are far from accurate, and 
the proper names are, in many oases, ingeni- 
ously mis-spelt. 

Taiofa : Letters from Foreign Parts. By C. E. 
Baxter. (Sampson Low.) These are the lively 
letters of an mteUigent young naval officer, 
which must have been pleasant reading for his 
family, but have hardly interest enough to 
warrant publication, especially as the bulk of 
them were written in the last decade. The 
actual year, is for some unknown reason, 
always concealed. There is no preface to explain 
this, or why after an interval of at least five 
years they should now he printed. Talofa, we 
learn, is, in the language of Fiji, '* Hove you," 
and is the ordinary greeting of the Fijians. 

lJri/tu?ood from Scandinavia. By Lady Wilde. 
(Bentley.) The title of this booK is somewhat 
misleading. It is ''driftwood" xmdoubtedly, 
and that of a quality which, perhaps, it was 
hardly worthy while to collect and preserve ; 
but very little of it comes ** from Scandinavia." 
A large proportion would be more correctly 
described as driftwood from the Journal of tibie 
Anthropolo^cal Institute and the History of 
Europe, while not a little of the remainder has 
alreaav been picked up by Murray and Baedeker. 
This, however, is not at all an imcommon 
feature in modem books of travel, and we should 
not be disposed to lay much stress upon it if 
the information given was, so far as it went, 
coiteot. But when, as in this case, ahnost every 
page contains the most startling inaccuracies 
and exaggerations, we must admit our total 
inability to discover any good end which i^e 
production of such a volume is likdy to further. 
An idea of its general style maybe formed from 
the following examples : — 

" . . .we may foimulise [m«] thus — Love gives 
eoul to a woman, but takes it from a man. This 
is ftB s nnii iig what, indeed, is true ; that man always 
bestows Mb love, by preference, on fair Undines 
[»ie] without souls. . . . What the result would be 
if a man of genius wedded a priestess of the eternal 
fire, we have few means of ascertaining. . . . We 
may imagine, indeed, the i>086ibilil7 of a beautiful, 
Jotiy, boaring spirit standing ever beside man in 
the combat of Ufe. . . . But this is but a fabulous 
hypothesis ; for, as we have said, man always loves 
earthward, and when united to the soulless 
TJndin^, quickly vanishes with her into the ocean 
of inanity. . . . There is no hope for him. He can- 
not resist the f^tal miasma of common-place. He 
falls for ever into the dull abyss of mediocritv " 
(p. 98). ^ 

"Germany," we are told (p. 233), 
" is the sandy deposit of an ocean which once must 
have overflowed it, and out of the sediment the 
German population has evideulJy been formed, 
mere roUed-up balls of sand, heavy and colourless, 
without type or form or feature worth mentioning. 
On the ndkoads and at other pubHc places where 
crowds gather together, I never coula distinguish 
the back from the front of a Gterman head, and 
talked to both hemispheres indisoriminately-^hair, 
eyes, sUn, all being of the one colour, and the 
features quite inappreciable. This monotone is 



England work in obscurity, live undecorated, un- 
recognised, and iinhonouredC and die without any 
national tribute to their genius or memory." 

As we have said, there is but little about Scan- 
dinavia proper, but that little contains the 
most amazing statements. Thus we are told, 
in all seriousness, that salmon is eaten ** raw and 
fresh, just taken from the water " ; that "all 
Scandinavians speak low, and never laugh " ; 
that the "magical instruments and witch 
drums " of the Lapps are " still used for con- 
juring purposes, and held in much dread by the 
iN'orse peasants, who " (the italics are ours) " are 
even now secretly addicted to many of the old pagan 
rites and superstitions " ; and tlukt their reli^on 
" is a very passive agent in the national hfe" 
of one of the most sincerely pious races in 
Europe. It is much easier to lau^h at a book 
of this kind than to discover its merits or 
" literary power." It has, however, some good 



points, the best features beine some translations 
of Swedish and German ballads, while here and 
there the author lays aside "fine writing," 
and discourses in a bright and chatty slyle 
which is far more natuital, and therefore far 
more pleasing and appropriate. 

One and a Half in Norway : a Chronicle of 
Small Beer. By Either and Both. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) This book exactly fulfils 
the promise held out in its sub-title. No doubt 
it wuL be found entertaining by the friends of 
the authors, but we do not see why a wider 
publicity should have been sought for it. The 
title is an allusion to the fact that in Norway 
a husband and wife travelling together are 
charged a fare and a half — a convenient ar- 
rangement which the travellers endeavoured to 
get extended to the cost of meals, but, unfor- 
tunately, without success. 



elements of interest neglected by ordinary 
readers, such as Shakspere's mastery of plot 
and oonstruotive skill. The rest of the ^rk 
puts the claim of literary criticism to a place 
m the circle of the inductive sciences. The 
peat obstacle to the recognition of this dsim 
it finds in the unsdentinc chiuracter of the 
judicial method, which has dominated criticum 
throujgfh the influence of journalism ; from sacli 
"judicial criticism" it proceeds to distixigauh 
a criticism of investigation, and to determine 
its principal features from analogy with other 
inductive sciences. Four chapters then apply 
this method to Shakspere, ^ving a sketch of 
dramatic criticism as an mductive sdenoe; 
with its three leading divisions, interest of 
character, of passion, and of plot. The vor^ 
ted wit" 



depressing to a soul that loves colour and strong 
contrasts.^* 

But Lady Wilde admits that " if the Berlin 
ladies are not handsome, they have often a 
mystic, dreamy, prophetic, Ossianic look," and 
'* can innnre a grand passion," though they are 
" doomed to wear huge, ungainly bonnets," 
because they heads are " ^lobular " instead of 
being " ophidian." Lady Wilde gives us clearly 
to understand that she is an Irishwoman, and 
that she has no particular love for England, 
whose" population seems divided but into two 
classes — masters and toilers, aristocrats and 
slaves." " Intellect," she observes, 

** as such, is the least honoured of all Gk)d's gifts 
in England, especially literary power when mani- 
f^st^d by a ^n^n • , , the fei^ale writers ^ 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Clarendon Press will publish imme- 
diately The European Concert in the Eastern 
Question. In tms work Prof. Holland has 
brought together, from the voluminous collec- 
tions in which they are practically inaccessible, 
the Treaties and other documents which are the 
official record of the action of the Qreat Powers 
with reference to the Ottoman Empire. These 
documents are fully annotated, and are so 
printed as to render easily distinguishable 
clauses which are still in force from dauses 
which have ceased to be operative. They are 
grouped imder the following heads: Ghreece; 
Samos and Crete ; Egypt ; the Lebanon ; the 
Balkan Peninsula, &c. ; and each group of 
texts is preceded by an introductory sketch. 
It is hoped that the volume may prove a useful 
work of reference both to the practical politician 
and to the student of recent history. 

Canon Creiohton has been elected a fellow 
of the Society Bomana di Storia Patria. 



Mb. M. E. Sadler, of Trinity College, is 
giving a course of lectures at Oxford this term 
on " The Wages Question, with Special Befer- 
ence to Trades Unions and Co-operation." 

Prof. Masson's two lectures on Carlvle, 
Personally and in his Writings, will he published 
shortly by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Georqb Bompas*s Life of Frank T. 
Buckland is announced by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. as nearly ready. 

Among the forthcoming publications of the 
Clarendon Press is a work on Shakspere 
criticism by Mr. B. G. Moulton. The full 
title suggests the double purpose of the book : 
Shakspere as a Dramatic Artist: a Popular 
Ulusl^tion of the Principles of Scientific 
Criticism. The popular side of the work con- 
sists in a series of studies of leading plays. 
These studies exhibit Shakspere in the light of 
— artist la drama, especially emphasising 
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IS constructed with a view to its use as an 
educational manual, supplying the msQuMiical 
treatment of subject-matter and art, tM in 
annotated editions of Shakspere's plsys vk 
passed over for notes on his langusge and 
allusions. For this purpose the book is ki- 
nished with detailed references, indexes, &c; 
and the matter introduced is confined to a 
small number of plays within the compass of 
the young student. 

A NEW novel by Miss C. M. Yonge, in two 
volumes, is announced by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. for publication this month. The title is 
The Two Sides of the Shield. 

A Gerican translation, by Anna Helms, of 
Lady Brassey's In the Trades, the Tropic* and 
the Roaring Forties, is to be published shonly 
by Hirt of Leipzig. 

Mr. James Thornton, of Oxford, vfao 
recentiy issued a reprint of the Leviatkfi, 
announces editions of two less known works of 
Hobbes — The Elements of Law and the Bcm- 
moth. The latter is described as being "for 
the first time edited after the original KS., 
with many additions and corrections," by Br. 
Ferdinand Tonnies. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. wOl issue in a 
few days a second edition of Mr. Charles Mar- 
vin's work Grodekoff*s Ride to Herat. 

Messrs. Sahpson Low & Co. have justpnb- 
lished a translation of Homer's " Iliad," IwokSj 
L to VL, by Mr. A. S. Way, Head Master ol 
Wesley College, Melbourne, author of "Tl« 
Odyssey of Homer done into Engli^ Yeise.*' 

Messrs. Keoan Paul, Trench & Co. 
publish immediately a new novel, cntii 
Colonel Enderby*s Wife, by the author of *' 
Lorimer: a Sketch." As in the case of 
former novel, the authorship will be vei 
imder the pseudonym of ''Lucas Malef' 
it is gradually becoming known that the wril 
is the daughter of a distingnished man 
letters. 

Messrs. J. & B. Maxwbll have in the 
a work entitied The Ways of Women, in 
volume; a new novel in three volumes, 
VMS then the Oentleman? by Compton B 
and a couple of one-Tolnine novels — A ^ 
Marriage, by Emily Spender, and Vera N( 
by Mrs. H. Lovett-Cameron. 

The Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
shortiy issue a revised and enlarged edition 
Schiller's Historische Skizzen, annotated by I 
Buchheim. The new edition will contain 
map illustrating the famous siege of Antwej 

Mr. Mttll, whose emendations of the 
of Milton were recently published, has 
in a similar manner the text of Shaks; 
« Hamlet," of which be will issue next 
a copiously annotated edition. Messrs. Kej 
Paul, Trench & Co. are the publishers. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. are preparing 
issue a series of popular standard works w* 
they will publish id monthly volumes 
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the title of ^'Gassell's Bed Library." The 
object will be to provide a representatiTe col- 
lection of recreative works by leading English, 
Scotch, Irish, and American writers, well 
printed in dear type, and published at a price 
which will debar no reader from possessing 
them. 

The Jewish Pulpit is the title of a new 
monthly publication, the first number of which 
has just heezi issued from the office of the 
Jewish Chronicle* Each number will contain a 
Bermon by a Jewish divine. That for the 
present month is by Prof. Marks, on ** King 
fiezekiah's Passover : a Jewish Lesson for the 
Present Time." 

Messbs. S. W. Pabtbidqe & Co., announce 
that they wHl, in future, publish Oreat Thoughts 
frcrm Master Minds^ in conjunction with Messrs. 
Woodford Fawcett & Co., of New Bridge 

Street. 

Messes. Paeteidoe also announce for im- 
mediate publication a new volume by Lady 
Hope, entitled Down in the Valley \ Teresa^ s 
Secret^ by Laura M. Lane; a Life of General 
(fordon for yoimg readers, by Abraham King- 
don C Shilling fio^aphical Series "), four new 
Tolnmes of the '*Itea Dove Series,'* and the 
first six volumes in **The Pretty Gift-book 
Series." Qnie last-mentioned booklets will each 
coitsist of forty-eight pages, demy 18mo, con- 
taining forty-six ulustrations, neatly bound in 
attractive boards, and issued at 3d. each. 

The next additions to the Clarendon Press 
Series will be the Iphigenia in Tauris of 
Euripides, edited for the use of upper and 
mid^e forms by Mr. C. S. Jerram; and 
Voltaire's Mhiype, and a Selection from Edgar 

Qfunet's Letters to his Mother, edited by Mr. 

George Saintsbury. 

The Beport of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
for the year 1884, states that, inclusive of the 
American and foreign members, the society 
now numbers 302 members. The subscriptions 
received during the year amount to £284 19s. 6d. 
This amount includes £115 10s. for life sub- 
scriptions, and this sum has been invested, 
Mr. J. Cotter Morison and the Bev. C. H. 
Hiddleton - Wake being appointed trustees. 
The committee propose undertaking the fol- 
lowing work during the present year — (1) To 
continue to agitate, and, if possible, settle, the 
copyright question; (2) when the copyright 
question has been settled, to promote a bill for 
the registration of titles; (3) to extend the 
operations of the society in every direction ; (4) 
to prepare draft agreements of various lands 
/or the convenience of authors ; (5) to compile 
aad publish full and accurate information on 
the various methods of publishing and their 
respective merits. Mr. Underdown, the hon- 
orary counsel of the society, has been instructed 
to prepare the draft of a bill relating to copy- 
right, based on those of Mr. Hastings and Mr. 
Daldy and on the report of the IU>yal Com- 
mission of 1878. The unsettled state of public 
afiairs renders it impossible to say whether the 
Bill can be introduced during the present ses- 
sion. The report concludes with stating a few 
of the instances of disputes between authors 
and publishers which have come to the know- 
ledge of the committee, showing the need which 
exists ioi the operations of Sie society. In 
some of these cases (none of which had to do 
'with what are generally recognised as high- 
dus publishing houses) the committee have 
taken active steps for the author, and in others 
tbey have advised the applicants as to the 

ooone they shotdd follow. 

The last addition to the ''Parchment 
lArary" (Eegan Paul, Trench & Co.) is The 
Ootpd according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
TluaiBnot a harmony of the three synoptical 
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gospels, as might be inferred from the title ; 
nor is it a new translation, with comment, like 
Dr. Cheyne's Book of Psalms in the same series. 
It is simply a reprint of the Authorised Version, 
recast in paragraphs without regard to chapter 
or verse. In respect of punctuation, initial 
capitals, and mode of indicating metrical 
quotations, the example of the revisers has 
been largely followed. The greatest novelty is 
the use of inverted commas for all passages in 
oratio recta, and of italics for quotations that 
are not indented. The general result, as may 
be imagined, is an odd mingling of the old 
with the new. If the book were likely to be 
widely read, we might complain of the needless 
difficulties caused by the omission of any due 
to t^e familiar mode of reference by chapter 
and verse. It is printed in bolder ^ype than 
most of the other volumes in the '* Parchment 
Library," and has no frontispiece. 

Mb. Chaeles Maeyin's pamphlet, "Shall 
Bussia have Penjdeh ? " is being translated 
into Russian, German, and French. The Bus- 
sian edition will appear next week. 

A CHEAP edition of the facsimile of the Be 
Imitatione Christi is annoimced to be published 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock, uniform with his 
editions of Walton, Herbert, and Bunyan. 

With the May issue of The Junior Liberal 
Review, the monthly official journal of the 
Junior Liberal Movement, a new feature will 
be added, in the form of a series of articles 
by prominent members of the Liberal party 
upon subjects in which they are particularly 
interested. Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., is con- 
tributing the first article, on "Social Beform 
versus Socialism." 

A BXJSSIAN correspondent records the publi- 
cation of two volumes of poems, which he 
regards as a symptom of a wholesome reaction 
from the disposition to employ verse as a 
vehicle for poutical sentiments, which has been 
dominant in Bussian poetry for the last twenty 
years. The first of these volumes, by S. Nad- 
son, consists of studies of character and emotion. 
The most important poem of the collection is 
entitled '* Judas," and has been highly praised 
by the Bussian press. The other volume is by I 
S. Froug, a yoimg Israelite, who has endeavoured 
to find poetry in what Bussians generally would 
regard as the most impromising material possible 
— thelife of the Jewish community in Bussia. 
In spite of the strong prejudice which such an 
attempt has to encounter, the originality and 
power of M. Froug's poems has, our corre- 
spondent says, received wide and cordial recog- 
nition. 

The magnificent topographical and genea- 
logical library formed by the late Mr. Leonard 
Lawrie Hartley, of Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire, 
and St. Leonards-on-Sea, is about to be dis- 
persed by public auction. EngUsh topo^;raphy 
is its chief feature, and it contains in this dass 
not only large paper and specially illustrated 
copies of coimty histories, but also such rarities 
as Hal's '*Comwal," and the still more scarce 
** Collections concerning the Manor of Marden," 
of Lord Coningsby. But to many collectors 
the great attraction will be the copy of 
Clutterbuck's "Hertfordshire," enlarged by 
^e late Mr. John Morice to the extent of ten 
volumes by the addition of 1,053 original land- 
scapes, architectural views and portraits, by the 



and more than 850 coats of arms from the 
Morice Library; Sharp's "Illustrations of 
Coventry," witiii several unpublished additions ; 
the Shropshire MSS. collected during the earlier 
years of the last century by William Mytton, 
of Halston; and the valuable genealogical 
MSS. of the late Colonel Chester. To Uiese 
are added many books in other departments of 
literature, which will attract notice, the most 
important of which are a good copy of the first 
folio edition of Shakspere; the only copy 
printed upon vellum of Le Vaillant's " Oiseaux 
d'Afrique," the plates of which are beautifully 
coloured; the excessively rare "Topographie 
Frangoise " of Claude Chastillon, published in 
Paris in 1641 ; and a complete set of Gould's 
Zoological Works, splendidly boimd in morocco 
by Bedford. The descriptive catalogue has 
been compiled by Mr. J. C. Anderson, and "will 
form two volumes in octavo. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society on April 25 a paper was read on 
" * 2 Henry VI.' and * The Contention ' " by Mr. 
J. W. Mills, who thought there was some- 
thing to be said for Mr. HalUwell-Phillipps's 
theory that ** The Contention " was ** a garbled 
and spurious version" of "2 Henry V I." by 
« someone who had not access to a perfect 
copy of the original." But if it was to be 
assumed that '* ^e Contention " was the older 
play, Mr. Mills considered that the balance of 
evidence was in favour of the theory that a 
large portion of it was by l^u*lowe (Shakspere 
contributing the Cade scenes), and that some of 
the alterations and additions found in " 2 Henry 
VI." were certainly by Greene, and others prob- 
ably by Shakspere. A historical paper by the 
Bev. H. P. Stokes, on " Dame Meaner Cobham, 
Duchess of Gloucester," was also read. 



A TRANSLATION, 



CATULLUS XXXrV^ 

Boys and maidens undefiled 
We are in Diana's ward ; 
To Diana, boy and maid 
Undefiled, sing we ! 
Latonia, mighty child 
Of almighty Jove, our lord, 
Whom thy Dalian mother laid 
By her olive-tree. 

Queen of hills that thou mifhtst be. 
Mistress of sequestered glens, 
Lady of the forests green 
And the sounding streams^ 
Light-bestower title thee 
Women ia their travail-pains. 
Thou art titled Threeway Queen, 
Moon with borrowed beams. 

Gk)dde8s measuring the year 
In thy path with wax and wane, 
Thou the peasant's dwelling-place 
Fillest with good store. 
By whatever name be dear 
Be thou hallowed, and the strain 
Of old Bomulus with grace 
Prosper as of yore ! 

W. G. Headlam. 



OBITUARY. 



The death of Mr. Alfred Kingston, which 
took place on April 24, will be felt by many 
who, having need to consult the treasures of the 
Becord Office, never failed to find in him a ready 
Bucklers and other artists, and 1,433 drawings I helper, always prepared to interrupt his own 



of arms emblazoned by Dowse and others, besides 
upwards of 550 prints by Houbraken, Yertue, 
Bartolozzi, Cooke, Pye, Le Keux, and other 
engravers. Tl^ere are also a folio volume con- 
taining 3l^ .^ter-colour drawings of Churches 
in Korth^w f^toD'^^o ; an unique collection of 
Henry B^^?^ Suffolk Etchings ; Dallawayand 
Cartwrifi^i^ ** Western 8u^»ex," illustrated 
withnirS^V - - -- 



work to facilitate theirs. As secretary for many 
years to the Camden Society, in which post 
he succeeded Mr. Thoms, he contributed 
much to its successful working. His strong 
common-sense and the ready tact which was in 
reality the outflow of a generous and sym- 
pathetic spirit, gave him no inconsiderable 
influence at the meetings of the Council, and 



nirwV^ i^ oriiriiial drawings by Buckler, I he carried the same spirit into his correspond- 
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eaoe ■with the members. Ha wm always 
the watoh to protest against ai-oonridered 
schemes, vrea imen they obtained influeni^ 
sni^KHt. He was one of those men, in et ' 
whose power is Mt without ever being 
traded. It will indeed be difBonlt to replace 
him. He was one who was beloved by all who 
knew him. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MBaTON PROFEBBORSHIP OF ENGLISH 
LANGCAOB ARD LTTEBArUBB. 

Oxford : April W, i68». 

The letters of Messrs. Skest and Sweet are 
surely somewhat utopian and unreaeonable. 
No scientific frontier-linB can ever be drawn 
between English language and English litera- 
ture. They are like Bonl and body : you 
cannot love and oherish the one, and neglect 
the other. If the subject be vast, almost 
unfathomable, they who hare made it so must 
be blamed— English poets, hiatoriane, men of 
genius in thougbt, word and deed, an unbroken 
series, centuries long. _ 

Again, the founders of the present ohair are 
not mere thoughtless title-brewers: analogy 
(dear to Englishmen) ones alond in their 
favour. We have professore of Latdn, Greek, 
Hebrew, Sanskrit, Ac, language and litera- 
ture being of oonrse included in their courses 
and, as it is so, why should the candidates for i 
chair of English "be sentenced off-hand and 
branded as impostors for preeenting themselves 
for such a post ? In good truth, Art is long 
and Life short. Look down the lecture-list of 
this or any oUier university, and there is not a 
single subject professed but is infinitely plater 
than the grasp of its professor, peerless fliough 
he be. And sub-division will not avail against 
this fact. Pound two professorships on the 
left hind wing of a fly, ohalk out with care 
and carefully prescribe to each his province, 
and the full knowledge of that tiny fragment 
will atill be bejrond the ten of our specialist 
professor, and, indeed, of any mortal man. 

Besides, what hinders or prevents^ the 
iatence of a dozen professors of English ? We 
have here two professors of no small part of 
the world's history — the Regius and Chichele 
professors. May we not hope to see X, T, 
and Z professors of English, besides the Morton 
one ? If we had a score there is work for them 
all. The man wiUing and able, and the money 
found, the name will be no obstacle. 

I remember words of Gh>ethe, something to 
this purport: "They are fighting beak and 
daws," says he, " as to which of ua, Schiller or 
myself, is the greater poet, as if it mattered a 
jot. Billy mortals to be wrangliDg over us, 
instead of thanking the gods they have two 
such fellows at all." And I cannot help thinking 
that students of English language and English 
literature should rather thank the gods they 
have at last an Oxford Chan- of English than 
quibble over ita title or sooi>e. If we get a 
good man into the chair he will use hia liberty 

As to Mr. Sweet's tbeoiy that the English 
universities are sunk in sloth, that Engliahmen 
have allowed "the Germans" to annex the 
whole study of English, one might find a 
good deal to say without going far. May I, as 
a foreigner who came to England twenty years 
ago with very little knowledge on any subject, 
— i none on that which this chair is founded 
supply, speak to my own individual ex- 
rience ? I nave learnt a hundred times more 
i,um English books and English friends (Mr. 
Sweet himself among the nnmbw) than I nave 



gott«n, since I came here, froiti all the Qemuu 
and Scandinavians put together. Qreat as ii 
and ever mnat be our veneration for tb 
" Dentscher Gelehrter " of the good old tjpe, 
it is not beside the mark to say that of late 
years the Germans have betaken themselva 
somewhat over-much to the dry bones of 
learning, and I have, for my part, found nitm 
knowledge of the living soul of thingi among 
the En^ish, who have broader BpnwthiM, 
wider and more human culture, and, bold u it 
may seffln to say so, deeper nndentandicg in 
many branches of knowledge. 



THE SQUIKE PAPERS. 
Trlnlt; Oidlege, Cambridge : Aprll»,^ 
In the course of the minute, it sometbu 
near-sighted, criticism to whioh the Sqniic 
Papers have been subjected, one imporlant 
argument against their genuineneBS has been 
urged upon which I have not hitherto aoAt 
any remark. It Is the apx»rent occnnenDe oi 
double Ohriatian names or double smnamu is 
the lists of the troopers. If these were rodl 
should regard them as indioationa of the spnri- 
of the lists. But when we kcoir hor 
these lists were drawn up, the phenomenon ii 
easily explained. In the first place, we mtut 
bear iu mind that Carlyle's correspondent in- 
formed hi "I that the alphabetical arrangement 
was hia own. This transcription and w- 
nent would alone aoooont for whsti 
believe to be simply errora of the copyist. Bnl 
I can explain them mere satisfactorily. Hie 
four instances of double names are — 
" Peter A. Honey 
1%0B. Christian Lowger 
Price Stephen Bead 
Wm. Valentino Thurton." 
The first of these I put down to a mere elip 
of the pen. The transoriber began wridng A 
instead of the first part of the H, andiUdnot 
strike it out. Bxacuy tha same thing oocnn is 
another part of the list. He began writing 1 
instead of M, but in this case put his p«fl 
through it. I will now deal with the tbrw 
remaining instances. TherearelyingbetoreW 
two lists of the ofBcen in the aimy undertkc 
command of Essex, both printed in IS42. b 
one of these the names an arranged in oolnmu. 
in the other the^ are printed across the p»g«' 
Generally speakmg, both Christian name mi 
surname are given, but frequently the surname 
occurs alone. Thus I find, m " Colonell Hollit 
his Begiment," among the oaptaina — 
" William Buzles 
Bennet," 
and among the lieutenants — 
" Tho.^LawTfflioe 

SamueL" 

In the other list, in " Colonell John Hambden 
his Begiment," the captains are — 

Bichard Ingoldeebe, NichoUs, Ainett, Jobs 
Stilea, Rarmaut. Robert Farrfngton, Morris. " 

supposing the original list from wlii::li 
Carlyle's correspondent copied was arranged in 
either of these ways, and uiat be found 
" Thos. Ghrietlaa 

Stephen lUad 
Wm.TE4enttDe 
Thurton," 



nothing would be easier than for him to 
attach the sumame, which had no CbristJMi 
name, to the names which preoeded or followed, 
and so cause the appearance of the double 
]. And I have little doubt this U what 
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Actually happened, for the oopyifit was evidently 
not a ttilM or accurate man. 

With regard to the important question of 
whiter (Sx)mwell could or could not have 
asked Squire to buy bim a ** cravat " in 1643, 1 
think those who nnd a difficulty in this are 
under the impression that by a cravat is 
meant one of those which are seen in por- 
traits with long falling lace ends. These, 
no doubt, did not come in fashion till aiter 
the Restoration. But what GromweU wanted 
was an article of military dress, and not *' a 
new Frendi foppery," as Prof. Ghurdiner de- 
Kiibes it, misreading Skinner's description. 
Skinner says it was *'sudariiun linteum oom- 
plicatam, viatoribus et militibus usitatuin, vox 
cum re ipsa nuper civitate nostra donata." 
This clearly implies that it was not part of a 
civilian's dress, but something whum would 
probably ward off a sword cut. By substituting 
"letitate" for *• civitate," Prof. Gardiner pot 
the idea of "French foppery," though what 
"levitate nostra donata" would mean I am 
it a loss to understand. My own copy of 
Skinner, and two others I have consulted, all 
read " civitate." And here, for the present, I 
leaTo the Squire controversy. 

W. Aldis Wmoht. 



Bromlesr, Kent : April 9e, 1886. 

Mr. Nutt's correction of lemiaie to civitate 

vas quite right, and I am sorry that my hasty 

post-card to hixn should have got into print. 

fhroogh Mr. Aldis Wright's kindness I have 

lud an opportunity of seeing Mr. Carlyle's 

correspondence on the subject of the papers, 

and as I imderstand that there is a probability 

that it may appear in print, I shall reserve 

anything further that I have to say in support 

of my argument tiU these letters are generally 

tecessible. Saktjbl B. Gabdiner. 



London : April 29, 1886. 

Mr. Goodman's letter throws much light on 
this mysterious affair, though hardly in the 
way he considers it does. It proves that a 
Villiam Squire (no doubt Carlyle's corre- 
spondent), who died at Yelverton, in Norfolk, 
Mwut 1880, was possessed, before 1840, of a 
^ayer-book ** with title-page gone," but 
l)«aiing a SCS. date of 1627, and having 
'Samuel Squire," of *<Thrapstone," written on 
ui *' interposed flyleaf," and was, also before 
1*^40, a ** very diligent collector , • . concern- 
ing the pedigree of the Squire family," and had 
tile Prayer-book rebound '* and his arms em- 
blazoned on the inside of the cover and numer- 
ous sheets of MS. containing the genealogical 

information he had coUectod bound up with 

it" 

In a man like this, experienced in pedigree 
vork and research, we get a glimpse of one 
much more competent to concoct the Squire 
letters than the innocent and half-witted per- 
s-jh described by Carlyle, and also one very 
unlikely to destroy family documents of such 
^igh interest and value in proving his pedigree. 
P^haps some herald can tell us whether the 
Hantingdon family of Squire were entitled to 
^ms ? I cannot trace that they were so. If 
they were not, the fact of the collector assuming 
And emblazoidng arms on his book would be 
•ufreeative. 

The fact (if it be one) that there was a real 
^^mael Squire temp, Cromwell is no proof of 
the authenticity of the letters put forward under 
^ name. As to the argument that no one 
vo-oid forge in c^er to destroy them, 200 folio 
paz^'^ of mary, I should like better proof that 
ti*- 200 pages ever existed, forsed or otherwise. 

Mr. Al£s- Wright has kindly produced, to 
tl:os« interested in the controversy, the ori^nal 
^tt4!ra to Carlyle from William Squire, of Yar- 
^ath, enclosing the disputed documents. 
°%^T9 describes himself as educated at Oundle, 



and Uving at Peterborough when a boy, as 
having come up to London about 1840 to settle 
in business, as afterwards having had some 
sort of business at Norwich, and as living in 
1847 first at 3 Alfred Terrace, and next at 
1 Beffent Boad, Yarmouth. 

Bxhaujstive inquiries as to the former history 
and credibility oi William Squire are now being 
made with the view of testing his statements, 
and, till they are closed, would it not be as well 
to suspend the discussion as to the authenticity 
of the letters themselves ? Meanwhile, any 
information about the man himself would be 
very acceptable. Walteb Btb. 



THE LAST OF THE GOKTHSS. 

Hastings : Aprfl 27, 1885. 

When spending the summer of 1871 in 
Weimar I was one of the fortimate habitues of 
the Fran von (Goethe's little aalon in the big 
Goethd Haus, familiar, externally, at least, to 
Weimar tourists. Both grandsons of Goethe 
were then Uving, though, at the time I speak 
of, only Herr Walther was in Weimar. He 
was a middle-aged man, very courtly and 
agreeable in manner, speaking English with 
ease, and liking Ehgliw society. There was 
certainly a likeness to the poet to be traced in 
his features. We, i.e., the half-dozen English 
visitors invited to partake of tea and brown 
bread and butter in the Frau von Gk>ethe's 
pretty rooms on the groimd floor, were never 
by any chance whatever invited to get so much 
as a peep at the enchanted chanu>ers on the 
upper storey in which the greatest poet and 
writer of our epoch spent his last years. I 
never met but one acquaintance in Wemiarwho 
had seen them. However, it was a deeply 
interesting experience to chat with Goethe's 
daughter-m-law of the grand days of Weimar 
eone by, and to hear her and her son talk, as 
tney liked to do, of •* my father," " my grand- 
father." Herr Walther was intimat^y ac- 
quainted with English literature, very artistic, 
and an accomplished musician. 

Both grandsons of the poet were said to be 
men of unusual abilities and accomplishments, 
but, as an old Weimaraner said to me, 
'* eclipsed by the shadow of that mighty tree." 
Too much was expected of them. And, accord 
ing to all accounts, other circumstances had 
helped to keep them in the backgroimd. 

Ottilie von Goethe was a bad financier. There 
had been money troubles and mortifications, so, 
at least, folks said. However, all the royal and 
distinguished guests who visited Weimar paid 
their homage to Goethe's family, and at the little 
reunions I have mentioned the Grand Duke and 
Duchess would drop in without ceremony. It 
is to be presumed that the Gbethe rooms, as 
well as tne summer-house in the park in which 
were written those wonderful love-letters to 
the Frau von Stein, will now be thrown open 
to the public, adding one charm more to one of 
the most attractive little capitals in Europe. 
The Goethe Haus is tenanted by the Bev. 
Dr. Wilson, for fifty years an intimate friend of 
Carlyle. M. Bethak-Edwabds. 



A WOBD WANTED. 

Venloe: April 22, 1885. 
I am much obliged to your correspondents 
for their various suggestions. The choice 
seems to lie between excerpty exprint and 
deprint. The first, though already in partial 
use, is objectionable on the ground of its 
having already acquired another meaning ; the 
second is, perhaps, the most expressive, but I 
think not so euphonious as the third. The 
final selection will doubtless be determined by 
the adoption of some one of these terms in the 
columns of f;^^ Academy, which has frequent 
occasions to jt^Hoo such private impressions. 

^^* Isaac Tatlob. 



TWO QX7EBIS8. 

London : April 22, 1886. 

lam obliged to Don Vicente de Arona for 
his correction. I should have written **was 
said to^ have been bom." The point of my 
sug^stion was not as to the actual fact, but as 
to what Ben Jonson may possibly have thought ; 
now it was a common beuef that Cervantes was 
bom at Lucena, near Cordova. It is only at a 
period compiuratively recent that the claims of 
Alcaic de Henares have been proved to put 
aside those of the six other cities, which, as in 
the cases of Homer and of Don Quixote himself 
(see conclusion of the second part), did *' con- 
test, quarrel, and dispute among themselves the 
honour to have produced him." I put forward 
the bare possibility of Ben Jonson having 
Cervantes in his mind, with the intention rather 
of overthrowing than of sustaining that hypo- 
thesis, an hypothesis which is the more difficult 
to support, as the early English writers give 
us no information, or at least I have found 
none either in Shelton's translation (1620) nor 
in Clayton's Festivous Note$ upon Don Ouiooot 
(1664). Till, therefore, some other candidate 
appears, it may, I think, be concluded that 
Jonson's "him of Cordova dead" refers to 
Seneca, as I originally sugffested; and I am 
glad to see that Seiior de Arona anees with 
me. G. A. Gbxenx. 



AFPOINTMENTa FOB NEXT WEEK. 



Hoim^T, May 4, 4_p.m. 
T. H. Thomtoa. 



Litentture and 



Aslafeto: "The Vemaonlar 
Lore of the Panjaab," by Mr. 



,,5 pjn. Boyal InstltatioB : Qeneral Monthly 
Meeting. 

8p.in. Inventois' Instltate. 

8 p.izi. Victoria Instltate: "The Tbeoz; of 
MaJniral Selection and the Theory of Design,'* by 
the Rev. Prof . Duns. ««• , , 

^ 8 p.m. Society of Arte : Cantor tieotore, *< Manu- 
^ftaotnre of Toilet Boape," by Dr. B. O. Alder Wright. 
TUBSDAY, May 5, 3 p.m. Royal Institatlon: "Diges- 
tion and Nutrition," by Prof. Gbongee. 

7p.]n. So<dety of Arohheote. 

8 p.m. Civil Kngineers : Ad|oamed disowsrinn ; 
"Me^ianical Integrators,'* by Prof. H. S. Hele 
g^aw ; *' The SigniQllna of the London and North- 
western Railway," by Mr. A. M. Thompson. 

8.30 p.m. Zoolofidcat: "The Theory of Sexoal 
Dimorphism," by M. Jean Stalzmann: "B^rper- 
trophy and its Value in Evolution," by ISfr. J. 
Bland Sutton; " The Remains of a Glgsn«[o8pecieB 
of Bird ((Tcufomu Klaaumi) from the Iiower Eocene 
Beds near Croydon." 
Wboiobdat. Mays, 8p.m. Soeieteref Arts: "Nobert's 

Ruling JIfoohine," by Mr. J. Ma)^ jun. 
Thubsdat, May 7, 8 p.m. Ro^^stltution : "Natural 
Forces and Bnergiee/' In^ nof. T^dall. 

4.30 p.m. Royal Society. 

6 p.m. Hellenic : " A Sflrer Statoette In the 
British Museum," by Mr. £. A. Gardner ; " Ulysses 
and the Sirens," by Miss J. E. Harrison. 

8 p.m. Civil Ebgineers : " Theory and Practice 
of Hydro-mechanics," \ij Sir Edward Reed. 

8 p.m. linnean: *' Germination of Seeds after 
long Bubmeision in Salt Water," by Mr. James J. 
WMto: "Fossa Ferns of the British Basalts," by 
Mr. J. Starkie Gardner. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Election of Fellows: "The 
Action of the Oopi>er«Ziinc Couple on Organic 
Bodies (Part x)— Benzine Bromide," by Dr. J. H. 
Gladstone and Mr. Tribe; "Eeseaiohes on the 
Relation between the Molecular Structure of Car- 
bon Compounds and their Absorption Speotea," by 
Pi of. W. N. Hartley: "Some Points in the Com- 
position of Soils, with Results, Illustrating the 
Sources of Fertility of Manitoba Pcalrie Soils," by 
Mr. J. B. Lawes and Prof. Gilbert. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Fbxdat, Mior 8, 8 p.m. Quekett Microeooploal Club. 

8p.m. NewShakspere : Musical Entertainment. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : ** Ancient and Modem 
Methods of Treating Epidemics of SmaU-poz in 
India," by Mr. Robert KrSSe. 

9 p.m. Royal Institutilon: "Adaptation to 
Snixoundlngs as a Factor in Animal Development,*' 
by Mr. WTF. R. Weldon. 

Satubday. May 9, 8 p.m. Royal Instftntion : " Flr- 
Trees and their Allies," by Mr. W. Cairuthers. 

8 p.m. Physical : Meeting at Bristol, " Evapo- 
ration and Dissociation," by nxrf. W. Ramsay and 
Dr. S. Young ; " A Self-recording Stress and Strain 
Indicator," by Prof . H. S. Hele Shaw: "A Model 
Dlustrating the Propamtion of the Electromagnetic 
Wave," and •• A New Curve Writer," by ProfT 8. P. 
Thompson ; " Note on the so-called ttUent Discharge 
of Osone Generators," by Mr. W. A. Bhenstone, 
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SCIENCE. 

ZeeiuTM and Essays, By H. Kettleship. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

The Gorpos Professor of Latin has done 
well to profix to his colleotion of lectures and 
essays — some new, but most reprinted — ^his 
memorable lecture on Moritz Haupt. In 
giving an account of the '* chips " of not the 
least active of the Oxford w(H:kshops during 
the last six years, it was right that he should 
indicate the standard and methods of a 
Uniyersity professor's work, and this can be 
done better by a concrete example than by 
many abstract disquisitions. What Haupt 
was at Berlin, and Kitschl in yet higher 
degree at Bonn and Leipzig, this is evidently, 
in the judgment of Prof. Nettleship, what 
the leading teachers of a great uniyersity 
should aspire to be. The conditions are not, 
indeed, the same in England as they are 
abroad. Probably the great majority of the 
undergraduates liiat yearly go up from our 
grammar schools are much less fitted, in spite 
of some important advantages, to follow 
teaching of the highest character than the 
abituHmts of the German gymnasia. And 
certainly, however well they may be fitted 
for it, they will be little indmed to it, unless 
it is made to bear very directly upon ''greats" 
or the tripos. A universily professor will 
have to be contented, as a rule, if the picked 
students are attracted to follow his higher 
work, when the tyranny of examinations is 
overpast ; and if, for the meanwhile, he can be 
doing something to show how much freshness 
may be given to the most hackneyed themes 
by a wider learning and a more thoroughly 
disciplined taste. 

Prof. Nettleship's volume may be divided 
into two fairly equal parts, corresponding 
pretty well to tiiese two sides of a university 
professor's duty under the conditions at 
present holding in England. For the first half 
he is dealing with such well-wom subjects as 
Cicero, Catullus, Yergil, and Horace, and 
ofPering teaching from which no under- 
graduate, however narrow his range, could 
fairly turn as ''not in his line." In the 
latter half he is giving the rosults of studies 
in a department which he has made peculiarly 
his own, and in which few scholars need be 
ashamed to confess that they can follow him 
only as learners. 

Of the roprinted lectures and essays it is 
not needful to say much. They are not likely 
to have escaped in their original form the 
notice of any one taking interost in the sub- 
jects with which they deal. But it is per- 
missible to expross a rogret that they do not 
include " The Koman Satura," by no means 
rondered unnecessary by the lecture on " The 
Earliest Italian Literaturo," which covers 
very little of the same ground, or the essay 
on *' The Poems of YergU in Connexion with 
his Life and Times," published in 1879. 
These are probably both still obtainable in 



the Latin Language," and chap. vii. contain- 
ing the substance of three lecturos on Horace, 
of which only that on tiie " De Arte Poetica " 
has proviously appeared. The former of these 
is really a powerful assault upon the doctrine, 
once so generally accepted, but now fast fall- 
ing out of favour, of a period of Ghraeoo-Italian 
unity. It must be remembered, however, 
that the evidence with which Prof. Nettle- 
ship here deals, that drawn from the vocabu- 
lary of Greek and the Italian languages, is 
only a part and indeed a small part of that 
which has to be taken into account in 
determining the question. Phonetics and 
morphology are each far more* trust- 
worthy guides than even the most careful 
examination of a vocabulary known to us 
only in part, and exposed to a thousand 
transforming influences. Who shall say 
how many missing links with Greece might 
have been preserved, if we had had more 
relics of Umbrian, or how far a newly-intro- 
duced Keltic vocabulary may not have 
extruded words common to Greek and Italian ? 
Mr. Nettleship himself se^ms to be not uncon- 
scious of the strength that is added to his 
position by considerations which he here 
leaves unnoticed ; at least, the evidence which 
he brings forward is far from sufficient to 
show that " the affinities of the Italianis were 
stronger with the northern and western 
brandies of the Indo-Germanic family than 
with the Hellenes." Eex, peousy mare^ flos^ 
and perhaps the root sa^ furnish a slender 
basis for a proposition which is to be alike 
defended and attacked by weightier argu- 
ments than any drawn from such slight cases 
of want of agreement, which may be purely 
accidental. In details, of course. Prof. Nettle- 
ship is thoroughly exact; but is it neces- 
sary to give up the connexion between Kpt^ 
and hardeum ? Every step may be shown to 
be legitimate, and both ^ersta and fordsum 
support Corssen's identification. By the way, 
one would be glad to know whether fordeum 
was really, as Quintilian says, an older form, 
or, like faedus, a dialectic, and apparently 
an independently diverging, ofPshoot from a 
primitive ffh- Curtius's interpretation of 
pontifix as "road-maker" is passed over, 
though, if sound, it quite removes the 
objection made against the derivation from 
pons on the ground that there were ponttfiess 
at Praeneste, Alba, and other similarly 
situated towns. If there were no bridges 
there, at any rate there were roads. 

The key-note to Prof. Nettleship's first 
lecture on Horace is given in the following 
words: 



struction of "the tragedy in three acts" 
inspired by Melpomene. He replaces it \)y 
a careful discussion of the Idstorical cir- 
cumstances of every portion of Horace's 
works which admits of being precisely dated, 
and has made some real contributions, which 
only space prevents me from discTissing in 
detail. I may remark that the explanation 
of Epod. ix. 18-19 requires to be expanded. 
It is by no means clear how Mr. Nettleship 
would take the puzzling eitae ; and certainly 
in a lecture the force of sinisirorsum would 
have been missed by a hearer who had not 
clearly in his mind the topography ot the 
scene. I think too he has ra&er missed 
the point of Prof. Palmer's argument, both 
as to the reasons which led Horace, the 
freedman's son, to avoid political satire, snd 
also as to the significance of the mm 
chosen or invented — ^it matters little wbich 
we say, for Horace doubtless did both choose 
and invent in such cases — ^to indicate the 
persons satirised. The article on the ^^DeArte 
roetica " has already received the attention 
which it so well deserved; and the theory 
therein advanced will claim the carefol 
consideration of all future editors. I believe 
that it contains a very large element of truth, 
and have accepted without hesitation the Tiew 
of the comparatively early publication of the 
treatise, although it seems to me to follow 
quite as naturally as to precede the first book 
of the Epistles. 

The article which deals with the text of 
Horace contains, among much else of interest, 
a brief but thoroughly convincing criticism of 
Keller's estimate of the value of the famous 
MSS. Y and B. Mr. Nettleship hardly states 
with sufficient foree the arguments against V. 
He quotes fourteen cases, in which its reading 
is clearly wreng ; but its most recent cham- 
pion, Hoehn, gives no less than twenty-five 
false readings in the Epistles alone. Still, it 
cannot be doubted that the general conclasiooi 



their original form ; but the present volume | perfection of form 
is incomplete without them ; and they will, 
doubtless, soon pass into the inaccessibility of 
the ''Suggestions Introductory to a Study of 
the ' Aeneid ' " here reprinted. Of the papers 
here published for the first time the most 
impoitant are chap, ii., '' Early Italian Civili- 
sation: considered with Especial Eeterence 
to the Evidence afforded on the Subject by 



** It was because of the greatness in him that 
he rose to his lofty eminence ; it was because 
his sympathies followed the fortunes of his 
country that his best poetry has the stamp of 
moral greatness; it was because his eye was 
fixed on great models — ^because he chose to 
dwell in mind and imagination with great men 
— that his writings attained their immortal 



This view surely exceeds in justice at 
least as much as in generesity, the criticism 
which denies to '' the gentleman usher of the 
court of Augustus" any single strain of 
ennobling enthusiasm. Beaden of the 
AcADEHT will not need to be reminded that 
Mr. NetUeship cannot accept Mr. Yerrall's 



at which he arrives are those accepted by i 
great majority of competent critics, both in 
England and in GFermany ; and it is well to 
have the evidence on which they rest stated 
in such a convenient form. But I wish he 
had stated more fully the evidence, positive 
and negative, which has convinced hun thst 
'' all our MSS. are derived, if not from & 
single copy, at least from identical copies o( 
the same edition." If the Blandinian DISSL 
are included, surely the varying readings of 
Sat. i., 6, 131, point to what may fairly'^ 
called different editions. There is no questii 
here of accidental errers of transcription. 

For the essay on the JPro Cluentio there i 
nothing to be onered but hearty thanks, excej 
on one point. It is unkind of Pref . iN'ettlesh* 
to refer us to the JPro Caeeina^ 10, 29 witho^ 
a word of help as to the reading, and tli 
puzzling '4psa esse." He is probably not sa^' 
fied with Mr. Bamsay's explanation that '^ I 
than 53" points to 52, as 'Hhe next ro 
number above 42 " ; but he might tell us 
he accepts Keller's emendation, or how 
would deal with a passage so interesting 
its bearing on the tacts ot the case 
Cluentius. 

If nothing is said here as to the la 
essays, it is not because their value is igno: 
but because even the briefest statement 
the results arrived at wotild carry us beyonjl 



very ingenious but very baseless re-con- 1 the limits of such a notice as this* Suffice 
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to say that they bear on every page rigns of the 
Mar 4mprohu8, which is at once the best of 
models and the necessary condition of any 
real addition to oar knowledge of writers often 
neglected, bat here shown to be capable of 
yielding most valaable frait. 

A. S. WlLKINS. 



" Tli^'YlfT " NOT INDIA. 

Tin-TiU, as a Chinese name for India, and 
specially for North-Eastern India, has appeared 
lately in two valuable works— viz,, Prof. Max 
Mailer's Indi€t, what can it teach U8 (p. 275, n.), 
and Prof. 8. Beal's Buddhism in China (p. 45). 
Both refer to a paper on ** Intercourse of 
China with Eastern Turkestan," by Mr. Thos. 
W. Engsmill (J. B, A. 5., 1882) as their 
authority for this statement. I have no time 
to do more than to show by the following in- 
stance — abuno disce omnes — that the scholars who 
venture to make quotations from that pa][>er, 
vrithont verification, expose themselves to repeat 
egregious blunders. 

Ttn^Yaty according to Mr. Eingsmill, "is 

apnarently the ancient Bthltnesvara, now Oude 

and Bohilkund." Why it is so we are not told. 

N^ow the above words in modem Chinese are 

Tien-yiieh (and at the Han period Tsen-viet) 

are found in the SJic-Ki, B. cxxiii. (by Sema 

Tsien, 163-85 B.C.), which is said to be the 

authority for all the Chinese statements foimd 

in the paper. But the text of the Chinese 

historian does not bear the construction here 

pat upon it, as we shall see directly. The 

subiect treated of is the unsuccessful attempts 

made by Chinese envoys, at the end of tiie 

second century B.C., to reach Bactria through 

India by the south-west. 

"Tbfjy howeyer, heard that, some thousand li or 
.<«» to the west, lay a country, where driving ele- 
phants were used, which was named Tim-yueh 
[or Trans-Tien, Htt. *Tien passing over'], and 
with which the merchants of Shuh (Setchnen) 
carried on a clandestine trade. Thus the Han, 
tuning at the road to Ta Hia, began to com- 
ffionjcate with the Tien state ** (to, 7). 

The trade was called clandestine because the 
Shah traders, beinff barbarians, could not do 
anything right. The Tien state (Tien Kwoh) 
was Tunnan. Tchwang Kiao, general of King 
Wei, of Tsu, had settled there at the end of 
the fourth century B.O., and taken the leader- 
ship of the natives (see She-Ki, bk. cxvi.). 
The name, which was then pronoimced T»en 
'and which afterwards became the origin of 
the name " China " through the sea trade, as 
I have shown elsewhere), was derived from the 
native name of the lake of Yimnan. 

Everyone may read in the translation made 
by the learned M. Wylie in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute for August, 1879, 
bow acomf imy the Chinese envoys were received 
by the mighty King of Tien or Tsen, and how 
some years later the Chinese emperor (109 B.c.j 
invested the same king with Chinese titles ana 
royal seal, " the i>eople berug still entrusted to 
Ids rule." 

The country of Trans-Tien (Sinice Tien-ywh) 
Ixmlered on the Tien state, and we must look 
for it in the region of Burmah. No certainty 
as to the exact locality can be arrived at ; but, 
«o far as probability goes, we may say that 
Teng-yoeh, otherwise Momien, is the iden- 
tification reqxdred, which has nothing to do 
vith the Sthilnesvara proposed by Mr. Kings- 
mil]. 

That was not the only road of trade open to 
tbe enterprising merchants of Setchuen wi^ 
tlie sonth-west and west. We hear of three 
otlur roads on the west through Setchuen 
wlaich were also tried without success by the 
e-CL-vojB of the Han Emperor. These roads had 
f CMT their object the mam commercial route, of 



which the traders of Shuh had secured the 
exclusive use for themselves. Passing appa- 
rently through Tatsienlu or Darchindo, Sadiya, 
the Brahmaputra and Patna, the merchants of 
Shuh penelrated even further westwards in 
a northern direction, where they met i>eople 
from Tahia (= Bactria), who purchased direct 
from them. Tchang Kien, the Chinese envoy, 
is most positive as to the meeting in Kientu 
(= Hindu = India), not Shengtu nor Tientu (as 
rectified afterwards in the text under Buddmst 
infiuence), of the merchants of Tahia with those 
of Shuh. The trade was not of that second- 
and third-hand kind which has been supposed ; 
and we have a material proof of the fact in 
the stone seal of Setchuen or Shuh writing, 
which was found a few years aeo in the ruins of 
Harapa, near Lahore. This is attributed by 
G^. Cunningham on archaeological evidence 
to the fourth century B.C., and is the oldest 
fragment of writing hitherto found in India. 

TsBRiEir DE La Couferie. 



COBBESPONDENCE. 

SOME KOTES ON ROMAN PRONUNCIATION. 

Borne : April 81, 1886. 
The subject of this letter will interest not 
only Celtic scholars but possibly a good many 
others of the readers of the Academy. In 
writing on the mutation of the consonants 
which takes place in Sassarese on much the 
same lines as m Welsh, Prince L.-L. Bonaparte 
spoke, if my memory serves me aright, of the 
corresponding phenomenon in the Ituian of the 
mainland. He treated the mutation in the latter 
as less advanced, and was content to distingpush 
the consonants as pronounced in strong x>ositions 
and in weak ones respectively. My reproduc- 
tions of his terms is probably inaccurate as I 
only imperfectiy understood his words, the facts 
being utterly unfamiliar to me till lately. But 
since I have come here the substance of his 
remarks has been forcibly brought back to my 
mind, and I am happy to be able to illustrate 
the distinction suggested by him by means of 
facts with which each day of my stay at Home 
familiarises me more and more. To my ear the 
difiference between the consonants in a strong 
position and those in a weak one amounts to 
the replacing of the surd mutes A;, ty p, by the 
corresponding sonant oneso, d, h. This is prob- 
ably an exaggeration of the difference; but I 
am only describing the facts as they present 
themselves to me and not trying to meet the 
demands for accuracy which an Ellis or a 
Sweet might be inclined to make. I draw no 
distinction between single words and the case 
of two words pronoimced closely together. 
Here are a few instances with the dictionary 
form of the words affected by the mutation 
appended in brackets — {k) la goda {coda\ la gosa 
{co8a)y quella goaa, una cattiva gosa, bella gosa ! 
le gose nostre, igavali {cavalli), termidi Garagalla 
{Caracalla), which I have heard so pronounced 
over and over again ; to galcolo {calcolo), carigato 
(caricato), fuoghi {/uochi), malaghita {rnalachite), 
Aghille or AghilV {AchilleY which bein^ seem- 
ingly a favourite name I have frequentfy heard 
(in the vocative) from the mouths of Roman 
matrons, but I have never heard it pronounced 
AchilUy at least spontaneously ; Signora Gosta 

! Costa), la guestura (questura), metti guesto 
questo), and stia gommodo (commodo), both verbs 
being m the imperative mood ; {t) poco dempo 
[tempo), estravaganza di dempo, of which I have 
heard a good deal as it rains every day here, and 
imparare danto {tanto), il povero Dasso {Tasso); 
(p.) sahore {sapoTf)^ troppo boco or troppo bogo 
{poco) — ^I am not sure which ; and non mi rigordo 
le baroU {ricof^dOy potrcle), due bunti {punti). My 
instances are v^ry tmequally distributed, x>artiy 
because the L anno^ occurs more frequently, and 
partiy, perK/ ^ owing to some unaccountable 
slowness o^?i! nart to oatch the others ; and I 



wish to add that I am unable to detect any 
softening of the sonant mutes g, d, b. These 
facts, such as they are, would lie of no value 
without some indication of tiieir provenance, 
and I wish, therefore, to state that I can give* 
the names of all the speakers from whose 
mouths I have taken the foregoing words, 
except la guestura and due bunti, which I heard 
from a man who happened to be reading from 
a newspaper to ms friends on the fincio. 
With this possible exception all the others are 
native Bomans of the educated classes : I stay 
in a Boman family and quote from the talx 
of painters, sculptors, professional musicians, 
government officials, and members of their 
resistive families. This has ^e disadvantage 
that I never can get the pronunciation in- 
teresting to me repeated : the moment I ask for 
a phrase or a word to be repeated the flattened 
consonants are immediately sharpened for my 
benefit up to the standard of ''correct 
Italian ; so I have to watch careless conversa- 
tions between two Romans and catch what I 
can as it proceeds. Unfortunately, I am not 
proficient enough in the language to follow the 
rapid speech of persons of the working classes ; 
but I have so far succeeded as to find that the 
flattening of the surd mutes takes place in their 
pronimciation also : in fact, I gather tiiat with 
them it is the rule and not a sporadic phe- 
nomenon. 

The instances given above are of consonants 
in weak positions, but I have littie to say of 
those in strong ones. I may, however, mention 
one or two things, such as that va bene and sta 
bene sound to me as if they had been written 
vab bene and stab bene, the b of bene being in 
both in a strong position. Initial consonants 
not affected by the ending of a preceding word 
are usually treated as being in a strong 
position, and it may be remarked that ci, ce 
vary accordingly; thus I should represent 
phonetically cinque as pronounced tshinque, but 
m wnti cinque it is shinque, and so in beneficio ; 
while an 2 or r makes the position strong, so 
that mascalcia and Ouercino are pronounced 
mascaltshia and Guertshino, and so in other 
cases. Curiously enough a < is inserted between 
s and a preceding r or 2 in such words as Corso, 
imaginarsi persons, Via Belsiana, and I have 
heard the t also in the analagous position in the 
word pensions. 

There is only one point of interest which I 
have noticed in the pronunciation of the 
common people here, and that is the substitu- 
tion of r for I in such words as il goto, molto, 
volta, coltdlo, I have heard motto for molto also 
at CasteUammare from a native of the neigh- 
bouring Sorento; and as to cortello, it is the 
only pronunciation I have heard of the word 
from educated people, excepting once when I 
drew attention to the word for knife, then I 
was promptiy told that it was coltello. Further 
mandolino is almost always pronounced with r 
so far as I have been able to observe. The 
Italian r, as pronouncad here by the educated, 
is the same to my hearing as the Welsh r, with 
which I have been familiar all my life ; still, I 
have occasionally foimd it somewhat difficult to 
distinguish the Roman I from r in quick con- 
versation, and I am inclined to think the 
former must differ less from the latter than in 
my own pronunciation. Be that as it may, it 
is curious to observe that Bomans of the 
present day replace I by r, especially as it was 
a fiction of the elder school of Aryan philology 
that the change was from r to ^ and not vice 
versa, and that r was older than I, at least in 
the Aryan languages. I have avoided saying 
anything of the cases where a change &om I to 
r had taken place before the present ortho- 
graphy of Italian was established, as well as of 
those where the mutes had already undergone 
a softening ; and my object in writing is not so 
much to t^ to teach as to draw attention to 
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tke nvtotkm of Italka oonaQBttti irhioh is 
so interesiixig to Celtio tdkiolArB, and to induce 
Oftpable phonologistt to ^ ouefuUy into the 
Bubfect, that is to say, if it has not akeady 
been done by Prof. Ascoli or bis pupils. 

It is only to-day that I had uie first glance 
at the AoADXicT of April 11. I am sorry that 
my remarks on Stokes and Windisoh's Irish 
texts riioald have giTen so mndi offence ; bat I 
cannot reply until I have the book again before 
me. J. Bhys. 



▲ BBOKNT SMENDATIOK OF AHISTOTLE. 

Oriel College, Oxford : ApxU 83, 1886. 
The text of Arist. Metaphys. Z. 103d>, 14 segq.y 
reads thus: 

iari 8* As #614 rk irftx^7a wdrra Tiff irvAXo^n* ^i' r^ 
X^yy ivivrmiy olbr taSi rh K^piPm ^ rit iw r^ idpi* 
ffdi| T^p ml ravra fA4pos r^s irvAXafi^s &s 9\i| Wo'^iit^. 

Upon this the following comment is made in 
the Cambridge TJniversfiy Eeporter, No. 578, 
p. 540 [Proceedings of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society) : 

"What can letters in air beP I emend xa^«^» 
and assome that the scribe, knowing a little Latin, 
subetitnted for the Greek word the Latin aere in 
Greek letters: thus k4pi appears in our text. 
Aristotle* 8 regular example of cftof in 9\ii is 
i Xo^iMOvs iniicXof, ftc." 

The text is not really difficult. T^ ic^pi^a are 
written letters, written on a wax tablet ; rk iv 
T^ ii4pi tfTOixcM are, so to say, spoken letters. 
Aristotle, as is wdl known, held that sound, 
on its material side, is a motion of the air 
(De An. II. viii.); and the i)assage quoted 
below from the De Sensu is enough to show 
that T^ 4if rf htpi otoix^m means the movements 
of the air which correspond to the sounds of 
different letters. As such they are ^\ii alffdqT-fi, 

De Sensu 446'*5, . . . fi^irep 6 ^6^os ffdi? -ycycvTy- 
fAipfis rris TrXiyy^i o(hr« rrphs tJ &1C077. BriKoi 5i rovro 
kqI ^ rmv ypofifidrwy fi€r<urx''lfJ^'''ioris, &s yiyvoixivnit 
Tr,s ^pas ip rf fitra^i' oh yhp rh Xtx^^P <patvottrai 
&Ki|«o^ct 9th rh Mcrcurxf7Mar{^«o-9cu ptp6fi€yop rhv 
ik4pa. 

I find that Mr. Shute, in a translation of 
Metaph. Z. just printed, renders ''the indi- 
vidual letters formed in the wax or the indi- 
vidual sounds formed in the air." 

J. Cook Wilsoit. 



THB iraiOPOBED SKOLIBH EDITIOir OF BUHLSB'S 

SASrSKBir G0T7B8IS. 
Naaaau, N.P., BahamnB : April 10, 1886. 
A paragraph in your issue of March 7, refer- 
ring to my proposed English edition of Biihler's 
Leit/adai, is calculated to excite some mis- 
apprehension of the character of the forthcoming 
little book. As the work itself will show, it 
has been my endeavour to follow ** the redoubt- 
able Prof. Whitney " to the best of my ability, 
BO far as the treatoient of grammaticMd forms 
is concerned ; and the object which I have in 
view in bringing out a rewritten edition of the 
Leiifaden wm be attained if by its means some 
begmners of Sanskrit succeed in avoiding the 
chief ones among the needless difficidties with 
which beginners liave hitherto been beset. 

Edwabd Delayan Pebby. 
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*'THB SMPIBE OF THS HITTITE8.' 

London : April 27, 1886. 
In the midst of much that is incoherent in 
Dr. Cheyne's letter he has not made very 
dear his attitude pro tern, to the Bible. My 
assumption that *' the Bible is a venerable ola 
document which professes to deal with facts " he 
declares to be " a bold historical heresy." The 
assumption is one which no soientifio man, 
whether he believed in the Bible or not, would 
challenge. For the purposes of my book it 



was unneoessary to assume any higher authority 
for the Bible tniui that accorded to anv other 
venerable book. I thoujeht I should be here on 
common ground with Dr. Cheyne, I did not 
even assume that the Bible deal$ with facts, but 
only that it professes to deal with facts. Is it 
this lowly and self-evident assuniption that 
Dr. Chevne stigmatises as **bola historical 
heresy " r Or is it simply the word document 
instead of documents that Dr. Cheyne makes so 
mudi of ? He speaks of the ** seventy tablets " 
of Sarffon as a 'Wenerable document," and 
he womd hardly call it ^ heresy to speak in the 
same convenient way of *the collection of books 
which make up the Bible. If this shoidd be his 
meaning I am quite willing to use * ' collection of 
documents," or any similar phrase, but without 
changing my position in any other way. 

A few secondary matters in Dr. Cheyne's 
letter require corroction. He begins by ac- 
cepting my *' concession." I am not aware 
that I have made any concession, or that I 
can make any concession consistently with 
loyalty to facts. 

He says : '* Ko one would guess from Dr. 
Wright's letter that the book (not books) of 
Kings was quite distinct from the book of 
Genesis." X have made no reference in my 
letter to either book or books of Kings. Does 
Dr. Cheyne's theory permit him to annotate 
without consultLDg his text ? 

I am not sure if Dr. Cheyne still labours 
under the impression that I am an American. 
He thinks it was not imcharitable to account 
for my criticism " on the assumption of the 
author's different nationality." It is my privi- 
lege to know a number of American scholars 
who, with firmloyalty to the Bible, advocate as I 
do the fullest critical freedom ; and I think Dr. 
Cheyne woidd act more charitably if he con- 
ceded ordinary morality to scholars of every 
nationality. 

I notice with pleasure the increase of courtesy 
in Dr. Cheyne's style, and I think it is to be 
regretted that he considered it necessary to 
import personal matters into this controversy, 
or to raise the absurd cry of ** heresv." 

Having said so much, I think the time has 
come for closing this controversy. Dr. Cheyne 
admits that the references to the Hittites in the 
Book of Eangs are in accordance with " recent 
archaeological discoveries," He wishes me to 
mention that he does not object to support 
'* the statements of a Biblical writer by soimd 
archaeological evidence." He admits uiat the 
Kheta of the Egyptian inscriptions, the Khatti 
of the Assyrian, and the Hittites of the Bible 
are the same people. He admits that Hittite 
influence ''extended even into Asia Minor." 
He considers it proved *' that the Hittites pene- 
trated through the Eastern barrier formed by 
the Taurus range," and he recognises evidence 
of the extension of their power to the shores of 
the Aegean. He is favourable to the hypo- 
thesis that the Hittites were the early civilisers 
of Asia Minor, and he considers them non- 
Semitio, and the authors of the Hittite inscrip- 
tions. 

It would thus seem that we are agreed on all 
points but one, namely, the accuracy of the 
accoimt of the Hittites in the Book of Genesis. 
On this point there shoidd no longer be any 
difference between us. Dr. Cheyne admits 
publicly, ''that a branch of the Kheta may 
once have existed in Palestine " ; but he adds, 
" unfortunately there is no historical evidence 
that it did so." Since he wrote these words, 
as I have already pointed out. Dr. Cheyne 
admitted privately, that he had reconsidered 
the question, and I cannot imderstand why his 
full recognition should be any longer withheld 
from a cause which his own mdus&y has done 
so much to promote. 

The new edition of my book is delayed by 
the preparation of additional plates of new 



inscriptions and sculptures, but I shall not 
regret the delay if thereby I may be able to 
add Dr. Cheyne's maturer conclusions. 

WnxuM Wrioht, 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mb. G. C. Dbuob, of 118, Hi^h Street, 
Oxford, has nearly ready for publication, a 
Flora of Oxfordshire, with an account of the 
Flora of the Berkshire border. The book will 
also contain some account of the Oxford 
botanists. It will be published by the 
Clarendon Press. 

The Geological Survey has jost issued s 
Memoir descriptive of the highest and most 
picturesque part of the great table-lud of 
North- Bastem Yorkdiire, including Eakdale 
and Bosedale. This district is compo sed mainly 
of lias and Lower and Middle Oolites, almMt 
destitute of drift, and without signs of local 
gladation, whence it may be infened that &e 
high ground formed, during the glacial period, 
an insular space, around which the ioe-sheeta 
swept. The sisructure of the county was 
worked out by Messrs. Fox-Strangways, G. 
Beid and G. Barrow. 

Mb. T. E. Esfin has revised the star maps 
which he contributed last year to the lUustraU'i 
Science Monthly, and they are now about to be 
republi^ed by Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co., in 
the form of a cheap '* Beginners* Star Atlas," 
mth an introduction by Mr. F. A. Westwood 
Oliver. 

Messbs. Palmeb & Home, of Manchester, 
have in preparation a new work by Mr. I^- 
H, Grindon which is to be called Fruits (»a 
Fruit' Trees, Home and Foreign, and is intended 
to form an index to the kinds valued in Britain. 
with descriptions, histories, and other par- 
ticulars. 



PHILOLOaY NOTES, 

The next volume in Messrs. TrQbner's '' Col- 
lection of Simplified Ghranunars" will be 
Albanian, by Wassa Pasha, Gbvemor of the 
Lebanon. 

Messes. W. Collins, Sons & Co. will pa^ 
lish in a few days the first of a series of ne« 
French class-books by M. Esolangen, lectv^r 
in French literature at King's College, Bedford 
College, and other public institutions, ezamin^^ 
to the Admiralty, £c. The same author has is 
preparation two other works on Comparat^^ 
Oramma/r and the Stttdy of Early Zend, 

The current number of the Jourtial of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society (vol. xvii., part 2) con- 
tains several papers of more popular interest 
than usuaL The first is a paper by Mr. B. N> 
Cust on "The Languages of the Caucasus,' 
which contLdues on a smaller scale the same 
author's elaborate works on the languages oi 
India and Africa. Its utility is greatly en- 
hanced by a map and a bibliography. Tb( 
Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, who is well-known i^ 
Southern India not only as a missiouary bni 
also for his educational books, advocates tb< 
claims of Tamil on the attention of scholarsj 
quoting specimens from its literature. Tb^ 
Kev. Thomas Foulkes, chaplain of Coimbatoi^ 
in the Madras Presidency, has put together i^ 
an exhaustive monograph all that is kno^ 
about the Fallavas, a Hmdu dynasty that caj 
be historically proved to have nued in the Soutf 
of the Deccan for some nine centuries. Tb< 
Bev. B. Hale Wortham gives a translation 
an episode, illustrating the power of the goddes 
Duxga from the Marhandeya Purana, Mr 
J. w . Bedhouse, moved apparently by a rasi 
statement in Dr. B. B. iMor's address to th< 
anthropological section of the British Associa- 
tion at Montreal, subjects Ptof. Wilken's viewd 
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upon the exlst^ee of ** mairiardiAie " among 
the andent Arajuami to a severe criticism. 
Lsetlj, Hbc. H. H. fioworth, l^e indefatigable 
histoiian of the MoncpoLs, contributes a chapter 
upon the Sli^to Tm£s, who gave a short-lived 
dynasty to China in the tenth century A.D. 

Thi fifth edition of Prof. Ourtius' excel- 
lent Greek Qrammar has bem translated into 
Vxeaek by M. C9aiiin» a professor in the Lyode 
Lonis-le-QTand. 

Ton Tschudi's book on the Quichua (or, as 
be spells it, Khetsua) language is favourably 
nottOBd in l^e Bevue cn^ique for March 23. 

Fbof. D. H. Muuubr has published a new 
Vsimic inscriptibn found among the ruins of 
Astwadyadien [near Van). He gives the 
following translation of it: ''To the Khaldis 
gods, the great ones» Sardur, son of Argistis, 
has made 15,300 kapUtini for this divine wor^" 
Prof. Milller is engaged at present in bringing 
out a memoir upon the Yannic texts. 

Iir M. Mowat's Bulletin Spigraphique for 
September-October, 1884, M. G^mer-Burand 
pamishes thus, from a paper estampagty the 
Gaoliflli insoriplion discovered at NotrenDame 
de Laval (Otod) : 

: BKOAIO 

CPIOT 

MAN 
ETAN 

AO/Z/VA 

NA/OAE 

AEBPATO 

TAEKAN 

TEN 

Here we at once recognise the formula dode 

braiiide(posaitexjudicio), tiie ace. pi. ca/t^en(a), 

and the name (E)xcolu>8, cognate, probably, 

with Pliny's cciisaium (a kind of Gaulish 

chaiiotj, the Irish cui (chariot), the O. Slav. 

kfJo (wheel), and the Greek m/Aiar, jc^-icAof, &c. 

The rest of the inscripticm as published is un- 

iateZligible, and, probably, misread. 



extensive mde stone monuments to n^ch allusion 
was inade by Camden in the fifteenth century^ ana 
by Dr. ^tiikeley in the middle of the lasfc century, 
and a circle is said to have been destroyed when 
the railway was made. The most ifiteresting 
monument in this neighbourhood is situated at 
a place called Gunnerskeld, two or three miles to 
the nordi of the TiUage, and consists of two 
(inegular, concentric sightly oval lings, about 
fifty and one hmidred feet in diatneter respectively,, 
the longest diameters being from north to south. — 
A paper by Admiral F. j^ Tremlett on quadri- 
lateral constructions near Oainac vras read, which 
described certain enclosures explored by the late 
Mr. James Hiln. In each case the boundary walls 
are formed of coarse imdressed stones, put together 
without any Idnd of cement, and haymg built up 
in them a series of small menhirs. They also 
contained beehive Btructares for cremation, 
reddened and become friable from ttie effects of 
great heat. It would appear that the cremation 
had been perfect, as not a partide of calcined bone 
was found in either of the endosures. — A paper 
by M. Jean I'Heureux on the Kekip-Sesoators, 
or Andent Sacrifidal Stone of the North-west 
Tribes of Canada was read. The stone, which 
consists of a roughly hewn quartzose boulder, 
about fifteen inches high and fourteen in diameter, 
is placed on the summit of a pyramidal mound 
commanding an extensive riew of both the Bed 
Deer and Bow Blver valleys. In cases of public 
or private calamity, or when a special blessing is 
sought, a solitary warrior, after keeping vigil on 
the top of the mount from sunset till the rising of 
the morning star, then lays a finger of his left 
hand on the top of the stone and cuts it off. 
Amonff the Blackfeet these self -inflicted wounds 
ranked equal to those recdved in battle, and are 
always mentioned first in the public redtal of the 
warrior's great deeds. 



FINE ART. 

OREA.T SALE of PICTUSBS, at ra^aoad prioM (SBCmrian, OIiko«o«, 
and OI«ORT«phi). handaoinalj flranied. KTwyona aboat to poron ase platarea 
•bould pay • Tisit. VwyauItaAto to* waddiof aad ChrUtmai pNMnu.— 
OlO. Bus, 116, Strand, soar lVat«rIoo-brld|«. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

BoTAi. Asiatic Socibty.— (ifo»«toy, April SO,) 

Sm Thoicas Wadb in the Chair. — ^Tbe Eev. Prof. 
Beal contributed a paper "On tne Age and 
WritiiigB of Nag^*una Boddhisattya " (from the 
Chinee^. From niis paper, it would seem that 
theco were two writers, called Nslgdijuna and 
Nagaa^na, though some authorities, differing in 
this porticnlar from Prof. Beal, have held that 
they were really one and the same person. The 
tivea ot both have been written. It appears that 
toe farmer was an eminent Boddhisattva, residing 
bk the South of India ; the latter, merdy a Bhikshu, 
'--r beggar, in North !bidia. The former lived, sub- 
:>^ueiitly to the deathof Kaniahka, perhaps towards 
te end of the Second Century, a.d., the latter 
ras a contemporuy of Meander, who flourished 
hoot 140 B.c. Ine character of the two men 
iifiered greatly : the former was the founder of a 
ew adiool, an ambitious innovator, and an adept 
1 oonJQxation and magic ; the latter was a skilful 
ispatBJot, but a loysl follower of the primitive 
octzjne of Buddha. Prof. Beal then noticed two 
htfiftuft worioi, the " Sutra of the Bhikshu 
aganrnn," He then proceeded to discuss in 
^tail the information regarding Ndgslrjuna, 
bicli is of a mixed character, and scattered 
.Toxigh the Buddhist literature of C3iina, the 
Lief difBcnlly being to blend the scattered notices 
;3^ctherj so as to ovtain a reliable whole. At the 
»s3chxsion of the paper, Mr. R. N. Cust gave an 
itte i t mibi g aoooont of two great scholars, honorary 
reieign. tnambezs of the sodety. Prof. Lepdus and 
mmpp, wrfao had recently diecL 

srrHxopoLooiCAL iNsnrura. — {Tueiday, April t8.) 

■LJkxcn Galtov, Esq., F.B.S., President, in the 
b-JBir. — Mr. A. L. Levis read a paper on the past 
3^ pvesent condition of certain rude stone monu- 
ta in Westmoreland. A little to the south of 
▼UUige of Shap are the remains of some very 



NEW SOUTH KENSINGTON HAND- 
BOOKS. 

English Earthenware. By A. H. Church. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

French Pottery, By Paul Gasnault and E. 
Gamier. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Btusian Art, By Alfred Maskell. (Chapman 
&HaU.) 

The first two of these handbooks are the work 
of men who are masters of their subjects, and 
there is really very little to say about them, 
except that they are good. Both of them were 
wanted, apart ^m their special use as guides 
to the collections at South Kensington. It is 
true that the catalogue of the Museum of 
Practical Geology is an excellent handbook on 
the subject of English earthenware and English 
porcelam also, that we have a mine of informa- 
tion in Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt's Ceramic Art in 
Great Britain, and that M. Solon has written 
an excellent treatise on The Art of the Old Eng- 
lish Potter; but the last work is out of the 
reach of ordinary mortals, and Prof. Church 
presents his information in a more convenient 
and readable form than that of the other two 
works. He has, also, his own considerable 
knowledge and experience to add to those of 
former writers, and his study of the valuable 
collections made by Lady Charlotte Schreiber, 
Henry WiUet, and M. Solon, to say nothing of 
his own, gives him an advantage over his pre- 
decessors. If we have a fault to find with Prof. 
Church it is tiiat he is too concise ; but this is a 
fault upon the right side. One of the most 
interesting of his personal contributions to the 
history of his subject is the list which he gives 
of typical wares vaade in England, of which, 
according to bi^ the following varieties " owed 
little or nothii^^ ^ foreign sources, either in 
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their constituents and composition or in their 
decorative treatment" — viz.: Wrotham and 
other slip ware; agate marbled and combed 
ware; tortoiseehell wore; white salt-glazed 
stoneware; black basaltes ware; white and 
cream coloured earthenware ; jasper ware ; 
Bow and Chelsea bone-earth porcelain; Wor- 
cester soapstone porcelain. In the matter of 
decoration we have not, perhaps, much to boast 
about, especially such decoration as *' owed 
little or nothing to foreign sources '* ; but the 
list is a creditable one, and scarcely to be ex- 
celled in length by any country in Europe. 

While Prof. Church proposes to deal with 
English porcelain in another volume, Messrs. 
P. Gasnault and E. Gamier have compressed 
the whole histoiy of Ceramic Art in France 
into their one handbook on French pottery. 
In French earthenware of all sorts the Souul 
Kensington Museum is rich^ and nearly all the 
pieces figured in the handbook belong to it. 
There are five exquisite pieces of Oiron ware, 
showing every variety of its manufacture except 
in the days of its decadence, and of PaHssy, 
Kevers, Bouen and Moustiers magnificent 
examples are engraved. The histonr of all 
these and other earthenwares of France is 
briefly and admirably told by the authors, and 
the section on porcelain is equally good, giving 
the longest and most complete list of the marks 
and monogr£uns of painters on soft porcelain 
at Sevres which has yet been published. Not 
the least useful part of the volume to collectors 
will be the hints which are given as to the 
detection of forged pieces. It is only in the 
final chapter on French Ceramics of the 
nineteenth century that we find room for 
disappointment. M. Deck is well and worthily 
praised, but among others of less notability 
surely M. Paul Massier of Vallauris deserved 
some word. M. Bracquemond's Japcmese service 
is very good, but M. L^once has shown more 
original genius in the decorative treatment of 
animals. The lustrous metallic enamels 
employed by him and M. Mallet are also worthy 
of a note. Finally, as we do not wish to find 
much fault with so good a book, the use of 
coloured barbotineiSf we think, dismissed with 
too short and contemptuous a paraCTaph. 

It is no disparagement to Mr. Alfred Maskell 
to say that he is not as much master of his 
subject as Messrs. Church, Gbtsnault, and 
Gamier, are of theirs. He breaks ground 
which is almost fresh, at least in England, and 
there is no one in or out of it who can yet un- 
ravel the mysteries which shroud the orimi of 
the works of art discovered in the tombs of 
Siberia and the Crimea and in other parts of 
that great empire now called Russia. To Mr. 
Maskell belongs the credit of having grappled 
perseveringly with a mass of undigested material 
of all kinds, and of having reduced chaos if he 
has not established order. In his descriptions 
of the various Strang and beautiful objects in 
the imperial collections in Bussia which have 
been reproduced for the South Kensington 
Museum, and of others, like the famous Nikopol 
vase, which could not be reproduced for fear of 
injury, he has done much ffood and careful 
work, which will make his handbook of use 
and interest to many besides the visitors to the 
museum. Nevertheless the book would be 
much the better for revision. Mr. Maskell 
repeats himself frequently and contradicts him- 
sels at least once or twice, and his use of the 
English language is not always to be recom- 
mended for imitation. Moreover, there is much 
matter in the book, in the way of description of 
places in Russia, which might well be dispensed 
with in a work of this kind, and frequent 
reference to confiicting theories ending with a 
confession of ignorance is more likely to con- 
fuse than enlighten a reader. Our darkness 
with regard to prehistoric Russian art is truly 
Cimmerian, and if this handbook was confined 
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to the careful statement of asoertained facts, it 
would not only be of a much more convenient 
size, but would be much more suited to its 
puxpose. 



THE GR08VEN0B GALLERY. 

Dbspite the absence of Mr. Bume Jones, Mr. 
Whistler, M. Legros, and other lidbituSa, the 
collection of pictures at the Ghrosvenor is a very 
bright one, and full of that interest and variety 
which marks the work of different minds bent 
on various aims with intelligence and skilL It 
introduces us to one new painter, Mr. C. W. 
Mitchell, who has at least earned both by 
seriousness of intention and study of his art, a 
title to respectful consideration, and contains 
comx)aratively few works of any kind which 
are dull or common-place. Those by men 
of much or little fame are generally alike 
distinguished by a sincere desire to follow 
a cherished ideal, or to realise a genuine 
impression. Though we may not altogether 
sympathise with the peculiar strain of poetry 
which animates the work of Mr. Spencer 
Stanhope, Miss Pickering, and Mr. Strudwick, 
we cannot doubt for a moment tiiat it is to 
them the cause of genuine emotion, and that 
they are giving us of their very best. Even 
less possible, because the feeling in this case is 
wholly unreflected from the work of others, is 
it to distrust the whole-heartedness of Mr. 
Holman Hunt's devotion to his artistic creed, 
and an equally veracious note marks the works 
whether of portrait or poetry which come from 
Mr. Watt's hand. In the dignity and style of 
Mr. Sargent, as in the delicate tones of Mr. 
Hennessey, we find distinct marks of individual 
preference for certain artistic qualities, and not 
to extend too far this preliminary note on the 
most charming qualities of this exhibition— its 
sincerity and variety— the landscapes of the 
younger men may be specially commended, as 
endeavours to convey to others the Isrue 
impressions of the artists. Whether we watch 
with Mr. Bartlett the hard dean glitter of 
waves shoaling on the rocks, or walk with Mr. 
Arthur Lemon where the poplars* latest leaves 
bum like gold in the autumn air of Italy, we 
feel sure that the artist has had genuine 
pleasure in the sight, and has tried to record it 
with all faithfulness. 

Such of the members of the Boyal Academy 
who exhibit here have, almost without excep- 
tion, sent works of fine quality, if not of im- 
portant dimensions ; and one at least of them 
— Mr. Milhus, with his portrait of Mr. Glad- 
stone (54) — ^has done something to make the 
exhibition a memorable '* Ghrosvenor." 

Often as Mr. Gladstone has been painted, 
no one has yet given us this version of the 
grand face — no one, indeed, could have done so 
— as the last few years have changed it some- 
what, robbing it of something of its robustness, 
though not of its fire. It is a picture which 
carries its date with it. Not even Mr. Millais 
could quite subdue the discord of the gaudy 
robes, with their irreconcileable reds ; but he 
has done his best, as may be seen by comparing 
his clever compromise witii the cruel veracity 
of Mr. B. Barrett Browning in his portrait of 
his father on the opposite wall — ^veracity with 
regard to robes and shirt-front only be it un- 
derstood. The face seems to me to oe not only 
feeble, but unlike; but, were it very much 
better than it is, it would still fall a sacrifice to 
the atrocity of its costume. In Mr. Lehmann's 
portrait of the poet we have at least the upright 
bearing, the finish of the mien, and a sugges- 
tion ofthe acute intellect. Mr. W. B. Bichmond 
deserves greater congfratulation, not only as a 
'' taker of likenesses, ' but as an artist, for his 
portrait of Mr. Andrew Lang. The colour of 
it, which might be called " an arrangement in 
bronze," is a little sombre, but its tone is rich 



and soft, and admirably kept. As a portrait it 
would be difficult to improve. In pose and ex- 
pression it is sin^^ularly natural and sympa- 
thetic, doing justice, without fiattery, to both 
mind and body. 

It is Mr. Kichmond who of all the artists 
represented here shows the greatest number of 
works, and is likely to add most substantially 
to his reputation. His largest and most 
important achievement is " An Audience in 
Athens during the Representation of the 
* Agamemnon ' '' (69), as seen from the centre of 
the stage. The horseshoe of the auditorium 
with its tiers of seats runs out in front of the 
spectator. In the middle sits the Archon, with 
his hands on his knees impassive as a judge ; 
behind, and on either hand of him, men and 
women watch the performance intently. 
Between the back row and the yellow valance 
the theatre is open to the air, showing the sky 
and buildings and trees of Athens in warm 
bright light. The egressions of the spectators 
are ably varied, and the robes of many tints in 
which they are draped give great opportunity 
for delicate play of colour. The tone of the 
whole is very Ught, and the efi^isct from the 
absence of shade is necessarily thin. But the 
difficulties are cleverly surmounted, the figures 
are sufficiently relieved, and the illusion of dis- 
tance is given. The principal defect of the 
picture as a whole is the scattering of the 
interest, but this is one inherent in the subject, 
which is a thankless one. This epithet can- 
not be applied to the same artist's portraits of 
ladies and children, to which we shall have to 
return again, mentioning here only those of 
Miss Lettice and Miss Margerie Wormald, (168 
and 1 75), which with Mr. Stuart Wortley's « Miss 
Maud Walter " (161), are sure to be among the 
most popular pictures in the exhibition. 

Mr. Alma Tadema's freaks in segmental com- 
position, have never resulted in anything more 
tmexpected than this ruf ons head of a doctor 
staring against a section of white bed contain- 
ing fragments of a patient. The head is very 
strongly realised, and is evidently a Hfelike 
portrait. Less eccentric and more pleasant is 
that of Mr. Francis Powell (58), but to 
see work which the artist has evidently 
enjoyed, we must look at the two little bits of 
classic genre — ** Who is it? " (57) and " Expecta- 
tions " (81). These are in the artist's best vein 
and imsurpassable of their kind. Even he has 
probably never excelled the marble painting in 
the latter, nor the natural action ofthe girl who 
is ** looking out " in the former. 

Another strong characteristic work of a well- 
known individuidity is Holmaoi Htmt's " Bride 
of Bethlehem," which, like all the artist's work, 
is a marvel of patient execution, and, in parts, 
both subtle and brilliant in colour ; but it is also 
hard, and in spite of its smooth texture harsh. 
It is like a statue of lapidary's work, with agate 
eyes and lips of porphyry. But it has the great 
merit of sincerity here, and is specially valuable 
as an authentic example of a strong principle 
carried to its extreme. One must unK)rtunately 
go to Suffolk Street to find its most perfect 
antithesis in Mr. WhisUer. 

I should wish to beHeve that the work of the 
latest candidate for fame was one of equally 
genuine impulse, but it is indeed difficult to 
believe that anyone should wish to paint poor 
Hypatia in her dire extremitv. It is an oppor- 
tumiy for the nude, certainly, and all perhaps 
is fair in art, as in love or in war'; but yet we 
doubt, and are glad to doubt, the strong spon- 
taneity of the desire to represent the outraged 
modesty of a pure and noble woman. But the 
subject allowed, it must also be allowed that it 
is treated with some imaginative power. The 
figure is original in conception and drawn with 
spirit, and Mr. Mitchell has, at least, achieved 
sufficient success to arouse an interest in bis 
subsequent work. CosMO Monkhousb. 



THE SOCIETY OF BBITI8H ARTISTS. 

The power of a strong artistic personality \i^ 
probably never been more pleun^ shown at « 
English exhibition than at the present ooUectiii 
in Suffolk Street. Mr. Whistler is not oiS 
there and in force, but the effsct of his ioflae 
on the younger exhibitors is very plain. It ^ 
not be said to permeate the -^ole nuw 
hackneyed and uninspired work which as i 
fills the rooms. We are not sure that 
wished it did, for you can have too m 
Whistler and water, but it makes a very 
ceptible difference in the pleasure of a vi&l 
the gallery. His one large work, the poi 
of the Signer Pablo de Sarasate (350) is prdb 
abl^ as well worth seeing as any portnl 
which will be produced by any artist this yen 
As an arrangement in olack it is adimra\))i 
and as a picture of living personality I 
is more interesting, if not better. Hh 
violinist stands alert and alive, his instnunflB 
held in his hands, with the sensitive touch of , 
master. For suggestiveness, nothing ooold b 
finer than the left hand, nor oould anything \ 
more simple and masterly than the treatmei 
of the oroinary evening costume. Mr. Whistl( 
seldom fails to hit the mark he aims at, but i 
this case the mark will be sufficiently ohmi 
to the jinblic to gain for him the appreciatio 
he deserves. Nor do we think that anyone ci 
fail to see the success of the littie sea views i 
in the same room — "Grey and Brown: i 
South-west Wind" (244), and " Note in Qkj 
Holland" (234), which are complete ia toc« 
and harmony, and adequately conwy thi! 
artist's sensation. More *' difficult," po^p^i 
are the slight notes in water-colour, bat « 
think that no one can properly enjoy ^ 
Whistler who does not enjoy these also, sligh 
as they are. 

Of the artists who more or less base their i 
on principles similar to those of Mr. Wldstk 
Mr. Menpes seems to us to have the mo 
distinct individuality. His Uttie bits of sa 
light and colour are charming as far as thi 
go. In his Httie oil ' ' Weary " (43), the note 
red in the old woman's head gear seeras a Iitt 
out of tune, but all his mites of water-cdou 
are very nice. The only Whistlerite who d»t 
a large canvas is Mr. Harper Pennington, w 
sends two pretty and simple portraits 
children— "A Little White Girl" (40),an( 
** Picture of a Littie Girl " (51), of which 
prefer the latter. His portrait of Mrs. ^ 
wsJlis West " is less successful and pleas 
(238). Numerous other pictures here shoi 
laudable desire to be simple and spontanec 
such as Mr. Sidney Starr's "In the Lobby" 
Theatre (264) and Mr. Lin's "Narcissus" (2 

Of the well-known members, those, sucl 
Mr. John Beid, Mr. John White and 
Leslie Thomson, who are capable of giving 
pleasure, we shall say nothing, as, though 1 
send some clever contributions, their n 
important work has probably been reserved 
other exhibitions; but we must notice a i 
wrought and sincere study of " A Stormy Bt 
by m. W. L. PickneU (213), and** tod 
Across the Medway from Garrison Po 
(194), by Mr. J. Eraser shows very careful si 
of waves and light. This picture is abo 
usually delicate and true in colour ; but the 
littie else worth special notice here, the 
there is much pleasant and accomplished y 
by such artists as Messrs. J. Grace, ^ 
Wimperis, A. G. Bell, Aubrey Hunt, Jaoo 
Hood, A. Birkenruth, J. 8. Hill, John Pii 
B. Toovev, J. Aumonier, David Law,^ T 
Hardv, Clem. Lambert, and others. We i 
not dose this notice without mentioning 
strong but not very pleasant work of 
Daunat, the admirable cattle pieces of 
Damme-Sylva, and the clear skies of An 
Helck^. 
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TUX SaYPT EXPLOBATION FUND IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Boston, U.S. A. : April, 1885. 
BritiBh scholars — Academy readers assuredly 
—will be gratified to learn that the explora- 
tions in Egypt by the Egypt Exploration Fond 
are regarded wim a deep and practical interest 
by our archaeological, classical, and Biblical 
itudents and authorities. Notwithstanding the 
''bard times,'* and the recent oreanisation of 
various historical societies demanding national 
and local aid, over 300 contributors have already 
responded ; among whom are many of the very 
first representatives of the land in religion, 
education, science, and historical labour. Over 
thirty presidents and ex-presidents of univer- 
nties, colleges, and theological seminaries; 
thirty-three bishops (with the Lord Bishop of 
Montreal) of the Episcopal Church; the pre- 
sidents of the six leading historical or Oriental 
locieties, including various other officers, such 
u five of the eight executive committee of the 
Archaeological Institute of America ; and twenty- 
five of the officers and faculty of Harvard 
University, are on the list. 

The endorsement of the Fund's explorations 
in and about the Delta by the Church (both the 
Episcopal and the non-Episcopal) has been 
particularly gratifying. The rapidly deepening 
interest of our educated people in archaeo- 
logical labours is largely due to the noble work 
of those comparatively new societies — tiie Egypt 
Exploration Fund of England, and the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America. An eminent 
author of Cambridge, remarking to me on the 
extnocdinary character of our list of con- 
trihaton to the Egypt Exploration Fund, said 
that it was the most distinguished list he had 
ever seen in connection with any historical 
iabonr or work of modem research. I am 
assured by letters from far and wide that 
pecuniary 'inability alone — ^partly because of 
** the diminished incomes of the times " — ^pre- 
vents many a scholar from aiding (at least for 
the present) the invaluable labours of Fetrie 
and Naville. We may confidently hope that 
when profoimd peace again settles upon the 
Tsat British empire, and financial plenty returns 
to thi Ghreat Kepublic, archaeology will en- 
gross wider attention and receive far greater 
nippo.t* But, for the support of American 
and English archaeology during the past year 
or two, and for the results of the explorations, 
ve are both proud and thankful. And the 
(jenins of Qood Fortune, 'AyoB^ Tuxvi will 
nrely rest on those who labour in the true 
i|iirit for archaeology, whether it be at an 
Assos or a San-Tanis. 

Wm. C. Winslow, 
Hon. Treasurer of the 
Hgypt Exploration Fund for America. 



important collection of Leonardo's MSS. in this 
country. 



yuTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

"iiB bust of Coleridge in Westminster Abbey 
I to be unveiled on May 7, at four o'clock, by 
It. J. Hussell Lowell. 

Tile next issue in the series of the " Inter- 
Ational Numismata Orientalia " will be The 
'i>ifi8 of Southern India, by Sir Walter Elliot. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will open their 
nr.ual exhibition of original drawings in black 
ii«l white at La Belle &uvage Yard, early in 
one. Amon^ the works exhibited will be the 
~ ' ■ drawmgs executed by Mr. Frederick 



Umard for his Character Sketchee/rom Dickens, 
Kiblished last autumn. 

TirE Italian (Government having acceded to 
^ demand for the publication, in facsimile, of 
^ Leonardo da Tind MSS. in Italy, it is im- 
^"^sible that our own Government can longer 
^^nist the appeals to issue in the same form the 



Messrs. Bembose & Sons announce a new 
and cheaper edition of The Art of the Old 
English Potter, by L. M. Solon, which was 
favourably reviewed in the Academy some time 
ago. The etchings will not be reproduced, but 
the new editions will be illustrated by upwards 
of fifty examples not given in the former edi- 
tion, which have been selected from various 
public and private collections, and are ensraved 
from sketches made by the author. The letter- 
press has been thoroughly revised, and includes 
much additional information. There is also a 
new chapter on the introduction of English 
earthenware on the Continent. A hundred 
large paper copies of the work will be printed 
off for subscribers previously to the ordinary 
edition, the engravings being printed on Japan 
paper and mounted with the letterpress. 

The Carlyle Society has for some time in- 
tended to place a memorial tablet on Carlyle*s 
house in Cheyne Bow. A clay medallion of 
Carlyle (suitable for working in marble), and a 
drawing of a tablet to surround it, have been 
prepared by Mr. Charles F. Annesley Voysey, 
a member of the society. The likeness is stated 
by competent critics to be excellent. Permis- 
sion h^ already been obtained to place the 
tablet in a good position on the wall of the 
house. Several donations towards the cost of 
the work have already been promised by mem- 
bers. Intending subscribers are invited to 
communicate with the hon. secretary of the 
Society, Mr. C. Oscar Gridley, 9, Duke Street, 
London Bridge, S.E. 

The Association of Arts, who have the direc- 
tion of the Salon, have restricted the free list this 
year to the exhibitors and the critics. Everyone 
else had to pay ten francs. If only one- sixth of 
those who attended the "private view" last 
year visited the Salon yesteraay, the association 
will raise a fund of 50,000 francs, which will 
be devoted to the wounded of the Chinese 
War. 

M. Hetjzey has been elected a vnembre libre 
of tiie Academic des Beaux- Arts, defeating M. 
Alphonse de Bothscluld. The defeat of M. 
de Rothschild was due to the strenuous oppo- 
sition of M. Meissonier, who, however, fail^ to 
secure the election of his own candidate, M. 
Duplessis. 

Ik our advertisement columns Mr. J. S. 
Faneth offers for sale two mummies brought 
by him from Egypt. One of them bears an 
inscription stating that the deceased is '* Ken 
the prophet of Ammon, and son-in-law of 
King Bepi." 

Ox AprQ 20 an exhibition was opened at the 
American Art (Galleries, New York, consisting 
of pictures sent in competition for the four 
prizes of 2,500 dollars offered by the cities of 
JNew York, Boston, Louisville, and St. Louis. 
The number of pictures hung is 168, out of 
over 600 which were sent in. The successful 
works are Mr. R. Swain Gifford's '* Near the 
Coast," Mr. Alexander Harrison's " Le Cr§pu8- 
cule," Mr. Henry Mosler's '* The Last Sacra- 
ment," and Mr. F. M. Bogg's " Off Honfleur." 

The two latest publications of Messrs. 
Boussod & Yaladon are worthy of the reputa- 
tion of the firm. One is a very large mezzo- 
tint by M. Yarin after Mr. Phil Morris's well- 
known picture called " Friends or Foes," which 
represents two pretty children in a park doubt- 
ful as to the intentions of a group of deer, who 
approach them with almost equal timidity. 
The p]&te is an admirable instance of the skilful 
employment of o^sry modem resource of 
mezzotint, ai^^ is as brilliant as it is sure to be 
popular. I»jv other is another of M. Waltner's 
triumphant T^de™g ^^ Gainsborough, It is 



after the beautiful portrait group of the 
" Misses BailUe " in the National Gallery. 

A GENSRAii meeting of the Hellenic Society 
will be held at 22 Albemarle Street on Thursday, 
May 7, at five p.m., when the following papers 
will be read: *' A Silver Statuette in the British 
Museum," by Mr. E. A Gardner ; and ** Ulysses 
and the Sirens," by Miss J. E. Harrison. 



THE STAGE. 

^OUBS" AT THE HA^TlCAEEEr. 

Whetheb the revival of *' Ours " at the Hay- 
market has a pecuniary success or not, a 
certain measure of artistic success was assuxeH 
to it from the first. The piece itself, if it has 
a good deal of the weakness, has also a good 
deal of the strength, peculiar to its writer. 
A little literary strength it has — ^though not 
very much — and it has some strength, even if 
only because it has brightness of characterisa- 
tion, and it has some strength of construction. 
The literary merit is shown in the fact that 
the persons of the drama, while they do not 
talk vulgarly, do not talk "talk." The 
fragmentary tone of conversation which obtains 
among the fashionable, when they are not also 
the cultivated, is skilfully caught. How 
skilfully is proved by the circumstance that 
dialogue written nearly twenty years ago still 
seems pretty fresh and natural. The bright- 
ness of characterisation is assuredly less marked 
in "Ours" than in "Caste"; but Chalcot 
and Mary Netley are at least real characters, 
even as they leave the hands of the author, 
and before they pass into those of his inter- 
preter. The Prince is decidedly " thin" as a 
character study. With him almost everything 
depends on the successful assumption, by the 
actor, of a foreign manneiv— of a manner that 
is intended to be Muscovite. The jealousy of 
Lady Shendryn is, however, very real as well 
as very ugly ; but in real life it is doubtful 
whether her lord would have quite so quietly 
submitted to quite so much discomfort. Kext in 
our list, we come to ' ^ strength of construction." 
Neatness of construction is shown in several 
places ; real strength perhaps only at the end 
of the second act ; but there it is displayed so 
undeniably that its effect atones for a good 
deal of accompanying weakness. 

So much for the comedy then, and enough, 
we think, about a piece with which, for the 
last sixteen years, the public has been so in- 
evitably f amHar. Now, a word for the acting. 
Much of it — much of the best of it — ^has 
been seen before: not all even of the best, 
however. But Mr. Bancroft's Chalcot, and 
Mrs. Bancroft's Mary Netley, the world knows 
well. We do not think Mrs. Bancroft finds 
by any means her best chances in the rdle of 
Mary. Mary is a chatterbox, Mary is not a 
little " chedLy," Mary is good humoured, 
Mary can make a roley-poley pudding; 
and that is about all one gets to know 
of Mary. Of course, there is a good 
deal of art and a great deal of happy 
temperament used of necessity to make us 
accept — ^to make us even enjoy — a character 
not only youthful but somewhat raw ; some- 
what too little complex; too provokingly 
simply and ordinary. Still we hold the part 
does not afford to Mrs. Bancroft the chances 
that her art legitimately claims. She has 
had parts much more unfitted to her — the 
lady in " Diplomacy," for example ; but she has 
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played, just recently^ a chaFacter in which it 
has been very muoh more eatiafatctory to see 
her. Mr. Bancroft, on the other hand, quite 
admirable just now as Triplet, is as well, 
though not — if the difference may be per- 
mitted — as atnpfy fitted with Hugh Ghalcot. 
But there is true character in the part — ^the 
inclination to cyniaism bred of the possession 
of wealth neither laboured for nor inherited 
with the responsibilities of position and blood, 
the deep kindliness which struggles with that 
cynicism, the humorous timidity which alone 
delays a generosity that would be always in 
action. And Mr. Bancroft interprets all that 
with an unfailing skill. Yes ; liE it is among 
the more familiar it is none the less among the 
truest character-studies that our stage affords. 
Mr. Kemble might, perhaps, bestow a little 
more distinction on the part of the Colonel. 
Sir Alexander, as it is, is a shade too amiably 
bourgeois. Miss Victor plays his wife. That 
is a character in which, from a personal point 
of view, it would have been almost pleasanter 
to fail than to triumph. We cannot, however, 
withhold from Miss Victor the recognition of 
her success. From beginning to end, the 
lady, with heroic spirit let us think, made 
herself almost as unendurable as it is possible 
to be. As Mrs. Bancroft plays the heroine of 
broad fun. Miss Calhoun plays the heroine of 
sentiment. Kot having even yet been lucky 
eaough to see her Eosalind— of which the 
best judges think the most highly — we must 
account her present performance to be her most 
complete. Indeed, every phase and humour 
of the character — ^from lights to depths, from 
brightness to intensity — is within her grasp, 
and hers is a delightful performance — that 
of a delicate artist from beginning to end. 
Mr. Barrymore, who plays with her as 
Blanche's lover, has not the immediate 
winningness of Mr. Conway — ^his sometimes 
seductive authority. But he is fully equal 
to the part's substantial requirements : he can 
be tender and earnest. It may be that Mr. 
Hare made rather more out of the colourless 
Prince than Mr. Brookfield has contrived to 
do ; but, if so, it must have been by wonderful 
ingenuity; and we are little disposed to 
blame Mr. Brookfield for not doing more than 
he has done with a person of the drama — a 
"character" we will not say — which it 
pleased the author of the comedy to consider 
Kussian. The part is* supplied with neither 
words nor dramatic action to constitute real 
material out of which the artist of the stage 
may propose to himself to work. 

FxEDmacK. IVedmobs. 



immedate patronage of their Boyal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany, the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, the Prince and Princess 
Christian, the Princess Louise, and the Marquis 
of Lome. Tickets will be obtainable at all the 
principal libraries. 

The Oxford University Dramatic Society are 
going to give this term in the Town Hall six 
performances of Shakspere's ** Henry IV.," 
Fartl. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 



STAGE NOTES. 

The dates of the performances of plays in the 
open air in the grounds of Coombe House are 
iixed for May 28, 29, and 30, Junn 29, 30, and 
July 1, July 14, 15, and 16. ** As You Like It '* 
and •*The Faithfull Shepherdesse " will be 
produced under the direction of Mr. E. W. 
Godwin. Among those who will take part in 
the performances are the Princess Hellen of 
Kappurthala, Lady Archibald Campbell, Lord 
And Lady Edward Spencer Churcbitl, Lady St. 
Leonards, Mrs. Plowden, Mrs. Ceorge Batten, 
Mrs. Strans, Mrs. Kevill Davis, Miss Calhoun, 
Miss fcfchletter, Miss Boche, Mr. Claude Pon- 
Bonby, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Bouchier, Mr. Cordova, 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Courteney, and Mr. 
Herman Vezin. The plays will be under the 



Last week we were only able just to announce 
the successful production of Herr Dvordk's new 
symphony in 1> minor at the fourth concert of 
the Philharmonic Society : we must now add a 
word or two about the work itself. Of the 
four movements the opening allegro maestoso in 
six-eight time is the most striking. There is 
unmistakable earnestness and dignity about it. 
The subject matter is perhaps not startling, 
but it is suggestive. The composer gradually 
unfolds its beauty and value. His system 
of ** working out" is not mechanical, but 
a natural growth : the bads become flowers. 
It is, of course, impossible at a first hearing to 
seize the whole plan, to discover the full mean- 
ing of such an elaborate movement ; but one 
hearing was sufficient to make us feel that the 
oftener we hear it the better we shall like it 
There are so many themes, so many combina- 
tions and changes, that we receive a series of 
powerful impressions, and listen and admire; 
but cannot stop to reason or to analyse. The 
beautiful subject in B flat, and the delicate 
coda, are two very attractive portions of this 
allegro. The varied and interesting scoring 
adds to the beauty and strength of the music ; 
besides wood-wind and strings, there are four 
horns, trumpets, three trombones, and a bass 
tuba, and of these instruments the composer 
makes most effective use. The andante which 
follows contains some plaintive and charming 
themes, the last of which pleasantly reminds us 
that Herr Dvorik has made a deep study 
of Wagner*s ** Tristan." The same influence 
is strongly felt too in the codn of the first 
movement. We like to note the sources from 
whence an author has received inspiration, and 
make these remarks by way of praise and not 
of disparagement. Herr Dvordk is no doubt 
catholic in his tastes ; but judging from his 
music we fancy his three special idols are 
Beethoven, Schubert and Wagner. It is their 
spirit which he has caught ; for in his music we 
seldom find actual reminiscences. In this slow 
movement, after a somewhat extended develop- 
ment of a short phrase, the composer re-states 
his subject matter, but not, as one woidd 
naturally expect, in the same key as at the com- 
mencement : there it was F, now it is A major. 
It is only in the coda that he gets back to the 
proper key. The effect is novel* but not un- 
pleasing. The scherzo is exceedingly lively, 
and the elaborate trio attracts particular atten- 
tion. The finale is brilliant and energetic, but 
80 far as we can judge, we are not disposed to 
give it equal rank with the first movement, 
except in the matter of orchestration. Taking 
into consideration the difiiculties of the new 
work, the performance was very good, and, as 
we have already stated, its reception most 
cordial. Mdllo. Clv.'tilde Kleeberg gave an 
effective rendering of Weber's Concertstuck, 
and received much applause. The programme 
included 8pohr*s "Faust" Overture, Beeth- 
oven's "Leonora" (No. 1) and Mozart's "Don 
Giovanni." Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted 
with great ability. Miss M. Etherington and 
B£r. E. Uoyd were the vocalists. 



On Friday evening a concert was given at 
the Princes* Hall by the students of the Vocal 
Academy of the late Mdme. Sainton Dolby. 
"Florimel," a cantata for female voices, com- 
pleted by the eminent vocalist only shortly 
before her death, was performed. The music 
has no marked character, nor is it made of very 
stem stuff, but one cannot help admiring the 
simplicity and spontaneity of the melodies; 
while, from time to time there are indications 
of true musical feeling and talent. The M 

Sarts were effectively sung by the Misses F. 
[oody, Hyde, and A. Foster. The chorus 
singing was particularly pure and bright. The 
work was conducted with the utmost care by 
M. Sainton. Miss M. Willis deserves tpec/ai 
mention for her able rendering of fionfni's 
* * Non pill Mesta." The second part of tk pro- 
gramme commenced with a Concertaote of 
Manor's for four violins ; and the clevei per- 
formance of this showy piece by M. Sainton 5 
pupils. Miss W. Bobinson, Miss Gates, Mif« 
Oheetham, and Miss Cocks was one of whicti 
their master might well be proud. Thiswis 
followed by a series of songs, all compositions 
of Mdme. Sainton. Of these space will only 
allow us to mention the graceful one, "L^iv 
love, tender dove,'* admirably interpreted by 
Mr. £. Lloyd. Mr. Leipold officiated as coa* 
ductor. The concert was well attended 

Mr. Manns' Benefit Concert was held Ixst 
Saturday at the Crystal Palace. The profrranuie 
commenced with Schubert*s unfinished sym- 
phony in B minor, and the performance wa« it 
every way worthy of the beautiful work. Tn' 
Verwandlungs-Musik and the closing we^*" 
from the first-act of " Parsifal " was the speiiil 
feature of the afternoon. The fine cboml 
writing of course renders this the iroi 
acceptable excerpt from Waffner*s great mu<io- 
drama. Orchestra and chorus were grol 
last Saturday, but Mr. Manns huiried nnicS 
of the music; and the boys' voices wt-r- 
harsh and fearfully out of time. We, <^f 
course, do not forget that what theyhavo!} 
sing is at an uncomfortably high pitch, but, r^^o 
making allowance for this, they were very bfi. 
We hope Mr. Manns will let us hear this miKr 
again next season under more favourable cjoii- 
tions. Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg played Mozuru 
D minor concerto with g^eat neatness and reti:.'- 
ment. A Mr. John Dunn mado his first ap[>f^'* 
ance, and won loud applause for his clever ]» ri 
formance of one of Ernst's most difiicult »•> " • 
While acknowledging the ability of the play*- 
we regret that a mere bravura piece shoal<i tin{ 
its way into a Palace programme. Mli' 
Pauline Cramer, from the Royal Operit «>! 
Munich, made her first appearance, and n-^ti 
withstandmg her nervousness, made a hi^rbli 
favourable impression. She has a fine sopnm^ 
voice, and sings with artistio taste and f^^lin^ 
Her songs were ** Ocean, thou mighty monster^ 
from O^ron; and two Lieder oy Giieg aa 
Brahms, in which she was accompanied oa tU 
piano by Mr. 0. Armbruster. The ot* 
vocalists were Mr. £. Lloyd, Mr. W. Milb 
Sig. FolL The selection of songs wasunusu 
interesting. 

The first Bichter concert of the season t 
place at St. James's Hall last Monday eye 
The room was crowded, the reception civea| 
the conductor moat enthusiastic, and the 
formances all excellent. Of cou^^e, there 
nothing new to say about the progran) 
which contained such well-known works 
Beethoven's Symphony in A, Schubert's Kaj 
in B minor, tne Tannhiiuser Overture. Li? 
Bhapsodie Hongroise No. 4 was also incla 
in the scheme. Herr Bichter seems T>ry f< 
of this piece, but we fancy he could fitd pi 
of higher artistic value to show off the ca] 
bilities of his splendid orchestra. 

J. 8. ShidlocKi 
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LITERATURE. 

Melehior. By W. G. Wills. (Macmillan.) 

A BLANK Yene poem extending to nearly three 
hnndred and fifty pages, divided into thirty- 
five parts, and bearing the simple title of MeU 
chiorj does not, at first sight, seem to be an 
appetising literary dish, even though it comes 
recommended by the name of the author of 
" Charles I." and adapter of ** OUvia." It is 
not, on the face of it, the sort of book one 
woold choose to take up after the most ascetic 
material dinner, or when from any form of 
intellectual repletion the faculties had become 
dow of movement. Here, one would say, is 
some philosophical conception worked out 
with aU the elaboration proper to its several 
parts ; hence it would be unjust to the author 
to touch it except when the whole force of 
one's mind can be given to it. The result of 
such an inference, based on a casual glance at 
the book at a library or at a bookstall, would 
probably be a fixed resolution to read Melehior 
at a more convenient season, but certainly not 
now, or now, or now. 

If any reader, to whom poetry is anything, 
has already found himself influenced by such 
reflections, let me beg of him, for his own 
»ke, to put them aside in this case of Mr. 
WillA's poem, and to take up Melehior with 
its three hundred and fifty pages of blank 
verse, at any time and under any available 
conditions, in the certainty that he will find 
it at least as bright and entertaining, and not 
half so profound as the most lightsome 
treatise on ghosts with which he has latterly 
beguiled a cheerful hour. The pleasure that 
a reader will find in it is akin to that which 
attends the reading of one of Turgenieff's 
novels. There is a central purpose some- 
where, and one knows that one can find it 
with a little digging beneath the surface, or 
by simple patience until it reveals itself. 
Meantime there aie touches of character, 
qtudnt sometimes, rare and unfamiliar some- 
times, truthful and beautiful always; there 
axe observation and thought, vision and fancy, 
pathos and humour, and masterful control of 
words. And all this comes in an atmosphere 
that makes you feel that the writer is a man 
"vrho has lived a good deal ; seen a good deal ; 
tliought, felty enjoyed, and suffered a good 
deal ; and has taken the world rather quietly 
tiian otherwise, and on its own terms, and is 
net painfully young in sentiment nor yet so old 
in cynicism as to have quite outworn his 
Hopefulness, or his belief in humanity, or his 
trust in the healthy and ennobling influences 
of bve and beauty and chastity, and such like 
i<iols of youth. 

Melehior is a poetic romance. It is not 
m. novel in verse, but it is, perhaps, the nearest 
Approach I have met with to that kind of 



literary haggis. If, as we hear, Charles 
Reade was of opinion that it ought to be 
possible to write a novel in rhythm, and per- 
haps in rhyme, the idea deserves respect. We 
have small reason to credit that great novelist 
with an accurate notion of what a poem ought 
to be, but we have the best possible reason 
to credit him with the most perfect notion of 
what a novel ought not to be. And if, with- 
out violation of that metrical unity which no 
great poem of length (unless it be the *^ Idylls 
of the King ") has yet been able to dispense 
with, it seemed possible to combine the variety 
which Eeade knew to be essential to fiction, 
the attempt was worthy of the powers of 
a novelist and dramatist who is a poet also. 
Once achieved, the gain would be equal to the 
addition of music to words that are themselves 
musical. But the combination is surely a 
mistake in art. It is like restoring a Grecian 
temple with a flying buttress from a Gothic 
cathedral. It is just as grave a blunder to 
think that a good novel can be written in 
verse as to think that a good novel may be 
made into a good play. The three kindja of 
art — ^poetry, fiction, and the drama — are so 
unlike each other that there is really next 
to nothing in common between them. They 
may all treat of the passions and actions of 
men and women,i and there the affinity ends. 
We might as well say that from this sole 
cause the painter's and the sculptor's art are 
capable of combination. The poetic art has 
one way of achieving its purpose, the art of 
fiction has another way, and the dramatic art 
a third way. Goethe defined acutely the 
difference between the novel and the drama 
when he said that the interest of the one is 
always being held back, while that of the 
other is always rushing forward. And a 
difference no less radical divides poetry from 
fiction. Perhaps it may be said that the 
evidence of fact defeats the theories of 
criticism. Good plays have come out of good 
novels — ^true ; but only by such a remodcUing 
as held in subordination in the play what 
was salient in the novel. A good poem out 
of the material proper to a good novel has not 
yet, so far as I know, been made. Assuredly 
one of the best efforts is this poem by Mr. 
Wills, and its merit lies even less in its 
novelesque qualities than did the merit of the 
poems of Crabbe. 

Such incident as the poem contains is slight 
and unimportant. A composer, Melehior, 
under the shadow of failure, when the world 
seems to have turned its back upon him, 
retires much into solitude. At this juncture, 
no less trying for his spirituality than for his 
art, a beautiful woman drops into his life. 
He rescues her from drowning. He loves 
her, and is beloved by her. His passion 
becomes the tie which is necessary to bind 
his too ethereal soul to the world. But it 
degenerates (or develops) into physical affec- 
tion, and he asks her to become his wife. 
She declares this to be impossible. He is 
advised to put her from him. She disappears, 
and he falls into deep melancholy. At one 
moment she reappears to him, and he, dis- 
traught with anguish, mistakes her for an 
evil spirit, and kills her. Then it is that, 
free from the restraints of sense, their true 
community q* goul begins. Melehior has her 
constantly ^^u him. He predicts the hour 
of hiB tieatl) Pjjd die« as the clock strikes. 



The best part of Melehior is, however, akin 
to the best part of a good novel, and it is an 
element almost new to poetic romance — 
character. Heroic character, like heroic 
incident, has always been a part of this type 
of poetry. The big bow-wow, as Scott under- 
stood the phrase, is not a thing to undervalue. 
To do it well requires sentiment, imagination, 
and a constant elevation of feeling. To do it 
as Scott did it, whether in Marmion or in 
Ouy Mannering, requires genius and — ^not 
least — manliness. But a rarer, though not a 
higher, thing is the quality which Scott 
valued in Jane Austen — ^the power of making 
much of idiosyncrasy, of half shades of 
eccentric character, of minute indications of 
temperament. This is a power which Mr. 
Wills shows in a very unusual degree. 
Charles L contained a good deal of the big 
bow-wow, which perhaps our opinions no less 
than our sentiment constrained us to reject 
sometimes ; but Melehior has the rarer quality 
better developed. In this romance there is a 
sceptic named Wolfgang who is wonderfully 
well depicted. His disbelief in the higher 
emotions, his contempt of women, his hard 
cynicism, and the libertinism no less than the 
brutality to which this outlook on life as an 
empty sky naturally leads, are indicated with 
many graphic touches. 

" His parents lawless Wroth and Mockeiy. 
Had he in tender years been gently cherished, 
And met for merit modest recompense, 
The common vulgar sunshine of success, 
He had been less a discoid in life*s chorus." 

Equally good of another kind is the sketch 
of a somnambulatory soul, a serving man of 
Melchior's, called Dutch John. This man's 
dense and drowsy happiness, his littlo life 
rounded by a sleep and a pipe and his Vrouw^ 
are often deliciously touched. 

*' As is thy mind to minds of busy men 
So is the dial to a busy watch — 
Though never out of order, oft a blank." 

Somewhat akin to Dutch John, but on a 
higher plane of intelligence, and heightened to 
our interest by the bickering, the flirtation, 
but ultimate loyalty, of a shrewish wife, is 
the painter Hans. The tenderness of heart 
which takes something from Hans' s manliness 
adds to his charm, and among the many 
felicitous touches in the poem none seems to 
me happier than the account of how the 
termagant found and destroyed a packet of 
old love-letters among the papers of her 
simple-hearted husband. 



(< 



... A little perfumed treasure 
Of love-letters, as innocent as bonbons, 
A little, old, deserted nest of love 
Where once a love-bird brooded." 

0(ie has a vague sensation of having met with 
the figure before, but it is charmingly sweet 
and fresh. There is a doctor in the poem, 
but he is not so clearly realised. The lady, 
Bianca, whose misery was her sleepless pity, 
is rather shadowy, and Melehior himself, with 
his sensitive, high-pitched soul, is also a little 
vague. It would perhaps be more fair to say 
that this type of character, a type that may 
be supposed to exist in the clouds, but has 
nothing to do with life, and certainly does not 
stand square on its legs, is quite outside my 
own sympathy, whether of appreciation or 
apprehension. 

As a poem, Melehior is full of beautiful 
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tliingB. Here Ib an old-fashioned figure well 
employed : 4 

"ButwhatamlP A hasty tmyeller, 
Posting between the present and the fatuie, 
That baits awhile in this dnU fleshlj tayero." 

Quaint and full of humour is the description 
of the " meek conventual hens " who " supped 
at the green pool," and after each sup piously 
upturned "a grateful beak." Stronger is 
this: 

*' And in the burrow vast of speculation 
For ever sending down the ferret, thought, 
To drive to light the fugitive solution." 

The general atmosphere is, as we say, admir- 
able; but no less admirable is what may, 
perhaps, be called the incidental atmosphere : 

" Some city dame, bepainted, powdered, patched— 
In glovM hand a nosegaj of fresh flowers 
That knew no toilet but the early dew, 
And preached in vain." 

Philosophy, whether general or incidental, 
is not the strong feature of the poem; but 
there are here and there some reflections on 
life thrown off with all the precision of 
intaglios : 

" There is more reddess mischief in a fool 
Th^ in the rankest knave who counters you. 
The tents of wickedness have less of scathe 
Than hath the home where Folly jangles bells.'* 

The longer passages are hardly equal to the 
promise of these fragments; but there are 
two that show sustained power : 

** There may be mortal seeds within the love, 
That roots its being on one spot adored ; 
The lov«) that bleeds to feed with its life blood 
One well belovM idol of the heart ; 
Or with devoted and concentred worship — 
That bigotry of love, that crushes self — 
By passionate suction at some poisoned wound 
Absorbs its death for one all tieasured life. 
But there's elixir in the love of kind, 
In that wide, healthy charity for all, 
That earthly paralldi to Love Eternal, 
Bland antiseptic in the house of Life.*' 

The last passage we shall quote describes a 
journey of Melchior in pursuit of Bianca» 
who is beHeved to be dead : 

" The fishers loitered on the bank to wondpr, 
So haggard-lone his grief ; so wild his question, 
Had any seen his dead P He bribed their zeal— 
The finny silver in their bursting nets 
Would not repay so full as that sad find. 
But none had seen it. Cowered back a child 
Behind its mother, lest perchance 'twould see 
The lady lifeless in her yellow hair 
Float by below, or that blenched man might 

call, 
An awesome voice might chill it to the heart. 
By night, on either side he scanned the shore, 
As if he hoped to see her lovely wraith 
Flit with the boat, or on a crag erect, 
Guide him with sloping arm to that he sought 
Until the dawn rose in bleak vacancy. 
And on the yoUow flood that swept and swirled 
Nothing but he— chilled, famished, and alone. 
Then home came Melchior^— the hope, the duty 
Which buoyed him, fell awav, and rudderless 
Brifted the foundering vessel of his life." 

I presume that it would be right to describe 
the ethical purpose of the poem as a protest 
ag^imst materialism and a plea for the higher 
spirituality within the trammels of the flesh. 
Not for this or for any other purpose, ethical 
or literary, shall I as an individual reader 
value the poem ; but as a study of still life 
that is full of charm and suggestion, of pathos 
and humour, of nobility and healthy cheer I 
shall class Melchior in my memory among 
books in another art like .Detnetri Roudine and 
Two Little Wooden Shoee — all unlike and all 
very good. T. Hall Cahtb. 
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ITie Cyehdet; or, Life among the Insular 
Greeks. By J. Theodore Bent. (Long- 
mans.) 

Ms. Bknt's book deserves all success, for it is 
the result of researches pursued in the most 
laudable manner. When an educated man 
selects for his field of observation an interest- 
ing and little-explored area of country, and, 
after learning the language, spends a consider- 
able part of two winters there, living among 
all classes of the people so as to familiarise 
himself with the details of their life, and to 
become intimately acquainted with their ideas 
and modes of thought, he deserves the title of 
an enthusiastic investigator. Any one who 
reads this book can see that the discomforts 
which the author — and his wife, who accom- 
panied him — ^had to undergo, though they are 
comparatively little dwelt on, were often very 
severe. Dirt, vermin, stifling rooms, closets 
to sleep in, and nauseous food, were sufiiciently 
discouraging conditions of life, but damp was 
even a more formidable enemy. It required 
some courage to face an abode of which it 
could be said, ** A damper house I never saw 
in all my life ; all our clothes were wet, and 
dew stood on our boots in the morning." 
And the instance here given was by no means 
a solitary one. Mr. Bent has not only done 
this, but he has shown himself admirably 
qualified for the task which he undertook, 
owing to his remarkable powers of observation, 
the careful preparation which enabled him to 
know beforehand the principal points which 
called for inquiry, his extensive knowledge 
of cognate subjects which might serve for 
illustration, and his tact and perseverance in 
winning the confidence of the people among 
whom he was thrown. His minute observa- 
tion leads him to notice numerous details 
which give reality to his narrative. Thus, to 
take one instance out of a hundred, in de- 
scribing the house of a potter at Siphnos (the 
Siphniotes are famed throughout Greece both 
for this art and for that of cookery), he 
describes the bed as 

'* formed by some boards fixed into the wall on 
two sides, and supported at the outer angle by 
the rough trunk of a tree, with one branch left 
as a step to help you climb the four feet that 
it was raised from the ground. Some hard 
woollen sheets and a hairy rug or * chlamys ' 
of homespun material formed all the covering 
for these boards." 

He adds that the potter and his wife had just 
risen from this bed, and they insisted that he 
and his companion should mount on to it. 
** The^ would take no refusal, poor hospitable 
old things, so we passed the remainder of the 
night there as best we could." Mr. Bent is an 
adept at teUing a story ; indeed, the history of 
Zeppo— animaginative and superstitious fisher- 
man of Antiparos, who was once carried off by 
Naxiote pirates, if so dignified a name may 
be given to professional goat-stealers, and, 
after various adventures, was left on a desert 
island, where he became delirious before he 
was rescued — ^would make the fortune of a 
novel-writer. Zeppo's intervals of agitation 
and cigarette-smoking during the recital of 
this caused the author to remark that he '' had 
all the cunning of a periodical about him, 
which doles out its stories in instalments 
by the month, and leaves its readers in sus- 
pense." We are bound to add that he himself 
possesses the same ingenuity in a remarkable 



degree. Of humour, also, he has no lack, as 
witness the following : 

" They brought out of their houses everything 
they had in the way of embroidery or treasmes 
to show us, and, among other thinn, they 
brought us the remnants of a curious old 
costume, called the «co\^/3ia, consisting of two 
rows of knitted string, which was stiS enoueh 
to stick out at least half a yard behind the 
wearer ; and it was worn by tSl the women of 
Engarrais, the priest told us, when he was 
a boy, underneath their dresses, to make them 
stand out behind. He was much amused wheD 
told that fashionable English ladies wear tbe 
same things nowadays, and call them ' hustles.' 
* I had thought,' was his sage reply, *■ that the 
English were more civilised than we are, and 
yet our women have abandoned these ioohski 
things these twenty years.' " 

The name Cyclades signified in ancient 
times the islands which lie around the sacitd 
isle of Delos ; but Mr. Bent has included in 
his narrative most of the outlying islands 
which were called Sporades, such as Melos, 
los, and Amorgos ; in fact, he has descrihed 
all those that occupy the central portion of 
the Aegean. His account of them is by far 
the fullest that has yet been given, though 
those of Toumefort, the French botanist, who 
travelled there in 1700, and of Boss, the 
Oerman scholar, in the middle of the present 
century, are of great value. The islands in 
themselves are an attractive study from the 
varied points of interest which they present: 
the beauty of their forms, the peculiarity and 
remoteness of their position, their history and 
antiquities, and numerous other featuresi 
besides the people themselves, whose life was 
the author's chief object of rtudy. l^^one of 
these have been neglected in this volnme. 
Among curious places it would not be easj 
to find anything more etriking than the rock- 
hewn villages of Santorin, which, as ther 
occupy the sides of deep gullies, are haidlr 
discoverable until you are in the midst oi 
them; or the convent in Amorgos, which 
overhangs the sea at a great height on the 
face of the cliffs ; or the grotto of Antiparos, 
or the still more famous quarries of Paros, 
which are once more being worked at a 
considerable depth undergrotmd. The pre- 
historic period is represented in the primeTai 
habitations which have been excavated in the 
tufa of Santorin and Therasia. As regards 
historic times, the classical period natorallT 
takes precedence in point of interest, but 
later periods are also noticed. Of the in- 
fluence of the Latin occupation subsequent to 
the Fourth Crusade, we find canons traces, in 
addition to a number of ruined buildings. 1& 
Siphnos various Western words have made 
their way into the dialect, and a convent 
there is called Moyfcov, in consequence of the 
founder, when reproached lor the amount w 
money he had spent upon it, having replied 
in French, " J'ai fait mon goiit." In a 8ong 
Which is sung to accompany oertain wedding 
ceremonies in Santorin, the passage occurs : 

*^ The bride is Venice, and her swain 
Is like that city on the nudB." 

In Andres a property is called ^covSo, Italian 
feudo. Eecent history, again, is well illu^*- 
trated in the writer's account of the founda- 
tion of the town of HermoupoHs, in Syra* 
which is now a great commercial centre, with 
most of the prosaic elements which gather 
round such places; but the story oi it» 
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establishment is truly romantic, as it took its 

rise in the tragedy of the massacres in Chios 

in 1821, when the refugees from that island 

fixed their abode there. Even natural history 

finds some incidental notice. Though we 

know from the Odyuey that seals were 

familiar to the Greeks, and the name Phocaea 

and the figure of a seal on its coins testify to 

the same thing, yet it will still be a surprise 

to some persons to hear of seals snorting and 

dashing past a boat which had penetrated into 

a deep cave on the seashore. Mr. Bent also 

heard of, though he did not see, the rare ibex 

which is found on the desert island of Anti- 

melos. This is the same which exists in the 

high mountains of Crete, and is only found, 

besides these two places, in some of the small 

islands which run o£E from the extrendty of 

Pelion. 

To turn, howeyer, to that which is the 
chief subject of the book — the life of the 
insular Greeks. Under this head come cus- 
toms, games, dresses, ceremonies — whether 
religious or 8eoular---superstition8, charms 
and incantations, legends, stories, proverbs, 
and riddles ; and the value of Mr. Bent's 
account of these is greatly enhanced by the 
maimer in which they are introduced. When 
ve study collections of superstitions, for in- 
stance, however groat their scientific value 
may be, the beliefs of the people seem to be 
presented to us in a cut-and-dried state, and 
from time to time we aro inclined to rogard 
tbem as occasional phenomena, and in some 
cstfes only survivals. But in a book like the 
present, where they occur in the ordinary 
coarse of the narrative, we make the acquaint- 
ance of those who believe in them in the 
midst of their habitual surroundings, and 
learn not only the intense reality of such 
beliefs, but also how large a part of the 
ideas of the Greeks they form. It is 
of course impossible in a roview to do 
more than touch on some of these points. 
The mythology of Modem Greece is so 
▼ell known in its main featuros through 
the works of Wachsmuth, Bemhard Schmidt, 
and Polites, that Mr. Bent has not groatly 
added to our information about it. Charon, 
the god of death, the I^ereids or nymphs, 
osaally malevolent in their disposition, and 
the LcuQua, or spirit of the storm, are hero, as 
elsewhere, the principal figures; but the 
stories which the people relate about them aro 
deeply impressive. At the warm springs in 
Kythnos the peasants affirm '^that Clutron 
has his garden below them, where he 
plants young men and women and small 
children instead of flowers." At the cere- 
numies which followed the birth of a child 
in Sikinos the door was kept carefully shut, 
>nd no one was allowed to go in or out, lest 
the Nereids should get possession of it. 
^en wreaths of spray gather into small 
waterspouts in the basin of Santorin, the 
i^ilore say, '' The Lamia of the sea is travel- 
og." Genii also (aroixcui) are common, 
vid a kind of satyrs, whom Mr. Bent heard 
of in Naxos and Pares ; these latter he calls 
^^alkagari, though elsewhere they are gener- 
^y known as Ealikantsari. The Yampire 
^} Vourkolakas superstition everywhere exer- 
cises a ghastly influence on the minds of the 
P^le, and many are the stories of the bodies 
^ those who have thus become night- 
Ymdarersy refusing to decompose in their 



graves. To give one instance out of many 
strange customs. In Kimolos, when a house 
is built, a goat or a bird is killed, and a cross 
made with the blood on the foundation stone ; 
and in other places, on launching a vessel, the 
same ceromony is performed, which thus 
corresponds to the traditional bottle of wine 
in English dockyards ; but in Santorin this is 
followed by a much moro serious observance, 
for '' the captain jumps ofl the bows into the 
sea with all his clothes on." Some of the 
charms used as romedies for diseases aro of 
the most grotesque description. In Sikinos 
a species of ophthalmia, called bird-bUndness, 
is cured by taking the heart of a black lamb 
and throwing it raw to a black cock, and 
when he has pecked at it three times, it is 
cooked and given to the patient to eat. The 
following is a receipt for a love charm in 
Amorgos : '' Get an animal, a mule or a goat, 
even a dog will do if you can get nothing 
better, open its mouth, and make it bleed 
some drops into your frying-pan. Cook the 
dinner in this without blowing the fire, and 
see that the man to be won eats of this dish." 
In order to study carofully the religious 
ceremonies of the islanders our author timed 
his visits to diflerent places so as to be 
present on special occasions. In this way 
he witnessed the extraordinary observances 
connected with the sacred pictures at 
Amorgos. These take place at Easter time, 
and seem quite to overshadow the festival. 
He also saw, and has described with much 
interesting detail, the great pilgrimage of 
Modem Greece — ^the festival at the shrine of 
the Madonna at Tenos. But the object of 
his visit to Mykonos was the most remarkable 
of all. Throughout the Aegean this island 
is famous for its dirge singers, who extem- 
porise lamentations over the dead. This 
custom is observed in many parts of Greece, 
but nowhere else in such perfection. He 
teUs us, with something like an expression of 
self-reproach, that he landed there with the 
intention of remaining until somebody had 
died; and this purpose he felt considerable 
delicacy in revealing to his entertainers ; but 
as soon as it was discovered that he was 
interested in the ceremonies of which their 
island was justly proud, they altogether re- 
assured him on this point. The opportunity 
presented itself, and it was one worth waiting 
for. Such a scene has been powerfully 
described by Fauriel in the Introduction to 
his Chants populaire$ de la Orkce\ but the 
wonderful vividness of Mr. Bent's account of 
the entire proceeding renders his story even 
more impressive. It must be read entire in 
order to be appreciated. 

We have left ourselves but little space in 
which to speak of another subject with which 
Mr. Bent's book deals — ^that of Hellenic 
arohaeology; but this we regret the less, 
because that is not his strongest point. We 
do not mean to say that it does not contain 
much valuable information in this respect, 
for the author devoted much time and trouble 
to such investigations, and has carefully 
recorded the results. He has also an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the classics, and is 
ready in applying his recollections of them. 
But his notices^ especially of inscriptions, 
often fail ug .^ the point where exactness is 
most neede(] ^^A. his references are extremely 
"^r^^e. 3?o'xjj^ huugrj enquirer it is tan- 



tjalising to be put oft with indefinite citations 
of " Athenaeus" or "Lucian." To this we 
must add that Mr. Bent's scholarship is 
evidently untrustworthy. We have before us 
a long list of mistakes, which it would be a 
thankless task to introduce here. His in- 
accuracy in proper names is extraordinary, 
and this applies to mediaeval and modem as 
well as ancient ones ; and when he ventures 
on etymologies, they aro usually bad. Even 
his Modem Greek, whero we have the 
opportunity of judging of it, is liable to be 
incorrect, as when he translates yeoXos 
(fluytaXds) by "the sea" (p. 496). But this 
does not much detract from the usefulness of 
the book as a unique description of the life 
and ideas of a people, which renders it a very 
storehouse of mcts for the student of customs 
and myths. And in this respect its value 
will be permanent. Other toivellers may 
follow in Mr. Bent's footsteps, and fill up 
what is wanting in his arohaeological in- 
formation; but in a few years' time, if any 
traveller be found so enduring as to attempt 
once more the task which he has so w^ 
performed, it is highly probable that a great 
part of these interesting customs and ideas will 
have disappeared. We hope so; for super- 
stitions, however attractive to the carious, 
are as closely associated with mental degrada- 
tion as picturesqueness in buildings is with 
dirt and imhealthiness. Anyhow, we have 
Mr. Bent's own testimony tiiat the higher 
Greek clergy have set their faces siemly 
against them, and that reforming Demarchs 
are beginning to eradicate them. 

H. E. TozKB. 



Harrow School and its Surroundings. By 
Percy M. Thomton. (W. H. Allen.) 

This is a big book, containing some four 
hundred and eighty pages, but its interest is 
hardly commensurate with its size. The 
writer shows much industry and some enthu- 
siasm, but the reader is not likely to share 
the latter feeling if he toils through the 
results of the former. Yet Harrow School, 
its memories and associations, ought to form 
an attractive subject, and if it has not proved 
so in Mr. Thornton's hands the author must 
in some degree be in fault. The fact is he is 
often tedious and given to employ far more 
words to express his meaning than best serve 
that purpose. Who cares to know that 
" Custos recounts how Dr. Longley promptly 
forgave him for accidentally bespattering the 
preceptorial person with mud, which in a 
scuffle with a young Harrovian had been 
thrown on the magisterial toga " ? or, if these 
aro memories worth rocaliing, could not Mr. 
Thomton give them in simpler and fewer 
words ? Thero is roally a great deal of valu- 
able information scattered over the diffuse 
pages of the book, and in the Appendices not 
a few important evidences, but the general 
character of the work is marred by its mode 
of execution. 

The history of Harrow School as an educa* 
tional institution is not a very long one ; for, 
though it was founded by John Lyon in 1671, 
it made no mark during the first century of 
its existence. The endowment was too sn^all 
to provide a suitable salary for a master of 
any special attainments, and thero were no 
advantages in the shape of* scholarships and 
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ezhibitioiui to induce "foreigners" to resort 
to it. Looking through Prof. Mayor's List, we 
do not find the admission of a single Harrow 
boy into St. John's, Cambridge, from 1629 to 
1665 ; and this fact, combined with others, 
leads one to conclude that until the close 
of the seventeenth century Harrow was 
nothing more than a local grammar school of 
small reputation. Its rise to the high position 
which it now occupies has not been per 
saltum (for, like all schools, Hwrow has had 
periods of comparatiye depression), but we 
may fairly say that it emerged from obscurity 
during the mastership of Thomas Brian (1691- 
1731) and within five-and-twenty years 
attained to something like distinction. In 
numbers, indeed, it was far below Eton, and 
Dr. Thackeray, whom the late head master 
called the school's "second founder," never 
brought them above 140 — ^the limit reached 
by Mr. Brian. Among them, howeveri were 
included in 1752 the Duke of Grordon, Lord 
Downe, and other aristocratic youths, and 
scholarship was well represented by Samuel 
Parr, Warburton Lytton, and Sir William 
Jones. Dr. Thackeray resigned the head 
mastership in 1760, and died very soon after- 
wards ; but his successor, Dr. B.obert Sumner, 
fully sustain^ the high reputation which 
Hanx>w had then acquirod, and at his prema- 
ture death, in 1771, the school stood in the 
forefront of popular favour. The trustees 
made choice of an Etonian, Dr. Benjamin 
Heath, to fill Dr. Sumner's place. The boys, 
on the other hand, were determined to have 
no other master than Dr. Parr, whose classical 
knowledge was well known to them by reason 
of his having acted for some years as head 
master's assistant. The contention was a hot 
one. The senior scholars protested in strong 
terms, and some of the more lawless resorted 
to acts of violence. Of course, Dr. Heath 
was elected, and the only result was that Parr 
withdrew from Harrow to Stanmore, taking 
with him more than forty of the older boys. 
The school, however, quickly recovered from 
this misfortune, and three years after Dr. 
Heath's appointment its numbers rose to 205. 
Then followed what Mr. Thornton caUs " the 
halcyon days of Harrow " — ^the period of Dr. 
Joseph Drury's mastership, when Byron and 
Peel, and Althorp and Perceval, were but 
the most illustrious names upon a long and 
brilliant roll of famous scholars. Byron's 
attachment to his school is well-known. A 
part of the time passed there was, he says, 
the happiest of his life, and yet he admits 
that he was an unpopular boy. Mr. Thornton 
gives some anecdotes of Byron in connexion 
with Harrow which are worth recording, and 
gravely cites the following epitaph written by 
the poet at the age of thirteen, upon the death 
of the ''tuck "-shop keeper, as ''a sure 
evidence that he was a believer in the truths 
of ChriBtianity " : 

" A time shall come when all green trees shal? fall. 
And Isaac Greentree rise above them all." 

We cannot trace the progress of the school 
under its successive masters — Drs. George 
Butler, Charles Longley, Christopher Words- 
worth and C. J. Yauglum, but their respective 
careers would almost suggest that an un- 
successful schoolmaster is likely to make a 
good bishop. Under Wordsworth (the late 
Bishop of lancoin) the numbers fell to seventy, 
but in less than three years Dr. Yaughan 



raised them to 313, and they now exceed five 
hundred. Perhaps no school has in the past 
century produced more men of mark than 
Harrow, and one can but regret that the 
absence of any old school records prevents us 
from knowing more about the condition and 
character of its earlier scholars. 

Mr. Thornton devotes an entertaining 
chapter to Harrow cricket, and does well to 
preserve the memory of those who in past 
days have successfully handled the willow. 
** Bob Grimston," by the way, was never in 
the Harrow eleven, though the life and soul 
of Harrow cricket. The brothers Lang, Ark- 
wright, Ponsonby, Webbe and Hadow are not 
wholly forgotten; but, after all, cricketing 
fame is fugitivfy as the following anecdote 
shows: 

'*F. C. Cobden . • . pulled the University 
match out of the fire for Cambridge, earning a 
renown which will not fade. ... A small 
Harrow boy, talking of F. C. Cobden, was 
asked by his parents what relationship his hero 
claimed to tiie great Cobden. The lad in- 
dignantly replied, < He is the great Cobden." 

As such, no doubt he should have a place in 
Mr. LesHe Stephen's Dictionary, which ought 
not to ignore the eminence in athletics that is 
honoured by the nation. 

Chables J. KoBiirsoN. 



The Complete Story of the Transvaal from the 
*^ Great Trek " to the Convention of London. 
By John Nixon. (Sampson Low.) 

This is a very fair and readable history of the 
Transvaal by a gentleman who, in a former 
work — Among the JBoere (the result of a tour 
undertaken in the years 1877 and 1878) — 
gave an account of the Transvaal and the 
Boers as he found them during the period of 
the annnexation. Mr. !Nixon returned to 
South Africa at the end of 1879, and arrived 
at Pretoria just in time to be shut in by the 
600 Boers who, for three months, kept 2,000 
fighting men imprisoned. During the siege 
he held a commission in the commissariat. 
After peace was declared he was elected a 
member of the Loyalists' Committee, and 
attended the sittings, at Newcastle in Natal, 
of the Boyal Commission appointed to pre- 
pare the convention with the Boers. He then 
returned to England, and assisted the deputa- 
tion which was sent home by the loyalists to 
represent their case to the Government with 
his pen and otherwise. He is now in South 
Africa again. It is not unnatural that he 
should desire to chronicle the events in which 
he has taken a part, and he is in many ways 
well qualified for the task. It is true that 
almost all he now tells has been already told 
by Mr. Thomas Fortescue Carter in his ^ 
Narrative of the Boer War : its Causes and 
Results. But possibly thi^t work may be now 
out of print or difficult of access, and Mr. 
Nixon's volume is in better type, and in some 
respects more readable than Mr. Carter's. 
Mr. Nixon's title is somewhat of a snare to 
him, for his desire for eompleteneee leads him 
to repeat at length the history of the annexa- 
tion, to which he devotes one quarter of his 
work, and about which neither he nor anyone 
else can have anything new to tell. 

Mr. Nixon very much agrees with Mr. 
Carter as to the causes of the war — the 
neglect of all the promises made to the Boers 
at the time of the annexation, the despotic 



bearing of Sir 0\^en Lanyon, and chiefly the 
Midlothian speeches. Of the war itself— 
undertaken with levity, conducted with in- 
capacity, and concluded with ignominy— tfr. 
Nixon's account does not come up to Mr. 
Carter's ; but he is equally unsparing in 
exposing our blunders ; indeed, he tella as 
that a fnendly critic objects that he is unduly 
severe. We wish we could agree with that 
critic ; but, with the exception of the defence 
of Standerix>n by Major Montague, of Pot- 
chefstrom by Col. Winslow, and of Leydeo- 
burg by Lieut. Long, there is no part o/ the 
war we can look back upon otherwise than 
with regret. 

There are probably in our history iew 
passages more degrading than the ahandoa- 
ment of the loyal whites and of the whole 
body of natives after the war. This painhl 
subject is treated of at length by the author, 
and is certainly the most valuable part of hu 
book. He says : 

**A11 over the country, with the exception of 
the few isolated Kaffirs who helped the Boen 
to invest Wakkerstroom, the natives were hostile 
to the Dutuh. They begg^ to be allowed to 
help the English, and they were with difficolty 
restrained. Mr. Henrique Shepstone, the Bea«- 
taty for native affiurs, told me at the begmning 
of the outbreak that there was not a single 
important chief who had not sent to him to 
offer assistance. ' If I were only to lift my 
little finffer/ he said, * the Boers could not hold 
the fiela for a couple of days. Almost eyeiy 
native would be iu arms, and by sheer weight 
of numbers they would overpower the Boen.' 
In the west, Bcalefeug^ and Gapani, the two 
chiefs of the Bahumtse, oolleoted ammiinition. 
Montsime gathered together a force of three 
thousand men to go to the relief of Potchef- 
stroom, but the Government would not per- 
mit him. Mankaroane sheltered the English 
refugees, and protected them from the Boen." 

Everywhere the chiefs were loyal. They i«« 
said by Sir Morrison Barlow to be British to 
a man. Mapoch actually took the field, ai^ 
was only stopped by a British official. And 
how was their fidelity repaid? Mr. ^ixon 
does not go too far in writing that there is no 
part of recent English history so black tf 
our desertion of the Transvaal natives. The 
Kaffirs are now abandoned to the vengeonee 
of the Boers, and the provisions of the con- 
vention turn out to be mere subterfuges 
Ikalefeug has lost his cattle; Mankaioane, 
the protector of English fugitives, and Mont* 
sime have lost most of their territory, 9m( 
Mapoch has not only been deprived of lanii' 
and people, but is under sentence of death 
When Sir Hercules Robinson announced ti 
the natives that they were to be handed hftcl 
to their former rulers, they refused to belieTi 
it The loyal whites were simply mined, am 
many so reduced that they oould not fio* 
means to move their families out of th 
territory of the republic. Painful as thefl 
things are, it is wholesome to be reminded o 
them, and Mr. Nixon has done good serno 
in bringing them back to our recollection. 

WlLLULM WlCKHAK. 



The Philosophy of the Unamecious. By E. Vol 
BLartmann. Translated by W. C. Coup 
land. (Triibner.) 

I KLVE here no space to enter into the pessi 
mism of Hartmann, but I think that his leas! 
interesting element^ becauee it seems lackinf 
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in the bitter intensity of personal conviction, 
which you feel tbroughont in Leopardi, Scho- 
penhaner, or that most fascinating poet and 
essayist, James Thomson. And perhaps this 
rather ponderous and prosaic troatise of a 
learned advoeatw diaholi, who by it proposes 
to break the bruised reed and quench the 
imoking £ax, furnishes in itself the antidote 
as well as the bane. When we read the 
passages concerning the genesis of conscious- 
ness, and the ultimate suicide of the Uncon- 
sdous, disgusted at the Jiasco it has made, we 
are indeed tempted to quote Yarro's '* Nihil 
tam absurde dici potest quod non dicatur ab 
aliquo philosophorum."* 

Yet of the highest value are the teleological 
portions of the work — «.y., from the forty-third 
page onward of the first volume. The philo- 
sophical reasoning here is ^ sound as the 
inductive proof is convincing, to all but the 
most case-hardened materialist, that a won- 
derful adaptation of means to ends reigns 
throughout nature. That is traced in detail 
through the instinct of animals (which seems 
rightly defined, ''purposive action without 
consciousness of the purpose ") through reflex 
action, tbe uniform adaptation of structure 
and function to given results, and the repair- 
ing power (or vis tiMdicatrix) in organisms. 
All this is not only cogent in argument, but 
interesting as a romance. The writer well 
shows the absurdity of e<mtrtuting physical 
causation with final causes, or design — as is 
done, 9,g,^ by Herbert Spencer (though Yon 
Hartoiann does not mention him). The 
following sentence should be pondered by 
nzaterialists : — '' Darwinism denies adaptation 
in natco^, not as fact, it is true, but as a prin- 
ciple, and thinks itself able to comprehend 
the fact as result of mindless causidity, as 
if causality were anything more than a logical 
necessity discernible by us only as fact, not 
OQ the side of the iutemal principle, and as if 
the adaptation actually manifested as result at 
the end of a series of events must not have 
been from the very first the prius of these 
adjustments as plan or principle I '' These 
wurds are golden ; there is surely no answer 
to them. What answer is the alleged omni- 
piesence of physical causation to us who 
believe in teleology? Since precisely what 
we believe is that physical causation is satn- 
nted with purpose— is itself idea or purpose 
passing into effect ? And whether an alr^y 
known structure is repeated, or whether a 
modification be made in it according to new 
demands of the e]ivironment (of which the 
writer gives many instances in the depart- 
ments of instinct, vu medicatria, and the 
evolution of species) the same holds good, 
luiat. Yon Hartmann remarks, could not 
grant design in nature because he did not be- 
lieve in the objective reality of time. That is 
true ; but one may agree with Kant as to 
time, yet know that there is an Absolute 
Intuition, which necessarily presents itself to 
Hi as purpose, because we know according to 
the category of time. Thus, again, Yon Hart- 
mann *' doubts not, through the ages," in 
human history, ** one increasing purpose runs, 
ind the thoughts of men are widened with 

. * Dr James Martineau says that be always finds 
It difficult in reading the later Oerman thinkers 
to believe them in serious easiest with their 
■yvtema. I confess I feel this a little sometimes 
u^ nadia^ Hen y on QartBUu^it 



the process of the suns." Indeed, he praises 
in terms than which a theist could use no 
stronger the *' onmiscience and all- wisdom " 
of the — ^Unconscious ! You would take him for 
an optimist till you learned what goal the 
Unconscious, or Ood, proposes to itself in the 
evolution of nature and man — which is the 
final annihilation of all consciousness ! The 
creative will and the directing idea are at 
first mutually enfolded in the bliss of uncon- 
sciousness, till — one does not quite know why 
or how — ^they wake up into activity ; but in 
the inorganic world without consciousness — 
though the writer seems to s&cribe some con- 
smousness even to atoms ; but in the higher 
animals and man it becomes fully developed. 
Then grows manifest the fact that all con- 
sciousness involves pain. And so the intelligent 
creatures gradually lose their illusion that 
existence is a good — ^till they develop a deter- 
mination to annihilate aU conscious will, 
merging again in the '* original bliss [!] of the 
Unconscious." 

How this may be possible the reader must 
find out for himself, if he can, by studying the 
conclusion of this work, where the author dis- 
ports himself among metaphysical abstractions 
abstract enough to frighten a Thomas Aquinas ; 
and these he apparently takes for realities, 
for the very foundations of being, not for 
mere cobwebs of his own concrete speculative 
understanding. £ut how a highly-developed 
will can will to will no more for ever is a 
puzzle indeed ! If it were annihilation by the 
growth of a sort of inanimate torpor, that 
would perhaps be a little more intelligible. 
And then how to prevent the Unconscious 
from committing the same errors all over 
again our philosopher does not clearly ex- 
plain. At all events, did the thing look less 
like a huge joke in doubtful taste, we should 
regard it as almost an insult to assure 
struggling, hoping men that the long, solemn, 
sorrowful world-process is but the necessary 
step towards — ^universal annihilation! Por- 
turiunt monies, indeed ! All to end in such 
a dismal impasse, or bottomless abyss, so abso- 
lute and monstrous a non sequitwr ! 

Three stages of illusion must mankind pass 
through, says Yon Hartmann, before arriving 
at this ultimate disillusion, which is the end. 
Eirst, the belief that happiness is attainable 
by the individual here ; then that it is attain- 
able in a life after death ; lastly that the race 
will attain it, though not the individual. 
These three general fallacies he sets himself 
to disprove. I shall now speak of the second 
alleged '' illusion." And this will lead us to 
connder the general question what conscious 
individuality is. ;Yon Hartmann, while he 
maintains that will and idea (or the intellectual 
element) sleep together in the Unconscious, 
yet appears to make a quite unwarrantable 
divorce between them. Though he admits 
that the will can only will some given *' con- 
tent," or idea (i.^., must will in some intel- 
ligible way), he yet asserts that the idea is 
inactive, and the will unintelligent (p. 59, 
vol. ii., and p. 126-7, vol. iii.). The idea is 
the logical, but the wUl tlxe non-logical, 
and it is the j^on-^^^S^^^ ^^^ t;hat drags the 
idea into nxanifast^ existence, first into the 
material ^qj,] j then into human conscious- 
ness. T^^^M le, though the ordered intel- 
ligible voi»w*^\^e88 is all-wise, the creation, 
tt^P^^agQ ^>|?^poteiitial being iato the actual 



sphere of cosmic evolution and experience, is 
evil, is absurd, the work of the irrational 
will. As with his master Schopenhauer, Will 
in man and Porce in nature are one and the 
same power; but they prefer the common term 
will to the \^Tm force, beca-ise subjective willy 
or energy, is the pole typa whence we derive 
the concept force. We may point out here how- 
perverse it is to admit this, and yet to nullify 
such admission in the next breath by reducing 
the content of the term will to that of the 
inferior term force, which is certainly done 
when the conscious element is arbitrarily 
eliminated from the former. But Hartmann, 
indeed, says that we are not conscious of the 
will itself any more than of our own selves, 
but only of the idea of will and the idea of 
self (pp. 78, 79, vol. ii.). Nothing, as I 
believe, can be more untrue, though meta- 
physicians are fond of this paradox. £ut it 
is equivalent to saying that we can only 
know our knowledge. Knowledge has an 
object other than itself, though we may also 
reflect upon our own knowledge. Now, this 
object may be either external to the knower, 
or may be the knower, the subject knowing. 
We know both our active selves and some 
not-self, however that may be more precisely 
defined. If we know an idea of a thirty it 
is quite evident that we must also know the 
thing of which we have an idea. Granted 
that may be modified by our idiosynoracy, 
this only proves that we know it imperfectly, 
not wholly, certainly does not prove that we 
do not know it at all. Hx hypothesis we do ; 
and as to will, that is only the conscious, 
intelligent, desiring activity of the Ego; 
while idea, intellect, or emotion, is but the 
character of such activity. So that the 
notion of blind irrational will dragging the 
idea into existence is utterly grotesque 
and untenable. The two elements are cor- 
relative, and always go together, though, of 
course, the ** content " or character of voli- 
tion may be either more emotional or more 
rational ; and sensation may be involuntary, 
while it involves implicit volition, or attention. 
It is really an impossible position, though 
the main position of our author, that the idea 
and will can be unconscious anywhere, either 
in the Absolute, or in Nature. It is, indeed, 
a contradiction in terms to speak of ' ' uncon- 
scious intelligence," or "unconscious will." 
We have, of course, and can have, no experi- 
ence of any such thing, and the words intelli- 
gence or will have positively no meaning 
whatsoever after they have been thus evisce- 
rated of their connotation. How should 
there be a designed adaptation of means to 
ends that is not conscious — ».^., aware of what 
it is doing ? How can a will (which is the 
strongest prevailing desire for what is not yet 
realised) be unaware of what is desired, and 
to be realised ? The very significance of the 
terms by which we define the two concepts, 
will and idea, implies consciousness, or wakeful 
awareness. ' ^ Unconscious intelligent activity ' ' 
is unintelligent intelligent activity. I grant 
Yon Hartmann' s distinction between conscious- 
ness and self -consciousness, but that is not to 
the point here. Also, I think that discursive 
consciousness does not cover the ground that 
needs to be covered. There is, there may and 
must be in greater fulness than we can fathom, 
intuitive consciousness. But intuition is quite 
as n^uoh cpnsciouQ ^ discursive reasoning. 
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The portions of this book tliat prove an 
immense intelligent wisdom, active (there- 
fore willing) in nature, are, as I have said, 
admirable, and no less striking is the chapter 
which reveals the same in the progress of 
human history, though this is largely antici- 
pated by Herder, Hegel, and others. That 
so-called civilisation is really a gradual advance 
of human society from early barbarism, the 
author fully grants, and valuable is all what 
he says of the slow idealising of social and 
political relations. But all is tentative, so far 
as the individuals are concerned. They are 
evidently carrying out a vast purpose of which 
they are unconscious. Our heroes, as well as 
the dim common populations, have their own 
aims, and sometimes succeed partially in 
fulfilling them ; but very often they are 
frustrated, and some other end is substituted 
for theirs. Always, however, an ampler and 
more far-reaching goal is attained through 
their instrumentality than they ever dreamed. 
There is, therefore, what Lessing recognised 
as an education of the human race ; there is 
what Bunsen named *' God in History." And 
this fact is analogous to the preservation 
accomplished for the individual and for the 
species by animal instincts, the animal being 
itself certainly unconscious of the purpose to 
be fulfilled, though prompted, doubtless, by 
some immediate desire in the steps which 
it successively takes. Think of the hive- 
labour of bees, the nest-building and migration 
of birds, the child at the breast ! But can 
the superintending intelligence that directs all 
this, that harmonises all these complex and 
successively-introduced means to those remote 
ends, be unconscious ? Must it not rather be 
supremely conscious? The unforeseen, but 
apt, pregnant, sublime, or beautiful inspira- 
tions of genius, the happy hypothesis of dis- 
covery, hesh suggestions of invention, prac- 
tical judgment of women, can they be from the 
unconscious ? Undoubtedly all our thoughts 
and intentions arise from a dark abyss, that 
is, apparentk/j and, relatively to our present 
momentary life, unconscious ; but it is surely 
a mistake thus to hypostatise the mere 
appearance. If causality be valid at all, an 
alleged cause must be adequate to produce 
the observed efPect. And, if so, consciousness 
can never spring from unconsciousness. 
For Yon Hartmann does not even condescend 
to notice the fashionable Agnostic or Positive 
craze that there are no efficient causes, only 
uniform successions of phenomena. Phe- 
nomena, sensible appearances, are within us ; 
but who doubts that they indicate also some- 
thing without ? that there is a you, as well 
as an I ? that these sensible appearances have 
an efficient cause? that change involves a 
power to produce it ? that quality involves 
substance, or a qualified? All these are 
necessities of thought, testified to by common 
speech and common experience ; nor oan you 
expel any of the elements thereof. If you 
get deeper, or take a wider view, of course 
these elements may change their aspect, but 
they will still be there, though they may be 
more harmonised in a perfect system of reason. 
Intuition itself cannot eliminate the categories, 
cannot even eliminate time, space, or the so- 
called secondary qualities that are quantified in 
npaee. Else would aU reason and knowledge be 
futile, self-destructive, and self-contradictory. 
To loake disoorsive individual oonsoiousness 



possible, there must be what Kant terms 
" unity of apperception "; even in the supreme 
and substantial Intuition there must be con- 
scious unity through conscious difference and 
reconciliation of differences. Ko differences, 
and, therefore, no Kosmos, and no conscious 
individuals, could ever emerge from the mere 
abstract metaphysical Ond, which so many 
metaphysicians — Indian, Greek, German, Brah- 
man, and Spinozist-^propose to set up as God ; 
while as for Hartmann's Unconscious with 
implicit differences, yet with no consciousness 
distinguishing (I do not say comparing, for 
that may imply the category of time) and 
integrating them into harmony, it is in itself 
perfectly inconceivable, besides being entirely 
inadequate to produce either the ordered 
Kosmos or conscious individuality ; yet here 
they are; and Philosophy is exactly that 
which professes to account for them. 

Most strange is the story given of the 
genesis of conscious human individuality 
(p. 78, vol. ii.). The Will drags the Idea into 
manifestation in Nature ; then, when the idea 
has arrived at the human brain-etage, it con- 
fronts the will as something which is forced 
on it from' without; and yet the will must 
have been dragging the idea along all the 
time! and the '' stupefaction" of the will at 
this idea, which it has not willed (yet it has 
dragged the idea into matter !), is conscious- 
ness! How a really powerful thinker can 
thus pay himself widi words is a puzzle 
indeed! Why did not the will get thus 
"stupefied" before? and how "stupefied," 
if unconscious ? And why, should this con- 
frontation of mere blind abstractions result in 
" consciousness " ? But, of course, these 
abstractions cannot exist at all out of the 
active mind of some concrete thinker ! And, 
even supposing consciousness were thus ac- 
counted for (!), individuality, or the particular 
unity of apperceptidn integrating thought- 
differences would not — memory, comparison, 
would not. Indeed, a very obvious objection 
to this notion is that the brain, as part of 
the external material world, however closely 
coimected with us, is no possible object except 
in and to the thought of a conscious indi- 
vidual, or many. The meaning of the word 
" brain " is a given assemblage of sensations, 
and concepts of a certain kind, only to be con- 
ceived possible as integrated and differentiated 
in a comparing and remembering conscious- 
ness. But if so, it cannot be, as Hartmann 
supposes, the basis or occasion of human con- 
sciousness, seeing human consciousness, on the 
contrary, is the basis or occasion of it. Yet, 
truly enough, it (like the rest of material 
nature) thrusts itself on us as external, as not 
made up deliberately by us. Therefore, we 
must be content to accept this intuition as 
valid — only why should we thereupon invent 
the inconceivable, not merely barren, but 
obstructive hypothesis, of " dead matter," or 
blind "force " ? What we have before us is 
simply sensations and ideas of a certain kind, 
intuited as not only subjective, but also as ob- 
ject outside us. Why not simply accept that 
deliverance ? These, then, are just the sensa- 
tions and ideas of 9ome other individual, active, 
willing thinker, or many such, and we 
co-operate to form them in our own subjec- 
tivity. Of courpp, however, they may be 
modified by our idio33mcracy, and not be out- 
side us precisely aa tibey are in us. A three- 



dimensional percipient must have his peroep. 
tion modified in the mind of a two-dimenBional 
percipient. At any rate, there is no known or 
comprehensible integrator and differentiator 
except eonseioiuness ; and unless a thing be 
distinguished as this or that, it is nothing at 
all. But we can also conceive of no con. 
sciousness that is not individual. I grant it 
need not be distinctly self-conscious. Bnt it 
must be implicitly self-conscious. If I con. 
template nature, or other persons, I regard 
them necessarily from the point of xievof 
my idiosyncracy ; I mirror them in my own 
focus; and that is true, however objectiTBi 
universal, and unselfregarding may be my 
consciousness, however intuitive. There is 
no such vague undifferentiated consoionaeK 
as the Brahmans and Spinoza imagine pomble; 
that is only an. abstraction of their minds; 
but the concrete universe of things, and per- 
sons could never emerge therefix>m. AH, 
indeed, is one— but one in many, many in 
one, Iv fcot Trai^. The implicit, the potential, 
does not belong to Gk>d (or Absolute Being), as 
SchelHng and Hartmann believe. For else 
the actual, the real would never be possible. 
Aristotle rightly asserts that there is no 
^f/le, no unformed in God. He is aU Spirit, 
Form, no Matter. 

Therefore, I cannot admit that individnals 
are mere passing phenomenal activities of the 
Absolute, only existing in time, not rooted 
and grounded in the Eternal Being. These 
momentary successive manifestations indeed 
disappear, to be self-fulfilled in a different and 
fuller one, but they all essentially remain, and 
the monads or individuals essentially are. 
While body, the self-noianifestation of spirit, 
remains also ; though that may assume many 
diverse forms according to the sphere of life 
entered upon by the spirit. " There is a 
psychical, and there is a spiritual " body ; for, 
as Kant saw, there are as many different 
worlds of "matter" as there are subjective 
or spiritual conditions of the percipient. 

"What then is the " Unconscious " transcen- 
dent Absolute sphere ? Doubtless it is a trans- 
cendent Consciousness,individual, andunlTersal 
— an eternal Harmony of mutually-nouriBlied 
individual consciousness, whence radiates the 
defective time-consciousness of each and all. 
For our future self beloni^ as much to ns as 
our past and present ; and therefore must in 
some sense already he. The ideal Ego 
eternally m, birth and death being ox^^^ 
apparent phenomenal phases of this substantial 
Divine life; but without eternal difference, 
no consciousness, and no love. This, indeed, 
though explicitly denied, is implicitly ad- 
mitted by Hartmann when he endorses 
Schelling's argument that, if you grant (as 
anyone with his eyes open must) a Fate or 
Providence in human a^airs, you can only 
reooncile this with human initiative, or 
"free-will," by the assumption that my will 
in its essential being is identical with Ood's, 
though it may for a moment seem quite 
opposed to it. But then does it not follow 
that my will also is eternal, snbstantiBl 
immortal, no mere phenomenon? or else 
where is the initiative yon are bound to sare 
for me ? 

Hartmann (p. 99, vol. iiL) says : " The inner 
cause of my activity is something non-indi- 
vidual, the only XTnconscions, whidi answers 
just as well to Peter's idea of bis ego^ tf ^^ 
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Paul's idea of his ego." Now you may just 
as well deny causality altogether as postulate 
a cause glanngly irrelevant. A cause is that 
which inevitably produces a given effect — a 
rather than h. But here is a cause with no 
more tendency to produce a than h, indeed 
obTiously impotent to produce either. This 
is to pay oneself with words. 

I never could conceive why the very 
abstract metaphysicians like Spinoza assert 
that real permanent being knows nothing of 
memory or affection. ''The trail of the" 
study, or aloofness from life, is over 
them all. For, if these are not in the 
Absolute, how come they in the Eela- 
tive ? Without memory (implicit, and there- 
fore potentially explicit) not a moment's 
identity or experience is possible — ^there- 
fore no being. And notlung should be 
accidental or unimportant to a philosopher. 
All is absolutely, logically, necessary; all 
(and especially s^ection) serves to mould the 
essential self, or spirit. 

Kow the teachings of biology are very 
instructive on the question of individuality ; 
bat still Hartmann should hardly have gone 
there first to learn about it, because, whatever 
may be the subjectivity of an animal or 
vegetable cell, or polyp, we are not in the 
fecret of it. To us these are object** But 
iioman individuality we know, l^or should 
anyone too naively suppose fwith the physio- 
logicaL school) that the sum of the sensations of 
all the ceils in our organism composes our con- 
<K:ioii£ness9 seeing there is no human sensation 
bat involves the one differentiating and inte- 
grating human Ego behind it. The cell-con- 
K'iousnesses doubtless modify ours, but cannot 
make up ours by mere addition. The Soul, 
as Lc'ibnitz saw, is a Monad. 

True, the spirit is composite, but it is also 

oce, as nothing else can be; or rather, all 

"ther unity is a reflection from this. Hart- 

loaon imagines that the atom, which is a 

convenient hypothesis of ours, may be im- 

morf al, but not we who frame it ! Yet biology, 

vA I said, certainly suggests pregnant analogies. 

The polyp, e.g.^ seems to be a colony of 

uidividuals, and yet one individual; so does 

the human organism. Thus may we not be, 

though individual, also members of a spirit 

hierarchy, that involves and nourishes our 

thought and emotion with its own? For 

' trtainly the Idea of the human organism 

'ietermines the structure and function of the 

subordinate cells that constitute it. How- 

f rer, if you and I are immortal, says Hart- 

.lunn, why not every other monad ? At that 

lon.ttecj^uence I am not frightened, though 

Et'ither am I here concerned with it. But I 

think the main support of pessimism vanishes 

^Ith the doctrine of the unreality and im- 

>*nnanence of the individual. 

In spite of certain Germanisms of idiom, 
Mr. Coupland's translation is very readable 
*-*ieed. • EoDEN Noel. 



FRENCH LITERATURE. 

-'■'Us Modemes de VAngleterre, Par Qabriel 
■'^irrazin. (Paris: Ollendorff.) Although in- 
^4Qoes are not so rare as many suppose of 
rnfnch literoii displaying a thorough know- 
W)^ of English literature, or even some 
l^tfticoliir branch of it, M. Sarrazin's work is 
''^th a surprise and a pleasure. It consists of 
* *«n68 of sketches, mainly critical, but inter- 



spersed with slight biographical notes and 
some very carefully thought out translations of 
Landor, SheUey, Keats, Mrs. Browning, D. G. 
Bossetti and Swinburne. As M. Sarrazin 
points out, at the present moment exotic in- 
filtrations inundate French literature ; and this 
is especially true as regards importations of 
English auuiorcraft. There is just now a rage 
among our neighbours across the Channel for 
English books. This fact being recognised the 
necessity for these infiltrations being derived 
from the best sources is self-evident ; for they 
will not only influence French opinion of 
English literature, but they must, necessarily, 
influence the future of French literature itself* 
As M. Sarrazin intimates, moreover, the litera- 
tures of the . two countries are rapidly 
estabhahing more and more points of resem- 
blance, and faithful translations and truly 
artistic criticism are daily rendering their aims 
similar without in anv way destroying their 
individualities. French readers, in view of 
future probabilities, are, therefore, much 
indebted to M. Sarrazin for having selected the 
truest and best of England's modem poets to 
call their attention to, and Englishmen should 
not feel tmgratefully disposed towards him for 
the impartiality ana truth of his sketches. Of 
course, we are not bound to accept all his 
conclusions, however correct his premises may 
be, but it is not saying too much to aver that 
even Englishmen may gather some new and 
some true ideas from his work.* The correctness 
with which the English in it is printed is 
refreshing after the niunerons errata in our 
language usually found in foreign works 
relating to Englifii subjects. 

Li Romans de Oariti, et Mieirdre du Rendua 
de Moiliens, Edition critique par A. G. van 
Hamel, Professeur de Langue et de Littdrature 
fran^aises ^ la Faculty de Lettresde Groningue. 
In 2 vols. (Paris: Yieweg.) M. van Hamel 
in his preface returns thanks to France for the 
kindness with which she not only admits 
strangers to her public teaching, but allows 
them to publish the results of their studies in 
the series assisted by her Education Department. 
These volimies are, in fact, numbers of the 
Bihliotheque de VEccle dee Hautes Etudesy and 
very gooa examples they are of the effects of 
a kind of patronage of which (except in the 
Rolls series) we have hardly any experience in 
England. The poems of the Renclus (or 
Anchorite) of Moiliens ccui hardly be said to 
rank in interest with the most attractive works 
of French mediaeval literature. As their titles 
sufficiently indicate to those who have some 
knowledge, they are as it were poetical homilies, 
combining theological instruction and moral 
reflection with a few touches of illustration of 
life and manners, a great deal of allegorising, 
and a little miscellaneous erudition. Their 
editor claims no extraordinary rank for them, 
and in this point, as well as in his fashion of 
referring to predecessors and students in the 
same line, he is very agreeably distinguished 
from not a few specialists. But the poems 
(the first of which appears for the first time in 
print, while the second has only appeared 
before in a Programmabhandlung) well deserved 
the honours of a critical edition. The book, 
independently of the literary value of its text, 
is a very admirable example of linguistic study. 
The poems had a great reputation not merely 
in what may be called their day (for the 
Anchorite appears to have been a younger 
contemporary of Becket, whose fate made a 
great impression on him), but for centuries 
afterwards. They are early examples of the 
passion for allegorical moralising which was 
soon literally to devour the literature of Europe. 
For their date (which can hardly be later than 
1200) the st^jj^ft in which they are written — 
a twelve-Ji|> J ootosyllabio with the rhymes 
aab<;^bbabl^l0 reouirkably ingenious, and 



well kept up; while, linguistically speaking, 
they offer interesting specimens of the ugly, 
but important, Picard dialect. Nor is the 
matter unwelcome as helping to illustrate still 
further that mediaeval thought of which many 
people still speak as glibly and as ignorantly 
as the contemporaries of Voltaire, even if their 
glibness and ignorance takes a rather different 
form. Of M. van Hamers editing nothing but 
good need be said. He fulfils the straitest 
rules of modem scholarship in respect of text- 
criticism, philology, and so forth; while we 
are glad to see that (unlike many, and indeed 
most, editors of mediaeval texts who accept 
these conditions) he does not disdain what may 
be called the literary requirements of explana- 
tory criticism. There is evidentiy in him the 
stuff of a real scholar, and of a •'professor of 
language and literature," who does not adopt 
the singular doctrine that no man can know 
the one without being ipso facto ignorant of lie 
other. 

L^Art Poitique de Vauqudin de lu Fresnaye, 
Par Georges Pellissier. (Paris: Gamier.) M. 
Pellissier's edition of the Art PoHique of 
Yauquelin de La Fresnaye — the formal hand- 
book of Pl^iade poetry — needs little more than 
mention and reconunendation. It has a long 
and excellent introduction, extending to more 
than a hundred pages, dealing with all the 
similar treatises before Vauquelin, and giving a 
useful comparison with Maiherbe and Boileau. 
The notes are judicious : and there is a succinct, 
but Bufiicient glossary. The book is plainly 
got up ; but the reader is far less occupied in 
deploring any lack of sumptuousness in its 
app^rance than in wondering when it will be 
possible to find in England a publisher for a 
minor sixteenth or seventeenth century writer, 
properly edited, at the price of half -a- crown a 
volume. 

Qnxmmaire ElSmentaire de la Vieille Langtte 
Frangaise. Par L. Cledat. (Paris : Gamier.) 
The work that has been done in regard to old 
French literature during the last three or four 
decades is very great, and very praiseworthy ; 
but it must have happened to most of the 
few persons who, in England at least, have 
busied themselves with its results to be them- 
selves at a loss, and to be still more at a loss 
when they are appealed to by others, for the 
ordinary tools of the study of language, that is 
to say, grammar and dictionary. M. Cledat*s 
attempt to supply the first of these desiderata 
is, as a matter of course, not completely success- 
ful. It may even be doubted whether a strict 
elementary grammar of a literature extending 
over so long a time, and in such a constant 
state of flux and of local and personal variation, 
is possible. But it is a very meritorious book, 
and a valuable companion to the reading of 
the texts. 

Nouvdles Lettres d'ltalie. Par E. de Laveleye. 
(Paris: Bailli^re.) Although ostensibly con- 
sisting only of "quelques notes inscrites i\ la 
h^te dans mon camet," this short volume con- 
tains the fruits of much acute observation and 
of the vigorous discussions in which the author 
delights. It would be difficult in a few lines 
even to allude to all the various questions of 
interest which the author raises, touches on, 
and dismisses in. 170 pages. He admits that 
his mind is tinged with a certain, so to speak, 
sentimental pessimism. Protesting against the 
confusion of mind which identifies material 
with moral progress, he insists energetically 
that the former, as understood and carried out, 
is no unmixed blessing. The palaces of Yepioe, 
for instance, are blackened by the smoke from 
artificially protected industries, the revenues 
spent on which would be more legitimately 
devoted to the development of agriculture; 
while the soles caught in the Northern seas, 
and now unprocurable on their proper coasts, 
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are, thanks to the St. Qothard tunnel, placed 
on your table at Milan, but with their flavour 
destroyed by the long journey! Economical 
questions, as might be expected, have a pro- 
minent place in these letters. The writer 
laments that Italy, with her financial diffi- 
culties and grievous agricultural distress, should 
neglect such questions in her desire to become 
a " great power.** The most serious burden 
on the agricultural population is, he asserts, 
the crushing taxation ; the widespread misery, 
of which he gives some startling instances, 
leading either to. peaceful (but for the country 
disastrous) emigration or to threatening socialist 
movements, for the people no longer acquiesce 
in misery as being ** Providentiw.** Wages, 
too, are often very low, sometimes almost 
nominal, or doled out scantily in kind. 'In 
these cases, however, as the writer must be 
aware, the ''unjust steward'* plays a promi- 
nent part, and the peasant at all events does 
not starve. On the other hand, it should be 
added, that where a system of fair wages has 
been introduced by enlightened landlords, the 
peasants cease to pilfer and become honest. 
The writer observes with regret that every- 
where on the Continent, from Belgium to Italy, 
proprietors are abandoning the country for the 
town; and he quotes some forcible. words of 
Cavour's on the advantage to all classes of a 
resident gentry. He gives, however, some 
charming pictures of Italian country-house life, 
and is especially struck by the abundance of 
books throughout the house (and not merely 
in the library), '* comme dans les chateaux 
Anglais . . . noble luxe qui explique l*influence 
qu'cxerco encore Taristocratio en Angleterre 
ot en Italic**; and he describes the ladies of 
the house as abounding in practical and kindly 
help to their poorer neighbours in ways which 
most of us are apt to fancy exclusively English. 
There are some subtle notes on differences in 
national tastes, and how far such are dependent 
on differences of race or on political conditions. 
He discusses parliamentary institutions with 
jVIinghetti, coming to the conclusion that the 
democracy, when supreme, should confine itself 
to internal questions, not having the capacity 
of an aristocracy for conducting '*la haute 
politique,** especially as regards foreign affairs. 
And there is, besides, much brilliant chat on 
the many topics of interest— economical, social, 
literary, and artistic—which Italy presents in 
abundance to the cultivated observer. 

La Vie de Richard Cobden, Par John Morley . 
Traduit par Sophie Raffalovich. (Paris : 
Guillaumin.) To us in England the interest of 
this book does not lie in the translation, how- 
ever excellent, of what we prefer te read in the 
original, but in the Introduction which the 
translator has prefixed. Mr. Morley has lately 
been the subject of a good deal of discussion 
from the political point of view. It is therefore 
the more pleasant to read this estimate of his 
position as a man of letters, formed by one 
who combines the impartiality of a foreigner 
with the knowledge of a native. We believe 
that Mdlle. Raffalovich is well known in France 
as a writer on political economy and a champion 
of free trade. This introduction shows that 
she also possesses a keen insight into the recent 
histery of English thought, and a power of 
expressing herself with clearness and vigour 
that seems characteristic of her race. Her 
brother, as some readers of the Academy may 
know, has enlisted himself in the company of 
Ensrlish poets, with Bossetti as his model. 

PsychdLogie der FranzifMchen Literatur, Von 
E. Jbngel. (Wien und Tesuhen: Prochaska.) 
Herr Engel, who published not very long ago 
a short history of French literature possessing 
considerable merit, has followed it up with a 
volume oa the same subject of a slightly 
different kind. It appears in the SaloQ- 



Bibliothek of Herr Prochaska, a collection very 
neatly got-up and printed in types which bear 
to the ordinary German letter something of the 
relation of caracteres de civilitS, They are pretty 
to look at generally ; but we regret to say that 
they are by no means less trying to the eyes, as 
far as reading is concerned, than the usual 
variety. Herr Engel*s essays are written with 
verve and knowledge ; but his critical and com- 
parative estimates are, as in his former book, 
ratiier singular. Thus, when he is trying to 
show that nobody ** loves '* any French author 
except Moliere (a theory which we are perhaps 
incapacitated from judging by the fact that we 
^*love*' at least a dozen others), he adds to 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Comeille, Racine, La 
Fontaine, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Musset, 
and Hugo, whom does the reader think ? 
M. Alphonse Daudet ! And this extraordinary 
want of perspective is paralleled by his devoting 
a whole essay to the merely ephemeral work 
of M. Zola, while Flaubert, whose very worst 
book contains all M. Zola plus genius, has a 
sentence. This kind of treatment may have 
actuality : it is not criticism. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

We have authority to state that the late 
Gen. Gordon's Diaries are in the press, and will 
be published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co. The work will be edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Mr. Egmont Hake, Gen. 
Gordon's cousin, and author of The Story of 
Chinese OordoUy who has free access to family 
papers and memoranda. 

Messrs. Trubneb annoimce a volume by 
Mr. William Blades, containing an accoimt of 
the Httle-known German morality play entitled 
* * Depositio Comuti Typogiaphici," as performed 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The work will contain a rh^hmical translation 
of the German version of 1648, and a literal 
reprint of the original, written in Platt- 
Deutsch by Paul de Wise, and printed in 1621. 
It is stated that out of thirty-nine libraries on 
the Continent only seven have copies of any 
edition of the original work. 

Messrs. MAOiciLLAjr will publish shortly 
two new novels — Stories Retnved, by Mr. Henry 
James ; and Zoroaster ^ by Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford, suggesting in its title the book by which 
the author first became known. 

The Rev. George Edmundsonhas in prepara- 
tion a volume entitled Milton and Vondel, a 
curiosity of literature, in which he endeavours 
to show that Milton was largely indebted in the 
composition of his '* Paradise Lost *' to various 
poems of his Duteh contemporary, loost van 
den Vondel ; and that *' Samson Agonistes " also 
shows marks of having been suggested by a 
drama by Vondel on the same subject. 

Next week Messrs. Blackwood & Sons will 
publish The Tory Policy of the Marquis of 
Salisbury y by Mr. Philip H. Bagenal. 

The growine importance of the history 
school at Oxford is shown by the foundation of 
historical societies at many of the colleges. 
The most recent of these is at Lincoln, which 
was opened with a paper by Mr. W. W. Fowler 
on ** The Progress of Historical Study during 
the Past Century in Oxford.'* The same college 
has also formed an essay society, called by the 
name of the late Rector. 

Messrs. Kegak Paul, Trench & Co. are 
about to publish under the title Knowledge and 
Reality, a volume of logical studies by Mr. B. 
Bosanquet, dealing mainly with questions 
raised in Mr. F. H. Bradley*s Principles of 
Logic, 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish in a few 
days Our Colonies and India : ^JSLaw we got 



them, and why we keep them, by Prof. Cyril 
Ransome. 

Mr, Oswald Crawfued, author of Tk 
World we Live In, has in the press a new noyel, 
entitled A Woman's Reputation, which will 
be shortly published by Messrs. Chapimui & 
Hall. 

A narrative of a walking tour in the 
Landes by Mr. Edward Barker, author of 
Through Auvergne on Foot, will be commenoed 
in the June number of MacmiUan's Magaxiw, 

Mr. Bertram Dobell, of 62 Qoeeo's 
Crescent, Haverstook Hill, proposes to ime 
early in May a facsimile reprint of the ongjnti 
edition of Shelley's *' Alastor," being ^M 
volume of a series of reprints of the oiiguud 
editions of Shelley's writings. They w£ be 
reprinted in their orifi;inal n)rm, with all the 
peculiarities of their first appearance in uinl 
reproduced as exactly as possible. The book 
wul be printed by Messrs. Whittingham, oi 
the Chiswiok Press, and will be bound in the 
old-fashioned boards, and issued with uncut 
edges. The issue will be restricted to ^ 
copies on ordinary paper, fifty copies on What- 
man's hand-made paper, and four copies on 
vellum. 

Mr. Dobell also intends to publish about 
September next a Catalogue of a CoUedion oj 
Books and Pamphlets printed for Private CinH' 
laiion. He states that his ooUeotion, to which 
he is constantly making additions, alroady 
amounts to upwards of five hundred volumes, 
more than half of which are not mentioned 
in Martin's well-known Catalogue of PriwM^ 
Printed Books, Mr. Dobell's catalogue will 
thus be a useful supplement to Martiu's, while 
to those who are unable to consult that scarce 
and expensive book it may possibly serve in 
some degree as a substitute. 

Ths eighth divisional Toltime of The Eneydo- 
paedic Dictionary, embracing Interlink to Mdy- 
ris, will be published by Messrs. CasseU & Oo. 
at the end of the present month. 

The well-known weekly religious newspaper. 
The Rock, has come into new hands. A new editor 
has been appointed, and the staff of oontributoo 
is also changed. We are informed that "a 
emphatic alteration" has been made in Uie 
style and tone of t^e paper. The first number 
of the new series appeared last week. 

The Scottish Church, a new monthly sixpenny 
magfiizine, claiming especially to defend the 
Church of Scotland and ite interests, will appear 
on May 25. It will aim to be a first-dass 
literary as well as ecdesiaatioal organ. Among 
the contributors will be ^incipal Tulloch, Dr. 
John Cunningham, Prof. Milligan, A.E.H.6., 
E. Herbert Story, " Nether liochaber," John 
Skelton ("Shirley**^, Mrs. OUphant, T. H. 
Stoddart, Eustace Balfour, Bobert Louis Steven- 
son, and Thomas Bayne. Messrs. T. & 7* 
Clark, Edinburgh, publishers to the Church o! 
Scotland, will issue the magazine. 

Under the title of Historic and other DoviM] 
or, the Non-Existence of Napoleon Proved, 
Mr. E. W. Allen has issued a translation of 
M. J. B. P^r^* oelebrated jeu cCeaprU. Thil 
reprint is enriched by an introducnon by Piv 
Ghimett, the assistant keeper of printed bookf 
in the British Museum. 

Messrs. Cassell have published, under tbs 
title of <* Beadable Beaders," a aeries of boob 
for elementary schools, adapted to the latest 
requirements of the Sduoation Department. 
We have received of this series the First and 
Second Infant Readers, and Beading Books for 
Standards I. and II. Messrs. Marcus Ward 
& Co. also send us their First, Second, and Thiri 
Infant Primers, Both sets of books are framfd 
with a view to the sound principle expressed in 
Messrs. GfMsell's prospeotiu, <*th4t olu^dren 
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irast enjoj wlist they read, if the prooess of 
UarDiog is to be pleasant and rapid. So far 
sfc regards the text and the style of printing, 
th3 two series deserve equally high praise, but 
we think the coloured pictures of Messrs. Mar- 
cm Ward's books will make them more attrao- 
tids than their rivals to young children. 

H. Fallieses has just introduced a much 
needed improvement into the management of 
the BibUoth^que Nationale. The Ubrary is 
henceforward to be closed at six, instead of at 
foor as hitiierto, and books may be obtained 
until five instead of at four. Perhaps in time 
the Paris autiborities may see their way to 
imitate the still more liberal regulations of l^e 
Britidi Museum. 

The Bev. H. B. Haweis has been invited by 
the President of the Cornell University at New 
York to preach two special sermons before the 
tmiversity in November. 

Mb. Todhuhteb's dassioal play, " Helena in 
Txoas," which was to have been performed this 
spring, for the benefit of the British School of 
Archaeology at Athens, will not be produced 
until next season. "Mr, B. Luard Selby is 
engaged upon the composition of the choral 
odes and ouier incidental music. 

Messes. F. Wabite & Co. announce a new 
copyright volume by Mr. J. M. Ck>bban to be 
issoed in their ''iJondon library," the first 
Tolnme of which (Miss Mathers's Found Out) 
is now in its seventieth thousand. The title 
viU be Tinted Vapours : a Nemesis. 

The Hiskfria General de Vizcaya, left in MS. 
by Itorriza in 1785, has just appeared in the 
wries entitled ** La Yerdadera Ciencia Espaiiola,'' 
pahHihed at Barcelona. Iturriza belongs to 
tbe pre-scientific age of chroniclers, but in 
spite of his credulity, his work contains docu- 
ments and materials which cannot be found 
e^where. The present issue is edited by P. F. 
?ita, B.J. We regret only that his valuable 
notes and oorreotions of the text are necessarily 
wfew. 



rum oonflavit concordiam, ut facile nosceres ad 
unius nutum duels totam cohortem moveri. Quid 
multa? Praesento vobis egreginm vlrum, MoBis 
amicum onmibus, novae praesertim Melpomenes 
antistitem, novi Loziae (Wagnerumdico) internun- 
tium nobis atque interpretem praeclarlsslmum. 
Itaqae haud ab re erit, Academici, ut quondam 
Spartiatae Lesbium dvem ob artis musicae peritiam 
coronabant, ita vos quoque Terpandro Teutonico 
dvitatem hodie impemii.'' 

The sale of the first part of the library of the 
late Mr. Leonard Hartley, which is announced 
by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson to take place in 
the first two weeks in Jime, is an opportunity 
of extraordinary interest to collectors of topo- 
graphical and antiquarian books. The cata- 
logue of this first Dart of the sale is a hand- 
som^y printed volume of 500 octavo pages, 
and contains 2,475 entries, including the most 
scarce valuable works relating to the topo- 
graphy of every English county, and to that of 
the other divisions of the United !Eingdom. 
The publications of the principal antiquarian 
societies and printing dluDs will also be found 
in the library, together with a number of MS. 
volumes of crenealogical collections made by 
the late Col. Chester. 



prominently into notice by the account which 
Harriet Martineau gave of his having cured 
her, by means of mesmerism, of an illness 
which had been supposed to be hopeless. After 
some years spent in journalism, principally at 
Sheffield, where he was closely associated with 
Ebenezer Elliott and James Montgomery, he 
adopted the cidiing of a homoeopa&ic medical 
practitioner, living for some time at Derby, 
and afterwards in various towns in the northern 
counties. A few years ago he contributed to 
the Manchester Weekly Times a series of papers 
consisting of recollections of eminent persons 
whom he had known, which were afterwards 
collected into a volume. The latter years of his 
life, owing to illness and unfortunate specula- 
tions, were spent in poverty, and a few months 
ago he received a grant of £100 from the Gov- 
ernment. We regret to learn that his widow, 
who is in broken health and has three children 
dependent upon her, is totally improvided for. 
An eifort is being made to raise a fund for the 
benefit of the family. Subscriptions will be 
received by the editors of l^e BlacJ^pool Timea 
and the Blackpool Gazette, 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE LINKS O' GAENOOSTIE. 

Thbt may brag o' St. Andrews, North Berwick, 
and a', 

But gowfers, like fishers, whiles blether a wee ; 
Laddie, gie me the driver and tee me a ba' ; 

There's nocht like the links o* Oamoostle tae me. 

She's awa wi' a dick, what music can be 
Sae sweet as the dick when ye hit the ba' dean? 

What joy like the joy when ye see the ba' flee, 
Like a bird, o'er the bunde, and licht on the 
green? 

Noo tee the ba', laddie, and FU lay her deid, 
Mak her flee o'er the hooso and a bunker or twa ; 

Awa flew the ba', and awa flew the held 
O' the club. Quo' my neebour, *<Nae gowfer 
sud blaw." 



Ox May 1 a committee meeting of the Pipe 
RoU Society was held at the RoUs House, 
Chancery ikne, Mr. W. C. Borlase, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The main object of the 
meeting was the appointment of two auditors, 
and Messrs. Walter 0. Metcalfe and J. H. 
Bonnd were elected. Mr. W. J. Hardy was 
dected to serve on the committee in pface of 
Mr. J. J. Bond, assistant keeper of the Public I 
Becords, deoeaised. The hon. treasurer sub- | 
mitted his accounts, whidi were passed; and 
it was found that, after the issue of the five 
Tolumes comprising the sodety*s publications 
for the years 1883-4 and 1884-5, there would 
<^ main an available balance in hand of about 
£50. Wiik respect to the << ke^ " to the con- 
tractions in the Pipe Bolls, wmch will shorUy 
be in the hands of the subscribers, the opinion 
was expressed that it would prove of very great 
vftlue in elnddating the contents of these 
records. 

Wb quote from the Oxford Magazine the 
following report of the Public Orator's speech 
on presenting Herr Bichter for the degree of 
Mns. Doc. : 

*' Ingenuamm artium cum fere nulla sit ad 

morea emoUiendos efficador quam divina iUa 

ICnsicay haud iniuiia Academia nostra singulaii 

•emper honore eos viros dignos esse censuit, qui in 

hii stndiis laudem fuerint consecuti. lam vero 

vlii vods duloedine, alii mdopoiias ubertate in- 

liguea se fecemnt: Bichterus noster (ita enim 

icfEiagia vestra praedpio) tanquam ex altissimo 

Helioonis vecessn difDdles Musas deduxit, et 

dsdnctas humano generi condliavit. XJtque 

pitestantiflnmus imperator, bellicae artis poritus, 

<>^puM soas flngenooy consodando, disponendo, 

^ictoriam porit, ita Bichterus in certaminibus 

iftQBicia tantam canentium conspirationem, tarn 

Pvfectain fflrfpfPWTPi dth^roedorum, tympanista- 



It's aye this or that,~took my ee aff the ba', 
A twinge o' rheumatioe, a stomach agee, 

The caddie, the dub, or the win' I misca'. 
Or growl, ** Wha can gowf wi' the sun in his ee?" 

My neebour drove wed, and "Noo, Jamie," 
quo' he, 
" This hole should be mine." Quo' I, ** Frien', 
dinna blaw ; 
It's a queer game the gowf." Wi' his deck he 
let fiee. 
But he somehoo or ither hit naething ava. 

When ye play dinna press, or je'U find it In vain ; 

Ye'U heel, tap, or draw, or be a' in the air ; 
For, mind ye, the ba' has a mind o' her ain, 

And she'll no steer a fit if ye dinna play fair. 

When wi' worrf and work I am weary and wae, 
A roun' o' the links maks me cheery and bauld ; 

A roun' o' the links on a fine caller day 
WiU mak ye feel youthfu', though seventy year 
auld. 

I am fond o' the gowf, though I whiles miss the 
ba'; 
But whaur is the man that can aye mak her flee ? 
If a man canna gowf he is nae man at a' ; 
0, there's nocht like the links o' Gaxnoostie 
tae me. 

G. B.M. 



OBITUARY. 

Db. Spenoeb Timothy Hall, well known in 
the northern counties as *' The Sherwood For- 
ester," died at Blackpool on April 26, at the 
age of seventy-two. He was born at Sutton- 
in-Ashfield, in Notting^hamshire, and began life 
as a printer. Some volumes of poems which 
he published attracted, considerable attention, 
and he also b&<^i>^e widely known as a lecturer 
on mesmerj.jj) at a tiioe when that subiect was 
exciting g^^ interest » Hia n^me was brought 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Macmillan^a Magazine for May has an article 
by M. A. W., "French Views on English 
Writers," which is chiefly devoted to the 
criticisms of M. Scherer, who certainly is more 
SngUsh than any other Frenchman of the 
present day. The artide is full of suggestion 
about the mnits of a critic in dealing with any 
fordgn literature. A paper by Mr. BosweU 
Fisher on " Canadian lioyalty " is a contribu- 
tion to the controversy on the question of Im- 
perial Federation. Ftof. Bamsay, writing on 
** Scotch and English Educational Endow- 
ments," criticises with some severity the 
proposals of the Scotch Endowed School Com- 
missioners, who seem to have aimed at satisfy- 
ing local prejudices rather than following any 
prindples of educational reform. Mr. H. Court- 
hope £owen publishes a translation of one of 
the Odi Barhare of Giosu§ Carducd, '* the 
Italian Heine," as he has been called with 
some justice. The translation of his metrical 
lyrics is no easy task, and it is small blame to 
Mr. Bowen that he has only partially suc- 
ceeded. 

The Expositor for May contains, for the his- 
torical student. Prof. Stokes's capital sununary 
of facts relative to the Fayitm manuscripts now 
at Vienna, showing the important results soon 
to be expected; for the theoretic theologian, 
Part ii. of the defence of Prof. Drummond's 
Natural Law, and Part iii. of Mr. Beet on the 
study of systematic theology ; for the exegeti- 
cal student. Dr. Madaren on Col. i. 15-18, and 
Canon Evans on the transflffuration of 1^ 
body, and we may add Dr. Di^oson's sketch of 
Meyer. Dr. Marcus Dods surveys reoent 
English works on the New Testament (wil^ a 
high eulogy upon Mr. Edwards's commentary 
on 1 Corinthians), and *' E." deprecates pladne 
too much confidence in the alleged discovery of 
thePithomof Ex. i. 11. 

The Deutsche Rundschau publishes an address 
by Herr Curtius in honour of the Emperor's 
birthday. The speaker took the curious sub- 
ject of *' Tithes," and traces the &;rowtii of the 
system in andent Greece, oontrastmg the Greek 
ideas on the subject with tiiose of the Israelites. 
Lady Blennerhassett writes an exodlent article 
on *' Projects of Beform in France in ihe Eigh- 
teenth Century." She surveys the efforts for 
social amendment made by eminent men — from 
Bacine to Turgot— and shows that the voice of 
wisdom, though unheard, was neyer ^ent. 
Herr von Gizycki writes on *' Darwinismus und 
Ethik," with a view to popularise the condu- 
sions of modern writers on ^e ethical ^results 
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evolntion. He concludes that the principle of 
« natural selection *' tends to heighten the moral 
consciousness. So far from favouring fatalistic 
optimism, it increases individual responsibility, 
for it shows that if nature selects the fittest, 
the fittest must be there to await selection. 
Evolution enhances the value of moral good- 
ness, for it gives an assurance of its ultimate 
triumph. 

The Rivista Storica Italiana has entered upon 
its second year, and has earned a well-fotmded 
success. Its latest number contains a valuable 
study by Sig. (Hodaon '* Qirolamo Horone and 
Massimiliano Sforza." Of more general in- 
terest is the article by Siff. Malamani on *' The 
Customs of Venice in uie Eighteenth Oen- 
tuiy." The article is founded on a number of 
contemporary satirists, many of whom are now 
forgotten. 



SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATUBE. 

DsiJLOBOix, Eogdiie. li'CEavTe oomplet de, oataloga^ 

et reproduit i>ar A. Robftut, oommentd par E. 

Qhameao. PaiiB: Gliaravay. 76 tr. 
DmiBT, Th. Oiitiqae d'avant-garde. Paris: Ohar- 

pentier. 8 fr. 60 o. 
FiBOHBB, Q. A^ Das Massai-Iiand (Ost-Aequatorial- 

Aiiika). Hamburg: f^rledrlohsen. 6M. 
QTTTT.T.mfAm, F. Navigation int^rienxe: ilvldres et 

oananx. Paris : Baaoiy. 40 fr. 
LuFi, G. Nuovl studl solle antlohe Tenne Plsaiie. 

Turin : Loee oher. s fr. 
BftABO-BiONHiSB. Apr^s le dlvoroe. Puis: Oalmann 

L^vy. 8 fr. 60 0. 
Mouaovn. P. G. II Garpaooio e 11 Tlepolo. Studi 

d'arte venewlana. Milan : Hoepli. 4 L. 
MonsELBT, G. Petlts M^moires litt^raires. Paris: 

Gharpentier. 8 fr. 60 0. 
Pabib, Gaston. La Po^sie da Hoyen Age : lecons et 

iBotui^es. Paris : Haohette. 8 fr. 60 o. 
PHniTPPB, J. Orlgine de rimprimerie ii Paris, d'aprds 

doB documents in^dlta. Parta: Gharavay. 10 fr. 
POBflTzON, J. G. Island. Das Land u« seine Bewohner. 

Wien : Brookhansen. 10 M. 
TONiMi, G. La Goltura letterarta e s dentifica in Bimlnl 

dal sec. XIV. al primordii del XIX. Rimini : 

Daneni. 6 L. 
Wbokbbijk, J. B. Biblioth^ue du oonaeryatoire 

national de musiqae. Gataiogue bibUographiaue. 

Paris: Firmln^DidJt. 12 fr. 



GOBNIL, A. v., et V. Babbs. LesBaot^rieeetlenr rAle 
dans Fanatomie et Thistologie patholofrlques des 
maladies infeottenses. Paris: Aloaa. 96 fr. 

FOL, H. Les miorobes. Basol : Georg. 4 M. 

Haxjbb, H. Das Eozoon Ganadense. Eine mlcro- 
geoloff . Studio. Leipzig : Wigand. 88 M. 

Jabbbb-Bebzoht Ub. die Leistungen der chemiadien 
Technologle m. beeond. Berucksiohtg. der Gewerbe- 
Btatifltik f. das J. 1884. BegrQndet von R. v. 
Wagner, fortgesetzt v. F. l^lischer. 80. Jahrg. 
Leipzig: Wiffiuid. 84 M. 

80HINDLBB, G. F. Ueb. den Begrifl d. Guten a. Nats- 
liohen bei Spinoza. Jena : Neuenhahn. 1 M. 

SzLTBSTBi, O. Sulla egplosione eooentrioa dell' Etna 
awenuta il 82 Manio 1888, e sul contempoxaneo 
Parossismogeodinamioo-erutUvo. Turin :Loe86her. 
90 fr. 

PHILOLOGY, ETG. 

Abibtotklis de arte poetloa liber. Tertlis ouris riBoo^- 
novit et adnotatione critioa auxlt J. Vahlen. Leip- 
zig : HirzeL 6 M. 

Boioz, A. Die Kyklopen, e. histor. VoUc. Spraohlioh 
naohgewleeen. Berlin : Gaertner. 1 M. 

BBUOMANir, E. Zum heutigen Stand der Spraohwis- 
sensohaft. Strassburg : Trabner. 9 M. 60 Pf . 

Gbdoc. J., a. "W. Gedoc. Deuteches Wortertmoh. 
6. Bd. 14. Lfg. Hdnohung^MOndlgkeit. Bearb. y. 
M. Heyne. Leipzig : Hlrzel. 9 M. 

TT-wMptT., H. Qua in ottandls soriptorum et poetarum 
loois anotor libeUl ircpl ^ovs usus sit ratione. 
Berlin : Galvazy. IM.SOPf. 

ICabihi, G. Isorizioni antlohe doUari, pubblioate dal 
Gommend. G. B. De Rossi, eon annotazioni del 
Dr. Enrico Dressel. Turin : Loesdher. 20 L. 

Pazsobbb, a. Zur Eritik u« Gesohiohte d. franso- 
siBchen Rolandsliedes. Berlin: Weidmann. 8M. 

O. Die Ealendertiifel der Pontifloee. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 8 M. 



earlier" in any sense, except that in wbid 
every work is written earlier thsn its date of 
publication ? Bentley's essay, to which thi» 
was an answer, first appeared at the end of the 
second edition of Wotton's Beflediona, publialMd 
in May 1697, and " Boyle on Bentley " inMaich 
1698. Boyle's own words at the iJeginning of 
the Preface seem to show that there was no 
long interyal between the completioiL of ^ 
work and its publication : 

" Soon after Br, BmtUtfa Dissertation came out, I 
was call'd away into Ireland, to attend the Pttlia. 
ment there. The Fublick Business, and my own 
private affairs, detain'd me a great while iu tiut 
Kin^rdom ; else the World should haye had a mocfa 
Earlier account of Him, and his Performance, fm 
tho' He took above two Years to make his LrhbM 
Beflections on Fhalaru ; yet Two MonthB voold 
have been enough to have shown him, that be u 
but a weak Champion in a very ftivoloos Caoae.^' 

G. £. DOBLE. 
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THEOLOGY. 

TiESTAiaorr, das neue, grieotdsch, m. kurzem Oom- 
mentar naoh W. M. L. de Wette. 8.T1. Die Brief e 
u. die Apolcalypse. Halle : Anton. 16 M. 

HISTORY. 

BRAnnKMBXJBa-PBXUBSRN suf der WestkQste v. Afrika 

1681-1721. Verf. vom Grosaen Generalstahe, Abth. 

f . Kriegsgesohiohte. Beriln : Mittler. 2 M. 
BsENTABi, O. Storia di Bassano e del suo texritorio. 

Bassano : Pozxsato. 16 L. 
BxTLLABiuic ordinis FF, Minorom 8. P. Franoisd 

Oapnoinomm. Variis notis elucubratnxn a P. 

Damiani a Manster. Continnationis torn. 3., totius 

operis torn. 10. Innabruok : Warner. 40 M. 
Dbobttx, F. Anne de Montmorency, Grand Maltre et 

Connfitable de France, & la oonr, anx armies et an 

oonsell du roi Franfois l*^ Paris: Pion. 8fr. 
Fabrb d*Envisu, J. Noms locaux tudesques. Paris : 

Thorin. 6 fr. 
GsBDBS, H. Gtesohiehte der Kdnisin Maria Stuart. 

1. Ti. Bis zum Beginn ihrer Gefangenschaft in 

England. Gotha : Perthes. 9 M. 
Gbottbsbt, K. Catalogue des saroophages ohr^tlens de 

Rome q^ ne se trouvent point au muste du Vatioan. 

Paris : Thorin. 8tr. 60 c 
JOTTBXBT, A. Un Mignon de la Oonr de Henri m. 

Louis de Clermont, sienr de Bnsey d'Ambotse, 

gouvemeur d' Anjou. Paris : Lechevalier. 8 fr. 
MiLHATTD, 8i. Principe 9 du droit Internationa] priy6 

flans leur application auz privileges et h3npothdques. 

Paris: Piohon. 6fr. 
MONTLTTC, Ik de. Oorrespondance de Juarez et de 

Montluo, aooompagn^ de nombreuses lettres de 

personnages politiquee relatives & Texp^dition du 

Mexique. Pa^ : Charpentier. 8 fr. 60 c, 
MoNUXBNTA epigraphioa OraooTlensia medii aeyl. 

Studio J. Iiesakowski. Faso.l. Krakau : Friedlein. 

<M. 
PimsT, L.. et G. Mauobas. La vie inthne de Voltaire 
anx Dances et fc Femey, 1764-78. Paris : Oalmann 

L6vy. 7 fr. 60 o. 
ViBOBi, L. Vinoenzo Monti, le lettere e la politioa in 
Italia dal 1760 al 1880. Rome : Forzani. 6 X. 60 o. 

PHYSICAL SOIBNOB AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bastian, a. Der Papua d. dunkeln Inaekeichs im 
Lichte psyc^ologischer Forsohung. Berlin: Wetd« 
mann. 7 M. ^ 

B^ABJO, Ch. La Philosophle ancienne: Histoire 
R^'n^rale de ses systdmes. i'*Partie. Paris lAloan. 
• fr. 

CBLxJbJEinEB, G. Oonoours national de compensation 
de ohronomdtres pour lee temp6raturefe» Basel: 
Georg. isM. 



NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Oxford: Iffay 8,1886. 
Two or three sentences in this artide might, 
I think, be altered with advantage in anomer 
edition. The biographer writes : 

''The attempt of James II. to force his creed 
upon an imwilling university called forth many 
champions of the faith, and among others the able 
young tutor of Christ Church. One of the chiefs 
of the Romanising party at Oxford, Obadiah 
Walker, who had bean thrust by the king into the 
mastership of University College, had written, 
under the pseudonym of Abraham Woodhead, an 
attack upon the Reformation." 

Obadiah Walker was not ''thrust into the 
mastership " by James 11., but was elected by 
the fellows as early as June 22, 1676. Wood 
assures us that, if he had wished, he might hare 
been elected on the previous vacancy in 1665. 
Abraham Woodhead was by no means a 
"pseudonym," but was Obadiah Walker's 
tutor, and a voluminous and able controversialist 
on the Roman Catholic side. There is a long 
l^e of l^itn in the Athencte Oxonienaes, He, and 
not Walker, was the author of the book in 
question, Two Diacounea : The First conr.eming 
the Spirit of Martin Lvther^ and the Original of 
the Reformation; the Secondy concerning the 
Celibacy of the Clergy y printed at Oxford, An, 
1687. The title-page bears the head of King 
Alfred, indicating that the book was printed in 
Obadiah Walker*s lodgings in tTniversity 
College. I possess Dr. Bliss's copy of this 
tzuct, bound up vnth Atterbury*8 repljr. 

After mentioning the latter, the vmter con- 
tinues: 

"Atterbury's next essay at controversy, though 
its contemporary reputation was much higher, was 
in reality very far from being so successful. It 
was a defence of the genuineness of the " Epistles 
of Phalaris " against the great Dr. Bentley, and 
was nominally written by Atterbury's pupil, the 
Hon. Charles Boyle, but in reality by Atterbury 
himself. Though written earlier, it was not pub- 
lished unta 1698." 

The statement with regard to [Atterbury's 
authorship is perhaps too absolute. Atterbury 
himself (quoted in Prof. Jebb's Bentley y p. 60) 
wrote to Boyle : " In writing more than half of 
the book, in reviewing a good part of the rest, 
in transcribing the whole and attending the 
press half a year of my life has X)assed away." 
But bow was " Boyle on Bentley " " written J 



Trinity College, Cambridge : May 8,1986. 

Beaders of the Academy who happen to be 
unacquainted with M. Lager's RecueU dt CuiOe 
populaires Slaves (Paris, 1882) may be inter- 
ested to read an abridgment of a Servian story 
which presents a dose parallel to the plot 0! 
" The Merchant of Venice." The original was 
published in the Croatian review Kdo (1847, 
No. vL, p. 11,«920> ^^^ ^oea not appeartohare 
been reprinted since. It forms the first of 
M. Leger's series of tranalations trnder tk 
title of A Drachm of Tongue, and mns thiu. 
A young man Omer wished to marry the iass 
MeSra, but he had no money. 80 he went to & 
Jew called Isakar and borrowed of him tliirty 
purses on condition that if at the end of seven 
years he could not repay the money the Jew 
should be free to out out a drachm of his 
tongue before the cadL He married, and at 
the end of seven years he had not a stiver, 
much less thirty purses, wherewith to pay the 
Jew. So he went before the cadi in veij 
doleful dumps to have a drachm of his tongae 
cut out. But his clever wife knew all ahoatit, 
though he had never told her a word of bis 
trouble, and before the day of juds^ment cantf 
round £^e had gone to the cadi and made him 
such beautiful presents that he w&s ready to 
grant her whatever she asked. " AUow me," 
she said, "to sit in your place on the benck 
next Friday for an hour." *' On my faith as a 
Turk," said the cadi, " if yon like, you maj 
sit there all day long." When Friday cam?, 
she dressed herself up in the cadi's robes and 
sat on the bench, and when Omer and the Jev 
appeared she smoked in dignified silence for a 
while, and then asked them their business. Tba 
Jew explained the terms of the bond, a&i 
Omer did not deny it. "Well," said the 
pretended cadi to the Jew, " cut away, hut 
mind you don't cut more than a drachm. F 
know that if you cut more or less than the bo 
allows, you will be condemned." So the Je 
thought better of it, and said that he wo 
rather let Omer keep his money and 
ton^pie too. " Fetch the exeoationer," said t 
cadi. He came. "Now," said the cadi to t 
Jew, " cut the drachm of tongue or your h 
shall be cut off." The Jew went down on 
knees and begged and prayed the cadi to I 
him off the bond, and to take thirty purses faC 
himself. " Off vnth his head," said the cadi. 
But Omer interposed, and besought him to 
have mercy on the Jew. So the cadi spared 
the Jew's life, but took from him thirty pnrseeu 
Omer and the Jew thanked the oadi for hisr 
judgment and left the court. Then Meira 
disrobed herself and hastened home, and goV 
there before her husband. When he came in. 
he told her what had happened, i^id how Gfoa 
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and the oadi had sayed him from the Jewt 
*'Suoh a nice oadi he is! '' said he. " Is he 
nicer than me ? ** said his wife, and she showed 
him the thirty parses. Omer wept for joy, and 
from that day he loved his wife three times as 
much as before, and always did what she told 
him. So he grew very rich. J. Q. Fhazeb. 



THE SUBNAME "POYNTZ." 
B4>ti8t Ckdlege, Haverfordwest : ICay 4, 1886. 
In reading in last week's Aoadebiy the 
review of Sir John Maclean's account of the 
Poyntz family, I was interested in the state- 
ment that the common ancestor of the family 
was called Fonoe or Pontius. There are several 
families in this county — ^Pembrokeshire— of the 
name of Poyntz, but in each case with which I 
am acquainted the name is pronounced Punch. 
It is but fair to state that I spell the former 
witiiont being sure how the people themselves 
spell it. About ten miles from this town there 
is a village known as Puncheston. Assuming 
the identity of Poyntz and Punch it is not hard 
to explain the etymology of the name. In 
Welsh Pimcheston is Casmael, a word which 
has no etymological connexion with the English 
name. T. WlTTON Dayies. 



THE lOniTON PBOfESBORSHIP OF ENGLISH 
liAKOUAaE JJW LITERATXmB. 

London : May S, 1885. 

There is a good deal in Dr. Yigf usson's letter 

on this subject ia. the last number of the 

AcADEmr with which I thoroughly agree. The 

letters of Prof. Skeat and myself are no doubt 

somewhat utopian. If we are imreasonable in 

■drocaiing the separation of literature from 

lan^^iage. Dr. Yigfusson himself is still more 

90, for he advocates subdivision of the language 

itself. To show how complete the agreement 

between ns is on this last point, I may be 

allowed to quote the following passage from 

ny Presidential Address to the Philological 

Society for 1878 {Transactuma, p. 418) : 

" It need hardly be said that no one man can 
command the whole field of English philology : it 
is BO vast that division of labour is absolutely 
oecenary. To include the subjects which are 
absoli^ely essential for English philology, we 
leqaire at least four special branches : 

*' 1. Old English [Anglo-Saxon], and com- 
pazative Teutonic philology (general Indo- Ger- 
manic philology). 

" 2. Middle and Modem English languages 
(aiodem dialects, practical phonetics). 

"3. English literature (Middle- age literature 
lenendly, especially French). 

** i. Old French, and comparative Bomance 
philology. 

" The subjects enclosed in parentheses are those 
vhich, although of subordinate importance, are 
ipedaUy connected with the principal ones. 

'* Each spedaUst must, of course, in addition to 
l^ knowledge of his own department, have a 
^^neral knowledge of the results of other studies, 
vhen necessary. Thus, no one can study Middle 
S&^ish properly without a sound knowledge of 
Uld English and Old French, although the Middle 
KngUah epecialist cannot be expected to familiarise 
luuelf with all the details of these languages, 
i»or with the wider comparative investigations by 
vluch those details are tested. Nor can the Old 
KagUah student dispense with the help afforded by 
Middle and even Modem English in many cases, 
while Old French, on the other hand, will be quite 
uacleas to him. 

*' Hie separation of literature from language is 
CMflt important, as experience shows that tiiese 
nibjecta cannot be united in one person without 
'Ae or other of them being practiccmv sacrificed to 
theother. 

*' These four divisions should be put on a 
fooiing of perfect equality: they all offer an 
a ^Thanirtib ie field for work, and they are all 
ftquaUy tauUspensable for the complete study of 



The general reason for separating language 
and literature is that their adequate treatment 
requires totally difierent intellects and sympa- 
thies. The special reason for separatmg 
English language from English literature is the 
physical impossibility of mastering and teach- 
ing both together in their present state. The 
scientific study of literature is quite as dry and 
even more laborious than that of language. 
The question: What shall I do with all these 
unbound German pamphlets? is as vital and 
exasperating to the literary as to the linguistic 
student. Shakspere literature alone is enough 
to crush all but the most elastic natures. 
And now there is a Browning Society. I am 
glad that I am not a literature specialut. 

To dispute whether of the two is the more 
important would be childish: the really 
essential point is to have a dear idea of their 
relation to one another. The main practical 
consideration is, that while it is possible to 
study a language exhaustively without making 
a spedal study of its literature, it is absolutd}' 
impossible to investigate literary problems 
without a minute knowledge of the kmguage : 
the tower of literature can only be raised on 
the fotuidation of language. It is no answer 
to this to point to a popular history of English 
literature, every page of which betrays the 
writer's ignorance of the elements of the 
language. I may add that my own interest in 
the study of English and the Northern 
languages was at first mainly literary, mytho- 
logical and antiquarian; but that sheer 
necessity has f oroed me to concentrate myself 
more and more on purdy linguistic studies. 

I quite agree that if we get a good man it is 
not worth quibbling over iSie tiue of the pro- 
fessorship. But what is a good man ? It is a 
pity Dr. Yigfusson is not more explidt. The 
general opinion seems to be that we shall get a 
man who will add to the social attractions of 
Oxford, and pose as a kind of high priest of 
literary refinement and general culture, -but 
will be otherwise sterile, ndther adding to 
knowledge himself nor training others to do so. 
The daily papers are already lashing themselves 
into sarcastic fury at the rumoured audadty of 
certain specialists in offering themsdves, in the 
teeth of the notorious fact that they read the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and take a i^iorbid 
interest in Aryan roots. 

Dr. Yigfusson has strangdy misunderstood 
me when he represents me as sa3ang that the 
English universities are sunk in doth. Looking 
only at the great work done by the Clarendon 
Press in disseminating a knowledge of English 
through the whole country, and the efforts it is 
makinff on behalf of the new English dictionary, 
it womd be quite imposdble for me to make 
such a statement. What I said amounts simply 
to this — ^that by failing to establish efficient 
teaching in English, our universities have 
** allowed the Germans almost completely to 
annex the philology of English." This I hold 
to be a phun statement of undeniable facts. 
Not only language but literature has been 
annexed : the only reliable history of English 
literature is that of the Germanised Dutchman, 
Ten Brink. It will require the most strenuous 
efforts for Oxford to recover the proud position 
it hdd in English, as weU as classical, philology, 
and literary critidsm, at the beginning of last 
century. The decision whether this effort is to 
be made or not rests with the electors to this 
Merton professorship of ^English. 

Henry Sweet. 



the margin of the metrical psalms^ but some 
similar entries of subsequent incidents and com- 
ments attesting its genuine character. There 
are also extracts from old books and papers, 
made bv the late owner, which show that 
such papers were in existence before, if not up 
to, the year 1847. 

One of these is from the Boman CathoUo 
prayer-book of Marion Squire, with the date 
1634. This was Samud Squire's cousin Mary, 
brought by him from the nunnery at Lougn- 
borough to her mother's house at Thrapstone. 

The psalms sung by the Puritan soldiers with 
such effect and vigour were those of Stemhold 
and Hopkins in the version of our prayer-books. 
Cromwell's ** favorit " psalm, and that of King 
Charles (xxii.), is found with our old hundredth. 
The sixty-second psalm of the old version, 
sang at the siege of Lynn, begins : 

'* My soule to God shall give good heed, and him 

alone attend : 
For why F my health and hope to speed, doth 

whole on him depend. 
For he done is my defence, my rocke, my hedth, 

and dd : 
He is my stay that no pretence shall make me 

much dismdd. 

wicked folke, how long will ye use crafts? 

Sure ye must fall : 
For as a rotten hedge ye be, and like a tottering 

wdl." 

We can imagine the force with which the last 
verse was given : **So they gave in." One line 
of the first verse in the copy carried bv Samuel 
Squire ends with a misprint, not found in other 
copies now before me. One copy of the whole 
book of Psalms, bound up with a prayer- 
book of 1633, ** with apt notes to sing them 
withal," is 

'*to be sung in all churches, of all the people 
together — ^and, moreover, in private houses for 
their godly solace and comfort, laying apart all 
ungodly songs and ballades whidi tend onely to 
the nourishing of vice, and corrupting of youth." 

The effect of this injunction went further 
than was contemplated. 

I may add that my prayer-book was not 
bound together, or completed in its present 
form before 1849, or even 1851. The date 
1840 on the inside cover applies to the arms of 
the last owner as drawn by him after his 
marriage in that year. William Squibe. 

P.S. — Since the above was written, it has 
been pointod out to me that nearly all the 
extracts there referred to are in the writing 
of Carlyle's correspondent, though evidently 
copied irom. old writings in his possession at 
the time of entry. But January xxx. in the 
Kalendar is marked, and *'Murther of the 
Poore King" is entered in the undoubted 
writing of siamud Squire. 



XhB squibe papers. 

London : May 4, 1885. 
The pi^yer^w>^l^ ^^ Samud Squire, now in 
my possesatiow^^Jl^t only contains the contem- 
porary hisf;^3 I notes (as mentioned by my 
cousin, At^ ^(^viUe Goodman}, written on 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

HoirDAT, May 11^ p.m. Aristotelian : " Sohopen- 
hauer's *The Woxld as Will and Idea,' latter half 
of Book IV.," by the Rev. E. P. Scrympfour. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, *' Manu- 
faotnre of Toilet Soaps " by Dr. O. R. Alder Wri«rht. 

8.80 p.m. GtooOTaphioal: " East Africa between 
the Zambezi and Rovuma Rivers," by Mr. H. E. 
(^NeiU. 
TUBSDAT, May 19, 8 p.m. Royal Institntion: ** Diges- 
tion and Kutntlon,'* by Prof. Oamgee. 

8 p.m. Anthropologioal : Bxhibition of a Col- 
lection of Worked Jade from New Zealand, by the 
Earl of Northesk : *' The Origin and Charaoterutics 
of the Maoris in zbe Kinff Country, New Zealand," 
by Mr. J. H. Kerry-Nicholls. 

8 p.m. Ciyil E&ii^eers : " The Signalling of the 
London and North- Western Railway," by Mr. 
A. M. Thompson. 

8 p.m. Colonial In«titate : *' British North 
Borneo," by Sir Waiter H. Medhurst. 
Wbdnesdat, Mayi8,8p.m. Microscopical: "Structure 
and Formation of Goal," by Mr. £. Wethered : *' Use 
of the Avloularian Appendage in the Classinoation 
of the Bryozoa," by Mr. A. W. Waters. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: " A Marine Laboratorir 
as a Means of Improving Sea FisherleB," by Pro^ 
S. Bay Lsokester. 
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8 D.m. Ctoolngloal: ''The Ostanooda of the 
Purbeok Fonnation, with Notes on the Wealden 
Bpedea," by Frof. T. Rnpert Jones :" Evidence of 
tbe Action of Land Ice at Great Crosby, Lanca- 
shire." by Hr. T. MeUsrd Reade : **The North 
Wales and Shrewsbury Coal-fields,*' by Mr. D. 0. 
Davies. 
Thubsdat, May 14, 8 pjn. Royal Instltatlon : "Natorsl 
Forces and BuatfdeB" by Frof . Tyndall. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: "An Application of 
Determinants to the Solution of Certain Types of 
Simultaneous Equations,*' by the Rev. T. C. 
Simmons. 

8 pm. Society of Arts : " The XJtflisation of 
a Natursl Chalybeate Water for the Purification of 
Sewage/' by Dr. J. 0. Thresh. 

8 jp.m. Athenaeum Society: "Heslth in the 
DwelUnff." by flfr. A. Whitoombe ; *'The Methods 
of PsycBlosl Research." by the Rev. E. Wells; 
•* Paradise Lost and Epio Poetry," by Miss M. A. M. 
Clark. 
Friday, May 16, 8 p.m. Philological: President's 
Annual Addreas, ** English E^rmcflogies," by the 
Rev. Prof. Bkeat. 

8 p.m. Soder^ of Arts : '*The Golden Road to 
South- Western Ohlna," by Prof. R. K. Douglas. 

9 p.m. Royal Instltuuon : '* Cholera," by Pzof . 
Burden Sanderson. 

Satubdat. May 16, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : " Or- 
ganic Septies and Antiseptics," by Prof. OdUng. 



SCIENCE. 

A Flora of the English Lake DUtriet. By 
J. G. Baker. (Bell.) 

SivuLTANBOusLT with the first cnckoo and the 
first swallow, earlier than the advertisements 
of tourist guides, Mr. Baker's Flora comes to 
remind us that summer is on us once more, 
and that now is the time for cultivating one 
of the most innocent and most engaging of 
scientific amusements. Nunc omnie ager, nunc 
omnie parturit arhoe. If ow, if ever, we must 
see ahout filling up the gaps in our herbarium ; 
now, if ever, we may do a little work by 
tracing and recording for others the range of 
species. 

This last is what Mr. Baker has done. He 
will not, he modestly says, put forward his 
work as a completed Flora of the Lake 
District : it is only ** a collection of notes '' ; 
but it is a collection which may be used with 
confidence in home study, and carried about 
among the hills with great advantage by the 
field-botanist. The care with which Mr, 
Baker has co-ordinated a mass of mixed 
material in his account of the zones of tem- 
perature and altitude, the situations, and the 
types of distribution, of the native flowers of 
Cumberland, "Westmoreland, and Lancashire, 
is only what was expected from the part- 
author of the ^ew Flora of Northumberland 
and Durham ; and the possible value of such 
accounts will be best appreciated by those 
who have seen (for instance in Mr. "Wallace's 
Island Life) what great and far-reaching con- 
clusions may be suggested or supported by 
minute observations on the distribution of 
plants or animals. 

As to field-work, Mr. Baker's notes are not 
unduly full; they will not difPase finger- 
bHght or lead to extirpation ; but there is 
quite enough information in them for in- 
dustrious searchers. It is much to be wished 
that the number of field-botanists might in- 
crease. Ifot only is this desirable in the 
interests of the science itself ; for the many 
recent finds of species new to Britain pub- 
lished in the Journal of Botany show that 
there is yet work for the discoverer ; but it is 
also to be wished for the sake of human 
happiness. The more pleasures we can get 
into existence the better ; and here is a plea- 
sure cheap, inoffensive (as not destroying 
animal Uf e), and capable of being taken up at 
'^y age. 4- holiday requires a change of 



occupation, and the pursuit of botany doubles 
at once the sum of enjoyment to be extracted 
from a visit to any new region. Like other 
branches of natural history, it furnishes a 
motive for taking air and exercise, even in 
one's home neighbourhood (no small advan- 
tage this, in or beyond middle-age), and finds 
h^thy amusement for the mind during 
walks. The geologist, the ornithologist, the 
local antiquarian, all know the value of their 
studies to them individually. The wisest man 
is he who takes an interest in all their sub- 
jects ; but botany, while it does not exclude 
any of the others, is perhaps the freshest, the 
most popular (though that is not saying 
much), and the most enduring. But enough 
of the happiness of the botanist; now, as 
"Wordsworth says, ''the harmless man 
departs." 

The English lake-district is one so favour- 
able to the .study that it is strange no 
complete Flora of it should have hitherto 
appeared. The very aeddewtd character of 
the ground enables it to bear the character- 
istic products of many situations. Mr. Baker 
reckons fifty ferns and nearly 850 flowering 
plants thoroughly wild there, and thinks that 
recent introductions would make nearly a 
hundred more. This is no bad show out of 
a total of 1600-1700 British species ; but some 
of the absences are very hard to account for. 
"Why, for instance, should Tojieldia be abun- 
dant in Teesdale, unknown about the lakes ? 
It is well to note the recent introdactions, 
and even the casuals, because the visitor of 
to-day may be the colonist or even the con- 
queror of to-morrow. It is not to be thought 
that our Flora is closed yet. Still, the 
common Bhubarb is hardly Hkely to establish 
itself, although we have seen a really flourish- 
ing little bed of it in a secluded spot on the 
shingly beach of Windermere. The yellow 
OorohoruSf which will have a better chance, 
has escaped a good deal about Hawkshead. 
"We are glad, too, that Mr. Baker has recorded 
the misnomers for a warning to beginners, 
and to save the trouble of useless search. 
The rash man who claimed to have found 
Diotis maritima at Ghrange-over-Sands might 
have caused endless trouble if Mr. Baker had 
not pointed out that the plant in question 
was but Filago Oermaniea. It is possible to 
find Filago Germaniea without travelling to 
Grange-over-Sands. 

Though it is not in our power to add to 
Mr. Baker's Hst more than one new species 
(Sedum daeyphyUum^ on stone walls by the 
roadside, west of Ambleside), yet notes of a 
few additional stations for old species may be 
useful. Alehemilla alpina we have found, 
sparingly, on Wansfell and at Sty Head Tarn. 
Mimuhs luteuk had escaped down the hillside 
from the garden of the Kirkstone Pass Inn 
in 1879 ; but the tourists, whose coach leaves 
them to walk up that last steep ascent, have 
doubtless carried it all away. Impatiem noli- 
m$4ang«re is abundant iu ravines on the west 
side of "Wansfell. There is a large patch of 
Elecampane by the road above Ambleside 
toward the Kirkstone Pass, as wild perhaps as 
it generally is. Meetmopm Carnbriea, appa- 
rently native, on the sides of Troutbeck 
Yalley. A single plant of Araibis petraea on 
a stonewall by the road near Low Wood 
(1879). There were several plants of Linum 
fmtatmfmum sc^ttei^ about Ambleside i^ 



1879, and Lactuoa eeariola with it between 
Ambleside and Hawkshead; Lyiimaekia 
nummularia by the same roadside; L. Vul- 
yariSf Blelham Tarn ; Drosera longifoUa^ west 
shore of Wastwater ; Utrieularia miW, a 
draining - trench on Loughrigg; Apargk 
taraxaoi on High Street ; Seirptu multicauk 
and Rhyneospora alba on Loughrigg ; M^ik 
piperita^ Trollius Furcpaeus, Sinapit aHa, 
above Ambleside. Lastly, we have seen what 
appeared to us to be Banunadus reptam in 
the main stream of Great Langdale. 

Vrajskus T. Bjchibds. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

A MIDDLBHILL MS. OF CICERO. 

Rugby: April SI, m 

In the third volume of Orelli and Baiter's 
Cicero (1845), among the M8S., of the Epis- 
tolae which vUeriore examine di'/ni vidaUur, 
(p. vii.V is mentioned one at Middlehill. Being 
at Cheltenham, where the Middlehill library 
now is at Thirlestane House in the possession 
of the Bev. J. E. A. Fen wick, I asked to see 
this MS. I found that it had long been missing, 
even in the lifetime of Sir Thomas Phillipps. 
It is worth while perhaps to record this, in case 
it may save others from a like search. Mr. 
Fenwick most kindly shewed me three or fonr 
otiier MSS. of the Epistolae. They all con- 
tained the ** Ad FamUiares," none &08e "Ad 
Atticum." I saw nothing to lead me to doubt 
that these, like oiher such MSS., are derived 
from the Medioean. 

But another Cicero MS., which Mr. Fen- 
wick kindly allowed me to examine, seems to 
me of importance for part of its contents. I 
wish, therefore, to make known its existence 
with 0ome few facts which I was able to 
gather from a short examination, that more 
qualified scholars may judge whether my 
belief is mistaken. I oannot discover that it 
has ever been collated. 

This MS. (vellum, numbered 1794) if 
ascribed by the catalogue to the 12th centoiy* 
Of the correctness of wis date I, almost totall? 
inexperienced, I regret to say, in reading 
MS^, am of course no judge. I was told it 
had belonged to the Meennann library. Its 
earlier part contains the first four Philippic^ 

Halm, in his critical edition of l^^>i 
with which I made my comparison* givei, 
for the Philippics, collations of theVaticiB, 
of four later MSB. (eleventh to thirteenth cen-| 
tury) which he classes together as eiusdok 
famiHae^ and here and there of a typical infer** 
MS. Mr. Fen wick's MS., to judge from i 
comparison of parts of the second Philippic, on-' 
doubtedly belongs to this "second family*! 
Like HfiJm's four it contains a large lacons ol 
twenty-five Unes in Phil. 2, § 93-96 (Sunt aa-j 
defendimue), and a small one in § 9 {$olu 
humanitatie). It also agrees with them in m 
other readings, which this would not be 
place to quote, both as asainst the Vatican, 
if I can jud^ from Vfupy's Delphin, ag 
the mass of inferior MSS. 

I will, however, quote its readings in fi 
passages of more or less textual importan 
which I think will show that it has consid 
able independent value. 

In § 4 it has nee solvendo ercu, the true 
ing, shared by none of Halm's MSS. except 
Vatican. The inferior MSS. also seem all 
have some corruption here. 

In § 11 ad fin.y where Halm's second 
and Halm (1856) read domiy and Vat dom 
our MS. has domui^ a reading for wbi 
Halm only quotes Elotz, but T^ioh Valg 
Ddphin quotes from vet. cod. Oraevii* Wbe^ 
right or wrong in itself, domui looks like 
^readingof the conunoQ arbhetype. (That 
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MSS. of the Philippics come from one sonroe 
can, I think, be seen clearly from an examina- 
tion, «.y., of the "ladings of Phil. 2, § 93). 
Ualm, m his Qermai edition of 1881, reads 
domm with Vat. 

In the well-known passage of § 106, where 
the reading of inferior MSS. is Incredihile 
didUy sed turn nimis inter omnea conatcibat, or 
lome similar attempt to mend a corrupt text, 
the Vatican (for di^u — nimia) having dictum aed 
(vn vinua^ the best of Halm's second family (t) 
dictu et aermtdeinua, the others dictu et aimulf 
oar MS. has, if I read aright, dictum et aimtd 
MHum einua, Madvig's brilliant emendation, 
followed by Halm (1881), Incredihile dictu est; 
aed aum vieinua ; most be right or nearly right. 
Our MS., like Vat. and t, luis a reading mean- 
ingless in itself, but containing in its cintia^ like 
the same letters in t and vinua in Vat., a rem- 
nant of Madvig's true vieinua. Is its unum a 
mistaken expansion of »'. P 

In § 8 there is a sentence ronninff thus in 
Halm, Quid habea quod mihi opponaa^ nomo dia- 
erte^ ut Tironi et Mtiatelae iam eaae videria f The 
last dause rests on Halm's conjecture. Vat. 
leads, mua et laetam eaae videria. The vulgate 
text is ult Muatelae Tamisio et Tironi Numiaio 
videria, MSS. difEering little except in Tamiaio, 
where they differ widely. Halm's second family 
readinff tamen acioy tantum aciua, tantum aeiiUt 
other MSS., tarn ado, tantum ano. Our MS. 
ha ut muateie tarn inado et tyroni numiaio 
videria* Here, I yenture to think, it alone has 
preserred the true text ; ut Muatelae tam inado 
et Tironi Numiaio videria makes admirable sense, 
amse almost too good to be due to mediaeval 
conjectore. Oioero, punning on the name of 
Antooy's boon companion Tiro, says that " Mus- 
tek the ignoramus and Numisius the begin- 
ner" are the critics who think Antony an 
orator. Elsewhere he calls the man Tiro alone ; 
here, to make Tiro capable of being taken in 
either sense, he adds Numiaio, rather suggesting 
that tiraui is not a proper name by bringing it 
near to tam inado, and putting the cognomen 
before the nomen. Tamiaio, tamen ado, &o,, 
an easy corruptions of tam Tado ^as it is, in 
. fact, written in our MS). The readmg of Vat., 
, Ux which Halm's text by no means obviously 
aooounts, is, I suppose, due to the homoeote- 
leaton (Tado, Numiaio) and consequent confu- 
sion; at any rate, it is wildly corrupt, and does 
not account for the vulgate. 

At the risk of tediousness, I hope I have 
ihown that Mr. Fenwick's MS. is a valuable 
one. It seems to me the best representative of 
Halm's second family for these four Philippics, 
or at least, not inferior to any, except perhaps t ; 
that is to say, it is the third, if not the second, 
best MS. in existence. 

This part of the MS. contains from thirty- 
eight to thirty-five lines on a page, in one 
fxuamn only. There are a certain number of 
ftbbreviations, not always used consistently, but 
to practised eyes I should say the MS. would 
be eary reading. Its spelling seems good. I 
aoticed obicere, omnia (ace pi.) and di (altered 
in a paler ink to dii) ; on the other hand it has 
f eoniristently, I think, for ae, nichil for nihil 
and auiiaiior, if I read aright, for audador, I 
ought to add that to my inexperience n and u 
▼ere indiatingniBhable. At the dose of the 
^urth Philippio, there were, originally, two 
pages and a half left blank. About half this 
•pace ia filled by some verses in a smaller hand 
in two oolumns, headed Veraua Binalloni or 
Miuailcni orchid. Nanndenda, beginning Vidt 
Adam veterem gvda, and ending Feata reaur^ 
gemtit edebramua ad dua honorem. 

The later part of the codex was, I should 
>fty, originaltya distinct MS. It is written in 
* rather larger and more regular hand, thir^- 
•evep lines to a page. It contains the <* De 
I^gibos," ending at the usual place, followed by 
^/' De Divinatione," ending at the bottom of a 



gage with the words vim tantam ut (ii. 135), 
aving thus obviously lost a few pages. I just 
looked at the beginning of the second book of 
the " De Legibus.'' It seemed to have very simil ar 
corruptions to those of the MSS. quoted by 
Halm and Feldhugel. There are rubricated 
headings — T. for M. Cicero and P. for Atticus. 
The only reading that at all struck me was 
in § 5. Quid f duaane hahetia patriae 9 But 
my examination of this part of the MS. was too 
cursory and my knowledge of the text too 
slight for me to be able to judge at all whether 
this portion is of value. G. NuTT. 



STOKES AlTD WINDISOH'S '* IRISH TEXTS." 

Oxford : May 9, 1885. 

I am sorry that I cannot let Mr. Stokes's 
letter in the Aoademy for the 11th ult. pass 
unchallenged. He begins by calling my 
remark on the 18 th ^oss a " groundless 
attack." It was apropos of a word meit over 
the t of which stands, according to Windisch, 
an " Abkiirzungszeichen, das hier keinen Sinn 
haben kann." It is represented in the printed 
book as resembling the mark for a Gbeek 
perispomenon. These were my data, and I 
expressed my objection to this way of getting 
rid of the difficulty. Now, Mr. Stokes comes 
forward with quite a di£Perent account of the 
" AbktLrzungszeichen." According to him it 
is not of the form which Windisch leads his 
readers to imagine, but it resembles a kind of 
inverted c, and in the next place it seems to 
Mr. Stokes not to be an " Abkiirzungszeichen " 
at all ; but " rather one of those marks used in 
Celtic MSS. to connect a gloss with the word 
explained thereby," so that, contrary to 
Windisch's idea, it would after all seem that 
the mark has a meaning. Whether Windisch 
accepts this view now or not is a matter for 
him and Mr. Stokes to settle. What he printed 
was radically different, and I maintain that my 
objection lutsed on it was not " groundless." 

The next x)aragraph begins thus : ** Because 
the German printer has accidentally omitted, in 
gl. 28, to italidse the Irish word ia (est), it is 
too bad (to use Prof. Bh^s's own words) to 
assert that Windisch has ' treated the Irish 
verb to be as the Latin pronoun if.' " This, I 
must admit, made me very uncomfortable, as I 
thought I must have blindly overlooked a 
correction at the end of the book; but now 
that I have the book before me I fail to find 
any allusion to it in the Corrigenda. The 
charge against me, then, should be that I 
was too stupid to recognise a misprint. That 
is, however, by no means the form Mr. Stokes 
has chosen to give it. He prefers leadine the 
readers of the Academy to suppose that I had 
found out the alleged misprint, and that I, 
nevertheless, chose to ascribe the error to the 
author instead of the printer. I am at a loss 
to know what I have done to deserve this 
implied charge of dishonesty. Then he intro- 
duces the name of Zimmer, but for what reason 
I fail to see. What I have written is my own, 
and I have no wish to take sides as between 
Windisch and Zimmer: I am glad to learn 
from both of them. I have, however, not yet 
done with the '* misprint" theory ; for on look- 
ing carefully through the passages in point, I 
find that it is inadmissible, or at any rate 
inadequate, as it does not cover the whole of 
the error I pointed out: this was, that 
Windisch had broken up one gloss into two, 
the second of which he has printed — **is 
periculosius quam felicius." According to 
Mr. Stokes, Wii^^^^ ^^'^^ aware that ia was 
the Irish WQfd of that form, and not the 
Latin one, xv^e printer having prevented 
him from ^^ \tlng ^^^ fact on record by 
using the j?^- -^ ne enaployed in the other 
glosses. Q>.^^w was it that Windisch did not 
treat this ^t l^^ord 1*^® "^i® "^^ ^y t««"dating 



it ? He has not done so, nor given any hint 
that he perceived that the two paris of the 
ffloss formed one sentence. I maintain, there- 
fore, that my criticism was justified. Mr. 
Stokes agrees with Windisch in regarding 
inrembic as meaning paulo ante and not paulo ; 
but I am sorry that I see no sufficient reason 
for regarding it as standing for in-remhiv^y 
and not for what it is in the MS. 

I am not in the least surprised that Mr. 
Stokes demurs to my suggestions with regard to 
fiu {quam) and S. Patrick's name Cothraige ; but 
when he proceeds to show that Latin to-stenois 
when borrowed become t-stems or o-stems m 
Irish, he does not treat my opinion, such as it 
is, quite fairly ; for I have supposed the small 
group of words with c for p to have been bor- 
rowed from Latin through Wdah, So, accord- 
ing to my hypothesis, such a word as Irish 
caille, which Mr. Stokes himself derives from 
the Latin pallium, is of much more importance 
in this case than any number of words like 
Axail from Auxiliua, &c. But for some reason 
or other he makes no allusion to caille, which 
retains its Latin declension. Mr. Stokes finishes 
the paragraph on S. Patrick with an etymology 
of his own, which I can no more accept than 
he can mine. 

The phraseology of the Stone Age ought, as 
I imderstand Mr. Stokes, to have ceased to 
exist by l^e ninth' centuiy among the Celts, 
unless the Stone Age coinciddd with some stage 
in their separate existence ; but I am not quite 
sure of that. Probably the Basques have not 
recentlv emerged from the Stone Age, but they 
are said still to call some of their cutting instru- 
ments by names derived from words for stone 
or rock. 

Not to tire the readers of the Aoademt too 
much, I may say that Mr. Stokes disposes 
finally of my remarks on the Irish texts by 
contrasting them with those of Prof. Thumey-, 
sen, who has pointed out ** real defects in 
Windisch's work." Each according to his 
lights : I only pointed out what seemed to me, 
and still seem, to be defects. J. Bhys. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



Mb. a. Melville Bell, the well-known in- 
ventor of a physiological or universal alphabet, 
has just delivered, on the invitation of the 
curators of the Taylorian Institution, a course 
of four public lectures at Oxford on his phonetic 
system of *' visible speech." Mr. Bell explained 
that, owing to his long absence from England 
since 1870, his ViaibU Speech; or. Science of 
Universal Alphabetics, which had first appeared 
so long affo as in 1867 (London : Triibner) has 
not in this country met with such a wide 
recognition as it did in America. Prof. Max 
Mailer, who expressed the thanks of the uni- 
versity to the lecturer at the end of his course, 
pointed out how Mr. Melville Bell had found 
a worthy son in Mr. Graham Bell, the famous 
inventor of the Telephone, and dwelt upon the 
noteworthy fact tnat without the father's 
theoretical invention the son would probably 
never have gained his great practical result. 

The May number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute contains the address 
deliver^ by Prof. Flower on retiring from the 
presidential chair last February. It gives an 
excellent sketch of the classification of the 
various forms of the human species. The in- 
stitute has also just published a valuable mono- 
graph on the Andaman Islanders, by Mr. E. H. 
Man, consisting of several papers reprinted, 
with additions, from the quarterly tfoumal. 
We -understand that Mr. Man is about to return 
to this country. 

Mb, Staitfobd has published a large scale 
map of Central Asia, of which the chief feature 
is that it is carried as far north as the latitude 
of Orenburg, while on the south it omits hf 
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Quetta and Kandahar. The spelling of " Kafir- 
Stan" and "Jigdilik" is very loose. For 
practical purposes we prefer the shilling map 
ssued by the same firm, which includes the 
ooast^ of the Arabian Sea, and marks the dis- 
pui^ed boundary with as much clearness as is 
possible on a small scale. The significant break 
in railway communication at Sakhar, on the 
Indus, is well indicated. 

Fbom Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston we hare 
received a *' bird's eye map'* of Afghanistan 
and the surrounding countries, which seems to 
be accurately sketched, and at least possessed 
the great merit of not burdening the eye with 
unnecessary names. Only one rule of inter- 
pretation is required : wherever there are neither 
mountains nor hills, there you must imagine 
desert. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The May number of the Dublin University 
Beview (Dublin : McQee) contains a notice of 
the late H. A. J. Munro by Prof. A. Palmer, 
giving a careful estimate of his work and also 
a few personal details. 

The Council of University College, London, 
have appointed M. Henri Lallemand to the 
Professorship of French in succession to the 
late Prof. Cassal. 

Jn the new number of Bezzenberger's Bei^ 
traege the editor continues his studies of the 
Lithuanian dialects. De Harlez maintains 
against Roth that the hamiatakdn of the Parsees, 
t.0., the future state of those whose faults and 
merits are equal * — has its root in the Avesta. 
Bartholomae continues his contributions to Old- 
Iranian grammar. Fick has some valuable 
notes on Greek phonetics, e.g., in inlatU J (y) 
originally existed when the accent precedes, 
e.^., iroT^/ovTo = Sanskrit patdyanta; but * 
(not J) appears where the accent originally 
followed: thus kvoIuv^ originally accented 
Kwtufly, So also fuUvtaOait xai^iv^ and the Cyprian 
olxj&s from fjuan4<r$eu, x^v^^^^t iL\i6s = Latin alius. 
So F originally existed where the accent pre- 
cedes, but V where it follows. Thus k\4Fos = 
Sanskrit ^dvaa : ^tFw but ^vrjvai. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

SociXTT OF Antiquaries. — {ThurBday^ April $9.) 

Dr. Evans, PreBident, in the Chair. — The Director 
read a i>aper written by Sir J. S. Lumley on recent 
excavations at Givita La Yigna, the ancient Lanu- 
vium, of the masoniy on the plateau, which is 
probably the site of the temple of Juno Sospita. 
Some resemble that of the so-called wall of 
Komulus on. the Palatine, and other portions 
axe Bimilar to the wall of Senrius Tullius. The 
most important remains found are fragments of 
four horses, which were probably attached to a 
quadriga, and a head of Juno, evidently Greek. 

Phxlolooical Socivrr, —{Friday, May 1.) 

Mr. H. Swsbt, y.-P., in the Chair.— Mr. Alex. J. 
Ellis, y.-P., read a report on his dialectal work 
from November 19, 1883, to August 28, 1884, since 
which time it had been intdrapted till the end of 
last April, but was now resumed. This work con- 
sisted principally in necessary preliminary matteis ; 
lists of documents and informants; acomparatiye 
word list; a sketch claseification into sixty-stz dis- 
tricts, with the rough distinctive character of each; 
the determination of ten lines right across the 
country, limiting certain peculiarities ; and fifty- 
eight x^ons, having each some definite distinctive 
usage. The lines and regions were detailed. The 
great abundance of materials would oblige Mr. 

* The ancient Irish thought that, in such cases, 
the pain ebbed and flowed in alternate hours, but 
that on Doomsday the merits would cancel the 
faults, and the happy souls would then be borne 
^o the harbour of life. (See the **yi&ion of 

ilamnftn/' Zebor na huidr$^ p. 30a.) 
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ElUs to draw up the work at first without regard 
to practicable limits, and then abridge it. In a 
year's time he hoped to be able to give a more 
precise conception of the nature and extent of his 
work. During the time of Mr. Ellis's compulsonr 
abstention from dialectal work Mr. T. Hallam had, 
by journeys and observationB, obtained a Isurge 
amount of new information respecting the Eastern 
Counties and the borders of Southern and Midland 
English, which would be incorporated in Mr. Ellis's 
materials. — ^Mr. J. Lecky read a paper on " Modem 
Iiish-Kngliflh Pronunciation." 

SociBTT OF Biblical Archabologt.— (2W«(^, 

May 6, 1885,) 

Dr. Samubl Birch, President, in the Chair. — A 
Paper by M. E. Bevillout, entitled, "Notes on 
some Demotic Documents in the British Museum," 
was read by the Secretary. The paper gave a 
summary of the demotic ostraka recenuy acquired 
by the British Museum. He stated that Uie ostraka 
under notice, like the Greek ones published by the 
president in the Froeeedingt, include a great number 
of receipts for taxes, some being of the Boman 
period. As already pointed out elsewhere by M. 
BeviUout, one of the Demotic ostraka preserved in 
the Louvre is composed in exactly the same 
formula as those written in Greek during the 
second year of the reign of Caligula and the 
thirteenth year of Nero, published by Dr. Birch. 
Other analogous examples are among those in the 
British Museum. The most interesting of the 
ostraka under notice M. Berillout stated were 
those of the Ptolemaic period, and he called atten- 
tion to two among a great number of bilingual 
texts which were of much importance. One of 
them decides a great question about money, con- 
firming a theory advanced some years ago in letters 
addressed by the author to M. Lenormant, an 
explanation of which was given. Another example 
is a receipt, payable in com, of a kind up to the 
present time only known from the Greek texts, 
and confirming an opinion advanced with regard 
to measures of capacity. Other ostraka in the 
collection, of which there are a great number, 
refer to that kind of oath called in French urmsnt 
deeisoire. Several of these were commented upon 
and explained. They included oaths taken about 
crops, the succession of property, accusation of 
thefts from the catacombs, &c. ; a demand for the 
liberation of a slave ; the delivery of property, 
which latter explained some interesting facts in 
the laws of the period. This included the con- 
sideration of a number of documents recording 
the manner in which a certain house was left bv 
its owner, and the various hands through which 
the ownership of it passed. M. Revillout's paper 
concluded with a request for precise information 
as to the situation of the Copt houses destroyed 
of late years from which the ostraka had been 
recovered. 



FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I. 
This year's exhibition of the Royal Academy 
is perhaps distinguished from its forerunners, 
in so far as it contains less absolutely inferior 
work than has been seen in many previous ex- 
hibitions. But, on the other hand, there are 
shown fewer pictures than ever of the first or 
even the second rank, and it cannot, in 
truth, be affirmed that the level of interest or 
excellence attained is, save in quite exceptional 
instances, a very high one. It is, of course, 
not to be expected that artists of matured style 
and assured position should, at a late stage of 
their career, manifest new aspirations, or attempt 
any alteration in the aim and scope of their 
art ; but, even among the young and promising 
representatives of the English schools, we look 
in vain for a more serious tendency, a higher 
view of the functions of art, an aim more earnest 
than the mere desire to please with as little 
sacrifice of artistic power as may be. The 
principle of the greatest happiness to the great- 
est number may be an admirable one in political 
economy, but as a g^de in art it is fallaoious, 



and, under existing conditions, not easily 
reconcilable with true effort; for the greatest 
number must be guided into the straight 
path before they can truly and deeply enjoy. 
There is evidenced; with few exceptions, no 
attempt to look at nature from a more sincere 
and less shallow and conventional point ol 
view, but rather a tendency to be led away by 
the superior skill and accomplishment of the 
modem foreim schools, and to adopt tbeir 
technique and mannerisms, without fully under- 
standine their point of view. There is more 
reason than ever bitterly to regret the piems- 
ture extinction of the school of Ghorge Mi»q 
and Frederick Walker, who, by their noble 
example, promised to infuse new blood into 
English art, and to guide it back into tktne 
path of sincerity and the loving contemplstaonoi 
nature. Their manner — ^which in their imitators 
degenerates into mannerism — has survived ; Vin 
their essential aims have been ignored ot in- 
sufficiently apprehended. At the same time, it 
is only fair to record that, as regards tecfaniqae. 
very considerable progress is evident on liH 
hands. Indeed, save for a few striking exo^ 
tions, tlie astonishing crudities which formeny 
disfigured the walls of the Academy have in a 
great measure disappeared, and may in tiis 
natural course of events be expected to vanii 
completely. 

It has unfortunately become a painfal daty 
to speak out plainly on the subject of the worb 
exhibited year by year by Mr. Herbert and 
some other Academiciaxis of long standing. Tbe 
public has shown exemplary patience, bat 
impunity seems only to have emboldened the 
painters indicated to persist in a course wbich 
is nothing short of an offence to the Academy 
itself and to a public less disposed than formerly 
to accept the situation witii equanimity, see- 
ing how many other opportunities are no« 
afforded in London of ascertaining what the art 
of painting really is. Mr. Herbert exhibiti| 
this time no less tlian seven pictures, some ol 
which, for the reason that they are less promi- 
nent, are less offensively bad than those d 
some former years; at least four, howeie. 
are equal to his most astoniahing productiooL 
There was f oimd one to ory to the ^ 
Comeille — ^with whose career we are not, bov- 
ever, to be understood to parallel that oi ^ 
painter in other respects — ^when he had in hif 
decadence produced his tragedies of *'Ag^ 
Silas " and " Attila," *< Apr^s TAgesilas, heU^ 
Mais apres TAttila, hoU ! " The ''Attila^ 
stage has long been overpassed, and were tb 
regulations of the Boyid Academy as immntaUi 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, then 
must yet be found means of patting a stop to \ 
serious scandal — one, indeed, which is ey<a 
more productive of injury to the fast wanin( 
prestige of the Boyal Academy itself than t 
the art world, with whom resentment is bal 
smothered by amusement. 

A series of cattle-pieoea are exhibited by ^ 
Sidney Cooper, and a aing^le portrait-pieoe b 
Mr. Horsley. 

Works aspiring to g^pple with the higher 
themes, or to deal with the representatia 
of the select human form, are, as iu^ 
rare in the exhibition, and pure decoratis 
is represented only by the painted fri^' 
sent by Sir Frederick lleig^hton, and by one ( 
two works of a similar type. Mr. Poynt^ 
sends the muoh-talked-of " Diadumen^ *' (3:2* 
a subject avowedly suggested — as the nam 
shows — by the famous *' Diadumenos" < 
Polykleitos, of which a late oopy is to be see 
at the British Museum. It is an entirely nod 
female figure, who stands facing the spectatoi 
in an attitude of repose, erect on a marble flooi 
in the act of binding round her head a yelloi 
fillet. The scene is an elaborately ornamenta 
chamber in a bath, sn^gesting in its style o 
decoration rather the PompeLan than the puj^ 
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Greek style. The figure is finely drawn and 
modelled, although the lower limbs — as is usual 
with this painter — are somewhat wanting in 
grace and suppleness; and it stands out well, too, 
amid its elaborate surroundine^, atmosphere and 
space being skilfully obtained ; but the face is 
vacuous and unmeaning, and the whole, though 
it has elevation of purpose and perfect purity 
of intention, does not reveal that supreme grace 
of style which should adorn so ambitious a 
study. Mr. Albert Moore, weary, no doubt, of 
being met with the reproach that he constantly 
repeats himself, sends this year a piece which 
is a rather marked variation from hislater style : 
he entitles it, "White Hydrangea " (356). A 
nude female figure, whose blond tresses are 
crowned with a small black velvet toque, is 
seen standing in a court-yard or chamber, in the 
act of opening a door, and around her are dis- 
posed groups of the flower which ^ves its name 
to the picture. In so far as it is a harmony 
compounded of white and pale grey, relieved 
irith touches of yellow, black, and rose colour, 
and by contrast enhancing the delicately tinted 
eainations of the central figure, it is highly 
saccassf ul, as can well be imagined, Mr. Moore 
being the }>ainter ; but, as study from the nude, 
it must be pronounced a failure. The torso of 
tKe figure has evidently been studied from a 
statue^apparently the Aphrodite of Melos — 
tather than from life, and with it the lower 
limbs scarcely seem to accord. The whole is 
crowned with a pretty, modem, girlish head, 
in the artist's usual manner, the effect of which, 
it must be owned, is, under the circumstances, 
somewhat comic. Mr. Armitage sends the 
largest canvas in the exhibition, " After the 
Arena" (792), showing a chamber in the 
lower cavities of the amphitheatre, into 
wbich. the almost unclothed body of a young 
Christian is being lowered, after martyrdom 
in the arena, to be abandoned to his 
sorrowing relatives, apparently collected to 
T^sceive it. The subject, in itself somewhat 
improbable, is not one which, unaided, ex- 
plains itself, and this deprives the picture of 
K^me portion of the pathos sought to be at- 
tainea ; but it is nobly drawn and grouped in 
the artist's own severe and slightly grim 
faahion, and Hie colour, though flat and dull, 
does not appear, under the circumstances, in- 
appropriate. Considering the dearth of works 
of the kind in the English schools, it is entitled 
to be treated with considerable respect. 

The frieze ** Music," contributed by the 
President, is apparently a portion of the same 
decoration to which belonged the "Dancing,'* 
ohibited on a former occasion, but it is greatly 
^perior to the latter in decorative effect. The 
cootrast between the varying hues of the figures 
dod the bright blue sky, clouded with white, of 
the baekground against which they are re- 
lieved, is somewhat too stringent as the picture 
is now placed, the eye being dazzled rather 
tUn satisfied ; but this very contrast will no 
doubt enhance the effect of the work when it is 
in place. The painter has, perhaps, had in 
'^ tbe mode in which, according to modem 
i^ons, tbe effect of the sculptured friezes of 
^ Greek temples was enhanced with colour. 

And now to proceed to the works coming 
under the head of ** genre,*' a category under 
^iiich the majority of the works produced by 
^^Qfclish. artists, other than such as deal with 
f'^rtraiture and landscape proper, may be 
*^oaght. 

If Mr. Orohardson's "The Salon of Mdme. 
^^mier^' is not, perhaps, his best or most 
-tQltless aohievement, there must yet be 
-*<%c»rded to it, on tlie whole, the post of 
^^OQCMir, as the most attractive picture of the 
y*vr. It is a somewhat bold venture on the 
J^tt of an Englishman to have selected a sub- 
s'^ so thoroughly French in spirit, and requir- 
n^ Ua its adequate presentment so much of the 



finesse and refinement which were the chief 
characteristics of the personals whom the 
painter has sought to evoke. Tnough it would 
be too much to affirm thai he has been 
absolutely successful in investing his collection 
of portraits with the precise imprint of their 
period and their nationality — ^and the task is 
one of extraordinary difficulty — ^the result is 
yet a picture charming in many respects, 
and interesting alike for the historical and 
social reminiscences called up, and, with some 
few drawbacks, as a consummate piece of tech- 
nique. The faultlessly beautiful Mdme. Recamier 
then — about 1800 — in the hey-day of her youth 
and triumphant success, recunes, clothed in a 
spotless white dress of the so-called classic 
style of the period, listening to the conversa- 
tion of some of her nmnerous admirers, who are 
seated *' en cercle*'at a certain distance from her: 
around, seated or standing in skilfully varied 
attitudes, are other prominent members of her 
brilliant court. Among those pourtrayed are 
Fouchd, Talleyrand, Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
Bemadotte, tne Due de Montmorency, and 
many other celebrated personages. The chief 
fault of the picture is that it is not s6 much a 
discreetly animated gathering, having move- 
ment and a certain dramatic unity, as a cleverly 
posed .and varied gallery of portraits, with 
the reigning divinity as a central point of 
attraction. Her exquisite beauty, as it is here 
depicted, suggests, perhaps, English high 
breeding and repose, rather than the supreme 
indefinable aSduction -with which the enigmatical 
beauty was credited, and which appears to have 
been the secret of her unbroken success : this 
not altogether complete realisation of the 
nationality sought to be suggested is evident, 
too, in some of the other personages rej^- 
sented. Others, however, are admirable. The 
Bemadotte is the very type of the confident 
self-made soldier, and to his pronounced 
individuality the " grand air *' and languid 
elegance of the Due de Montmorency form a 
marked contrast. Though the heavy features 
and massive person of Mdme. de Stael — who 
appears seated to the left — are rraidered with 
seeming exactness, scant justice is done to the 
undoubted dignity of her manner and to the 
well-known studied graces of her attitudes. 
Technically speaking, the execution is ^irited 
and deUcate, in Mt, Qrchardson's well-known 
style, which is now only open to the reproach 
of an undue streakiness of touch and an occa- 
sional emptiness hi the handling. The tone and 
keeping are admirable, and the colour has 
passages of great charm, though it suffers in 
general effect from an undue and insufficiently 
relieved predominance of hot tints. To instance 
one detail among many : the drawing and colour- 
ing of the briUiantly-tinted Aubusson carpet 
and of the large lustres of cr3rstal and gold are 
triumphantly successful. The portrait of 
*'Mrs. BaUi" by the same artist, though the 
face is drawn with great care, and the whole 
has rich passages of colour, cannot be pro- 
noimced an unqualified success : the face of the 
lady has little fife or character, and the paint- 
ing on this scale appears somewhat to lack 
soBdity and frankness of handling. 

Mr. Millais* chief contribution, *' The Buling 
Passion " (212), is, accordrag as we choose 
to look at it, a genre subject treated 
on a large scale, or one of those collective 
family portraite such as a Franz Hals or an 
Adrian v. Ostade delighted to paint. The scene 
is the interior of a study, in which are scattered 
about birds of all hues and sizes, exotic and 
indigenous, stuffed, and to be stuffed. On a 
couch in the iniddle of the room, lies, covered 
with blankets ftn invalid, a man well in 
years, who -^^Ai an expression of calm enjoy- 
ment displavj^ ^d explains his treasures to a 
numerous f^ J^* ^ consisting of a young woman 
and boys a^^Ul^^Js of »U »ze8. These look on 



attentively, showing varying degrees of interest 
overborne in mostinstances by compassion for the 
pretty bright-hued creatures exhibited to them. 
All are fuU life-size, and all are evidently faith- 
ful portraits. Some portions of the picture are 
worthy of high admiration, and are such as few 
or none save Mr. MiUais, among Englishmen, 
could have painted. The old naturalist is a 
capital figure, and above all there should be 
noticed the very remarkable drawing and 
modelling, in a difficult position, of the head of 
the young woman who bends tenderly over him 
from the back of his sofa. The composition 
is, save for the undue prominence of the draperies 
and accessories, singularly harmonious and withal 
natural. On the other hand the general scheme 
of colour is heavy, dull, and unpleasing, though 
it is no doubt locally true ; nor do the vivid 
spote of brightness obtained by the prismatic 
hues of the ornithological specimens adequately 
relieve its monotony and inharmonious effect. 
The chief reproach, however, to which the 
picture is open — and that a very grave one — ^is 
that th^ sentiment of the whole is, save in the 
single instance of the head of the young woman 
already ref^ed to, of the cheapest and 
most easily attisunable kind — of the class, 
indeed, to which Mr. Millais has of late 
somewhat acclimatised us. Better far, had the 

Sretence of constructing out of the elements 
escribed a piece of pathetic genre been 
abandoned — and for such, indeed, it is on too 
large a scale — and had the work appeared as 
what it really is — ^a clever collection of portraite. 
In parte of the i>ortrait of ** The Lady Peggy 
Primrose," a pretty fair child, dressed in a 
fanciful &ock of yeUowish muslin, with a large 
salmon-pink sash, the painter is at his best. 
The gown and accessories are rendered with 
masterly skill, and the background, broadly 
and summarily painted, is highly appropriate : 
the face, on the other hand, is hardly as 
satisfactory, the carnations being open to the 
usual charge of paintiness, and me expression 
of unconscious childlike naivetS being scarcely 
realised to the full. In the ' ' Simon Fraser , Esq. * * 
(1082) it is less easy than usual to recognise 
the hand of the master, for the modelling of the 
head is less searching, and the handling some- 
what less solid than those to which Mr. Millais 
has accustomed us ; but it is yet a capital and 
sympathetic performance. 

"Mi, Alma-Tadema's chief work, '* A Beading 
from Homer " (276), must, as regards technique 
and accomplishment, rank as the most complete 
achievement of the year. The scene is again the 
well-known marble bench—this time on a large 
scale— overlooking a sea of turquoise blue, and 
flanked on the extreme right by what are 
apparently the bases of huge fluted pilasters, 
whose terminations scarcely, we think, represent 
any known type of pure Greek architecture, 
but rather seem to reproduce some specimen 
of semi- Asiatic art. On the right site, bending 
e&gerly forward, the rhapsodist, with a roU 
containing the poem on his knee. Prone on 
the ground, in the centre of the picture, lies a 
male figure, clad in goat-skins, gazing upwards 
in an attitude of rapt attention. A fair- 
haired woman of the type affected by the 
painter l^df lies on the bench, crowned with 
daffodils and holding a kind of tembourine, 
her left hand clasping that of a man reclining on 
the ground, whose disengaged arm supporte on 
the other side a magnificent lyre, elaborately 
carved and painted. To the extreme left stends a 
man of haggard mien, wrapped in a doak, and 
crowned with a chaplet of flowers. The fea- 
ture of the comx)osition is ite absolute unity, 
both of line and purpose— qualities not always 
evidenced in the same degree in the master's 
works. All the personages are connected with, 
and drawn towards, the reciter, both dramati- 
cally and pictorially. With the technique 
revealing as it does, in a high degree, f 
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painter's usual mastery in dealing with aU 
problems of light, colour, texture and drawing, 
none but the hypercritical could find fault. 
The archaeologiciu. research and invention dis- 
played are, if less prominent, which is a distinct 
gain to the general e£fect, yet very remarkable ; 
the musical instruments especially being ren- 
dered with admirable skill and vraisemblance. 
If, however, the picture is considered from the 
hiffher point of view — and we are invited by its 
title to take this standpoint — ^we find it singu- 
larly wanting in all the more human and in- 
spiring qualities which we might reasonably 
look for. The facial types, though they have 
an air of realistic truth, are of a low order, and 
not such as should have been selected for such 
a subject; and the interest displayed by the 
listeners in the recital of the great epic is but 
of a languid and unintelligent kind. Not so, 
surely, looked Greeks, even when fallen from 
their high estate, as they listened to the soul- 
stirrinp^ verses of their revered bard ! So fine 
a subject should have fired the painter to 
a higher intellectual effort, and impelled him 
to produce a work nobler and more s^onpa- 
thetic in suggestion than the very admirsible 
archaeological study and accomplished piece of 
technique which he here shows. 

Claude Phillifs. 



the institute of painters in 
water-colour. 

As long as the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colour remains a closed body, and as long as 
the Boyal Academy declines to elect associates 
on the strength of their work in the lighter but 
not less honourable medium, it is likely that 
the best drawings by the newer men — and a 
good many others besides — will continue to be 
found at the Institute, which, whatever are its 
deficiencies, takes a liberal vieir of its own 
functions, and affords space promptiy to the 
unknown, if the unknown be also the meri- 
torious. Still, of course, the Institute, like the 
Society itself , bases no inconsiderable part of 
its chum to notice on the work of its elder 
members ; and if Mr. Collier this year is not 
quite at his best, one who is yet more unmis- 
takably a veteran — Mr. Hine— is at his most 
attractive. Mr. Collier's single contribution — 
"Near Burley"— a "Burley" of the New Forest, 
it would seem — has the manliness of method 
and the force of tone which are notes of his 
art: only it is a littie less fascinating than the 
'* Two green paths across a common wide " of a 
vear or so ago. Even Jove nods. Mr. Hine 
has a delicious littie drawing of sunset, with a 
sky of exquisite and subtie purity. What a 
memory for colour — ^what a long established 
certainty of hand! But it is in his more 
important work that there is to be sought the 
occasion for his popular success. It is one of 
those dainty and golden visions of the Downs 
and the cliffs, and of a placid sea with which — 
whatever he may paint besides — ^his name is 
perforce associated. Mr. Wimperis is. almost 
as vigorous as Mr. Hine is subtle. He has, in 
the third room, a laigish drawing, full of 
movement and air — a work refreshing by its 
energy as Mr. Hine refreshes by his sympathe- 
tic calm. And a very strong contrast, indeed, 
to Mr. Wimperis's work is that by Mr. Mole, 
whose landscape " Near Bettws-y-coed '' — 
where, by the bye, it is proposed by the enthu- 
siastic to establish a landscape school— is per- 
haps his most considered contribution, and the 
fullest of prettiness and of placidity. Of the 
popular virtue of neatness in Art, sudx painting 
is in large and undisturbed possession. Mr. 
Orrock's painting is of a school at once more 
modem and more andent : modem because it 
is conceived in accordance with the ideals of 
to-day; ancient because the ideals of to-day 



are founded, not upon the last generation, but 
upon an ex)och long gone by. 

Mr. Fulleylove, Mr. Mgood, and now Mr. 
Phen§ Spiers, distinguish tiiemselves by a high 
taste in the selection of their themes, and pitch 
now a littie upon nature, but more upon nature 
redeemed and beautified by art. Mr. Spiers 
has been to Hampton Court, and has painted 
" The Fountain Court " there. Clean, methodi- 
cal work it is, and of quiet dignity. Mr. 
Fulleylove's are larger subjects ; more intri- 
cate, and often with wider horizons. But the 
widest of his horizons is devoted to an effect as 
placid as that of his most restricted ; and it is 
still in the noble disposition of noble buildings, 
and in the high grace of ordered gardens, thkt 
Mr. Fulleylove chiefly excels. He has a charm- 
ing littie ** Tenby," however — silvery and pure ; 
but it is yet rather to his front of " Hampton 
Court," and to ** The Avenue," that the visitor 
to the Institute will turn. Mr. Elgood's 
schemes of colour are sometimes like Mr. 
Fulleylove's. When he paints a yew tree, with 
its dark golden green in the shadow of a sunlit 
day, it is of Mr. Fulleylove we think. Yet an 
austerity, a reticence, which in these scenes of 
the dignified and courtiy garden Mr. Fulley- 
love will not choose to lay aside, we see little 
sign of in Mr. Elgood, who makes concessions 
to the multitude, who condescends to be say. 
If choice must be made between the methods of 
the two, our own is certainly for the method of 
the former. 

At the Institute, as may be supposed— every- 
where where the opportunities of modem life 
are considered — there is a great deal of outdoor 
subject which is hardlv to be included in land- 
scape. Such are the themes of Mr. Wyllie, the 
accurate yet picturesque study of the ship 
under repair, and of the tidal river, and of the 
tug, and of the ascending or di£^ed smoke. 
Very spirited, very real, is aU this work. Such 
are the themes — sometimes — of Mr. Walter 
Wilson, whose important drawing of the depar- 
ture of the Guards is a study of tne atmosphere 
of cities and of the movement of a crowd. 
And Mr. Towneley Ghreen's work, too — " Ghossip" 
and the like — is neither quite landscape, quite 
architecture, nor quite the figure. His most 
important piece is * * A Joiumey by the Waggon, ' ' 
in which two littie maids, with a carefully pre- 
served portmanteau — ^figures of homely life and 
economical habit — await in the courtyard of 
the town inn the departure of the passenger 
waggon for some rural destination. Mr. 
Charles Qreen has several drawings. One of 
a hero of Waterloo, or **A Horse Ghiard of 
1815," is in reality a portrait of Mr. Archer, 
the actor. Another is a delightfully dramatic 
conception of the half-witted Bamaby Budge 
with the rioters. Yet another — and this is the 
most important — ^is the great drawing of ' ' Littie 
Nell and her Ghrandfather at the Baoes," already, 
if I remember rightiy, described in these 
columns. It attracts general attention, and is 
about the most considerable illustration of 
Dickens ever made in water-colour. 

I had never heard till the other day at the 
Institute — and since then we have heard again 
at the Academy— of Mr. Markham Skipworth, 
who has a lovely littie drawing of a soft- 
coloured brown beauty, in a loose pink gown, 
lolling and playing with a kitten. It sounds 
nothing, of course; but it is painter*s work, 
very tender and delicate, and of admirable 
harmony. Mr. Waterhouse has a vivid little 
drawing, luminous and rich, of a picturesque 
forei^er stretching herself against a wall — 
nothmg, again, in the description, but again, 
likewise, a beautiful thine. ** Heaven's Qate," 
by Mr. Blake Wirgman, is a figure piece, with 
the interest of love-story, and of love-story, too, 
that is dealt with not feebly nor sentimentally, 
but to which there is imparted the strenuous- 
ness of a profound passion. In execution, as 



well as in conception, the thing is admirable. 
It is one of the most complete works in the 
gallery, worthily accomplishing a not unwortiiy 
aim. Miss Mary Gow's '* A lesson by Heart " 
is a simpler study of colour and line. Showing 
only a child in a wicker chair, it aims at no 
story but at the pleasant exposition of choieo 
form and beautiful hue. 

More important, of course, are the figure 
pieces of Mr. Linton, Mr. Small, Mr. Gfregory, 
and Mr. Abbey. The President has two draw- 
ings — single figures — owing much of what they 
possess of dramatic character to their associa- 
tion in the spectator's mind with the romance 
they illustrate. For both are drawn from the 
"titie story," as we may call it, of Scott's 

great series. They are Waverley himself and 
ose Bradwardine. They are less dramatic 
than certain others of the Scott series painted 
by Mr. linton ; assuredly lees dramatic than 
the ** Yamey," which was, perhat», the highest 
success of the painter in this kind. But as 
successes in pure painting, they yield precedeaoe 
perhaps to none of the whole set. The fl^ 
colour is good ; the realisation of the raiment 
unsurpassable. Such art afEbrds lasting plea- 
sure, and it has nothing in common with tha 
sensation of a day. More obviously daring and 
more resolutely brilliant — a great treat, we 
must deem it, in its own kind— is Mr. Small's 
one single figure piece, '* The New Dress." A 
tall and slender lady, in a brocade, I take it, of 
reddish and pale orange, and herself with tiie 
warmest of gold-red hair, stands, or abnost 
moves, surveying with delight her latest gown. 
With extraordinary boldness the pink of coral 
is introduced into the red-gold hair, and 
these and the fair face are set agi^& 
backg^und of full and noble blue. The 
expression of face and figure is so true to the 
light and trivial incident that the draughtsman- 
ship may rightly claim to be quietiy dramatic. 
Quietness is not the virtue found or sought ia 
so audacious an experiment in colour, but hnl- 
liance, rather, and triumphant brilliance. Hi. 
E. J. Ghregory's drawing is practically thd 
''House Boat" of last year's Academy. 1^^ 
swans are not fighting here. They are in qoiet 
possession : swans at rest instead of ewans il 
action. But the figures are the same : tiie ladj 
in pale pink standing with hand shading hd 
eyes, at the door of the houseboat; theyoungfl 
lady — almost a child — ^in navy blue and red 
and ]>osed exquisitelv, as she is beheld back t 
us, with turned head, in the skifil If it we2 
necessary to contrast Mr. Abbey with Ml 
OxQWQTyy because we mention him next, eel 
taimy no contrast, among accomplish^ 
draughtsmen, could be more complete th^ 
that which these two artists ofier. Neithe 
perhaps, is a colourist of infallible purity ; h^ 
even in colour their deficiencies, when th^ 
occur, are difPerent. Mr. Ghregory is not alwtd 
absolutely harmonious. Mr. Abbey has befd 
now been harmonious at the cost of beiij 
black, though that is not so in his preael 
drawing. And, to speak of the more menti 
characteristics, Mr. Qregory is contented wij 
the outward aspect of we world. Is it off^ 
sive to say that, with all his undeniable qu^ 
ties, he is a littie of a materialist, satisfied ^ 
the visible beauties of line and hue? H 
Abbey's art either is, or persuades itself that 
is, more spiritual. In his themes — and hs 
the theme is a girl playing on the harp to hi 
saddened elders, whose day is done — there mU 
always be a touch of sentiment, a breath < 
romance. Fbbdsrick Wedkobb. 
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THE BEOUOH STONE. 

London: Hay 4, lass. 

So much valuable critioism on this stone hi 
appeared in the pages of the Agadesct, and ha 
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led at leogih to a satisfactory reading which 
leayes only a lew obliterated words in doubt, 
that it may seem almost saperfluons to call 
further attcuation to the monument. 

It is now lodged in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
m Cambridge, where it is accessible to scholars 
without a long journey to the north of 
England, and a very able explanation of it has 
appeared in the Cambridge University Reporter 
(Mardi 3), while a facsimile from a photograph 
has been given in the Athenaeum (November 
22, 1884). In all that has yet been written 
respecting the lettering and interpretation, little 
notice* has been taken of the ornamentation 
of the stone, the palm branches on the sides of 
the inscription and the panelled lines at the 
top. They have been considered simply as 
ornamental, and rude attempts at embellish- 
ment. These ornaments are sometimes not 
without significance, as may be gathered from 
other Boman and Qreek monuments. 

The stone is commemorative of a youth of the 
age of sixteen years, who bore the name of Hermes^ 
the Latin Mercury, The god Hermes had a 
Tariety of attributes, which are well known to 
students of heathen mythology. 

The inscription on the stone seems to allude 
to the connexion of the name of the god with 
that of the youth named after him. It is so 
regarded by Prof. Clark in his elegant metrical 
rendering of the Greek reading, but it is not 
generally borne in mind that tiie palm branch 
was cacred to Hermes, and that the number 
four was also sacred to that Gk>d. 

We have on the stone two pcUm hrancJies and 
fonr lines in each panel at the top, the panel 
being also formed of four lines, and the two 
yaum placed together are also contained 
within four lines. Are these also allusive to 
the god Hermes and his namesake ? 

Some of the Ghreek words used in the in- 
scription might also be considered as suggested 
by attributes of Hermes, but this I would not 
press too far. I am only desirous to call the 
attention of arohaeologiBts to points which 
appear to have been overlooked, and perhaps 
what has already been said is enough to elicit 
further and fuller information on this interesting 
monument. H. M. Sgabth. 



of the articles is one relating to mediaeval art — 
<*The Bevival of Sculpture in Europe in the 
Thirteenth Century,'* by Dr. A. L. Frothing- 
ham, Jun., which is iUustrated with several 
engravings and two very interesting heliotype 
plates representing some of the sculptures m 
Notre Dame and Chartres Cathedral. Under 
the title of "The First American Classical 
ArchaeologiBt " Prof. C. Eliot Norton gives a 
short account of the life and work of John 
Izard Middleton, who, in 1812, published a 
book, illustrated from his own drawings, on the 
pre-historic remains of Latium. Dr. Waldstein 
writes on '^The Panathenaic Festival and the 
Central Slab of the Parthenon ftieze," adopt- 
ing the opinion that the boy represented on the 
central slab is not, as has been commonly sup- 
posed, presenting to the priest the sacred peplos 
of Athene, but is simply holding the priest's 
own garment, which he has laid aside to pre- 
pare for the act of sacrifice. Dr. Waldstein's 
interpretation of the whole subject of this frieze 
is that it represents the synducia of Theseus; 
the form under which this event was exhibited 
being, however, that of the contemporary Pana- 
thenaia. The style of the artidie seems some- 
what unconnected. Prof. A. C. Merriam has 



absence of Miss Alma Murray, who in '* In a 
Balcony " played with a very remarkably union 
of intensity and grace. Her comrades were less 
distinguished — more on a par, that ia to say, with 
the ladies and gentlemen who last week tried 
their hands on « The Blot" Mr. Fry, of the 
Irving Dramatic Club, who certainly managed 
the stage business well, and had apparently 
rehears^ the performers with sufficiency, was 
not an ideal, but he was a tolerable Mertoun. 
Mertoun was a timid person — ^wanting in moral 
backbone, we surmise. He was not a true hero 
of romance. He was a youth who made a very 
great mistake. But on the stage — ^mistake or 
not — it is almost necessary to sympathise with 
him. And we, for our parte, did not sympathise 
very actively with Mr, Fry. For Mr. Itv was 
at best only respectable. He was never charm- 
ing. The real success of the evening was won 
by the gentleman — an amateur of great mark — 
who played Lord Tresham. This gentleman, 
who has gifts of presence and intelligence and 
fire of delivery, acted his part excellently. 
The Austin — the youn^r brother — was, like 
Mertoun, a little wantmg in distinction and 
charm. We think we may, without excess of 
optinusm, be indulgent to the lady who played 
an article on *' Inscribed Sepulchral Vases from Quendolen. One or two of her short utterances 



Alexandria," with a page of photographs and 
some reduced facsimiles of inscriptions; and 
Mr. A. B. Marsh writes on ** Ancient Crude 
Brick Construction and its Influence on the 
Doric Style." A reriew of Dr. Wright's T/te 
Empire of the Hittitea^ by Dr. Francis Brown, 
deserves careful attention, and the thirty-three 
paiires given to the **News Department" are 
w€^ employed— indeed, this seems to us by far 
the most valuable portion of the periocUcal. 
On the whole we can scarcely say that the 
Journal comes up to the expectations we had 
formed on the ground of the eminence of the 
scholars who constitute its editorial staff. 

ENConBAQED by the success of similar pub- 
lications, M. Quantin has issued this year, in 
large quarto form, Le Salon Artiete, whic^ con- 
tains not only reproductions of the pictures 
exhibited, but also ornamental designs and 
other sketches drawn by the painters, tihus 
greatiy enriching the volume. The IhigUsh 
publisher is Mr. T. Fisher Unwiiu 



X0TE8 ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. W. M. Bamsat, the new professor of 
archaeology at Oxford, is giving two courses of 
lectures tins term on " Olympia: the Art and 
Antiquities of the AltLs," and on *' Gbeek Vase 
Painting in Attica, 500 to 450 B.O." 

Satubday, May 16, has been appointed for 
the private view of the summer exhibition of 
the 19th Century Art Society at the Conduit 
Street galleries, and the e:diibition will be 
opened to the public on Monday, M^y 18. 

A SECOND exhibition of drawings and sketches 

by Misa Seymour, in pastels, will be held in 

London, in the Gallery, No. 103, New Bond 

Street, during the last week in May and the 

first three weeks in June of this year. The 

utist has been spending a winter in Bome^ and 

two sammers among the mountains in Switser- 

land, and has employed a somewhat novel 

method to produce effects not usually obtained 

in oil or water-colour. 

Wb have received the first number of the 
American Journal of Archaeology, (Baltimore.) 
As to the full titie of this periodical, there is a 
discrepancy between the titie-page and the 
cover ; on the former the words ** for the study 
of the Monuments of Antiquity and of the 
Middle Ages" are added to the designation 
^bove quoted, while on the latter the addi- 
tional words are ''and of the History of the 
^vne Arta." In the present number the most 
kttraotiTe, and by no means the least learned, 



THE STAGE. 

Mr. Ibyinq's return to the Lyceum Theatre is 
about the most welcome circumstance of the 
theatrical year ; and he has come back from 
America with undiminished energy, and with 
wholly unspoiled art It is, indeed, averred by 
those who have seen him in << Hamlet " since his 
return that he commands even more completely 
than heretofore the resources allowed him by 
Nature, and improved unmistakeably by experi- 
ence. Miss Terry's Ophelia retains^ it is con- 
sidered, in completeness, its familiar charm, and 
actor and actress are supported by a company, 
some of whom are not aeficient in ^fts, and all 
of whom are sufficientlv instructed in the busi- 
ness of the scene. A short series of revivals is 
now in progress — Mr. Irving presenting several 
of the pieces which have been most successful in 
the American tour — and in a week or two we 
shall see Mr. Willis's " Olivia "— his adaptation, 
that is to say. of Qoldsmith's exquisite story. 
The play affords to Miss Terry one of her best 
characters ; a sympraithic part entirely within her 
range. How will it be as regards Mr. Irving 1 
That remains to be seen. 

Wa do not know that the Browning Society's 
performance of "The Blot on the 'Scutcheon"—- 
given at St George's Hall last week — was quite 
as ffuccesafijl — ^^ certainly was not quite as 
moving-^^ ^bat of " In a Balcony," which was 
played ox^ igM in the late autumn. But if it 
was not (^ ^^ viJig, tl)»t ia probably owing to the 



of comedy were delivered quite well, and with 
some earnestness she spoke the words in Mildred's 
defence and support. Mildred — ^who looked well 
in a pale silver-grey plush, fashioned like the 
dress of a Vandyke — had many good moments, 
many significant gestures. At other times, it 
was lelt that she wanted variety and freedom of 
movement The performance was praiseworthy, 
but not complete. We do not ourselves feel 
quite sure that the entertainment as a whole — 
interesting as it undoubtedly was — ^permitted 
people to ]udge of the suitabiUty of the play to 
the contemporary stage. There is more action 
in it — ^more that an audience recognises as action 
— than in " In a Balcony," and on this account 
it gets its additional chance. On the other hand, 
there is a certain unity belonging to "In a 
Balcony," which "The Blot" appears to lack. 
In " In a Balcony " there is at least no anti- 
climax, if the climax itself is reached with what 
to the quite ordinary playgoer would be some 
tediousness. In " The Blot," on the other hand, 
there is something not unlike an anti- climax in 
the comparatively slow scene that succeeds to the 
death of Mertoun. A spectator habituated to 
the dexterous construction of modem French 
plav¥r rights would demand that with the scene 
of Mertoun' s death the piece should end— not, 
of course, at the moment of his death, for none 
other than a tragic combination can be in wait- 
ing for Tresham and for Mildred —but as directly 
as may be, and in the same place. And we are 
disposed to conjecture that, had Mr. Browning 
written the piece to-day instead of forty years 
ago — when the conditions of the stage and the 
habits of dramatic construction were so different — 
he would himseKhave done something to simplify 
the scenic arrangement in this sense. 

F. Wedmori. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Senob Sarasate, the eminent Spanish violinist, 
is once again in London, delisting everyone 
by the purity of his intonation and the i)erfec- 
tion of nis technique, and astonishing everyone 
by his extraordinary Umrs-de-force, At his first 
concert on April 18, at St. James's Hall, he played 
Max Bruch's concerto in D minor; at the 
second, on May 2, Beethoven's in D major. His 
interpretation of the latter work is m many 
respects very fine, but it lacks the earnestness 
and intellectual power which' Joachim displays. 
When Senor Sarasate has concluded his classical 
I task, and gives himself up to showy p^ 
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then, indeed, he seems in his true element. The 
difiGLcrult and clever cadenza which he introduces 
in^the first movement of the Beethoven concerto 
is not dignified enough. The programme of 
the second concert included Mozart's Symphony 
in £ flat, and ihe Entr'actes and Airs de Ballet 
from Schubort's '<£osamunde." The rendering 
of the Symphony under Mr. Cusins's direction 
was rough. At the third concert next Monday 
Senor Surasate will introduce a new concerto by 
Bernard. 

The second Bichter concert took place last 
Monday evening. After a magnificent per- 
formance of the ''Meistersinger'' overture came 
Haydn's Symphony in C (Letter B). This is 
one of the composer's most genial works, and, 
though simple in comparison with modem 
scores, Herr Bichter had evidently rehearsed it 
with the utmost care. The rendering was beau- 
tifully finished and delicate. Musicians some- 
times speak of Hen Bichter specially as a great 
interpreter of Beethoven and Wagner ; but he 
has the power of yielding himself up completely 
to the spirit of the composer whose music he is, 
for the time being, interpreting. Wagner's 
"Siegfried Idyll" followed, and gave perfect 
sat' sfaction. Liszt's * * Mephisto Walzer , ' ' whidi 
came next, was brilliantly performed, but 
nothing will make us like this eccentric and 
ugly composition. If Herr Bichter will play 
laszt, why does he not give us some of his best 
things ? The ** Walzer " has now been played 
three times at these concerts, and we hope 
Mephisto's vulgar fiddle strains will be heard 
no more. The concert concluded with Beet- 
hoven's C minor Symphony. The room was 
crowded. 

Miss Amina Goodwin gave a pianoforte recital 
at St. James's Hall on Tuesday afternoon. She 
played Schumann's **Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien," but her technique showed signs of imper- 
fection, andher interpretation displayedno special 
taste or feeling. She attempted Beethoven's 
''Moonlight" sonata, but her memory failed 
her, and she utterly ruined the first movement. 
We were afraid to stop and hear the rest. Let 
Miss Goodwin take warning by this misf ortime, 
and play in future with book: the greatest 
players sometimes come to grief, and|the dan- 
gerous example they set shotdd not be imitated. 
Miss G. Griswold, and Miss Lena Little contri- 
buted some interesting songs and duets by 
Brahms, Grieg, and Miss Mary Carmichael. 

Herr Franz Bummel played Herr Dvordk's 
Pianoforte Concerto in G minor (op. 33) at the 
fifth Philharmonic Concert last Wednesday 
evening. The first movement, though it con- 
tains much that is interesting, is rather formal ; 
but the andante which follows is a lovely gem. 
It has quite the character of an improvisation : 
the themes are quaint, the pianoforte part 
graceful, and the orchestration delicate and 
efiective. The finale is clever, bright, and 
spirited. With a first movement of more power 
and originality, the work would rank among .the 
most famous concertos of modem times. The 
part for the solo instrument is enormously difii- 
cult, and it contains many exceedingly uncom- 
fortable passages. Herr Bummel played with 
skill and great refinement, and thoroughly 
deserved the applause bestowed on him at the 
dose. The work was conducted by the composer. 
Another special feature of the evening was the 
performance of two movements from Berlioz's 
"Borneo and Juliet" — the adagio from the 
* * Sc^ae d' Amour ' ' and the * * Queen Mab ' ' acherzo. 
We were disappointed with the former in the 
matter of colour and phrasing, the Bcherzo went 
far better. The programme includedBeethoven's 
C minor Symphony, two overtures by Stemdale 
IVnnett and Auber, and some pianoforte solos. 
Miss C. Elliot was the vocalist, and obtained 
great success. With the exception of the piano- 
Sirte concerto, all the music was conducted by 
^ir A. Sullivan. J. S. Sh£DI.0CK. 
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to eorreepond with the writen of, rejeeted 
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It %e peurUeularhf reputed that all iusinets 
kttert regarding the euppUf of the paper, 
i^e., may he addreased to the Yunjbbxr, and 
not to the EIdiiob. 



LITERATURE. 

Women of Ewrope «n the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. Yob. I. and II. By Mrs. 
Napier Higgins. (Hurst & Blaokett.) 

TsBas two Tolomes are the first isstalment 
of a gigantic work. They comprise only 
Northern and Central Europe during the first 
half of the fifteenth century — ^a separate 
series of volumes heing contemplated for each 
half-century. The next yolume will treat of 
Southern Europe in the same period, after 
which the wnter " proposes to deal with 
England, France, and the Netherlands" — 
probably, nay necessarily, in not less than 
two more. This gives us five volumes of five 
hmidred large, dosely-printed pages for the 
first period, and twenty for the whole work. 
The courage, the energy, the self-devotion, 
involved in such an elephantine project are 
worthy of praise in these days of manuals 
and primers. 

'B^keuihono? For answer let us criticise the 

Pie£u6 as the spokesman of the book, which, 

it says, is going '' to fill a void in the records 

oi humanity." But is it a void? Is it 

vorthfiUing? Con it be fiUed ? '< Although 

women form one-half of the human race, they 

lie sJl but ignored in general history ; " and 

it not, '' the mode and measure of their recog- 

Dtion is seldom satisfactory." But history 

only ignores women in those periods when, 

tliroagh their subjection, they have little of 

tlie making and shaping of events. When- 

erer women — from Jeanne d'Arc to Anne 

d*Autriche— come to the front, trust them and 

their sisters to force their claims on history. 

The very scantiness and vagueness of Mrs. Hig- 

gins's -nrt^f^wVU are significant. Again, she com- 

phuns that hitherto history mainly deals with 

"Qneens regnant or ladies of exalted rank," 

except in &e case of royal mistresses and 

other ** persons of doubtful reputation," which 

fact ''has a detrimental effect on morals, 

because it tends to a low and unjust estimate 

cf women." Without refuting this chimerical 

notion, I will only point out that of the 

tlurty-eight women here recorded, positively 

sQ but five or six are queens and princesses 

either regnant or consort. And what are the 

Qoeptions ? First, we have the jilted fianeie 

flf Hakon of Norwayi and rival of Queen 

Katgaret — ^Elizabeth (whom, hy the way, 

Krs, Higgins most plausibly proves to have 

a4ed as Abbess of Elten, near Emmerich) ; 

but was she not daughter of Gerard the 

Great, the powerful Buke of Holstein ? The 

^Heriwm Wadetenenee, among other sources, 

ks yielded some useful details about cloister 

^ in Sweden in connection with two abbesses 

^ the royal monastery of Wadstena — ^both 

^Hends of Queen Margaret — ^Ingegerd, grand- 

^Uo^iter of BL Bridget, a lady of almost 

''^tpl hbth, and her successor, Ingebor^ 

^io was daugjiter of the Buke of Sleswig. 



In passing, we may note that the order of 
St. Brid^t (the Brigittines had daughter 
houses in Esthonia and Benmark, as also 
Sion in England, and the Paradisus of 
Tuscany) was governed by women. The 
Monks of Wadstena were ruled by the Abbess 
through the Gonfessor-Gtoeral. Next we 
have a curious paper on Hedwig, of Poland — 
a daughter of Casimir the Greiat, whose fate 
is never recorded. Most ingeniously, and 
with some plausibility, Mrs. Higgins traces 
her to the harem of Bajazet, and, possibly, to 
a final home in Aragon. So she is both royal 
and a mistress— of a Paynim Soldan too. 
Five pages, mainly founded op, Snowe's 
Legends of the Bhme, are devoted to Anna, 
Countess of 'Katzenellenbogen, but she was 
a princess of Wirtemberg. There remain 
only the short history or legend of " Agnes 
Bemauer, the Honoured and Honourable 
Lady " (a title strangely conceded to such a 
<< doubtfi]d reputation "), mistress of Albert of 
Bavaria, and a bath-girl, like poor Wenzel's 
Susanna ; and two other heroines of romance 
and song — ^Margaret of Schwangau and 
'^ Dame Hausmann in Hall," the two women 
who figure in the well-known story of Oswald 
of 'Wolkenstein. 

Such are the exceptions, and such their 
value. Now, the author fairly owns that 
in this early series she is thrown back upon 
royal Hves by deiurth of material, but thinks 
that the mixture of domestic incident and 
public events will make the lives of obscure 
queens more interesting than those of their 
equally insignificant husbands — ^which brings 
me to the central phenomenon of the book. 
In plain truth, Mrs. Higgins has unconsciously 
conceived the astoun^ng design of writing 
the history of Europe, and nothing less, 
grouping it, not roimd the kings, but roimd 
their wives and daughters. Now, fifteenth 
century writers think otherwise : they make 
the men their central figures — ^paint their 
portraits, physical and moral, weave together 
their private and their public careers, and 
help us to know them fairly well ; the ladies 
(except real queens, like Margaret of Ben- 
mark) they leave to the clerical panygyrists. 
And they are right in the main. Kings 
made the history, or were made by it ; their 
wives had only to hring dowries, live dis- 
creetly, and die piously. What is the result ? 
Our author, with all her surprising in- 
dustry, is at a dead loss for material. The 
historians seldom mention her queens except 
in genealogical explanations, or in connec- 
tion with disputes about the dowry. They 
figure, of course, in the conventional descrip- 
tion of the wedding, coronation, funeral, 
and other pageantry, hut as mere puppets. 
Indeed, I am free to confess that in 
spite of some special knowledge of the 
history of central Europe in this period, I 
am utterly surprised that Mrs. Higgins could 
find no more to say about the women whose 
names at least are so familiar — that in fact 
the little one knew already about them is 
almost all that can be known. Yet, so far as 
printed authorities go— for to venture on 
MSS. in BO wide a field was hopeless— I 
believe she has left no stone imtumed : her 
Hsts of authorities are indeed formidable. 
What has she really done? She has simply 
written the reigns oi certain kings pretty 
much as tl^^ h^ve been written before, except 
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that in the pursuit of her chimera she gives 
undue, unhistorical importance to the few 
events with which the queens have any re- 
corded connexion. As to those with which they 
havenone, by incessant,even wearisome, sugges- 
tion, insinuation, speculation, aspiration, she 
pleads that they ought to have a great deal. 
As she progresses, and the futility of her 
task unconsciously closes round her, her idSe 
fixe becomes a monomania. Her queens are 
all excellent, humanitarian, nineteenth-cen- 
tury ladies, who muet (plague upon those 
stupid male chroniclers !) have made more stir 
in the world somehow. So, if the king does 
well, no doubt it was all along of the influ- 
ence of his admirable Sophia ; U he does ill, 
see what came of not foUowing the advice of 
his inestimable Barbara; and oh! how it 
must have pained her gentle nature! He 
takes part in some stirring event, some striking 
scene, some state pageant. True, Elizabeth 
is somehow not mentioned ; but let us suppose 
she was there, and so describe it. An ob- 
scurity, a difficulty, occurs; supply the lost 
factor of history — ^tiie queens — and solve by 
the influence of Anna. Of this fantastic 
historical method, the so-called life of Sophia 
of Bavaria (104 pages long) is the best 
example. All the real facts about her 
might fill a page — ^the incorrect gossip and 
Protestant legend perhaps two more. It is 
significant of this female landmark of history 
that her birth has been variously dated within 
a period of fifteen, and her marriage of ten, 
years. Of her character (beyond the usual 
panegyrics), of her most eventful life, curi- 
ously Httle is recorded, why I can hardly 
say. So Mrs. Higgins writes the life and 
reign of Wenzel, and the story of Huss, con- 
tinuing her Hussite and Bohemian history in 
the succeeding so-called life — ^that of Barbara 
of Gilly. Sophia's name is dragged in at 
every page on some colourable pretence — 
what Sophia must have thought of this, how 
that must have grieved her, how she must 
have seen this, and even how she certainly 
could not have seen that, and so on. Alas ! 
there is one real, solid, little fact — ^Huss in 
his days of Court favour was appointed Con- 
fessor to the Queen. But this may mean 
very little — a mere official connexion. Beyond 
this, Mrs. Higgins fails to show any further 
intercourse or sympathy between them, the 
three references in his numerous letters being 
slight and distant. But on this one fact she 
rears a vast structure. The story of Huss is 
told, with this lay figure of Sophia as a sort 
oi chorus, whose sentiments and sympathies 
were as important as those of the tragic actor 
himself. IVue, the Protestant writers, in their 
zeal for pre-reformation Protestants, have 
feigned vaguely and picturesquely that both 
these queens were Hussites at heart, hut on 
no apparent grounds. In fact, the impression 
we gather of Sophia from this Life is that 
she was a mere shadow, an obscurity, un- 
accountably, phenomenally obscure. All the 
same, I cannot but think Mrs. Higgins's con- 
jectiue as to Sigismund's policy in 1415, is 
most original, and most acute. 

Having shown in how limited a sense the 
book deals with individual queens — ^much less 
other women — let us return for the last time 
to the Preface, for a crowning surprise. It 
seems this work is expressly '' intended rather 
as a fragment of the history of women than 
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as memcm of certain gifted women, and as 
•ueh it abanld be 3»ad." It is notbing of tbe 
kind. Thronghont, theie is not the faintest 
akadow of an attempt to cairy out this design. 
Incidentallj, of course, a reader quite new to 
the fifteenth century might gleam a good 
deal about female society, but so he would 
from any history. Beyond a trite remark 
here and there, I have not noted a single 
reflection or discussion bearing on this pre- 
tended object of the work. Splendid and 
fruitful as such an exhaustiTe enquiry would 
be, it is dearly beyond Mrs. Higgins's powers, 
and must sooner or later faU within the 
province of some philosopher of the flrst 
order. 

As to the details of the book, much might 
be said if there were space for it. Con- 
sidering the yastness of the field mistakes 
seem yeiy few. Were not the electors of 
ICents, Treres, and Cologne, archchanceUors 
of Qenoany, Burgundy and Italy? Here it 
is Sennany, Gaul, and Burgundy. There is 
some tendency to eccentric etymology. Surely, 
Huss named his Bethlehem Chapel neither 
aftev the *'Holy Innocents, nor because it 
was the house where the Bread of Life was 
to be dispeosedr" We read of the *^ cloister 
church of Maria Schnee ( Mary Snow) . '^ Maria 
Hilf, Maria Schnee, K. D. de la Neige, &c., 
ought to be familiar enough. Palacky says 
the Latin word '' auca " in Pistenport's 
CfmUnuaUo means '' goose," otherwise Mrs. 
Higgins would haye '* tran^ted it 'bird' as 
akin to ^ auceps.' " Scholars will relish the 
solving of this curious confusion. These 
errors, however, are trifles. The author does 
not pretend to classical erudition. 

It is strange how little can be unearthed 
about Margaret, the great Queen of the 
North. Indeed, the oi^ new light on the 
Scandinavian series is thrown from the 
cloister. Mrs. Higgins seems most at home 
just where Engliiii writers are lost, as soon 
as she gets beyond the Eastern frontiers of 
the Empire. Her handling of the intricacies of 
the LettLsh, Polish, Hungarian, BusBian,Pome- 
£anian and Prussian annals is very remarkable. 
True, it is not the history of Women, but it 
is the history of most obscure and complex 
nationalities, singularly fascinating partly 
perhaps because of their obscurity. Yet the 
ordinary reader wUl be amazed to find what 
a vast body of history, as veracious as our 
own in the same peiiod, and fuller of incident, 
is recorded of i^ose Eastern lands which 
formed almost a world apart — ^its conflict of 
races, its conflict of churches, its conflict 
of barbarism and civilisation — a w<»rld in- 
cluding a republic of monastic knights and a 
vast kingdom which, surrounded by Greeks 
and Latins, remained Pagan till the flf teenth 
century, a world agitated like our own by an 
Eastern Question, and which, indeed, was, 
and is, the Eastern Question itself. About 
these countries the book incidentally brings 
together a great body of outlying facts, mainly 
dynastic, it is true, but highly useful. 

It has been painful to point out the entire 
failure of the work as to plan and execution, 
because in other respects it deserves cordial 
praise. I have nearly finished it, reading the 
whole caiefully, and with very much profit. 
Vewy perhaps, will do as much. Some will 
enjoy the Hussite struggle, others the reli- 
gious biography of Margaret of Lorraine, 



others the heterodoxy (or, as I suspect, the 
philosophy) of Empress Barbara, but not 
many will have courage for the main topic of 
the book; and that is— not women — ^but 
dynastic genealogy ! Nearly every page — 
whole pages together — deal in the most 
thorough, the most comprehensive, the most 
acute manner, with genealogical discussions 
and difficulties. Call them difficult and dry 
if they are beyond you, but they cannot be 
called useless. The history of Germany, espe- 
cially, is a mere labyrinth without them, and 
whenever and wherever dynasties controlled 
history the pedigree of dynasties is all im- 
portant. For this branch of historical research 
Mrs. Higgins has peculiar qualifications — 
vast industry, unwearied perseverance, evident 
love of the subject, and already a great store 
of knowledge upon it. Her suggestions and 
emendations are usually j udicious and weighty. 
On wider historical questions her judgment is 
swayed too much by predilections and by an 
undue zeal for her heroine of the moment. 
Yet even here she displays ingenuity, and 
everjTwhere the most sturdy perseverance in 
grappling with difficulties. 

To conclude, since she hcts started, probably 
under injudicious advice, upon a bootless and 
interminable quest, and with vague and con- 
f ased views as to her goal, I would respect- 
fully, but plainly, advise her to abandon it, 
sooner rather than later. Such remarkable 
powers, and such still more remarkable energy 
to use them, should be devoted to some more 
definite and manageable subject. Should she 
undertake the genealogies of some country, 
or the family annals of the princes of the 
empire, for instance, or the contmuous history 
of one of the less known kingdoms, she 
would be doing excellent work which few 
could do so well. E. Pubgbll. 



WaUemUm : a Drama by Priedrich Schiller. 
Done into English Yerse by J. A. W. 
Hunter. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

''WALLBwsTBDr," SO Mr. Hunter informs us 
(Introduction), *^ is the greatest acting drama 
in the German language ; perhaps, after 
' Faust,' the greatest dramatic poem." Pos- 
sibly he hardly expects his words to be 
pressed ; but, speaking in ignorance, I should 
be very curious to know if ** Wallenstein," 
as a whole, has been found to be a great 
acting drama. One would have guessed, 
d priori, that the first part, the Camp, would 
lack the higher interest on the stage, and the 
second, the Piccolomini, would lack incident ; 
the third part, indeed, might well atone for 
these defects. I presume that severe com- 
pression or amalgamation must be resorted 
to in order to get rid of the unwiekUness of 
the whole work. Something of the defect 
that Schiller himself found with the work in 
its progress — "lying before him shapeless, 
with no end yet in sight"— ^oes, perhaps, 
cling around it in its completion. The per- 
fectly artistic management of a trilogy is, it 
may be, a secret that died with the Greeks. 
Yet, if " Wallenstein " misses the mark, it 
is by a hair's-breadth. Nothing modem eomes 
nearer to Shakspere than the best speeches 
and soliloquies in *' Wallenstein "; nowhere, 
I am inclined to think, is a heroine of perfect 
grace and dignity and naturalness presented 
to us so lightly, in so few scenes, and yet so 



memorably, as Thekla has been preaeiLted by 
SchiUer. ^ 

It is, of course, unfortunate^ in one eense, 
for Mr. Hunter that his task comes into 
inevitable comparison with the great, though 
unequal, version by Coleridge. Not that the 
comparison is uniformly to Mr. Hunter's 
disadvantage, but that m the sabhmer pas- 
sages, where a poet most of all needs a poet 
to render him, Coleridge rose to the re- 
quired height without effort or strain ; irhile 
Mr. Hunter, who manages the dialogue and 
more formal parts of the play as well or 
better, labours toilsomely up the heights, and 
rarely reaches the summit at all. As aa 
illustration, let us take part of Max Piccolo- 
mini's reply to Thekla's description of her 
father's astrological beliefs ("The Piccolo- 
mini," Act III., sc. iv.) : 

" Max. nimmer will ich seinen Glaubenschelteii 
An der Ghestime, on der Qeieter Macht. 
Nicht blofls der Stolz des Menachen fiillt den 

Baum 
Mit Gheistem, mit gehelmniflsvoUen Eiiiften, 
Auch fiir eia liebend Heiz ist die gemeine 
KatnT zu eng, und tief ere Bedeuttmg 
Liegt in dem Marohen meiner Kinderjahre, 
AIb in der Wahzheit, die das licben lehit. 

Die Fabel ist dei liebe Heimathwelt, 
Gem wohnt sie unter Feen, Talismanen, 
Glaubt gem an Gk>teer) weil sie gottlich ist. 

CoLSaiDOE. 

never mdely will I blame his faith 

In the might of stars and angels! *Ti8 not 

merely 
The human being's pride that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominatice ; 
Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 
This visible nature, and this common world, 
Is all too narrow : yea, a deeper import 
Luiks in the legend told my mf ant yean 
Than lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 

... . . ' 

For fable is LoTe's world, his home, his hiitb- 

place: 
Ddightedly dwells he 'mona fays and talismffls, 
And spirits ; and delighted^ believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 

Hunter. 
Oh, I will never chide him for beHeving 
In stars and spirit-foioes. Not akne 
The pride of man thus peoples space with spuiti 
And pow'rs of myst'rjr ; for the heart that 1ot«, 
The course of nature is alike too narrow. 
Yes, in the fable of my childhood lies 
A deeper meaning than in all the trath 
That Life can teach us. . . . The home of Um 
Ib in the world of fable ; there with sprites 
And talismans she fain would dwell, and fain 
Believe in gods, because herself is godlike/' 

I feel confident that Mr. Hunter would agr«« 
with me that the point in which his original 
and Coleridge's version so far surpass to 
here is rhythmical dignity and impressiTe- 
ness. The veriest tyro in G^e^nan can 
hear and see the large, mysterious, sonorous 
quality of the language here — ^its admi- 
rable adaptation to the subject and to the 
awe-stricken mood of the speaker. Corrfr- 
spondingly has Coleridge recalled, with the 
happiest effect, the " spherical predominance 
of Shakspere, and tmx>wn a deep and iic- 
pressive awe over the whole passage. Bat 
Mr. Hunter's blank verse bustles along ^ 
a vigorous and business-like, but quite uii-| 
impressive way, which makes it hwd to W| 
really interested in the thought. 

I would not be understood to mean that 
Mr. Hunter has not feU the poetry of w 
original in its fulness. From beginning to 
end I have noted very few passages where 
he fails to see the thought It is in expression, 
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not in appreciation, that he falls ahort. He 
seems to know more of German, and more of 
poetiy, than he does of Terse-writing. His 
instrument does not obey his mind. Here, 
however, is a fine and vigorous passage 
(<< Death of Wallenstein," Act III., sc. xviii. 
*' Da schilderst— ^ingeschlossen ") : 

*' WM. It is thy father's heart thou dost depict ; 
Thiu in his dark dissembling breast it is, 
ET*n to the core, as thou portrayest it ! 
I am deceived by hellish craft ; th' abyss 
Sent me the most inscrutable of spirits, 
Most skilled in falsehood — set him at my side 
In likeness of a friend. Who can withstand 
The powers of hell P This serpent in my bosom 
I nurtured with my ]ife*s-blood ; at my breast 
He drained his fill of love ; there was no shade 
Of a sQspicion. Open wide I flung 
The gates of thonght, and threw away the keys 
Of prudent foresight ; in the starry heavens, 
In vasty space, I looked to find the foe 
Whom in my heart of hearts I had enshrined.'* 

Bat, as a rale, Mr. Hunter's blank verse is 
more like that of Byron's dramas than that 
of any real master of this difficult metre. 
Byron's standing defects — ^the weak conclusion 
of the verse, the " and's," " if's," " hut's," 
"Ts,'; " with's,'; which take aU dignity from 
the line in which they occur, and confer 
abniptness on that which follows — seem not to 
offend Mr. Hunter's ear or eye. Yet, in trans- 
lating a poem which is practically aU in blank 
reiae — I except, of course, the "Lager" — 
it was sorely essential to study and reproduce 
as far as possible the very hest metrical models, 
and notably those which Schiller himself had 
studied to such splendid effect. 

In minor matters, so far as I can judge, 
Mr. Hunter shows a praiseworthy carefulness. 
In the '* Death," Act lY., sc. ii., he renders, 
I observe, 

" Und keck, wie einer der nicht straucheln kann, 
lief er aaf sohwankem Seil des Lebens hlnV 

" And boldly sped, as one that cannot stumble, 
Alon^ the tlipp'ry p<Uh of his career." 

Is not this to miss the metaphor ? is it not 
lather " the swaying, wavering cord " — as 
of a rope-dancer — *' of life " ? Perhaps Mr. 
Honter thought this too undignified a meta- 
phor ; if so, I think his squeamishness is to 
be regretted. It is just in this bold sim- 
plicity of metaphor thftt a little more study 
of the Elizabethans would have helped Mr. 
Himter. I cannot at this moment recall an 
Ktual comparison from rope-dancing; but how 
effective, e g.yiA Webster's still bolder venture : 

**The man I would have saved 'bove mine own 
bfe! 
We are merely the stars' tennis-balls, struck and 



Which way please them." 

(" The Duchess of Malfi,*' Act V., sc. iv.) 

Again, in Act I., sc. iv. of the '< Death," the 
^ijpiitj of Wallenstein's tremendous musings 
ih impaired hy such jerky superfluities as in 
tiis line — 
'* A waU-o it is of mine own deeds compact." 

Two lines later, "walzen" is surely more 
than *' shake"; and, twenty lines later, does 
*' Wie Sliders "=s How else ? Is it not rather 
'* * How otherwise ' it was when mfy heart's 
frv« impulse urged me," &c. ? 

The Introduction (pp. ix.-lxvii.) is extremely 
pleasant and useful reading. Such a brief 
€om9pectm of the real Wallenstein and his sur- 
roundings is just what the ordinary English 
reader requires and will thank Mr. Hunter 
for providxDg. TL D. A. Mqbshxad. 



Mythg and Dreomi. By Edward Clodd. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The anthropological school is gaining fast 
upon the solar mythologists. The polyony- 
mous sun of &cile Teutonic interpreters is 
beginning to set, and in its place the murky 
dawn of primitive savagedom now dimly 
reveals its^ to peering eyes as the mother- 
realm of mythical and religious conceptions. 
Only a few months since, ]\&. Andrew Lang's 
Qmtom and Myth threw down the gauntlet 
boldly to the champions of the old linguistic 
theory ; and now Mr. Glodd, in turn, has fol- 
lowed up the first attack with this pleasant, 
graceful, and popularly-written remmi of the 
entire subject. His book condenses and 
focusses into a single view the whole range of 
modem anthropological speculation on the 
origin and growth of the mythopoeic faculty. 
But it also does something more than this : 
it embodies the mature and deliberate judg- 
ment of a widely-read folklorist on all the 
moot points in that still vexed and very 
deHcate borderland of psychology and socio- 
logy. In the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge, every independent opinion of a 
competent thinker on these doubtful questions 
has great value as an aid towards the forma- 
tion of a final judgnient; and, from this 
point of view, aU investigators of early human 
development must cordially welcome Mr. 
Clodd's ahle, impartial, and judicious sum- 
mary. 

In principle, Mr. Clodd inclines rather to 
the school of Mr. Tyler than to that of Mr. 
Herhert Spencer: he is more in favour of 
personification, vague dread of nature, and an 
almost primitive animism, as the prime factors 
in the genesis of myth, than of the distinct 
ghost and definite ancestor-worship which Mr. 
Spencer posits as the fundamental root of the 
entire rddgious conception. If, in so obscure 
a matter, the unprc^essional thinker may 
hazard an opinion as he passes, it would be 
to the effect that both are perhaps in a manner 
right : that Mr. Clodd is thinking mainly of 
mythology alone, and Mr. Spencer mainly of 
religion properly so called. iNow, it may 
possihly b(B maintained that while Mr. Spencer 
has underrated the importance of mere childish 
confusion and ofi-hand anthropomorphic inter- 
pretations in the savage mind, which seem to 
form the chief groundwork of myth, viewed 
as such, Mr. Clodd and Mr. Tylor have 
underrated the importance of the ghost, 
and especially the ancestral ghost, which Mr. 
Spencer seems fairly to have fixed as the 
original substratum of all that we now call 
distinctively religion — of gods, worship, 
temples, altars, and whatever else is most 
fundamental in the purely religious concep- 
tion. If this distinction between mythology 
and religion were more firmly insisted upon, 
if it were felt that the two orders of ideas, 
though largely intermingling and crossing 
with one another, might yet, perhaps, be 
essentially distinct in their roots and ground- 
work, then a recondlation between the views 
held by Mr. Spencer on the one hand, and 
by Mr. Tylor. Mr. Lang, and Mr. Clodd on 
the other, might not in the end prove quite 
impracticable. Even Mr. Clodd's powerful 
objection to the stress laid upon the ancestral 
ghost, on the ground that primitive man did 
not recognise th^ patemsd relation, seems 
hardly in the oj^d an insuperable barrier to ( 



the reception of the Spencerian theory. Por 
it is quite possible that tribal ancestor-worship 
— ^the worship of the dead chiefs and fathers 
of the community — may long have preceded 
the establishment of the polygamic or mono- 
gamic family. Propitiation is due to the 
spirits of the dead, not so much because they 
stand, physiologically speaking, in the paternal 
relation to those who worship them, but 
because they were once powerful, authori- 
tative, and to some extent vindictive, and 
because their ghosts still in this respect 
closely resemble them. Before kinship there 
may have been a shadowy kingship. 

Mr. Clodd divides his subject into two 
parts. The first part deals with Myth, its 
birth and growth, tracing its origin to an 
animism provisionally accepted as primitive, 
without any reference to the doubts which 
have lately been cast upon the reality of its 
claim to be so regarded. Personification of 
the powers of nature is admitted as a large 
element in the production of myths, while, at 
the same time, the easy pretensions of the 
solar mythologists to interpret all stories in 
their own fanciful fashion, on the strength 
of an always doubtful philological substratum, 
are quietly set aside in favour of the wider 
comparative method. like Mr. Lang, our 
new exponent holds that the myth is generally 
older than the names it assumes, as it is 
certainly wider spread ; and that we cannot 
explain a story current among Hottentots or 
Australians by a lapse of memory on the part 
of the Greeks as to the meaning of the title 
bestowed in their particular version upon 
hero or heroine. The vague savage belief in 
animal metamorphoses — a belief too much 
i^ored by two great schools — ^is admirably 
illustrated, and its survival into modem times 
is shown in several apt examples. On the 
other hand, the chapter on Totemism fails to 
convince us that anyone has yet fully read 
the intimate secret of that curious, widespread, 
and long-abiding superstition. It still waits, 
we believe, for its true decipherer. There is 
something more at the bottom of it all than the 
current explanations succeed in showing us. 

The second part, on the place of dreams in 
the growth of beliefs in the supernatural, 
introduces us more directly to the philosophy 
of religion in the stricter sense. If we have 
any minor criticism to pass upon this portion 
of Mr. Clodd's work it is that part the second 
ought rather to have preceded than to have 
followed part the first. We have to wait 
almost till the last page for the key-note of 
the whole : *' The general animistic interpre- 
tation which man gives to phenomena at the 
outset expressed itself in the particular con- 
ceptions of souls everywhere, of which dreams 
and such-like things supplied the raw 
material." As to the opinion so well ex- 
pressed in this portion of the volume on the 
origin of religion in its higher forms, con* 
siderablo doubts cannot fall to obtrude them- 
selves on the mind of the reader. 

''It is to the larger, the more impressive 
phenomena of the natural world, th& sun in 
noontide strength and splendour, the lightning 
and the thunder [and not to ancestor- worship], 
that we must look for the primary causes 
which awakened the fear, the wonder, and the 
adoration in which lie the germs of the highest 
religions." 

A short review is not the place in which to 
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attempt a reconciliatioii of these opposite 
l)diefs ; but, put very briefly, is not an inter- 
mediate hypothesis at least plausible — ^that 
while the distinctive notion of a god, a spirit 
of great power and pervading personality, was 
first generalised from the raw conception of the 
common ghost, that notion itself was after- 
wards naturally extended to the vast moving 
energies of external nature ? The one view 
may seem to push the ancestral ghost too far, 
but surely the other seems to imply a double 
origin for the god — a rapprochement between 
two originally distinct conceptions, in a way 
a little hard of belief for the evolutionaiy 
student. 

If we have differed freely on certain points 
from Mr. Clodd it is not because we under- 
value the worth of his really able and original 
contribution to the literature of an involved 
and difficult subject. A book thoroughly 
worth reading is always worth differing from 
in innumerable details. Mr. Glodd's sound 
and sober j udgment never deserts him through- 
out, and his lucid style, always easy and 
agreeable, is lighted up in this volume by 
frequent flashes of an epigrammatic spirit 



time that followed as to be Brigadier-General 
before he had reached his twenty-fourth year. 
The civil war ended, the young general and 
his still younger wife led the vagabond life of 
an American officer and his family, until 
when the present narrative begins, they were 
stationed near Bismarck, now the capital of 
Dakota territory. Military life in such a 
region is not exciting unless when the Indians 
whom the soldiers are set to watch break 
out of the reservation and attack the settle- 
ments. In those days such misdemeanours 
were of yearly occurrence, so that except 
during the winter Gen. Custer and his 
command had, what with hunting the red 
folks and the other <' ferae '' of the ** plains," 
no idle time of it. But in the summer of 
1876, these duties were to come to a sudden 
end for Custer and all his men. Sitting Bull, 
the Sioux chief, was encountered in the 
Little Big Horn with such disastrous effect to 
his pxirsners, that not a man escaped. All 
were slain. The Indians had out-generalled 
the general, and meted out to him the fate he 
had prepared for them. The book is, there- 
fore, not one to be judged too severely. 



which we have not previously noted in any even did it require any consideration beyond 



of his earlier and lighter writings. In 
philosophic grasp and maturity of conception 
Ifythe and Dreams is out and away the best 
book its author has yet given us. 

* GsAKT Alleit. 
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Soote and Saddles ; or. Life in Dakota with 
General Custer. By Elizabeth B. Custer. 
(Sampson Low.) 

A Trip to Alaska ; a Narrative of what was 
Seen and Heard during a Summer Cruise 
in Alaskan Waters. By George Wardman. 
(San PranciBCO : Carson.) 

Of late we have been favoured with so many 
accounts of Western America by " Euro- 
peans," who have hurriedly passed from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, that there is a 
certain novelty in learning what two native 
Americans have to say regarding the more 
remote portions of their own coimtry. The 
first impression which a perusal of their books 
leaves on the mind is the vastness and varied 
character of the New World. Mrs. Custer 
is a Michigan woman, and Mr. Ward man i;*, 
we presume, a permanent resident in Sdn 
Francisco. Yet Dakota seems to have 
struck the one very much as it would have 
struck the latest tourist over the North 
Pacific Bailroad, which for all that is 
peculiar in the notes of the other regarding 
liie coast north of Puget Sound, the writer 
might have been makmg his first acquaint- 
ance with the sea that laves his native land. 
Nor, except that the authors before us had 
better opportunities of becoming familiar with 
the ins and outs of the regions they describe, 
do their travel notes compare so very favour- 
ably with the hasty sketches of less fortunate 
strangers, that we need lose confidence in the 
enterprising Britons whose volumes have 
during the past two years passed in review 
before our critical vision. Mrs. Custer's 
book is in some respects a sad one. Her 
husband graduated at West Point in time to 
take part in the battle of Ball Bun, and 
played so distinguished a part in the stirring 



what its merits deserve. Practically, it is 
a biography of the writer's husband. 
'* The General " is naturally her hero. Every 
act of his life is to her of greater importance 
than such trivialities can be to one less 
intimately concerned with his career, and here 
and there we are irresistibly reminded of Mrs. 
Badger on the maxims of the late Capt. 
Swosser. Gen. Custer was an active officer, 
devoted to his profession, a strict disciplin- 
arian, a good husband, a man of some literary 
ability, and not unkindly, even to the Indians. 
But we are not bound to take our opinion of 
him from his widow. His tragic end was due 
to a lack of caution, and it is still affirmed by 
those who ouj^ht to known, that Black Kettle, 
whom he defeated and killed in 1868, had 
always been a friend to the whites, and on 
this very occasion was not on the war-path, 
but on an expedition to receive his annuity. 
Thisr is, however, of no moment now. What 
we are mainly concerned with is that Mrs. 
Custer supplies us with an extremely in- 
teresting, and, so far as we have been able to 
test it, very accurate picture of army life on 
^* the plains." Gen. Marcy, Col. Dodge, and, 
indeed, Gen. Custer himself, have published 
most admirable accounts of the more heroic 
aspects of frontier service. But the present 
volume is for the most part concerned with 
domestic matters, visiting, entertaining, 
troubles regarding servants and laundresses, 
or the lack of them, and a hundred matters 
whish only a lady would think of describing. 
She laments the absence of elaborate diaries. 
This is, we think, a cloud not without a silver 
lining. For though Mrs. Custer might, with 
her journals before her, have been more par- 
ticular regarding names and dates, the temp- 
tation to give them in block would have been 
too great to resist. On the contrary, she has 
written a pleasant narrative, which is some- 
times very American, but none the worse for 
that, and may be recommended as one of the 
best books of the kind which has ever come 
before us. 

Mr. Wardman is ** United States treasury 
agent at the Seal Islands," and his little 
volume contains an unpretending account of a 



voyage made along the coast ol Britidi 
Columbia and Alaska as far back as the year 
1879. It is, therefore, in many places a trifle 
stale. The best chapters in the book are 
those descriptions of the Prybilov or Seal 
Islands, which are leased by Government to a 
company, which pays a royalty of sixty 
thousand pounds per annum for the privilege 
of killing a specified number of fur seals, under 
stringent restrictions, the object of which 
is to prevent the extermination o! the pin- 
nipeds. To those who have not an oppor- 
tunity of consulting Mr. Elliot's exhaustire 
monograph in the eighth volume of the 
Census Report, Mr. Wardman's brief actooot 
may be of value. With the exception of 
these islands, Alaska is worthless. The 
writer cannot, indeed, express too lov m 
opinion of the Arctic land which was acquired 
from Eussia. Otherwise, Mr. Wardims 
book is of no great importance. It is written 
with a good deal of characteristic American 
humour, and is throughout very ag;i«eable 
reading. But in the instances where hu state- 
ment can be checked he is so careless about 
his facts that it would be rash to take eToy- 
thing he says for granted. It is, for ezampk^ 
incorrect to say that the Eraser Eiver excite- | 
mentwas "in 1B57" (p. 6), orthat'^hnn- 
dreds died of hunger and exposure," or that 
only " a few made * grub ' wages," or that 
** Victoria * pottered out ' and declined" after 
the failure of the placers, since the ^*M 
times" of the town were in 1861 and 1862 
during the Cariboo " rush." It is also ahsori 
to describe "rows of houses constructed at 
great cost now [1884] standing idle is 
the haU deserted city," since at no period 
in its history has the capital of Britub 
Columbia been so prosperous as at present- 
Again (p. 12) the thriving farmer of Comox 
will read with amazement that at Kanaiino 
'< spring is always backward and the hain^ 
seldom amounts to anything." Mr. Wani* 
man's science is about equally defective. The 
" wonderful fish or reptile," on the head d 
which is "a curved sort of horn or clamp on 
a hinge," is easily detected by any one at aH 
acquainted with the ichthyology of the North 
Pacific to be the elephant fish {Chitwn 
CoUiei of Bennett, Zoology of Bee<^\ 
Voyage, pi. xxiii., figs. 1-2). the " Skoonu' 
of the Nisquallies, the <'Kooma" of ^ 
Tsimpsheans, the " Taenemucka " of th( 
Quakwolths ; and, so far from being rare, it i 
so common about Fort Rupert, Koskeeiw 
Sound, and elsewhere, as to be eaten bj th 
Indians. It is also extremely erroneous t( 
describe the aborigines of British Columbia a 
** cremators." Only a few of the Northtr 
tribes bum their dead, and the burial ground 
— a canoe and box cemetery — described o 
pp. 26 and 27, contain not the ashes, but th 
bodies of the aborigines, a fact for wbicl 
can vouch from personal inspection. ^* 
Wardman did not, however, land, and mak« 
these misleading assertions on the faith < 
traders and oUier equally untmstworth 
informants. J^ort Simpson is throughot 
termed Port Simpson, and it is (p. 32), to sa 
the least of it, untrue that Mr. Duncan (wt 
has done so great a work for oivilisition, as 
received so scurvy a treatment in returi 
removed to Metlakatlah owing to any " ^ 
agreement with the Hudson's Bay Compmr. 
ortiiat ''the oompany bought out the Be" 
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Mr. Groebj "; while it is simply libellous to 
accuse the missioiiaries of canying on an | 
illicit trade with Alaska '' to the extent of 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars a year" 
(p. 92). The explanation of the carved poles 
on p. 40 is also far wrong, and the Queen 
Charlotte Islands^ not Prince of Wales Island, 
are the headquarters of the Hydahs (p. 35). 
These grave inaccuracies throw so much 
doubt on the rest of Mr. Wardman's *' facts," 
that one hesitates about quoting some curious, 
and, if true, novel data in other parts of the 
book. The little care taken to bring the 
information abreast of the times is shown in 
rarious places, for instance, on p. 286, where 
the future government of Alaska is discussed, 
the fact being that in 1884 Congress passed 
an act constituting the country a territory. 
Mr. Wardman is entertaining, but as a geo- 
grapher he must be accepted with reserve. 

EoBixT Bbowit. 



Prophe&y and Hutory in Relation to the 
Meesiah, The Warburton Lectures for 
1880-84, with two Appendices on the 
Arrangement, Analysis, and Eecent Criti- 
cism of the Pentateuch. By Alfred Eders- 
heim. (Longmans.) 

" Thess is no pubHc," said one whom scholars 

ue still lamenting, '^for scientific theology 

in this country." The judgment is severe, 

for dnce Pattison's withdrawal from the ranks 

of the theologians a new spirit has breathed 

upon English theology. Such a work as Dr. 

Edersheim's would not have been possible in 

l$60. Whether it would come up to Patti- 

«m's standard or not, it would certainly have 

been included by Domcr (had he lived to 

revise his sketch of English theology) among 

tlie sig:ns of an awakening scientific spirit in 

t}\e Cnglish church. It is not easy to give a 

Wlpf ully critical notice of the present volume, 

pirtly from its defects of form, partly because 

it has itself the nature of a criticism. I have 

£0 wish to criticise Kuenen, Lagarde and 

Wellhansen through the medium of a criticism 

upon Dr. Edersheim. Perhaps I might add 

that my impression of the author's personality 

is so strong that I feel, if not a critic dis- 

ftrmi-il, yet one who would fain first of all 

iatrocl ace the author as a friend. There are 

iwo sides to the Jewish character, and its 

Heatler aspect gives a colour and a fragrance 

to these pages which makes us hopeful of 

bpp J results from the Jewish element in our 

miii>c after a more complete mutual approxi- 

mirion. Whether or not the *^ rationalism 

of modem Jews " is altogether so *' nerveless " 

an^l %vithout a future as our author supposes 

>. 10), there can be no question that Dr. 

Klcri^heim is thoroughly justified in his own 

apologetic" attitude towards both Jewish 

ittd Christian rationalism, justified, too, in 

That emotional warmth which some have 

"dished away from his writings, but which is 

Coo characteristic for a fair critic to censure. 

" Christian " may, I suppose, be used in an 
ethical as well as in a theological sense, and 
(« applied upon occasion to Jews who are not 
'-»f the Christian church. There is, therefore, 
Ko religious prejudice in saying that every 
page of Dr. Edersheim's book is so profoundly 
^'bristian that it is a pleasure even to differ 
Itom him. He stands firmly by his own 
ofinioiis, but not without a humility which 



is, perhaps, too rare in the character of a 
critic. Nothing can be more charming, and 
more unlike the ^* harsh and crabbed" apolo- 
getics of a past generation, than the theory of 
the progress of truth set forth in the opening 
pages of the Preface (compare also end of 
lecture iv.). We have heard before that 
'' heresy ultimately promotes a fuller insight 
into revealed religion," but perhaps no 
orthodox theologian at ^ome has yet ventured 
to anticipate good results from concessions to 
free criticism. I do not say that Dr. 
Edersheim's concessions are, as he explains 
them, very material. Still, concessions he has 
made — otherwise it would hardly be necessary 
to notice this work in the Acadeht; Let me 
speak first of the more distinctly critical 
portion of the work. 

Though the title only speaks of '^ Prophecy 
and History," two important lectures are 
devoted to Yatke's and Wellhausen's theory 
of the origin of the Pentateuch, the history 
of which tiieory is sketched, and its principle 
and details unfavourably criticised. Well- 
hausen's Prolegomena having just been trans- 
lated, these discussions of Dr. Edersheim have 
the merit of opportuneness. They open a 
controversy which will not soon be closed; 
and, though space was wanting for an ex- 
haustive treatment, the references given to 
recent German works (all thorough students 
knowing German !) will enable the reader to 
work out the argument for himself. Great 
importance, I observe, is attached to articles 
in the Jfagaitin filr Wiseeneehafi des Juden- 
thitms, by Dr. David Hoffmann, an imcom- 
promising advocate of the historical traditions 
of the synagogue. The second note to 
lecture viii. contains a revised list of the 
passages *' by which Dr. Hoffmann has proved 
that Ezekiel had before him and [had] quoted 
from those portions of the Pentateucii the 
publication of which Wellhausen ascribes to 
the time of Ezra." It is not necessary to say 
much on this part of the volume before us. 
The author is not, indeed, guiltless of the 
critical spirit ; but he finds Prof. Wellhausen's 
historical reconstruction or construction so 
uncongenial that he could not, I think (though 
he means to be scrupulously fair), even with 
more space at his command, give a just esti- 
mate of its critical basis. In this respect he 
resembles Dr. Bredenkamp, whose much 
praised but inconclusive Oeset^ und Propheten 
has passed into the almost too industrious 
hands of Messrs. Clark's translators. Much 
as I sympathise with the devout spirit of 
these two kindred scholars, I think that a 
purely literary criticism oif the records of 
a religion ought not to let itself be hampered 
by theologiced considerations, whether ortho- 
dox or rationalistic. 

Dr. Edersheim is, however, too deeply 
versed in Jewish lore to stand where most of 
the elder EngHsh scholars stand with regard 
to the text of the Old Testament. Like 
Delitzsch, he compares the Pentateuch to the 
quadruple Gospel narrative, and admits that 
the Pentateuch consists of ^* several original 
documents or sources, welded together by 
one or more redactors." He continues in the 
following remar^ft^^^ words, '^ And there may 
even be emou^tions and additions — glosses, if 
you like to ^j«)i ^hem so — ^by redactors, revisers, 
or final edi^ *' (pp. 231-32). At the same 
time, he i|^^ on *'tbe general truthfulness 
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and reliableness of the Book [i.e, the Penta- 
teuch], alike as regards its history and legisla- 
tion." How unlike a practised controvereoalist ! 
Certainly, whatever be our judgment on the 
existence of "pious frauds" in the Hebrew 
literature, or, I would rather say, on the 
degree to which the virtue of veracity was 
recognised by its authors, there can be no 
question of the transparent and exemplary 
candour of this Christian-Jewish scholar. It 
is pleasant, too, to notice the attraction which 
he evidently feels to enthusiastic admirers of 
the Old Testament belonging to the critical 
schools, such as Eiohhom and Ewald; and 
truly the tone and manner of Prof. Well- 
hausen's writing are among the greatest im- 
pediments to a just estimate of his adopted 
theories ! 

The book before us has some great merits, 
but is not sufficiently digested. It is not, for 
instance, at first sight, clear why the plan 
was so enlarged as to take in a criticism of 
recent theories of the Pentateuch. The 
transition from lecture vi. to lecture vii. is an 
abrupt one, and we have to look back to the 
preface to discover what was probably the 
link in the author's mind, viz., that the 
ceremonial law, which Brof. Wellhausen 
brings down so very late, was typical, i.^., in 
a certain sense prophetic, of Jesus Christ. 
Dr. Edersheim will not, I hope, be offended if 
I apply to his present volume the saying of 
Michelet, " Tin livre est ton jours un moyen 
de faire un meilleur livre." Orthodox readers 
want a history of the Messianic idea some- 
what less dry than Prof. Drummond's, and 
more in relation to their own theological posi- 
tion. They are equally in need of a thorough 
study of Old Testament prophecy — sym- 
pathetic without ceasing to be critical — and, 
lastly, which perhaps is the most pressing 
want of all, an introduction to the criticism of 
the Pentateuch. To each of these works Dr. 
Edersheim hasTfumished some contributions 
here. He brings a fresh mind, unspoiled by 
the narrowness of too much EngHsh theology. 
If he has a partial affinity with any English 
theologian it is with Canon Westcott, who, in 
the appendix to The Revelation of the Father 
(1884), has already expressed one character- 
istic idea of the present work: that ^Hhe 
spirit of prophecy" (t.^., its inner life and 
special aim and impulse) is in relation to 
"the testimony of Jesus" as promise to 
accomplishment. According to this view, 
Christianity does not depend on the accept- 
ance or rejection of certcon proof -texts. The 
Old Testament, as a whole, points to Jesus 
Christ. 

"We must get behind individual prophecies, 
consider them not merely as isolated, but as a 
whole, trying to ascertain whether or not the 
Old Testament, as a whole, is prophetic of the 
Messiah, and whether or not the historical 
Christ and Christianity present the real fulfil- 
ment of that prophecy (p. 108). 

In short, we are to begin with the Kew 
Testament, and see whether all that is 
mysterious in the Old Testament is not cleared 
up by accepting the Messiahship of Jesus, 
and whether all that is most progressive, 
morally and spiritually, in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures IS not summed up and expanded in 
Jesus of Nazareth in a manner too wonderful 
to be the result of accident. 

There is rooi^ for difference of opinion in the 
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application of this prinriple, but, whether or 
not they follow Br. Edenheim as a critic 
and an exegete, all progressive theologians 
will hail this new development of orthodoxy. 
" Prophecy is not predicted history " is what 
historical critics from the time of Herder 



have in good and evil days been declaring. Carlyon, the friend and unconscious rival of 



It is no doubt a little embairassing this mul- 
tiplication of shades of opinion ; but truth is 
the gainer by a generous eclecticism like that 
of Dr. Edersheim. Another point in which 
the author falls in with liberal tendencies is 
his recognition of ^'the points of contact 
between heathenism and revealed religion" 
(p. 143), though his remarks on the Assyrio- 
Babylonian hymnology as compared with the 
Hebrew (p. 26) seem to me somewhat too 
depreciatory. To pass to another subject. 
Kot the least interesting part of this volume 
to many readers will be the summary of the 
references to the early Christians in the 
Talmud. May it be stated not merely that 
Hebraism developed here and there spon- 
taneously ideas more or less akin to Chris- 
tianity, but also that there was direct Christian 
influence on certain members of the Jewish 
community? Dr. Edersheim has eminent 
Jewish authority for answering in the affirma- 
tive, and he thus conflrms the account of the 
spread of the faith in the opening chapters of 
the Book of Acts. Throughout the book he 
is an apologist, but he is not contented, like 
most English writers on prophecy, with beat- 
ing out threshed straw. His volume is full 
of matter which I cannot here summarise, 
and which will be fresh to most students, 
and the tone is beyond praise. I wish it had 
been possible to give a better idea of the 
contents ; but the book defies analysis. It 
is a weakness accounted for by the circum* 
stances of the lecturer. Less excusable, I 
fear, are certain unpleasing neologisms, such 
as Hebrewism, Grecianism, beatification, God- 
conception, God-proclamation, and even Pan- 
Jehovahism. T. E. CnEnfTE. 



with figures. Only two of these, indeed, can 
be said to be elaborately portrayed — ^Anthony 
Fairfax, the man whose life a cruel wrong 
has shadowed; and Beatrice Clare, who is 
destined to dissipate the shadows. There is, 
indeed, a third portrait — ^that of Helen 
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ArUhony Fairfax, In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Karma. l^j A. P. Sinnett. In 2 vols* 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Leicester. By Francis William L. Adams. 
In 2 vols. (Redway.) 

Kopal-Eundala, By Bunkim Chandra Chat- 
terjee. Translated by H. A. D. PhiUips. 
(Triibner.) 

Carrigaholt By John Burke. (Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis, & Co.) 

If, as there is every reason to believe, 
Anthony Fairfax is a first effort in fiction, its 
author deserves encouragement in consideration 
of the character rather than of the amount of 
the success he has attained. He has made a 
good, because he has made an unambitious 
and a perfectly sincere, beginning. Anthony 
Fairfax is not a profound psychological study. 



Beatrice — ^which the author evidently intended 
at first to take a place beside the others. But 
she seems to fall off in character as the plot 
develops. If she has anything to recommend 
her, it is spirit. Yet she manifests a kck of 
spirit in engaging herself to a man who ob- 
viously pities her because her history, like 
his own, is under a cloud, while his heart has 
gone out to the bright Desdemona of Cheyn- 
hurst Yioarage. The breaking off of their 
engagement is also, considering the reasons for 
her doing so, a still greater exhibition of weak- 
ness. Beatrice herself is, however, a very 
charming girl, of the best' English middle- 
class type, fearless, constant, healthily un- 
heroic ;' and the story of her linking her life 
with that of Fairfax, which begins with curi- 
osity and passes through sympathy into love, 
is told with great skill and care. Fairfax's 
retainers, the Dixons, too — ^Bob, who was his 
companion in prison, and his brother Joe, who 
in a tipsy moment reveals his master's secret, 
but makes an adequate atonement by clearing 
that master's reputation — ^are very good 
examples of plain Iforth-country sense, 
fidelity, and independence. Genuine humour 
of the quiet sort is exhibited in the account 
given by the author of the effect produced by 
the revelation of Fairfax's term oif imprison- 
ment on the minds of imaginative country 
gossips. 

The President of the Simla Eclectic Theo- 
sophio Society is, no doubt, a thoroughly 
honest devotee to occult science, and there are 
evidences in Karfna^ that with or without 
his ^'astral shell" he has a quick eye for 
character. But the ordinary Pkilistine reader 
of Karma is almost certain to say that he 
would prefer to have Mr. Sinnel^'s fiction 
without his Buddhism, or his Buddhism with- 
out his fiction. There are fortunately some 
very real folks mixed up with the clairvoyance 
and the feats of occultism, and the long 
sermons in Karma. There is Miss Yaughan, 
very fashionable, very sensible, and very love- 
able, as well as very beautiful. There are the 
delightfully commonplace Jem and Mrs. Miller, 



many of the passages iu it remind us of 
Rousseau, and of Mr. Morley's remark on 
Eousseau that *' nobody else ever asked us 
to listen while he told of the playmate with 
which unwarned youlii takes its heedleas 
pleasure, and which "waxes and strengthens 
with years until the man suddenly awakens 
to find the playmate grown into a master, 
grotesque and foul, whose unclean grip is not 
to be shaken off, and who poisons the air 
with the goatish fume of the satyr." Serioudy, 
what purpose, ethical or artistic, does Mr. 
Adams seek to serve by printing the delirious 
and frequently disgusting ravings of a neo- 
tally diseased and unhappy lad, who canoot 
meet a sprightly girl in a drawing-room, bat 
he sets her down as '' a cocotte " and " aituk 
little sensualist." Yet there is one chancta 
in the story that is drawn with fidelity to 
truth — ^poor Rosy Hewlett, the little seam- 
stress, who elopes with the mad boy, and 
goes to Paris as hi% mistresB, because his creed 
will not allow him to marry. Even M. Zola 
Mr. Gfeorge Moore would find it hard to 
beat Mr. Adams's description of Bosy's death. 
The grimly minute narrative of Leicester's 
school-boy troubles and of his attempt to get 
a living when he ia. discarded by his guardian 
is, too, of such a character as to make one 
regret that Mr. Adams had not put to better 
use his undoubted, though undisciplined, 
powers. 

Mr. Phillips, who trBJi£iaibe% KopaUKwdck^ 
is good enough to preface it with an intro- 
ductory essay on ^' Bengal and Bengali 
IfoveHsts," from which it would appear ^t 
there is hope of a good school of fiction 
making its appearance in Hindnstan some 
day. From KopaUKundala, however, whict 
is a specimen of the work of Bunkim Chandn 
Chatterjee, little can be inferred. It is ^ 
milange of love, feminine beauty, and cruel 
religious rites. It begins with Kopal Kundsi 
saving her future husband, Nobokumar, fwo 
being murderod by a frantic priest, and ends 
with the drowning of the pair in the Ganges- 
There is not much of a plot^ Kopat-EwM^^ 
although a slight element of intrigue is con- 
tributed to the story by Mobi Bibi, a for- 
gotten wife upon whom liTobokumar stumblei 
but who is in reality a passionate pilgnm of 
froe love. The author's power, such as it is 
lies not in incident or in character-sketching, 
but in essentially sensuous description; and 



who must have been queer company for the of even that one would require to see more 

" " ' .1 - « before venturing to say that it is great. 

In CarrigahoU will be found some good' 
Irish brogue and liquor, and some very bsdi 
half-Irish poetry. There is no plot to speaki 
of; the incidents are not worth mentioning 
and are very loosely connected* O'Blara, tfaftl 
warm-hearted but improvident squireen, is j 
familiar friend in Insh fiction. But be m 
better drawn than any one else in the booU 
Altogether, CarrigahoU is cm slight a storj m 
has been published for a long time ; bat it i 
quite harmless. Wili«u.v Waujlci, I 



prosing, tree-blasting baron, that figures as 
the magician (but *'no meeaniqw, ladies and 
gentlemen") of the book. Even the poor 
ugly, brilliant journalist Annerley, who has 
twice to give up the actress Miriam Seaford, 
but whose '^Kmna" does not *^ entitle him 
to go mad," conducts himself in a sufficiently 
rational manner, when he is not under the 
influence of Baron Eriedrichs, or compelled 
to justify the clairvoyance of a rather tire- 
some Mrs. Lakesby. But, in truth. Karma 
is not a book to be criticised, but to be 
believed or disbelieved in. It must be ad- 



nor a daring e^erinaent in roalism, nor even ^^ted, at the same time, that Mr. Sinnett 



an original and rattling melodrama. The 
hero himself, a man under a cloud because he 
has been unjustly imprisoned, is no novelty. 
But Anthony Fairfax deserves to be road, and 
will be enjoyed because it is a thoroughly 
simple, straightforward, healthy story, and 
because its author does not crowd his canvas 



can write vivaciously even on subjects of 
common human interest. 

Moro morbid stuff than Leiceti&r it is 
hardly possible to conceive, and it may be 
hoped quite impossible to write or publish. 
It is termed *^m autobiography," and 



SOME RECENT BOOKS ON ECONOMV'^* 

Principles of Social Econanw. By Yvej 
Guyot. Translated by C. fl. d'Eyncoufl 
Leppington. (Sonnenschein.) M. Gavotl 
troatise was well worth translating. 1^ ^ 
the work of an independent and eouiagwi* 
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tfamkar; it is full of loots; and it is ^written 

with a yivaoity of style axid a fertility of 

illustration worthy of Bastiat. M. Qnyot, too, 

calls himself a warm partisan of diagrams, and 

he has used tliem freely with excellent results. 

They have the merit, as he points out, of 

malong the proportion of quantities to be more 

dearly peromred, and also of indicating, not 

only what the arerage is, but how it is arriyed 

at It would certainly be well if in economical 

works the method were more largely adopted. 

The book ia interesting on another side, for it 

contains a more unquuified defence thto any 

other Continental economist has made of the 

principle of indLTidualism. M. Qnyot is a free 

trader, and not merdy in a tariff sense : he is 

equally opposed to that other form of the 

protectiye spirit which he calls Oolbertism, and 

which shows itself in eyery uzmecessaiT 

interference of the State with the individual. 

Ho allows, however, more scope to the State, 

whether in the form of the central or the 

communal authority (an important distinction, 

often imoredinthe discussion of this question), 

than, do our English individuahsts. For 

instance, he would not leave education to 

individual action. He is willing to include 

evea the hioheir education within the sphere of 

the State ; but he goes on : 

**T say the State, taking it colleotiveiy ; but I 
think there would be great advantages in leaving 
the higher as well as secondary education to the 
initiative of the Communes. As to primary 
edacation, I am in favour of the intervention of 
the State so far as this— that it should see to its 
beiog everywhere given. But recent facte have 
shown the action of the State to be less rapid and 
effective tiiau tiiat of the Communes." 

Ou the whole, M. Ouyot's exposition is sing^- 

Isdy dear, and his teaching sound« But he 

hu been curiously led astray by Carey^ often 

rehxted, refutation of Bicardo's theory of rent. 

Csrey showed truly enough that appropriation 

did not begin with the most fertile l«id, the 

hill sides being cultivated before the marshy 

flats. But his criticism affected only Bicardo^s 

itatement of the theory, and not the theory 

itself. If we include such considerations as 

the safety of the cultivator and the advantages 

of transport, the theory remains permanently 

and necessarily true. Mr. Ceppington's 

translation, it snould be said, is exceemngly 

well done. But he should not have left uus 

startling ambiguity : "It takes the Gbvem- 

ment 800,000 working days to build a ship of 

^,000 tons ; while private industry constructed 

the Admiral-Duperri, a ship of 10,487 tons, in 

411,000." 

The ScoUiBh fli^fdanders and the Land Laws : 
an Historico-Economical Enquiry. By John 
Stuart Bkudde. (Chapman & HalL) Prof. 
Blackie has made himself the acknowledged 
champkm of the TTigManders. He knows them 
as few men do ; he has lived among them, and 
learned their language; he has studied their 
hiatoKy, ^eir character, and their condition, 
with a peculiar and sympathetic care ; and by 
hijB breezy verse and prose he has tried to infuse 
into others his own enthusiasm. In this, his 
last work, he has taken up anew attitude. 
Having: convinced himself that the evils which 
orarees the Highlands are *' the natural result 
of a general one-sided and unjust body of land 
l2i^ws,*'he has not been content with investigating 
the scandals of the clearances, but has made a 
aystematic inquiry into the land customs and 
l«'^;islation of various Continental countries, 
^ot many of those who have expended their 
ia&dignation on the Crofters* question have done 
ttfft mnoh., and his emerience and his studies give 
kim a good title to be heard. The interest of 
liis book, however, lies less in his practical 
•oggeations than in his vigorous account of the 
COsdhlanders, of their virtoes and their vices, 
mm at the influence which untoward events 



have had upon them. The story, no doubt, 
has been already told, but it bears repeating ; 
and he has told it very effectively, and with a 
moderation to which he has not always schooled 
himself. If we mistake not, he has been the 
first to note that among the causes of the 
present agitation is the Bioruption of 1843. In 
the Lowlands the Disruption made a healthy 
division in the Church; in the Highlands the 
Establishment was practic^y swept away. 
** And,** he says, 

" as the Established Church was almost the one 
only link that remained, in the absence of a middle 
class, binding the great landed proprietor to the 
maes of the people, it foUows that the effect of the 
Disruption was the snapping asunder of one of the 
firmest of social bonds in a district where hardly 
another social bond remained to be snapped." 

Prof. Blackie makes many bold proposals of 
land reform. For example, he would have 
rents fixed by a special court, according to the 
soil and the circumstances of the tenancy, and, 
while opposed to excessive subdivision, he 
would check the accumulation of land by an 
increasing tax. He looks with favour on a law 
and custom of primogeniture, not indeed in its 
hard ESnglish shape, but controlled as it is in 
the Channel Islands. And he would follow the 
law of the Channel Islands also in placing 
restrictions on the right to disinherit the naturcQ 
heir. The concluding portion of the book is 
devoted to an examination of the Beport of the 
Crofters' Commissioners, which, as he tells us, 
he refrained from reading until he had l^ought 
out the case for himself. 

Lea Claasee Ouvrierea en Europe, Par Ben^ 
LavoU^. Second Edition. In 2 vols. (Paris : 
Quillaumin.) In spite of the great and growing 
interest in labour questions, there is still a 
serious difficulty in obtaining information, at 
once trustworthy and wide, as to the condi- 
tion of the working dassas. Social theories 
abound ; but of the mode of life, and even of 
the earnings, of the greater part of the 
population of most countries, we have only 
scanty and incorrect accounts. The fact is not 
surprising. To draw up a report of the 
remuneration which labour receives in England 
or in France or in Germany, to tabulate the 
wages in different occupations, to show how 
wages vary with localities, with seasons, with 
degrees of skill on the part of the workmen, is 
a task obviously beyond the powers of any one 
man, to be accomplished with even moderate 
completeness only by a body of trained investi- 
gators, acting in concert, and assisted by the 
employers and the workmen themselves. Prof. 
Leone Levi's well-known reports are the result 
of careful inquiry ; but they must be used with 
great caution, and they do not profess to trace 
out, except very roughly, local variations of 
wages. One of the most useful and detailed 
worics on the subject, although it is not to be 
implioitiy trusted, is Mr. Edward Young's 
report on labour in Europe, in the United States, 
and in British America. It is now, however, 
some fifteen years old ; though we understand 
that an American commissioner is in Europe at 
the present time preparing a revised report. 
M. LavoU^e has limited his field of investiga- 
tion, and has consequently been able to adopt a 
more minute mode of treatment. He has ex- 
cluded France and England, reserving them, we 
hope, for a future time, and has confined him- 
S€dr to the otiier countries of Europe. The first 
volume treats of Germany, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, and Bussia; the second, of Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Austria and Hungary, Spain 
and Portugal — ^the last two countries being 
dismissed in a few rather luisatisfactory pages. 
The chapters on Gtomany form a mine of 
inf orma^^-^ qu the position of labourers both in 
country j^'^ijicts and in towns, comprising an 
account ^^ehg^t^^^^'^ of labour, cost of living, 
dweUixig^^ lises^ vorknxeu*8 associations, oo- 



operation, &o. A full summary is given o^ 
recent industrial legislation, and the progress is 
traced of German socialism up to the recent 
speeches of Prince Bismarck. In an Appendix 
are catalogued the rates of wages in mfferent 
occupations and at different places throughout 
Germany, together with the prices of the 
principaJ articles of consumption in a work- 
man's family. M. Lavoll6e's tables confirm the 
opinion commonly held, that German wages are, 
roughly speaking, about 25 per cent, lower than 
English wages, and they show, moreover, that 
there is not nearly the same difference in the 
cost of living between the two countries. It is 
evident, also, as one might expect, that within 
Germany itself the local variations of wages are 
much wider than in England. M. LavoU^e's 
work, so far as we have l^n able to test it, is 
carefully done, and deserves to be studied by all 
who are interested in social and labour questions. 

Icaria: a Chapter in the History of Com- 
munism. By Albert Shaw. (Putnam.) Mr. 
Shaw has told very vividly and faithfuUy the 
story of the Frenchmen whom Cabet, the 
Communist of '48, persuaded by his fervid 
teaching to seek in America a new and fraternal 
life. Inke every story of socialism in real life, 
it is at once inspiring and sad. The enthusiasm 
of the original settlers was something deeper 
than a mere fleeting discontent with the Ufe 
which they abandoned; for their descendMits 
still remain faithful to their original purpose, 
though experience has taught them to moderate 
their hopes. But there is more to tell of 
disappointments and of dissensions than of pros- 
perous union. They have quarrelled among 
themselves, and have split up into separate 
communities, whose history recalls that of the 
Seceders, the Original Seceders, and the New 
Original Seceders in the Scotch Church. The 
experiment, however, is by no means at an 
end. Two groups have recently blended, call- 
ing themselves the *' Icaria-Speranza Com- 
munity," and in their settlement near San 
Francisco show signs of prospering. But they 
have been compelled to make a concession to 
the weakness of human nature by recognising 
private property in the form of pocket-money. 

Essay a on Economical Subjects, By *' Hiber- 
nicus." (Dublin: Ponsonby.) "Hibemicus" 
is at issue with political economists on many 
important matters. He seems not to have very 
much respect for them, believing that they are 
carried away by their theories, and that they 
speculate on economical subjects with a blame- 
worthy ignorance of economical facts. Let us 
give an example of his own reasoning. Irri- 
tated by the habit of treating free trade as a 
panacea, and evidentiy not aware of the subtle- 
ties of Mr. Sidgwick, he is ingenious in pointing 
out the possiole benefits of protection. *' It 
seems to me," he says, after summarising the 
argument in favour of one-sided free trade, 
"that, in this reasoning, the distinction between 
the cost of imported commodities to the British 
public, and their cost to the individual British 
consumer, is entiifely overlooked. Assuming that 
the du^ is not prohibitive— that the f oreiflm com- 
modity continues to be imported, and that the 
duty on importation is paid — ^the cost to the cotm- 
try is less than ^e cost to the consumsr by the 
whole amount of the net revenue which the duty 
produces ; and as the consumer is almost always a 
tax-payer, he obtains ... in that capaci^ a 
benefit at least equal toSthe loss he sustains in his 
capacity of consumer." 

And he discusses, by way of example, the effect 
of a duty on American com ; but, seeing that 
the influence of the duty on home agriculture 
disturbs the theory, he is content with concluding 
that it holds good of manufactures, ** where in- 
creased production at home does not imply a pro- 
portion^y Isrser expenditure of labour. '* Hi- 
bemicus " is all for precision of statement, but 
there is much looseness here. His arg^ument 
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requires not merely that the duty should not be 
prohibitiYe, but that it should not diminish the 
imports of the duty-paying artide. Where the 
imports are diminished, and whether from the 
fact of the higher price caused by the duty or 
from the new home competition they always 
will be diminished, the consumer pays the 
higher price on the whole consumption, and 
coUects auty only on a part of it. To another 
argument in this same essay, he calls special 
attention in his preface, claiining it as new and 
iuiportant. If free trade be essentially a good 
thing, its benefits should be seen wherever it is 
applied : how, then, has it so terribly failed in 
bringing prosperity to Ireland? If, as he 
thinks is the case, free trade is not the cause of 
Irish distress, then it cannot be claimed as the 
cause of English prosperity. Of all possible 
positions, this is perhaps the only one that is 
absolutely untenable. A careful and detailed 
answer to the question would form an interesting 
chapter in the history both of free trade and of 
Ireland. Among the other subjects discussed 
by *'Hibemicus" are the principle of popula- 
tion, the land question, commercial crises, the 
English Church, and war. like M. Ghiyot, he 
falls into the Carey misreading of Bicardo, but 
it is by a sort of original sin, and not through 
the teaching of Carey, whom he does not seem 
to have studied. He seems indeed to go further, 
and to deny that in fact the high lands have 
been cultivated before the valleys. Constantly 
as we have found ourselves in disagreement with 
" Hibemicus," we have been impressed by the 
ingenuity of his arguments and by the business- 
like shrewdness of much of his criticism. In 
this sense the book is worth reading. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

The forthcoming volumes in the series of 
" Early Britain," published by the 8. P. C. K., 
will be Scandinavian Britain, by Mr. F. York 
Powell ; and Poit Norman Foreign Influencu, 
by Mr. H. G. Hewlett. 

P&OF. Fbeeman is lecturing at Oxford this 
term on *'The Chief Periods of European 
History." 

Pbof. ABMrnnrs Yamb^ry has undertaken 
to write for Messrs. Cassell & Co. a work 
on Russia and England in Central Asia, which 
will be ready for publication in a few weeks. 
It will describe the various countries and peoples 
which have been conquered by Bussia in ner 
successive advances towards India, showing the 
influence which has been exerted by Bussian 
rule, and contrasting it with the effect exercised 
by the British rSgime in India. 

Mk. Edkund Gk>S8B is lecturing at Cam- 
bridge this term on ''English PK>se in the 
middle of the Eighteenth Century." ISia for- 
mer course of lectures, ''From Shakspere to 
Pope," will shortly be pubUshed by the Cam- 
bridge Press. The Cambridge Press also 
announce Studies in the Literary Bdatiom of 



Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
next week a work by the Bev. Dr. Lansdell, 
entitled RtMian Central Ana: including 
Kuldja, Bokhara, Khiva, and Merv; wiw 
Appendices on the Fauna, Flora, and Biblio- 
ffraphy of Bussian Turkistan. The book will 
be in two volumes, and will be illustrated with 
photographic frontispieoe, seventy engnvinffs, 
and route and ethnological maps showing tne 
Afghan frontier as marked in new Bussian 
publications. It describes a journey of 12,000 
miles— 5,000 by rail, 3,500 by water, and 3,700 
on wheels, horses, or camel&---throug4i Western 
Siberia to Kuldja: thence throu^ Bussian 
Turkistan and the Kirghese Steppes to Tash- 
kend, Khokand, and Samarkand. Crossing into 
Bokhuti, the author travelled through the 
Khanate as guest of the Emir, floated 300 miles 
down the Oxus to Khiva, and then continued 
by a new route across the land of the Turkomans 
and north of Merv to Ejrasnovodsk. In seventy- 
seven diapters the book treats more or less fuUy 
of all parts of Bussian Turkistan, Kuldja, 
Bokhara, Ehiva, and Turkmenia, down to uie 
frontier of Afghanistan, and describes many 
hundreds of miles of country not previously 
visited by an English author. It also contains 
lists of 4,300 species of fauna and flora, a biblio- 
graphy of 700 titles, and an index with more 
&an 10,000 entries. 

Messes. Hatchabd will publish during the 
month an educational reUgious work intended 
as a class book, and entitled Homely Talks with 
Young Men on the Young Men of the Bible, by 
the author of "Joined to an Idol." Canon 
Westcott has written a preface for the book. 

The collected works of Bdja Bammohun 
Boy, the Hindoo reformer and patriot, will 
shortly be published m Calcutta. Subscribers' 
names may be sent to Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate. 

Messes. Huest & Blagebtt will shortly 
publish the following novels : The Sine of the 
FatJiere, by Mr. Henry Cresswell; and En" 
tangled, by Miss Fairfax Byrme, each in 3 vols. 

At the recent examination at the Inns of 
Court no less than ten natives of India passed 
in Bomau Law; and one, Mr. Salyendra 
Prasanna Sinha, obtained the senior schouurship 
in equity at Lincoln's Inn. 

Me. H. T. Wharton's Sappho : a Memoir 
and a Translation is now ready for issue to 
subscribers. The large paper copies, with 
artist's proofs of the frontispiece before letters, 
can only be obtained from the author, 39 St. 
George's Boad, N.W. 

Mr, William Ludlow has just added As 
You Like /< to his series of reprints of the 
First Folio of Shakspere (Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co.). We are glad to learn from his " adver- 
tisement " tiiat the previous volumes have met 
with the success they deserve. Their price of 
eighteenpence is astonishingly low for so elegant 
a format, Mr. Ludlow now announces, for 



England with Chrmany in the Sixteenth Century, ^ 

by Mr. C. H. Herford ; and an Introduction to issue to subscribers only, an Sdition de luxe of 

the ^,it^rature of the French Renaissance, by Mr. the same series, suitable for '* a collector's 

A. A. Tilley. ^-^ " 

1..E Society for the Propagation of the 
(jbspel in Foreign Parts proposes to publish, if 
a sufficient number of subscribers can be ob- 
tained, its MS. journals from the date of its 
incorporation in 1701 to 1800, which contun 
valuable materials for the history of the founda- 
tion of the Church in America, Canada, and the 
West Indies, besides much important evidence 
bearing on the history of fonulies and in- 
dividuals during the last century. It is esti- 
mated that these journals would fill five octavo 
volumes of about seven hundred pafi;es each, at 
a cost of £6 6s. for the set. It is mtended to 
print only 250 copies, and each copy will be 
numbered and signed. 



library. 

A mw work on Subscription and Belief, by 
the author of The Ood-Man, is announced by 
Mr. Eliot Stock. 

Messrs. Sampsok Low & Co. will publish, 
immediatdy, a life of the late Dean Stanley, 
by Grace A. Oliver, author of a life of Maria 
Edgeworth. The book will be entitled, Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanleu, Dean of Westminster; His 
life. Work, and Teachings. 

Messrs. Williams & Noroatb announce an 
English translation of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
by l>r. Moses Schwabe, of the BibUoth^que 
Rationale, the author of the French translation 
of that work. The Hat voliune, contaioing the 



treatise Benikhcih (Blessings), is in the pnn, 
and nearly finished. 

Messrs. J. & B. Maxwell aonoimoe tiu 
issue of two new three volome novels— Swne 
Ghrietahel, by A, M. Hopkioson; Ccrimut, h 
"Bita." ' 

Messrs. Sdcpxin, Matmhtatt.^ ^ (Jq. ao- 
nounce to-day a new book, dedicated to Prof. 
Skeat, by Dr. Clarke Bobinson, o! Durban^ 
viz., Introduction to our Early^English LUen- 
ture, givinff a critical review, with extracb, 
original and translated, of every Anglo-Saxoa 
poem before the Norman Conquest, withhii- 
tone introduction and list of prose writmgs. 

Mr. Fisher XJitwtn wiU publish next mA, 
as a shilling volume, a tnuisUtion, bj IGm 
BaUin, of M. James Darmesteter^s neat 
lecture on the Mahdi, deUvered at the Soiboone. 
The title of the book will be T%e MahdiM 
and Present, It will contain a portrait d ^ 
present and one of a former Mahdi, and i 
reprint of the letters sent from Ehartoxunby 
the correspondent of the Daily News, 

Mr. Arrowsmith's *' Bristol library" o! 
shilling novelettes, which began with CaM 
Back and now numbers five volumes, will be 
augmented next month by a farcical romaiux 
by Mr. F. Anstey, entitled The Tinted Vam, 

M. ABB±m HoirssAYB is about to puUiah % 
new book, in four volumes, under the attrsctin 
tide of Mes Confessions, 

The first portion of an early Ordinary of Aim 
from the heraldic collections, temp, Bichard H, 
commonly kaown as ''Mr. Thomas JenW 
Booke of Armes," and never before printed is 
its entirety, will appear in an early number d 
the Antiquarian Magazine and Bihliographa', 

Waiks in Epping Forest, an illustrated hand- 
book to the forest paths, by Mr. Percy Lindley, 
with cycling and driving rentes, will be vmM 
next week. 

The works of the late M. Blaaqui are to be 
published shortiy by M. Pelix Alcan. The fii« 
two volumes, entitied respectivdy Capital i 
Travail and Fragments et Notes, will appeir 
immediately. 

Mother Darling, a story founded upon fact» 
by Miss Bewibke, is about to appear in MessA 
Field & Tuer's white parchment series. 

The new serial story which, under tbe 
title of '<My Namesake Marjozie,'* will be | 
commenced in CasseU's Magazine for Jnneij 
from the pen of the author of " Who is Sylvia ?," I 
The scene is laid partiy in England and partly 
abroad. j 

Apropos of M. de Bomier's canditature tk\ 
the Academic fran^aase, the Livre tells tin 
story that on the occasion of the inaugoratiA 
of Ponsard's bust at the Academy M. de Bo^ 
nier wrote a commemorative poem, which iM 
sent to the newspapers on the day before tfai 
ceremony. It contained the lines 

'' Tu mourns en pleine Inmi^re, 

£t la viofeoire oontomiftze 
Taocompagna Jneqa'an tombaao." 

The next morning the poet foond that one ol 
the leading papers which had printed his varai 
had turned the second line into << Et ^ctoire B 
couturidre ** I 

A Shakspere society has been founded st 
New York. Among the promoters are Mr- 
Brander Matthews and Mr. Appleton Morgsa, 

AoooBDiKa to the Livre^ M. Hov^p de Tiaii- 
chdre has discovered, in the Imperial librtff 
at St. Petersburg, a number of interesting 
historical documents relating to MaryStoart% 
to Hen^ IV., and to the Fronde. The resultt 
of M. Hovyn de Tranchdre's researches will be 
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paUiahed by Ferst^ of Boirdeaiix, imder the 
titlei Le$ D^$ou$ de VHi&Mrt; Cniiositte judi- 
cuures, administratiYes, poliiiqiies, et litt^riiires. 
The work will also contain the unpublished 
memoirs of Latude, and an important series 
of doouments taken from the papers of the 
Bastille. 

Thi pubUahem of the new monthly maga- 
zine, The ScoUUh Churchy are Messrs. B. & E. 
Clark, of 42 HanoTer Street, Edinburgh, not 
Messrs. T. & T. Olark, as was stated in our 
note of last week. 

Pbof. Skbat has pubUshed, in the " Claren- 
don Press Series/' an edition of the ballad 
called The Tale of Chimdynt which is given in 
aereral MBS. of Chaucer as one of the " Can- 
terbuy Tales." That the ballad is not Chau- 
cer's 18 obrious at a glance. Prof. Skeat 
aooounts for its being regarded as his by the 
conjecture that the poet may have written out 
a copy of "Ghunelyn," intending to use the 
story as inat>erial for his own poem, and that 
this copy may have been found among his 
papers. This hypothesis is ingenious, but it 
cannot be resarded as anything more than a 
possibility, if it be correct, there cannot be 
much doubt that Prof. Skeat is right in his 
further interesting suggestion that the tale was 
intended to be put into the mouth of the 
squire's yeoman. The ballad has a special 
interest for Shakspere students, as it is the 
source from which (through Lodge's Euphuea^ 
Golden Legacy) the story of " As You like It " 
was derived. The hero, Gamelyn, is mentioned 
in some of the Bobin Hood ballads as *' Ghande- 
leyn" and "Young OamweU." Prof. Skeat's 
text is printed from MS. Harl. 7334, and the 
readings of six other MSS. are given. The 
Toliune contains a glossary and notes, and an 
introduction briefly, but satisf actorQy, dealing 
with the language and versification of the 
poem, and with the relation of the story to 
iShakspere's play and to the Bobin Hood cycle. 
We are sorry to see that Prof. Skeat adopts 
the mistaken notion that Bobin Hood means 
** Bobin of the Wood." In support of this 
opinion he states that '* Bobin oes Bois " is a 
personage familiar in French nursery legend — 
an assertion which is thus disposed of by M. 
Jnsserand in his notice of the work before us in 
the last number of the Bevue Critique :[ 

" H. Skeat prend texte d'un des romaas de notre 
compatriote [Eugene Sue] pour affirmer que le 
caract^re de ftobin Hood n'est pas inoonnu en 
France et que oe personnage a son rdle dans nos 
rectta populaires; le nom de 'Bobin des Bois' 
•erait invoque par les mdres fran^aises pour 
iflErajer leors enrants. Malgr6 Tautorit^ d'Eug^ne 
Sue et celle de I'auteur anouyme d'un artide des 
XoU^ and Queriei, le nom de Sobin des Soia ne 
repreaente rien paxnki nous que la traduction fort 
iibre dn titre d^un opdra die Weber, 'Der Fni- 
)chut2.' " 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THS PABTINO SIGH. 

I BUB have I laid me by my Lore that's dead : 
An hour ago she shuddered, *' Sweet, be brave ! " 
Then sighed and died in the last Uss she gave ; 
LAd all the music of the life we led 
inks like the anthem smMiig overhead 
Upon the carven slsepers on a grave, 
Cleaving in stone together as they clave 
B the life ended where th^ once were wed. 
'* Be brave?" What then's the bravest way to 
die? 
'mkj^ 'twere the noblest dying for her sake 
'o spend my heart-blood slowly, through long 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Thx most interesting article in the current 
number of the China Review is the *' Sketch of 
Formosa," by Messrs. Colquhoun and Stewart- 
Lockhart. The authors epitomise in fortv- 
seven pages all that is at present known of the 
island and its inhabitants. Beginning with the 
occupation of Fort Zelandia by the Dutch in 
1624, they trace its history down to the present 
time, and add much information on the geo- 
graphy, climate, and trade, which will be read 
at the present time with interest. The descrip- 
tion given by the authors of the dimate and 
commercial capabilities of Eelung partly ex- 
plain the difficulty the French have had in 
turning their conquered territory to account. 
The great dampness of the dimate — ^rain falls 
on most days m the year — ^makes it very un- 
healthy. Even the Chinese suffer acutely from 
fever, and the death-rate among the coolies 
working in the mines is excessive. "The 
summer heat is tropical, and the changes are 
sudden." The traae of the island is still in 
its infancy, but the increase in its value has 
been very considerable since the ports have 
been open to foreigners. For example, the 
increase in the value at Takow between 1868 
and 1885 was, in roimd numbers, from £350,000 
to £900,000. The article next in importance 
is one on the " Ningpo Dialect," by Mr. Parker, 
who furnishes in this contribution another evi- 
dence of the excellent work he is doing in the 
cause of philology by his careful study of the 
dialects of China. Mr. Pilon continues his 
accoimt of the " Six Great Chancellors of Tsin," 
and Mr. Phillips gives us a sketch of the life 
of the celebrated pirate and rebel Eoxinga. 
Some of the notes and queries are interesting. 

The Theologiech Tijdachri/t for May opens 
with another dear and cogent artide by Dr. 
Bauwenhoff on the oriffin of religion (he asTeea 
very much with iPfleiderer, and congratmates 
that scholar on the success of his book, which 
the official disfavour extended to his lectures 
could not prevent) ; Dr. Bosters continues lus 
examination of Semitic deluge stories ; Dr. 
Prins discusses the destination of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (the Jewish minority in the 
Boman Church, in the twofold danger of 
separating itself from the Ghntile section and 
of falling away throurh persecution, is ad- 
dressed by a Jewish Christian of Alexandrian 
origin and Pauline views) ; Dr. Snellen reviews 
a volume of sermons by de Bussy; and Dr. 
Bauwenhoff ffives an In Memoriamto the great 
theologian, J. H. Scholten (died April 10). 




N. H. Da droit de <sLU romalne: etudes 
»hie Juildlque. 1** Stfrle. Des signes dts- 
ra de la quality de dtoyen romain. Paris: 
Sfr. 

SOBBL. A. I/Euope et la Bfivofaitlon fran^alse : les 
mcBun poUttques et les tradltioiia. Paris : Flon. 
Sfr. 
Taboif. E. J. Les aatean prtoumiSs da Qraad Ck>a- 

tamler de Normaiidle. Fials: Laroee. Sfr. 
Tbollb, a. Das italieoiaohe Volkstam u. seine 
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PHYSICAL SOIBNOE AND PHILOSOPHT. 
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Daivtellang. LelpzUr : Bdhme. S M. 80 Pf . 
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Sobn. 8 M. 
Vallon, G. UooeUl d'ltalia deaoritti e dipiati. 

Disp. 1. Turin : Loesoher. 4 fr. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Db-Vit, V. Lezioi ForoelUnianl pan II., sire ono- 
maatioon totloa latinitatia, Distr. 28. Pratt. Sfr. 

IBV QxNNtz de flezione libellus. Arabioe nunc primum 
ed.. In latlnum sermoiiem traaatoUt, notis illua- 
tr avit G . Hoberg. Leipdg: Brookhaus. 8M.60Pf. 

Leexsohxth, F. F. j)er Kanstaian d. Horaz. Lelpalg : 
Haoke. 1 M. 

B. M. De arte rhatorioa in L. A. Seneoae 
tnigoedUs perapioaa. Leipaig: Fock. SM. 



sad while my insatiate ndser-soiil doth maka 
im dork, dear hoazd of her sweet memory, 
naile for tht world, and senre it— keep mj teais. 

SiUO S. B0BXRT80N, 



SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
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Paris: Picbon. 18 fr. 
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Beinvald. 4 fr. 
Malot, H. Le Sang Uea. Faria: Oharpentier. 

8 fr. 60 c. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LINDSEY SUBYBY. 

Hammersmitb : May 7, 1886. 
I cannot think that authors shonld be 
encouraged to reriew their reviewers, which 
seems to be the order of the day. We are all 
apt to imagine that, if we might only be allowed 
to explain, those who find fault wi& us would 
easily be proved in the wrong ; but such con- 
troversies between author and critic have little 
interest for any one but themselves, and a book 
must stand or fall by what it contains, without 
the help of afterthoughts or explanations. 

After tMs pi:otest, I proceed somewhat incon- 
sistently to contend tlmt, although Mr. Bound 
praises me beyond my deserts in his letter to 
hiB Academy of April 18, it is not fair to blame 
mv little book for sins of omission and com- 
mission of which it is not guilty. 

For instance, William Tomiant's holding of 
three carucates and three bovates, is made up of 
one carucate in Faldingworth (p. 21), and of 
one carucate in Binbrook (p. 24V both of which 
had belonged to his father Osoem in Domes- 
day. He had also three bovates in Newton by 
Toft (p. 25), five bovates in Nettleton, and 
three bovates in Qrassby (31), which last three 
had been escheats. It is true that the three 
bovates in Newton are misprinted two bovates 
in an Index (d. 51^; but the sum total is 
correct, and notibdng nas been overlooked in the 
reckoning. 

Again, William Tomiant's name is not included 
in my list of imdertenants, simply because I can- 
not think that he was the mesne tenant of the 
six bovates in Aisthorpe, belonging to Bobert 
FitzBoy, which were held under nim by Bobert 
Hundyfot (p. 21V As I understand it, this 
estate was a small escheat, which the king had 
appropriated to the part maintenance of his 
natural son, and durmg the boVs minority it 
was left in the hands of a local officer of the 
Boyal Exchequer, such as William Tomiant is 
known, from the Pipe Boll of 1130, to have 
been. 

Mr. Bound is equally mistaken in sayinff that, 
according to tiie Survey, no part of Osbem's 
Domesday holding passed to his son Biohard and 
that Bichard's holcung was not five bovates as 
I state at pi 11, but two bovates. For he will 
find in the Survey itself, that Bichard possessed 
three bovates at Filsham (p. 31V as weU as two 
bovates in the Wapentake of C^alceworth (p. 34), 
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He win find aho that Eiohard inherited from 
his father the mesne tenanoy of large estates, 
both at Wickenby (p. 35), and at Reston (p. 38), 
in the Percy fief, and also of an estate at 
Benniworth, under the Archbishop of York 
(p. 35). It must be borne in mind also that the 
name of the mesne tenant is constantly omitted 
in the Survey, so that he probably inherited 
other lands of this tenure which are not 
specified I should expect that the reason why 
the name of his father is -generally added when 
Richard of Wnooln is mentioned, is simply 
because it was necessary to distuig^sh him 
from members of other families bearing the 
same name; such as Alan of Lincoln, and 
Wigot of linooln. But this addition would 
not, of course, be necessary to distinguish 
William Tomiant. 

I must remind Mr. Bound that my notes on 
the Survey make no pretension to give an 
exhaustive account of the liandowners of 
liudsey in 1 1 14-16. They were merely intended 
to sogf^est how much iuformation might be 
gleaned from this Record , by those who can read 
between the lines, and to provoke further study 
of its contents. 

Osbem, the priest, was an official before 
Domesday (fo. 3^7), and was, I suroect, intro- 
duced into the public service by Bmwin, the 
miest, who was one of the pre-Domesday 
Sheriffs of LincolnshiTe. Osbem eventually 
succeeded Emwin, and is addressed as sheriff 
of the county in a series of writs relating to 
Lincoln Cathedral, in the reigns of WilEwn 
Rufus and Henry I. (MonasHcon, vol. viiL) 
But I must reserve for a future edition any 
further account of Sheriff Osbem and his sons, 
with many other points of interest, which I have 
lately worked out in detail. Since my little 
book was published, the original MS. has been 
reproduced in facsimile by the autotype pro- 
cess; so that, through the enterprise of Mr. 
James Gfreenstreet, a perfect text is accessible 
to invalids like myseu, who cannot visit, the 
British Museum. This has encoura^ped me to 
discard all reference to Heame's text m my next 
edition,andto print from the facsimile a corrected 
Latin text witti my trandation on the opposite 
page. I have also rewritten the introduction, 

giving further proof for my belief that the 
urvey was compiled in the year 1115, with a 
fuller account from my MS. Baronage of the 
greater landowners mentioned in the Roll. I 
must add, however, that it requires more 
courage ihan I have at present to make 
the sacrifice of money, as well as labour, 
which is involved in repiintihg a book that 
will only be read by real students of English 
history. Bdmond Chestkb Waters. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

MosDAYy May 18, 7.80 p.m. Edaoation: "Bflfvlew of 

the I^iaoQfldon on Art at the Edooation Obnf erenoe, 

1884," by Mr. B. Cooke. 

8 p.m. Inventon' Instltate. . . .^ 

8 p.m. Viotoila Institute : *' Results of Arohaeo- 

loftloiu Hesettroh in North America.'* , _^ 

8 p.m. Soolety of Arts : Oantor Leetore, **The 

Manufbotoze of Toilet Soaps," by Dr. 0. R. Alder 

Tdxsdat, May 19. 8 p.m. Bbyal Inatitation : "Dlges- 
ttofi and Natritioii," by Prof. (Haacee. 

7 p.m. Booiety of ArchiteotB. ^ ^ 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: "Indian Ballwa3rs and 
Wheat fiwJe," by Mr. A. K. Oonnell. ,,, 

8 p.m. Civil finstoeers : " The SignalUnc of the 
London and Northwestern RaUway " (adjourned 
djeonsiion), by Mr. A. M. Thompson ; " The Theory 
of the Biaicator and the Errors in Indicator Dia- 
grama," by Prof. Osborne Remolds ; " Experiments 
on the Steam Engine Indicator," by Mr. A. W. 
Brightmore. , , 

8 pm. Society of Arte: " New Britain and the 
Adjacent Islands,'^ by Mr. Wilfred PowelL 

8.fl0 p.m« Zooloc^oal: **On Difwnii MMwv'by 
Prof. Jnfius yon Haast ; " Notes on the PinntoedJa," 
by Br. Mivart; ''Report on the OoUecaons of 
Birds made during die Voyage of the Ynch^ 
if ofVMMa— Fart IV., On the GoUection of Btrds from 
Sumatra," by Dr.. P. H. H. QniUenuurd: "On 
SeMmm maetntMhiL a new PennAtuUd firom the 
^aipanese Beai»" by Dr» 4. W. HubrMht. 



'^ 4 pSu Arohaeologioal Institute '"OhevTcn 
Beads and Blue Bugles frraa Peravlan (^troves," hy 
SSpJ. p. Harrison ; " Scandinavian or DanlA 
Soidptnzed Stones found in J^^ "*^™SSr 
Be«r^ on the supposed Scandinavian or Danish 
Ori^of other English Sculptured Stones," by the 
Riev. G. 5". Browne. 

- )taimift1ng smaU ftuantlties^ol Iron," by 1^. 
Sew Thomson ; J' Oa^wn® 9?'S?SS? 



iSo p.m. Ajitiduariee: « Report of Survey ot 
oer^ Megajithio Monumente in Sootlaad and 
^^SoreSSa in 1884," by the W. W. O. Li^. 
FumS^y «^ Pm. Quekett MIckmoopJcjI Olub, 

8 pjn. Sowning: a Paper, by Mr. J. L. 

^®T?^**" Royal Institution: "Garrick," by Mr. 

SA.TUM)AY. M^ 28, 3 p.m. ^0JalJsi6^tiaa: J'Ot- 
gSlc SepSos and Antiseptics," by Prof OjMing. 
™ p.m. Physical: "fexperiments showing ^ 
Variations caused by Magnetisation in the le^**** 
of Iron, Steel, and NlckenElods «gd on the Spe 
Image produced by a dowly Rotating vaOTum 
tSS?' by Mr. Shelford Bidwell ; " Note on Bleo- 
SS Smbols," by Mr. J. Munro; ^* Electrolytic 
Decomposition^" by Mr. J. W. dark. 



SCIENCE. 

T. Mam Plawti MotUlUria. Vith Notes, 
Ciitical and Exegetical, and an Intro- 
duction, by E. A. Sonnenschein. (Bell.) 

Tms little book has the merit of being at 
onoe scholarly and nsefol. The editor has 
spared no pains ; and, while everything shows 
him to be folly abreast of modem research, 
his notes are thrown into a form and compass 
that make them accessible and intelligible to 
all classes of students. A careful reading of 
parts of the commentary has suggested the 
following observations : 

The name of the play, according to the 
unanimous testimony of MS8. and gram- 
marians, is not Mostellaria, but MusUUaria. 
Is there any reason, then, why this ortho- 
graphy should not be adopted ? 

V. 8. Ahi ru8, ali dierecU, Mr. Sonnen- 
schein rightly observes that the true origin of 
Aiereetus is still involved in some obscurity. 
I confess that I find it impossible to believe 
that there was ever such a compound as 
diereotuSf made of the two prepositions dis 
and e. I still hold to an opinion formerly 
expressed in the Journal of Philology^ that 
dioreottu is a corruption, which represents 
(according to the context) one of two words, 
dereotui or di'(dM')rMiU8. Abi derectw or 
in dm-eetim would thus mean '^ go to hell " : 
abi di'{0T dis-ywtusy or in direettm, *'go 
and be hanged" (literally "crucified," or 
perhaps " cut in two ") ; for there can hardly 
be a doubt that ditiffo or diirigo means to 
extend in two directions, or to divide, while 
deriffo means to direct downwards, or in a 
straight line. The Harleian MS. of Nonius, 
p. 219, gives, in its quotation from Varro, 
apage in directum a domo noitra ittam insani- 
tatem, though the lemma of the note is given 
dierecti. Paulus and the glossaries here come 
to our aid. Paulus, p. 69 (Miiller), imme- 
diately after the note on diereetum, has the 
followiug gloss : dirigere invenitur apud Plau- 
turn pro dieoidere ; ^'dirigo'm Plautus means 
to cut in two." An old Bodleian glossary of 
the eighth or ninth century has dirigere ex- 
tendere ; d&rigit (for dirigit) dvoidit, $eparai ; 
and Hildebrand'a Paris glossary has disreetum 
divisum. Now, with regard to dereehu and 



in dereoHm, it is to be obserred tiuit the MS. 
of Apuleius's Metam&rphoifesy 6, 16, gives td 
inferos U derige, and an unimpeachable Latin- 
Greek glossary interprets dereotariui as- 
KaTopaTos. In Plautus, "Menaechmi," 432, 
ducit lemhum diereetum navis praedatoriaj the 
best MS. {B) has derectum corrected into 
directum. Intiie "Trimimmus," 457, itis tme 
ttat the palimpsest gives abin hine dierwte^ 
but the other KSS. have derecte, and A b not 
always infallible. In " CurcuUo," 239, B leads 
lien dieructuity which must surely stand for 
deirmtus or disrt^ttts. I admit, of conne, 
that m several other passages the form diertdus 
is supported by respectable MS. authority; 
but I believe it to be a mistake for dtindiu 
or d&reotw. As to the prosody <^ the woid, it 
is no doubt in several passages, a4}c<»ding to 
the MSS., quadrisyllabic, but in the msjoiity 
it is probably a trisyllable. 

T. 86. Argumentum seems to mean not |'& 
scheme of thought,*' " a principle," but athing 
which proves the truth of a statement ; bo that 
in V. 92 ei rei argumenta dicam should be trans- 
lated not'^he principle of the thing," bat 
'< proofs which confirm it," and in 118, haet 
argummta ego aedifioOa dixi, " these are the 
arguments on the aide of the buildings." 

V. 607. Neteit quide^ nisi faenus fahdsrier 
Uhose: neque 0go iaetriorem leluam Vldm 
me umquam guemquam quam te censeo. Unow 
is Studemund's conjecture based on thetMo» 
of the palimpsest ; but die meaning <^ tmm, 
if Konius may be trusted, ia timiul. The point 
of the passage, however, seems to be that 
the danista is like an animal ; he has a ^rji 
only, and that is faenue. Uhosey therefore, 
will not give the right sense, unless it be 
translated ** monotonously." .1 cannot agr» 
with Mr. Sonnenschein that it it contractel 
for univorse. 

V. 663. The MSS. give nisi ut in viema 
proximum m&ndaoium, for which Mr. Sonnen- 
schein conjectures msi id tmum ut nastro i 
vieino hoc proximo. Three lines below, wbete 
the MSS. give quidquid dei didunt id decretumi 
dicerOf he reads quidquest dicundumst ety &c., 
which gives a very weak line. I would sug- 
gest that the whole passage should be written 
thus (keeping more nearly to the MSS.): 
Quid ego nunc agam^ Nisi ut in vidno proxm 
m&ttdax siem f JBas omisse aedis huius die$9 
ftlium f Calidum herele audivi esse optimum 
mendaeium : Quidquid di dicunt, id decretninst 
dio0re. " What shall I do, if not teU aUe 
about my nearest neighbour? Shall I mt 
this fellow's son bought that house? P^ 
always heard alie Wfts bestfl^^ed up smoking 
hot: whatever the gods inspire me with,! 
mean to say "; just as the sausage-seller in 
Aristophanes says ih fji^ rA^ifia t^s OcoO, t« 
8e kXa/ji^ ifiov. 

It is to be hoped, in the interests of scholar- 
ship, that Pn^. Sonnenaohein may be able to 
do as much for the other plays of Plautus * 
he has for the Mostelhria. 

H. I^STTCBBHIP. 



AFGHANISTAN IN AVESTIC 

GEoaEAFEnr. 

Qzt(nd:]Iay4,l88(. 

At the present moment, when the mountom 
regions of the Paropanisus will, in all proM- 
bility, have onoe more to play their accustomed 
part in Mstory as a bulwark against Tai«uan 
aggroMiion, the earliest geographical reoordftot 
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the country, as preseired in the Ave$iaj may 
attract the attention of the student of Eastern 
history. The Avesta, Eke other religious books 
of the East, deals generally with mythical 
localities rather than with details of real topo- 
graphy. An exception to this rule with regard 
to the rivers of Afghanistan will therefore be 
all the more entitled to our interest. 

Within the limits of Af gh&nist^ and its former 
dependencies we recognise the " powerful, faith- 
ful Mdurva** as the modem Merv, little de- 
aereing these epithets, the '* beautiful Bakhdhi" 
as Balkh, HaraSva as Herftt, the mountain VdiH- 
p^ca as the BddhgSs of recent notoriety. The 
river ffarah^aifi (etymologically corresponding 
to Sanskrit Sarasvatt) has been known in suc- 
cessive ages as *Apdx<oTos and Argliand-dh (near 
Kandahlir); but more important for Avestio 
geography ia the large stream, of which 
it is a tributary, the ** bountiful, glorious 
HoHumaM,'' the *Zr<fi»a»Zpos and hebmakdus 
of dassio authors, the modem Hdmand, It 
waters the country of Seistftn (jlaKourrdvv), 
where, since time immemorial, the epic tradi- 
tion of Ir&n has localised its greatest national 
heroes, and where, even in our days one of 
the indigenous families proudly claims, as 
KayanianSt to be descended from the legendaiy 
lings of Irftn. Long, indeed, have sucn remi- 
niscences of heroic times lingered about the 
nver. We receive an unusually detailed account 
of its origin and course just in that Tasht which 
ii miunly devoted to the praise of ^' kindly 
glory," as connected with lawful rule over Ii%n. 
There we read (Few W, xix., 66; comp. "Sacred 
Books of the East," vol. xxiii., p. 302) of its 
coimterpart, "which is attached to the river 
Ha^tmnaiit, as it runs increasing towards the 
lake [zrai/6) Kofava, from where the mountain 
Uihidao stands, round about whose foot moun- 
tain streams gather in abundance.'' 

A glance at the map shows the lake Kagava 
[or Kdpaya, according to some MSS.) to be 
the great lagnne in the depression of Seistdn, 
which its present neighbours simply call the 
Zirrah (derived from Zand zroryd— t.c, lake). 
Similarly, the name UshiddOy although it can- 
aot be traced to a more recent period, must 
to the lofty mountain range formed by 




the lK6h'% Baha and its continuation towards 
the west, the Sidh Koh, from whence the Hel- 
mand itself, with all its northern tributaries, 
takes its beginning. 

For a fuller description of this river system, 
dearly alluded to in the above quoted text, we 
should naturally look first to the x>assages im- 
mediately following ; but here we stumble on 
diffictdties which have puzzled in no small 
'iegree interpreters of the Avesta. They are 
considerably aggravated by the unfortunate 
circiunstance that PHrsi scholarship has left us 
eatirely destitute of any traditional help for 
this pfl^cular Ycuht, Tne passage in question, 
simple in its structure, contains a comparatively 
Urge number of what apparently are adjec- 
tives* Their etymology and their position 
in the context suggest their being appro- 
priate epithets to something like a river. But 
jast thiB noun so eagerly looked for cannot 
))« found. It was the new editor of the Avesta, 
Prof. Geldner {I>rei Taaht, Stuttgart, 1884), 
to whom the happy idea first occurred of 
looking among these apparent adjectives for 
the indispensable complement implied by 
their presence — real river names. He ad- 
vanoeathis explanation for the last four of 
those mentioned below; but the difficulty of 
identifying any of these four names on the map 
^eenui to have induced, subsequently, this dis- 
^ingnished Zand scholar to restnct his hypothesis 
to only two of them. I shall endeavour to pro- 
duce in the following remarks such evidence as 
'^Uhy justify the addition of eight new river 
<^ames to the geographical Index of the Avesta, 
^w Tsrsioii of tbe interesting passage which 



follows immediately on the one translated 
above must for the present take for granted 
what has still to be proved. 

" At its foot (the Mountain Ushidao's) gushes 
and flows forth the H^dftra and the ffvagpa, 
the Fradatha and the beautiful H^arenanhaitt, 
and Uatavatti, the mighty, and Uruadha, rich 
of pastures, and the Erezi and Zare.numaiti ; at 
its foot gushes and flows forth the bountiful, 
glorious Hdmand* swelling its white waves (?), 
rolling down its copious floods." 

As we have no means for identifying these 
rivers besides their names, which, if they 
remained in use for a longer period, must have 
undergone considerable phonetic changes, it 
will be safest to turn first to those sources of 
geographical information which rank in re- 
spect to their age nearest to the Avesta — ^the 
reports of classic authors. Fortunately, as far 
as Ariana is concerned, they are based to a 
great extent on a very exact survey, made 
imder Seleucidian rule. 

Pliny, speaking of the districts to the south 
of Aria (Herat), mentions the rivers PHARNA- 
coTis and ophradus (».«., b *pd^os of the Greek 
original), which Tomaschek, in his exhaustive 
treatise on the corresponding portion of the 
TabuLEt Peutingerana (ProceMngs of the 
Yiemiese Academy, 1883), has recognised as 
the modem ffarrdt Riid and Fardh B4d, 
They both flow from the western part of the 
Si&h E6h into the lake of Seist^. The form 
Famahvati, which is su^g^ested by Tomashek 
as the origioal and native one for pharna- 
OOTIS, represents exactly our Zand H^arenan- 
haiti in Persian pronimciation. The substantive 
h " arenahy " glory," as contained in H^ arenaiihaiti 
(Ji^arefnah+soSt. va%ti\ assumes in the Old Per- 
sian dialect the form otfama. Thus the Old Per- 
sian Vindafama, *lvTa^4pvriSf is the exact equiva- 
lent of Zand Vinda-h^ arenah " winning glory." 
A striking parallel to the doublet H^arenan- 
haiti — ^PHARNAOOTis is furnished by the in- 
different use of the names ZapayyiAvri and Apay- 
71^, Zoffdyycu and Apdyycu for the neighbour- 
ing district and its inhabitants, the change of 
initial Z into D being a well-known character- 
istic of Persian pronunciation, as compared 
with Zand. 

For proving the identity of the Fradatlia of 
our Zand text with (o)phradus, FardhBM, we 
can utilise the additional evidence of those 
names by which the old Town Fardh on the 
left bank of the Fadth BM was known in 
the Macedonian epoch. In the itinerary of 
Isidorus of Charax this ir6\if luryiart) is called 
with the modem name ^pd\ but Stephan. 
Byzant. has preserved a more ancient form in 
the following excerpt: ♦pcJJo irrfxiy Iv Apdyycus 

^v * KKf\<uf}ip(iS Upo<pia(rlar fieTtufSfxao'ev. Ilpoip^atrla 

is, in fact, a literal rendering of Zand fra- 
datha, which in common use as neuter means 
(literallv " proflciency "), " progress," " in- 
crease. 

The Far&h Bild is the next independent 
affluent of the Hamfln or Zirrah to the East 
of the Harrilt B^d; on the other hand, the 
Fradatha is placed in our list immediately 
before the H^arenanhaiti. We are, therefore, 
inclined to look towards the East for rivers, 
with which the precediug two — ^the Hvagpa 
and H^dgtra — ^may be identifled. We flnd on 
the map of South Afghanistan two main rivers 
in a corresponding position, whose names must 
remind us of the Avestic forms — the Khuspde 
BUd and the Khdsh RUd, Coming from the 
southern slope of the Sitih Koh they reach both 
the eastern basin of the lagune, where the lower 
course of the Helmand is lost. In KhtLspds, 



a place on the upper course of the Khuspds 
Bdd, we may recognise the town Xodmra men- 
tioned by Ptolemy in Arachosia. The name 
kvagpa means " having good horses," and seems 
to have been a favourite designation for rivers 
in Ir^. Besides the famous XodavTis near Susa, 
whose water was supplied to the " Great King " 
wherever he moved (Herod. L 188), we hear of 
another XodamiSy a tributary of the K&bul 
Biver. 

The station gosata, given by the Anonymus 
Bavennas, but missing in the Tab. Peuting., 
refers evidently to the tovm Khdsh, men- 
tioned already by older Arab geographers, 
on the bank of the Eh^sh BM, and supplies 
a welcome link between the Zand form H^dgtra 
and t&e modem name of the river. Whether 
the water of the H^figtra = Eh^h ia in real&ty 
what a probable etymology of the name (comp. 
Sanskrit gvdtkrd, Vsvad) seems to imply, ''well 
tasting," may be decided by those yfho have 
traversed the arid plains, stretching on both 
sides of the lower river course. 

There is as yet no indication to aid ns 
in identifying the remaining river names. 
But fortunately we flnd at least one of them 
recognised id its true character by traditional 
authority. We read in Bundahish (as trans- 
lated by Mr. West, chap. xx. 34; ''Sacred 
Books of the East," vol. v., p. 82) the following 
interesting interesting passage : 

"Begarding Fr&siy&t; they say that a thousand 
springs were conducted away l^ him into the sea 
Kydmih (the Eft^ava of the Avesta) . . . ; and he 
conducted the spring Zarifimtmd^ which is the 
MHAmand river tiiey say, into the same sea ; and 
he conducted the seven navigable waters of the 
source of the VakaSni river into the same sea, and 
made men setUe there." 

The connexion with the Hdtiimand shows 
clearly that the Zarinmand of the Bund, is 
the ZarenuThaiti of our text. But no further 
light can be gained at present from this isolated 
statement. Whether the " seven navigable 
waters of the source YaA»i6ni," mentioned 
besides the Zarinmand, bear any relation to 
the seven rivers, whose names appear in the 
Yasht passage discussed above, besides the 
Zarenumaiti, must likewise remain uncertain. 

The resemblance of the names and the iden- 
tity of the epithet pouruvdgtra = ** nclh. in 
pastures," suggest some relation between the 
river Urvadha and the land (?) CTrva, named 
as the eighth creation of Ahura Mazda in the 
first chapter of the Yendiddd ; but Urva itself 
still remains a most obscure point in Avestic geo- 
graphy. In spite of the scantiness of historical 
evidence for the last four rivers, we need not 
yet renounce all hope for identifying them on 
some future map of Afghanistan, tne present 
ones showing a conspicuous blank in quarters, 
where a further exploration of the Paropanisus 
will, perhaps, reveal some distinct traces of 
our river names. Axtr^l Steiit. 



G0RRE8P0NDENCE. 



WINDISOH'S IRISH TEXTS. 

London : May 9, 1886. 
I am not now going to reply to Prof. Bh^'S. 
It will be time enough to do so when he pro- 
duces from an Irish MS. of the ninth, or indeed 
any other century, a compendium '-'resembling 
the mark for a Greek perispomenon," and 
equivalent to the syllables 'ithir ; and when he 
can quote an Irish soohmacM, meaning ' ' power " ; 
in remhiCf " a little space " ; Jiu, " quam " ; and 
an to-stem, caille. There is, to be sure, an 
^-,, -X1.TT1 j--i.j j« Irish word caille^ meaning "veil"; but it is 

♦ The name of the Helmand is introduced m ^ p ^ ^^. supposlw, declined like the 
e above Vft*«iiin in accordance with a most con- t i^J^ 77- ''^ t4. •« « *™ -^ -il«r^ «Ij 
« vniuiiou Latin pallium. It is a fem, ta-stem, and, 

therefore, seems to come, not frGmpaUium, bat 



the aoove veMioi^ 

▼indng eujIJ^iAtion of Prof. Geldner's, based on 

of the r- ^ 
doubt a 



The words describing the course 



riv^e> ^Ifl not clear in detail, but there is no 
abo^, *^ir general purport, 



from a Low Latin *palliay just as caimmse^ 
fellsube, pairche^ ungae e^nd usga come re6|>eQ'* 
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tiyely from eammay philoeophia, parochta, uncia, 
and axungia. 

But I wish to say, in the olearest words, that 
I never charged him, I never dreamt of charg- 
ing him, by implication or otherwise, with dis- 
honest criticism. I could not have called him 
*^my friend,'' had I thought him capable of 
SQch baseness. Prof. Rh^^s is as little justified 
in suggesting that I brought a false charee 
against him, as he is in suggesting that I wu- 
fmlv misled the readers of the Academy. 
Such amenities should be left to Prof. Zimmer. 

Whitley Stokes. 



BOMAK FBONTJNCIATION. 

Oxford: May S, 1866. 



Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston have pub- 
lished a large map of the Basin of the Baltic, 
with three inset maps— one showing the 
British Isles and the North Sea, another fhirope 
and Asia from the British Isles to India, and 
the third the Bosphorus. As regards this last, 
the Dardanelles would be more to the point. 
Some useful information is appended about the 
fleets and armies of England and Russia. 

The recent numbers of the Eneyklopaedie 
der Wi4senseha/ten (Breslau: Trewendt) fuUy 
sustain the reputation of this useful work. ^ In 
the geological part the most notable articles 
have been those on the physical aspect of the 
science, by Prof, von liasaulx, of Bonn. In 
his article, ''Ber Metamorphismus der Qte- 




retti's ' ' Sonetti in dialetto Romanesoo*" (Firenze, 
1870-79;, from which the peculiar substitution 
of r for I (f.i. cor padrone, ar quartiere, sur 
comtone for col. al-, sul-), as well as the 
doublmg of initial consonants in strong position 
(e.^.y a ccavallo, a mme, a Mempo), can be fully 
corroborated. Finding not a single instance, 
however, where the surd mutes, A;, t, p, appear 
to be replaced by the corresponding sonant ones, 
g, df 6, as Prof. Bhys observed, and sufficientiy 
illustrated, may it not be supposed that tiie 
Boman vernacular tongue has this soft and 
careless pronunciation of the hard or surd 
mutes in common with most of the central and 
southern Italian dialects? Such a common 
discrepancy between written and spoken lan- 
guage, at all events, would account for tiie fact 
that it is not graphically represented in the 
above cited poems as a peculiar feature of 
Boman pronunciation. H. Erebs. 



the SrYMOLOGY OF '' GOSSAMER." 

London : May 4, 18S5 

The very valuable explanation, given by 
Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwooa, of '* gossamer" as 
^' God's summer " — ^instead of the usual deriva- 
tion from gossypium — seems to carry conviction 
on the face of it. The mythical connexion, in | 
folklore, of the floating summer-webs with the 
Virgin MJory is, of course, only a later Christian 
substitution. These fllmy threads were clearly 
once looked upon as the work of Our Lady 
Freia, or Berchta, the Gferman Venus, who was 
both a representative of love and of house- 
wifely accomplishments, and, as such, the 
goddess of spinning. There are many still 
current folk-ides referring to Berchta in that 
latter quality. 

As to the change from the feminine to the 
masculine gender in mythological appellations, 
it is a frequent one. A fi;reat manyinstances, 
besides those spoken of by Mr. H. Wedgwood, 
might be given in regard to the lady-bird. 
The gossamer is, in G^man, also called Alte- 
WeiberSommer, No doubt, the motherly 
quality of Freia has led up to that idea. A 



Gfermany, Renard in Belgium, Barrois in Spain, 
Brogger in Scandinavia, and Gteikie in this 
country. The largest article which has appeared 
of late is one by Br. RoUe on the Phanerogamia. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Enow- 
ledge is about topublish a small volume by Mr. 
Francis G^rge Heath, under the title Where to 
find Ferns. Besides drawings of the ferns de- 
scribed, the book will contain illustrations of 
fern habitats. 

The Clarendon Press will shortly publish a 
translation, by Mr. C. Lendesdorf, Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, of the EU" 
menta of Projective Qeomdrg, of Prof. Luiffi 
Cremona, of Borne. This is not a simple 
tnmslation of the book as it is presented in 
the French or the Gterman edition, but may 
rather be called a new and revised edition. 
The book has been considerably enlarged and 
amended. A new chapter, on foci, has been 
added ; and every chapter has received modifica- 
tions, additions, and ^ucidations, due in part to 
the author himself, and in part to the translator. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. F. E. Sandys has nearly ready for 
publication a revised edition of the BaccKae 
of Euripides, with additional archaeological 
illustrations. 

In vol. ix., part 4 of the MitthtUungen of the 
German Archaeological Institute at Athens is 
pubUshed the famous inscription found last year 
on the site of Gk)rtyna in Crete, which contains 
a code of Dorian private law, dating probably 
from the sixth century B.C. The inscription, 
which has been preserved almost complete, 
consists of twelve columns, of moro than fifty 
lines each. It is written *' bouBtrophedon," 
the first line beginning on the right, and the 
columns also f oDow one another from right to 
left. The language is hardly less interesting 
to the philologist uian is the substance to the 
historian. 



Messrs. Scribners, of New York, have 

11 1 X xv *. . .. ' ^^ .published the lecture on "Assyriology: its 

parallel to this "agwng" process, in the course ^ge ^^ Abuse in Old Testament Study," 



of the decay of a divine figure, miffht easily be 
furnished from the Nerthus cirole, of which 
there is a manifest remnant in a meeniltes 
Weiblein in a south Gferman folk-tale. 

One question still: may not summer goose, 
instead of being a transposition, origuially 
have been Sommer OoUes, e.ven as we have 
Mutter- Gottes ? Earl Blind. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Bede Lecture will be delivered at 
Cambridge on June 2 by Mr. G. J. Bomanes 
The subject is ''Miad and Motion •" 

The Cambridge Press announce as nearly 
ready DtopJiantos of Alexandria : a Study in the 
History of Greek Algebra, by Mr. T. L, Heath« 



whiOh was recentiy delivered by Prof. Francis 
Brown before the Union Theological Seminary. 
It contains a full bibliography. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

OAMBBinai Antiqua&iak Socistt. — {Monday ^ 

May ^,) 

Mr. J. W. CLABXf'Piesident, inthechair. — ^Mr. H. F. 
Wilson gave an address upon the Brandon flint- 
trade, tracing Its development from pre-bistoric 
times to the present day. After pointing out upon 
an enlarged map of the dismot the various 
localities to which his remarks bore reference, and 
briefly alluding to the discovery of palaeolithic 
implements in the Biver Gxavds of the itiver Ouse, 
he gave an account of the famous neoUthic work- 



ings known as Grime's Graves, one of which was 
explored with very interesting lesoltB by Gaaon 
Greenwell and others in the year 1870, and sng. 
gested incidentally that the Society might cany od 
the investigation then oonunenced, as between two 
and three nundred of these remarkable pits still 
remain to be examined. Mr. Wilaon drew attention 
to the fact that a large fair need to be held till 
recently upon the high ground called Bwomhii] 
over-looking the river about three-quarteis of a mfle 
from Brandon, and expressed his Delid l^t tbii 
was the suttItbI from pre-bistoric times of a mar* 
ket at which the flint-workers of Qrime's GraTM 
bartered their wares for oommodmes brought fnm 
a distance along the water-way of the litue (hae. 
He next gave the evidence (oollected by Mi. 
Skertchly in his valuable monograph on the Bns* 
don flint-trade) for the unbroken oontinnanoe of 
the industnr up to the present day, which mifbe 
summarised as follows: — (a) The neolithic voik- 
ings resemble in several remarkable particalmtfae 
modem flint-pits, (h) The neolithic picks of ni- 
deer horn are exactly reproduced by the modon 
one-sided pick of iron, made only at Brandon, is 
are all the tools used in the industry, (e) The 
neolithic stone flaking-hammer (whether halted or 
not) is exactly reproduced in the Old Eoffliih 
flaldng-hammer of iron, formerly in use at Bnn- 
don, but now superseded by the French hammer 
introduced about a century ago. (^ The discoid 
neolithic implements used as (1) scrapem and (S] 
*' strike-a- lights" appear in the oval " strike-i* 
lights" now manufactared at Brandon, of the 
square form of which again the modem gnn-flist 
is a modiflcation. Prooeedtng to the moden 
manufacture Mr. Wilson flrst described by the helo 
of two large diagrams the process of digging ana 
raising the stone, which is carried out in tne most 
primitive fashion with none of the labonr-aaTiog 
appliances whidh might be expected, such as lad- 
ders and windlasses. He then enumerated and 
explained the various stages of the manufacton, 
which (omitting the preliminarv drying when the 
stone is moist) fall under the three heads of (f) 
Quartering, in which the large blocks of stone an 
broken into manageable pieces by the blowa of a 
heavy hammer. (&) Flaloiig, in which the flakei 
or strips of flint are removed by the worknaan fron 
one of the quartered pieces, leaving a core of i 
conical shape, which may be used for bnilding 
purposes, (c) Knapping, in which the flakea for* 
med by the last process are cut up into the finished 
product, whether gun-flint or ** strike-a-light" 
The two last-namMl processes (of which that d 
flaking is by far the most difficult) were practicaSf 
illustrated upon the platform by Mr. B. J. Snaie, 
the leading representative of the trade in Brandon, 
whose presence contributed very lm[ely to the in* 
terest and success of the meeting. With his block, 
stool and candlestick, and his variously shaped ham* 
mors, Mr. Snare show«l, as no written or apoka 
words could have done, exactly how flint is flaked 
and knapped ; and his extraordinary dexterity in 
both the processes called forth great admintioa 
from all who witnessed his performances. The 
flakes, and finished gun-flints and strike-a-lighti 
as fast as they were made were handed round the 
room to be carried away by such of the memb^ 
as chose to take them. Much interest was aroosed 
by Mr. Bnare*s success in using a pre-historic stone 
hammer to vAankQ off some flakes. — ^Mr. Wileoa 
added a few particulars as to the mresent positiA 
and prospects of the industry. The demand for 
gun-flints comes chiefly from Africa, to wbick 
country Mr. Snare sent over 4,000,000 last yeat. 
He employs about a doeen bands, capable of pio* 
ducing from three to four thousand mnts each ptf 
diem. The sdling price averages three shiUingep* 
thousand. A Ust or the words used in the indiutif 
was given, Mr. Wilson observing that his hope « 
finding some relics of pre-Aryan speech amoD^ 
them had been doomed to disappointment. Ha 
concluded by asking leave of the president to pn- 
sent to the society all the implements that had 
been used on the occasion, together with tfa# 
various specimens of ancient and modem manu- 
facture with which his addresa was throoghoM 
illustrated. 



BoTAL Asiatic Socnrr.— (Jfoiuftisf, May 4-) 

Sia W. Mria, President, in the Chair.— Mr. T. H. 
Thornton read a paper on '* The Vernaanlar liters* 
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ton aad FolUove ot the Panj&b," in whioh he 
■tated that this port of India, with nearly twenty- 
three milUone of iahabitants, and the greatest 
nriety of cUmate and scenery, oomprised, also, 
nces as diverse in their physical aspiscts. among 
which may be mentioned the JUls (its chief cnlti- 
mtan) of Scythio origin. Bajpnts, Tajiks Moghuls, 
Bilnohis, Patans, &o. Ten different languages are 
qpoksn there — viz., Hindi and Urdn or Hiadoatani, 
Bigii, Pahdri, Panjslbi, Dogri, Jalhi, Kashmiri, 
Pashta (or Afffhan), Bilnchi, and Tibetan. Of 
these, Panjibi is the Temacular of fourteen million 
loals. The Panjdbi has a writtAu literature and 
a Tast amount of folk poems, folk-tales, ballads, 
songs, and plays. A good commencement in the 
collecting tbe best of these has been made by 
Capt. R. O. Temple and Mrs. Bteel.— Mr. Thornton 
thini gave a brief account of Hindi and Urdu 
litemtorey based in some degree on the works of 
Qardn de Tassy and Beames, and reviewed the 
Utassry position of the remafaiing languages, only 
three of which— the Pah&ri, Pusntu, and Tibetan 
^have a written literature. 



BoTAL Abghaiolooical Inbtitutb. — (Ifoy 7.) 

Tn President in the chair.— The Bev. J. L. Fish 
szhibited to the meeting the andent records of the 
parish of St. Margaret Pattens, London, and read 
some interesting remarks thereon. — ^Mr. 0. D. E. 
Fort&nm exhibited and read a paper on "Some 
Sarly Christian Gtems." — Mr. R. 8. Ferguson com- 
monioated an account of an anci^it Ring Dial.— 
Nottoe was given of an extra meeting on May 21. 

Socmrr of HiLLxmc Studibs. — {I^ursday, May 7.) 

Ma. O. T. Nbwtok, in the chair. — Mr. 
SniMt A. Gkodner read a paper on a silver 
atatoette in the British Museum, of which the date 
is ftxad by coins found in company witii it to the 
middle of the third century b.o. The subject is 
a boj playing with a goose. The writer took the 
oocaeion to classify the many works of the same 
sQbject which abound in the galleries of Europe. 
lliflry can in several cases be traced to originals of 
the earij HeUenistic age, and Jahn has a]ready 
ootijeotiiied that the artist Boethus was the 
originator of some of the schemes in which they 
appear. It is therefore interesting to find a new 
and important member oi the class which can be 
without hesitation given to Hellenistic times, and 
which ia executed in the favourite material of 
Boethus, silver. — ^Miss Jane Harrison read a paper 
wnk a vase-pioture (on a Kylix by the artist ^ icos- 
thenes), which she maintained to be a representa- 
tion of a galley-race in honour of Dionjsus. 
Birda with human heads were introduced as merely 
daoontive adjuncts ; and the writer was disposed 
to think that some such representations must have 
been the originals whence were derived tiie 
pictoiesy common on later vases, of the ship of 
Odyaseos passing the rocks of the Sirens. 

EnnrBUBOH Mathbmatical Sooibtt. — (Friday. 

MMyS,) 

Ma. A. J. G. Barclay, President, in the chair. 
--Pxof. Ghrystal read papers on Repeated 
IMfBerentlation, and on a process for finding the 
diUmntial equation of an algebraic curve.— Dr. 
thomaa Mnir made a communication on Integra- 
tkm formulae, and gave a historical note on the 
■o-caUed Simson line.— Mr. J. S. Mackay con- 
tributed several mnemonics f6r certain , mathe- 
matical constants. 



Abtkbopoucal Institvtb. — (IWfttey, May 12,) 



FbangisGalton, President^ in the chair.— The 
^ad of Northesk exhibited a collection of sped- 
noBS of worked Jade from New Zealand.— Mr. 
^H. Kenj-NichoUs read a paper on '< The Origin, 
^^ijsical Caiaracteristics and Manners and Customs 
of the Maori Race." The origin of the Maoris 
M q&known. They themselves have a tradition that 
^^ came from a land called Hawaiki, which is 
J^vsriably represented as an island somewhere m 
«e East, and which the author Identifies with the 
J*gp Ida&ds ; but whatever may have been the 
^^igfiial ooune of migration, there can be no 
ooQbt that the Maoris owe their origm to the ) 
EUIqrstook. Th^ are tall, we]l-built» and ereoty 1 



with broad chests and massive limbs, which 
usually display great muscular development. The 
Maoris have longer bodies and arms, with shorter 
legs, than Europeans of similar statue, the feet 
short and broad, and the hands small and taper- 
ing; the hair is coarse, black and straight, and 
the skin of a brown cofEee colour. Half -casts are 
not uncommon, and are remarkable not only for 
their fine well-formed persons, but also for their 
intelleotual powers. The race is n^idlv dying out 
owing chie^ to diseases contracted by contact 
with civilisation, and not a little to the im- 
moderate use of tobacco by young and old of both 
sexes. The native religion is a kmd of polytheism 
—a worship of elementary spirits and deified 
ancestors. The priests hold an exalted tribal 
rank, and were believed to possess miraculous 
powers. The Maoris aoknowleoKe the existence of 
we soul after death, but dp not believe in corporal 
resurrection, nor in the transmigration of souls, 
and they seem to have some rather indefinite ideas 
of a heaven and a hell. Mr. Keny-Nioholls de- 
scribed the social state of the Maories, their 
government weapons, food, and domestic arts, 
and concluded with an account of the plants 
chiefly used by the natives for medical purposes. — 
A portrait of king Tawhaio was exhibited by Mr. 
Seppings Wright. 
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Landscape, By Philip Gilbert Hameiton. 
(Seeley.) 

" Landsgaps '' in the sense which Mr. Hamer- 
ton attempts to define it in an early chapter 
has a pictoriali though not too strictly a 
pictorial sense. In one of those thoughtfol 
and practical illustrations by which it is his 
pleasant habit to elucidate his arguments, he 
reminds us of how Milton's Eaphael wings 
his way to this globe, passing from astro- 
nomical to birdseye views of the earth until 
he alights upon *' the eastern cliff " o£ Para- 
dise, and ''real terrestrial landscape " begins. 
Landscape would here seem to be defined as a 
view of such portion of the earth as is visible 
to the sight of a man with his feet on the 
ground. Elsewhere he would seem to exclude 
too eztensiye or panoramic a view. In so 
doing we see him looking upon landscape with 
a more purely artistic vision ; but in other 
places it is not the physical sensation of sight 
so much as the spiritual, scientific and philo- 
sophical aspects of the world with which he 
is engaged, so that no definition of ''land- 
scape'' would quite cover his subject. So 
comprehensive, and we might add so discursive, 
is tlus remarkable book, tihat it may, perhaps, 
be best described as a collection of essavs 
towards the study of inanimate nature m 
relation to man. 

If it be too much to say that Mr. Hamerton 
here breaks new ground, to him may at least 
be granted the merit of making the first 
attempt to bring under cultivation the im- 
mense area of emotion and reflection which 
has been opened during the last century by 
the modern love of nature for its own sake ; 
by the poetical habit of regarding "land- 
scape" as the reflection of the moods of 
man ; by the added interest in natural phe- 
nomena due to geological and meteorological 
study ; by, in ft word, the thousand ways in 
which nature has become more intimately 
connect^j with human feeling and specula- 



or to attempt to exhaust it, were manifestly 
impossible, and in attempting a method which 
may be called personal and accidental Mr. 
Hamerton has followed a wise instinct. 

The personal quality of the book is one of 
its greatest charms. In other works more 
definite in subject the author has shown how 
thoroughly he is devoted to art, and how 
capable of system and order ; in others he has 
made us share his delight in nature, and taught 
us to follow the pleasant meanders of his un- 
constrained thoughts. In this book we have 
something of all these sources of amusement 
and instruction, and have a more perfect 
reflection of Mr. Eamerton's personality than 
he has given us before. The subjects of it, 
divergent as they are, have unity at least in 
the author's being ; and, apart from all the 
questions discussed and lUustrated, it has the 
interest of a mental autobiography. 

I need scarcely say that the mind is un- 
usually well-balanced and sympathetic — a 
mind which may be called an " all-round " 
mind, with proclivities artistic, philosophic, 
and poetical, but all under the governance 
of a judgment singularly impartial and critical, 
somewhat too timid, perhaps, in self-assertion, 
too careful in sifting evidence, too leisurely 
in its process to niake rapid and brilliant 
generalisationB, but always thoughtful and 
genuine, adding as it were brick to brick to 
our knowledge, and overlaying the structure 
with charming and often exquisite ornament. 

Despite the illustrations, mostly of singular 
beauty, with which the book is embellished, 
it belongs rather to literature than to art. 
Although Mr. Hamerton is continually refer- 
ring to the latter, it is plain that it holds 
a subsidiary place in his intellectual esteem. 
In those chapters which he devotes tQ the 
poets — ^to Homer and Yirgil, to Wordsworth 
and Lamartine — ^he shows both by text and 
quotation how thoroughly he sympathises 
with the poetical or literary view of nature. 
He gives us the indications of that love and 
insight into nature which is common to all 
poets, whether their means of expression be 
words or signs, but few which show the 
possession by a poet of a purely pictorial 
faculty. It would have been an interesting 
addition to this charming portion of his work 
if Mr. Hamerton had defined for us the 
specific difierences of the two faculties — 
literary and artistic. 

His interesting remarks, for instance, about 
Homer and other poets as colourists would 
have borne some expansion in this direction. 
It is clear that the absence of epithets con- 
veying subtle distinctions in colour has been 
accepted too freely as a sign of deficient 
sensitiveness to such impressions. Such dis- 
tinctions are of primary importance to the 
painter, but not to the poet. The former 
cannot leave colour entirely to the imagina- 
tion, but the artist in words can, and in most 
oases should, I think, be content with a broad 
suggestion of it. It is unnecessary to tell 
his readers that trees are green, or oranges 
yellow, and to catalogue in verse the variety 
of tints on a Scotch moor would not only be 
tedious, but of little poetical value. But 
Mr. Hamerton has much that is useful and 
interesting to say about the colour sense of 
poets, and I cordially agree with his conclusion 
that 



tion ev^n in the lives of those now living. 

To tt^. jjcb a sttbject with scientific order, j " No doubt Homer's perceptions of colour were 
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prunitiTe, and often indeterminate, but the 
exact degree of a poefs sensitiveness can hatdly 
be ascertained when we have only his writings, 
and he himself had no terms at his disposal out- 
side the meagre nomendatitre of his time." 

I doubt, however, if the nomenclature lor 
poetical pturposes has been much increased 
since, or is in need of much increase. The pre- 
vailing tint is enough for all grandly descrip- 
tive purposes, and bare mountains will be 
black and shivering, willows grey, to the end 
of time in verse. In colour, as in form and 
mass, the poet can convey his impression of 
the {prand and the beautiful without analysing 
so strictly the elements of effect as the artist 
must. 

This is one of the now rare books which is 
bom of leisure. ITithout leisure, and much 
leisure — ^whether leisure of weeks and months 
or made up of occasional hours and odd 
moments, matters not — ^the notes which have 
gone to the making of it could never have 
been amassed. Leisure marks the process of 
its thought, the very style of its writing ; and 
leisure, it may be added, will be necessary to 
read it, not on account of its length, but of 
the number and variety of the questions with 
which it deals. Finally, not only more 
leisure, but more space would be required for 
its proper consideration than is possible within 
the limits of these pages. The influence of 
local scenery and climate upon the character of 
races and individuals, the natural affinity of 
certain temperaments for certain classes of 
country, the sentiments, true and false, which 
nature inspires, the effect of historical and 
scientific knowledge upon these sentiments, 
the different qualities of feelings suggested 
by lake and river, flat and mountain, the 
difficulties of conveying by art the sensations 
felt at the sight of natural phenomena in 
spite of the most faithful imitation — ^these are 
only a very few of the almost innumerable 
themes, which are either well considered or 
lightly touched in this sea of a book. On the 
last-mentioned point the author records his 
own experience very fully, and the following 
summary of it is one of the most interesting 
passages in the volume : 

'*I find, on looking back over my own ex- 
perience of these matters — which now extends 
over more than thirty years — ^that the history 
of it may be briefly epitomised as follows: 
First there was a passionate, but very con- 
fused, love of both id and nature ; then a pre- 
dominant passion for nature with a disposition 
to saoiifiQe art to it entirely, making art wholly 
subordinate ; finally (my present state^ a clear 
perception that art and nature are lar apart 
and must not be confounded ; but this percep- 
tion is accompanied by a discouraging sense of 
the entire uncertainty of art in its action on 
maiJdnd. In early life I believed that if work 
was truthful it would appear truthful, and I 
alao believed that if the ariist put deep feeling 
into his performance the presence of feeling 
must be visible to every one. I have no rem- 
nant of these bdiefs at tiie present day. The 
effect of a work of art is aleatory. All that can 
be said is, that anyone who cares at all for 
landscape is likely to find, among the immense 
accumulations of existing art, some expression 
of knowledge that he can appreciate, some 
evidence of feeling in sympathy with his own.'' 

True as this may be, is it not also a little 
too discouraging to landscape artists in general ? 
One who consciously treats landscape from 
a personal point of view cannot expect, and 



as a rule, I thifik, does not expect, to find 
his feeling echoed by all the i^orld; but if 
he has redly '* put " the feeling into it, and 
not merely med to do so and &iled, he may 
surely count upon an (ludienoe " fit, though 
few," who sympathise with his aim, and are 
touched by his work. 

In other portions of the book Mr. Hamerton 
seems to me a little hard on landscape art, 
especially in colours. In one place he says 
that 

** Artists are responsible for much of our false 
impression about the beauty of the world. 
They concentrate from right to left what is 
pretty and agreeable, they compose their 
materials into charming pictures, and enhance 
their delightfolness by the most favourable 
effects. I have sometimes amused myself by 
doing exactly the contrary. I have taken some 
ugly scene in nature, and drawn it purposely 
just as it was, without palliation of itis defects, 
and without disguising its poverty by pleasant 
material borrowed from another plaoe. Studies 
of this kind reveal better than any other the 
common ugliness of nature." 

Mr. Hamerton does not, of course, mean that 
itis the function of an artist to reveal the 
ugliness of nature, and surely if it be so we 
have plenty of artists nowadays who do it 
with a wiU; but, as a counterpoise to the 
general tenor of this paragraph, it should be 
admitted how much of our true impression of 
the beauty of the world we have gained from 
artists. How enormously has the general 
knowledge and observation of the most ordi- 
nary beauties of nature increased during the 
pre^nt oentury mamly through their handi- 
work. A " walk in the country," now so 
full of delights of form and colour, must have 
been a very different thing before the days of 
Turner, Constable, David Cox cmd Dewint. 

But it is dangerous to find fault with 
detached passages in this book, as in other 
parts of it we should probably discover other 
passages, not indeed inconsistent with those 
which raise dissent, but showing that the 
author had not overlooked the points at issue, 
but had excluded them purposely for the 
more perfect consideration of the particular 
aspect of the question at that moment before 
him. All of which shows how full of leisure 
is the book, and how impossible it is to review 
it-— considerations at which we have already 
arrived. 

Nevertheless, I must not conclude this 
notice without some acknowledgment of the 
charm of its style. In this, as in other 
respects, Mr. Hamerton shows much self- 
restraint — more, indeed, than I should wish. 
With his hatred of false sentiment he seems 
to have a horror of ** dropping into poetry " ; 
but, in spite of all his care, he cannot help 
doing so at times; and, if I had space, I 
could soon cull a pageful of flowers of thought 
and sentiment like the following : '^ Man," 
he says in one place, '^Wngs into the natural 
world the light of his own soul, as we take a 
candle into a room at night." Speaking of 
the effect of nature upon artists, he writes : 
^'Imagination half-emancipates the artist; 
admiration without imagination enslaves him "; 
and upon men generally, ''The Atlantic is 
hardly sublime to passengers in a floating 
hotel that crosses it in a week, but it regains 
all its old terrors and sublimity for a chip- 
wrecked crew in a boat." Sometimes we get 
a masterpiece of description, CBpeoially of 



mountain scenery. The following is a fine 
fragment : 

'*I know nothing in the visible woild that 
combines splendour and puiity so perfectly as 
a great mountain entirely covered wit^ frozen 
snow and reflected in the vast minor of a lake. 
As the sun declines its thousand shadows 
lengthen, pure as the cold green-azure in the 
depth of a glacier's crevasse, and the Ola- 
nunated snow takes first the tender colour of a 
white rose, and then the flush of a red one, and 
the sky turns to a pale malachite green till the 
rare strange vision fades into ^lastly grey, 
but leaves you with a |iermanent recoUectioii 
of its too tzansient beauty." 

In the preface Mr. Hamerton gives a good 
deal ot very interesting information respect- 
ing the engravings, upon which very f^ 
care has been bestowed. They illustrate not 
only a great variety of landscape, bat also 
many processes of engraving. Of line en- 
graving there are two examples by £. P. 
Brandfurd. One of these is after a painting 
of *< Fishing-boats " by Turner, a brilliant and 
flnely-finished plate ; the other, of remarkahle 
delicacy of tone, aftey one of Alfred Hunt's 
water-oblours. Of etchings, the brilliant 
rendering by A. Masse of <^ Bulls in the 
Boman Oampagna," after the picture of 
Camille Paris, Edmond Yen's " Cayeux m 
mer/' with its softly pencilled sky, and two 
sunny views of France by Mazime Lalanne, 
deserve, perhaps, special notice. Two render- 
ings of Turner by Brunet-Debaines are admir- 
ably sympathetic and specially interesting as 
fresh translations of drawings already famili&r 
in black and white. The " Totnes," engraved 
in mezzotint for " River Scenery," here 
appears as a light and silvery etching. The 
** St. Denis," engraved in line for " River> 
of France," is now rendered in mezzotint 
Many of the heliogravures are of the finest 
quality. It is, perhaps, Mr. A. Dawson* 
plate after J. Linnell's "Windmill" whici 
most clearly exhibits artistic treatment. 1^ 
is as fine as any mezzotint, and has probahk 
had almost as much manipulation. On the 
other hand, Messrs. Boussod and Yaladon's 
reproduction of Van Eyck's famous " Tiergu 
au Donateur " in the Louvre is a triumph of 
the sun, preserving, as Mr. Hamerton points 
out, a fidelity to extremely minute details not 
to be attained by manual skill. 

GOSHO MoNKHorsE. 



THE BOYAL AGADEMT. 
II. 
Mr. WATERHOuaB'a picture, '<St EnhdiA' 
(503), in which the samt is seen lying sv<^^^ 
in rose-coloured draperies in the snow-covered 
Forum, g^uarded by a centurion, and gazed 
upon ^m a distance by a crowd who sho^ 
mingled curiosity and awe, has strong dramatir 
interest The outstretched form of the young 
saint is firmly drawn and admirably fort- 
shortened, and there is indeed little room i<f 
criticism from a teohnical point of view, save 
as regards a certain hardneBs ot colour difficol' 
to avoid in the present instance ; the fact, how- 
ever, that the eye has considerable difficulty, 
from the form of the picture and the scheme ot 
colour, in taking it in at once as a whole, de- 
tracts considerably both from its artistic meiit 
and its attractive power. It can scarcely 1>^ 
said that the work exactly illustrates the legend 
of the saint as described to ua by the P*^'^ * 
for her body, so far from bcong " shrouded by 
a mincnloua fall of snow»*' is on the aootzaKy 
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repTQsented, to Bait the ezigenoiefl ol the ooxa- 
positioxi, as lyin^ entirely exposed to view op 
the snow-ooYerea grotma. Otherwise, indeed, 
there could haye been nopiottire. 

Mr. Herkomer*8 ''naxd Times, 1885" 
fll42), depiotf » high road in the country, 
bordered by hedgep on either side, beyond which 
are slimpaes of fields and woodLano. By the 
load-side a group has stopped, sullen, weary, 
and travel-fltainaa ; a labouring man leans 
in brooding thought against a gate, and 
bis companion, a woman, has sunk ex- 
iiausted on the grass whioh borders the high- 
way, supporting her child, who has fallen asSep 
with his head on her knee. The landsoiHf>e has 
considerable neatness and pharm, and the ttroup, 
too, is Rkilfully drawn ^d posed, and fam wdl 
into its place ; but the pathos exhibited is 
scarcely of the right kind—it sayours less of 
truth itnd nature fiian of melodrama and the 
stage of the Princess's Theatre. I^uch a subject, 
if ap|»TMiohed at all, should be treated with real 
sympathy and unflinching truth, and, so dOn- 
ceired, would certainly gain in pathoe and dra- 
matic efflfect. It is, howerer, by his portrait of 
Katharine Qrant '' (360), that me painter 



has done much to retrieye a position which his 
Ister perlonnattces bare somewhat jeopardised. 
The young lady, a beautiful brunette, dScolldSe 
and wesring white robes with long whitish- 
buff glores, haying no other ornament than her 
ibandant dark ha&, is seated in an attitude at 
onoe easy and ndble, fronting the spectator, 
with her gloyed hands lightly crossed before 
lier. T^ figure is relieyed by strong shadows 
on a plain ground of greyish white. Thus, 
the painter has deliberately applied himself to 
work oat the colour-problem smyed witii such 
exquisite skill by Bastien-Lepage in the ** Sarah 
Bernhardt," and more recently wrought out 
with success by M. Ii§on Comerre in his * ' Pierrot 
blaoc dans im boudoir blanc.'^ To say that Mr. 
Herkomer has conquered, or eyen brayed, all the 
U^dmical difficulties, or that he rey^ to the full 
in the opportunities afforded by the different 
iextnxes and tints of the white and kindred 
shades employed, would be to say too much ; 
for lie is not by nature a cdourist, and science 
or exi>enence will ayail but little where the 
instinct is wanting. But he has accomplished 
lomething higher ; for he has succeeded to the 
full in rendering the. youthful yiyacity, the fire, 
and Uxe plastic oeauty of his c^tarming model, 
and that without any apparent sacrifice of 
realistic truth. The attitude and pose of the 
bead are eminently natural, yet fuu of style ; 
and the whole has been wrought with eyident 
SKkhmsiaam: the foreshortening of the riffht 
tnoa ttppens dafeotiye, though it is possible that 
its pegjtliar stumpy appearance may be occa- 
Boned by the fact that the gloye coyers the 
«ttta« foie-ann, and thus hides its Unes from 



It is somewhat difficult to know in what 
e ttqgo g y to i^aos Mr. Oalderon's " Andro- 
aads" (2M)> a perfonnance similar in aim 

to the '* Aplux>dite " of last year. The nearly 
node figure of the maiden is neitiier ill- 
<lr8wzi nor badly posed, thoueh the forms are 
lot truly ideal nor of sufficient selectness to 
loooiint for the choice of such a subject : the 
^^hole, though a laudably ambitious effort on 
the part of ^be artist, lacks distinction and 
is somewhat triyial in effect. 

Mr. Long's chief contribution (226), to which 
^he fantastic and inappropriate titie "Loye's 
^^abour Lost" has been giyen, shows, in an 
Antique Egytian interior of the usual type 
^Uected by the artist, a dissatisfied and peeyish 
'^:mden clothed in filmy white robes, and seated 
^mid her handmaidens, who yainly seek to 
^^ionuse her with their toys and deyioes. A cer- 
t^^in amount of care and labour has been 
^^^^^estowed on this work, which is howeyer in the 
^UQsl maimer of the painter's later time— timid 



in colour, drawing, and exeoutioii, and yoid of 
all serious meaning. What, howeyer, is to be 
said of the long series of single figives and 
portraits which make up the sum of uie artist's 
contribution? It must be frankly declared 
that these are absolutely inferior, bong empty 
and perfunctory in execution, poor in chaofao- 
terisation, and altogether unworthy of a painter 
whose popularity with the general public ^ould 
surely prompt him to higher effort, and, not to 
the caieless security which he here exhibits. 

The painters of the neo-yenetiE^l school, 
who follow in the wake of M. Van H^nen 
and the less-known but yery skilful painter 
t'ayretto, are again fully represented at the 
Academy^ thougn the cluef himself is absent. 
Mr. tiuke Filaes sends '* Venetians" (559), 
a work on the same large scale as his perfor- 
mance of last year. In the foreground two 
beautiful and gaUy dressed Yenetian girls are 
engaged in conyersation, one a charming bru- 
nette, being meanwhile busied with washing 
linen in the canal, while the other, a pretty, 
indolent blonde, is content with the effort of 
unlimited chatter, which she accompanies witii 
the moyement of her fan. In the background 
are men seated at cards before a '* trattoria," 
while, on the same leyel, women and children 
appear, passing along the edge of the canal, 
llie poctiire, though it is certainly on too large 
a scale for a subject of pure genre, has many 
oharmiog passages, and shows great care and 
thoroughness of workmanship. Especially good 
are the two figures in the foreground : the nead 
of the kneeling beauty, seen in profile and set 
off with its rayen tresses, is admirably drawn 
and posed, and is withal quite life-like. On the 
other hand, the colour is, according to the 
artist's wont, gay and eyen parish, rather than 
rich or harmonious; and me motiye of the 
whole is too slight, and lacks interest. Mr. 
Fiides is sufficientiy successful in the new style 
which for the time has fascinated him, but there 
is, neyertheless, room to regret that he should 
haye abandoned the study of Engltf h men and 
women, whom he has often rendered with so 
much sympathy and insight, to attempt the 
reproduction of scenes of modem life in a 
foreign country : to these he no doubt succeeds 
in imparting considerable charm, but the recdly 
human and essential, as distinguished from the 
mer^y picturesque, elements of the themes he 
affects cannot well be grasped by him, a 
stranger, with the intuition which alone justifies 
the choice of such subjects. Mr. Wood's Vene- 
tian picture, <* Chipid's QpeVL " (259), has already 
been described in these columns : it has muda 
delicacy and charm of lighting, tone, and 
colour, the foliage of the large oyerhanginff 
tree in the foreground being especially renderea 
with admirable skill. The figures of the lorers — 
if the expression be not too earnest to describe 
the calm flirtation which is in progress — are 
somewhat lacking in true character and sincerity. 
M. Eugene de Blaas, on tiie other hand, though 
he once more introduces us, in his '* Vexation " 
(1050J and " Courtship " (10o5J, to his fayourite 
models — with whom the London public is by 
this time somewhat too familiar — shows more 
purpose and greater dramatic feeling than in 
some former productions. In the last-mentioned 
picture we see a young eondoliere who, leaning 
oyer a low wall, ardently and, it appears, 
irresistibly presses his suit with a damsel of 
splendid, if somewhat oyerblown, beauty. She 
appears to haye certain misgiyings, and feels 
that the wiser choice would be to draw back ; 
but she is ixx reality already yanquished. The 
tale is admirably told, with perfect directness 
and simplicity, and indeed with a realism which 
is a little too suggestiye to be altogether 
pleasant. A strong znascoline piece of work of 
the same school is *' When the Painter is out " 
(1140), by Franz Subens, whioh would deserye 
attention, ^rere it not that it is not merely, like 



the loreffQing^workSi a^ imitation qf the manner 
of M. V . Maanen, but sucn an absolute 
'* pastiche " of his style that criticism is scarcely 
called for. 

Mr. Brito^ Biyiere's chief contribution, *' Vae 
Victia" (231), shows us a thrilling, if slightiy 
improbable combat between a wolf and a 
huge CM^le for the body of a young lamb. 
The wolf, upon whom the terrible fowl has 
swooped down just as he is about quietiy to 
discuss the deuoate morsel, opens wide his 
tremendous jaws ; but for all that it is evident 
t^t he is no match for his assaUant, and must 

¥lye way or suffer dire defeat and destruction, 
he painter's object is achieyed to the full, for he 
giyes such recJity to the scene that ws find our- 
selyes wondering what the xu(xt stage of this 
neyer-to-be^fought-out fight will be. The execu- 
tionhas both freedomand breadth, but the colour- 
ing ea^bits the painter's usual faults — un- 
pleasantness of general tone, and failure to 
attf^n eitiier local richness or harmony. We like 
much less his " Sheep-stealers " (24), a remin- 
iscence of Poole's moonlight effects, laddnff, 
howeyer, the poetical suggestiyeness which 
redeemed the monotony of the deceased artist's 
works. There is about the whole a certain un- 
reality, as distinguished from the latter quality, 
which assorts in with the aim and motiye 
of the picture. Oonsiderable power is, howeyer, 
shown in the expressiye fig^ue of the sheep- 
stealer, who, creeping up to a low ^ waU which 
is his point of yantage, hushes his dog by a 
forcible gesture into suence. 

It is not possible unreseryedly to commend 
any of Mr. Pettie's contributions this year. 
His mannerisms grow apace, and in particular 
an unpleasant touch, empty and wanting in real 
breadth and yariety, and a general tone and 
scheme of colour anything but gratifying to 
the e^e, m£^e themselyes felt wi^ unwelcome 
prommence. On the whole, the best of his con- 
tributions is ** Challenged," a picture which 
has the merit of telling its tale unmistakably, 
and with a certain humour. A young gallant> 
of the middle of the last century, is new^ risen, 
and has thrown oyer his half finished toilette 
a dressing-gown of oyer-brilliant blue. He 
8ftandB with perplexed mien, not yet more than 
half awake, holding in his hand the written 
cartel, which a personage of half -military air-* 
whose jaunty mien, though his back is all that 
is reyealed to us, indicates the acoompUahment, 
to his own complete satisfaction, of a delicate 
mission — has jiut deUyered to him. The ex- 
pression thus happily suggested in this figure, 
and the half-dsueed, hw-regretful look of 
the challenged, striying to .ooUect his 
scattered senses after yrhat has eyidently been 
a midnip;ht brawl, are the successful points of 
the design. Specially open to criticism is the 
scheme of colour : if a perpendicular line were 
drawn through the centre of the canyas, it 
would be foond that all the section to the right 
shows masses of white and bright blue of 
glassy sheen, while the portion to the left, 
which remains in shadow and half shadow, 
displays almost exdusiyely red and hot brown 
tints ; the result, both to tne general scheme of 
colour and to the composition as a whole, being 
most unfortunate. 

Mr. Boughton's '^ Milton yisited by Andrew 
SfaryeU " (663) has much charm of a simple and 
idyllic, ratner than a serious kind. The poet 
already declining in years and blind, is seated 
on a rustic bench outside his house, by the side 
of his young wife, whose simple loyeliness 
acquires additional piquan^ from her sober 
Puritan attire : to them benols with sympathetic 
mien Andrew Maryell, who has arriyed, followed 
by a more ornate company, to do honour to his 
brother patriot ; a female seryant appears in 
half-shaobw of the hall, bringing refreshments 
for the strangers — a reminiscence, eyidentiy, in 
treatment, of the Dutdi urt of the seyenteenth 
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oentoiy. Hanaomoiu tone and sober colouring 
are produced by the means now but too familiar 
to Mr. Bougnton's admirers. The efEiBct he 
loves has, doubtless, an assured charm ; but it 
would be well to bear in mind that neither the 
half-tones of human flesh, nor, indeed, those of 
external nature, are invariably ffreen, and that 
it is possible to have too much of even such 
oombmations as those of black, buff, grey, white, 
and similar hues, pleasantly relieved though 
they may be with mint red and the painter's 
favourite tender green. 

It is somewhat difficult lib characterise Mr. 
Philip Morris's ambitious effort, '*The l^rst 
Prince of Wales,'' which represents the stalwart 
Edward L, bare-headed ana fully armed, hold- 
ing in the hollow of his shield the infant heir, a 
naked babe, whom he displays to the multitude. 
Some power is shown in uie figure of the warrior 
king, and some delicacy in the delineation of 
the new-born ini^t, but the whole has a 
vulgarity, a nseudo-romantic element of a 
tawdry and tneatrical kind, which mar any 
enjoyment that might otherwise be derived from 
parts of the work. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Butler makes a successful 
rentrSe with her interesting *' Lord Wolseley at 
Tel-el-Kebir " (1081). There cannot, indeed, be 
claimed for the artist the merit of having 
produced what, from a technical point of view, 
is a good picture ; for the colour is hard and 
*'tea-boardy," atmosphere is insufficiently sug- 
gested, and the too symmetrical arrangement 
of the three groups or streams of human beings 
which together compose the picture leaves the 
eye unsatisfied. But, for all that, the work 
shows evidence of one very precious quality, 
rare indeed in English art, tne true dramatic, 
as distinguished from the melodramatic, gift. 
The figures of the young Highlanders who with 
almost delirious enthusiasm acclaim their 
victorious leader are such as few but the 
painter could have imagined ; the faces of the 
younger lads bear immistakably, through all 
their enthusiasm, the stamp of a past physical 
fear, such as seizes upon even the bravest in 
their first encounter, controlled, though it may 
be, by inteUectual courage and military ardour. 
Compare with this piece another, the *^ William 
ni. at the Battle of Landen " of Mr. Croft 
(1051), which, so far as workmanship is con- 
cerned, is in all essential respects a better 
picture, and^the peculiar nature of Mrs. Butler's 
talent will at once become evident. Mr. Croft's 
battle-piece, with all its superiority, appears by 
comparison but a conventional performance, 
1 making the inspiring human element which is the 
secret of Mrs. Butier*8 success. 

Nothing here shows truer or more sympathetic 
observation of the essential elements of every- 
day life than Mr. Fred. Brown's *'Our Play- 
ground," the simple theme of which is a troop of 
flrls and child^n at play on the Chelsea 
mbankment on a grey, cloudy afternoon. It 
has a certain family resemblance to a piece 
similar in motive exhibited by him, if we do 
not mistake, some two years since. Such a 
subject, if treated merely with photographic 
rea&sm, might easily have become intolerably 
vulgar and uninteresting; buttheartisthas, with- 
out forcinff the note, infusedintohis work so much 
of the reaUy human and pathetic element, chat, 
instead of jarrine, it acquires a subtle charm of 
its own ; and to tiiis the national flavour which, 
whfle proflting in some respects by foreign 
technique, he has known how to preserve, adds 
much. The picture, however, lacks trans- 
parency and gradation, and more, from the 
painter's point of view, might certainly have 
been made of the sober harmonies to which the 
scheme of colour is confined. 

Claitbe Phillips. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

A BOMAN INSOBIPTIOir DISOOYERKD AT 
JEDBUBOH. 

Liverpool : Hay 9, 1865. 

In the AtJienaewn of May 2, there is a para- 
graph stating that the Rev. Dr. Bruce, at the 
last meeting of the Newcastie Society of Anti- 
quaries, had described a Boman insoription 
built up in the walls of Jedburgh Abbey, which 
he read as "lovi Optimo Maximo Yerillatio 
Raetorum Caesatorum quorum curam agit 
Julius Severus Tribunus." 

This appears to be from a correct transcript 
of the inscription on a stone which I described 
in 1876 {Archaeological Joumal^ vol. xzziii., 
p. 365), and stated was much worn, so that I had 
only a very incorrect copy which gave a doubt- 
ful reading. This copy, sent to me oy Dr. Bruce, 
and also by Mr. HlIsou, of Jedburgh, should, I 
presume, have been, from tiie above quotation, 

I . o . M . YBZ 
ILATIO BSTO 
BYH . GASaA. 
Q . . A . rvL 
SEYEB . TBIB • 

Dr. HtLbner (EphemerU Eptgraphiea, vol. iii., 
p. 204) republished my erroneous reading. It 
now turns out that tiie inscription is ox con- 
siderable importance. Dr. ELUbner very in- 
geniously put together a number of fragments 
of inscriptions in the Newcastie Museum (from 
the station at Bisingham), and found that they 
were all portions of a long dedication to Cara- 
calla and Julia Domna (C. I. L., voL viL, 
No. 1,002) by several bodies of troops, among 
them the Badi QciuaH, a corps previously un- 
known in Britanno-Boman inscriptions. The 
Jedburgh stone proves the correctness of his 
reading, and throws light upon several other 
inscriptions. It is singular that, after this dis- 
covery on the Risingham stone. Dr. Hubner 
did not see that the same oorpa was named 
upon two other altars found at the same station 
(C. L L., Nos. 987-988). In both of these the 
abbreviation yexil . a . b . occurs, which he 
renders Vexil(larii) 0(ermarU) R{aeH\ instead 
of Vtxil{1atio) 0{ae8atorum) R{aetartm), But I 
think that the corps is referred to in another 
inscription, which has heretofore been considered 
to name a cohort of the Baeti, It is C. I. L. vii.. 
No. 731, and in the third extant line we have 
.... ntABTOBV . • , the first i being probably 
part of M. 

I was not aware when writing on this Jed- 
burgh inscription in 1876, nor do I know 
whether Dr. Bruce yet ia, that it had been 
published, though incorrectiy, in 1864, in 
JeffreyB^ History of Roxburghshirty pp. 255-7. 

A broker altar found at Manchester, which I 
have described {Roman La/ncaahirCy p. 109), 
names a vexillation of Baeti and Norici, whicn 
may possibly have been the same corps, 

W. Thompson Watkht. 
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Oxfoid:lCayS, 188S. 
In the Academy for April 25, Mr. Abrahall 
identifies the Tuihanti and Tubantes. The 
conjecture has occurred to many before him, 
myself included, but must, I think, be rejected. 
ms, Abrahall cites a note from Mr. Fumeaux's 
Annals to show the original home of the 
Tubantes. Now, Mr. Fumeaux may be right in 
his theory as to this, but the question is — where 
were the Tubantes at the time the Tuihanti occur 
on the Housesteads altars P and, as Mommsen 
says {HerrneSy 19, 23dn.), the notice in Ptolemy 
(2.11.11) is against an otherwise obvious 
identification. With Mr. Abrahall's etymologies 
I cannot now deaL I will only say that the 
Tuihanti and Tubantes were probably Gferman, 
and Venta is Keltic Nor do I undentand how 



the h of Tubantes was omitted in Tuihanti^ and 
yet remains in the u of the latter word. The i 
derivation of viome from uibumwn is unoertain. 

F. Havsrfield. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCRAEOLOGT. 

We learn from tbe Oxford Magcuine that Mr, 
Watts has nearly finished the portrait of the 
Master of BaUiol, upon which he - has ben • 
enga^^ed for some time ; and that Mr. Herkomn 
is painting a portrait of Prof. Max MuUer. 
A replica of Mr. Bichmond's portrait of the late 
Arcm>ishop of Oanterbury has recently been 
placed in BaUiol HaU, and a medaUion of 
Arnold Toynbee, by IMbr. Boehm, in the Ubniy 
of the same college. I 

Lovers of the exquisitely refined and tnLfh-, 
ful work of Mr. Bdward licar will repot toj 
learn that, owing to continued ill-health, the 
veteran artist is compelled to dose his pnTatel 
gallery at Villa Tennyson, San Bemo, which! 
has long been one of the standing attreotioBi 
of the Biviera. His large ooUeotion of woiki 
in oils and water-colours is aocordinfflv tiani- 
ferred to the care of Messrs. Ford and IHokin-' 
son, 129 Wardour Street, where they are now 
on view. Besides a loiu^ series of delightfnl| 
views in Palestine, Iti^, Corsica, Ac, the 
collection comprises upwards of one himdred 
specimens of Nile scenery, in which Mr. I^w 
is now seen at his best. No man ever felt mon 
sympatiietically the antique repose of Egyptian 
landscape, or expressed with subtier touch tlu 
mystery and grace of tiie level cLdSB, the maasei 
palm-woods, the silvery morning mists and 
glowing sunsets of the Nile valley. 

Messes. Tooth & Son are issuing a good 
line engravings— or to be more absolute^ 
correct— an ensraving in '* the mixed maimer*' 
by Mr. T. L. Atkinson after a recent popnitr 
Uttle masterpiece of Mr. Millais's. The pi^ 
was called '* Love Birds," and it represented, it 
may be remembwed, a somewhat demure, hat 
steadfast and self-confident, maiden, holding & 
love-bird in her extended hand. Thechild-' 
for child indeed she is — ^is dressed in a li^ 
brocade, and behind her, for only baoksroimd, 
is a wall or han^g staff of Isrffe Oriental 
pattern. If the child is not quite tne prettiw^ 
she is certainly not the least loveable of th* 
maidens of Mr. Millais — ^her character li 
decided— and Mr. Atkinson has well cangh 
her expression. 

M. Abthub BhoniS, in a series of tax paper 
entitied << Du Yandalisme k Paris," contiibato 
during the months of January, Febmarj 
March and April to the Chnmi^ue des ArU, ha 
brought an overwhelming indictment againi 
the political, utilitarian and municipal enemic 
of art, history, and archaeology, who for tt 
last 200 years have been diligentiy destroyu 
the monumental history of the French capita 

In connection with the ooming Bbndel Feel 
val theeditor of TheMagazine of Art hasazianffe 
for the publication of an article by Mr. B. A. ' 
Stevenson, on " Handel and his Portraits. 
Its purpose is partiy musical and biographies 
and purtiy one of art oritioism. It will < 
illustrated with engravings of the <' Chand( 
Portrait" painted by Thomhill from tl 
FitzwiUiam Museum ; of the fine Grafoni in tt 
same collection ; of Mr. Henry Littleton's f amoi 
Boubaiac, the "Vauxhall Statue" as it^ 
called; of Zincke*s graphic and interestzn 
miniature now the property of Mr. H. B. Ijf 
nard; of the engravings by Schmidt, whic 
Hawkins thought the best l&ceness of aU ; ^ 
(by permission of Earl Howe) of the full lew 
painted by Hudson for Charles Jennena, tu 
Ubrettist of " Messiah," and from the Qin « 
ornament of the Messiah Boom at GopsalL 
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traituie has been entrusted to Messrs. W. A D. 
Downey. 

The sale by Messrs. Sotheby of the drawings 
and prints collected many years ago, we pre- 
sume, by an aged gentleman lately dead — ^Mr. 
Edward' Cheney — ^nas been one of the most 
important of the season, thus far. Mr. Cheney 
had a good many Marc Antonios, and tbougn 
these are not rated as highly in the market as 
they were a quarter of a century since, a good 
collection of them cannot be without interest. 
And Mr. Cheney's was still good, though he 
had sold his best a quarter of a century ago. 
But the Rembrandts attracted greater atten- 
tion, and we append the prices fetched by most 
of the more important. The rare, but im- 
important, landscape ''Six's Bridge" — one of 
ti^e very slightest and most summary of all, 
and, in truth, not very beautiful — fetched 
£19 10s. ; the "View of Omval," £38 ; a good 
impression of " The Three Trees," £106 (Meder) ; 
the ''Three Cottages" — a ihird state of this 
rare print — £60; a "Landscape with a Man 

Sketching," £39 (Addington); a "Landscape, * ^ ^^^ ,', 

with a Vista "—third state, and from the The first movement, with its restless " Vogel " 



Mr, T. C. Fabbbb, more than one of whose 
Yoritshire paintings haye attracted a measure 
of notice, has recently executed a few some- 
what elaborate etchings, of which one or two 
are of Yorkshire subjects. Mr. Farrer is 
familiar with Airedale and with the valley of 
the Wharf e—" the Swift Wharf e " of Drayton's 
"Polyolbion" — and one of the pleasantest 
of his prints is of Bolton, the abbey which lies 
by the side of the stream. Another etching is 
fiomthe coast near Cromer, one of the most 
picturesque spots in the picturesque county of 
Norfolk. These are pleasing memoranda — and 
something more than memoranda— of the sub- 
jects they aspire to pourtray. 

Mb. Lowes Dickinson has nearly completed 
a picture of Gen. Gbrdon. It is entitled "The 
Last Watch," the scene being laid at Khartoum. 
With the sanction of the family the picture 
will shortly be exhibited at the British (Gallery, 
opposite Marlborough House. The profits of 
exhibition and engraving will be added to the 
Gordon Memorial Fund. 

The Scottish National Portrait GkJlery — 
whose foundation, through the anonymous gift « » , ^ 

of a private individual, supplemented by a | famous "Landscape with a Cottage and Dutch 
Government grant, we formerly announced— -nas 
just placed the nucleus of its collection before 
the public in a temporary gallery in Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. This gallery contains some 
113 portraits, of which the greater portion have 
been deposited on loan. Those which have 
been already permanently acquired nimiber 
over forty, of which about one-half are water- 
colours and works in light-and-shade. The 
portraits acquired by gift include " Allan 
Bamsay," by Wm. Aikman; "Bishop Burnet," 
by an unknown artist ; "Forbes of Culloden," 
by Joshua Campbell ; " Dr. Cullen," by David 
Ailan ; " G^rge Chalmers, the Antiquary," by 
Jas. Tannock; "John Bengo," by Geo. Willi- 
and "The Rev. Dr. Wm. Lindsay 



Mdlle. Eleeberg as yet possesses. The rest of the 
programme consisted of shore pieces, in most of 
which the player was heard to great advantage. 
Schubert's Impromptu (op. 90, no. 4) and Men- 
delssohn's Andante and Presto agitato were 
specially good. In Schumann's Novelette in F 
the loud passages were noisy and the soft ones 
too thin. 

On the same afternoon Mr. Charles Hall^ 
commenced his series of chamber concerts at 
the Prince's Hall. The programme was un- 
usually attractive. It commenced with Brahms' 
pianoforte Trio in C major (op. 87), and more 
than once we have 8x>oken of the admirable 
manner in which the difficult piano part of this 
noble work is interpreted by Mr. Hall§. He 
was wdl supported by Mdme. Norman-N6ruda 
and Herr F. Neruda. Beethoven's Variations 
and Fugue in E flat (op. 35) was the solo of 
the afternoon. Mdme. Neruda and Mr. Halle 
gave a thoroughly artistic rendering of Grieg's 
Sonata in A, for pianoforte and violin. The 
concert conduded with Schumann's seldom* 
heard pianoforte Trio in G minor (op. 110). 



Whamdiffe collection— £40 (Colnaghi) ; the 
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Alexander," by N. Macbeth ; while among the 
purchases are " Sir Walter Scott," by Andrew 
Qeddcs; "Sir F. Grant, P.E.8.A.,'^by J. P. 
Knight ; " Dr. Jamieson " (author of TJie Scottish 
Dictionary)^ by Wm. Yellowlees, and an oval 
crayon of Ferguson, the astronomer— known as 
the "Gasbome Portrait." Among the works 
on loan is an admirable portrait of the Second 
Lord President Dundas, an interesting example 
of Baebum, painted in 1787, the year of the 
artist's retturn from Italy, and now lent by Mr. 
Dundas, of Amiston. Among the other works 
on the waUs is a full-length of Sir Walter Scott, 
by Sir F. Grant, executed in the study at 
Abbotaford, the year before the great noveUst's 
death, as he was dictating Gount Robert of 
Pari$ to his amanuensis WOliam Laidlaw, 
whose head, by Sir W. Allan, hangs near the 
larger picture. This portrait of Scott was a 
oommiBsion from Lady^Buthven, who died only 
the other day; and we are informed that she 
has bequeathed it» along with a portrait of 
Bruce of Kinnaird, the Abyssinian lattveller, to 
the Board of Manufacturers, and that it will 
probably occupy a permanent position in the 
portrait gallery. It may be mentioned that one 
of the last acts of this venerable lady's life was 
to present a valuable and extensive collection of 
Cfrtek and Boman vases and other antiquities to 
tiie booiety of Scottish Antiquaries, an institu- 
tion whose collections are idtimately to find a 
ftome under the same roof as the Portrait 
^Gallery. It is expected that this permanent 
Sbnilding will be ready for occupation in about 
■two years. 

The BriUeh Jonrnal of Photoaraphy states that 
^Ute contract for photographing the Inter- 
lutional Inventions Exhibition and grounds, as 
well as the special work required by the ex- 
hibitors, has been granted to the Woodbury 
Company, and that the department of por- 



Hay-bam," £57 ; a " Lar^ Landscape with a 
Mill-sail " — a sort of ugly sister to the " Cottage 
and Dutch Hay-bam — £15 ; a second state of 
the "Cottage with White Pales," £20 (Col- 
naghi); a poor impression of "Bembrandt's 
Mul " — ^never, even in its finest condition, one 
of the most satisfactory, for, as a composition, 
it wants balance so much— £7; the "Grold- 
weigher's Field" — a beautiful impression of 
one of the most nobly conceived subjects in the 
whole work of Bembrandt — £34 (Meder) ; a 
delicate impression of the pretty " Landscape 
with a Cow drinking " £6 ; a nch impression 
of " An Old Man lifting his Hand to his Cap," 
£11; "Doctor Faustus"— a first state— £17 
(Meder) ; and a fine second state of the same 
plate, £6 6s. (Way) ; " Clement de Jonge," £21 ; 
a curious, but not altogether desirable, impres- 
sion, drawn upon by Bembrandt, of the " John 
Lutma," £129 ; another impression, £38 (Ad- 
dington) ; ' ' Ephraim Bonus " — a good impres- 
sion of this most lastingly impressive print — 
£69; "The Large Coppenol," in the third 
state, from the collections of Lord Aylesford 
and of the Baron Yerstolk von Soelen, £50 
(Thibaudeau) ; and, finally, a tolerable third 
state of the " Burgomaster Six," £205. On 
the whole, and taking into account the fact that 
several of the impressions, from one cause or 
another, were not absolutely desirable, the sale 
seemed to show that the commercial value of 
the prints of Bembrandt suffers no abatement. 

A couBSE of three lectures on Ancient Egypt 
will be ^ven to ladies hv Miss Helen Beloe 
(Mrs. Tirard), at the British Museum, on 
Wednesday, June 3, and the two following 
Wednesdays at 11.30 a.m. The class will meet 
in the first vase room (Greek antiquities, up- 
stairs). Each lecture will be iUustrated by dia- 
grams, and afterwards by a visit to the Egyptian 
gi^eries, in order to examine the monuments of 
the respective periods. The proceeds will be 
given to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

MDUiE. Clotildb Kleebekg's pianoforte re- 
cital at St. James's Hall last Saturday after- 
noon was a very successful one. In Bach's 
Suite Anglaise in A minor one or two of the 
movements were hurried, and the r^>eats were 
not observed in the allemande and courante; 
but, on fU0 whole, the performance was neat 
<^d fiatijv/^tory. Beethoven's Sonata in D 



minor (^ «i, no. 2) ia a work which demands ^ 

gl^te^ f'^nMt of thought and feeling than I have attempted it. " With less expeaaar 



figure, may be gloomy and rather laboured ; 
but it is thoroughly Schumannish, and there- 
fore interesting. The slow movement is a 
diamond of the first water. The schtrto is lively, 
and so also the finale, although to our mind 
decidedly inferior to the rest of the Trio. 

Seiior Sarasate gave his third conceit last 
Monday afternoon. He played a new violin 
concerto by Bernard, a Varis organist. The 
three movements of which it consists are clearly 
written, and full of tuneful melody. The in- 
fluence of Max Bruch is perceptible in the 
allegro and finale, and especially that of Men- 
delssohn in the slow movement. There are 
many difficult and showy passages for the solo 
instrument, and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that full justice was done to the music by tbe 
executant. It was followed by Mendelssohn's 
Concerto, and with this work Senor Sarasate 
always ^oits the most enthusiastic applause. 
The programme included two solos " repeated 
by aesire," Beethoven's 8th Symphony, thu 
"Paradise and Peri" overture, and the March 
from "Le Prophdte." Mr. Cusins, as usual, 
was the conductor. The hall was crowded. 

The third Bichter concert last Monday even- 
ing commenced with Beethoven's " Calm Sea 
and Prosperous Voyage," and concluded with 
the same master's second Symphony. In the 
Cantata the choir sang well, though the quality 
of tone of the soprani was not all that could be 
desired. A fantasia entitled " Eomarinsliaya," 
by Glinka, was performed for the first t^me in 
lingland. This bright and humorous piece is 
based upon some Bussian folk-songs ; buc as t he 
themes themselves, especially the second and 
third, are not particularly interesting, the ex- 
cellent workmanship seems to a great extent 
thrown away. Brahms' Bhapsody for alto solo, 
male chorus and orchestra was also {.erf orated. 
This noble work has not been heard in London 
since it was ^ven by the Boiough of Hackney 
Choral Association in 1880. Miss LenaLittie 
found the solo part uncomfortably high in 
places. She sane with earnestness, but her low 
notes are not fully developed. The programme 
included excerpts from Siegfried and GK)tter- 
dammerung. The concert was highly suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Geaussant gave a concert at St. James* s 
Hall last Wednesday evening. The programme 
was one of great interest. First came Mr. 
A.' C. Mackenzie's cantata, "Jason." Mr. 
(Geaussant has an excellent choir, and in some 
of the choruses of this fine composition it was 
heard to great advantage. The music is ex- 
tremely difficult, and requires a conductor of 
sreat experience. Mr. Gesussant ought to have 
had a beiiter knowledge of his powers than to 
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Vdoaliits than Mdme. Albani and Mesars. Lloyd 
imd SaiitleT, and with a less able leader than 
Mr. CaiTodus, there would assuredly have been 
more than one breakdown. Mr. Uoyd sang 
a new and interesting scena in the second part, 
written erpressly for him Irf the composer. 
Herr Dvorak conducted his ** ]ratriotic Hymn.*' 
Space compels us to say only one word about 
this thoughtful work. The first section, in 
slow time, is very tender and lovely, but the 
second, in G, although dever and vigorous, 
seems to lack unity and power. The perform- 
ance was fairly good, and the composer mudi 
applauded. The concert concluded with the 
finale to Mendelssohn's *' Loreley." 

J. S. SH£DL0CK. 



2£. MASSENETS '' MANON'' AT 
DRVR7 LANE. 

Mr. Cabl B08A produced his second novelty 
last Thursday week ; and the new French opera 
which last year gained such success in Paris 
met with a most favourable receptioA. The 
reasons of its good fortune are obvious. The 
story of the temptation and fall of a young, 
beautiful and innocent girl is one of which the 
operatic world never grows weary. The plot, 
with its mixture of grave and gay, with its 
variety of inddents and vivid contrasts, keeps 
up the attention and interest of the spectator ; 
and, besides, the music is essentially pleasing, 
and the ordiestration piquant and attractive. 
For a time, such a wor£ cannot fail to win 
favour; and the effective manner in which it 
has been put upon the stage at Drury Lane, 
and the excellent stvle in which it is given, 
of course help to establish its popularity. The 
Hbretto^ adapted from rAbb§ Provost's famous 
novd by MM. H. Meilhac and Ph. Gille, is 
a dever one. The translation is from the able 
pen of Mr. J. Bennett. The two prindpal 
characters in the piece are Manon and Des 
Grieux. Like Margherita in ** Faust," Manon 
is led away by the glitter of jewellery and 
by the tenaer looks of a lover; but, unlike 
Goethe's heroine, she is very fickle, and 
is easily persuaded to abandon the man who 
seriously loved her and* meant to be faithful 
to her ; and when, in the last aGt> we see her 
dying of a broken heart, we can forget ndther 
her foolish conduct nor the trouble whidi die 
brought upon Bes Ghieux. The latter, in the 
third act, comes prominently into notice as the 
celebrated preacher at St. Sulpice: disgusted 
wiUi, and embittered against the world, he has 
turned priest. But Manon is the life, the soul 
of the play. Li the first act she elopes ; in the 
second she deserts her lover ; in the third we 
follow her life of pleasure and witness her 
remorse ; and in the last we see the evil effects, 
both to her and to him, of the fascinating in- 
fluence which she exercises over Des Grieux. 
The denouement is, on the whole, very fair; 
Des Grieux and Manon sin and suffer, but 
punishment faUs heavier on the latter, for she 
first basdy abandons her lover, and then, once 
again winning his affection, leads hijn on to 
disgrace and ruin merely to gratify her vanity 
and love of pleasure. The story is a sad one ; 
the personages live and move in doubtful 
sodety ; but there are human elements which 
make the piece attractive and exdting. Manon 
has a coudn, Lescaut by name, whose mis- 
sion is to guard the honour of his family; 
but what with lus f oU^ and his cowardice he 
proves a poor protector. Guillot Morf ontaine, 
an old beau, is very silly, but very amusing. 
The music throughout is thoroughly in keeping 
with the stage action: the love portions are 
sometimes soft and sentimental, sometimes loud 
and passionate ; the comic portions are bright 
and sparkling, though we must say in one or 
two places &ere is a near approach to qp^a- 



houffe style. The minuet in the third act is very 
quaint and gracefuL According to the rules 
of French comic opera, there must be spoken 
dialogue; but M. Massenet, while introducing 
it, never allows the orchestra to stop. He has 
so far adopted Wagnerian theories as to make 
use of leiUmoHve, The leading characters are 
followed like shadows by their representative 
themes, but there are no subtle traxisformations 
or elaborate combinations. We cannot say that 
M. Massenet's music shows any strongly 
marked individuality ; at any rate, it is flow- 
ing and thoroughly natural, free from all sense 
of labour and straining after effect. We have 
already spoken of the performance as a good one. 
Mdme. Marie Boze's impersonation of Manon 
shows most careful study; her singing and 
acting deserve high commendation. Mr. Maas 
as Bes Grieux left nothing to desire in tbe 
matter of voice, and his acting is deddedly 
improving. Mr. Ludwiff sang well, and played 
Lescaut with much intelligence ; the part does 
not quite suit him. Mr. C. Lyall played the 
old beau capitally. The subordinate r6lea were 
well filled. Mr. Goosens conducted with great 
care and ability. The chorus was very good. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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A NOVEL FOR THE SEASON. 
At all Libraries, in 8 vols., price Sis. 6d. 

SWEET CHRISTABEL. ByA M.Hopkin- 

SON, Author of " Pardoned," " Waiting," &o. 



NEW NOVEL.<-In8vol8., atall Libvaziea, price 81a. 6d. 

NELL FRASER; or, Thorough Respect- 
ability. By B. ILE8, Author of ** Guy Darrel'e 
Wives," &o. 

HOW MISOGYNISTS ARE CAPTIVATED. 
In 1 vol., at all Ubraxiee, prioe lOs. 6d., ex. cL (post 6d.). 

MISOGTNT and THE MAIDEN. By Paul 

CUSHING, Author ol '* Beaulicu," &o. 



A STRIKING CHARACTER STUDY. 
In 1 vol., at all Libraries, prioe lOs. 6d., ex. cl. (post 6d.). 

THE WATS of WOHEN: a Stady of their 

Vlrtnee and Vicew, their Charms and Oaprloes. By 
SYDNEY YORKE. 

A REMARKABLE STORY of LOVE and INTRIGUE. 
In 1 vol., Ss., bds. ; 28. 6d., d. ; Ss. 6d., half-mor. {post 4d.). 

D E N I S E : a Novel. Founded on the 

Celebrated French Drama by ALEXANDRE 
DUMAS. Recently performed in Paris with 
enormous suooeas. 

NEW CHEAP EDITION of E. SPENDER'S NOVELS. 
Price Ss , bds. ; Ss. 6d , d. ; 3s. 6d., half- mor. (post id,) . 

A TRUE HARRIAOE. By E. Spender, 

Author of " Restored," ** Son and Heir," fto. 
" A thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory book." 

Ath&naeum, 

NEW CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OP MRS. 
LOVETI CAMERON'S NOVELS. 

Price Ss., bds.; S8.ed.,eloth; 88.6d., half-mor. (post4d.). 

VERA NEVILL; or, Poor Wisdom's Chance. 

By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of <*De. 
ceivers Ever," ** A North Country Maid," &c 

* *A clever novel, without a dull page"—Pall Mall OaseUe, 
London : J« ft R. lUxwKLL, Shoe-Uui6| Ftoet-itraet, E.C. 



F. V. WHITE & CO.'S 

KEW BOOKS . 

LADT CQHBTAMCE HOWABDV NSWWORK. 
At an Books^en' ia TbWB and Cooatxy and at atl Ballmr BookiUlk 
1 TOl., erowoSro. oletk KllL(k 

EnaUETTE : What to Do and How 

ta Do b. Br tlM Avthor of ** Swaothoa t t aad Wife," " iioiUt satUir - 
"OalyaVni^ra VaMen." " M atad with a aown." to. ^^ 



The Popular Novels at all Ltbrariet, 

In 9 Tob. 

A HAPPY EBBOB. BvHn. 

HIBBBBT WARS, Aathor or**FHandElhr«od," "HiiDatmt WbL* 
** Tba Klny of Bath," '* Tha Watar Towar,** Ac 

A MOBOANATIC MABRIA6E. 

Br MABIE OONMOB, Author of ** Baaaty't QaMD,** te. 

** It b raraljr w And a itory to woll pmt feoffetbar and with raeh ilUr^tj 
elaima to hlrh Utarary morit. Tha plot to Inganloatly eonatraetad ani h^ 
ofdiamatioiofca; tba iltaatloDa ara BtHklar, and lo point otujiint 

noTal U oalqna Tha itoty la hlrhlr Intarwtlnff, and 1| an •xerplcmi.r 

rood aoval. Tha oharaofeara are admirablj drawn, and mftke etvliti ff^ 
one to tha other. We mnj •afWj eaj >tha book baa itrooy rUetta a 
attraeC the moatasaeUnr reader.*— AiAUe Opmiim. 

'* Tbara will ba many wbo will follow tha etoty of tba life of Kthms^i. 
Frtnra of M aianagan, and hie morvaaatie wtfa Kanle, with entiimfx* 
raUeh. . . . .lliara U eama eiaart and daTar writinf in the book, wh^tfa t-ar 
taine promlea of gtvlsf u one mora ▼Igorous writer of fiction.''— 5«wQ 

UNDEB the LiASH. By Jin. 

HOU8T0UN, Aqthor of " Raooannanded to Merey * ** 6ink or Brw,* 
"Btrbara'e Warning," Ae. 

"An axdtlng etoty, showing no laooBBidarabla amount of power M.'^t 

of tha anthor'e peraooagaaaranotoalj wall dmwn, but their char o>«i'tin 
ara 10 olaarljr daflnad aa to Indnoa tha baHaf that thejr hare been uke«fr<>« 
Ufa..... Tha book ooatalaa naeh varlatj of ioaidant« ladadinK |Mi i ia 
liind and eea, and aaambar of aplrliad ekatobao of Irleb poiuioal muJ t^*, 
lUb. It hM aleo far mora In It than tha ordinary noTel.*^Jf orarny /*< 4t. 

, THB THIRD EDITION OF 

TAE MATCH of the SEASON. By 

Hia. ALBXANDBH PRA8BR, Author of **A Fatal Ptwioa.' A 

Piofeeaional Baaaty,** **A FMUonaMa Marriage,** "Ooardlu ini 

Lorer,** Ae. 

**A large nombar of eoi-dieont ^aaoarlor* people f<«1. eren If tb^v 

da not oonfbee It, a real relief when thay alight on a tal) raliofi>DM«a 

intereat, brightly dialogned, aad told without prataoaion. at li *n 

MataH of tha 8aaaon.*....T1ia fortonae of meat of the oaaractcn «il 

bo fbllowad with aaziety The tale pa 'suae a fir from uuereaifo 

eoaraa. Uaforeaeen Inoldeata preeant thaaoaalTao in anAclmt namter 
to nulntala antU the cloaa tha Intaraat that la axoited hj tb« opn- 
Ing pagee. ... .It traata largely of aodaty'a dolnga at home ami abroad ; tbnr 
are eketohed with the fidelity of one who haa eaaa mncb and otanetf 
keenly. During her married lUb tha harolna redaema tbe f^i*t>lilv o( I. t 
early yoath, aad her patient caduianea of wrong, in obedienc* to a mbi ^i 
duty, aooorda with tba pure tone of the whole book. It la rieb in auikit/ 
oontraata of light aad ahada, and oaanot fall to reeommaad Itaelf i« a Uuf 
olrole of raadara.*— ifonriiv PotL 

** It la a amartly wrlttaa, rtraolona book, that will attract a laijR tint 
of raadara, and will proTo reoMrkahly intaraat lag to thoee wbe bke piaet 
of aantlmont with a good aploa of aanaailoa. . . . .Tha suHaring* and aJMn- 
tuiaa of the hero and harolaa ara told with a good deal of apliit aad ^*- 

tureeqaaaeea Aa wa hare aald. tha atory ii rlTaidoaa and AUl of teiu- 

meat aad aetloo."--il6erdra» JomrnaL 

SEOWD EDITION OF 

A DEAD PAST. By Mrs. Lovett 

OAMEKON, Author of '* A North Ooantiy Maid,** **Deeciren Ith. 

" Jaliet'a GiuutUaa," fto. 
**.... lavaiyamaaiag I maay of tha aoaaaa ara admirable; th«|wil»-« 
and bamour are diacributed and balanoad with great aiLlll....ih««^ 
waat of lacidaBt, tha plot la lataraetlag, and tha book la aerer dull. Tw- 
la ooaalderabla origiaalltv in tha oharaotar of tha haaobie.. . . .The iic*o» 
tlon of thto wtfrd but beautlfnl ablld la heroottageboiae, iritkiti-l- 
fuhionad garden, la fltr abova tha avacaga work of dia modem ooraibt. 
A oapltal novaU"— ^afiiniajf Acvicio. 

ON GOLDEN HINGES. By Don 



UUSSBLL, Aathor of "Tha Vioar'a 
Snow," ** Out of Bdon,** fte., Ao. 



* ••FootpriaHJatt* 

[ImmeditOAf 



A MABBIAGE of CONVENIENCE. 

By HAHRIRT JAY, Aathor of ** Tha Qaaan of Oaananirht," - Tiro i*. 
aad a MaM," "My Coanaaght OeaalBa," ** Tbnmgb the 8tv* i^;«< 
AcAe. [S/>ortt*_ 

NBW BOOK OF POEMS.— At all BookeellenVjjroI.. elotb.alUedK<«.4^ 

CAMILLA and GEBTBUDE, and 

other Poema. By PU»R«1ICB H. HATLLAR. 

At all Bookieller$* and Booketalis, 

NEW AMD ORIGINAL TALE BT AHNU THOMAS (MRA PfiSDEB 

NO MEDIUM. By the Aathor of 

••Eyia of Bleadoa," **Friaad8 aad Loran," Ac,, kt. J*V^ 
wrapper, la. [/maiedaito^* 

POPULAB NBW AMD OBIGOCAL TALR BT MRS. U>VBTT CANEIi'^- 

THE LODGE by the SEA 

Paper wrapper, la. 

BING and COBONET : a Story of 

OreoaLifa. By "ARENA." Paper wrapper, la. 

A FASHIONABLE MABBIAOE. 

By Mra. ALEXANDER PKAHEK. Paper wrapper, la. 

HEW ADDITIONS TO WHITK A CO.'S "POPULAR" NOVELS, 
nature boaidi, Sa. eaah. 

JENIFEB. j^ Annie ^^omtf 
HOW THEY LOVED HIM. B7 

FIX>RENCB MARRTAT. 

CAUGHT in a SNARE. By Mrs. 

UOU8TOUN. 



NEW ADDITIONS TO WHIT8 A OO.'S •• SELECT" KOVEW 
1 ToU, doth, la. fid, awoh . ^_ _-^ 

THE HEART of JANE WARN£B. 

By FLORBNCB MARRYAT. [tmm»*luiU-i' 

OUT of EDEN. By Dora Boaaell, 

Author of " Footprints la tha Snow." •* Tha Vicar'e Gownaaa." *t 

UNDEB the LILIES and BOSES. 

By FLOBENCE MARRYAT. . 

F. V. White & Oo., 31, Southampton-Btreet, Strwid. 
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Tn Editob camwt und$rtak$ to rotwrn, or 
to corretpond with tho toritor'i of, r&focted 
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It ii particukrlif r$pte»ted that all huiness 
UUm regarding the 9upply of th$ papeir^ 
ife.f may h$ addrewed to the Publvbbxs, and 
lutto the EsiTOB. 



LITERATURE. 

Smarie and CoUeetions of TJwmae Heame, 
Vol. I., 1705-7. Edited by C. E. Doble. 
(Oxford Historical Society.) 

Tex nniyenity antiquaries at the beginning 
of the last century were '* true as the dial to 
the snn e'en though they were not shone 
upon/' The great student of the early 
history of the colleges at Cambridge lived 
ioog enough to be deprived of his college 
fellowship and limited to the empty desig- 
nation of " Sodus ejectus " — a title which 
has ever since been indissolubly connected 
with his name. Por a casual censure on the 
character of Lord Clarendon, which the world 
of Oxford might have willingly let die, the 
ttlf-denying labours of Antony Wood on the 
lives of his predecessors at the university 
▼ere forgotten, and his volumes were igno- 
fflioionsly burnt. After many years spent with 
rare disinterestedness of purpose at the Bod- 
leiao Library on a meagre salary of ten 
pounds a year, poor Tom Heame found him- 
«If excluded from the library which he 
/ored. SufPering was the common lot of all 
three. 

When these remains of Heame begin about 
four years of his life had been passed among 
tke shelves of " Bodley "; and the first entry is 
vith singular appropriateness a list of the '^ Fic- 
inres in the GiJlery of the Fublick Library." 
^rom these voluminous jottings of the indus- 
rious antiquary a selection, made many years 
veviously, was edited in two volumes in 1857 
7 Br. Philip Bliss, the embodiment of Oxford 
edition for the first half of the present 
sntniy, and republished with some addi- 
onal matter twelve years later. How small 
ese extracts were in comparison with those 
[dch Mr. Doble has made, and the Oxford 
istorical Society has printed, is easily brought 
me to us by the fact that the volume of 
ir hundred pages, which has now been 
Qed, relates to a peried of less than two 
ITS, and contains the substance of thirteen 
\j oat of the 145 MS. volumes which 
ame filled with his notes. These pages 

but the foundations of the great edifice 
ich will be erected to the memory of the 
ef Nonjoring antiquary at Oxford. When 
stmctore is complete we shall be able to 
B from room to room contemplating the 
traits of the principal literary characters in 
(land during^ the Augustan era, and wonder- 
at many an illustration of the manners and 
!;oms of tbe age. The history of the I^on- 
)r8 will be painted as it has never been 
ited before, and the social life of the 
rersities urill stand out in even brighter 
UTS than in the collections of Mr. Chris- 
ler Wordsworth. If any literary student 
lid hereafter take upon himself to continue 
labours of Antony Wood, the new volumes 



of the AthefMO Oxonienses would be indebted 
in every sentence to the collections of Heame 
which have now been revealed to the public 
gaze. For the notes to these extracts Mr. 
Doble asks for an indulgenjse of which he 
does not stand in need. Our only regret is 
that the index is confined to the remaslrs of 
the diarist, and that the annotations of Mr. 
Doble, which contain many valuable refer- 
ences to other sources of information, may' 
consequently sometimes fall to the ground 
unheeded. FuU of interest as this volume 
is, it is pronounced by its editor *' the least 
interesting of the series." Everyone into 
whose hands it may come will echo a wish 
that its successors may be safely passed 
through the press under the same fostering 
care. 

Prejudiced though Heame was, there were 
points of scholarship on which he did not 
allow his personal or political animosities to 
warp his judgment. At the very beginning 
of his notes his bias in favour of the vindicator 
of the royal Martyr did not prevent him from 
acknowledging that the Latinity of Milton 
was preferable to that of Salmasius, and that 



authors in all are consigned to a common fate 
in this strange catalogue. 

l^aturally enough the Whig dogs were the 
chief subjects of Heame's aversion. To 
belong to this hated party was to be 



a 



" Countenancer of Fanaticks "or a '' sneak- 



the foreign scholar ''was more addicted to 
writing and the laborious part of Learning 
than true Study w^ consists in a due con- 
sideration of w^ one reads," a sentence which 
brings to mind the lines in Paradise Regained 
on the student '' who reads incessantly " but 
does not bring to his reading '' a judgment 
equal or superior." A few pages later Heame 
cnticises the ''Geographical and Historical 
Dictionary " of Jeremy Collier, a man with 
whom his mind was in sympathy both in 
politics and in religion, but he does not hesi- 
tate to condemn the inaccuracy of this com- 
pilation and the haste with which it was 
published. The promoters of the new Bio- 
graphical Dictionary are acting in their 
undertaking upon the conviction which 
Heame expressed on Collier's work, that "a 
thing of tlus l^ature should be undertaken by 
a set of men of great Industry and Know- 
ledge." A week or two after penning this 
remark Heame spends a night "with Mr. 
Wotton at the Tavern," and although his 
friend was associated with the Tory wits and 
scholars in the controversy over the letters of 
Phalaiis, he sums up Wotton's character in 
the sentence " a Person of general Learning, 
a great Talker and Braggadocio, but of littie 
judgment in any one particular science" — 
words which anticipate the verdict of succes- 
sive generations of scholars. Over the want 
of preferment which was the lot of learned 
men the diarist pens a pathetic entry, echoing 
the expression of "divers Foreigners" that 
England "is not worthy to have Learned 
Men"; but, patriotically adding, on the 
authority of Mr. Grabe, that no other country 
" brings forth so great a number of men of 
that quick apprehension and solid judgment." 
The interests of the library which he served 
on the salary — ^let it never be forgotten— of 
ten pounds a year burnt as strongly in Heame 
as his love of country. He goes so far as to 
pillory the members of his university who 
"never took any care to have w*- they have 
printed sent to the Fublick Library," and 
with remarkable impartiality connects to- 
gether Tory and Whig in the same condemna- 
tion — ^Eennet and Atterbury, Smalridge and 



ing Fanatical Moderator," imbued with prin- 
ciples " w®^ are destractive to Monarchy." 
The keeper of the public library at Cambridge 
is dismisised in a single sentence as " a rank 
Whig, a great Talker, and very violent in his 
aspersions of the tme Ch. of England Men." 
Some of the bitterest lampoons that were 
current at the time have been preserved by 
Heame for the benefit of posterity. Witness 
the lines (p. 51) in which a client is supposed 
to be a suppliant for the assistance of Sir 
Simon Harcoart's legal abilities in his actions 
against such powerful personages as Cadogan 
and St. John, or the bitter epigram on the 
Duke of Shrewsbury's marriage with an 
Italian lady whose character was generally 
depicted in no very enviable terms. One 
paragraph on Bishop Bumet, the best-abused 
politician of Englidi life, is penned in such 
offensive language that Mr. Doble owns to a 
stmggle in his own mind before he could 
overcome his partiality for the Nonjuring 
antiquary and print the passage in its entirety. 
The language of this particular passage is so 
coarse tibat, in comparison with it, a doubt 
on a subse<]^uent page as to whether Bumet 
was really mtimate with the profligate Earl 
of Bochester, "as he pretends in y* said 
Book " on that repentant peer, seems almost 
a compliment. There were even Tories whom 
Heame did not hesitate to sneer at, and one 
of them was the funereal Earl of Notting- 
ham, "who is reckon'd none of y* most 
generous." George Clarke, the accomplished 
virtuoiOf who gave of his wealth to more than 
one Oxford college, was in 1705 in high 
favour with Heame for voting " honestiy and 
conscientiously " in the Tory minority ; but 
the time soon came when, for conduct equally 
honest and equally conscientious, he was 
dubbed "a pitiful, proud sneaker, and an 
enemy to true loyalty." On January 30, 
when the "tme sons of the Church of Eng- 
land" were commemorating the day with 
proper feelings of devotion to the memory of 
the royal Martyr, the fanatics, according to 
Hearne, were employed in desecrating the 
sacred service. Kews came to him of a mer- 
chant of Exeter who " had y* impudence, in 
ridicule of y* Day, to send his Servants thro' 
the City with a Calf s Head hanging on a 
string," on which Heame genially adds, 
" where his own had deserved better to have 
been." A few days later comes an account 
from Bristol of " some of the Fanatical Crew " 
who met together 

" and drest up a figure to represent ye Eoyal 
Martyr with a white Capp on his Head W^ 
they sett on a Mastiff Dog and carry ed it to the 
place of the Mock Execution, when on a block 
one of them ohopt of his Head w*^ an Ax, w*^ 
loud Acclamations and Hussas, and being askt 
what they meant by the Aocon they replied 
'twas the 30*^ of January, and the Figure repre- 
sented Charles I?*." 

With this account Heame is so affected that 
he can only add, " W^ is a piece of Impu- 
dence beyond y^ of y? Calves Head Clubb." 
Heame dearly loved a night at a tavem 
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asd <trae ptinaipIeB, although such .ocoaBiooB 
did sometimes end, as his *' dear olmm '' con- 
fesses (p. 22), in a iaU. '' wUchcans'd a great 
fraction in my nose "; bnt he bad a fitting con- \ 
tempt for Oxford dons who did not spend their 
dayaat leastin study. Of a Master of Arts of 
Magdalen Kcdl iEearne wrote that he ^UoVd 
his pipe and pot," bnt that he ''was a man 
of Meiable Parts and a good Philosopher.'' 
This was the langoage of pndse ; bat these 
existed atOxford in 1705 a natural philosophy 
proiessor, Dr. Faxrar, described as *' a Fellow 
cdl Oatts wildiont Brains." The social touches 
in Hearae's notes alPoid infinite amusement. 
A whole race of coUeetors is summed up in 
the aoBcdbte of Dr. Hot, not such a fool as 
his books woold lead readers to suppose, who 
borrowed a curiosity, and >'' never zetum'd it, 
replying when he was ask'd for it, y ^twas 
a Rule mnongtt Atdiquane* to r§em^ and n&v&r 
r6Btor$y fieame takes us at one time to 
a wedding -of ^ Mr. Quoiles [it should be 
QuareW]^ the Watch-maker's 8on," and de- 
scribes 1^ company and the bnde's fortune. 
He tells us on another occasion of the Quaker in 
Oxford who, ^' being mov'd by y* Spirit, held 
forth in the open stveet," with'&e result that 
I>r. Oharlett and the proctors sent the poor 
enthusiast '^ to the Oastie." Nothing occurred 
in the life around him which did not come 
under his notice, and the friends in London, 
whom he obUged with inf onnation as to past 
ages, kept him well informed as to the events 
of the larger society. There is not a dull page 
throughout tiiese notes, and for those who can 
read his notes aright the prejudices and the 
hatreds of the contemned imtiquary of Oxford 
only add point to the nsrratiye. 

W. P. COITRTKXT. 



Th$ LififumHir. By K. L. and F. Stevenson. 
(Longmaas.) 

BoHsiaA, by liie latest advices, is still a 
republic. Prince Floiizel, with that august 
equanimity for which he is so justly cele- 
brated, has found that even in Bupert Street 
life may be lived well. There, day by day, 
he takes in the best paper in the world, the 
Standard, and listens to the story of impos- 
sible adventures with the same grace with 
which he once encountered them. 

''It is within the bounds of possibility," 
says the author, in a prefatory note, 

" that you may take up this volume, and yet be 
unacquainted with its predecessor: the first 
series of Nbw Akabtatt Nights. The loss is 
yoozfl — and mine; or, to be more exact, my 
publisher's." 

!|rhose better and happier people to whom the 
Suicide Club and the Pavilion on the Links 
are already classics, will find the Dynamiter 
Ci^ually charming. The Arabian author is 
tmefily and judiciooaly summarised ; the story 
of the Fair Cuban is in the best manner of 
romantic fiction; and for the tenant of the 
Superfluous Mansion every reader must at 
once conceive a strong affection and regard. 
Nothing could be more excellent ttum the 
scene in which Somerset advertises for lodgers. 

"Something, however, was amiss. Hb vast 
and aocurate oalculatioiDs on the fly-leaves of 
books or on the backs of play-biUs appeared to 
have been an idle sacrifioe of time. By these 
h» had variously computed the weekly takinss 
of thehouse^ from sums as modest as five-and- 



twentnr shilliugi up to the more majestic figure 
of a hundred pounds; and yet, in de^ite of 
the very elen^ents of arithmetic, here ne was 
making literally nothing. 

<* This incongruity impressed him deeply and 
occupied his thoughtful leierare on the balcony ; 
and at last it seemed to him that he had 
detected the error of his method. ' This,' he 
reflected, *is an aee of generous ^lisplay, the 
age of the sa^dwioh-man, of Qri^ths, of Pears' 
legendu7 soap, and of £no*8 fruit salt, which, 
by sheer brass and notoriety, and the most 
disgusting pictures I ever remember to have 
seen, has overlaid that con^forter of my child- 
hood, Lamplough's pyretic saHne. Lamp- 
lough was genteel, %io was omnipresent; 
Lamplou^h was trite, Eno original and abomi- 
nably vmgar; and hare have I, a man of 
some pretensions to knowledge of the world, 
contented myself with half a sheet of note- 
paper, a few cold words which do not directly 
adoress the imagination, and the adornment (if 
adornment it may be called) of four red 
wafers ! ' 

*' Pursuant upon these 'meditations, he pro- 
cured several sheets of the very largest size of 
drawing-paper; and, laying forth his paints, 
pzoceeoea to compose an ensign that might 
attract the eye, aim, at the same time, in his 
own phrase, directly address the imagination 
of the passenger. Something taking in the 
way of colour, a good, savoury choice of words, 
and a realistic design setting forth the life 
a lodger might expect to lead within the walls 
of that palace of delight : these, he perceived, 
must be the elements of his advertisement. It 
was possible, upon the one hand, to depict the 
sober pleasures of domestic life, the evexung 
fire, blond-headed urchins, and the hissing urn,; 
but, on the other, it was possible (and he almost 
felt as if it were more suited to his muse) to 
set forth the charms of an existence somewhat 
wider in its range, qr, boldly say, the paradise 
of the Mohammedan.'' 

The latter of the two canvasses was the first 
to appear in the window — 

" It was of a high fancy, the legend eloquently 
writ, the scheme of colour taking and bold ; 
and, but for the imperfection of the artist's 
drawing, it mig£t have been taken for a model 
of its kind." 

The whole story of the Superfluous Mansion 
is^ indeed, as gracious as anything since the 
d{|y9 of Pigrogromitus. The descriptive pas- 
sages in the atory of the Destroying Angel 
and the story of the Fair Cuban are of another 
type of excellence. Again Mr. Stevenson 
ULOwshis unique power of vivid and pene- 
trative language, his absolute command of 
.the right word. Kever was a work '' of an 
inexact and even fanciful description ''written 
in auch dainty and lucid English, or with so 
light a play of wit. There are two flaws 
only to bring it ixito the region of frail 
humanity. Those readers who have not had 
the iaestimable advanta^ of being bom north 
of the Tweed will enquire what is meant by 
the '^ vesiliation " of a lease. A"<^ the 
man on the ladder who adorns (if adornment 
it may be called) the cover of the book is 
depicted as in the act of falling off it ; though, 
''but for the imperfection of the artist's 
drawing, he might have been taken for a 
model of his kind." As it is, it might be an 
authentic design from the hand of !^o's own 
artist, or an early state of a woodcut in the 
Pail Mall Gazette, and, though the popular 
fancy may not be averse from it, ia calculated 
to nuike the Arabian autho;r turn in his grave. 
The dedication to Constables Cole and Cox 



(though it just touches upon ground of con- 
troversy) is a graceful and Mgh tribute to 
great and unassummg courage. 

J. W, Mackiil. 



Studies in Russia. By Augustus J. G. Saie. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

Had Mr. Hare been content to entitle liis 
work " Hours in a Library" we should have 
felt no hesitation in praising him for his 
industry and admiring the extent ^ his 
reading. As it is, we are constrained \q 
express a fear that the present title is calcu- 
lated to mislead the general public. £o«a 
has suffered much at the hands d her 
describers, and one Who would take all he 
reads about that interesting country for abso- 
lute goapel would require a faith capaUe oi 
moving the iOimalayas, and a guildessnesB 
not to be equalled even by Xathanael ; but to 
reproduce in book-focm the various mis- 
statements in which works on Eossia abound 
certainly appears a questionable way ^ 
employing one's time. Mr. Hare giTes 
evidences of a research scarcely credible, & 
literary appetite that enables him to aasimilaU 
almost anything, and a want of discnminatioii 
in the choice of his materials that is simply 
marvellous. For instance, he has got bold of 
a German book by Kohl descriptive d l^ussia 
under Nicholas, and from this he quotes 
largdy. It is not by any means a bad bool 
but is no more a guide to the Bussia of the 
present day than a work on England before 
the era of railways would be consideieda 
correct and useful handbook for the contem- 
porary foreigner. 

We are told in the Preface that Mr. Haw 
spent as much as a whole summer in tie 
country which he describes — ^not a long peiio; 
perhaps, to study the manners and custoia« 
in, but surely long enough to enable him W 
discover that the policeman whom Kohl &1* 
•* butshnik," but who is known to Rusto 
as hudotchnii, from hudka (booth), no longer 
stands like a sentinel in front of his booth, aod 
no longer carries a halberd in his hand, as he 
certainly did before the Crimean War. H^ 
might also have discovered that the cabmes, 
who by-the-bye are not called " isvoshniks, 
but isvostchiks, do not wear wadded caftans^ 
summer. They wear a straight blue coat ol 
very thin dotJi, which is fai^ned round tht 
waist by a crinuMm girdle. In the wint^i 
they have under this a sheepskin, but u 
summer only their cotton ahirt. Th^, ^ 
courae, ere matters of pure detail, as is th 
following statement on p. 33 : 

*'You can seldom procure milk, bat hiy 
generally the option of thin aUces of lemon n 
your tea ; and, though bIwajb weak, the teai 
excellent, with the aromatic flavour which te 
retains when it has travelled overland, }'^ 
which the leaves sold in England lose in con:^ 
by sea." 

This is absolutely misleading, llilk is n^"^- 
cheaper and better than it is in Engloi^J 
and most of the tea ordinarily consumed i 
Eussia comes by sea. It is of a dilferei 
brand fnmi that consumed here, and i^ gi^^ 
specially for the Bussian nmrket. Nor voi^ 
it be appreciated in England. Indeed, ^ 
English people were to pay from 45. * 
7s. 6d. a pound for their tea, they could p 
just as good a quality as the Buswans do, tc 
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poorest of whom never pay less than Ss. a 
pound, while even lOs. is not thought extrava- 
gant. We have ourselves tasted tea at a 
soTereign a pound, but caravan tea is even 
more expensive and costs twice as much. 
A great factor in the excellence of Eussian 
tea is the water, nor should the mode of pre- 
paring it be lost sight of. By means of that 
really great institution, the samovar, the water 
13 always kept at boiling point, and conse- 
quently tepid water is never poured into the 
teapot, as is so frequently the case in England. 
All this may seem trivial, but it is of 
trivialities that life is made up. It would seem 
as though Mr. Hare, during his brief holiday, 
bad been smitten with that inexplicable 
blindness which so frequently ass^uls the 
hasty traveller. Indeed, we find that a great 
deal of the information supplied in tiiese 
pages partakes much of the nature of the 
bear-hunting adventure faithfully recorded on 
p. 146. It is unique in its kind : 

** l£r. Morgan, a much respected Englishman 
at St. Petersburg, . . . was very fond of 
bear-hunting on the ice, but there was one 
bear so ferocious that no one would venture to 
go and kill it. At last Mr. Morgan X)er8uaded 
three peasants to go with him. The hunters 
wear long boots on the ice, fastened to pieces 
of wood several feet in length, and the wood is 
on rollers. [Here Mr. Hare most be thinking qf 
snow-shoes. Boilers would be no use, for the 
flunple reason that the ice is generally covered 
by some two or three feet of snow.] Then they 



compilations. "We are much surprised at the 
following paragraph in the preface : 

" The illustrations are from the author's own 
sketches taken upon the spot^ under the fear, 
almost the certamty, of arrest, and sometimes 
of imprisonment." 

Are there, then, no native artists in Buseia, 
and is sketching so very dangerous an occu- 
pation? It is on^v due to the Bussian 
authorities to say that our experiences and 
those of our friends have been of a veir 
different sort. Had Mr. Hare spared his 
industry, and purchased a few photographs, 
he would not only have saved himself this 
disagreeable experience, but have given us 
more reliable illustrations. 

E. A. BniTcsT-Hon^ETTs. 



itride out, and away they go at nfty miles ah 
hour» Mr. Morgan was ruiwing thus along the 
ioe, and the peasants after him, when out came 
the bear. He fired, and the animal felL Then, 
thinking the bear was mortally wounded, he 
<ii8charged his other pistol, and immediatdy 
after the bear jumped up and rushed at him. 
He had given lus kiiife to one peasant and his 
stick to another to hold, and when he looked 
round, both [aic] the peasants had fled, and he 
was quite defenceless. In his boots he could not 
turn, he could only make a circuit, so he 
jamped out of them and tried to sink into the 
snow. He sank, but unfortunately not en- 
tirely, for the top of his head remained above 
the snow. The bear came and tore off the top 
of his head and both his eyelids, then ;t 
hobbled away ; but the cold was s^ great, Mr. 
Morgan scarcely felt any pain. By-and-by the 
peasants returned, ana he heard them say: 
'There is the bear sunk into the snow, now 
we can kill him.' Then Mr. Morgan called 
out, * Oh no, indeed, I am not the bear,' and 
they came and dug him out But, when thev 
saw what a state he was in, they said, * Well, 
now it is evident that you must die» so we must 
leave you, but we will make you a fire that you 
may die comfortably, for, as for carrying you 
five days* journey back to St. Petersburg, that 
Is quite impossible.' But Mr. Morgan oflbred 
the peasants so large a reward if they would 
mlj take him to some refuge that at last they 
xnsented, and they picked up the eyelids too 
ind carried them to a neignbouring house, 
rhen the old woman of the place* when she 
aw the eyelids, said, ' Oh, I will make that all 
ight,* and sbe stuck them on ; but she stuck 
hem on the wrong sides, and they continued 
vrong as long^ as Mr. Morgan lived." 

llr. Hare's book is pleasantly written, and 
re feel disposed to characterise it as one of 
he most readable works of fiction recently 
iisued by the press. With all its short- 
omings, it may well answer the purpose it 
ras intended for, namely, a sort of Murray's 



Oedipus the King. Translated from the Greek 
of Sophocles into English Terse. By 
E. D. A. Morshead. (Macmillan.) 

<<Do not translate: translation is the death 
of understanding," is the apparently para- 
doxical aphorism of Moritz Haupt. This 
hard saying has certainly not b^en heard by 
the present generation of English scholars, 
who have in no department improved so much 
on the methods of their forerunners as in the 
character of the translfitions which they now 
think fit to put into the hands of learners. 



The student, it is now agreed, ought to be 
inspired with an admiration, not a contempt, 
for the works which he studies; and the 
average boy, even the exceptional boy, is only 
too l^ely to miss what is beautiful in the 
classics, and to get the impression that they 
are bald and stiff. The scholars of half a 
century back despised the art of translation, 
even as young Hamlet held it '' a baseness to 
write fair." Even twenty-five years ago one 
of our best scholars put into the mouth of the 
Awful Goddesses such words as ''there is 
present for me to feel the severe, the very 
severe chill (smart) of the public executioner," 
not because ne could not have supplied a hi 
better translation, but because tne need of 
an adequate rendering was not then fully felt. 
Haupt adds — '' The first stage is to learn to 
translate; the second to see that transla- 
tion is impossible." We, I suppose, are only 
in the first stage as yet. The millennium of 
the school-boy has not begun. I for one hope 
that before we find that translation is im- 
possible we shall have many more transla- 
tions, such as those of Conington, Jebb, 
Myers, and such as the one which is now 
before me. 

That Mr. Morshead has really poetic faculty 
he proves by the sonnet (of Shaksperean 
form) which he prefixes to his version. In 
a xerj perfect little poem, containing allusion 
to each of the extant plays of Sophocles, he 
combats the Aristophanic theory of the tem- 
perament of Sophocles — 

and shows what a deep fountain of tears 
welled through the poet's fancy, and made 
a rainbow in the sunlight of his genius. 

Hence Mr. Morshead's version has an ease 
and flo\^ very rare in translations. Here is 
an example (^- 62.) of skill and finish : 



'uide for the tourist, as such it, will not be I ^ ^l/ca^ My, km>M9 Aaaoit • 

bund more misleading than most of such J'^JBaoj^ /^^^^la^^^ 0^Qju..ddopnotwide. 
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a very natural passage (vv. 



Again (w. 128-9) we hardly seem to be 
reading a translation in 

" Yet say what woe could bar your quest of crime 
And hide tiie cause of murdered majes^." 

There is a little difPuseness in 

'* Vile in his misery as in his crime," 

as an equivalent for jcokov mlkv^j but the 
meaning is well expressed. 
In V. S74, 

*' Thou foster child of thneless night," 

does Mr. Morshead read, with Wolff, /iMuac 
rp«^i irpos w/cTos ? If he doe^ I commend 
his judgment; /^m, << unbroken," has never 
been satisfactorily defendadi and Sophocles 
(frag. 871) speaks of Kysaas thefuztav^Scbn;!/ 
of lacchus. 

The indignant words of Tiresias (w. 
415.6)— 

roZv aomy abrov v4pBt mhiwl 71^1 Ib^tv 

have a Shaksperean ring in the rendering, 

" Thy love, too kind, is loathing to thy kin 
Dead and alive." 

And this is 

924-33) 

« Mbsssngbb. 

Fair sirs, beseech you tell me of the way 
Unto the halls of Oedipus the king : 
Or if ye can unto his presence guide me. 

Chorus. 
Stranger, behold his halls ! he stays within : 
And wis the mother-queen who bore his children. 

Mbssbnoer. 

Hail unto her, and fair befal her home~ 
HIb wife, toith all ik$ eroum of wedded lave, 

loCASTA. 

Fair fall thee, too, sir, for thy courtesy. 

But speak thy wish, or tell thy tidings straight. " 

I have quoted the above passage because it 
is just the passage where a careless trans- 
lator would be caught napping; among ten 
who look closely into the wording of the 
p-qatis and choral odes, you will hardly find one 
who does his best with the easy dialogue. 
Moreover, the italicised words are an admirable 
rendering of TravrcXi^s, according to Mr. Jebb's 
acute unfolding of the meaning of the word. 
Indeed, this translation is very valuable 
for the accuracy with which it reproduces 
those subtle nuaneee ol meaning which the 
refined insight of Prof. Jebb first detected and 
disclosed in the text. Mr. Morshead follows 
Prof. Jebb throughout, both in his interpreta- 
tion and in his text, translating his vn-c^eXcii^ 
(227), (LcTTrcp taXc/Aov ;(cW (1218), ravrov 
(1405), and accepting his 019 ay (624), and 
his whole arrangement of this last passage. 
Until I con^pared Mr . Morshead's with Prof. 
Campbell's — ^in many respects — excellent ver- 
sion, I did not realise in how many places 
Prof. Jebb has examined the language of 
Sophocles more minutely than other com- 
mentators. I shall show this by a few quota- 
tiona» which are not to be taken as indicating 
a want of admiration on my part for Prof. 
Campbell's work, but as proving how much 
Prof. Jebb has. done for this play, and how 
greatly the value of Mr. Morshead's version 
is enhanced by his careful study of Prof. 
Jebb's edition. 

335t ovir, £ Kwcdy k^iot«, jmU yk^ &r 94rpov 
^^auf av y* ipyd^tMS, 

** How ? Miscreant ! Thy stubbomness would 
rouse 
Wrath in a breast of eUme.^* -^Campbell. 
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'* Villain among the villains, thou wouldest stir 
The rexj stones to mntiny."— lfor«A«a<C 

irirpov <f>wnv is certainly a periphrasis for 
virpoyj and does not mean '' a heart of stone." 
795. KopivBloM 

iffrpois rh Konrhv iitfurpoi/iwot xHva, 

" And measuring now 
Oorinthla*s region l^ the stars of heaven." — 

Campbell, 

« Soanninff thenceforth of the Oorinthian land 
Nought but the stars that looked on it afar." 

Schneidewin had discovered that we have 
here a proverbial expression for keeping far 
from a country, and Jebb has shown that the 
other explanation is meaningless. 

922. its 9VP hmfovfup wiym iKWtwKrnflUvop 
Kutvov fiKhrorrts At Kv$9pr^rn¥ ¥9^s, 

" For seeing him our pilot so distraught, 
We are afi, like manners, amaeed with fear." 

— CamphlL 

" For now we tremble at our king's afCriffht, 
As mariners who see their pilot shake.''— 

MoTihead, 

987. JKoi |A^y /i4yas y 6^dKfib$ ol trarphs rdpoi, 

** Tour father's burial might enlighten you."— 

Campbell, 

" Tet dawns dear comfort from thy father's 
death." — Morehead, 

1037. A irphs 0€ity, irphs f-V'P^h ^ ^ntrphs ; ^pdfov, 

" I pray thee did my father do this thing, 
Or was 't my mother." — Campbell, 

** In God's name say— by sire or mother's 
deed P ^^—Morshead. 

The question is not the insignificant one, 
whether it was his father or his mother who 
inflicted the mutilation which gave Oedipus 
his name, but the touching one whether it 
was at tiie hands of his father or mother 
(rather than at those of strangers) that Oedipus 
received such a brand. 

1117. Aabv yitp ^p 

^irep ri5 JiXXot ircoT^r o^f pofitbs Mip, 

"Laius 
Had no more faithful shepherd than this 
man." — Campbell, 

'* Once he was 
Bight leal to Lains, as a herd may be." — 

Morehead, 

1128. rhp Hpipa r6»V oZp ota$a Tf94 itov fAa$<&p ; 

'' And hadst thou there acquaintance of this 
manP"— Cbmp^Z/. 

" There didst thou ever see and mark this 
man ? ' ' — Morehead, 

It is highly desirable to mark clearly the 
distinction between eiScVat, teire, vnismy saooiTf 
on the one hand, and yiyt/uxTKccy, naeere, kennen, 
o(mnatir$y on the other. 

I will now indicate a few points in which 
Mr. Morshead's version might be improved, 
in my opinion. If he approves of my sug- 
gestions, they may be usef ol for a second 
edition. 

It was an extraordinary oversight not to 
add, at least at the top of the page, a refer- 
ence to the lines of the Greek play corre- 
sponding to the page of the translation. It 
is now very difficult to And out in his version 
any particular passage, even though one be 
very familiar with the Gfreek. 

In the choral odes the metre should have 
been varied in each strophic system as it is in 
the Greek. l£r. Morsheiad sometimes employs 
one uniform measure throughout the whole 
ode, and sometimes uses a (UfEerent metre to 
translate a strophe and its corresponding 
antistrophe. 



I think to "wed with, marry with" is 
never said in archaic language except of the 
woman, e.g.^ 

** Almost as bad, good mother, 
As kill a long and marry with his brother." 

Again, to rede is to advise ; to " read a riddle " 
not to *' rede a riddle " is the right phrase. 
85. " For thou it was that came to Cadmus' town." 
Surely earnest is demanded. 

140. K&fi' hp roiabrff x^'P^ ri/iMpup Oi\oi' 

** Me too belike may smite with slaught'rous 

hand." 

"Like-slaughtering" would be more literal. 

Mr. Morshead's adoption of Shakspere's 

practice of rhyming at the end of a scene 

seems to me very happy. 

172. o^rc r6Kourip 

hllmy KUfJuifrmp Mxwffi yvpaiMS * 

" They cry out and endure not their travail." 

Bather "come not out from the depths of 
their anguish," for there seems to be a meta- 
phor from a swimmer keeping his head above 
water, as in Thuo. vi. 86. 

188. thStwa wifir^op &\xdy * 

" Send down the sweet aspect of help." 
Perhaps "Shed on us the light of thy 
succour " would be more literal. I like Frof. 
Jebb's "blithe torch" for ayXaJSnn irevic^ 
better than "kindled torch," which is too 
objective. 

337. ^py^p ifUfii^ riip ifJip • TTip triip 8* Afiou 
poiowrop ob KorcTScs, &XX* i/i^ i^^ctf . 

« My mood thou blamest, recking not of one 
Gonsorting with tiie : me thou chidest still." 

This is inadequate. Tiresias has a double 
meaning. " What thou hast in thine own 
bosom " would be taken by Oedipus to mean 
"the wrath thou harbourest in thine own 
bosom "; but it is really a covert hint at his 
incestuous union with locasta, " the wife of his 
bosom," and is a marvellous specimen of the 
poet's art. Mr. Morshead's version does not 
bring out the double meaning in ofiov valov<rav. 
By a somewhat similar play of thought, Locke 
quaintly says "A man may be content with 
a no very handsome wife, but who would 
take to his breast so foul and ugly a thing as 
aUe?" 

350. &Xi)0es; 

" Sooth sayest thou P " 

This is not sufficiently impassioned for the 
exclamation which marks the climax of 
Tiresias's passion here, as of Croon's in "Ant." 
758. Perhaps " Ha ! " would be better. 

391. fiwlf^hs , , . ic^«y. 

" Death's riddling hound " is not so good as 
Jebb's " Watcher who wove dark song." 

535. ApcTT^f t' ipopyijs rrjs ifiiJM rvpaypidos. 

" The would-be robber of my crown from me." 

Wd have the very expression in " Hamlet," 
3.4.99 : 

" The cutpurse of my empire and my rule." 

600. obK &ir yipotro povs Koichs k9\ws fppop&p, 

« Nay — a calm wisdom never turns to craft." 

I cannot help thinking that the meaning is 
" (in such a case as mine) treason (vov^ koxo^) 
would be folly (ov icoAcus </>po»'wv)." Other 
translations either convey a false sentiment, 
that there is no calUde impfobus^ or a truism, 
as the version just quoted. 

On p. 70, 1. a, for " thy," read they, 

965. rohs ivtit 

KXiiioprat 6ppu, 

** The birds 
Whose cry is in the branches." 



I should prefer " that jargon in the blanches/' 
to adapt Coleridge's beaatifal expression 
" with their sweet jargonings." 

1019. Ka\ irws 6 ^6ffas i^ to'ov rf fuifitvl * 

" How thus unfathered, out of kin, like thee ? " 

I cannot understand this. The meaning is 

" How is my Eire as one who's nought to me 't" 

1071. toBto ydp <r* lx» 

/aSpop irpoctiwwpi &AAo 8* o6ro& SoTf poj^. 

" That word 
Is mine— the rest be silence evermore.'^ 

Why not adopt the very words of Hamlet, 
" The rest is silence " ? " The rest be 
silence " would require /Aiyirorc. 

The result, then, of this examination of 
Mr. Morshead's translation is that we bare in 
it a product of real poetic faculty, of high 
scholarship, cultured taste, and carefol labour. 
The rendering, in the iambic part at least, h 
close enough to afford material help to ih 
student ; and the workmanship is sucli tkt 
the learner will never be betrayed into the 
mistake that Sophocles could be bald or 
frigid. Of course, the English reader cannot 
hope through this, or any other tian&latioii, 
to get as near Sophocles as if he were really a 
master of the Greek language. This, I sup- 
pose, is the meaning of Haupt's aphorism that 
translation is impossible ; and in this sense, 
of course, the aphorism is quite true. 

Robert Y. Ttbrbll. 



IferUndez y Pelayo, Ohras eompletas : Lirico?, 
1 tomo ; Estudios de Critica Literam, 
1 tomo ; Historia de las Ideas Est6ticas en 
Espana, tomos 1, 2. In 3 vols. (Madrid. 
Dabrull.) 

Db. MsNEiTDEZ Y Pelayo has begun early to 
collect his works in a definitive form, and for 
this we are grateful, more especially as the 
form is that of the cheap and well-printed 
" Goleccion de Escritores CaRtellanos " psl^ 
lished by Dubrull. 

The " Obras completas " do not yet com- 
prise the volumes of the JERstoria de ^ 
Heterodoxos JSspamles, but a new edition for 
this series is, we believe, in preparation. The 
works. above noted are a volume of poem^ 
most of which are translations or imitatioDi 
of the classics, and are marked rather by i 
correctness and scholarly reserve and poli^hi 
rare in Spanidh authors, than by poetical fin 
or inspiration. Of greater value are thi 
JSstudios crUicos — ^Memoirs, Discourses, an^ 
Reviews— of which the most generally intd 
esting are those on Spanish Mystical Poetd 
on Martinez de la Bosay and on Nunez d^ 
Arce. In these essays the varied leaxuinj 
and the sound judgment of our author 
seen at their best. There is, perhaps, a \^ 
of due sympathy with the mind of those w' 
have faUen beneath the shadow of mode 
doubt; but this does not prevent a foi 
appreciation, rare in a foreigner, of the beaotj 
and the harmony of Shelley's verse. ^ 
recent Spanish critics, the late M. dc I 
Kevilla is, we think, the only one to be con 
pared to Dr. Menendez y Pelayo. Th< 
criticisms of Juan Yalera seem to as to bj 
distinctly below his work as a novelist, a&( 
even as a poet; nor is his prologue ^ th< 
present volume of Lirieos any exception Xi 
this rule. 

The mstoria de lae Ideas £sUiie» ^ 
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Eipana is the most considerable work which 
our author has undertaken since the HUtoria 
d$ lot JETeterodoxoSy and it is still nnfinished. 
We can, therefore, pronounce judgment on it 
only so far as it has gone. Unless the sub- 
sequent volumes treat the subject somewhat 
diiferently, one great fault we have to find is 
with the title. This does not really describe 
the work, which is not a history of aesthetical 
ideas in Spain, but a history of aesthetical 
ideas in the literature of Spain. Aesthetical 
ideas, we hold, do not find their only, nor 
eren their chief, expression in literature, not 
exen in poetry. It is in the arts of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, even in some 
of what have been called the industrial arts, 
that we look for the really valuable exposition 
of the '' aesthetical idea.'' The expression of 
it in literature, apart from fact, except in 
poetry, has comparatively little value. A better 
instance of this can scarcely be given than our 
author^s own remark on the '* singular wealth 
and exuberance of Spanish musical literature 
compared with the penury of that on paint- 
ing and on the arts of design " (torn. ii. 645). 
Yet the world of art would not probably 
think itself much poorer by the loss of all 
this Spanish musical literature of the golden 
age, while the loss of her paintings would be 
felt in every country of Europe. Art of a 
valuable, nay, even of a subtle and delicate, 
kind may exist in peoples who have absolutely 
no literature, and whose aesthetic ideas find 
expression only in the works themselves. It 
is the same in individuals. How many artists 
thero are who can give expression to their 
ideas only through the medium of their art. 
jnasicianB who seem dull and soulless till 
their touch falls upon their instrument; 
painters, like Turner, steeped in vulgarity, 
till their magic brush revecds to us glories in 
euth and sky such as no literature can repre- 
sent- 
But leaving the title, and accepting the 
work for what it seems to us to be: — a noble 
history of the philosophy of the beautiful in 
the literature of Spain — ^we have still some 
^light reserves to make in the praise which it 
so ricbly merits. There seems at present to 
he a 'want of proportion, though this may be 
rectified when the work is complete. Our 
author begins too much '^gemino ab ovo." 
>* early the whole of tomo i. is occupied with 
a saocession of changes rung by commentators 
^n the works of Plato, Aristotle, the Alexan- 
flrians, and the Latin writers. Much of this 
l«longs to the general literature of aestheti- 
oiszn rather than to the history of aesthetic 
ideas in Spain; unless our author wishes 
to impress upon his readers how little 
orig^inal Spanish aesthetic literature is. There 
i^ also, we think, too much insistance on 
rhetoric as a fine art, especially when this 
19 enforced by long quotations, even of didactic 
poetiy, though we read (tomo ii. pp. 367 and 
r^O*J^ that '' never was there a didactic poem 
truly poetical, for there is nothing more 
opposed to poetry than direct teaching." 
lilverj great work, like every great man, has 
the defects of its qualities, and we think that 
occasionally the enthusiasm of the collector 
slikI the discoverer has led our author to 
ibute excellence to passages in rare books 
liSS , and in little-known authors, which 
he "Would not have found in them had copies 
more common — #.y., long passages are 



given from Leon Hebreo, in which occur 
sentences like these (tomo ii. 41): ''Thus 
plants, which are the least perfect of living 
beings, are greatly wanting in beauty, because 
they do not know it, nor desire it, but (have) 
only that little which belongs to their natural 
periection." Can this man have ever looked, 
out of himself, on a flower ? And again (p. 
50), ''Colours also are beautiful since they 
are forms, and if by them coloured objects 
are made beautiful, how much more beautiful 
must they be themselves?" Is not this 
reasoning like — "If the cream-cheeses be 
white, how white must the hands be that 
made them ? " 

But while writing thus we feel that we are 
ungrateful to our author for the pleasure 
which he has given us. If we have dwelt on 
what-we think to be faults, it is because the 
work is still unfinished, and many of these 
may be remedied. The excellencies of these 
volumes far outweigh their demerits ; and we 
have not left ourselves sufficient space to 
notice adequately the former. This work 
will be as indispensable to every future writer 
on the literature of Spain as the Historia de 
lo8 JSeterodoxos is to its religious history. 
There is the same careful exactitude, especially 
in bibliography, the same wealth of reference, 
the same glow of enthusiasm, and the same 
dear and readable style. Works, both printed 
and MS., are analysed here which have 
escaped the notice of every previous writer. 
Theories which many suppose to be new to 
modem aesthetics are traced back to far earlier 
days ; the saying " Art for art's sake " {Arte 
por el arte, tomo ii. 197) and its entire 
independence of moredity is referred to the 
Summa of S. Thomas and to his immediate 
disciples. Chapters there are in which all 
lovers of literature will take delight, such as 
those on the Mystics, on the writers of the 
Renaissance, and on the schools of the arts of 
design ; and others where the author's modera- 
tion and good sense are conspicuous, as in the 
remarks on Cervantes. It is, perhaps, owing 
to his having published elsewhere lectures on 
Calderon that we hear so little of him in com- 
parison with Lope de Yega q^d his school. 
There may be "a confusion of terms" by 
El Pinciano (tomo ii. 359), yet we are inclined 
to think that dancing was really an aesthetic 
accompaniment of early lyrical and dithy- 
rambic poetry, especially in ritual and the 
drama, and that the terms, feet, metre, line, 
verse, rhythm, strophe, antistrophe, trope, 
&c., were originally no mere metaphors, but 
described the actual steps, measures, turns and 
returns of the dancers as they sang, or were 
accompanied by song as weU as by music. 

One earnest petition we make to our author 
for a full index to the completed work ; with- 
out this its value will be seriously diminished 
in these days of literary hurry and of weakened 
memory. And we venture on one more 
demand. In the Eutoria de he JETeterodaxoe 
and in the Lirieoe our author's name appears 
as Menendez Pelayo ; the advertinda prelimi- 
nar to the Ideas JEetitieas is signed in capitals 
M. Mendndez y Pelayo ; elsewhere we read, 
Menendez y Pelayo. Which reading should 
a critic, ansi^^^ ^ ^ i^ght, definitely adopt ? 

Wehtwoeth Webstkb. 






NEW NOVELS. 

Lady Lovelace, By C. L. Pirkis. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Nell leaser; or. Thorough EespectabUity. 
By E. lies. In 3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

Like Lost Sheep : a Eiverside Eomance. By 
Arnold Gray. In 3 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

The BeooUeetions of a Country Doctor, By 
Mrs. John Kent Spender. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Misogyny and the Maiden, By Paul Cushing. 
(Maxwell.) 

Private Lawrie and his Love : a Tale of Mili- 
tary Life. By Shirley B. Jevons. (Allen.) 

Kotoha : a Samurai's Daughter. A Japanese 
Tale. By J. Morris. (Wyman.) 

Thebb is in contemporary fiction so much 
limp invertebrate work — work that wearies 
one not because of any definable bad quality, 
but because it lacks any quality at all — ^that 
it is really exhilarating to come across a book 
like Lady Lovelace whioh has recognisable 
organisation and form ; which has evidently 
been conceived vividly as a whole instead of 
being written according to the rule — " suffi- 
cient unto the day is the invention thereof " ; 
and in which the conception is matched by 
workmanship at once swift, decisive and 
masterly — ^the kind of workmanship which, 
in the opening pages, sets us at our ease by 
making us feel that we are in competent 
hands and need have no fear of the ordinary 
calamities of novel-reading. The initials 
" C. L." are sufficiently epicene : the " L." 
may mean anything, and " C." will serve 
either for Charles or Caroline ; but the feminine 
authorship can hardly be doubtful to any 
discerning reader, for the mere instinct of sex 
would render it impossible to any man to 
draw so relentless a portrait of any woman 
as the portrait drawn here of Olympia Torke. 
Men have given us feminine villains, feminine 
criminals — ^Becky Sharp and Miss Gwilt are 
both masculine creations — ^but the heart of 
the man's woman always peeps out some 
time, if only for a moment, and we are made 
to feel the thrill of human kinship. Olympia 
is neither a villain nor a criminal in the con- 
ventional sense of the words, but she is 
further removed from us than either by the 
entire absence of any heart at all, and the 
author shows her power in making Olympia 
palpably non-human, and yet at the same time 
imaginatively credible. Lady Lovelace is not, 
however, the best name that could have been 
given to her, for she is by no means the feminine 
counterpart of Eichardson's heroine ; she should 
rather have been called Lady Clara Yere de 
Yere, for, in so far as she has any prototype, 
it is to be found in the Laureate's lyric, there 
being not only a general resemblance between 
the ladies of the poem and the novel, but 
one ghastly detail which their stories have 
in common. Then, too, in further reference 
to this question of authorship, it may be 
considered certain that any man would have 
been too much in love with so dear and 
winsome a heroine as Edie Fairfax to render 
it x>essible for him to allow her to fling all 
her happiness away by such infatuated con- 
sistency in foUy. Even Olympia with aU 
her arts would never have shaken Phil 
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"Wickham's constancy to his loving, though and his innocent Jiands, who happens to he 
wayward, little Bweetheart if she had not | Nell's truest and dearest friend. This is all 
succeeded in making Edie an unconscious 



ally ; but this may, of course, be regarded as 
the best evidence of her uncanny cleverness. 
And this reminds us that, viewed from one 
aspect, Zadi/ Lovelace may almost be treated 
as a humorous satire. We are constantly 
hearing about the ** subjection of women"; 
but this story is from first to last a celebra- 
tion of the subjection of men. The guile- 
less Edie, no less than the scheming Olympia, 
has all men at her feet, and can sway them 
as she will. Young and old, no sooner do 
they come within the circle of enchantment 
than they lose all mastery of themselves and 
become perfectly helpless. It would be easy 
to give the record of the successive conquests 
in such a form as to make it positively ludi- 
crous ; but in the book the various subjuga- 
tions seem the most natural things in tho 
world; and the story of one of them — the 
love of Colonel "Wickham for the girl who 
recalls the sole romance of his life — ^is told 
with irresistible grace and pathos. In fact, 
the novel is full of good things — of vivid 
characterisation, of dexterous and original 
handling, of unforced vivacity and quick 
movement ; and, though on the whole a 
tragedy rather than a comedy, it does not 
lack that salt of bright humour without which 
even the best story in the world is apt to 
become tedious. Phil Wickham's hypothetical 
description of the manner in which his 
statistical uncle would be affected by the 
contemplation of his nepheVs corpse is real 
fun, unspoiled by buffoonery, and Edie Pair- 
fax's successful attempt to stave off Lord 
Winterdowne's proposid is a capital bit of 
high comedy. But Zady Lovelace must be 
read to be appreciated. 

, Three of the persons in Mr. Iles's story 
»pend an evening at the Haymarket Theatre, 
and one of them remarks, concerning the 
author of the play which they see performed, 
'^ I think he must have written it during a 
bilious attack; he has made everybody so 
spiteful and mean." This pathological method 
of criticism is fascinating, but very difficult 
of application in the case of a novel like NeU 
Fraur^ which must surely be the outcome of 
a complication of disorders ; for the *^ goings- 
on" of its characters — ^which range from 
gratuitous insolence to attempted murder — 
are simply incalculable, while the general aim 
of the author is past finding out. The book 
is apparently written with some kind of 
ulterior purpose, but the nature of that 
purpose is, I confess, hidden from me, and I 
fear it will be hidden from the world at large. 
•< To be or not be [respectable] : that is the 
question;" — at any rate, it is the question 
propounded by Mr. lies, but it is certainhr 
not answered in the pages of Nell Fraser, ll 
we are intended to understand that to be 
thoroughly respectable is to be vulgarly dis- 
agreeable, like the Prasers of Yexmouth, or 
idiotically disagreeable, like Mr. Cafe and his 
sisters, we ought certainly to be provided 
with a more attractive alternative than the 
Bohemianism of l^ell, who runs away from 
her husband, is driven to brain fever by her 
^insolioited and unretumed love for another 
man, and makes manifest her unfortunate 
coAcLitian by putting poison into coffee which 



so very uncomfortable that we are tempted 
to prefer even *' thorough respectability" of 
the Yexmouth kind ; but, happily, existence 
has rather larger and saner possibilities than 
those provided by Mr. Iles's contrasted types. 
Artemus Ward once said that he thought a 
comic paper ought to have an occasional joke. 
In like manner it may he said that a novel is 
none the worse for bearing some slight 
resemblance to roal life. NeU Fraser would 
certainly be much the better. 

Mr. Arnold Gray's story, LiJce Lost Sheep — 
a title the meaning of which is wrapt in 
mystery — ^is mainly devoted to the doings of 
a heroine who, though named Minnehaha, is 
not a Bed Indian, but an English girl. 
These doings are intended to frustrate and 
punish the misdoings of a wicked baronet. Sir 
Garth Giboy. It goes without saying that 
Sir Garth is a great villain, for in novels 
of a certain class all baronets are great 
villains: great viUany is the badge of 
their tribe. The lawyer and the banker of 
fiction are also villains ; but one star differs 
from another star in glory, and in the fictitious 
firmament of rascality the baronet is a lumin- 
ary of the first magnitude. This particular 
bcuronet begins his downward career by an 
action which might have been imprudent, but 
which was certainly virtuous: he marries 
the daughter of a poor man employed upon 
his own estate. The marriage has been 
secret; and when, four months after the 
ceremony, he tires of his wife, and informs 
her that it was also invalid, she accepts the 
statement with a meek credulity which 
certainly enlarges our ideas of the possibilities 
of human imbecility. Sir Garth goes abroad, 
and the deserted woman takes up her abode 
in London, where she gives birth to twins, a 
son and a daughter, and where also she finally 
dies, but not before she has discovered 
evidence of her marriage. The daughter 
Minnehaha, a sort of modified Magdalen 
Yanstotie, determines that her father shall be 
punished and hermother avenged ; and the story 
is the record of her adventures while engaged 
in this laudable pursuit. Sir Garth is at 
last brought to bay, and then the true baronet 
nature reveals itself. He sets a house on fire 
in order to put an end to his son, and hires 
a fellow-villain — who, however, is not a fellow 
baronet — ^to put an end to his daughter. 
Murder number one is successful, but number 
two is a failure. Finally, we have a third 
taiurder, of which Sir Garth himself is the 
victim ; and he being thus happily disposed 
of, the indomitable AGnnehaha comes to her 
own again. Such is a brief summary of the 
attractions of Like Lost Sheep^ which comes 
to an end only just in time to save the lives 
of the few remaining characters. 



that the eye of the mind— to nee a medical 
term — cannot " accommodate " with Bufficicnt 
rapidity, and some of the impressions are 
necessarily blurred. In her BecoUeetim 
of a Country Doctor Mrs. Spender handicaps 
herself still further by absolutely forcing 
upon the mind of the reader a comparison of 
her stories with those told by Samuel Warren 
in his Faeeages from the Diary ef a LaU 
FhyBteian, This i^ unfortunate, for in ver- 
satility of invention, imaginative grasp, and 
dramatio vigour Itrs. Spender is certainly 
Warren's inferior, and the perception of this 
inferiority may blind some readers to the 
positive good qualities which these stones 
really possess. It must be said that titer 
are very unequal, and some of them, which do 
not atone for their slightncss of construction 
and lack of vital interest by any specul 
charm of narration, might have been omitted 
with advantage. As the volumes would gaii 
by judicious excisions, so the separate stories 
would equally gain by a somewhat ruthless 
process of condensation. ** Self- Accused," 
which is perhaps one of the most powerful 
and "Kancy Langbridge's Secret," which is 
certainly one of the most graceful, of these 
studies in narrative, would be decidedly good 
were they reduced to about half their present 
length ; as it is, they have a suspicion of 
tiresomeness, and, in work of this kind— in- 
deed, in artistio work of any kind — ^tiresome- 
ness is the one fatal quality. Still, anyone 
who is a fair proficient in the art of judicious 
skipping will find these Heeolleetioru of & 
Country Doctor quite readable. 



From a review^s point of view it is at 
least doubtful whether a novelist ever does 
himself or herself justice by pubUshing a 
collection of short stories. The ordinary 
reader can peruse the tales one at a time, and 
by thus getting each into focus as it were, 
can see it at its best; but the critic is the 
man who is in a hurry, who must read straight 
on, and pass as quickly as may be from one 
group of characters and one set of situations 



is totodsd wc the irnH^poasivB gentlwianuo another, the natural consequence being 



Misogyny and the Maiden is at once brilliant 
and bewildering. Mr. Paul Gushing is un- 
doubtedly a clever man, and he has written i 
clever book ; but, unfortunately, it is also % 
very amorphous and chaotic book, and whfle 
the cleverness reveals itself only in points of 
illumination, the chaos, like an atmosphere 
of fog, is everywhere. It is a novel whirfi 
suggests " one stem tyrannic thought vhic^ 
makes all other thoughts its slave " : that the 
author has been devoting many days and 
nights to the exclusive study of Charles 
Beade, Mr. George Meredith, and Messrs. 
Besant and Eice, and that Misogyny and t)i* 
Maiden is the outcome of the cerebral excite- 
ment consequent upon so heterogeneous & 
course of reading. The most direct and 
forcible of the descriptions recall Reade, the 
conversations seem an echo of Mr. Meredith, 
while the general scheme of the book 
reminds one, by unlikeness as well as by 
likeness, of The Monks of Thelema. The 
club of middle-aged misog3mi6ts which seems 
to have provided the leading motif is put on 
the canvas with great elaboration, but som^ 
how it never becomes very realisable; an4 
though the conquering maiden is a yo 
lady of very palpable flesh and blood, she 
interesting rather as a single figure than 
an actor in the comedy, in which, to tell t 
truth, her part is simply inexplicabli 
Perhaps it is best to confess frankly th 
Misogyny and the Maiden is a puzzle to whid 
I do not possess the key ; and when a critii 
has said this he had better say no more. 

Frioate Laufrie and hie Love^ on the othac 
hand, is a book which he who runs may readj 
a story as full of life, and brightness, ana 
stiri and tiioroaghiy healthy human iiitere4 
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as any that has been published for many 
a day. Some really good novels have a 
certam caviare quality: in spite of their 
goodness, there are people who cannot enjoy 
tiiem. But here is a good novel which is 
cveiybody's book, and which can be lecom- 
nended to all and sundry, with no present 
fear and no anticipation of future reproach. 
Private Lawrie is a young gentleman who 
las been rather foolish, but foolish in a 
bveable, indeed chivalrous, ^sort ol way, 
and who, being a headstrong youth, puts 
the top-stone to his little edifice of foUy 
ty enlisting in the regiment commanded by 
Colonel Merton, the father of a young lady 
▼ith whom he has impetuously faUen in love, 
and to whom he has become secretly engaged. 
The most unimaginative reader will at once 
discern that here is a situation which promises 
the most delightful complications, and these 
complications provide Mr. Jevons with ample 
material, which he manipulates in a very 
charming and interesting fashion. Lawrie 
himself is a fine manly fdlow, who, if he had 
been wiser, would not have been nearly so 
attractive ; and '^ his love '' is a pretty, frank, 
couiageous, and constant girl, who makes us 
feel that at Lawrie's age we should have met 
liis fate, and been enslaved at once. Mr. 
Jevons has written a story that is pleasant 
and interesting from the first page to the 
last 

¥r. Morris, who has been a 'resident in 
Japan for some years, has given in Kotoha 
an interesting picture of Japanese life. His 
little book is very readable, and in its general 
Mrlieme it bears a strong resemblance to a 
charming volume for children, The Eastern 
JTimd&rland^ by a Mr. or Miss Angus, which 
▼as published by the Beligious Tract Society 
two or three years ago. 

James Ashcboft Noblb. 



OUBRENT LITERATURE. 

Life and Writings of Charles Leslie, iif.il., 
S*'Xjuring Divine, By the Rev. B. J. Leslie, 
r^Bmngtons.) It is painful to be com- 
pelled to say of a book which has cost much 
lal>oar, and which a little self-criticism and 
satf -restraint might have rendered valuable and 
tateresiing, that it would have been better left 
nK written. The author has doubtless had 
access to the papers and correspondence of his 
aaoestor, and from these, together with Leslie's 
w^rks, and the references in printed books and 
HSS., he might have compiled a biography 
wfaicli would have been a solid addition to our 
knowledge of the Nonjurors and of the best 
r*aaoner (aocording to Dr. Johnson) which that 
Wmed body possessed. But the new facts about 
Leslie wlii(£ the author has brought to light are 
l> w and far between, and the reader will dose 
tie book without a much more virid conception 
ci Ledie's character and talents than he pre- 
TiDosly possessed. The author has attempted to 
pve a uetch of the history of the time and of 
the part played in it by Leslie, together with 
ar. imalysis of his principal works, somewhat in 
:ti e style of Prof. Masson in his Life of Milton, 
itiough, of course, on a very much smaller 
I scale. The plan may have been good, but the 
I trx.ecution is not satisfactory. The author's 
I Knglish is constantly slipshod, too often abso- 
ilctely ungrammatical. He introduces diffres- 
•cons on a ^reat varietur of subjects, chiefly of 
«f{>hemeral mterest, which seem to us wholly 
cat of place in a historical work. He but 
r»rely mentions his authorities, and when he 



does the reference is sometimes unintelligible. 
He is not very careful in matters of fact. He 
gravely assures us that the famous ''Stone 
walls do not aprison make " is Daniel Defoe's. 
He describes HLckes as Dean of Weskninster and 
White Kennett as Bishop of Lincoln. He writes 
of the Trial of the Seven Bishops that 

'<Onthe 15th of June the trial commenced in 
Westminster Hall and ezf enied over a period of 
three weeks [sie"^, but at k..gth the jtixy were at 
liberty to consider their verdict; nor would it 
have occupied a night's consiiltation, but for the 
EiQg'8 batcher [aie], who could not square his 
consdenoe with his interest." 

He prints Lothbnry, Secretary, Evan Sherley, 
Dodsworth, Bales, Balberino, for Lathbury, 
Secietan, Evdyn Shirley, Dodwell, Bates, 
Balmerino. Me characterises as '* a poor 
satellite" of Burnet Bishop Lloyd (of Wor- 
cester), who was regarded by Bentley as one 
of the first chronologers of his time ; while the 
notorious Dr. Cartwright, Bishop of Chester, 
is for him an " eminent prelate." Dodwell was 
< ' violently attacked by Dissenters for his treatise 
concerning the immortality of the soul," which 
was assuredly heretical, if any treatise ever was. 
Jean Le Clero is *<a Mr. Lederc." He is 
apparently forgetful of the difference between 
the old style and the new, for he writes: 
" Protestants and Bomanists seem never to re- 
member that the date of the Batde of the Boyne 
was July 1, for they cdebrateit on the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Aughrim, July 12." The 
massacre of Glencoe was terrible enough, 
but did it extend to 750 persons P Who were 
the regiddes of 1641 F Bishop Lloyd, of 
NQrwi<m, died on January 1, 1709 (the state- 
potent that he died in Apnl seems to be copied 
from Lathbury). We never heard tiiat the 
Eikon BasUike was attributed to a person named 
**Gk)rdon," or that a Nonjuiing Bishop was 
named ** Collins." It is a trifle scarcdy worth 
mentioning that there are two errata in the 
Latin quotation on the title-page ; that *' mem- 
enisse " and <'Ez Une (£sce Onmes" are 
Bcarcdy Latin ; and that ** Locum, non ATiimnTw 
mutant" and *'Tempora mutantur, et nos 
mutamur in illis " will not scan. All this makes 
us unwilling to accept the author as a safe 
^uide in historical matters. But his attitude 
S:)wnard those with whose views he does not 
sympathise' is worse still, and recalls a style of 
controversy which we fondly hoped was obso- 
lete. What can be said of a Jhistorian who 
writes of Humphrey Hody, whose premature 
death was a loss to English and to European 
scholarship: '*The providential character of 
his discovery consisted in his own promotion 
fipeedily to high positions in the Church, and 
me MS. was left to dumber again in its native 
dust " ? Has not the time gone by for writing 
of those whose political and theolo^cal opinions 
we do not altogether share as if they were 
necessarily wicked and foolish P 

Notes on Inductive Logic. By Thomas 
Woodhouse Levin. (Bell.) These notes have 
a more edectio' character than their second 
title, '*An Litroduction to Mill's System of 
Logict*' might seem to warrant. The practical 
rules, but not the theoretical basis, of the 
English material logic are accepted. The 
methodical structures, which in Mm's system 
rest upon the rough but suffidently solid 
groundof a wide empirical generalisation, stand 
self-supported, according to Mr. Levin. ** Ex- 
perience pure and simple is no valid ground of 
inference, and experience alone is not the basis 
of scientific knowledge." This seems the 
essential difference between our author and the 
EngUsh school. Amouff particular points of 
contrast may be noticed the followmg with 
reference to the Method of Agreement : 
''Mr. Mill*9 words are 'if we can dther find or 
pro4t4ee the afcnt A in such variety at dream - 
stances, ^q > Jtfr. Hill therefore brackets ' find 



or produce • as apparently equivalent alternatives ; 
but, according to our theory of induction, to find 
an agent and to produce one in a vftriety of 
drcumstances are things separated by a whole 
diameter of difference." 

With reference to the Joint Method of Agree- 
ment and Difiference — 

'* It is possible to note the successive spates of the 
same thing at successive moments of time under the 
influence of some observed agency, and we may 
note the results of a given agency bv means of 
diJTormt things, . , . Now Mr. Mill always 
seems to treat this successive and contemporaneous 
evidence ... on predse^ the same footing, 
but . . . iu our opinion, successive and con- 
temporaneous evidence are very wlddy separated." 

Mr. Levin's [attempt to blend different sys- 
tems, to weave into the texture of empirical 
logic materials less homdy, is deserving of 
much condderatlon. Bousseiiu records that, 
when he first began to study |)hilosophy, he 
endeavoured to reduce to harmony fiie dis- 
cordant authorities. But he sooii had to con- 
tent himsdf with clear, distinct views of the 
different doctriiies. The former procedure is, 
perhaps, ideally the better, and is then most 
likely to be successful when it is accompanied 
with the learning and intellectual sympathy 
evinced bv Mr. Levin. Yet, if he luid more 
largely followed Rousseau's later practice, his 
work would probably have been more useful 
to beginners. It would certainly have been 
eader to appreciate the degree of its originality ; 
if he had not only distinguished the views of 
his authorities from his other, but from his 
own. 

Ahotd Going to Law. By A. J. Williams. 
(Cassell.) The title of this book at once recalls 
Mr. Punch's monosyllabic adrice to those 
about to marry; and the author might quote 
yet higher authority for hea^ng his first 
Qhapter, ''How to avoid going to law." 
Liti^tion, like matrimony, requires two 
parties ; but litigation has this further dis- 
advantage, that it is not always a matter of free 
will. Even if you are redgned to let your 
servant pilfer, and your deric defraud (as Mr. 
Williams timorously recommends), and to 
follow the precept of agreeing with your 
adversary quickly, there are some wrongs which 
QO warm-blooded animal can put up with. 
Nay more, the peace-loving dtizoi is not 
unfrequently haleid before the judge without 
any proper quarrel of iiis own. A jury 
summons may find him out in his domestic 
retirement tmrough the unexpected agency of 
the postman, or a subpoogia may be thrust upon 
him in the public streets, as happened the 
other day to a cabinet minister. Seeing, then, 
that the law lays hold upon each one of us at 
one time or another with the hands of a 
Briareus, it is well to be prepared for the 
inevitable. A pure conscience, an even temper, 
and a ready wit^the ordinary safeguards of 
an honest man in daily life--^V8fl him but 
little within a court of justioe, or when once set 
out on the path that leads thither. Experience 
is, no doubt, the best teacher ; but we cannot 
all get as much experience as Mrs. Wddon. 
As Sums wrote of the Gorges on a window- 
pane at Stirling, ** who Imow them best, despise 
them most," so Mr. WilHams, ** whose lot it 
has been for many years to sit in our law courts 
while dvil disputes have been tried, and while 
those accused of criminal offdnces have been put 
upon their deliverance," kindly comes forward 
to instruct the entrapped layman as to what 
he should do, and what he should not do. One 
of the things he should not do is to be his own 
lawyer, llearly one half the volume is filled 
with hints to witnesses and jurvmen; and of 
this portion we can speak with unqualified 
praise. The rest is too sad. 

TJie Life of the Renoumed Doctor Preston^ writ 
by his Pupil, Master Thomas Ball, D.D., 
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Minister of Northampton, in the Year 1698. 
Now first Published and Edited by B. W. 
Haroourt, Esq., M.P., of Nuneham Park, 
Ozon. (Parker.) There is no doubt that the 
Life of Dr. John Preston fully deserves the 
commendation bestowed upon it by the editor 
in his Preface. It possesses considerable im- 
portance both for the history of the country 
generally during the period of the Duke of 
Buckinffham's ascendancy, and also for that of 
the Umversity of Cambridge at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. But is it quite 
certain tib^t it is ''now first published ** ? Ball's 
Life of Preston, apparently the same in sub- 
stance (so far as we have been able to learn, 
for we have not had an opportunity of collating 
the two editions) with the version before us, 
originally appeared in Samuel Clarke's Oenerai 
Martiroloffie (1651), pp. 473-520, and is familiar 
to students of the period (see «.^., Mr. 8. B. 
(Gardiner's Huiory of Englandy vol. vi., pp. 
64-5). There is a full abstract of it in Chal- 
mers's Bioffraphical Dictionary. But, at all 
events, Mr. Harcourt's edition has its value as 
rendering a scarce work generally accessible in 
an attractive and accurate form, and in the 
writer's own characteristic orthography. 

Ricerche intorno a Leonardo da Vinci. (Roma : 
Salviucci.) Prof. Gasparo IJzielli, whose first 
volume of ''Besearches" is favourably known 
to all who are interested in Leonardo da Vinci, 
has, after a silence of twelve years, placed be- 
fore the public a second instalment of studies 
on the same subject. The author is a dis- 
tinguished geolo^st and mineralogist, and his 
scientific training has served him in good stead 
when treating the life and works of the artist, 
poet, mathematician, and philosopher, of whom 
Hallam truly said that he had anticipated 
almost all the discoveries which have been 
made in sdenoe from the days of Oalileo to 
our own. Among other services rendered to 
his memory. Prof. Uzielli makes it almost 
certain that the indifferent sonnet beginning, 

" Chi non pud quel ohe vuol, quel che pu6 voglia," 

was not written by Leonardo, but by an obscure 
poetaster of the name of Matteo di Meglio, 
who lived towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Bio, Houssaye, Taine, and a whole 
army of art critics, have strained their efforts 
to the utmost to find a profound system of 
philosophy in these lines, but they might have 
spared themselves the larouble. Prof. Uzielli 
has turned his especial attention to the MSS. of 
Leonardo that still remain hidden away in 
dusty archives in the four comers of ItaW*, and 
he is now endeavouring to induce the Italian 
Government to undertake the publication of 
these treasures, the cost of which he calculates 
at about £4,000. Here is a fine opportunity for 
an Italian Maecenas ! 

The Law of Theatres and Mime Halls. By 
W. N. M. Geary. With Historical Introduc- 
tion by James Williams. (Stevens & Sons.) 
The large increase in the number of theatres 
would of itself be a sufficient justification for 
compiling a text-book upon the law relating to 
them, even if the litigious nature of the £»- 
matic profession had not made this branch of law 
unusually full and entertaining. Mr. Gteary 
seems to have done his work with the elabora- 
tion that is characteristic of a lawyer writing 
for lawyers. The historical introduction by 
Mr. Williams is a useful condensation of the 
authorities on the subject. As such books 
commonly reach a second edition, it may be 
worth while to point out a misprint on p. 80, 
note y, where the penultimate line should read 
'' if it had noi been a licensed theatre." 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

The third volume of Mr. H. H. Howoriih's 
History of the Mongols will appear in the 
course of two or three months. It deals with 
the history of the Persian Mongols, or Dkhanids, 
from the time of Chinghiz Khan till that of 
Timur. In addition to the materials used by 
D'Ohsson and Yon Hammer, the author hais 
incorporated the new facts disinterred by 
Brosset and others from the Armenian and 
(Georgian histories and elsewhere, and has used 
numismatics and other neglected sources. The 
latter part of the volume deals in detail with 
the small dynasties amon^ whom the Bkhan's 
empire was divided on the death of Abusaid 
Khan, a very confused period about which little 
has been hitherto written. 

Mb. Edwin Arnold has prepared a transla- 
tion in verse of the Bhagavad Gita^ which will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Triibner & Co., 
under the title of The Song Celestial. 

The Journal of Education for June will pub- 
lish, in the form of a supplement, the Hon. 
L. A. ToUemache's ''Becollections of Mark 
Pattison." Mr. ToUemache was one of the 
rector's most intimate friends during the later 
years of his life, and the memoir deals very 
freely with Pattison's views on religion and 
politics. 

Messbs. G. Bell & Sons have in the press 
a volume containing some impubUshed verses 
by the late C. S. Calverley, with a memoir by 
his brother-in-law, Mr. W. J. Sendall, who 
has just been appointed governor of the Wind- 
wud Islands. A good engraved portrait of 
C. S. Calverley will appear as a frontispiece. 
The volumes of published works, with a few 
additional translations, will also be issued in 
a post octavo size, uniform with the new volume. 

Among the new works recently sanctioned 
by the Treasury for publication in the Bolls' 
Series is one dealing with the ancient Liber 
Bubeus or Bed Book of the Exchequer. It is 
not proposed to print this register in eoctenso, 
but ratiier to select those ^rtions of more 
particular interest to the historical student. 
Among such selections will be the invaluable 
Certificates of Knight's Fees and an abstract 
of the lost Pipe Boll of the first year of 
Henry II. The work will be edited by Mr. 
W. D. Selby, of the Becord Office. 

Mr. Hall Caine's stor^, The Shadow of a 
Crime, has been reprinted in Messrs. Harper's 
" Franklin Square Library," at the price of 20 
cents. 

Pbof. B. K. Doxtolas's work on China has 
been reprinted by Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., 
of Boston, with an analytical table of contents 
and an index, by Mr. Arthur Gilman, and a 
few notes suggested by Mr. Yan Phou Lee, of 
Yale College. 

Vidor Hugo : his life and Work, by George 
Bamett Smith, will be published almost imme- 
diately by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 

IJndeb the tide of A Noble Kinsman, Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin publishes this week an English 
version of a romance by Anton Giulio Barrili, 
the Italian novelist, one of whose novels, A 
DeviVs Portrait, has previously appeared in an 
English dress. 

The Genealoaist for July will contain a por- 
trait of Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich 
College, accompanied by a Ufe of Alleyn, 
written by Dr. Kendle, the historian of South- 
wark. 



In a few days Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will 
issue a fresh pamphlet by Mr. Churles Marvin, 
entitied ''The Bail way Bace to Herat: an 
Account of the Bussian Bail way to Herat and 
India," which will describe the history of the 
line Bussia is now extending from Askabad to 



the Afghan frontier. Mr. Marvin is of opioioiL 
that the completion of the undertaking in a 
year's time ^nll completely revolutionise the 
Herat-Meshed portion of Central Asia, and dis- 
solve any diplomatic arrangement that may be 
made to-day. The pamphlet is accompanied by 
a new map of the Bussian railway projects in 
the direction of India. 

Mb. Mabyin has also in hand a penny illns* 
trated pamphlet on theBusso-Indian Question, 
which will appear next week. 

MBS8B8. BoBERTS Bbothebs, of Boston, an- 
nounce a new novel in their ** "No Name Serieg," 
entitied A Superior Woman. The same pub- 
lishers have in preparation a little book entitled 
The Fall of tKe Aepuhlic, whidi describes the 
spread of socialism in the United States, tlie 
supremacy of the dynamiters, theinterferenoeof 
Eurox)e, and the establishment of a protecto- 
rate. 

Messbs. Maclachlai^ St Stswabt will pub- 
lish inmiediately The Highlander's Book of Ba^, 
a birthday-book in GhieHc and English, bemg 
selections from Ossian, BheriiFNicolson'sChelic 

Sroverbs, and other GhteUc sources, by MissH. 
lerk. The same publishers have purohaBed 
from the executors of the late Mr. J. ¥. OaiqK 
beU, of Islay, his privately printed work, Leahw 
na Fienne, a collection of heroic (Gaelic ballads. 

The first of a series of papers by Bibboel 
scholars, in which the work of the Bevifen 
will be examined in detail, will appear in tlw 
Expoeitor for July. Gktnesis and Exodus vill 
be dealt with in this number by the Bar. 
Canon Driver, Professor of Hebrew in tk 
University of Oxford. The succeeding papcn 
of the series will be contributed by the Be^i. 
Canon Kirkpatrick, Professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge ; Dr. T. K. Gheyne ; Prof. A B. 
Davidson, of Edinburgh; and Prof. J. H. 
Fuller. The Bevs. A. 0. Jennings and W. E 
Lowe (authors of A Commentary on ik 
Psalms) will contribute '* A Critical Estimate 
of the Bevised Version," which will also be 
commenced in the July number. 

Among forthcoming American novels we see 
announced Troubled Waters, by Beverly EUiw 
Warner, a story deaUng with the laboor 
question, which is to be published by Mesvs. 
Lippincott; and The Story of an Old litv 
England Town, by Mrs. F. B. Qreenough, tol)e 
published by Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co. 
The scene of the latter novd is Brattieborongii, 
Vermont. 

Mb. E. Walfobd has lately reprinted at bis 
own cost fifty copies of the old CharterhouBe 
Play, which has been handed down among the 
boys of that school in MS. from the davs of 
Tbiackeray and Leech, along with other school- 
boy folklore in verse and prose. The p^ay i» 
not for publication, but may be had by "Old 
Carthusians " on application to Mr. Walfoid, at 
2 High Park Mansions, N.W. 

Ok attaining the completion of its tenth year 
of existence, the Soci6t6 des Anciens Teztes 
Fran9aiB, in the BuUeHn just issued to member 
gives a three-fold index to the valuable short 
notices of scattered and not easily accessible 
manuscripts which have appeared fh>m time to 
time in the pages of the Bulletin. Occasionally 
isolated pieces are also thus published, but the 
principal object is to collect indications of the 
matemls for the elder Frenoh literature which 
lie in libraries elsewhere than at Paris. In 
these useful notices and reports the labours of 
the indefatigable secretary, Prof. Paul Meyer, 
are the most frequent. The society has issuea 
twenty-eight volumes of texts, and has about 
twenty more in preparation. 

Thk Boston Literary World states that the 
Princeton Beview, which died alingeringde^ 
not long ago, will be revived, and that Pre«" 
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cbnt McOosh of Prinoeton College will assume 
a prominent position in the management of 
tie periodicaL It is not proposed to make the 
Heview an organ of any pa^cular school of 
tieologioal thought. The field which the Prince- 
Un B^iew would natandly occupy, if this were 
the plan, is already well filled by the Presby- 
trian Beview, It will print instead papers on 
topios of the times, in art, literature, history, 
and politics, and its connection with Prince- 
ton College wlU be more close than hitherto. 

To the June number of Mr. Walford's Anii^ 
fiarian Mctgazine and BiUiograpJiefy Mr. E. 
folly will contribute an article on the'^Mis- 
oeUanies*' of Edmund Curll, and Mr. J. H. 
Bound will criticise Mr. Freeman's published 
statements as to the builder of the keep of 
Colchester Castle. 

The next book to appear in Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.'s '* j&verside Aldine Series," 
will be Mr. Howells*s Venetian Life, in two 
Tolnmes. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, has in 
preparation a translation, with notes, of The 
Annals of the GakchiqueU, by Frandsco Arana 
Eniantez Xahila; also an Aborigincd American 
Anthology t chiefly original material, furnished 
by various collaborators. 

Bt way of an examination of a passage in 
the late Thomas Stephens*s Literature ^ the 
^y^^f the June number of the Hed Dragon 
will contain the first instalment of a paper by 
Mr. James Harris on the alleged massacre of 
the Welsh bards by Kins Edward I. The 
writer maintains that Stephens has hopelessly 
mistmdezstood his authorities, and is generally 
most inaccurate in his treatment of this and 
other Welsh subjects, historical and literary. 

AL Edouard Loewenthal, of St. Denis, is 
about to publish the first number of a periodical, 
to be called Le Monde de l* Esprit; Annuaire 
international des Sciences et des BeUes-Lettres. 
It will contain articles on scientific subjects, a 
review of contemporary literature in the prin- 
cipal countries of the world, biographical and 
bibliographical notes relating to persons of 
scientific and literary celebrity in ul nations, 
reports on legislation relating to the press and 
to copyright, obituary notices, &c. 

Ths recourse of students to the University of 
Zurich shows a gradual increase. The present 
number of matriculated students is 326. The 
theological faculty has 83, a larger proportion 
than in any other European universi^; the 
IfH^, 55 ; the medical, 85 ; and the i^oso- 
phical, 103. 

Mr. John StTLUVAK , proprietor of the Jersey 
Observer, is about to publish by subscniption a 
biography of Gtoeral Don, who was Oovemor 
}f Oibraltar from 1806 to 1809, and one of the 
greatest benefactors of the Island of Jersey, 
rhe Tolnme, which will be issued on the day of 
he unveiling of Gen. Don's statue in the Boyal 
^ande^ will contain a coloured portrait, and 
ubecribers will receive a presentation plate of 
he montuiient. 

M. Edmokb Hitgues, the author of the 
UsUjire de la Restauration du Protestantisme en 
'rajice au XVIII* Steele, is publishing by sub- 
aiption £,es Synodes du DSsert, a collection of 
le Acts of the Synods held in France from 
ri5 to 1793. The work will consist of three 
>lumc8, large octavo, excellently printed on 
>od paper. The price is lOO francs for the 
hole- Only 162 copies will be printed. Sub- 
ribers* names to be sent to the autiior, 9 Bue 
* Solf^rino, Paris. 

Mkssrs. Griffith, Farrak & Co. send us 
1 abridg^ed edition of Books II.-VI. of their 

Htandard Authors* Readers," a series which 
^ its original form was highly commended in 
^ AcAi>B)CY. The books, in their abridged 



form, have all the merits of the former issue, 
both with rep;ard to type and illustrations and 
to the selection of lessons, while they have the 
additional advantage of answering to the re- 
quirements of the Educational Department with 
respect to the quantity of matter they contain. 

Thb site selected for the American Exhibition 
in London next year is at Earl's Court. 

The Rev. C. Taylor will give the first 
of two lectures at the Royal Institution on 
Saturday next (May 30), on a lately discovered 
document, possibly of the first century, enti- 
tled, <' The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles," 
with illustrations from the Talmud. 

Mr. Manvillb Fenn is engaged in writing 
a new serial story for OasselVs Saturday JoumoX, 
which will appear early next month, under the 
title of << A Thief in the Candle." 

At the concluding meeting of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, for the session 1884-5, held 
on Tuesday, May 19, it was announced that 
during the past twelve months there has be<^i 
an increase of 70 members, 135 associate mem- 
bers, 6 associates, and 69 students, while the 
honorary members remain the same, TwalriTig an 
aggregate gain of 291, and bringing up the 
total to 4,890 of all classes. 

The second meeting of the Huguenot Society 
of London was held on Wednesday, May 13, 
at the Criterion, Piccadilly, Col. Sir Edmund 
du Cane, one of the vice-presidents, in the 
Chair. After the by-laws which had been pre- 
pare4 by the council had been discussed and, 
with slight alteration, adopted by the meeting, 
a paper was read by Mr. W. J. C. Moens on ** The 
Registers of the French and Walloon Churdies 
estabb'shed in England, with, some Suggestions 
for the Editing and Publication of the same." 
Mr. Moens' paper dealt with the history of the 
registers of the various French churches in 
London and the provinces, as well as with other 
important sources of Huguenot information. 
The author also described the work done by 
the Commission des Efflises Wallonnes in 
Holland, and suggested that the rich mine of 
historical and genealogical material which 
exists in England might be worked with equal 
success by the Huguenot Society. An interest- 
ing discussion ensued, and the meeting ad- 
journed until June 10, when the president's 
address will be given. 



A TRANSLATION. 

THE BATTLE OF MALDON (U. 2-184). 

Hb gave the word that every man should let his 

good steed go. 
Should drive him far away and march afoot to 

meet the foe. 
And hand to hand should strive the strife, and 

valiant heart should know. 

The son of Offa knew the earl would brook no 

coward blood ; 
He loos'd his hawk and let him fly, the dear hawk, 

toward the wood. 
Out stept the young man to the fight, and well it 

might be seen 
No weakling would he prove him there, as he gript 

his weapons keen. 

And fain was Eadric by his lord to stand in fight 

that day ; 
By his prince's side, and forth he bore his spear 

unto the fray ; 
Stout heart he had while he could hold the shield 

and good broadsword ; 
He made his vaunting true, in van of battle by his 

lord. 



Then By^j^^oth gan array his men ; he rode and 

gave tL yede, 
He shew Ja ^he fighters how to stand and keep the 

place ^ Aod, 
Fast yJ^\ Pf^ luads to hold the shields, nor be 



Then, when that host of his was set in order fair 

and due, 
He 'lighted where it pleas'd him best, where his 

own true-men he knew. 

The vikings' herald stood on shore, and threaten- 
ingly and loud 
He gave the earl upon the bank the seafolk's 

message proud. 
** The swift seaman have sent me here, and bid me 

say to thee 
Full quickly must thou send them rings, in safety 

wouldst mou be ; 
And better 'tis for you buy off tUs onset of the 

spear 
With tribute, than that we should deal so sore a 

combat here. 
We need not spUl each other's lives if ye make fast 

aright 
A peace with us ; if thou agree, thou, here the 

most of might, 
Thy folk to ransom, and to give the seamen what 

shall be 
Right in their eyes, and take our peace, make 

T)eace with told mondy. 
We'll haste to ship, we'll keep that peace, and go 

upon the sea." 

Then Byrhtnoth spake, he rais'd his shield, he 

shook the slender spear. 
Angry and steadfast spake in words, and made him 

thus answer : 
** Dost hear, thou dweller on the sea, what this my 

people saith F 
Their tribute is the spear, the sword, the arrow 

tipt with death ; 
War-harness that for you in fight full little 

proflteth. 

** Now, herald of the sea-folk, take this message 

back, and say 
Thou beazest them an ill tiding, an evil word 

to-day; 
Say that amid his host an earl undaunted here doth 

stand 
For his own soil, his prince's earth, the people, and 

the land. 
In battle must the heathen fall ; too shameful, in 

my thought, 
Ye went with tribute forth from us unto your ships 

unfought, 
Now ye are hither come so far into our land un- 
sought. 
And toink ye not so lighfly ye shall treasure win 

this day. 
For sword and blade shall us atone ere we wUl 

tribute pay." 

Then did he bid them bear the shield ; he bad the 

mena-rank 
March on, till aU were standing there, upon the 
river-bank. 

Now host might not with host contend, the tide 

was at its height ; 
After the ebb came flowing flood, the lake-streams 

linkt their might : 
Too long it seem'd to wait until the spears might 

dash in fight. 

Then Pante's stream they did beset with all their 
strong array. 

The forefront of the East Saxdns, and the sea- 
folk's host that day. 

No one could hurt another there, save by the 
arrow's flight. 

The flood went out, the seamen stood all eager for 
the flght. 

Then did the Shelter of Heroes give the word the 
bridge to hold 

To WmfMan, him to war inured, by race a warrior 
bold, 

(He was the son of Ceola), and his ready spear out- 
leapt 

To smite who, boldest of the foe, first on the 
bridge had stept. 

With him the undaunted mighty twain, Aolfhere 
and Maccus were, 

These from the ford not fain to flee, but steadfast- 
handed there. 

Defended them against the foe, while weapons 
they might bear. 

Then when the foe began to see, and know fuU 

certainly 
The keepers of the bridge to them right bitter one? 

would be, 
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DisaemUe did these loaCUy men, bogg'd fhe 

approach indddd) 
That they might pass otot the ford, their troops 

acxose might IbmL. 
Too muoh tne earl in his diadaia to that ill folk 

gaTe heed. 

Then gan the son of Byrhthehn call acrofls the 

cold iv&t^i? 
(The warriors hearkened while he spake), "Now is 

jonr wav made clear ; 
Come straightway on to ns. AdTance, men, to the 

fight" Qie said), 

Ghod OTdj knoweth which of us shall keep the 

battle-stead." 



i€ 



The wolves of slaughter strode along, nor for the 
water car*d, 

The host of vikings westward there across the 
Pant^ fbr'd ; 

O'er the clear water bare their shields, their buck- 
lers to the land, 

Where, ready for the foe's coming, with his men 
did Byrhtnoth stand. 

He bad with shields the war-hedge make, to keep 

them 'gainst the foe ; 
The glory of battle, the fight was nigh, now must 

the doom'd lie low. 
Then rose a cry as roimd and round the ravens 

wheel' din air; 
The erne, aU greedy for his prey ; a mighty din 

was there. 

Then from their hands the file-sharp lance, the 

keen-ground spear, they sent, 
The shield reoeiv'd the dart's onset, the bows fall 

busy went. 
Oh, Ditter was the battle-rush, the rush of war 

that day ; 
Then fell the men ; on either hand the gallant 

young men lay. 
Then Wulfmaer took the wound of death, the 

battle-bed he won ; 
Full sorely plerc'd and hewn with swords was 

Byrhtnoth's sister^s son. 

The vikings had their due ; I have heard that 

Eadward mightily 
With his good swoid slew one of them, nor from 

its swing stay'd he. 
So that the doomM warrior fell down straightway 

at his feet ; 
His prince gave him, his chamber- thane, thanks 

when the time was meet. 



Then firom his handonesent a dart, from his grasp 

tofly amain« 
That all too quickly did it pierce ^thelred's noble 

thane. 
Beside him stood a lad ungrown, a bo^ i' the field ; 

no fear 
He knew, but from his lord's body drew foHh the 

bloody epear. 
'Twas Wulcstan's son, the young Wulfmaer ; that 

sharp spear on its way 
He sent a-traveUing back again to pierce that foe 

in fray 
Who erst had sorely hit his lord* that on the 

ground he lay. 

Then went an arm'd man to the earl, his jewels 

would he claim. 
The warrior's garments and his rings, and fretted 

iBWord of fame ; 
Then Byrhtnoth drew a sword from sheath, broad, 

brown of edge and hard, 
And smote upon his corslet so to deal him his 

reward; 
Too soon a seaman hinder'd him ; that good arm's 

strength he marr'd. 
He let it drop and fftU to ground, his sword with 

hilt of gold. 
He could not wield the weapon more, the keen- 

edg'd faldiion hold. 

Yet spake the word that warrior hoar, the young 

men's hearts he cheer'd, 
Bad the good comrades forward go, nor ever be 

af card. 
Ko longer could he firmly stand on 's feet ; to 

heaven lookt he — 
"Thanks, Lord of hosts, for these world- joys thou 

here didst give to me ; 
Now merciful Creator, now, I stand in deepest 

need 
That thou should'st grant my spirit good, that 

tiius my soul indeed 
Fare forth to thee, travel with peace, King of 

Angcds, so; 
I pray Thou that the hell-spoilers nor work her 

nurt nor woe." 

The heathen varlets smote him down, and those 

that stood him by, 
iElfnoth and Wulfmaer, by the side of him in death 

did lie. 

Emily H. Hickey. 



Inunonr. Yet in his more private moment6 

Mr. Fargos put into the neatest words the 

quaintest and quickest observation, so that no 

one who knew him with any degree of intelli- 

genoe could doubt but that faculties of which 

his ffreat sensational suocess had shown no t»oe 

would sooner or later betray, in his work, lieir 

abundant presence. To these persons, of coone, 

the dry and tranquil humour of A Family 

Affair, and its greater orispness of writing, 

came as no surprise. Their appearance had 

been looked for, and — ^unless he had elected to 

suppress himself, his better self, most carefully, 

for the benefit of that public which could only 

understand Called Back — ^it is not too much to 

say that their appearance was inevitable. 

What yet further faculties Time might have 

developed it is idle now to conjecture. I should 

suppose, many. But the busy head, which, in 

these last vears especially — since fame was fdl 

within sight— laboured so diligently, " withoni 

haste, without rest," has spun its last web of 

intricate and ingenious fiction ; and a man ^ho, 

in his own measure, was certainly a genius, has 

left ns with suddenness, with too many hopes 

unrealised, and too many plans never to bo 

fulfilled. Fbedebick Wedmore. 



Fast stood the strong-soul'd youths in fight, full 

eager in the strife. 
Who first with weapon-point should take the 

doomM foemen's life. 
Then slaughter was upon the earth: they stood 

all steadfastlv. 
And Byrhtnoth set them in array, and every 

thought bad he 
Of every youth be set on war, who would the 

victory. 

Then one in battle rage went forth, akrft he rear'd 

his shield, 
His covert buckler, striding there against our chief 

in field : 
So went the earl full resolute against the churlish 

foe; 
Each all intent on other's ill, to work him bale and 

woe. 

The seaman sent a southern dart, it struck the 

chief amain. 
He thrust witih shield and shirer'd it : back sprang 

that spear again. 
Then raged the fighter, with his dart that viking 

proud pierc'd he. 
That gave the wound; he pierc'd his neck with 

javelin skilfully. 
He guided well his hand that so might death the 

scather see. 

Then swift he thrust another one, through shatter'd 
corslet prest 

The spear that bare the mortal wound, the death- 
stroke through the breast. 

The blither was the earl for that, out laught the 
warrior grim, 

Thankt God because of that day's work, which 
God had given to him. 
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One day last week there died at Monte Carlo — 
whither he had resorted in pursuit of an inten- 
tion to see the world of men and women as 
extensively as might be — ^the very able writer 
and much esteemed man who, under the 
pseudonym of '*Hugh Conway," had during 
the last fifteen months enjoyed such a phe- 
nomenal suocess. Mr. Fargus was but about 
thirty-eight years old, and he had followed 
literature as a profession only since the extraordi- 
narv reception bestowed upon the tale in which 
he dealt so skilfully with the supematuraL For 
many years Mr. Fargos practised as an auc- 
tioneer in Bristol, where the firm, which con- 
sisted of members of his family, had long been 
known as the Christie & Mansons of the 
district. Only Mr. Fargus's intimates were 
aware, nntfl comparatively lately, that his taste 
— and a great talent to confirm his taste and 
to justify it— lay in the direction of what used 
to DC called '* poUte letters." His verses had 
poetical merit, and. the still greater merit — ^in 
the eyes of the musician — ^that it was possible 
to sing them ; but it is very doubtful indeed 
whether poetry was his real vocation. He was 
a man — if the distinction may be apprehended 
— perhaps not so much of imagination as of 
indefatigable invention. For the exercise of 
that gift, prose romance, and even sensational 
prose romance, was the proper field. He found 
such a field in Called Back, But Called Back — 
crowded, as it was, with the signs of the ability 
of a Wilkie Collins — showed no symptom of 
^e presence of a gift of style or of a fpH of 



JxTUANA Ho&ATiA EwiNG, who died last week, 
has left a reputation which will be associated, 
like that of Mr. Fargus, with the Christmas 
season of 1884, for it was then she published 
JackanoMSy by far the most successful of a long 
series of ohildren's books. From her mother. 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty, she inherited the difficult 
art of writing stories which please the fastidious 
taste of the young, and at the same time satisfy 
the severer jud^^ent of their elders. Her 
earliest literary ventures appeared, as was 
natural, in Aimi Judy*8 Magazine some ten or 
twelve years ago, and at once attracted at- 
tention when reprinted in volume form. Three 
of the most popular of them — A Flat Iron k 
a Farthing, Jan of the Windmill, and J/n. 
Overtheway*B Remembrancer — were reissued ohIt 
^st month in a cheap edition by Messrs. (hoip 
iell and Sons. But it was in Jackamj-t*. 
published by the S. P. C. K, that Mrs. Ewii? 
reached her highwater mark. Power of descrip- 
tion, sympathy with children, keen sense oi 
humour, are here joined with a pathos that is 
almost overwrought. Jackanapes was followed 
last winter by Daddy Darwin*» Dovecot, which i< 
not less true as a picture of Hf e, while less painfnl 
io read. The If&st thing of hers that we have 
read is a stony in the May number of the Chi^'^^ 
Pichricd, a oolonred magazme issued by the 
8. P. C. K. ; but we observe that the same pub- 
lishers announce a new volume from her pen, to 
be illustrated by Gordon Browne. Mrs. £wing 
has ever been fortunate in her illustrators. 
Some of Mrs. AUingham's most charming 
pictures of children may be found in the early 
volumes above referred to. Jackanapes and 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot owe part of their suc- 
cess to the pencil of Kandolph Caldecott Ana 
we must not forget to mention a set of '" Vers^ 
Books for Chil^^," for which Mrs. Ewing 
wrote the rhymes and K. Andre furnished tb^ 
drawings, both of which are exceedingly clever. 
Ill her own peculiar genre Mrs. Swing has leit 
no rivals but Mrs. Molesworth and Miss Alcott, 
the American. 

Mb. Chablbs Wbuobd, of New York, of the 
publishing firm of Scrihner and Welford, died 
at his residence in London on Monday after- 
noon. May 18, after a lingering illuess, from 
heart disease. The interment took place m 
Highgate Cemetery on May 21. 

AwoTHBB of the troop of German scholars 
who found a city of refuge in Ziirich, after 
their partidpation in the political storm of 
1848 and 1849, has just died in that city. 
MarsbhaU von Biberstein, of Dresdeo, became 
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a thorough Switzer, aad did not join in that 
return to the German fatherland which fol- 
bwed the establishment of the Empire. He 
ma for some time editor of the Schweizerische 
Handdmiiwig, and afterwards of the TagUM 
iff Stadi Zurich. 



MAaAZIKES AND REVIEWS. 

Brain oontinnes to show a creditable amoimt 
of industry among English workers in neural 
pathdogy. The bare with which clinical obser- 
vations are recorded, as well as the excellence 
of the illustrations, mnst mi^ the journal 
invaluable to every pathologist. One cannot 
help remarking, however, the very small show 
of Gontribations to iiie physiology of the nervous 
sYstem made by English investigators. Con- 
sidering the extent and variety of experimental 
researcn into the fimctions of the central nerve- 
organs as well as the peripheral sensory and 
m^or organs which is now being carried out 
in Germany, it seems regrettable that a journal 
of neurology should be almost exclusively made 
up of paUiologiccd studies supplied by medical 
men engaged in professional practice. If an 
argument is still needed for the lonf -neglected 
endowment of scientific research in this country, 
a perusal of a number or two of Brain would 
fiffnish it. The student of nervous physiology 
who goes to it for the latest results of investl- 
I gation in this intensely interesting field must 
content himself for the most part with short 
yrkit of articles by foreign workers printed at 
the end of the journal imder the head of 
"Abstracts of Journals.*' At the same time, 
to do Brain justice, the pathological articles 
are often so wide in their scope and so 
pHloflophical in their spirit that no attentive 
reader can fail to be instructed by them. An 
ezcdknt example of such an article appeared 
in the January number on *' Aphasia,*' by Prof. 
A. lichtheim. The manifold diversity of the 
disturbances of the speech-faculty (with which 
the writing-faculty is dosely connected) has 
led this latest writer on the subject to distin- 
^msh between seven types of disease answering 
to different regions of the central nerve-struc- 
tures supposed to be involved. This line of 
pathological research followed out by Broca, 
Kussmaul, Wernicke, and others, has illus- 
trated in a very interesting way how the patho- 
logy of t^e nervous system supplements and 
aids the physiology. And even the psycholog^t 
may gain a deeper insight into the complexity 
of speech by noting on how many different 
sides it may be impaired. Prof. Lichtheim 
manages by the help of some good diagrams 
to make the topography of the subject, as he 
conceives of it, plain to aU his readers. In the 
current Atoril number of the journal, again, 
there is tne first instalment of a systematic 
classification and review of '* Central Affections 
of Vision," by Dr. W. J. Dodds, which very 
happily illustrates the suggestiveness of the 
pathologist's point of view and method to the 
physiologist and psychologist. Dr. Dodds 
appears to hold all subjective observation of 
Psychical phenomena as worthless. Of course 
nobody can logically maintain this position, 
toDce without some amount of subjective obser- 
vation the doctors would have no psychical 
functions to investigate. And it strikes one 
that the essayist would have profited by a littie 
inore training in psychological analysis. For 
i'lstance, among the visual reflexes or organised 
■""^actions on visual impressions which he here 
considers, he regards those occurring in walking 
»^ leas simple and less deeply organised than 
i^eactioiis on objects having painfiu associations 
{^-g-i shrinking back from the fire). It may be 
■*fely maintamed that the latter (excepting 
bluilonfi^ and any other inherited reflexes) are 
pistinctty more complex and less deeply organ- 
it«d than the former. 



The Revista Coniemporanea for -^ril contains a 
notice by J. ITgarte of Nuilez de Prado's trans- 
lation of "Byron's Giaour," "Bride of Abydos," 
and * * Parisina," with a prologue by the Premier, 
Byron has had far more influence in Spain than 
any other English poet, though it maynot have 
been altogether a beneficial one. The other 
poetical piece in these numbers, Capalleja's 
"Ode to the Heroes of Independence" is 
almost too vaunting in its patriotism. In 
science there is an eloquent protest against 
materialism by Seiipr Vela y H^ranz, " Solar 
Warmth and life." Diaz Sdnchez continues 
his alphabetical list of the visitors who have 
consulted the Archives of Simancas : few have 
made more use of them than Ghichard ; prece- 
dents were sought herein by Gbroia Hernandez 
in the fimbassadorial quarrel with Bulwer ; the 
name of Gayangos appears a littie lower down ; 
Dr. Justi consults documents on the history of 
the Fine Arts ; Kervyn de Lettenhowe those on 
the affSeurs of Belgium ; the ill-fated Louis Lande 
was working on the Armada and Modesto 
Laf uente has been a most diligent student. We 
can only mention, of other articles, the continua- 
tion of " The Extreme Bast " by Soler Arqu6s, 
and the conclusion of the chapters on Military 
Law by Pe&a y OueUar. 



Bbaun, Si. Pfaysikaliaohe und biologlflohe Unter- 

snidiiuigeii im weetUeheu Theile d. flnnischen Meer- 

buscns. I)orpat. 3 M. 
Dbbbbb. E. U^ deh Begriff der Kraft m. Beraok- 

slchtiir. d. Gesetaes v. der Erfaaltung der Kraft. 

Berlin: DttmmJer. IM. 
SUCEEN, B. Prolegomena za Forschungen db. die 

Elnheit d. Getsteslebens in Bewntwtsein n. That der 

Mensobhsit. Ijetozlg : Vdit. 8 M. 
Gboth, p. jplijsikaasche KrystaUographie u. Einleitg. 

in die krystaSiograpb. ETenntnis der wichtlgeren 

Sabttaman. L^pelff : Engelmann. 16 tf . 
SncoNT) O. Ueb. swca onivorseUe Verallgemelneiv 

nngen der Algebraisohen Q-rundoperatlonen . Wien : 

Qerotd's Sobn. lM.SOPf. 
ToiXLiL, F.. Ueb. AmphUsyou, HyaemosobU!) n. Rbino- 

OBTDS (Aoeratheniim) v. Goriach bei Taman in 

Stelermarolt wien : Gerold's Sohn. l M. tO Pf . 
WHDBB^ E. Sbt^vinkelimgen sum Lagrange* -schen 

BevenionstheGrem. Wien : Gerold's ttobm. 3 M. 

PHILOLOeY, ETO. 

AusaABBN u. AbbaadlimgQn ana dem Geblete der 

romanischen PhUologie. XXV. XXVII-XXXVX. 

Marbnrg : Elwert. 24 M. 10 Pf . 
iLLZiro. O. Aek De antidosL Berlin: OalTary. 

1 M. 80 Pf . 
Langb, a. B. De snbstantivis femfninls groeois 

secnndne decUnationis capita tria. Leipzig : Fock. 

1 M. 
Meubbl, H. LeidoonCaesailaaum. Faso. 8. Berlin: 

Weber. aM.^OPf. 
Bbiniboh, L. Die Qnaraspraohe in Abeasinien. I. 

Wien : Gerold's Sohn. 8 M. 60 Pf . 
SOHMEEEXi, A. De Ovidiana Pythagoreae doctrinae 

adumbratlone. Berlin : Weber. 1 M. 20 Ft. 
SOBMinT, J. Ulizes posthomerioos. Para i. Berlin : 

Oalvaiy. 4M.60Pf. 
Sfapfsbs, H. Dictionnaire synoptiqne dMtymologle 

franf aisOb BmBselB : Maquardl. 7 fr. 50 o. 



8ELEGTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LTrERATUKE. 

Bbsbtwboebbiel der Gebrdder IGrlmm m. nordlsohen 

Gelehrten. Hrsg. ▼. B. Sobmidt. Berlin : DOnunler. 

8M. 
Gkand-Oabtebbif, J. Les Hoeun et la carioatore en 

AQemagne, en Anttldhe, en Suisse. Paris : West- 

haufiser. 96 fr. 
GXTIFFBHT. J. Inyentalre 0Sn£ral du moUUer de la 

oonronne sous Lonis XTv. (1668-1716). T. 1. Paris : 

Rouam. 60 fr. 
Keil^. Wieland u. Reinhold. Leipzig : Frlediioh. 

IlAXLOWKLVf 0. X7ne Tiaite aux mines du ohftteau de 
Montaigne. Paris : V« Moquet. 6 fr. 

MOHTltotrr, B* Bortvalns modemes de I'Angleterre. 
V* S«rie. PariB : Hacbette. 8 fr. 60 a 

TSW Bbxnx, J. Dr. Nioolaas Helnsiafl Jonior. Rotter- 
dam : Blserier. 2 fl. 90 o. 

WnocBB, J. BUstoriflohe Landsohaftskunde. Inns- 
bruok: Wagner. 6M. 

WOLZOOSN, E. T. WiUde OoUins. Eine biograpbisch- 
krit-Versnoh. SM.80Pf. George Eliot. 8M.40Pf. 
Letpeig: Unflad. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

AOIA imperii inedlta secnli XIII. et! XIV. TTrknnden 

u. Briefe ssnr Geeohiehte d. Kaiserreiohs u. d. 

Konigreichs Sioilien in den J. 1198-1400. Hreg. y. E. 

Winkehnann. 2. Bd. Innsbniok : Wa<pner. 40 M. 
BiOLLAY, L. Etudes ^oonomlques sur le Xv III* Sidole. 

Le Pacte de famine ; Vadministration du commerce. 

Paris: GnlUaumin. 8fr. 
HOFUAiTN, F. Krltiscbe Studien im rSmischen Recht. 

Wien : Manz. 6 M. 60 Ft. 
HoiLkwrrz, A. , Eraamiana. IV. Aus der Rehdi- 

gerana zu Brealau. 1680-38. Wien: Gerold's Sohn. 

1 M. 80 Pf. 
ISBOBiFTiONBS Clenodiales ez librls Judloialibns palati- 

natus Oraoouinnsis. OoUegit et ed. B. TTlanowskl. 

Krakau: Friedlein. 10 M. 
Ltjrthi, £. Bern's PoUtUc in der Reformatioa yon 

Genf nnd Waadt. Bern : Fiala. 2 fr. 
pBXira. S. De omamentis triumphalibns. Berlin: 

Calyary. 8M.60Pf. 
Pbbbt, L., et G. BlAUQEAS. La Vie intlme de Voltaire 

anx DtfUoes et k Femey (1754-78). Paris : na^iTnanTi 

L^yy. 7 fr. 60 o. 
Pdntbokabt, V. Die fondamentalen Reebtsyerfaftlt- 

niase d. romisoben Priyatreohte. Innabrudk : Wag- 
ner. 9 M, 60 Ff . 
QuxMBT, E. Lettres d'Exil. T. 8. Paris : Galmaim 

I/'vy. 8 fr. 80 c. 
SOHiBiaiB, K. Magister Johannes Nider ans dem Orden 

der Prediger-Brader. Bin Beitrag sur Kirohfin- 

gesohichte d. 15. Jabrh. Mains : Klrohheim. 7 K. 
SoHiEKAjrN. Th. Reyals Beslehungen on Riga u. Rnss- 

land in den J. 1488-1506. Reyal : Kluge. 2 M. 
BCHLrrTBB, H. Die Beziebungen Oesterreichs ssn 

Amerika. l. ThL Die Beei^gn. Oestenreicdis en 

den Vereinigten Staaten (1778-87). Innsbmok: 

Wagner. 4Bi.40Pf. 
SBSLiavBtG. DasdeuteeheHofmelsteramtimBp&teren 

ICittelalter. Innsbmok : Wagner. 8 M. 60 Pf . 
TOXASOHBX, W. Zur histoiisohea Topographie y. 

Persien. II. Die Wege doroh die perslsohe Waste. 

Wien : Gerold's Sohn. 2 84. 40 Pf . , 
WiaxBiTHAXirSBa* P* ^' Holda od. Beitrige mr Gto- 

Bohiohte der Moldau u. Bukowina. 2. Bd. Zemo- 

witz: Fa^tni. «Bi.65Pf. 

PaY|5|^^ SOIBNOE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Blobidi^«, ri ^^ ErElagmt&tten d. Haizee u. die 
<^^^QK?) ^1 d' A^ demaelben gelQbrten Bergbaues. 
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WATEBS'S "INHABITANTS OF MELBOURNE" 

(1695). 
Oarlton Club : May 11, 1835. 

In the AoADSmr of March 21 there appeared 
a letter from Mr. A. D. Morioe on *' The 
Aberdeen Poll-Book,*' pointing out that in 
yonr review of Mr. Waterg's List of the In- 
hahiiafiU of Melbourne (1696), it is wrongly 
" referred to as the first of such lists that has 
been printed," since the above poll-book gives 
a similar list of the same date for Aberdeen- 
shire. No one, however, appears to have 
noticed that lists of similar valae for an esti- 
mate of the poptdation were compiled in other 
years, both earlier and later, in the course of 
William's reign. One such list, dealing with 
the parish of Bhenstone, in an adjoining county, 
was printed so far beusk as 1794 by the Eev. H. 
Sanc&rs, in his History and Antiquities of Shen- 
stone (J. Nichols), which will be found in 
vol. ix. of that well-known work of reference, 
the Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica. It is 
there headed : 

*'A list of the IimABiTANTs of Sbenstone that 
paid Poll-tax in 1692, in the reign of King Wil- 
liam III. Each paid one shilling, even servants." 

At the close we read : 

''This list and assessment was signed April 4, 
1692, t^tbe King's Oommissioners—Henry Gough, 
John Whitwlck, Michael Brandreth, and Rowland 
Ryfeh, Esquires.'* 

We learn from this list that neither children 
nor servants were exempt from the tax in 
question. 

It was, it will be remembered, at the begin- 
ning of l^s year that this obnoxious tax was 
introduced. Bonnet's description of it is worth 

noting. He speaks of it in his Reports 

19-29 January, 1692) as 

**un Poll ou un impost par teste, qu'on levera 4 
fois dans un an, et par quartiers, en taisant payer 
1 livre ohaque fois k tons ceuz qui prennent la 
quality de Gentleman, qui est icy d*uuo 6tendae 
fort gln^rale ; 10 shillings k ceuz qui auront 300 
L valUant, et 1 shilling k tout le reete du peuple, 
ce qui sera un peu rigoureux, si ou Tctena a tons 
les enfauB de ceuz-cy. Qaoy que le produib de 
cette Borte d*impo8t soit fort incertaih et variable, 
k cause de la faveur des coUecteurs, et de la bonue 
ou mauvaise intention des contribuans, qui en sent 
criis BUT lent parole, on estime que celuy>ci cstant 
repef6 4 loiSj |>roduita un Millioa tons frais falts." 

It will be seen, therefore, that there must 
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hATe been compiled manv lists during the reiflpi 
of WiUiam of great ststistioal value. I think, 
however, that Mr. "Waters is, perhaps, too 
hard upon Macaulay in criticismg him for not 
having made use of these important materials. 
For, in the first place, Mr. Waters cannot tell 
us whether they are still available in the 
Public Record Office; and in the second, it 
should be remembered that even Qregory Emg, 
when preparing, in 1696, his elaborate estimate 
of the population, made no use of these lists 
that had been prei>ared only the vear before. 
This was, probably, for the excellent reason 
that in their actual form, as given by Mr. 
Waters, it would be necessary to^ count up, 
one by one, the entire population of the 
kingdom. 

I entirely agree, however, with Mr. Waters 
that an act (or, I would say, acts) which 
''excited so much discontent in the com- 
munity'* (a discontent characteristic enough 
of ^e descendants of those who so bitterly 
resented the Conqueror's survey) *' ought not to 
be ignored (as it is) in Macaulay*s history of 
the x)eriod. " But may not that brilliant though 
unsorupxdous partisan have purposely sup- 
pressed ^ese unpleasant reminaers of the 
price that had to he paid for the foreign policy 
of Dutch William and his Whigs P 

J. H. BoiTin). 
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MOUSTAOHBS DOWN TO THB KNEES. 
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Domirles : May 16, 1886. 
Can any of your readers explain this passage 
from Arnan's Discourses of Epictetus, bk. iv., 
chap, xi., 28 : /i^areuea $x^^ /^XP< '''^ yowdrttw ? 
Epictetus is inveighing against the unoleanness 
of some of the young Stoic philosophers of his 
time, and says, *'If a man comes to me be- 
grimed with muck, dirty, and vrith a moustache 
down to his knees, what can I say to him ? " 
The word /licra^ is explained by Hesychius: 
a/ M r^ Avtt x<*^'< fp^X^^' It is evidently the 
origin of our word motutache. But how could 
a man have a moustache reaching down to his 
knees ? Nothing is said upon wis subject by 
Upton, Schwei^aeuser, or any other com- 
mentator on Epictetus, nor is any allusion to it 
made in the Index OraecitoHs. It has struck 
me that the words rfiy yoydrtti^ are an error of 
the copvist, and that Arrian must have written 
r&y y€vlvy or r£y ytytMmy, the cheeks. Theo- 
critus, in his 14th Idyl, represents a Pytha- 
gorean philosof^er as lean, wiili a large mous- 
tache, squalid ringlets, pale, and unshod. 

Edwd. J. Ohinnoce. 



HABBOW SCHOOL. 
Heathlands, Boumemoath : May 19, 1886. 
Begarding Harrow School, Mr. Charles J. 
Bobinson writes in the Agadeicy of May 9 as 
follows : 

*' Looking through Prof. Mayor's List, we do not 
find the admiaaion of a single Haxiow boy into 
St. John's, Oambridge, from If 89 to 1665." 

This is, however, to be explained by the fact 
that a close connexion existed between Harrow 
and Caius, which commenced, strange to say, 
before John Lyon founded the present institu- 
tion in 1571. 

Not only (aocording to the Gains entries) did 
the Gerards of Flambards — ^lords of the manor 
at Harrow — utUise these two places of educa- 
tion before that period, but the stream of such 
scholars was constant during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The writer has seen 
this recorded in the Harrow School archives ; 
but a list just completed by Mr. Edwud Scott, 
of the MS. department, British Museum, for 
the Harrow School governors is the aouroe now 
referred to. 

Tbe main object of tliis letter is to justify I 



a former assertion of mine made to the 
Academy, and inserted there in a literary note, 
which a reader of Mr. Robinson's remarks 
might conclude to be inaccurate. I asserted, 
after satisfying myself that the archives bore 
me out in such statement, that a school existed 
on the hill before 1571, and as you gave 
prominence to the fact, I now feel bound to 
justify my veracity. Mr. Bobinson dates 

<< the history of Harrow as an educational institu- 
tion from 1571, taking no notice of the above- 
named early connexion with Gains GoUege, Gam- 
bridge." 

Neither— and this is most important— does he 
say that Queen Mary sent two orphans of 
position, children of the ranger of Hyde Park, 
to school at Harrow during her own reign, 
whidi closed in 1558. 

I have some diffidence in asking you to 
publish this, because the facts in question occur 
in a work of my own ; but the historical im- 
portance of the matters at issue must serve as 
my excuse. Pebcy M. Thosnton. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

MONDAT, May i6, 8 p.m. TiinnflaTi : AxmlverBaiy Meet- 
ing. 

TussDAT, May 86, 8 p.m. Boyal InsUtation : ** Diges- 
tion and Natrition," by Prof. Qamgee. 

Wbdnxbdat, May »7, 4 p.m. Hermetio. 

8 p.m. Literature : ** Some Traits in the Cha- 
racter of Lady Biaobeth." J^ Mr. J. Foster Pahner. 
8 p.m. Geological: "The Bo-oalled Diorite of 
Little EJnott, witii further remarks on the oocur- 
lonce of Piorites in Wales." by Prof. T. Qt. Bonney ; 
** Sketches of South African Geology— No. 8. A 
Sketch of the Gold-fields of the Transvaal," by Mr. 
W. H. Penning ; and " Some Biratics in the Bonlder- 
Olay of Ohealure, ftc.» and the Ck>nditlons of Climate 
they denote." by Dr. Charles Biokette. _ ^^^ ^ 

Thubsdat. May S8, 8 p.m. Royal Instlfiation : " Poi- 
sons," by Prof . C. Meymott Tidy. ^^^^ ,. ^ , 

8p.m. Telegraph Ensineers: "Ship- Lighting 
by Glow Lamps, embodying Hesults of Trial for 
£2oonomy in H.M.8. Colo9tu»^** by Mr. B. I. Farqu- 
harson ; and *' Electric Lighting at the Forth Bridge 
Works,** by Mr. T. N. Shodbred. ^ ,,„ . . 

Fbidat. May 99, 9 p.m. Royal Institution : " Mechani- 
cal Production of Cold, and Effects of Cold on 
Microphytes," by Mr. J. J. Coleman and Prof. J. G. 
McKendriok. 

Satxtboat, May SO, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : '* *^e 
Teaching uf the Twelve Apostles*— an Ancient 
Document > with Illustrations from the Talmud," 
by the Rev. Dr. C. Taylor. 



SCIENCE. 

A Short Eiistory of Qrseh Mdthemattes. By 
James Grow. (Cambridge : TJniyersity 
Press.) 

Whstheb it be considered a compliment or a 
reproach that this country ''is usually the 
last to enter into the general movement of 
the European mind," it is, at all events, the 
case that we are only now beginning in 
earnest to follow the example set us by 
Prance, G^ermany, and Italy, and to extend 
to the exact sciences the historical research 
in which, as a people, we are not deficient. 
As regards the history of Greek mathematics 
— ^for with respect to certain later develop- 
ments of the science we aie perhaps less in 
arrear — ^it is somewhat mournful to contrast 
the few results we have to show with the 
continental affluence of histories, historical 
monographs, editions, and translations of the 
texts of the Gh'eek mathematicians. Ur. 
Gow instances De Morgan's biographical 
articles in the cyclopaedias, and Dr. Allman's 
papers in Sermathena. The merits of the 
former aie well known, and the latter, if now 
and then a little fanciful, are exceedingly 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
Greek geometry. Lastly, and embracing a 
still wider scope, we have Mr. Gow's own 
work, which is evidently the production of a 



scholar, and the result of years of laborious 
research. 

Mr. Gk)w divides his history into three 
parts. The first treats of the decimal scale 
and Egyptian arithmetic, the second and 
third partis are concerned with Greek arith- 
metic and geometry. In the chapter on the 
decimal scale the author adduces the eyidence 
for thinking that three or four was once the 
limit of Aryan counting, and endeavours to 
trace a connexion, in &e Aryan languages, 
between the words which denote the succMd- 
ing natural numbers up to ten and the ges- 
tures used in counting with the fingers, oi the 
actual names of the fingers. The short 
chapter on Egyptian arithmetic is taken np 
with an account of Ahmes's book, which wu 
written some time before 1700 b.c. 

Greek arithmetic is discussed under the 
twofold division of Logistica and Arithmetical 
which correspond respectively to the art o( 
calculation and the theory of numbers. In 
the chapter on Logistica a succinct account is 
given of the finger-symbolism which was long 
used in Greece, Italy, and the East (this 
would have been clearer if diagrams had been 
added, as in Leslie's Philosophy of Arithmetic^ 
p. 101), as well as of the various forms of the 
ancient abacus. Every one, of course, knovs 
that the Greeks employed the letters of their 
alphabet along witii three Semitic letters— 
episema, koppa, sampi — as symbols for 
numbers; and it is a commonly received 
opinion that this use of the alphabet was, 
like the alphabet itself, derived £rom Semitic 
sources. Mr. Grow, however, gives reasons 
for believing that alphabetic numeration vas 
first employed in Alexandria in the third 
century b.c, and that the Jews received it 
from the Greeks; and he suggests "that 
the numerical alphabet was settled not 
casually and by loc^ custom, but deliberately 
and by some man of learning." Whatever 
view be taken of this suggestion, there vill 
probably be no one to question Mr. Gow^ 
remark that the alphabetic numerals were a 
fatal mistake, and that for every purpose 
except quick writing the Herodianic signs 
were preferable. The specimens of multipli- 
cation and division quoted from Eutodus and 
Theon show what an advantage it is in calcu- 
lation, even of the most elementary kind, to 
be in possession of a good numerical notation. 
The Greek theory of numbers, which begins 
with Pythagoras and his school, is further 
developed by Euclid, by Eratosthenes (the 
inventor of the sieve for discovering prime 
numbers), and by Hypsides (who added the 
fourteenth and fifteenth books to Euclid's 
Elements), attained no very lofty stage of 
advancement prior to the oommencement of 
our era. Though it was closely connected 
with geometry, horn whioh it borrowed manj 
of its technical terms, yet it would seem that 
the two branches did not progress uniformly 
together. What development arithmetic 
might have received at the hands of Archi- 
medes had the Greeks possessed a better 
notation has been a frequent subject of specu- 
lation to every reader of the Arenan'u*. 
With Diophantus, the last of the great Greek 
mathematicians, algebra may be said to begin, 
and, as far as the Greeks are concerned, to end. 
The largest part of Mr. Oow's histcny, and 
that which will probably be the most in- 
teresting to the general mathematical reader. 
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is juBtly devoted to geometry ; for it is in 
this department of mathematiCB that the 
acutenesa of the Greek mind is most oon- 
spicnously seen, and that the continuity of 
mathematical discovery can be more fully 
traced. It would exceed the limits of our 
Fpace to give even a mere synopsis of the 
contents of this part, and it is the less neces- 
rary Bince many who know nothing at all of 
Greek arithmetic are pretty well acquainted 
with Greek geometry. 

The principal objection that can be urged 
against the author's treatment of his subject 
has been met in the title-page. He calls his 
book a short historv, and he elsewhere says 
that the utility of it will no doubt vary as 
the brevity. Acting on this belief he has, it 
seems to me, been rather too concise in his 
accounts of some of the principal writers — ^for 
example, Arohimedes, Apollonius, and Pappus. 
He says in his preface '* wherever a subject is 
introduced, but inadequately treated, I have 
at least given references to sources of fuller 
information, if any such exist to my know- 
ledge.'' It is due to him to state that he has 
been as good as his word, and that his refer- 
ences are nearly always ample, precise, and to 
the point. 

Pappus has been named as one of the 
writers who have been summarised rather 
concisely. It may be mentioned, for the sake 
of English readers, that a good account of his 
Mathmatieal Colleetian will be found in 
Tml's Life and Writings of Robert Sinuon. 
The printer surely must be responsible for the 
omission of Pappus's name from the index. 

The interesting character of the notes is 

quite a feature of the book, which is in this 

respect distinguished from all the histories of 

mathematics, with perhaps the exception of 

Chasles's Ap^rgu HUtorique. The notes of the 

Apergu^ however, are too long, and form a 

second text. To one of Mr. Gow's notes 

(p. 211) special attention should be drawn. 

The meaning of the phrase 6 roiros dvoXvo/ici^os 

(store-house, treasury, collection of analysis), 

the title given to a series of geometrical 

treatises, is here, as far as I know, elucidated 

for the first time. All the historians and 

commentators on Pappus from Commandine 

downwards have rendered it, when they have 

given a rendering, by heuB resolutus, le lieu 

riioluy or der aufgeldste Ort, 

Before terminating this notice of what 
must be to all students of mathematics a most 
welcome and instructive volume, two or three 
trifling matters may be adverted to. In the 
lettering of his diagrams Mr. Gow has not 
cared to preserve uniformity, employing some- 
times Ghreek letters, small and capital, some- 
times Roman letters. l^othing probably 
would be lost, and something would be gained, 
il Roman letters were used throughout. Mr. 
Gow says (p. 222) that Maroellus raised to 
Archimedes a tomb bearing the figure of a 
sphere inscribed in a cylinder, and that 
Cicero bad the honour of restoring this during 
his quaestorsbip in Sicily. This is rather 
more than Cicero himself claims credit 
for, unless restoring means restoring to light. 
The statement (p. 255) that Euclid vi. 27 is 
the first known proposition in which a 
maximum is found is hardly accurate. A 
"^'■'^^^Tn is found in Euclid iii. 15, and both 
a mA^iwi^wt and a minimum in Euclid iii. 7, 8. 

J. 8. Mackat. J 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

LATIN L FOR D. 

Oxf oM : April S8, 1886. 

The letter d was variously maltreated by the 
Italiim tribes. The Oscans and Sabellians, the 
Latins, and the Bomans till after the beginning 
of the literary period, preserved the original 
letter (Samnite Akudunnia, Sabine IHffentia^ 
Sabellian Ladinum and Noveeede, Oscan Sidiki- 
nud ; Praenestine medidiee ; Livins Andronicus 
dacrtmas); while (1) the IJmbrians wrote it 
when initial as <, when medial or final as r 
(also written <i or "S) ; which in later IJmbrian, 
the dialect of the two last of the Eugubine 
Tables, become respectively d and ra. In the 
inscriptions of Ameria and Tuder this r is used 
also as initial; which seems to disprove 
Schleicher's theory that it was pronounced 
like French rg in hergert while Briars idea that 
it resembled our soft th fails to account for the 
substitute rs* 

(2) In some words, as ar^ and Urtu^ the 
Eugubine Tables give now' r now r ; and it 
was perhaps through Umbrian influence that 
the Romans wrote r for (2 in or till 
Cato's time (and always in the legal terms 
arbiter arceseOf and, I would add, the agri- 
cultural term ar-ista awn, "on ttie ear" of 
oom, c/. Gothic cute, branch) and in mendies 
(derived, I would suggest, not directly from 
mediue, but — ^like guotidie ^m qttottts — ^from a 
simpler form *medu$ or menu, '* simple, essen- 
tial, centinl"). Festus adds apor for apud; 

feres and Stricinum belong to the late Latin, 
would add (1) hara (** containing") and heres 
(" seizing " the estate) from the root of x"*'^* 
and pre-hendo ; (2) mas (•mar-s) from madeo (see 
Skeat under ox), and so 7naacfi/tM=*mad-culus ; 
with muria from a by-form of the root, c/. /i^of ; 
(3) mereo from modus, and so nUis (*mor-s, ef, 
Umbrian mere justice); (4) querquedtUa from 
cercerisy whatever this may mean; (d) rdrus 
" thin " from rddo ; (6) seria " jar " from sedeo 
(Persius's "sessilis obba"); and so perhaps 
serenus, "settled," of the weather; (7) sirius 
from sedtUus; (8) turio "sprout," Eng. atud, 
from a by- form of the root of Eng. stand Tr here 
representing original dh, as in merldies); (9) 
vireo akin to vttrMmwoad (*vid-rum, see below), 
green and blue being confused as in Welsh glos. 
So, to avoid double Z (as in Gfreek \tlptor for 
*AeiAior, Persian IcUa), Larinum and glarea 
{x^rfios) ; and, I would add, pldro from jplodo 
"beat^* the breast (c/. expldro "beat out"), 
akin to Lithuanian spriaudziu " press in." 

(3) The Romans, m)m about 240 B.C., in some 
sixty words reduced d Ui I; both in foreign 

!)roper names — Qreek Ulixes, Samnite Aquilonia 
the modem L'Aoedogna keeps the original 
letter), Sabine *Ligentia fas deduced from the 
modem form Licenza), Sabellian Novensides, 
and occasionally Oscan /Sf7ictfu>^and xn native 
words. Final d never became 2, nor, of course, 
the d in quadra and its compounds.^ 

The Latin grammarians give by-forms with 
d of lacrima lauiia lingua (Stokes, Academy, 
No. 610, p. 32), and recofl;nise the connexion in 
<deo (odor) and solium (sedeo) ; Festus adds 
cassiiaan, delicare impdimenta rduvium, in which 
the literary language retained the d. Li Cato 
medipontus, a rope, is also read mdipontus : can 

1 In other words the combination dr is curiously 
avoided. Old Latin has Alizentrom^AlexandimD,, 
CaMn^M-^Oasandra ; citrus is older than osdrut; 
and, I would add, atrox, nutrix, vitrum, for *adrox 
(Anglo-Saxon atol horrible, qf. Lat. odium), *nudrix 
(Ctothic niutan, enjoy), *vidrum (for *vi8drum, 
Gothic vitdil woad, Eng. wood), with dter, iterum, 
taeter, ut$r, uterus from the stems *adro- (Lithua- 
nian j'Udas black), *idro- (Anglo-Saxon ed back, 
Eng. eddy), *taedro- (tuedst), uiSro- (Lithuanian 
*ida skin) ^dro- (ffdrrcpos for *08-Tc^f , Sanskrit ud 
out, "^^ 0ut)- So rutilus must be for *rud-lu8 



it mean " made at Metapontum " (like Vergil's 
"Amerina retdnacula "), M^r«ar6rriow ("in the 
midst of the sea," i*e., at the central point of 
the Tarentine Ghilf) being then a "folk's- 
e^mology" of a native name ^Medipontum? 
M!odem etymologists have added consilium, 
consul, consulo (sedeo), larix, laurus {ipvs, see 
Stokes as above), larva {UpKotMu), levir («a^p), 
lignum lix (Sanskrit dah, "bum"), mtUier 
(fivCiim),silua(i^=*ViFv)9 solum {Ms); and, with 
I from dh, pol'lingo (tfiyyiirw), from zd rndlus 
(Bug. mast), miles (fiia$6s). Doubtful instances 
are halioliu (badius ? or 0aXi6s), columha (San- 
skrit kadambas, " goose " ? or KoKv/ifidm, cf, 
Enff. dove from dive), sdlor fsedo P or salvus), 
prdtes (Gbthic frasts, " child "r or c/. sub-oles) ; 
while Dius FidiUs of course means " god of 
faith" (not " son of Zeus"), lapsUis, " slippery," 
can ha^e nothing to do witii Plautus's dapsllis 
(Ba^tk-fis), litterae is not from 9i^4pat, but (as I 
have suggested) akin to lis and littus "cutting," 
iUigo is not directiy £rom tldus, but (I would sug- 
gest) from a form ^uvilis (like fuUgo from *fuvihsy 
fu-mus). I would add JUix (findo), fUum 
(er^l9ri)^ lanieta (SayccoT^r, " money-lender," as a 
slang term applied by gladiators to their 
trainer), lanius (Welsh danas, " deer," Lat, 
dam-ma, cf, Eng. butcher from buck), Idridum 
(9fifA6s=*9Mr-fi6s), lUma, "thorn," and lustrum 
"forest" (dumus=*dus-mus), mUuus (Eng. 
smite), mdles (modus, "measure, extent,^' see 
mereo above), palear (pendeo), pdlor (Sanskrit 
pad> " go**), polio, " rub '*(ffired^» beat), prae^ittw 
(Anglo-Saxon platan, " strike" = *spl&tan), 
sileo (sedeo, " settie down," and so sili^cemium, 
" feast at which they sat "), soleo(Ms, " go one's 
"^^^y*" ^/* sodalis), squdlor (Sanskrit chad, 
" oover "), volo fly fyado) : also, with I from dh, 
de^leo {=*di'devo, Gothic divan, " die " ; and so 
7e^7n=*devitttm, Gothic dauthus, " death ''^, 
ligo mattock (Anglo-Saxon didan, " dig "), 
Mium darnel (" stupefying," akin to Eng. dote, 
as Eng. darnel to daze), ludo {raoSdCof mock=: 
*0ovd-^C«)> p^l<^ (<riri0iy}, vaZeo (" have backers," 
vades) ; and from zd, helua and feles (bestia, 
which must belong to a diJBferent dialect). 

The oonyerse diange, from r or I to d, ia 
always due to popular etymology : €adtu:eus== 
Kop^Ktioy (quasi cadiicus, a stick of "fallen" 
wood), aid&^s = AXtupap (quasi adipiscor, 
« making" nesh), ador = lk\wpow (quasi edo 
" eatable ") medica, gtuneek'heii=/i€\4teypis (quasi 
" Median "). Of course auris-audio is no in- 
stance, the latter being for *aus-dio, " give 
ear"; and meditor is connected with medeor, 
not with /AcXcTcU. The forms cadamitas, Capi- 
todiumf vodeba{m) belong to late or vulgar 
Latin, 

For most of the following parallels to these 
changes I am indebted to friends : 

1. D becomes r in Eng. Earwaker from Ead- 
waoor, errish (aftermath) from eddish, 'porridge 
from poddish; Welsh Jorwerth from Eng. 
Eadweard (?); Armenian Mar, "Mode." In 
dramatic Prakrit d often becomes r, Oaikwar is 
for Gaikwad, Dravidian d sounds to us like r, 
Sanskrit d is also pronounced r {cf, fi^ipvxxos from 
vaiduryas). In vulgar As^rien idin, "he 
gave," is written irin. May Lat. patag^um and 
paragau-da, "fringe," point to a Persian form 
^padaga? 

2. jD becomes I in Eng. Merlin (Welsh 
Merddin), Welsh CynddyUin (Anglo-Saxon 
Oondidan), French Gtlles (AegiaLus), Spanish 
Madrileno (^Madrideno), Italian polizza, " bill " 
and Enff. policy of insurance (&ir^<i|(f), Portu- 
guese Malagasy ^Arabian Madagascar) ; Arabian 
halaksh, "ruby" (Persian badakhshi) ; Hebrew 
Zebulon (zebed, "give," G^. xxxii. 2). The 
change, according to Darmesteter, is normal in 
Afghan, and occasionally found in Persian. 
Sanskrit d and I often int^hange. 

3. Conversely r becomes d in Eng. kedlock 

guirlock) and paddock (Anglo-Saxon pearroo). 
Italian bradOf " bull " (Lat barbarum, from a 
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shorter form *barbiiin coma bra^o and Bng. 
brave), rado, "rare" (Lat. ranun), chiedere, 
" ask*' (quaerere), fedire, ** staike " (ferire), t^e 
change is due to dissimilation. L becomes d in 
Lithuanian sidabroB (German silber), Aethiopic 
aspaddtcs {inrdKaBos, itself apparently Egyptian). 
In the Melanesian and Malayo-Polyneeian lan- 
guages r and I become d apparently through 
intermediate forms dr and dl^ 

E. B. Whabton. 



THE OLD-raiSH OLOSSES ON THE ST. GALL 

PBISCLAK. 

LeipElg : 97 April, ^885. 

Thanks to Prof. Erehl, the head of the 
University Library, I have been enabled to 
examine, during a fortnight, the Old-Iiish 
flosses on the nmlii- century codex of Priscian 
belonging to the Chapter of St. OtalL Many of 
these glosses were printed by Zeuss in the 
Grammatica Cdtica: more were published by 
Count Nigra in his Ediquie Ctltiche, 1872 ; but 
the first complete, or nearly c(Mnplete, edition 
has been given by Prof. Ascoli, of Milan, in the 
Archivio OloUologico Italianot vol. vi. I found, 
as I expected, ^t Ascoli had done his woik 
with remarkable learning and accuracy. But, 
favoured as I was by exceptionally clear weather, 
I discovered a few glosses which he over- 
looked, and I succeeded in deciphering several 
words whidi he read either wrongly or incom- 
pletely. The omitted glosses are as follows : 

na> 1* 23, digam 1. e^ten (gl. aspirationis). 

30a, L 14, circufiJUx (gl. qualis). 

49a, 1. 3, dtnu (gl. agna). 

.59b, 1. 16, bliadnide (gl. anniculus). 

62a, 1. 35, na herbind immwniMeha (gL timidi . . . 
damae). 

105a, 1. 24, 0ro8» (gl. pnppis). 

147a, 1. 5 from bottom, absque diuisione s. fudb 
(gl. Bimplici in eo uoce utuntur). 

187b, 1. 31, acht aiebant (gl. Stoici enim quomodo 
aiticulum et pronomen unam partem orationis 
accipiebant). 

193a, 1. 14 from bottom, adaas (gl. quamuis). 

211b, 1. 8 from bottom, ol (gl. quod: ''et quod 
in amplioribns solet did"}. 

218b. 1. 8 from bottom, as quo (gl. quo). 

Of these, three had b^en published by Zeuss. 

Of the corrigenda tiiie following are the most 
important: 



BDITION. 

la, 4) r:::::he990 
lb, 1, ciinsamiar 
4b, 1, ait 
6a, 12, andmtar 
9a; 22, raigoil 

n:::t 
28a, 18, l::j>9 
29a, 3. aab*ar 
33a, 22,/rtai trebdacha 
46b, 12, e8c::::t 
59a, 10, sairreth 
67a, 7, bennmuir 
67b, U, b0ura 
70a, 16, dad chol& 
90b, 8, o:ha 
92b, 6, inasdirfesin 

7, 3::ibar 
195a, marg., diarreis 
197a, 1, anme diUa 

12, manud ehinn 
204b,/oroirf;; 



CODEX. 

ro(<)^AMtar «om. 

dramtar. 
riagoil. 
ucut. 

la JPxUden, 
asmberar. 
fri aitrebdacha. 
e8ctt(n)g. 
Bainreth, 
bmn mmr. 
heuru. 

Jiad eholum, 
oetaa. 

iunaadirae tin, 
fdbar. 
diameis. 
anme dilis. 
inantdehinni. 
foroida r{o)M, 



I shall publish a complete list of the corri- 
genda in the Berichte of the Boyal Saxon 
Society of Sciences. Whitley Stokes. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

The fifty-fith Annual Meeting of the British 
Association ivill commence at Ab^deen on 
Wednesday, September 9, when the president. 
Sir Lynn Playfair, will deliver his address. 
2>isoourses by Prof, W* Oiylls Adai;as» on *' The 
Eleotrio Light and Atmospheric Absorption,*' 



and by Mr. John Murray, director of the 
Challenger expedition, on " Great Ocean 
Basins," are announced to be given during the 
week of the meeting. 

M. FoTJQTJE has recently read before the 
French Academy of Sciences an important 
paper on tbe earthquake which occurred in 
Spain last December. He shows that the 
epicentre — that is to say, the portion of the 
surface vertically above the centre of disturb- 
ance—was situated between Chorro and Zafar- 
raya, in the Sierra Tejeda. In seeking to 
determine the depth of the seismic focus, or 
subterranean centre from which the earthquake 
shocks were propagated, M. Fouqu4 rejects the 
famous method of ])(allet, which was applied 
to the Calabrian earthquake of 1857, and also 
that of Seebach, s^plied by Yon Lasaulx to the 
disturbance at Herzogenrath in 1873. In place 
of ti^ese he suggests a new method of extreme 
simplicity, and requiring for its execution no 
other instrument than a seconds' watch, by 
which the interval is observed between the 
subterranean sound and the shock which follows 
it. In explaining the origin of the Andalusian 
earthquake, M. Fouque inclines towards the 
old volcanic hypothesis, and rejects the suppo- 
sition that it was connected with any shrinkage 
consequent on secular cooling of the earth's 
crust. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

All scholars wOl be glad to heao: 'that Prof. 
Munro's Lucretius is at length to be reprinted. 
Some additional notes were found among his 
papers, and these are now beinff incorporated 
into the work by Mr. J. Duff, FeUow of Tiimty 
College, who will superintend the printing of 
the new edition, it will be published, as 
before, by Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co. 

An important publication is announced from 
Germany under the title : Handbuch der Klas- 
Bischen Altertums^wUsenschaft in encydopddiacher 
Darstellung^ to be issued in volumes, each deal- 
ing with a special department of classical study. 
Among the contributors are Profs. Autenrieth, 
Brugmann, Busolt, Christ, Hiibner, Jordan, 
Schanz, and Urlichs, and the whole will appear 
under the general editorship of Prof. Iwan 
Miiller, of Erlangen. Subscriptions are received 
by Mr. D. ^utt, from whom a full prospectus 
may be obtained. 

A NEW philological review, entitled Racy 
Filologiczne (philological essays), has made its 
appearance at Warsaw imder the editorship of 
Baudoin de Courtenay and others. The articles 
treat of philology in general, and that of the 
Slavonic languages in particular. In a notice 
of the '' Slavic and Latin " of Dr. Carl Abel, 
published in this country, Dr. Hanusz shows 
into what serious mistakes his slender acquaint- 
ance with the Malorussian language has led the 
author. 

Dr. Wilhelm Mxyeb has recently found in 
Cod. Lat. 14846 of the Boyal Library at Munich 
a number of Celtio words, some Breton, others 
Irish, which Prof. Thumeysen, of Jena, has 
edited. They are glosses on a collection of 
sorUlegiaj copied, apparently, in the eleventh 
century. Some of the Breton words — w hulch 
(he is harelipped), g[a]lanaeoc (gl. vir sangui- 
nosus), barb-mdin (yeUow-bearded), are copied 
rightly. Others are corrupt— c.^r., tuhenuhdj 
which Thumeysen reads \a\tu hen uhd **von 
Seite eines hohen Ahnen," but which rather 
seems to stand for lechcfn uhd (in a high place 
ZecA), and to gloss the words '* locus alt[us] . . . 
in quo." Manv of the Irish words are also 
corrupt. But the following are dear enough : 
glaeliad (better -liaih) ; tene-folt (gl. rufus), 
lit. ** fire-hair"; duhtonn (gl. discolor), better 
dubthonn, ^* dark-skinned"; htUcuh (gl. sepul- 



crum), leg. hulath; dorochoir t/wcZi.leg. dm- 
chair in fiacail (the tooth fell out) ; fdi ting tir 
fair (thick, long hair upon him); findiuidt, 
leg. findbuide (yellow-haired); prmath imia 
cdle (leg. cSllCf the proving of the sense). 

The second fasciculus of vol. iL o! Thilo and 
Hagen's edition of Servius's Commentary on 
Vergil has recently appeared. Itcontamstie 
part relating to books ix. to xii. of the Aendi 
At X. 497, where for the corrupt " multu 
aduotus contumeliis" Thilo proposes " multis 
adroBus," or "uiolatus," or "adfectus c," a 
reviewer (A.B.) in the Literariechea CentralU 
for May 16 ingeniously suggests ^^miiltis 
admotis contumeuis." 

Pbof. WASSEBOHLSBEir is about to iasae a 
new edition of his Irische Kanonensanrnlvn^. 
The corrupt note at the end of the collection of 
these canons in the Codex SangenoiDEDsis 
Paris lat. 12021 (which Kunst attributed to the 
eightii century, but Maassen to the tenth or 
eleventh) — ^HucvsqiM nuben ^ cv. cuimimae. & 
du rinis—has recently been explained as Hucui- 
que Buhen et CH'Cummnae et du rZ)at]nn(i, th&tis, 
** so far (wrote) Beuben and Cuchummne, and of 
Dairinis (were theyj." Here C%-c^i*mwn« is, or 
is identical with, tne name of a naughty Irish 
saint, whose flirtations are mentioned in tbe 
Liber HymnorunifeA. Todd, pp. 139, 143,* and the 
Four Maatere^ ed. 0'Donovan,t A.D. 742, snd 
who composed a Latin hymn to tbe Virgin 
Mary. And Dairinia ^ oak-island ") is the 
name of a monastery at a place near YougH 
now called MolanTia, after the patron's name 
Moelan/aidh. 

Pbof. Bbugmanit, the leader of iiie to- 
called Junggrammatiker, has just published a 
reply to Curtius's criticisms on the new phi- 
lology (Academy, March 7, 1885, p. 173), wd 
is engaged on a compendium of Indo-Euiopeu 
linguistics, which is to take the {dace of 
Schleicher's well-known work. 

In view, we presume, of the Italian coloiiia* 
tion schemes on the African shore of the Bed 
Sea, Prof. Ouidi is giving in the UniversLty <^ 
Borne three weekly lectures on Amharic. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
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SociSTT OF Antiquabibs. — {Thuradag, Maff t-t 

Da. Evans, President, in the Chair.— Admin! 
Spratt exhibited a photograph of a torso of thd 
youthful Dionysos, which has certain charact<^^ 
istics of the school of Praxiteles, and is probal 
a copy of one of his works. The god is cIoth< 
with a fawn skin, and holds a bunch of grapes 
his hand before his chest, 'this work of tft ^ 
found built into a wall at a village on the Keand^ri 
Admiral Spratt also read a continuation of uj 
paper of last year on the Dorian gulf and «j 
promontory of Cnidus.— Dr. Freshfield e^**'^ 
a Greek baptismal badge of copper. On one ai^ 
was represented Christ on a throne, an angel s 
one side, an eagle on the other, with the son m 
moon above, and below an animal trampling <M 
a human body ; on the other aide was a flguie ol 
horseback piercmg a dragon, and an angel, i^ 
a gold baptismal token, of modem work, irhid 
was sent over with coins to be sold during the Us 
Russo-Turkiflh war. It was ornamented ^ 
representations of tiie Star of Bethlehem, the W 
Kings and the Shepherds, and Ohxist in the Man^^ 
and on the other side the Baptism of Christ-— C«iii^ 
Cook exhibited a photograph of an oak bench m 
from the church at Oomelly, which is a hamlet J 
Probus, Cornwall. There is carved on it an an^ 
clothed in alb and amioe, standing on doooi 
The work is of the sixteenth century. 

Philological Socibty. — (Anniv&raary MtttinSt 
Friday, May 15,) 
Thb Rev. Prof. Skeat, President, in the C&aD 
— ^The meeting unanimoosly voted a ooogr* 



• Here for "women" 



read " nuns " 



t Here for '^liags " read ** nuns.' 



lCa.2^( 1^89.^170. «81.] 



THE AiQABEM?. 



an 



■a^f^ 



tulfltoiy ^dress (drawn up bj Dr. Glair J. 

Grece) to the Bodefy's honovaxy member, Dr. S. 

Matmer, of BeiSlxi, in anticipation of his attaioiiitf 

theage tii oigkty yeajn <m Sfiay 85. It also voted 

thanks to Univexrity Ckdlege for the gratoitoiiB 

QBe of the college rooms for the lOGietgr'smeetinge. 

—The preaideat read freah notes on the eitymology 

of the following words : barge, bat» battlement, 

beef-eater, bewraj, blue, bressomer, bull (a jest), 

catgut, charter, cypress (lawn), dolmen, gailow- 

glaa, glaudere, hurdygurdy, jereed, Jew's-liarp, 

junk, kilderkin, limehound, loom, menial, occamy, 

oraithology, rivulet, soy, tassel, tattoo, yankee; 

also on the etymologies of some English words of 

PernTian and Brazilian origin : Bradlian — jaffuar, 

ipecacnanha, tapioca, tapir, toucan; PeruvSm— 

condor, alpaca, guanaco, guano, jerkt beef, llama, 

oca, pampas, puma.«— Thanks were returned to the 

president for his services, and the cottnoiL for next 

aesaion was elected. 

Eo\AL Asiatic Sogibtt. — (Anmv&rsari/, Monday ^ 

Ma^lS.) 

Sir W. Mtnn in the Chair.— 41ie following were 
elected officers for the current year. — ^PreSdent : 
Col. Yule. Director: Sir H. C. Jaawlinson. Vice- 
Presidents: Sir Banow Ellia, Jamea !Fergns8on, 
Arthur Grote, and Sir W. Muir. Council : .Oedl 
BendaU, E. h. Brandreth, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, 
P. V. Dickins, J. F. Fleet, James Gibbs, Gen. Sir 
P. Goldsmid, Gen. Keatinge, H. Morris, Gen. Sir 
Arthur Phayre, Sir W. Rose Eobinson, T. H. 
Thornton, Sir T. Wade, M. J. Walhouse, and 
C. E. Wilson- Treasurer: E. Thomas. Secre- 
taries: W. 8. W. Vaux and H. F. W. Holt. 
Hon. Seciretary : Robert N. Oust. 



FINE ART. 

THE GROaVENOR GALLERY. 

n. 
'^SL picture called " Love and life " (30) shows 
tiiat in imaginative design as well as in por- 
trait Mr. Watts still weU holds his own. Al- 
though the face of Love is not quite satisfactory, 
and one cquld be content with a less marked 
cavity beneath, the breast of Life, the concep- 
tion of the group is a noble one. The timid 
6at trusting steps of the girlish figure, the 
^Tuning confidence of the winged youth, ex- 
press cleady the idea of the painter ; and the 
pictare, though scarcely to be reckoned among 
the artist's greatest achievements, rises high 
above most modem treatments of the nude 
no less hy the largeness and simplicity of its 
design than the true elevation of its thought. He 
alone almost among modem English artists is 
able to touch, if somewhat timidly, those higher 
chorda of line and colour which can move the 
spirit through the sense of vision. By its 
perfect eaae and freshness, the figure of <* Miss 
Kachel Gkimey *' (62) is scarcehr less distin- 
guished from ordinary work ; and if less charm 
of colour and simplicity of arrangement mark 
the bust portrait of " Mrs. F. Myers " (140), it 
has also qualities both of feeling and workman- 
ship whioh show the hand of a true painter. 
Less rich and large, but refined and captivating, 
is the work of Mr. W. B. Richmond, capable at 
times of reaching much sweetness of colour and 
ielicacy of texture, as ia the portrait of " Miss 
Lettice Wormald" (160), with all her youthful 
flory of fair akin and sheeny hair, but some- 
tmes falling into paintiness and hardness in 
vt>rks which we shall leave the reader to 
liscover for hirnself. Of these even there is 
carcely one -which is not distinguished by its 
tyle and its sympathetic rendering of cha- 
Eicter. The portrait of ** Lady Loyd Lindsay" 
174; is admirable in its sweet dienity, and the 
rionymous portrait (110) is fufl of Hfe and 
•*lightful individually. It has pleased« Mr. 
(crkomer to paint Mr. 0. Yilliers Stanford, or 
Ir. O. Villiars Stanford to be |)ainted by Mr. 
Lerkomer, in an attitude and with an ezpres- 
ion more nnaffiBOted tbanagreeaMe, Thesame 



distinction may be applied to the colour of this 
portrait, which is nevertheless a confident, for- 
cible work. Mr. Herjcomer also sen^ a large 
landscape, called *** The First Warmth of 
Spring" (105), conspicuous for the absence 
of any kind of warmth, but yet a striking 
scene, showing us, not without power, the 
shady side of a hfll, covered with masses of 
OTey rook, and the light of a cold spring sky. 
Though Mr. iHerkomer does not always give 
the same degree of pleasure, his work is never 
wanting in the interest attaching to a lively 
intellect and ^ dexterous hand. He is more 
unequal and less thorough than Mr. HoU, but 
he is never so dull. Mr, Soil's portraits of 
Mr. W. T. Palmer (28) and the late Lord 
Overstone (35) are wrought with care and skill, 
but they are depressing. 

Among artists there will always be a certain 
number who fail to see the true field for the 
exercise of their powers. Miss Dorothy Ten- 
nant ia happy in this, that she keeps within her 
natural limits. Able to give pleasure both by 
choice little poetic visions and by careful studies 
of current life, she can be an '*old master" or a 
modem master on a small scale, and present 
the glimmer of a nymph in the glade, or the 
glow of a child on a blanket. There are 
charming specimens of her art of both classes 
here. The " Cupid Disarmed " (25) and " Truth 
at the Well" (30) of the one and "Dawn" 
(167) of the other. Mr. J. M. Stmdwiok also 
succeeds in his aim, and the straiu of sweet 
melancholy in his figure labelled '* The Tuneful 
String|s wake Memories " (75) is well in keeping 
with its sober harmony of ivory and bronze. 
Mr. Spencer Stanhope also seems more success- 
ful than usual in realising his vision. His 
** Birth of Venus " (130) is but a feeble rendering 
of its subject ; but it is consistently pretty ana 
rosy throughout. A nobler work is Mr. E. J. 
Poynter's version in small of the *' Diadumen^ " 
(139) at Budini^n House. To be accepted 
only as essays m movement and in decorative 
effect, Mr. Albert Moore's pastels *< Boses " (82) 
and "Crocuses" (114) have much charm, and 
Sir Frederick Leighton's " Study " (80) of the 
back of a girl's head in a hat is refined and 
masterly. Several other artists, such as Mr. 
H. Schmalz, Mrs. Alma Tadema, Mr. Menpes, 
and f.Mr. J. M. Booke, show no signs of niis- 
direction; but the same cannot unfortunately 
be said of Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. P. B. Morris, 
and several others, who with different themes 
have proved themselves capable of giving much 
pleasure. Before definitely leaving "figure" 
for "landscape," a few more works deserve to 
be noted. Mr. Van Haanen's "Death of 
Juliet" (94), which does not seem to be a recent 
effort, is a terribly reahstic version of its subject. 
Few artists have dared to bring us so com- 
pletely into the presence of death. The parted 
lips, the ashen face with its dark shadows 
heightened by the masses of coal-black hair, 
are unflinchingly realised. The type of face is 
strange and b^utiful, and thoroughly dead 
and impassive though it be — a mere socket of 
life — ^it recalls the youth and passion that once 
burnt within it. We wish that Mr. Jolm Beid 
would moderate the smudginess of his 
execution; but his "Mermaid" (13) and 
"Seed Time, Cornwall," are full of fine 
and rare qualities. To Mr. W. H. Bartlett 
and the true glitter of his sea in " The First 
Sprats of the Season" (91) allusion has already 
been made, but something must be said of the 
fine studies of natural attitude and expression 
which distinguish his "Practising for the Swim- 
ming Match^* (189). It reminds us of Frederick 
Walker's famous picture of bathers, cuid though 
not so poetical, it is very welcome for its 
^gour and ^^ freshness. Mr. G. Clausen is 
another artist of much power and sincerity, 
fiis ««^fa of Winter's Day" (18!^), with its 
rad4y,«#^ old woodman and his son trudgtog 



home laden with firewood, is more perhaps 
to be respected than admired; and one is 
inclined a little to resent i^e artistic artifice 
by which the Hg^t shining through the white 
stubble of the old man's face is made of so 
much value to the picture ; but it is a serious 
and manly work, &ee from any affectation, 
except, perhaps, that of ugliness. 

Of the landscapes and seascapes bv English 
artists, none is more important and masterly 
than Mr. Henry Moore's moonlit sea, " Queen 
of the ISTight, arise unveil ! " (120) in which the 
water seems to move and the light to creep over 
its surface. The sense of stiSl solemnity which 
such a s6ene awakes is also given with great 
truth. Not so impressive, but admirable for the 
drawing of its turning wave, and subtle as 
usual with the artist in its peariy colour is 
Signor Costa's " Sea Shore " (40). The touch 
by which the foam is rendered is a little mono- 
tonous, but nothing else mars the charm of the 
picture. Mr. Bugene Benson has dared too 
greatly in his vivid attempt to render " Cumuli 
Clouds and Venetian Lagoon" (156). The 
clouds look like stacks of curds, solid and in- 
capable of motion, and the splashes of paint 
which are meant to indicate the unreflecting 
sides of waves in the foreground seem to have 
been placed at random. He is less ambitious 
and more successful in a smaller work, " Castle 
of the Queen of Cyprus " (124). Mr. B. Napier 
Hemy, who has so often delighted us with 
his bold green English seas and animated ship- 
ping has, in going to Venice, changed neither 
his spirit nor his sky. His ",Ch^ Venice " 
might he in England but for its buildings and 
craft, and is certainly not marked by either 
X)oetry or refinement. Italy, like other coun- 
tries, is best painted by a native. Signor Signo- 
rini's " Environs of Siena " (77), though scarcely 
a picture to attract the eye, is painted with 
great skill and is authoritative as a likeness. !&. 
Arthur Lemon has dwelt so long in Italy and 
studied its features so carefully that his "In 
Tuscany" (96) may be trusted for its truth 
as well as admired for its beauty. He has 
caught the white glow of the poplar bark, 
the gold of its faded leaf, the cool grey of the 
olive, and knows by heart the slouching gait of 
the white oxen. His English landscape, " On 
the Cliff" (90), is overstocked. Though the 
beasts are well drawn and painted, the com- 
position would be greatly improved and the 
landscape relieved by the removal of the fore- 
most one. Charming in feeling and colour are 
two little scenes on Scotch rivers by Mr. Boughton; 
and Mr. Leslie Thomson, Mr. W.M. Loudan,Mr. 
Jay, Mr. Mark Fisher, Mr. Corbett,Mr. A. Par- 
sons (with a delightful figure), Mir. E. Parton 
(with a figure also, and a pleasant one), and 
Mr. J, W. North deserve to be recorded as 
contributors to the pleasure of this Exhibition. 
Though the works of sculpture are few fine 
small, several are of true inspiration and and 
quality; notably Mr. THiomycroft's "Bronze 
Head ^' (496^, full of style and force ; Mr. B. 
Boscoe Mullins's "Conquerors" (408), a very 
original and beautiful group of boys fighting 
witih walnut shells ; Mr. Amendola's lively ana 
graceful "Statuette" (407), and last but not 
least Mr. Onslow Ford's bust of a boy (400), 
which for its natural grace and fine modelling 
reminds one of the best work of the Benais- 
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EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

Mb. B. S. Poole, Hon. Sec. of the Egypt 
Exjploration Fund, communicates to us tne 
following letter which he has received from 
the eminent German Egyptologist, Dr. Ebers : 

" LelvElg : April 18, 1886. 

"Dbae Mb. Poolb,— 
'* Ton a^ me my opinioa of the results of 
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M. KaTille's ezoayations, and whether I am 
inclined to regard Tell-el-Maskhutah asthe site 
of the Pitiiom of Exodus. At the same time, 
yon have kindly enclosed a copy of the Atlie^ 
naeum, No. 2994, in which some anonymous 
criHcuB negatiims, with great zeal and little 
siidoess, endeavours to discredit the disco yeries 
of our Genevese colleague. Now I have, atten- 
tively and impartially, studied the inscriptions 
excavated by M. Naville, and fully discussed 
them in the ' Wissenschaf tliche Beilage' to 
the Munich Tformerly Augsburg) Allgemeine 
Zeitung, after naving gained the firm conviction 
that TeJl-el-Maskhutah is the site on which, in 
the time of Barneses and subsequently, there 
was a dty called by the sacred name of Pi-Tum, 
i.e. Pitiiom, and by the profane one of Thuku-t, 
being, doubtless, me same as Succoth. Although 
now I am fully sensible of the fallibility of 
my own opinion — but here I break off the 
sentence, for the critic of the AtJienaeum might 
use it as an argument against me, in the same 
way as he has turned M. Naville's modest ' I 
weU know how much is conjectural ' against him, 
as if he had thereby confessed that for him the 
situation of the Biblical Fithom was by no 
means a settled point. 

*' Of a piece with this mode of warfare it must 
be pronounced that the said critic mentions 
in terms of praise M. Naville*s highly meri- 
torious collection of texts from the Theban 
' Todtenbuoh,' but only for the purpose of 
depreciating his tranuation of the difficult 
Ptolemean inscription, which, considering the 
defective condition of many lines, had to be 
dealt with most cautiously. Whoever wishes 
deverly to discredit his opponent, let him begin 
with praise, followed by a ' but,' and then 
proceed to censure him. The criticus negaiivua 
of the Athenaeum seems to be well acquainted 
with this rule of combat. I found nothing 
remarkable in his paper except the circumstance 
that it should have been inserted in so carefully 
edited a journal as the Athenaeum, in which, 
formerly, I found many an excellent article. 
My private character is less known in England 
than in Qermany ; hence I beg here to state 
that I am not of a contentious disposition. 
You yourself, dear sir, will scarcely have found 
me severe, and certainly never acrimonious in 
any of the reviews I have published in the 
Leipzig Literarischea Centralhlak, or other papers 
on Egyptological works ; but the article here 
referred to rouses my ire, and calls for a 
peremptory rebuke, seeing that its writer does 
not care for the truth, but evidently aims only 
at disparaging a higUy meritorious enterprise, 
and, d tout prix, supporting a preconceived 
opinion against its obvious refutation. 

** The gravity of these charges renders it in- 
cumbent upon me to substantiate them. For 
this reason I shall ffo through the paper in 
question seriatimy and, while lowing its argu- 
mentation to be imtenable, attempt to assert 
my own views. The question as to what may 
have induced the writer to oppose M. Naville's 
results with so much animosity I must leave 
undecided. I could have sooner understood 
him if he belonged to that extreme Qerman 
school which tries to deny the sojourn of the 
Jews in Egypt and their exodus as an historical 
fact, and declares it an absurd attempt to seek 
i^ter a Fithom, the geographical situation of 
which has ^e same value in their eyes as the 
Nc^cXoKOJcmryta of Aristophanes ; but M. Naville's 
opponent, as appears from the whole tenour of 
his paper, is a man who by no means doubts 
the r^ili^ of the sojourn of the Jews in 
Eg^pt. That M. Naville's admirable dis- 
coveries contain excellent arg^uments against 
the seriously meant denial of the historical 
truth of the Exodus does not seem to enter his 
mind, because he has neglected to acquaint 
himself with the labours of the Qerman and 
Dutch Biblical critios^ who, however, I must 



add, in this case seem to me to have shot 
beyond the mark. 

« Our critic having given a somewhat ironi- 
cally tinged accoimt of the foundation and 
transactions of the Egyptian Exploration 
Society, and, in doing so, paid a compliment to 
M. Naville, immediately afterwards casts blame 
on him for the late appearance of his work, and 
makes a remark running as follows : ' But there 
is very little in the volume which has not been 
printed or said before,* and concludes with 
the words: 'The Fithom of the Exodus is 
apparently as far te seek as ever.' 

**The former of these remarks contains so 
malevolent and unjust a judgment, that, for 
the sake of the writer's honour, one would fain 
believe he has either not read or not understood 
M. Naville's book ; for even if we leave Fithom 

Suite out of the question, the excavations of 
tie Egyptian Exploration Society have brought 
to light highly important monuments, whi^sh 
are of the greatest service not only to Biblical, 
but to profane geography, and, moreover, to 
the history of the HeUenistic time of Egypt 
and tihat of the civilisation of the period. 
Had our critic some arcanum at hand by which 
to decide the much-discussed and momentous 
question where Heroonpolis was situated, so 
that he could venture to assert M. Naville's 
indisputable discovery of its site was not new 
to him P or had he already previously heard of 
the Latin inscription excavated out of the 
ground of the ancient Ero (Heroonpolis) to the 
effect that this town was situated within nine 
miles of Elysma ? or is he in possession ef a 
secret museum in which he preserves a dupli- 
cate of M. Naville's tablet of Fithom ? If not, 
it must needs have been new to him, and the 
inscription of twenty-eight lines covering this 
stele is of such paramount importance to the 
history of the Ftolemies, that all historians 
will hail it with joy. Is it of no consequence 
whatever, I ask again, to have discovered the 
monumental corroboration of an interesting 
statement made by Strabo ? or is a great en- 
richment of ancient geography quite worthless ? 
Our critic, again, must be in spiritualistic rajn>ort 
with the tax-officers of the Boyal house 01 the 
Ftolemies, or how otherwise is it to be ex- 
plained that the various statements regarding 
the taxes to be paid in the time of the 
Ftolemies, their form, &c., are no novelty to 
him P Whence did he obtain a knowledge of 
the new words and names which this precious 
monument contains, and which he mentions in 
an ironical tone, before they had been excavated 
by the Egyptian Exploration FundP Would 
it not be interesting if in the hieroglyphic 
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Fikeheret, the long sought for 

id A (^ ® 

Fihachiroth of Exodus had been found again P 
If the critic was not already familiar with 
all these things, whence does he derive the 
courage to say of the work of the diligent 
Egyptolog^t it * has caused some disappoint- 
ment,* and that * there is very littie in the 
volume which has not been printed or said 
before ' P Is that a fair criticism P or is it not 
rather calculated to excite the indignation of 
reasonably-minded readers P 

** Not a whit better is his assertion that the 
site of the Biblical Fithom ' is still as far to seek 
as ever.' It is true, as is steted in the para- 
graph devoted to the support of this assertion, 
that Sir Gardner Wilkmson, Dr. Lepsius, M. 
Maspero (and, permit me to add, myself as 
well) have regarded Tell-el-Maskhutah as the 
site of the Biblical Bamses ; after the appear- 
ance of M. Naville's book, however, there will 
scarcely be found a single Egyptologist who 
will still adhere to this view, and refuse to look 
upon Tell-el-Maskhutah as the site of an 
Egyptian town which bore the sacred name of 
Fithom and the profane one of Thuku-t. If 



anyone, surely I, his disciple, friend, and bio- 
grapher, am quite ready to admowledge the 
merits of our Lepsius, and averse from contra- 
dicting him without necessity ; but when, in 
his last paper on this subject m the ZeiUchrift 
fur aegyptUche Sprache und AltertkuTMhtndty 
he pronounced for Tell-el-Maskhutah-Bamses, 
he was not yet acquainted with the dedaiye 
newly-excavated inscriptions and M. Kayille's 
argumente ; and I am quite sure that had thoy 
been known to him, and had he read the 
Appendix I. of the work now oocupyinff ns, he 
(who always cared for the truth only) would 
have at once abandoned his long cheri^ed 
view. 

''Our critic asserts: 'On the monuments 
found there M. Naville read the name of 
the god Atum or Tmu (commonly Turn) ; and, 
as Bameses II. is always called tiie *' friend of 
Tmu " in the inscriptions upon them, he oon- 
cluded thai the city was dedicated to this god.' 
This stetement I must, however hard it comes 
to me to make use of so strong an expieeaioQ, 
desifi;nate as a gross misrepresentation of the 
truth. Even without the monument of 
Bameses II., M. Naville would have been 
justified in maintaining he had discovered the 
site of Fithom ; and he states expressly on 

?>. 15 that in face of the monument of Bameses 
I., he had only 'formed the opinion' that 
Tell-el-Maskhutah might be the site of the 
ancient Fithom, but that the first object 
confirming this view had been the inscription 
on the statue of the prophet of Tnm of 

Theku 1 ° ^^ Mes P pa Isis (Fa-mes P-Iais), 

which had ite origin in the XXYIth Dynasty. 
Of the fact that it is the very Ftolemean stele 
referred to from which M, Naville's conjectiaes 
have derived their best confirmation, our critic 
has not tiie faintest idea, or, which would be 
worse, he has purposely overlooked it, altboofii 
M. Naville has translated the seventh line of 
the inscription completely and in such a «ty 
that not a syllable requires alteration. It rms 
there as follows : 
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When under Ida 
Boyal Majesty 

the sanctoaiy of 




y 



pro- 
claimed 





his father 
Tom 



^1 I 



of the good ofThekat 
then went the King himself t< 

PI ^ 




I I I 

M I 

on the third Athyr 

-^ I ® 

the district (in the presence) of his father 
of Heroonpolis Torn. 

" * When under his ^Majesty it was proclaimed 
now the sanctuary of his father Turn of the goo| 
god of Thekut was completed, on the third of w 
month of Athyr, the Kiug himself came to tn 
district of Heroonpolis (in the presence or into tii 
house) of his father Turn, &c.' 

*^ Ought not this sentence to have taught oil 
critic that there was at Theku andHeroonpobi 
two places whose identity even the stoutei 
sceptic would not venture to dispute, a sane 
tuary of Tum? And if his Egyptologia 
knowledge was not sufficient to enable him t 
translate the text of the Ptolemean stele him 
self, why does he suppress M. Naville's stafc 
ment (p. 31) that be had discovered ti 
nan^e of the district in which the town 1 
question was situated, its profane nam! 

i.^, Theku and Theku-t, and, in addition, it 
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sacred name, 



01 



^Jim I Hi I ill ® 
tell him, then, that here 



?^ 



Pi-Tom? Let me 
every statement is correct, and, farther, that 
there was scarcely any town in Egypt which 
did not, in addition to its profane name (here 
Theku-t), bear a sacred one (here Pithom). 
The monument of the time of Bameses II. 
proves nothing at all; bat the above quoted 
names on the other inscriptions, and these 
latter themselves, render it so certain that 
Pithom and Theku-t are one and the same town, 
and that both were built on the site of the 
modem Tell-el-Maskhutah, that we might dis- 
pense with the following notice contained in 
the Anastasi papyrus (vi., p. 4). Here King 
Memeptah (very probably the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus) states in writing his having permitted 
the Schasu (Beduins) of Atuma (Edom?) to 
cross the fortress bearing his name, which was 
also called Theku, in the direction of the ponds 

CD ^ ^ 
(barakabutha) of ^pcjc Pithom of the 



King Memeptah, 



/wwvs 




which 



is, or 18 called* Theku. 

** What shall the better informed reader, after 
this, say when our critic asserts * The truth of 
the matter is, that the site of the Pithom of 
the Bible is unknown ' ? When he next, after 
having briefly touched upon the various opinions 
as to the site of this place, says Dr. Brugsch 
has come to the conclusion that M. Naville was 
right, he states the truth, and he will yet live 
to see aU well-informed and critical Egypt- 
ologists and Biblical students, in consequence 
of 3ie work which he would fain declare to bo 
wurtbloss, follow iTi Br. Brugsch's wako and 
adopt the same opinion. I have had, as you, 
drtir sir. are aware, many a scientific contro- 
Tvrsy with my erudite countryman (Dr. 
Brugsch), and by no means always agree with 
him; but, on hearing a writer like our critic 
S{>eak of the founder and indefatigable 
eluborator of Egyptian geography in a slight- 
ing tone with regard to those very geographical 
labours, my patience is exhausted. Are we to 
charge this courageous man, whose boldness I 
certainly do not envy, with ill-will or with 
levity when he states it to be impossible, on 
j»bonetic grounds, to regard Thuku-t and Suc- 
coth as identical names ? That the Egyptian 
tA can become the Hebrew D he denies, con- 
cealing; the fact that M. Naville has already 
rLfiitoii this opinion on p. 6. 

*' lie quotes here, as a striking example, the 

well-known | 8— ^ j| O Thebnuter, which 

in the mouths of the Gh:eeks has become 
JUB*yyvro3^ the th having been commuted 
into the Greek sigma (or Hebrew D)* The 
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among the cities of Palestine conquered by 
Thutmes III. (Mariette, Lietes gSographiqueSt 
p. 13, No. 4) offers, whether it be taken for 
Kiscbjon (l^tZ?*^!!), the Levitio city in the terri- 
tory of the tribe of Issachar or for whatever 

else, at all events, as Mariette has already 

readings |^^- 

might, there- 
\Kf^ and 



discerned, the various 



■^ =» ■■ 



our 




fore, have also been written 



] 
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that would then be exactly Succoth. Were 
I not at this moment prevented by illness from 
Ireely availing myseli of mv library, I could 
iioon collect a whole series of similar instances. 
Xieast of aQ, however, should an Englishman 
wonder at an « being substituted for a th. The 



only Latin character of the fricative division 
which might be applied to the English strong 

th is 0, and for the soft sound/. If <:=» = \ 
could be interchanged with I it must, like 

the English th and the modem Greek ^, have 
had about the same sound as our e. 

''In what follows we hear that 'Succoth 
means tents or booths, while Thuku-t does not,' 
which is both universally known and correct 
enough; but probably the similarity of the 
Hebrew word implying ' tents ' to the Egyptian 
name Thuku-t, living in the mouths of the 
people, induced the subsequent recorder of the 
passage in question in Exodus to write it 
Duccoth, and in this form, then, it passed into 
the list of stations in Numbers. like our critic, 
we are here on conjectural ground ; but, at all 
events, we have the written records of the 
Egyptians themselves on our side, and they 
teach us — we are referring to the above-men- 
tioned passage in the papyrus Anastasi YI. — 
that under Memeptah the region of Pithom- 
Succoth swarmed with Semitic nomads (Schasu). 
These probably made common cause with the 
Jews, and to them the words in Exodus xii. 35, 
' and a mixed multitude went up also with 
them,' may be assumed to allude. Pithom was 
a store-city and a fortress, and M. Naville's 
discoveries have proved it anew to have been 
so. The latter circumstance could not but 
intimidate the emigrants, while the former 
must have attracted them. Combined with 
the Schasu, however, they could easily over- 
power the fortress on the frontier ; and so we 
nnd, too, in Exodus xiii. IS, * And the children 
of Israel wont up harnessed out of the land of 
Egypt '; and xiv. 8, * And the children of 
Israel went out with a high hand.' What does 
that imply but that the emigrants at first had 
to force tiieir way out, and in this effort the 
provisions in the large stores of Pithom must 
have been of advantage to them. 

*' Why, let me ask again, has our critic con- 
cealed the fact that M. Naville discovered on 
the site of Pithom the only thing that one 
might expect to find of the days of Exodus — 
viz., the storehouse itself, and, indeed, in 
accordance with the Scptuaginta, the fortified 
storehouse ? Everyone must regard these 
chambers, having no communication with each 
other, and to which access could be had only 
by the roof, as magazines, for their construction 
answers exactly to the effigies of the Egyptian 
com magazine found on the monuments. 

"An animosity so openly exhibited, so in- 
tentional a suppression of all that makes in 
favour of the opponent's view, benefits only 
the cause which it is intended to discredit. An 
Arabian proverb says, ' The cats don't die from 
being cursed by the dogs.' In concluding, our 
critic is not afraid to reproach M. Naville with 
having taken too little pains with his transla- 
tion of the Ptolemean stele, a reproach which 
will and must fill every Egyptologist with in- 
dignation. The inscription in question, as has 
been already mentioned, is written with extreme 
carelessness, and is effaced in many places. All 
that it was possible to restore and to decipher 
has been done by the diligent Genevese with all 
the caution and accuracy peculiar to him, and 
I should like to see the colleague who should 
be able at present to furnish a better and more 
complete rendering ! The reproach, however, 
has once been uttered, and, unjust as it is, still 
its author may, on the ground of the proverbial 
semper aliqutd haeret^ hope, successfully too, 
having been permitted to do so in so respectable 
A journal AS ^^ Athenaeum, 
" WlxeO our critiiMi negativua demands of the 



already in an ample measure by the splendid 
results of the excavations of Tell-el-Mashkutah. 
If there can be any question here of an im- 
perilled reputation, it can be oidy that of the 
writer who has made so groundless and odious 
an attack on a meritorious scholar and a good 
cause. The Palestine Exploration Fund has 
rendered eminent services to science, but what 
has been brought to light by M. Naville' s 
excavations under the auspices of the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund is not far inferior to the 
best annual yields of the former. ]^gland may 
be proud and science glad that both societies 
co-exist, and one can only wish the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund may continue as successfully 
as it has begun. 

"This, dear sir, is what I have to say in 
reply to your question. I judged it neoessary 
to express myself plainly and unreservedly in 
a cause which is understood by but few, and 
may be but too easily compromised and injured 
if it be allowed to be assailed, without meeting 
with an earnest and decided protest, in a 
respectable paper in so confident a manner and 
witn the intent to discredit. 

"Please dispose at your own discretion of 
these lines dictated by just indignation, and 
believe me, dear sir, 

" Yours faithfully, 

" GSOBGE EbSBS." 




NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The best performance of tableaux vivants ever 
seen either publicly or privately in London 
was assuredly that which was given on Tuesday 
night at the Prince's Hall, under the manage- 
ment of the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours. The spectacle was in all respects 
a brilliant one, for all the guests— some five 
hundred in number — were in more or less 
appropriate fancy dress, and many royal persons 
added at all events a social lustre to the scene. 
There were about seven tableaux^ each one of 
which was taken charge of by one or two 
artists specially qualified in the knowledge of 
the period it was to illustrate : thus Mr. Walter 
Crane grouped the Florentines, and was him- 
self Cimabue ; Mr. Linton grouped the greater 
Germans, though he was himself Veronese; 
Mr. E. J. Greg6ry, we believe, grouped the 
Venetians, though he was himself Albert Durer ; 
Miss Lebmann was a fair and calm Beatrice — 
the Beatrice of Dante; Miss Stillmann and 
Mrs. Walter Crane, Mrs. Haynes Williams, and 
Mrs. Fulleylove, were among the other ladies 
in the various groups; Miss Galloway was f. 
young Venetian lady of noble bearing and 
dress ; Miss Alma-Tadema impersonated An- 
gelica Kaufmann. If we add that Mr. Hall 
painted the scenes from designs provided by 
the artists who arranged the grouping, that 
the vrigs were Clarkson's, some of toe dresses 
May's, and the rest it would be impossible to 
say whose, we shall have entered into details 
which the practical love, in part for their 
future guidance. Between the talleaiiXy Mr. 
Forbes Robertson recited, somewhat nervously, 
we thought, and by no means 8lwi.ys with 
appropriate emphasis, the dexterous and graceful 
Imes of a "Misbsque of Painters," which Mr. 
Edmund Gt>sse had written for the occasion, 
and which deserved a more complete delivery. 

A SOCIETY, entitled " The Society of Medal- 
lists," has been formed with the object of en- 
couraging the art of making medals. The 
committee consists of the Hon. C. W. Fremantlo, 
President, the Slade Professors of London 
and Cambridge, the President of the Boyal 
Academy and ot^er Academicians, the Engraver 
to the Mint, Prof. Chandler Roberts, and 
others. The honorary secretaries are Mr. B. S. 
Poole and Mr. H. L. Ghneber, of the British 
I Museum, Space in the International Inventions 
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Exhibition, South Kensington, having been 
granted to the Society for the exhibition of 
some modem machinery and other appliances 
used in the production and duplication of 
medals and corns, it is proposed to illustrate 
their use by the disjplay of a limited series of 
medals made by livm^ artists, whether British 
or foreign. Preparations are being made in 
order that the exhibition may take place as 
soon as possible. 

M. Mabius, the well-known actor, has for 
some time past been at work in the studio of 
one of our sculptors. His initial exhibition 
work, ** Snowdrop,'' the bust of a jroung girl, 
a study from the life, is now on view at the 
Salon Farisien, Bond Street. M. Marius is also 
modelling a more important conception, a 
group of a woman and child, which he proposes 
to name '* Bo-peep." 

The Press view of Messrs. Cassell's Black 
and White Exhibition will be on M&j 29, and 
will be open to the public on June 1. Draw- 
ings by Albert Moore, F. Barnard, M. L. Gow, 
Alice Havers, G. L. Seymour, L. J. Hennessy, 
A. Stocks, P. Tarrant, and many other well- 
known artists, will be included. 

The Spanish Government has lately pur- 
chased the Museum of Antiquities of the 
deceased B. Manuel de Gongora y Martinez. 
It consists of 1,500 articles; among them an 
uudecipkered inscription of Castulo, a female 
statue of good workmanship discovered in the 
Vi'^a of Granada, and many prehistoric remains 
and ^\j:abic in6criptions. 

Inscribed stones have lately been discovered 
at San Esteban de Gormaz, province of Soria. 
Copies of those inscriptions will shortly be 
published by the Academy of History. 



are fond of resorting to, but which the literary 
playgoer does well to avoid. 

Thb literary playgoer is, perhaps, just the 
one who will most enjoy the highly finished 

Eerformances which a little group of players, 
eaded by Mr. W. Pod and Miss Grace Latham, 
are giving in the drawing-rooms of what are 
called " good houses.'' One night next week, 
however— on the 28th we thijSc it is — ^these 
artists will abandon the ''good house" for 
the Suffolk Street Gtallery, and there, on a 
stage to be erected, doubtless, within view of 
Mr. Whistler's portrait of Sarasate, the fiddler, 
they will perform — "'twere Kood thev did so 
much for charity " — ^two or uuree little pieces 
such as ** The Spark of Love " (** L'Etinoelle ") 
and the "Cosy Couple," which Mr. George 
Henry Lewes adapted from the French a good 
many years ago. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 



To mark the holiday season the management 
of the Savoy Theatre are issuing a picture 
Iirogramme of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan's 
op4 rottas. The designs, which have been made 
by Miss Alice Havers, depict some of the 
le^iding scenes in "Patience," "lolanthe," 
"The Pirates of Penzance," ''Princess Ida," 
&c., including portraits of many of the leadiug 
actors and actresses. 

The new " Zwinglidenkmal" in Zurich is to 
be imveiled on June 25. 



THE STAGE. 

Mb. lEYDro is running rapidly through a series 
of revivals— each piece being played for a very 
lew nights — and we shall shortly have occasion 
to criticise what is intended to be the one im- 
portant production of the present season, the 
new version of Mr. Wills s "Olivia." Mr. 
Wilson Barrett has, likewise, lately been bent 
upon revivals, and to-night the " fidlver King " 
will be succeeded at the Princess's by the 
" Lights o' London." Prudence dictates, it 
seems, in many quarters an abstention from 
tbe enterpriBe of new pieces. For ** Ours," 
when it is withdrawn, as it ¥dll soon be, from 
the boards of the Haymarket, will be followed 
by a whole group of more or less familiar 
pieces: Mr. Gflbert's " Sweethearts" — the play 
in wh'ch this rather dry satirist permitted him- 
self to deviate into pathos — will be performed 
aloag with the older " Good for Nothing," 
while Garrick's version of " The Taming of the 
Shrew " — ^a farce, almost, thoueh it has some- 
thing of Shakspere in it — will likewise again 
see the light. Meantime, the production of 
new and original works — even those of which 
the '* newness" is limited to England, and 
of which the "originality" consists in the 
fact that they are now for the first time con- 
veyed from the French — is confined very much 
to those afternoon performances which members 
'^f tha prof ession, with the afternoon to spare, 
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Mdme. Frickenhaus and Herr J. Ludwig 
commenced a series of chamber concerts at 
Prince's Hall last Thursday week. Kiel's piano- 
forte Quintet in A (op. 76) was admirably mter- 
preted, and Madame Frickenhaus especially 
gave a brilliant rendering ot the showy pianoforte 
part. The work is clever and pleasing ; and, if 
not great, is a good specimen of modem G^Brman 
m usical art. Madame Frickenhaus selected as solo 
Schumann's " Etudes Symphoniques." The lady 
was not at her best. Some of the variations were 
somewhat inexact, and some were hurried ; and 
if in others she made amends for these faults, the 
performance as a whole was scarcely satisfactory. 
Madame Frickenhaus generally plays with great 
neatness and intelligence, so that any departure 
from her habitual style naturally becomes all 
the more noticeable. Everyone present cannot 
have been of our opinion, for at the close she 
was much applauded. The programme included 
Rheinbergers Sonata (op. 57) for piano and violin, 
and Beethoven's Quartet for strings in F minor. 
Herr Ludwig played some vioun solos with 
success, and Miss jrhillips and Madame Fassett 
contributed vocal duets accompanied by Miss 
M. Carmichael. There was a very good attend- 
ance. 

Last Saturday Mr. C. Hall^ gave his second 
chamber concert. The programme was one of 
exceptional interest. First came Dvor^*s grand 
pianoforte trio in F minor (op. 65), Madame 
Norman-N^ruda, Herr F. N^ruda, and the con- 
cert-giver exerted themselves to the utmost lo do 
justice to this remarkable work, and the fine per- 
formance was evidently much enjoyed. Mr. 
Halls played Schumann's " Scenes Mignonnes." 
It was the first time that we heard him in these 
characteristic pieces. We were delighted with 
his rendering, and, all the more, because in 
almost every number he strongly reminded us 
of Madame Schumann. There were two excep- 
tions : " Coquette," which he took slower, and 
" Aveu " much faster than the eminent player just 
named. Mdme. N^ruda performed with fine tone 
and purity of style Handel's violin Sonata in D. 
Theconcert concluded with an interesting Serenade 
for piano, violin and violoncello (op. 126, no. 2), 
by Herr C. Reinecke. It opens vdth a dainty 
" Tempo di Marcia," to this succeeds a clever and 
tuneful canon in the style of Schumann's 
" Duet " in the Phantasiestiicke. Then comes a 
lively "Humoreske," and some graceful varia- 
tions on a theme elegant, but very Schumaunish 
in character. The piece concludes with the 
opening " March '* movement. 

The fourth Richtcr Concert took place last 
Monday. One of the promised novelties, Mr. 
E. d* Albert's new overture, has been postponed, 
and was replaced by Weber's overture to " Oberon." 
The other was Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody, 



No. 4. As music it is far more interesting than 
those alre^y performed by Herr Richter. The 
general tone or the piece is weird and sombre, the 
form is clear and simple, and the orchestration 
is effective and singularly free from eccentricity 
or vulgarity. The writer in the programme- 
books very aptly suggests that the Rhapsody is 
really meant to be an elegy on the death of some 
gipsy chief. The introduction to the third act 
of " Die Meistersinger " was beautifully played. 
A season or two ago the conductor would liave 
accepted the encore, but now he has wisely 
determined not to yield to the public taste. In 
Schumann*s "Manfred" overture and Beethoveu's 
" Eroica," neither conductor nor players were 
up to their usual standard of excellence. 

At the sixth Philharmonic Concert, last Wednes- 
day evening, Herr Moszkowski's symphonic poem, 
•* Jeanne a' Arc," was performed lor the Im 
time in England, under the composer's directioL 
This work was written about seven years a{;o, 
when the author was not much over twenty yean 
of age. Schillei-'s play of * ' The Maid of Orleanri'' 
inspired him to write his symphony. In the tir^t 
movement he attempts to depict Joan's pastoral 
life. There is one phrase which, if not strikingly 
original, represents fairly well the lonely anJ 
pensive maiden ; but some of the strains little 
accord with what historians tell us about the 
desolate and miserable state of the French peasant) 
at the time when Joan tended her fathers llxk^. 
The movement, too, is needlessly i^pun out, ainl 
there is not sufHcient variety of colouring in tin 
instrumentation. The Andante entitled " Ini^r 
consciousness " appears to us the most iuteiealin;' 
and most picturea(j[ue of the four movenienU ; aii'l 
if one phrase reminds us very strongly of a pb- 
sage in the " Redemption," we must not forget that 
the symphony was written first. In the thinl 
movement we have the procession of cou- 
querors to Rheims. It bears traces of the 
influence of Meyerbeer, and the showy iuatni- 
mentation of Liszt The March is, however, 
vigorous, and, in its way, eifective. In the 
finale, "Joan in prison, her release, triumj'li, 
death, and apotheosis," the composer scenia ii-^ 
much occupied with his programme : as ab-t.-u't 
music it lacks charm and interest This fiiot iuiu 
early orchestral work from Herr Moszkow>kii 
pen is too long, but decidedly clever, and higher 
results may be expected from a coniposer showiu: 
so much earnestness and ability. The symphony 
was much applauded, and the composer recalled. 
Herr F. Rummel played Beethoven s " Eniperur' 
concerto — the first two movements well, hut 
the Rondo somewhat tamely. Mr. Santley was 
the vocalist. Sir A. Sullivan conducted with 
his usual care and intelligence. 

J. a Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

TkeEofy £iNe, containiag the Old and "New 
Tefltameats translated out of the Original 
Tongnes, being the Version ^et forth 
k.j>. 1611 Revised. (Oxford: Uniyersity 
Press.) 

(Firit Notice.) 

It is with some reluctance that I approach 
thu sabject. One has a strong feeling that 
it voald be nnjust as well as ungracious to 
refuse a considerable meed of praise to scholars 
and divines who have at least acquitted them- 
selves meritoriously in grappling with the 
difficalties of an unusually arduous enterprise. 
If it be not exactly true to say that an ideal 
bi been achieTed, neither is it false to assert 
& degree of approximation thereto, such as 
can be fairly estimated by few save those who 
bTe had loug experience in similar en- 
deavours. Clearly a great work has been 
accomplished: great, not only in point of 
Wlk and cost of production, but also in 
respeetof the unique pubUc interest which 
ba« followed the undertaking from first to 
^ ia the long- history of its execution ; great 
^ in respect of the fact that to an appreci- 
able, if not a sufficient extent, it constitutes 
an abstract an.d summary of the progress of 
Hebrew schobtrship since the days of 1611. 
^j as I hay« said, there is the feeling that 
tlie ideal is not yet attained ; and for reasons 
more special tlian the universally applicable 
'^n that no ideal is in the nature of 
tiiingB attainable. From the outset one 
coold not but question the wisdom of en- 
tnuting the ^ork to a large committee, 
^ which all denominat&na were more 
^7 represented than mer^j^holarship. To 
be plain, it was not manifold theology that 
^^ wanted, nor was it a demonstration of 
^e beautiful co-operation possible among the 
thonsand and one sections of '' our common 
Christianity*' ^at the world asked for just 
then ; but simply a corrected Bible in which 
S^ofls perversion of meaning and gross lack of 
meaning should no longer distract the scholarly 
'^r, and bewilder with superfluous enigmas 



simple enough. Those who knew all about it 
were charged with the easy task of evicting 
ancient blunders, and establishing the correct 
renderings in their places. But the Author- 
ised Version is not Uke a mosaic, the pattern 
of which has been marred by the ignorant 
insertion of a few incongruous tosMraOj which 
have only to be plucked out by the proper 
hands, and replaced by pieces in harmony 
with the original design. If, as the revisers 
put it, the Authorised Version has for more 
than two centuries and a half held the posi- 
tion of an English classic, does not any tam- 
pering with the language of it fall under the 
same condemnation as attempts to modernise 
the text of Shakspere or Milton, or any other 
classic of their periods ? 

The revisers tell us that they have altered 
the existing text in respect of ^' obscure and 
archaic expressions," and also, .where it was 
necessary, for the sake of uniformity to ren- 
der such parallel pas«age8 as were identical in 
Hebrew by the same English words, so that 
the English reader might know at once, by 
comparison, that a difference in the translation 
corresponded to a difference in the original. 
But even when *Hhe expression of such 
alterations has been limited, as far as pos- 
sible, to the language of the Authorised Ver- 
sion, and earlier English versions," the 
result seems open to the kind of objection so 
strongly urged against mock antique additions 
to ancient cathedral churches. The thing 
before us is in fact no longer the old fabric 
that has withstood the stress of centuries. 
It is a patched and piebald structure, a Bible 
masking in motley. But perhaps in an age 
when laboured mimicry of the past is the 
vogue, motley is the only wear. These 
remarks may be thought unduly severe, con- 
sidering the extreme care with which the 
substitutions have been made in the text of 
the Authorised Version; but what man of 
letters would feel justified in altering the 
text of an English classic ? Who would 
venture beyond the process of hedging it in 
with marginal notes and glosses? The re- 
visers must have felt this, as is evident from 
their freer use of the margin, and their freer 
innovations in the text, as compared with 
predecessors of the New Testament company. 
But to my mind they have innovated either 
too much or too littie : too much, if the 
Authorised Version be indeed an English 
classic; too little, if their object was to 
present the public with a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the meaning of the Hebrew original. 
Apart from these considerations, it may be 
freely admitted that an inspection of passages 
will make it evident that many stumbling- 



^ mass of uninstructed piety. It is natural .. ^ — ^^ j ^^ ^- 

^ sospNect that if scholarship had been the blocks have been cleared from the path of 
We criterion of selection, many correotions "' " "* ^« ^ '. - . - 

^ relegated to the margin would have been 
mowred with a place in the text. 

I think, too, that the rules imposed on the 
J^viaers were the fruit of an unreasonable 
umidity. One rememb^n the aphorism about 
"^^u^ a piece of new cloth upon an old gar- 
ment; and the question occurs whether the 
uterary instinct is so dead among us that it 
|a impossible to produce good prose translations 
w^Hebrew authors in tMs nineteenth century. 
J^do not turn to the Elizabethan age for 
tw translations of Homer, or Vir|^, or 
Aaucydides, or Tacitus. 

To the lay mind the thing to be done vas 



the ordinary reader ; that light has been 
thrown upon many obscurities; and that 
the changes introduced have been carefully 
worded so as not to shock the nerves of 
sensitive readers by too great violence done 
upon familiar texts. Many of the alterations, 
while improving the sense or connexion, and 
bringing a passage into closer conformity 
with the original, are such as would escape 
the notice of all but professed students, or of 
that less regarded, but perhaps more numerous 
class of religious readers, to which almost 
every line of certain portions is as familiar as 
thrice told tale. It would be easy to 
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this we reserve for a future occasion. It is 
not now proposed to enter into any detailed 
criticism of the revision ; but attention may 
be called to such general features of the work 
as meet the eye upon a first glance. A great 
improvement in external form is gained by 
the simple device of arranging the text, after 
the Masoretic model, in paragraphs, whose 
extent is determined by the sense. The old 
uncritical chapter-and-verse arrangement is 
literally put on one side, as in the Bevised 
Version of the New Testament; and the 
English reader may now open his Bible with 
the certainty of finding as much help from 
arrangement and punctuation as he would find 
in a novel or a newspaper. Better still, the 
poetical books, and the isolated poems and 
fragments of poems scattered throughout the 
Old Testament, are arranged according to 
that parallelism which is a chief characteristic 
of Hebrew poetry, and which so often serves 
as an unerring guide to the understanding of 
the text. 

An internal improvement of great value 
hinges upon what may almost be called the 
modem discovery of the true significance of 
the Hebrew tenses. It used to be supposed 
that Hebrew had only two tenses — ^the preterite 
and the future (both misnomers depending 
upon misconceptions) — and that it was desti- 
tute of anything worthy of the name of 
syntax. The labours of Ewald and subse- 
quent scholars dissipated this extraordinary 
illusion, and the delicacy and complexity of 
Biblical syntactic construction have become 
the despair of translators. In this direction, 
however, the revisers exhibit a studied 
moderation. They have abstained from 
seizing every opportunity of evincing their 
own perception of minute shades of meaning, 
to the expression of which the forms of the 
English verb are so little adapted ; and in this 
respect, at least, their work is safe from the 
charge of being a monument of the pedantry 
of pedants. I regret the retention of the 
abnormal form '' Jehovah," familiar as it has 
become to English eyes and ears. Can the 
magic of custom consecrate a demonstrably 
modem mistake? It is not as if the Eng- 
glish public had no inkling of the truth. 
The multitudinous translations of foreign 
theological works must have exercised some 
infiuence in the direction of informing at least 
the educated classes upon this point. The use 
of J to represent the Hebrew yod should cer- 
tainly have been abolished in the spelling of the 
Tetragrammaton, and other proper names. If 
the capital Y be thought unsightiy, might not 
the transcription be lahweh ? In the case of 
proper names that have been freely adopted 
by our own people, the forms with J might 
pass muster as Anglicisms. The revisers 
have, indeed, allowed themselves a certain 
amount of liberty in dealing with proper 
names, but only to the extent of endeavouring 
to make the Authorised Version more self- 
consistent, while disclaiming all attempts at 
rigid uniformity. We must be thankful for 
small mercies. The ordinary reader will be 
rather more certain about the right sound of 
Mahalaleel, when he finds that it stands for 
Mahalalel, though Mahalal-el would have 
been more helpful still. The reader who is 
conscious of Hebrew will be spared such 
double plurals as Cherubims and Seraphims, 
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analogy of AuthoiUed Yendon Aashur that 
ileoes^tated th^ mmr^iiial Iskhdh instead of 
Ahahah, thus obsotiring the play on Tih (marg. 
Gen. iii. 23; df. hash-Shahar, Ps. xzii. 1, 
title)? Thd corrected "Naziiite" may 
assist some readerli t6 the perception that 
*' l^azdrite'' hits nothing to do with Nazareth. 
]6nt it UethndaMmnst \>% read Methushael, 
wl^y not lidthtidi^la^ iiito^ oi Methuselah ? 
Ana have libt (Jh^bcih. lAtaedtij Sheth, been 
Icfti Aaottg& taniili^r m thd old ^lar^ to 
warrant th6i)r rebeption into the text, 
especially as Kenan is tehistituted tor Cainan 
in the same list ? 

It remains to notice one or two important 
changes to which the revisers themselves 
invite attention. The somewhat cumbroas 
and seriously misleading ** Tabernacle of the 
Congregation" has everywhere given place 
to the more concise, but not wholly satis- 
factory, "Tent of Meeting." Perhaps this 
18 better than Prof. Bobertson Smith's " Tent 
of Tryst," which inevitably suggests a ren- 
dezvous; but the revisers' phrase is itself 
liable to ludicrous associations — it smacks of 
the "meeting-house," the "camp-meeting," 
" going to meeting," and so on. The original 
terms, of course, suggest the sacred tent in 
which lahweh meets his earthly spokesman ; 
and a marginal note to this effect might have 
been added along with the r^erences to 
Exodus zxv. 22, zidx. 42, zzx. 36. The 
necessity of the change from " meat offering " 
to "meal offering" seems questionable, con- 
sideiing that the most illiterate would hardly 
suppose that the familiar " Grace before 
meat " implied that saying grace was super- 
fluous for vegetarians; or tibai "meat and 
drink," "sitting at meat," and similar ex- 
pressions implied a wholly carnivorous fare. 
The term is used too often in the sense of 
food in both Testaments to leave its meaning 
doubtful to the dullest of Bible readers. 
And what about the popular proverbs in 
which "meat" denotes not "flesh," but 
food? At the same time, there is both a 
material fitness and a phonetic coincidence in 
the substitution, which reminds one of similar 
things in Chronicles and the Targum. 

The addition of a single letter in the word 
"peoples" for "people" where the Hebrew 
text has a plural term is in its way as vital 
to the sense as the addition of tiie iota in 
ofAovowruor as compared with o/jmovo-iov. The 
gain is undoubted, as may be seen by refer- 
ence to the passages quoted by the revisers 
(Ps. Ixvii., 3 ; Is. Iv., 4). ^ The term aotflm, 
"nations," is rendered in the Authorised 
Yersion some one hundred and forty times by 
" heathen," and about thirty times by " Gen- 
tiles." In many instances the revisers sub- 
stitute *^ nations," not always with advantage. 
Who, for instance, woulg suppose that in 
Gen. X. 5 the word " Gentiles " had a moral, 
or any other than an ethnic connotation ? On 
the other hand. Lev. xxv. 44, "heathen" 
seems more appropriate than "nations," as 
suggesting the essential difference which 
morally sanctioned their servitude. A mar- 
ginal ''^nations" (sb in Ps. Ixxix. 1 ) would have 
safeguarded the interests of exact knowledge. 
In Obad. i. 2 the change was necessary ; in 
Jer. X. 2 it seems infdicitous. In 2 Cron. 
xxxiii. 2 the term is allowed to stand, in v. 9 
it is rejected, although the reference is in 
Wth oases to the diq^Mossed Canaanites. Aa 



regards Sh^ol or Hades, the unseen world of 
the departed, there are.no doubt gtave objec- 
tions to the ordinary treatmeht of the term 
in the Authorised Version, where it is vari- 
ously translated as a common noun. Of the 
Authorised Yersion equivalents "hell" was 
the best, so long as it retained its original 
meaning of "Hela's gloomy realm," the 
shadowy home of disembodied spirits. But 
as hell has come to mean, in common speech, 
"the house of woe and pain," the revisers 
have ^ery properly replaced it by the original 
term Sheot in the poetical tk>ok&. In Isa. 
xiv. 9 the archaism of the Authorised Version 
no doubt contributes to the sublimity of the 
effect. Still, "Sheol beneath is moved for 
thee. ... He stirreth up the shades for 
thee " is perhaps nearly as effective. Such 
changes will help to free the national mind 
from the delusive impression that ancient 
Hebrew thought and religion were simply 
modem English thought and religion miracu- 
lously anticipated in the distant past. A new 
translation would of course do more in this 
direction by giving the proper names Elohim, 
El, Eloah, El Shaddai, lah, lahweh in the 
text. 

Job xxvi. 6, "Abaddon," as parallel to 
"Sheol," has rightiy ' dislodged "destruc- 
tion"; although the illiterate reader will 
probably think of the fiend so-named in the 
Pilgrim^s Progress — a rather absurd con- 
sequence, when "hell" has been banished 
from the previous line in order to avoid a 
similar misunderstanding. In Job xxviii. 22, 
and elsewhere, the revisers rightiy signalise 
the prosopopoeia by the use of capitals : 
" Destruction and Death " is probably better 
than "Abaddon and Death,*' although both 
the Hebrew terms are personifications. It is 
well that Asherah and its plurals have taken 
the place of the senseless "groves," which 
have so long misled English readers, not to 
speak of commentators — i,g,j Dr. Bissell in 
Lange's Apocrypha (1880) on Judith iii. 8. 

The thoroughgoing substitution of "its" 
for "his" in connexion with neuter nouns 
seems rather inconsistent with the general 
conservatism of the revisers. In cases where 
the change appeared necessary for the avoid- 
ance of obscurity, "its" might have been 
placed in the margin, or even adopted in the 
text. But if the curious expression " boiled " 
was retained (Exodus ix. 31) partiy on the 
ground that it is known in provincial dialects, 
it might have been considered that " he " and 
"his" are pretty generally used by the 
people in connexion with " purely inanimate 
objects " ; while as a feature of the ancient 
language "his" = "its" is certainly pic- 
turesque. Where male animals are in ques- 
tion (Exodus xii. 9, xiii. 13) the alteration 
seems needless, if it does not "impoverish 
the language." C. J. Ball. 



Sappho. Memoir, Text, Selected Benderings, 
and a Literal Translation. By Henry 
Thornton Wharton. (Stott. ) 

In this very attractive volume Mr. Wharton 
has for the first time brought within the 
reach of English readers a complete collection 
and translation of what remains of the incom- 
parable poetry of Sappho. The work includes 
every line and word of the fragments which 
in the ooune of twe&ty-fiye centunes have 



been barely saved by an ancient criticisia or 
quotation, or have Escaped by some other aod- 
dent the destruction which Byzantine zeal 
prepared for the poetry of paganism. It is 
prefaced by a carefully-written intioductioD 
containing almost all that can be known or 
reasonably conjectured as to the life of ''Pair 
Sappho" and her friends in the "exquisite 
gardens " of Mitylene. The frontispiece con. 
tains a medallion engraved from Mr. Alma 
Tadema's well-known picture, and the beauti- 
ful face may be accepted as a trae representa- 
tion of the poetess if the ancient deecriptioiifl 
are correct. We are told that she was V soul] 
and dark," with bright eyes and long flovio^ 
hair, and with a sweet and mild expreaaoDia 
her countenance. Her statues and portnita 
have long been lost ; but there are coina still 
extant which bear a conventional repRaeota- 
tion of her figure, and a vase was dug up at 
Agrigentum, in 1822, which bears vkt 
professes to be a picture of Sappho. This 
vase, however, is believed to be in the 
museum at Vienna, and we are not afforded 
the opportunity of comparing the ideal por- 
traiture of the medallion with the work of 
the ancient artist. There is a medal, which 
was also found in 1822, which bears the head 
of <* Sappho of Eresus," which was probably 
struck in honour of the poetess, in imitatioii 
of the similar coins at Mif^lene. Some, bow- 
ever, have thought that it belonged to "the 
second Sappho," on whom have been fathered 
a great number of old calumnies intended 
originally for the " Ninth Lyric and Tenth 
Muse," of whose memory certain dramatists 
were jealous. Mr. Wharton is probably right 
in rejecting the notion of a double Sappho 
It may be doubted, however, whether he )i 
not too sceptical in dealing with the legeaa 
of Sappho's love for Phaon and her death by 
suicide at the Lover's Leap. There seems to 
be no reason for disbelieving the statement 
of Palaephatus that she composed many sou? 
about her love for the handsome fenymau. 
We have for the suicide the authority o 
Menander, who wrote about the beginning of 
the fourth century before Christ. It is tnie 
that many authors have described the suicides 
at the Leucadian Rock without specially 
naming Sappho ; but, on the other l^^^^:/? 
know that a great number [of people fSx^ 
themselves there, in the fashion so inimitably 
described in the Spectator, and Sappho may 
have started the fadbion. , 

The time at which the great poetess lived 
can be determined with tollable accuracy. 
According to Suidas, she appears to have been 
at the height of her fame about the ye«r 
612 B.C., and this agrees with the tradition 
that one of her poems was written in anstj^ 
to a message which Alcaeus had ^^^ 
to the ** pansy-weaving, pure, sweet-fe^ 
Sappho." We learn also from Herodotus thsi 
her brother was bitterly ridiculed ^1^^^ 
spending his money in procuring the freedom 
of Rhodopis ; and this, if we can trust the 
historian's chronology, would show that sne 
was still writing in 672 b.c. 

The worid has freely granted a hteraiy 
supremacy to Sappho, which has been restea 
on different grounds, according as her cntica 
have turned their attention to the tenderness 
and rapture of her feelings or to the uHemng 
beauty of her style. These opposite news 
m ezpxeiMd in two of Hat«wk'» ^^ 
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The gossips of Helicon compare Sappho to 
the fire-breathing giant^ and talk oi her as 
of one possessed, like the prophetess raving 
at Delphi ; bat the wise Serapion, discoursing 
to his gaests at Athens, contrasts her sweet- 
ness and dignity with the rambling passion 
of the oracle. Longinus seems to have taken 
the right view when he selected her " Ode to 
the Bdoved " as an example of the sublime 
in poetry. '' This is not one passion," he said, 
" but an assemblage of all the passions," and 
he notes with what power she seizes on their 
contradictory effects and brings them all into 
harmony. The ode cannot be turned into 
English without the loss of its original charm. 
Mr. Swinburne has said of the celebrated 
imitation by Catullus, that '' a more beautiful 
translatLon there never was and wiU never 
be ; but compared with the Greek it is colour- 
less and bloodless, puffed out by additions and 
enfeebled by alterations." Mr. Gladstone has 
translated the translation, and his version at 
least holds its own among the *' diluted and 
dilated " imitations of the present collection. 

*' Him rival to the Gods I place, 
Him loftier yet, if loftier be, 
Who, Leebia, aits before thy face, 
Who listens and who looks on thee : 

" Thee smiliiig soft. Yet this delight 
Doth all my sense consign to death ; 
For when thou dawnest on my flighty 
Ah wntched ! flits my labooiiDg breath. 

'< Vy toDgae is palsied. Sabtly hid 

Fire oreepe me through fiom limb to limb : 
Uj load ears tissle all unbid : 
Twin clouds of night mine eyes bedim ! " 



The hymn to the ''beautiful-throned im- 
mortal Aphrodite " appears in several versions, 
of which the translation by Mr. J. A. Symonds 
and Mr. Swinburne's paraphrase are the most 
striking in their different ways. The same 
remark applies to their renderings of the lines 
to Sappho's enemy, who must He in the grave 
forgotten "for want of the roses of Pieria." 
The fragments in which the bride is compared 
to the quinoe-apple on the bongh, and some 
lost love is likened to the wild-flower trodden 
down in the woods, were combined 1^ Bossetti 
into a fine double stanza, which may have 
found a place in one original wedding-song : 

" like the sweet apple which reddens upon the 
topmost bough, 
A*t4^ on the t^moet twig— -which the pluckers 

forgot somehow, 
Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, for none oould 
getittiUnow. 

'Like the wild hyacinth flower which on the hiUs 
is found, 

Which the passing feet of the shepherds for ever 

tear and wound, 
Until the purple blossom is trodden into the 



the nightingale aiEi the herald and harbinger 
of the Spring. 

The songs of Sappho were fuU of the 
radiance of the spring, of golden flowers and 
the melody of singing-birds and the lustre of 
the halcyons on the summier sea. Her bright- 
eyed dancers are crowned with green wreaths 
of parsley or garlands of larkspur. She 
delights in the blossoming orohazd and the 
trailing tendrils of the vine. " She loved 
the rose, and always crowned it with her 
praise, and she compared it to the beautiful 
arms of the Graces." This remark of Philos- 
tratuB has caused some commentators to 
include among her works the '' argument" in 
praise of the rose which is found in an ancient 
novel. A translation in the form of a song 
has been contributed by Mr. J. A. Symonds ; 
but Mr. Wharton is no doubt right in reject- 
ing the original from his coUection. A refer- 
ence to the novel itself wiU place the matter 
beyond doubt, for the author only professes 
to give the general meaning of Leucippe's 
song, stripped of aU its musical forms and 
turns. ''If the gods gave a ^ueen to the 
flowers, the Bose would be their queen"; 
and he quotes a feir scattered phrases in 
addition, without adhering to the form of the 
poem. The rose is *' the blush on the glade," 
the '' very eyes " of the flowers, a '' lightning- 
gleam of beauty," the last phrase bemg very 
characteristic of the style of the novelist 
himself. 



The warld can |ndgj» of the nature of these 
songs from the imitations by Horaoe and 
Catullus. The burlesque and satirical songs, 
which would be more interesting to the 
modem world, appear to be lost irrevocably, 
except for a fragment here and there, a jest 
on Ajidromeda's clumsy friend, or a laugh at 
the rustic wedding and the loutish porter at 
the gate, whose boots would '' take ten cob- 
blers to make out of five bulls' hides." It is 
a pity that the scholiasts did not preserve 
more touches of this kind, for which we 
might have spared some of the stock images 
of the rosy-ankled Muses, and Apollo with 
his swans, Aphrodite with her golden locks, 
and Cupid in a flame-ooloured doak. 

Ghaslbs Eltok. 



We owe to Lord Byron the best imitation of 

the graceful lines to Hesperus, " the bringer of 

in good things," and to Moore a pathetic ren- 

lerin^ of the song in which a girl complains 

:hat ** now her spinning is aU done." The 

(ragmeiit descrihing the Nymphs' Garden is 

3«nfllated as if the lines referred to "cool 

rater gurgling through apple-boughs"; but 

€r. WJiarton's later suggestion that the words 

ef er to the hreese whispering in the orchard, 

^iU be p r e ferred by most of his readers. 

>vid seems to have interwoven into "Sappho's 

Epistle to Fhaon " one or two passages from 

hia piece, as well as from those in which 

hippfao iaitotad the song of ItySi and pnised 






It must be remembered that Sappho wrote 
for music, and that the greater peurt of her 
poems were sung as wedding-marohes or as 
hymns to Aphrodite and Artemis. There is 
a passage in the life of ApoUonius which 
throws some light on the character of this 
music, and its connexion with the "Pam- 
phylian mode," which was introduced into 
Aeolian art by the united efforts of Sappho 
and her friend Demophyla. Mr. Whuton 
appears to identify this with the "mixed 
Lydian mode," or the scale of G minor, which 
by the early Church is called " the angelic 
mode," or the seventh of the Gregorian modes. 
The whole passage is worthy of the dose 
attention of all who care for the difficult 
subject of the ancient metres and music and 
musical instruments of the Gh*eeks. The 
favourite metre of "the poetess" cannot be 
better illustrated than by the passage which 
has been selected from Mr. Swinburne's 
Sapphiea: 

" Songs that move the heart of the shaken heaven. 
Bongs that break the heart of the earth with pity. 

Hearing, to hear them." 

Himerius, who lived about a thousand years 
after Sappho, has left a criticism on her 
wedding-songs, which is interesting as being 
the last certain reference to her works by one 
who had actually read them. It was in his 
time that the writings of the Greek lyric 
poets were burned in order to replace them, 
lor the beneflt of law and order, by the poems 
of Gregory Nazianzen. Sappho dances in 
before the maidens, with l£e Graces and 
Yenus in her car and a crowd of smiling 
Cupids ; 

" she touches their curls and wings with gold, 
and marches them in procession before the 
ohariot, aa tiiey wave the torch on high ; she 
binds her hair with hyacinth-flowers and lets 
^^ ti^MOS ^^▼o in ^e wind, all but the looks 
that ts^ Im brow." 



The Art of War in the Middle Ages, A.D. 
378-i6i5. By C. W. C. Oman. With 
Maps and Plans. Lothian Prize Essay, 
1886. (Fisher XJnwin.) 

Iir Arnold's fourth lecture on Modem History, 
he discusses the question whether any one 
who is not himself a soldier can write on the 
art of war. The question may even be 
generalised. Can any one write on matters 
out of his own profession? It has been 
answered on the otiier side that you do not 
need to be a carpenter to say whether a table 
is a good table or no. Arnold's solution is 
that the unprofessional writer fails in know- 
ledge of details, and a common sergeant knows 
more of the matter than he does ; but that 
in proportion as we recede from these details 
to more general points, to the higher tactics 
and to strategy, to the general conduct of a 
battie or a campaign, the unprofessional 
student may be a competent judge on military 
matters, and a better one than the serjeant. 
Certainly the sergeant who wrote the history 
of Caesar's campaign in Spain did not succeed 
in giving a clear account of the war. But it 
is to be noticed that officers of the highest 
skill have given the layman the beneflt of 
their professional knowledge, and we are not 
deluded in supposing that we understand the 
principles laid down by Ifapoleon or by 
Ifapier or by Jomini. 

Mr. Oman's essay is limited to the period 
of the Middle Ages, and he discussesmainly the 
feudal art of war, '^ the rise, supremacy, and 
decline of heavy cavalry as the cliief power in 
war." In the great period of Greece and 
Bome the infant^ decided the &te of battles, 
and the phalanx or the wedge formation of 
the legion broke the onset of the barbarians. 
But when the Roman empire was thrown on 
the defensive, cavalry in larger numbers was 
required to intercept the German raids. The 
barbarians, too, were now much better armed. 
Things became worse when the Goths, during 
their sojourn in the steppes of South Bussia, 
became a nation of horsemen. The charge of 
the Gothic knights on the flank of the Boman 
legions at the battie of Adrianople (a.d. 378) 
forced the left wing in on the centre, the 
troops were driven into a helpless mass, and a 
massacre followed like that of Cannae. 
Theodoaius oould only restore the army by 
enlisting the war-bands of Teutonic chie& 
wholesale. The same was done in the West, 
and the barbarian chiefs soon became lords of 
the empire. It is true that the Franks, 
Saxons and other nations of the North* West 
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were at first mainly infantry ; but the Pranks 
under Charlemagne's &mily had to rely on 
cayalry when they, too, like the Bomans, were 
reduced to the defensive, and had to guard their 
frontiers from the Northmen and the Hun- 
garian horse archers and the Saracen pirates. 
They succeeded in keeping off the invaders till 
the Northmen became a Christianised and 
settled people. The Norman cavalry, fight- 
ing with the lance overhand (as we see in 
the Bayeuz tapestry), and supported by 
archers, destroyed Hfljx)ld's steady infantry 
at Hastings. For a long time .after this 
Europe was so covered with feudal castles 
that comparatively few battles were fought, 
but there were many sieges. The invasion 
of France by Edward II T., and the hundred 
years' war that followed, led once more to 
great campaigns in which the English archers 
proved more than a match for the French 
knights, but it was long before the prestige 
of feudal chivalry wore itself out. The feudal 
knights by their want of discipline lost all 
the great battles of the next century — Crecy, 
Poitiers, Najara, Agincourt, idjubarota, Nico- 
pblis. Qen. Hamley well points out how 
they threw away their chances. Before 
Poitiers the mere approach of the French 
army had forced the Black Prince to concen- 
trate his force, he could no longer forage far 
and wide, and in a week he must have been 
starved out. But the French knights in- 
sisted on fighting. The main merit of feudal- 
ism lay in its capacity for success in battle, 
and that capacity it had now lost. It failed 
still more utterly against the Swiss pikemen, 
who broke the feudal array, first of the 
Austrians and then of Charles the Rash of 
Burgundy, in pieces in a series of battles which 
mitde the Swiss infantry be thought invinci- 
ble. The old proverb that '' God was on the 
side of the Confederates" rang ever in the 
ears of the (German and Italian mercenaries, 
and they shrank from the shock of the 
phalanx of pikes. Mr. Oman's maps and 
plans of the great battles are of much service 
and his descriptions in the text very clear. 
Francis I. may be taken as the last represen- 
tative of the old system, and when the true- 
hearted chevalier, Bayard, fell in protecting 
the retreat of the French from Italy it was 
evident that the knightly sword and lance 
had failed as against the musket and pike. 
A modem reader is surprised to see how 
slowly the introduction of gunpowder affected 
the fortunes of war, but the cannon and 
musket were too cumbrous at first and too 
slow in their discharge to have much effect. 
Stone shot were used at first for the cannon, 
and the Turks still employed them when the 
English fieet under I)uckworth passed the 
BanlaneUes in 1807. The French were the 
first to improve their artillery, and these new 
weapons largely helped in the expulsion of 
the English from France, for the walls of the 
old feudal castles crumbled down fast before 
the heavy iron cannon balls. The musket 
needed a rest on which it was poised and 
aimed, and it was fired by a slow match. It 
was one of Ghistavus Adolphus's improvements 
to give his men light and handy muskets, and 
to attach light cannon to each regiment. In 
Henry YL's time the French generals had 
learnt the lesson of the English tactics, 
and the English rule in France became hope- 
less. The success of Henry Y. and his 



brother Bedford had been largely due to 
the alliance of Burgundy. They . fought 
one half of France with the help of the 
other half. The moment France was at 
unity with itself, the superior resources of 
that great kingdom made themselves felt. 
The Wars of the Boses which followed in 
England, largely as a consequence of the 
French war, are so badly reported by the 
chroniclers that we can derive little military 
instruction from them. The headings of the 
scenes in the play of '^ Henry YI.," '* alarums, 
excursions, retreats," and the confused 
changes of fortune noted in that play, well 
represent the chaos of civil war in which the 
feudal baronage destroyed itself. But Edward 
lY. showed generalship, and he cast a special 
train of brass cannon which proved very 
effective. The new standing army created 
in France by Charles YII. made the French 
monarchy an overmatch for the barons, and 
the reign of feudalism came to an end. It 
had done good service to Europe at first in 
defending it from invasion when Charlemagne's 
dynasty became incompetent to maintain the 
central government, but it gradually lost its 
military efficiency and its heroic spirit: its 
last age was one of sham chivalry in all 
senses. There is a kind of epic completeness 
in the history of feudalism, in its social, and 
political, and literary, as well as in its mili- 
tary aspects, and Mr. Oman's essay does full 
justice to it. Such an essay must be an 
abridgment of history, and this essay has the 
distinct merit of keeping a proper proportion 
in the parts, and laying due stress on the 
events according to their relative importance. 
Military history is so interesting in itself, as 
well as in its infiuence on politics, that. we 
are sure students will find this little book of 
great help in giving them clear and definite 
ideas on the subject, and we hope Mr. Oman 
will some day give us the history of our 
modern infantry as a companion sketch to his 
history of the feudal cavalry. 

Chaslbs W. Boass. 



SUrtf of the Life and Aspiratumi of Z. B, 
JKholemans Beynm. By Charles Boissevain. 
Translated by M. M. (Sampson Low.) 

The name of the gallant young officer whose 
life forms the subject of this memoir has 
hitherto been little known in this country 
except to those who are interested in polar 
research ; but the story of his endeavours and 
aspirations will be read with sympathy and 
interest by all who appreciate self-sacrifice 
and single-hearted devotion to duty. It is 
seldom, indeed, that so bright an example is 
set by one so young, and it is well that the 
memory of his entiiusiasm and patriotism 
should be kept green by this touching narra- 
tive of his brief but glorious career. 

Laurens Koolemans Beynen was bom at 
the Hague on March 11, 1852, and from an 
early age the history of his fatherland, and 
especially the achievements of the famous 
old Dutch ''sea fathers," were his &vourite 
studies. After completing his education at 
the naval college of Willemsoord, young 
Beynen made his first voyage in a man-of- 
war in 1872, and in the following year joined 
the second expedition to Sumatra, where he 
saw some hard service with the naval brigade 
on shore in the operations against the 



Achenese. Shortly alter his retain to Hol- 
land, Lieut. Beynen obtained leave to join 
the Pandora^ with a view to acquiring experi- 
ence in ice navigation under Sir Allen Young, 
to whom the English version of his life is 
dedicated, and he soon won golden opidoos 
from his commander and shipmates. Ihirini; 
the following winter and spring, he studied 
hard to render himself thoroughly at home 
in Arctic geographical knowledge, and also 
edited, and wrote a learned introduction to, 
the second edition of Oerrit de Veer's Nm^ 
tive of the Voyages of Barents for the Haklnjt 
Society. His lett^ on this subject tolfr. 
Clements Markham (extracts from which ue 
given in an appendix), not only show his ardent 
love of research in the cause of his country's 
history, but contain really valuable infomu- 
tion and suggestions. In 1876 he joined the 
Pandora for the second time, and wrote a 
graphic account to Commodore Jansen o( 
Sir Allen Young's resolute and peneveiiof; 
attempt to penetrate up Smith Sound Oa 
his return from this voyage, Sir Allen Yoqd^ 
both wrote and spoke in such warm terms 
of the young Dutch lieutenant who bd 
rendered such good service as a volunteer 
that many people in England learned to knov 
him, and he gained friends wherever he went 
by his unaffected modesty and amiability. 
The return of the English expedition gare 
a frosh spur to the interest already taken by 
the Datch in northern exploration, and tkey 
resolved that an effort should be made to 
induce their countrymen to enter upon ^ 
work of Arotic researoh, and to emalate the 
deeds of their ancestors in that glorious fielii. 
Commodore Jansen took a leaiding partis 
this movement, which resulted in the ^^' 
known and usefal voyages of the WSt* 
Barents ; and among his most active ^' 
porters was Lieut. Beynen, who spent ^' 
winter of 1876-77 in travelling, like another 
Peter of Amiens, through the whole ooootiy. 
striving to win adherents for the cause whie^ 
he had at heart His natural, unstudiM 
eloquence made a deep impression on all^ho 
heard him, and, as a Middelburg paper re- 
marked at the time, 

" It was indeed a wonder that so young > 
man should be able to animate with his o«j 
enthusiasm and love of adventure grey-hfi^^ 
flag officers, grave statesmen, and thoughtfol 
scholars." 

The secret of his success lay in his inten* 
earnestness; and the enthusiasm that filua 
him made words for itself if the right ones 
did not come roadily. 

** Cest oette voix dn oobut qui seole au ocai 
arriTe," 

but just because he used no art, and literaUr 
gave himself, this incessant public sp^Q^ 
wore him out, and the Are he oommonicat^ 
to others exhausted him so much, that it^ 
doubtful if he ever quite recovered from the 
strain. After he had flnished his lectarea be 
was appointed to the training brig Zeehe»^ 
for a voyage in the Korth sea, and while *> 
employed the Arotic sub-committee of Utrecbt 
sent him a gold chain in memory of his lec- 
ture in that town, and he also received the 
EngUsh Arotic medal. During the wmtff ot 
1877-8 he worked hard at his Arotic studiw 
to prepare himself more thoroughly for the 
ex^tion which was then being orgsaiawi 
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and to which he looked forward with the 
falleflt oonfidenoe. This confidence was well- 
founded, for l^e Voyages of the WiUem BarmU 
Jiavd borne good fruit, and the useful and 
]atriotic enterprise which he did so much to 
promote has heen carried on since his 
lamented death with a steadfast perseverance 
nhioh commands the respect of all civilised 
nations. But Beynen himself did not live to 
HO the full fruition of his hopes. When he 
Tftamed home after the first vojage of the 
JUurmUj of which a very interesting account 
ii given from his report and letteore, it was 
evident to his friendis that his health was 
fa^g, and he was therefore urged to ask 
for leave of ahsence in order to ohtain the 
leat which his nervous system required. He 
considered^ however, that it was his duty to 
return to India, as it was his turn for foreign 
servicey and, after a short cruise in a North 
Sea fishing sloop, he again sailed for Batavia 
in the early part of 1879. Here the illness 
from which he had already suffered much 
while serving in the tropics — an affection of 
the brain — xeturned with greatly a^ravated 
symptoms, and, just as his friends were 
calculating that he must he rejoicing over 
the news that the BarmU had made her 
Koond voyage with hrilliant success, they 
leoeived the terrible tidings of his untimely 
death. He had sacrificed his life for the 
honour of his country, and he has left ''a 
mark behind " which will be recognised in 
other countries besides his own. 

*'Biief; bnavSy and glorious was his young career.** 

There is naturally much in such a life 
vhieh makes a knowledge of it useful, and no 
ooe who knew Beynen, and the untiring zeal 
▼ith which he studied everything connected 
with his profession, will need to be told that 
^ htters home contain much that is worthy 
of senous attention. His remarks, for in- 
stance, on the causes which led to the present 
condition of the Butch Navy, on the value 
of Arctie voyages, and on the importance of 
the North Sea fisheries as a reserve of hardy 
and courageons seamen, are both instructive 
and BuggestiTe ; and the account of his fishing 
cruise on the Dogger Bank, which is g^ven 
in his own woids, is exceptionally good. It 
is fortunate that such materials have fallen 
into the hands of a biographer so sympathetic 
ud so competent as M. Charles Boissevain ; 
but the story of Beynen's life would still 
hsre been a sealed book to English readers if 
Mrs. Clements Tiffarkham had not given us 
this admirable translation. All who read it 
will feel grateful to her for having enabled 
them to do so ; and bv no means the least 
result of her labour is that it forms a really 
Suable addition to the list of books that are 
especially snitable for the libraries of 
men-of-war and training-ships. 

Oeoboe T. Txhplx. 
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The VM of Ins. By Thos. E. Webb. 
(Dublin : Hodges, Figgis, & Co. ; London : 
Longmans.) 

Pbof. Wkbb gives the name of the FM oflsis 
toa '^ series of essays on Idealism " in order to 
indicate in a figure the impotence of philo- 
sophy to x>^D^trate into l&e '' myst^ of 
existence." These essays are a continuation 
of his XntfUeeHt^itm of Zocif^ and to judge 



from the riiumd of that work which he gives 
at the end of this, his point of view remains 
unchanged. His object there was to show 
that Locke and Kant said pretty much the 
same thing. Here he tries to prove that this 
is true also of Hume, and that in general aU 
philosophers largely agree and their differ- 
ences are unessential. 

In many respects Dr. Webb's book deserves 
unstinted praise. It is a history of philosophy 
from Berkeley to Hegel, and if ingenuity in 
discovering points of resemblance between 
different systems, and a genial and attractive 
style, together with undoubted learning, 
were enough to make a historian of philoso- 
phy, he would be a very good one. His 
knowledge, indeed, is unequal ; the essay on 
Hegel is so inadequate as to convey no idea 
of the man or his work. But minute as Dr. 
Webb's knowledge is of the EogHsh philosopher 
and Kant's Critique, we seem to miss two 
indispensable qualifications of a historian of 
philosophy. These are, first, some definite 
principles of criticism by which to measure 
the results of philosophies, and, secondly, that 
power of appreciation which is able to mark 
off essential differences of thought in spite of 
apparent, or even verbal, identity. These 
two qualities seem to distinguish the historian 
from the antiquarian of philosophy. How- 
ever, it is not so much the fault of any one 
individual as of the time, if he treats facts as 
curiosities. 

As to the first point. Prof. Webb's own 
view of philosophy may be stated in a few 
words. He regards it as an irrepressible 
instinct to guess at the truth of tlungs: it 
jrields much the same result always and is 
never able . to raise the veil. The upshot is 
that it helps us, because it teaches us we 
cannot know, and the uncertainty it leaves us 
in is of unimportance, because it does not 
affect our practical beliefs. We are left with 
the interesting employment of collating these 
guesses in a ^'Kritik of Systems" which 
shadl supplement our ^'Kritik of Beason" 
(p. 811). This "new Kritik" occupies the 
last essay, and it is an ingenious and readable 
attempt to exhibit idealism as an evolution. 
But evolution is not the same as succession, 
but implies that each member is connected 
with what precedes by a necessity of thought, 
and of this there is in Prof. Webb's Kritik 
no trace« 

This ironical view seems to be a reduetio 
ad abturdum of philosophy. Is the new 
Kritik to end now, or are philosophers to go 
on guessing in onler to furnish more material 
f er some future New Kritik ? In any case 
the result is one — ^that we can know nothing 
about existence, and this is not a philosophy 
at all, because, though philosophy begins 
with wonder, it ought not to end in 
bewilderment. If we are to be ignorant, we 
want to know why, and what the limits are 
which are set to our knowledge. But Prof. 
Webb marks no limits and gives no reasons. 
Hence, for instance, he can condemn Berkeley 
only by the unphilosophic test that his con- 
ception is too vast to realise, as if philosophy 
were a matter of imagination. He suggests, 
indeed (Pref. n. viii.), that we may arrive at 
a wdl-attestea psychology ; but this does not 
avail him : fii^st, because he has not shown 



not at one time identified with psychology, 
tracing the history of the individual miiul, 
from which it emancipates itself later to 
become rational, discovering the essence of 
knowledge. 

If we turn to the history itself, the interest 
centres upon the affiliation of Hume and 
Kant. Prof. Webb's method is to take pus. 
sages in Hume which seem to be anticipations 
of Slant, and he concludes that the two 
philosophies are not different. Some of the 
results of this method are striking and in- 
teresting, but they gratify only an antiquarian 
curiosity. If it is meant to blur the differ- 
ence between the two men, it is simply 
misleading when it is said that Kant's succesn 
due to his having invented a barbarous 



what it is, and secondly, because one of the 
^u^stioQ9 ^^ ^^^^ ^^ whether philosophy is 



IS 

terminology for truths which others discovered. 
Many will regard this as playful, though they 
may think that Hume was on the verge of 
making Kant's discovery. Kant himself 
plainly thought there was some difference 
between himself and Hume. He thought 
that causation with Hume was merely a 
" subjective necessity." By this he meant 
that Hume reduced it to an affair of the 
individual mind or subject. Kant's achieve- 
ment was to deprive it of its subjective 
character. As a form of the mind, it is with 
him not a form of any one mind, but of mind 
as the logical condition of objectivity, as that 
in reference to which objects as such existed, 
and by whose forms they were constituted. 
The inability to appreciate this has led Dr. 
Webb to reg^urd Kant's anticipation of exptiri- 
ence as nothing but '* beliefs," and therefore 
identify him with Hume (p. 207). It has 
even aUowed him to regard Hume's assertion 
that ^ the idea of existence is the very same 
as the idea of what we conceive to be existent," 
as identical with the famous theory that 
Thought is Being (p. 90). Ih this latter 
doctrine, whether it is true or not, thought is 
not that which Hume means by it, but what 
Kant means by it is universal thought. It 
is quite tnie that, as Dr. Stirling has shown 
with great force in his Text Book of Kant^ 
Kant is always speaking a subjective lan- 
guage ; but philosophy is always moving on 
higher levels parallel to its former courses. 
It is possible, to use the language of the 
schools, for an objective theory to take a sub- 
jectdve shape, and this is the defect of Kant. 
The advance he made in thought is not there- 
fore annulled. 

In a history of idealism one naturally turns 
to the chapter on Kant ; but to find that out 
of seventy pages only half a page (half of 
p. 193) IS devoted to the Transcendental 
Deduction is apt to shock persons who have 
been taught to regard this as the centre of 
the Critique. One suspects that the writer 
does not see all the parts of the system in 
their proportion, and this is confirmed by the 
place which Prof. Webb assigns to the Trans- 
cendental Object. Mistaking the nature of 
Kant's achievement, it is not surprising he 
should think that the thing in itself was, in 
Kant's view, the key to the great puzzle how 
phenomena can correspond with our thought. 
When Kant says, in the passage quoted 
on p. 198, that to ''this Transcendental 
Object we may attribute the whole con- 
nexion and extent of our possible per- 
ception," he does not say we mtut do so. 
,The thing in itself is expressly declared tp 
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be problematical, and whatever yiew may be 
taken of it, it certainly is not the sonrce of 
reality; it is only a earrelatum of sense. 
Indeed, the great difficulty of the Critiqae 
consists in this — ^that while phenomena are 
declared to be objectire, as existing in refer- 
ence to the understanding, they are spoken of 
as if only reclaimed from a still wider expanse. 
Hence Kant is perpetually speaking of them 
as actually objectiTe, and yet in contrast with 
things in themselves as only phenomena. And 
this has misled Prof. Webb, on p. 221, in the 
matter of Kant's "raindrops," which are 
asserted to be existing in the mind only in 
contrast to things per se outside of any mind. 
In fact, if 3rou are to understand Eant, you must 
regard his many assertions from the point of 
view of his central thought ; and, while Dr. 
Webb's chapter explains the simpler portions 
of the Critique clearly, it fails to put this 
central thou^t in the only light in which it 
can be seen to have a connexion with what 
preceded and succeeded it in the history of 
philosophy. S. Alixaiideb. 
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George DonningUm; atf In the Bear's Grip. 
By C. H. Eden. (Chapman & HalL) 

Morning Orey. By G-. li. (Ward & Downey.) 

Cora jRama, By M* IC. Oraat. (Chapman ft 
HalL) 

Mrs. KeitVg Crm$. (Bentley.) 

FdUe SUpi, By Douglaa Dalton. (Tinsley 

Brothers.) 
The Face at the Wtnd^. By Esther Carr. 

(Ghriffith, Farran & Co.) 

Serapie. By 6. Ebers. I'rasslated by Clara 
BelL (New York % Gbttsberger. Iiondon : 
Triibner.) 

Babohbts are looking up, morally speaking — 
a piece of intelligence gratifying to all who 
have been saddened by the mortd delinquen- 
cies of the order in recent fiction. We have 
ourselves never believed that the baronet, 
whatsoe'er the failings on his part, was quite 
such an abandoned character by birth and 
necessity as the British novelist prefers to 
represent him, and a conviction of injustice 
seems to have forced itself on the British 
novelist himself. Of some four or five 
baronets before us only weakness, hardly any 
wickedness, can be predicated, and Oeorge 
Donnington, who, owing to the dea^ and 
foolishness of his father, becomes an impecu- 
nious member of the order at an early period, 
is very nearly, if not quite, a model character. 
He drops his ** Sir," sets to work to restore 
his family and fortune, displays much atnlity 
and industry, and comes victorious, though 
not undamaged, out of the bear's grip. As a 
very acute leader may possibly guess before- 
hand, the bear has something to do with 
Russia. Siberia, Nihilists and the Third 
Section play a ^ great part in the book. 
A wicked Bussian nobleman, to gain his 
private ends, procures the arrest and banish- 



though the Nihilists certainly have the heau 
rdUf there is no political propagandism. l£r. 
Eden may be congratulated on having pro- 
duced a very readable book as well as on 
having rehabilitated the character of an un- 
justly traduced class of British noblemen. 

That an English novel ought to be written 
in English is, perhaps, a proposition which 
now holds good only in Ajroturus or Orion; 
yet by it we mean to stick. We therefore 
find an initial difficulty in criticising Moming 
Grey, For instance, ''in the morning she 
receives gifts, which, being of an acquisitive 
disposition, is a highly congenial employ- 
ment," is a sentence which we regret to say 
we cannot construe. An employment which 
is of an acquisitive disposition is something too 
wonderful for us. Some extracts on a fiy- 
leaf tell us that a former book of the authors 
reminded someone of '' Miss Broughton at her 
best." The only possible reminder that we 
can see is that ''*G. M." has striven to write 
in the present tense. Her natural inoapaeity 
to manage the English language in any form, 
has, however, added a new teorror even to the 
present tense, tor she occasionally breaks away 
in the middle of a sentence into the usual 
historical tenses with an effect unspeakably 
bewildering. Through all these difficulties 
we seem to see that Morning Grey is a dull 
book ; but its author has eontrived to make ib 
so difficult to interpret that we really are not 
sure. 

The deverest character in Cora S&ma 
speaks, without rebuke horn the author, of 
« that poem in prose, Ouida's lovely Ariadne^** 
and the judicious reader will observe that 
this surprises a good deal by itself. Indeed, 
except that Miss Grant's passions, as well as 
her rtyle, are but lilyish and langourous com- 
pared with the rosy raptures of her whom 
men read from Tobolsk to Tangier,^ Cora Soma 
might be said to be *' after " Ouida. It is, 
however, a long way after, and we cannot say 
that we are sorry for it. It tells the story of 
a man whose early love had been carried off 
by Another, and who then took to the Bosetta 
stone for consolation, and was constant to it 
for about twenty years, and then met his 
early love's nieoe, with the result that aU was 
welL We have a perhaps prudish dislike to 
the persons who are consoled by their early 
love s daughters, but there can be no con- 
ceivable reason against consolation by an early 
love's nieoe. The story is varied by a great 
deal of learned and aesthetic conversi&on, 
liberally seasoned with Italian and Latin 
names, which sometimes seem to have got a 
little mixed. It is quite harmless, and the 
heroine's mother. Lady Daring, despite her 
rather disproportionate estimate of the '* prose 
poem," is a good character. 

The author of Mn, KeitVs Crime wishes 
apparently to impress her readers with the 
idea that Mrs. Ileith's crime consisted in 
something like that of Medea. This, how- 
ever, is a mistake. Mrs. Keith's crime con- 
sists first in having written a book in the 



representing emotion. But W9 do not le- 
member anyone else who dc«lt out the points 
in rep^ar threes, and the effect is iodea^ 
ably irritating and absurd. It may be added 
that we have little more admiration {or the 
idea of the book than for its execution. The 
earlier and lighter parts are not so W as the 
dose, and show some narrative power, but 
not much. 

The baronet in Fah$ Steps is not so gooda 
baronet as the baronet in George Domm^, 
but he is rather unwise than anything dae. 
The interest ol the stoiy turns on theiateol 
his daughter, who is subjected to macUai- 
tions. The book also deals at oonsidBniile 
length with the fortunes of the baiooet's 
cousin, a bad young man, who gamble^ ind 
that not fairly. The author is prdbakiji 
young hand at novel writing, and may im- 
prove, though he has a good deal to lem 
both in literary and other respects. A dub 
established ''for the associaticHii of those 
amphibious beings, one-thiid actress and two- 
thirds courtesan, with which every fteatie 
abounds " is an institution not only shocking 
to the moral sense, but also slightly pmzling 
to the intellect. 

Miss Esther Carr has told a ghost story 
(which the skilled in ghost stories may per- 
haps construct roughly Ofut of the litle^) not 
without success, in a litde volume which ii 
rather a pamphlet than a book. "Whenthej 
found out the secret they buried the gho«f i 
bones. This is said to have been done with 
good effect at ChiUingham, in the case of the 
Eadiant Bov, but we are not sure thajt it is 
sportsmanlike. 

Herr Ebers's Serapeo exhibits its authr'i 
usual fault of subordinating true nam6t 
effect to (we shall not aay a display of en£- 
tien, which would be unfair, but to) a oeitia 
mint and cummin of coirect but otiose detazL 
The holding of the Serapeum— almoit the 
last fight of Paganism-^-is an ezoeUent snb- 
ject, but it requires a power of story-telling 
and character-drawing which the Gennsn 
novelist scarcely posseasea. We have only to 
add that the present trandation in Mr. Gotts^ 
berger's handy pocket series has all the usoal 
merits of the tranalator'a work. 

GsoBon BiJHtsiitii* 



ment of George to the mines in the place of a present tense ; secondlv, in having depended 
2fihilist suspect. But the same reasons (and lor pathos in her pathetic passages on the 
others) enlist the secret societies in his lavouri | simple expedient of interposing exactly three 
and he escapes in a very exciting manner, points (. . .) between her phSrases as thus : 
The whole action of the book goes trippingly ' *'. . . nhe is dead . . . dead . . . dead . « " 
off. There is not too much parade of acquaint* ,Now, of course, our author is not the first to 



iBM with Bnssia or wiA Nihilism, and^ftake this dangerously mechanical meant of | the posiurai of a slave, and religion has W its 



aUBRENT LITERATURE. 
Woman in the Past, Preeeni^ and Future, By 
August Bebel. Translated by H. B. Adana- 
wJker. VoL I. (The Modem Press.) The 
first volume of the new International Lihnn' 
of Social Sdenoe is a treatiLse by Herr kago^ 
Bebel, the well-knowD Socialist Deputy sod 
writer in Germany, the aabjeot of which li 
sufficiently eipUined by the title. Thon^ 
there are abundant hints in the writings ot 
Karl Marx and elsewhere on the posiUon 
which woman is to asamne in the new social 
order, thismay be regarded as the first anthon- 
tative exposition of Socialistio doctrine on the 
matter. With Bebel " the women's question 
is only one side of the whole sooial question. 
Its solution is an inevitable oorollaiy to the 
practical answer of the larger problem indepen- 
dently of which it has no meaning. Heir 
Bebel starts with thiee fandamental propn^ 
sitions. In the past woman waa phyaiosUysoa 

mentally man's equal. By taking advantage 
of her occasional incideutal helplessness (knng 
the straggle for existenoe mi|« ^t^^^^"^'^,^ 
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powerful sanction to this usurpation. In the 
present, this despotism is moreover 8ai>ported 
by traditional education, by social opinion, by 
arbitrary marriage laws, and, above all, by the 
unequal distribution of wealth with its con- 
comitant of local over-population. With a 



enduring pages of print, it is open to 'taxy 
antiquary to undertake ihe labour which the 
present editor has put on one side. Not that 
Mr. Boase has had the courage entirely to 
abstain from annotating the names which he 
was abstracting from these perishable docu- 



truer education, with an equal distribution of ments. Such a spirit of reserve does not lie 



wealth, with the dangers of over-production 
removed by state regmation, this artificial in- 
feriority will cease. General over-population is 
a baseless apprehension. The right for either 
party to withdraw from the marriage state— 
and the marriage state is dedared physi- 
ologically necessary for both sexes — on the 
ground of incompatibility of temper, will con- 
firm woman in her position of equality. From 
the foregoing summary it may be gathered 
that Herr Bebel's sketch indulffes in those large 
generalisations which are pecmiar to Socialistic 
doctrine. Socialism, indeed, takes little account 
of history, and seldom cares to advance pain- 
fully line upon line. The first and weakest 
point in the logical structure of the argument 
is the assumption that woman, from naving 
been man's equal, was at one time or another 
in virtue of ner natural inferiority reduced 
into a condition of afiiflcial dependence. 
Herr Bebel's metho<l here suggests the Ctmtrat 
Social, and is vitiated by the same defects as all 
that order of historic imaginings. He supports 
his beli^ in the primitive equimty of the sexes 
by a very liberal interpretation of ancient 
writers (€ke Amazons playm^ a conspicuous rdle) 
and by the evidence of certam savage tribes in 
the modem world. But he also admits that 
with civilisation the difference inevitably tends 
to become more marked, and socialism is the 
final development of civilisation. Is it then 
posstUe to preserve civilisation and yet eradicate 
this tendeaaoy it produces P Herr Bebel himself 
would answer yes. Apart from the flaws in the 
argument there is much that is valuable in the 
book. The author has oolleeted some interest- 
ing information about the social history of the 
Middle Ages and about the status of women in 
Tarious countries at the present day, though 
'sere he is obliged to draw largely upon jSiu ' 
Capital. And his chapter on over-po]pulatu>n 
is s pertinent and searching criticism of 
Malthusianism in its later forms. The work of 
translation executed bv Dr. Adams-Walker, of 
Frankfort-on-Main, is unusually well done. 
She has succeeded in making Bebel eminently 
readable in English. There is not a trace of ' 
" Qermanisms " throughout, and her notes are 
very useful and to the point. 

RegiiUr of the Univeraity of Oxford, Vol. I. 
(1449-63, 1505-71). Edited by Rev. 0. W.: 
Boase. (Oxford Historical Society.) This list 
of Oxford graduates, edited by Mr. Boase with 
unwearied search after perfect accuracy of 
detail, will form the foundation of that history 
of the University which will probably be 
publiiAied by some industrious member of the 
next seneration. A perfect catalogue of 
Oxford students can never be supplied, for, in 
consequence of the incurable carelessness of 
many of the registrars, there are numerous 
omissions of graces and degrees; and at all 
periods in the history of our two sreat univer- 
sities many youths have matriculated on the 
0am or the Isis and left without passing 
through their full course. But within the 
Compass of the covers of this volume are now 
preeerved for all ages the fullest particulars of 
the Oxford graduates which the official records 
Could afford — ^particulars which up to this time 
Hii^t have been lost for ever through accident 
Or neglect. Mr. Boase has wisely refrained 
from adding much extraneous information to 
his catalogue. Such a labour, if prosecuted to 
its fullest extent, might have be^ protracted 
for TJBars, and miffht never have been finished 
ataJl. Kow that uie contents of these academic 
tMordi have passed from MS. to the more 



within the powers of any enthusiastic student 
of the past, and Mr. Boase has added to his 
extracts many brief references to Wood's Athenae 
and the other principle authorities connected 
with the University of Oxford, as well as fo a 
few other volumes in which Oxford men 'are 
largely commemorated. For the literary and 
the ecclesiastical history of the fifteenth and 
sixleenth centuries these pages will be found of 
the highest utility ; and for the labour which 
Mr. Boase has spent upon them the warmest 
thanks of all students should be laid at his feet. 

Home Letters written by the Laie Earl of 
Beaconsfield in 18S0 and 18S1. (John Murray.) 
As the plums of this entertaining volume have 
been diligently picked by the daily newspapers, 
we will contcmt ourselves with indicating some 
of the new information it yields for the private 
life of Lord Beaconsfield. How entirdy un- 
known that private life has hitherto been is 
evident on referring to the pages in Mr. Hitch- 
man's well-known book which purport to 
describe this very tour in the Meditenanean. 
We there read 

*' he had for travelling companions his sister and a 
gentleman named Meredith. . . . Leaving London 
early in the autumn of 1829, the party went direct 
to Constantinople. . . . Mr. Meredith aad the 
Bister returned to England, and, before they could 
be married, the former died. « . . When at Janina, 
the Albanians broke out into revolt, and it was 
with difficulty that he could extricate himself from 
thoir midst. At Jerusalem he attempted to pene- 
trate the mosque oC Omar, and was rescued from 
the infuriated Moslems under circumstances of 
extreme danger." 

Almost every one of these statements can now 
be proved to be erroneous. The tour began, 
not in the autumn of 1829, but in June, 1830. 
Constantinople was not reached until December 
of l^e same year, after much time had been 
passed in Spain, Malta, and Greece. Meredith 
was, indeed, his travelling oompanion, but he 
died at Cairo. So far from his sister ac- 
companying him, the very first letter and 
several of the others are addressed to '* my dear 
Sa"=Sarah. The visit to Janina is here 
'described at considerable length and with 
prodigious vivacity; but the worst that was 
suffered from the Albanians was lionising. Of 
the sights of Jerusalem all that is recorded is 
*' visited the Holy Sepulchre of course, though 
avoided the other coglionerie; the House of 
Loretto is probability to them, but the. 
Easterns will believe anything. . . . Made an 
immense sensation. • • . Never more delighted 
in my life." It is needless to add that these 
letters, written to the family circle at home, 
reveal the mind and character of the writer 
with absolute truth. One other matter only 
need be mentioned. In a letter to his father^ 
written from Prevesa in the Ambracian Gul^ 
he says: *' Before me is Olympus [I], whose 
austere peak glitters yet in the sun '* ; and in 
the same letter he has previously told his 
faiher to follow his route on the map. Perhaps 
some Greek traveller will inform us if Olympus 
(or any Olympus) is visible from Prevesa. 

In the Easi Country with Sir Thomas Brovme, 
Kt By. Emma Marshall (Seeley.) '<If 
you call a dog Hervey, I shall love him," 
said Dr. Johnson. And we must confess that 
any literary work, of whatever quality, which 
bore on its front the name of the author of the 
Bdigio M^ddci* would offar a kindred attraction 
to ouraelv^* ^^ ^®'® disposed therefore to 
give % ^gfv laTourable reoeptilon to the present 
book t(o0x the first glanoe at the title-page, but 



even without such a letter of introduction. 
In the East Country would have won its way 
to our hearts. It is a peaceful and pathetic 
story, everywhere lighted up with the gradous 
presence of the great physftoian, and fuU of 
touches reminding us of N^oorfdlk and its broads, 
of Norwich and Bury, as pleasing as the cuts 
which illustrate the text. The whole tone of 
the book is pure and high and feminine in the 
best sense, and it will, we doubt not, become a 
favourite gift-book for girls. What need we 
add save that we have read it twice, and are 
by no means sure that we have finished with 
it yet P 

Oebome Chrdon : a Memoir, with a Selection 
of his Writings. Edited by Geo. MarshalL 
With Medallion Portrait, (barker.) Osborne 
Gtyrdon, we make no apology for telling readers 
of the AoABBMT, was an Oxford don of the old 
school whose life was singularly devoid even of 
intelleotnal interests. For about twenty-three 
years he was student and censor of Christ 
Church ; and for as many more he was rector 
of a country parish in Berkdiire. In both 
capacities he did his duty, as many others have 
done before and since. More than once he was 
diOsen by his pupils and friends (several of 
whom have risen to high office in the State) to 
be a member of University Commissions ; but 
it would be an exaggeration to say that he has 
left his mark on academical reform. So to as 
appears from the present volume, he never 
wrote a single line for publication. The 
* * writings ' ' here preserved consist entirely of ser- 
mons, with the exception of two Latin speeches, 
which are interesting examples (though by no 
means faultless) of the almost extinct Cicero- 
nian style. We have said enough to show that 
the book will nossess little attraction beyond 
the circle of Osborne Gordon's friends. To 
them it will be a permanent memorial of a man 
who exercised no inconsiderable influence in 
his lime by what he was rather than by what 
he did. 



African CoLonies and Cdonieaii^m, With 
notices of Beoent Annexations. By J. E. 
Carlyle. (Glasgow.) Mr. Carlyle is favourably 
known both as a colonial chaplain and a writer 
on missionary work in South Africa. His 
present pampnlet consists of an address read 
by him before the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society, to which he has a(£led an account of 
the proceedings of the Berlin-African Con- 
ference. With the results of this Conference he 
expresses his entire satisfiiction. " Few Inter- 
national Congresses, he writes, 

<*had ever more novel and difficult problems to 
solve, yet they have been resolved on broad and 
liberal commercial principles to the satisfaction oC 
the dviliaed world. Would that the same benefits 
were extended to all Africa ! " 

We can safely recommend this pamphlet to all 
who desire an able, concise, and comprehensive 
account of African colonies. It will surprise 
some to learn that France may justly be regarded 
as the greatest colonial power in Airica. The 
area of her territories in that oontinent, 
including Tunis, is 203,600 square miles, and 
the popmation nearly five milhons. 

The Story of Chinese Oordon. By A. Egmont 
Hake. With Portraits and Maps. YdL II. 
(Bemington.) Only a few words are necessary 
to notice the ooncuuding volume of this bio- 
graphy. Its interest is very different from 
that of the former volimie, which made a 
popular hit by revealing that portion of (Gor- 
don's life about which nothing was known by 
the public. The present volume, on the other 
hand, contains lime that is not only too fresh 
in the minds of i^ of us. Except for an 
amplification of Zebehr's relations with Gordon, 
we have not noticed anything that has not 
already appeared in print, itegarding the 
maimer in which Mr. Hake hat thought fit to 
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perform his task, we will content ourselyes with 
saying it has oansed as regret that he has been 
chosen to edit (Gordon's duties. 

Charlu George Gordon : a Sketch, by B. H. 
Barnes and G. E. Brown, with Facsiinile Letter 
(Macmillan) ; and T?ie Life and Work of Getieral 
Gordon at Gravewnd^ by W. E. Lilley (Abraham 
Kingdon). Those who want to know what 
manner of man Gk>rdon really was may be 
recommended to read either or both of these 
modest little reoords, in preference to Mr. 
Hake's pretentious bioffrapby. The one em- 
bodies, mainly in Gk>raoirs own words, the 
only message that Oordon himself wished to 
deHTer to the public, and prints some of 
his latest letters. The other describes, with 
full knowledge and equal simplicity, (Gordon's 
work among the poor boys of Gravesend — a 
work that has been strangely overlooked by 
those who are now seeking to raise a memories 
to him at Port Said. Here is a story of him 
worthy of Dr. Johnson : ** He once prescribed 
for a lady friend of Ms 'a good long day's 
washing,' as a remedy for an attack of what is 
fashionably called ennui »^^ 

Gordon Anecdotes: a sketch of the Career, 
with Illustrations of the Character of C. G. 
Gordon. By Dr. Macaulay. (Beligious Tract 
Society.) Until the Life of Gbrdon shall come 
to be written in the temper and in the style of 
Soathey*s Life of Nelson^ we must be content to 
read fragments of his history in Andrew 
Wilson's Ever Vidorioua Army, in Dr. Birkbebk 
Hill's Gordon in Central Africa^ and in the 
forthcoming Khartoum Diaiy. Meanwhile, 
there is no book which gives in brief compass so 
complete and so faithful a picture as tins 
collection of anecdotes by Dr. Macaulay, who is 
careful to acknowledge in his preface his sources 
of obligation. He might have prefixed as a 
motto: 

** Give me of * Gordon' only a touch, 
And I save it, be it little or much/' 

Hints to Collectors of Original Editums of the 
Works of Dickens, By Charles Plumptre 
Johnson. (G^rge Bedway.) This is a sister 
volume to the Hints to Collectors of First EdiHans 
t/ Thackeray, which we noticed a month or two 
ago. The works of Dickens, with a few notable 
'* Dickanmana," make up fifty-eight numbers, 
as compared with only thirty-seven for 
Thackeray; and Mr. Johnson has further 
augmented the present volume with a list 
of thirty-six plays founded on Dickens's works, 
and another list of seventy-three pubUshed 

Sortraits of Dickens. As we are unable to 
eteot any slips in his work, we must content 
ourselves with thanking him for the reticence of 
his annotations. It is unnecessary to repeat 
our praise of the elegant /ormo^ of uese books. 
We miss, however, from the second the red 
letteringjon the title-page of the first. We know 
not whether Mr. Johnson intends to continue 
his labour of curiosity ; but there are not a few 
of our poets who need a bibliographer. 

The Worthies of Lincolnshire. By the Bev. 
M. G. Watkins. (EUiot Stock.) In form, not 
less than in substance, this is an excellent ex- 
ample of the modem pamphlet. The demy 
octavo size, the paper, the type, and the neat 
covering combine to distinguish it from ephem- 
eral publications ; and what Mr. Watkins has 
written deserves to be preserved, if merely as 
a prelude to a larger work. Following in the 
steps of Fuller, he has here compiled a list of 
some 110 '* worthies" bom in linoolnshire, 
pre-eminent among whom are Kewton, Bur- 
leigh, Whitffift, Wesley and Tennyson. The 
names of those connected with tiie county 
otherwise than by birth are less interesting, 
though they throw light upon its history. We 
hope that Mr. Watkins will be encouraged not 
only to make his lists more complete, but to 
e^^pand his l^ef facts an4 dates to the dimen- 



sions of regular biography. The task is worth 
undertaking, for his own reputation as well as 
for that of his adopted coun^. 

OobheWs Bural Bides. A New Edition, with 
Notes. By Pitt Cobbett. In 2 vols. (Beeves 
ft Turner.) In the political history of modem 
England few names have a more individual 
sound — a more familiar smack, he would him- 
self have said^than that of William Cobbett. 
His books are stUl to be found on ever^ second- 
hand book- stall ; but, with the exception of his 
English Grammar, tiiey have not been fre- 
quency reprinted of late years. Second in 
perenmal mterest to the English Grammar we 
would place the Evrdl Bides, which is here set 
forth, for those who love good reading, in two 
handsome volumes. We regret we cannot add 
^bat the editor has done his work as well as the 
printer. To make all Cobbett's political and 
economical theories intelligible at the present 
day would be well nigh impossible ; but very 
little light is thrown upon them by quoting Mr. 
MulhaU's statLstios. Two matters, in the uetch 
given of Cobbett's life, seem to demand notice. 
He is here stated to have been bom in 1762 ; 
but, according to other authorities, the true 
year is 1766. It is certain that he enlisted in 
the army towards the end of 1783 or beginning 
of 1784, and in these very Bural Bides (voL L, 
pp. 50-1), under date 1821, he writes of having 
enlisted "between sixteen and seventeen, 
''about thirty-eight years ago." Our second 
point is to protMt against vtie phrase, ''the 
Baron of tne Exchequer, Judffe Maseres" 
39). Maseres is rightly described by 

bbett himself (vol. i., p. 351) as " Cursitor 
Baron of the Exchequer,^' which was a very 
different thing from a judge. 

One Hundred Years of Publishing. 1785-1885. 

Siiladelphia : Lea Brothers & Co.) This is a 
ef sketch of the history of the publishing 
firm which was founded by Matthew Carey, a 
political refugee from Ireland, and was de- 
veloped by his son, Henry C. Carey, the politi- 
cal economist, and his son-in-law, Isaac Lea, 
who still survives as the Nestor of American 
men of science. The business is now carried 
on, though confined to the issue of scientific 
works, by two great grandsons of Matthew 
Carey. For how many generations did the 
Maison Plantin continue ? 

Kirahan the Inflexible. Part II. " Scarpante 
the Spy." Bv Jules Yeme. Illustrated. 
(Sampson Low.) This is the conclusion of a 
stor^ of which the first part appeared last 
Christmas. Bead by itself, it Ib almost unin- 
telligible ; and if our memory may be trusted 
(for we have done our duty by giving the book 
away) the first part was bett^ than the second. 
Still, we regard the whole as an improvement 
upon the stories with which M. Jules Yeme 
has recently been endangering his reputation. 
The obstinate Turk and the simple Dutdiman 
are each in their way living men; and the 
interest in the land journey round the "BiaxSk 
Sea never flags. The illustrations also show 
more regard tmm usual for the truth of nature. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Bass Mttllikoeb has been lecturing at 
Cambridge this term on the " History of l^u- 
cation," for the Teachers' Training Syndicate. 
The lectures will not be published, but we leam 
that he hopes to prepare, what is much wanted 
in English literature, a compendious general 
History of Edticaiion, of a character similar to 
the well-known works of Yon Baumer, Carl 
Schmidt, ComjMyr^ and otiier continental 
writers. 

Mb. Dbmetbius Bottloeb's " Central Asian 
Questions," which Mr. Fisher Unwin ui pub- 
lishinj^, wiU bQ obtainable ^t th^ librari^ qm 



June 1. The essays collected under thii 
title relate to affeurs in Afghanistsn, Gentnl 
Asia, Eashgaria, China, and Tonqun, and 
have appeared during the last six yean m die 
quarterfies, principal magazines, and the Tinut. 
The volume will contain thtee maps and a por- 
trait of the author, and it is decuoated to Sir 
Lepel Ghi£Sn. 

A NSW and cheaper edition of Mr. Mm^Vgi^iift 
Wallace's Bussia is in jveparation, and will be 
published by Messrs. CasseU and Company next 
month. 

Mb. GeOBOB BabNXTT SiOTH'B Life of ruHar 

Hugo, which will be issued in a few days, u 
de<&cated, by permissidn, to Mr. Swinburne. 

ME88BS. Bbll have in the press a voluneof 
translations from the lyrical poems of Victor 
Hugo, chiefly by well-known English wiiten, 
the editor being Mr. H. L. Williams. 

Mb. a. A« Tillet's Introduction to the Liierd- 
ture of the French Benaissanee, to be puUiihed 
by the Cambridge University Press, is an- 
nounced as nearly ready. 

The Flower of Doom is the title of Miu 
Betham-Ed ward's new novel. It will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ward & Downey early in 
June. 

The title of Mr. Edmund Qosse's forthooming 
book on the history of English classical poetry 
is From Shakespeare to Pope. 

The New York Nation expresses the hope ibit 
the recent regrettable failure of Messrs. Jao)» 
B. Osgood & Co. will not materially delay tbe 
appearance of their promised Zi/e, LdUn oAJ. 
foumals of H W. LongfelXofw, edited by Bis 
brother, the Bev. SamuelLongfellow. 

In complianoe with an unanimotu dei^ 
expressed at the recent Council meeting of tbe 
Pipe Boll Society, Sir Baliol Brett, the Kut^ 
of the BoUs, has consented to becooe tiie 
patron. This successful soheme for pnotag 
our earliest records has received the support d 
Prof. Freeman, and the Bishop of Chester (Dr. 
Stubbs) is a member of the Council of Maiog^ 
ment. 

Thx American edition of Mr. Whaitoc' 
Sappho (reviewed in the present number of tw 
Academy) will be published by Messrs. Janwo* 
McClurg & Co. of Chicago. 

A NEW novel by Mr. Qeorge Manville Fom. 
entitled The Dark House : s Knot UnraTeUed. 
will be published next week in a sbilliiV 
volume by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 

Messes. Cassbll & Co. have given penntf- 
sion to Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath, to lepiiBt 
Mr. Charles Pebodys book on English Joumalii» 
and tJu Men who Juive made it, in phonograpbj* 

The complete works of the eminent anti- 
quary and historian, the Abate Luigi Tosti, tf« 
about to be published by 8ubecriptioi^"> 
thirteen volumes, edited by Sig. Loreto F^ 
qualucd, who will contribute an essay cxiva 
me and writings of the aatlior. 

The third volume of Canon Dixon's Hutoty 
of the Church of England is now in the pre* 
This volume goes down to the end of the reig* 
of Edward VI. 

Amonq the latest additions to the Taochniti 
Collection of British Authors, are Lady,Barktf | 
Letters to Guy, and Affinities, by Mrs. CampWJ 
Praed. 

Me. Taevee, of Eton, has neariy ready foi 
publication a Uttle work on oonvewatwM^ 
French— not a mere school book, but » »enes oi 
extracts from classical dramas suitable to nis 
object, with a dose but idiomatio English ti«M- 
lation. The work wiU be published by Mes^ 

Williams & Nor^t^. 
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Thi Comie d'HauaioiiTille's new book. Ma 
Jemuue: Souyenin de 1814 k 1850, will be 
puUiihed immediately by Galmwm L^vy. 

M18SB8. D. APFLBTOir & Co., of New York, 
will iMiie very thorily a new novel, Mr. Old- 
mixm, by Br. W. A* Hammond, which deals 
with life in New York. 

An extennre work on Africa, with manj 
iUiutrations, by Prof. Annibale Qiglioni, is 
about to be published in weekly parts by 
Tallardi, of Borne. 

MsssBS. Hxir&T Holt & Co., of New York, 
have nearly ready LttUrt of the Chevalier de 
Bacowrt, French Minister to the United States 
about 1840. 

Thb same pablishers announce for early 

Sablioation PoMieai Esea^i, by Prof. Wm. G. 
nmner; A Student** HUtory of the United 
Staiay by Ptof. Alexander Johnston; and 
A Briefer German Grammar^ by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney. 

Thb wtU-known pubUshing house of Ginn, 
Heath ft Co., of Boston, is henceforth to be 
known as Ginn & Co., Mr. Heath having 
retired from the firm. 

Is oonaequenoe of Messrs. Pettit & Co. relin- 
quidiing the publidiing branch of their business, 
*' Pe^s Diaries " wiUin future be published by 
Messrs. Giifltii, Farran & Co., who intend to 
increase thsir number still further by the 
addition of some known wants. 

Mb. Bdwabd Kino is about to publish with 
Meesrt. 0. A. Nichols & Co., Springfield, Mass., 
a book entHled Deacriptive Portraiture of Europe 
tn Htorm and Calm : T wentv Years' Experiences 
and Beminiscences of an American Journalist. 
The work is to contain many illustrations by 
FfiixB^gamey. 

MB80BS. Gbifftth, Fabbak & Co. are pub- 
lishing at once a little shilling book, by the 
author of ''How we managed without Ser- 
vants," entitled How we did without Lodging* 
at the Seaeide^ saved our Money, and doubled our 
Pleaeure, 

Ak article on *' General Gk>rdon*s Theology," 
by the Bev. H. Carruthers Wilson, will appear 
in tiie Ettpoeitor for June, based on three years' 
intimate personal intercourse with General 
Gordoii. 

The Nuova Antologia says that Prof. Alfonso 
Cerquetti has in the press a critical essay on the 
text and interpretation of the Odes of CHuseppe 
Parini, witi^ reference to the recent editions by 
Profs. Demattio, Salveraglio, Michelangelo, 
D* Anoona and Finzi. 

Wrong on both Sidee^ by a new author, Yin 
Yinoent, is the title of a story in one volume to 
be published immediately by Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran & Co. 

Tkb June number of Sunday Tdtk contains 
the opening chapters of a story by a new 
writer. Miss M. C. Partridge, entitled '* Sylvia 
ClifBord." It also contains a poem by Dr. 
Tliomaa Gordon Hake. 

MxssBS. Habfeb & Bbgthbbs, of New York, 
have commenced a weekly series of books in 
biography, travel, history, fiction, and general 
literstnre, bound in paper covers, and sold at 
aboat 25 oents. The volumes that have appeared 
av« That Terrible Man, by W. E. Norris, and 
Zandon Society, by a Foreign Besident. 

Thx Annual General Meeting of the members 
of the Lcmdon Library was held on May 28. 
The report of the Committee stated that during 
the year ending Apdl 30, 226 members had been 
added, while the losses by death and withdrawal 
had heen 158. The flti^Tiniiil gain to the Library 
was £899, the difference between £1,325 of new 
aobaoriptions to £426 of subscriptions lost. 
The preifent nuipbe^ of mei^bers is 1)846. 



During the ]^ear there had been added to the Db. EuaENB Oswald is to give a lecture at 
Library by ^fts and purchase 3,527 volumes ! the Carlyle Sodet]^ on Thursday next, June 4 



and 120 pamphlets. 

M. Fbinzike, of Paris, announces three new 
novels : La Toque, by Paul Lheureux ; Vldie 
fixe, by Grammont and Ginisty ; and La Course 
d la Mort, by Edouard Bod. 

New editions, in one volume, of Mr. Frank 
Barrett's Honest Davie and Mr. Bichard Dow- 
ling's Under St PauTs will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 

Two new volumes of the Biblioth^ue Char- 
pentier are in the press: Plaidoyers, by Ch. 
Lachaud ; and Sophie Amouid, by the brothers 
de Goncourt. 

The Yllth Fascicule of the Archives His- 
toriques de la Gkucogne has just appeared. It 
is Les Freres Prichewrs en Gaecogne au XIII* et 
au XIV Siecle: Documents in6dits. Par C. 
Douais. Premiere partie : Chapitres. Pp. 253. 
The work is interesting for the light it throws 
on the internal discipline of the order, and for 
mediaeval ritual. We find, p. 29, seq,, the office 
and legend of Ste. Martha. The order for the 
*< Officium de Corpore Christi (in 1324), attri- 
buted to St. Thomas de Aquino, ut asseritur.** 
In 1307 a student is sent from Bordeaux to 
Oxford. Complaints from Bishops of Abuses 
of Indulgences by the Freres are mentioned in 



1287. These are samples only of matters of | 
varied interest to be found in these pages. 

Mbssbs. Griffith, Fabran & Co. will issue 
next week Elf Island : a Fairy Tale, by Capt 
T. Preston Battersby. 

The Bev. E. E. Hale is preparing a book on 
Franklin in France, and is about to visit Europe 
for the purpose of collecting material for this 
work. 



on '*Heinrich Heine," with reference to the 
passage in the Beminiscences, vol. ii., p. 127. 

The results of the Society of Arts' examina- 
tions have just been published. There was a 
satisfactory increase in the number of candi- 
dates, 1,208 having presented themselves at 44 
centres; whereas last year there were 991 
candidates and 38 centres. Of these 1,208 
candidates 953 passed and 255 failed. The 
number of papers worked was 1,321 ; of these 
145 took first-class certificates, 410 second- 
class, and 474 third-class, while to 292 papers 
no certificate was awarded. Eleven of the 
thirteen subjects set down for examination 
were taken up. In two no examination was 
hcdd, as the requisite number of candidates (25) 
did not present themselves. The largest 
number of papers worked (330) was in book- 
keeping. Other favourite subjects were: — 
Arithmetic, 171 ; English (including composi- 
tion and correspondence and precis writing), 
118; shorthand, 253; theory of music, 243. 
In French there were 96 candidates ; in German 
only 28. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society on May 23 a pftpei^* by Miss Emma 
Phipson, on *' The Weather- Allusions in 
I < Henry VI.' " was read. Miss Phipson 
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The Council of the Philological Society have 
issued a circular inviting subscriptions to a 
** Murray Indemnity Fund," intended to relieve 
Dr. Murray from the debt incurred, and the 
other losses sustained, in bringing out Part I. of 
the New English Dictionary. In the agreement 
between the delegates of the Clarendon Press 
and Dr. Murray, as editor of the Dictionary, 
the extent and cost of the work of the editor 
and his assistants were greatly under-estimated, 
and the consequence was that Dr. Murray, in 
order to bring out Part I. as agreed, was obliged 
to advance at least £150 from his private re- 
sources, and to incur debt for an additional sum 
of £500. Towards this debt the delegates con- 
tributed £100, but as their expen£ture had 
already greaUy exceeded what had been 
originally contemplated, they did not see their 
way to a further contribution. Under these 
circumstances the Council of the Philological 
Society have decided to open a public subscrip- 
tion to defray debt and loss, and hand over any 
surplus to Dr. Murray. Although the dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press are unable to 
contribute further in their cotporate capacity, 
they have shown their appreciation of the 
editor's labours by subscribing as individuals to 
the fund. Contnbutions wuL be received by 
the treasurer of the Philological Society, Mr. 
B. Dawson, The Mount, Hampstead. 

Ov June 1 Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. 
will "vacate their house at the comer of St. 
Paul's Churchyard, which is to be pulled down 
and rebuilt. This firm was established more 
than 150 years ago by the celebrated John 
Newbery, and hi^ associations with Oliver 
Gbldsmith, Dr. Johnson, and many other 
Utarary men of the last centuiy. The business 
has.been carried on uninterruptedly in St. Paul's 
Churchyv*^ ^inoe the first of the Newberys 
founded i^> ^^ Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. 
will no0Op7 temporary premises at 33 Pater- 
nost^p JU>^ vaitil the new building is ready to 



reading ''Edward III." had been struck with 
the number and beauty of its weather-similes, 
which were so noteworthy as to lead one, in 
attempting to solve the problem of its disputed 
authorship, to enquire '* Who is this Out-door 
Man who has so noted the changes of the 
seasons and the sky ? " The attempt to answer 
this question led her to examine Shakspere's 
plays a&esh, and as a result to daim for him 
[ that in his allusions to the weather and natural 
phenomena he showed himself to be the most 
observant reader and the most poetical ex- 
pounder of Nature's infinite book. In the way 
m which he introduced these allusions he was 



quite different from his brother-dramatists. 
An examination of Mario we*s weather-allusions 
led to the opinion that it was he who wrote 
the "Contention" and "True Tragedy." A 
comparison of these with the weather-similes 
in " 2 and 3 Henry VI." lent confirmation to 
the theory that in thee^ plays Marlowe, in 
connexion with Shakspere, revised, and in some 
cafies re-wrote, his own work. Miss Phyllis 
Spencer read a paper on " Margaret," justifying 
her dramatic existence as necessary to render 
the otherwise wearisome ** 2 and 3 Henry VI." 
at all interesting. She can, however, excite 
our interest only, and not our sympathv, 
edthough in the fierce nature of this terrible 
Amazon there was much tenderness ; and one 
can scarcely help feeling for her in her dis- 
appointment at ner weak, irresolute husband, 
and in her love for her only boy, for whom she 
fought and suffered so much. But it is her 
totid absence of all moral sense, and the way 
in which she gloats over the miseries of others, 
which make us turn aside from her after all in 
dis^fust. This meeting brought to an end the 
society's tenth session. The society has decided 
to add to its work some of the plays of Shak- 
spere's contemporaries. The list for next ses- 
uon is " Richard III.," " Campaspe," " Borneo 
and Juliet," " Locrine," "Bichard II.," " Faus- 
tus," "John." and "Edward II." The hon. 
sec. (9 Gordon Boad, Clifton) will be glad to 
hear from anyone interested in the critical study 
of these plays, and will be grateful for Sbak- 
spere magazine articles, newspaper scraps, or 
anything else to add to the society's library. 



In the Academy of May 23, p. 



361. col. r^, 
the novel, Lady Lovelace, by C. L. Pirlds, was 
said to be published by Messrs. Hurst and 

I' Blackett : we are informed that the publishers 
of the book are Messrs* Chatto ft Wii^dus. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AK OLD SCTTH. 

Hb lies upon the bare hill-fiide, 
A Shepnerd Yoath in slumb^ loet ; 

His thoughts in dreams are wandering wide. 
Yet stm hj eartblj trouble tost 

How can he dream of LoTe and Light 

Thus lonely mid the shades of night F 

Behind a dond entiironed on high 
Fair Dian leans in maiden thought ; 

She ne*er has heaved Iotb'b gentle sigh, 
Though by immortal lorers sousht. 

But as she leaves her dond to-nignt» 

Endymion's lace aixests her sight. 

Was it his brow so oalm and pale, 
His fair young face devoid of joy, 

ThAt made her swift descend the vale. 
And linger by the sleeping boy F 

Till lips that ne*er knew human bliss 

Have tasted an immortal's Idss. 

Lo7e makes her ohoioe, we know not why. 

True love will ever find its own; 
Wiiether down-leaning from the sky 

Or reaching up to heights unknown. 
T)iana*s vestal heart is won 
When she beholds Endymion. 

I. M. Eltok. 



OBITUARY. 

YIOrOB HUOO. 



Ouit readers will already have learned from 
the daily papers that the great'' poet who for 
many years past has held hj aknost nniyersal 
consent the supreme position in the literature of 
his own count^, if not in that of Europe, ended 
his long life on May 22. The story of his life 
has been told so often and with so much fulness 
duriuff the last few days that we may be per- 
mittea to content ourselves with giving omy a 
brief and rapid outline of it in this place. 
Victor-Marie Hugo was bom at Besan^on on 
February 26, 1802. His father, Jo8eph-L§opold- 
Bigisbert Huffo, the son of a carpenter at 
Kanoy, thougn daimine descent from a noble 
family of Lorraine, had, in 1791 entered the 
revolutionary armv, and had at the time of Hs 
son's birth attained the rank of major. Under the 
empire he rose to be brigadier-general, and sub- 
sequently, although retaining strong republican 
sentiments throughout his life, he accepted 
promotion to the rank of lieutenant-general 
from Charles X. Victor Hugo's early royalist 
views were deriyed from his mother, Sophie 
Trebuohet, who was a native of La Vendue, and 
who is said by some writers to have been a com- 
panion of Madame de la Roohejaquelin in the 
hardships so vividly described in her well-known 
Memoirs. The poet's childhood and boyhood were 
full of chanee and exdtement. Before he 
had reached the age of fourteen he had visited 
Naples, Florence, and Rome, had spent a year 
in Madrid, and had returned to Paris ; he had 
seen the rise and the fall of the Empire, the 
invasion of France by foreign armies, and the 
restoration of the Bourbon dynasty. These 
stirring surroundings exerdsed a powerful 
effect upon the devdopment of his genius, 
the maturity of which was extraor£narily 
early. At the age of twenty, having already 
gained considerable celebri^ by three striking 
X)oems, "Les Vierges de Verdun," "Le B^- 
tablissement de la Statue de Henri IV.", and 
** Moise sur le Nil," which recdved prizes from 
the Acad^mie des Jeux Floraux of Toulouse, he 
published the first volume of his Odea et Bal- 
ladeiy which obtained for hi m a pension of 1,000 
francs from Lonis XV ill. In the same year 
he married, and in 1823 and the three fol- 
lowing years he produced the works whidi are 
g^erally regarded as the first dedded mani- 
festation of the new romantic movement in 
French literature— the second volume of Odu 
^allad€§t and the novelsi ffan d^Ula/ndt and 



Bug-^a^rgdl. These novels, while bearinff un- 
mistakably the mark of genius, are, pemaps, 
still more strongly marked b;^ that love of tiie 
fantastic and the norrible wmoh man the effoct 
of some of thdr author's finest works. An 
enthusiastic band of young writers, on which 
one of its members, Ste. Beuve, bestowed 
the famous name of '*Le O^nade," attached 
themsdves to Hugo as apostles of the new 
literary creed whidi he had promulgated, and 
which found fuller expresdon in his play of 
CromwelL published in 1827, and in the spirited 
and doquent preface that accompanied it. This 
drama has never been acted, and is, in fact, 
unsuitable for stage representation. Of its 
literary merit it is mfficult for an Englishman 
to judge fairly, on account of the grotesque per- 
verdons of history with whidi the work abounds. 
After several attempts to gain a hearing 
on the stage, which failed ohiefiy through 
objections raised by the censorship, Victor 
Hugo succeeded, in 1830, in having: his ffer- 



m i»;ju, in 

fiani produced at the Frangais. The fierce _^ „-^ 

storm whidi raged at the first and succeeding J Quatre-vinfft'treize, an historical lomanoe of 
representations of this play is one of the best 1793, the drama of TorqiteTnada, and L'AH 



^ AmoDf; file frmts of his exile maybe lasn- 
boned, m poetry, Le» Ohdtiments, an invectiTe 
of terrible force against Louis Napoleon, La 
OmOempkaianB, Chanmm$ ^ ^ues d du BoU 
and tiie first of the three parts of that atnuure 
but brilliant collection oi poems called la 
LSgende dea SiecUsy a work whidi some Fnach 
critics have regarded as the author's giestesi 
achievement in verse. In nroae his chid worki 
during this period were tne three noveU, Let 
MisSrablea, Lea Travaillewra de la Mer, and 
V Homme qui Bit, 

On his return to Paris he was soUdtod 
to enter into political life, and in 1871 was 
deoted a member of the National AsMmUr, 
but redgned his seat after a few we^ h 
1876 he was chosen a member of the 8«Bite, 
and ocoadonallv took part in the ddibgn 
tions of that body. Although more tba 
seyen^ years of age, the poet did not po- 
mit himsdf any sladrening of his aociutoflud 
industry, and the works of his old age uc 
astonishingly numerous. Among these m 



known episodes of the nistory of the drama. 
The partisans of the poet triumphed over their 
adversaries, and the piece was a success. Li the 
same year Hugo's play Marion Dehrmef which 



d'Hre Orandpere. On February 27, 1881, the 
seventy-ninth birthday of Victor Hugo was 
observed by the dty of Paris wiih. an imex- 
ampled di^lay of popular enthusiasm, and 



had previoudy been forbidden by the censor- j each succeeding biruiday has been celebrated 



ship, was allowed to be performed; but his 
next dramatic work, Le Boi a^Amuae^ was pro- 
hibited. The grounds of public morality which 
were alleged for this condemnation of tiie play 
were abswl enough ; but it may wdl have been 
deemed dangerous to permit tiie performance 
of a piece in which royaltv, in the person of 



by some appropriate puuio oeremony. At his 
funeral, wnidi is to take place on Monday, 
France will oBBsr one more demoostrstion of 
her reverence, not merely for the ffteat poet 
but still more for the patriot and theloTerof 
humanity, who throuffuout his life Ubomed 
indefatigably and with pure motive, if not 



Francis I., was so powerfully hdd up to con- always wiady, to obtain jusitioe for the oppraned 

tempt. Although Victor Hugo was stiU pro- j and compassion for the miserable. 

fessedlv a royalist, it is evident that his senti- 
ments had already begun to undergo the dbange 

which resulted in his becoming one of the most 

devoted worshippers of the republican ideal. 

Of the series of dramatic works which followed, 

ending with Lea Burgravea in 1843, two pieces, 

Lticrece Borgia and Buy Blaa, attained a success 

unparallded in the history of the French stage. 
£9 1831 Victor Hugo published the romance 

of Notre Dame de Farias which is probably his 

greatest work in prose fiction. In Lea Miai- 

rahlea, and others of his productions, he may 

have drawn personages more true to nature 

and more attractive, he may have touched pro- 
founder springs of emotion, but the style of 

these later works has less of sustained fire and 

ener^, and their impresdveness is overlaid by 

inartistic philosophical disquintion. If the 

characters in Notre Dame arelargdy unreal and 
the historical colouring false, if the marvellous 
brilliancy of the style seems to be the glow of 
fever rawer than that of health, there is no 
doubt of the enthralling interest of the book, 
which in its own kind is a masterpieoe almost 
unapproached. 

During the years from 1831 to 1840, the 
publication of Lea Feuillea cPAutomne, Lea Ohanta 
du Or^uactUe, Lea Voix InUrieurea^ and Lea 
Bayona et lea Onibrea, establidied Victor Hugo's 
daim to be regarded as one of the greatest 
lyric poets of France. In 1841 he was recdved 
into the Academic fran^aise, and in 1845 Louis 
Philippe made him a peer of France. When 
the repuUic was establidied in 1848 Victor 
Hugo was chosen a member of the Constituent 
Assembly, and subsequently of the Legislatiye 
Assembly, where he attached himsdf deddedly 
to the democratic party. He seems at first to 
have entertained a favourable opinion of the 
intentions of Louis Napoleon, but soon became 
one of the Pt«ndent's bitterest adversaries. 
After the coup d'Hat of December 2, 1851, he 
was banished from France, and took refuspe 
first in Jers^, and then in Gkiemsey, where he 
continued to live until the fall of the Empire 
recalled him to Paris. 



FBOF. DANIEL SOHZNKEL. 

The eminent Swiss theologian. Prof essor inl 
Eirchenrath Danid Schenkd, died at Heidel- 
berg, after a longand painful illness, on MiT^}- 
He was bom on December 21, 1813, in thenttk 
village of Daserlen, Canton Zuridi. He stn&d 
theology at Basd under De Wette and Hagea- 
badi, and afterwards at Gk>ttingen under Giese- 
lerandLficke. In 1837 he became Privatdootat 
at Basd, and worked in the Univernty nntE 
1841, when he was deoted as chief PIsinr of 
tiheMunsteratSchaffhaiiaen. In 1846 he begn 
his ffreat werk Daa Weaen dea FroteatanUmu. 
the udrd and last Yolume of which appeared in 
1851. Sdienkel took his stand upon the so- 
called <*V6rmittlungstheoloeie,"the via hm^ 
between the old evangdictdi^m and the ne* 
criticism, and was sdected as one of the con- 
tributors to Lange's well-known Bibdwerh. He 
wrote the commentaries on Ephesians, Pl>^ 
pians, and Oolossians, and his Tolume peand 
into a second edition ; but its plaoe in the series 
was afterwards occupied by a commentary 
on the same episties by 1/r. Karl Btaxaa. 
Upon the death of De Wette, Bchenkd m 
called to Basd as Professor of Theology. He 
remained there two years, whon the QtuA 
Duke of Baden offered him the post of fint 
IJniverdty preacher, and the title of a flmd- 
ducal Eirchenrath. He dded with the Libenl 
direction in the Qeneral Synod, and woiked for 
the re-construction of the Hessian Church upon 
the basis of the Congregational prinaple 
(<<Gemeindeprinzip"). As editor of the ^U;<^ 
meine KirchmzeiJbung he used the press to so^ 
port the Liberal direction in theology and 
eodesiastical constitution. In 1864 one hon- 
dred and eighteen parodual dLersrmen in Baden 
issued a protest agamst Sohoikd^ Daa O^^^rak- 
terhUd Jeau, four editions of wiiioh were nab- 
lished during the following^ nine years. £lw^' 
kd replied m his powerfnl appeal for olanoal 
" Lehrfrdhdt "— Z>i« pr^fieataniiacha ^Vw^ " 
ihrtm aeamwOrHgen Kamp/a mU dar Kif^*^^ 
BaaktUm (1666). From ISes he Ud lA^tf^ 
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hard at the fomidation of the (German '' Protes- 
tantenTerein." The idea and object of this 
important factor in the modem religioofl life of 
protestant {Germany are expounded in his own 
ChriateiUhum und Kirche im Eivklang mU der 
KnltnTenlhoiddnng. In May* 1867, he had the 
great satiBf action of hearing the new Qeneral 
8ynod emphatically proclaim the equality of 
the ** Freisinnig *' wiu the *' Orthodox " direc- 
tion in the Church of his adopted fatherland. 
The list of Schenkel's writings would fill a 
column. His most valuable ana lasting contri- 
bution to theological and biblical science is 
doubtless the great Bihdlexikon upon which so 
many able scholars worked under ms editorship, 
the first volume of which appeared in 1867 and 
the last in 1875. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

M. DS OoNTADES has given in the May Lixrrt 
a very interesting account (at just the proper 
lengtii and seasoned with just the proper 
amount of wprit) of Lautour-Mtfzeray, a Bohe- 
mian dandy of the Louis Philippe period, of 
whom it is permissible to suspect that a good 
many Bngushmen have never heard. Yet 
Lautour, independently of his curious dharaoter 
and habits (which remind the reader of a 
novelette of Oharles de Benuurd, and which, 
indeed, illustrate the work of that charming 
nouveUUite better than almost anything we 
know), was somebody. He was Emile de 
Girardin's second in the famous duel with 
Armand Oarrel. He made the Journal des 
EnfanU for some ten years one of the most 
attraotiye of French papers. He earned the 
respect of Paris "bj oeing the first man to 
appear every day with a camelia in his hjutton- 
holeat a time when camelias cost five francs 
each ; and he was latterly Prefect of Alters, 
in which position he might apparently nave 
died if he had not (M. de Oontades puts the 
thing delicately, but it seems to come to this) 
pazalysed himself by excesses. The last two 
years of his life (he died in 1861) were passed 
in a condition of semi-idiooy. One does not 
drop many tears over Lautour-M^zeray, who 
can scarcely be said to have worn the g^reat 
historian's name with a creditable di£Perence; 
but lus story, as M. de Oontades tells it, is 
extremely readable. 

SoxB of the most interesting articles in recent 
numbers of Jf^ttnn«have been those dealing 
^lirith tuneful legends; for example, M. Bug. 
ICollAnd, in noticing the collection of popular 
songs in Ille-et-Yilaine, by M. L. Decombe, 
iUastrates his subject by adding the music and 
text of many other examples from the same 
district (Haute Bretagne) ; and M. A. Loquin 
gives the sad and cruel fate of the constant 
Zkdy, BeUe Isambourg, in five or six versions of 
the ballad (5th May). The most notable, 
however, showing ** le rapprochement d'un rite 
antique avec un rite modeme," is the account of 
a new interpretation by M. Edon of the disputed 
ancient Latin text, ** Song of the Arval 
Brothers,'* a kind of incantation, by means of 
beans, against ghosts, which he considers to be 
analogous to that brought in by Ovid(" Fasti," 
V. 436-444), and to which he therefore gives the 
name of **Ohant Umural." Summing up the 
author's arguments by instances of similar 
modem practices, " This,*' exclaims M. Gkddoz, 
' * is true comparative mythology. Even if the 
Arvales' song slip from us like a ghost, we still 
have the text of Ovid '* (March 20). We may 
alao call {attention to tne studv on Rhaeto- 
romanian legends, by M. Q-. Ijecurtius, and 
traditions of cities swallowed by tiie sea. The 
different collections of legends connected with 
the sea are continued, to which is added a 
chApter on the queer ceremonies at crossing the 
lii»«; while M. Tnchmann contributes largely 
to Us OQxiOQS store on lasdnatioa. A nsw 



section has been begun under the title ** Boeo- 
tians," to embrace all sorts of locaJ stories of 
folly. Surely this is likely to become a pretty 
big one ! 

The BcieHn of the Beal Academia deHistoria 
for April has a paper on Becent Archaeological 
discoveries at Tarragona and on the Museum 
there, bv Fernandez Sanahuja. Three family 
letters of Juan de Zumarraga, first Archbishop 
of Mexico (1539), are also printed. They g^ve 
a very favourable idea of the vmter's character. 
He was friendly with Las Oasas, though opposed 
in opinion. ^ On the discoveiy of tibe peninsula 
of California, he writes "The Viceroy wishes 
to send unarmed friars there in advance, and 
that the conquest should be a Christian and 
apostolic one, and not a slaughter'* (y no 
camicera). The number concludes with a 
curious translation into Ghdlegan of the ** Libro 
lY. del Codice Calextino," an early version of 
the Carolingian Legend. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THB BABOI^S OF CBIOHB. 

London: Ma^ IS, 1881. 

A letter from Mr. Pym Yeatm^ to the 
Derby$hir€ Times of April 25, oont^ijns a real 
genealogical discovery, wliicli deferves the 
attention of a larger circle than the readers of 
a provincial joomal. 

Balph fits Hubert de Bie figures in Dowas- 
day as Constable of Nottingham Oaslie, and 
Baron of Criche in Derbyshire* Bjs grandson, 
Hubert fits Balph, was owner of the jtmrony in 
1166, and surrendered half of it in 1187 to 
Henry de Stuteville, who is said to have mar- 
ried his younger daughter and oo-heir. The 
remaining half was inherited by lus dan^ter 
Juliana, the ancestress of the Fresohevilles. 
The descent of this barony was worked out 
in detail by the late ^ ^Prederick Madden, 
whose corrections of Duffdale are printed in 
the fourth volume of Tm CoUeUanea Topo- 
graphica et Genedhgica, but he cannot be oon- 
flratulated on his performance, for he repeats 
Dugdale's mistakes in the first and seoond 
generations, while he superadds the blunder 
of giving Juliana de Fresoheville a sister for 
the purpose of accounting for the partitian of 
the barony in 1187. 

Dugdale and Madden are agreed in confnsiag 
Balph fits Hubert, the Pomesday baron* who 
was old enough to act as William of Nor- 
mandy's guide in 1044, with the mlfiaa leader 
of mercenaries who was hanged as a brigand at 
Devizes by the partisans of the Empress Maud 
in 1 140 1 They are also agreed that the Domes- 
day baron had issue a son Balph, who married 
Matilda, and was the father of Hubert fits 
Balph of 1166. But they tell us nothing 
about Hubert's parents, except their names, 
and that they were benefactors to Thurgsxton 
Priory in Notts. 

Now, it wfll be within the recollection of 
some readers of the Aoadsicy that I printed in 
Notes and Quertsi, fourteen years ago, apedi* 
gree of the descendants of Edward of Salis- 
bury, the Domesday sheriff of Wiltshire* by bif 
second wife Matilda, the daughter of Balph 
fits Hubert de Bie. When I showed that 
Matilda's granddaughter and heir, Leonia, wife 
of Bobert de Stuteville, recovered by legal 
proceedings in the reign of Hemy II. we 
manor of Qunby in Linoolnshire, which formed 
part of the Domesday barony of Balph fits 
Hubert de Bie. Leonia was the motner of 
Henry de Stuteville, to whom Hubert fits 
Balph was compelled to cede one half of his 
barony in 1187 ; and I have never doubted that 
this was a partition between the heirs of two 
daughters and co-heirs of Balph fits Hubert of 
Domesday. This, however, remained a g^ess 
until Mr. Pym Teatman lately discovered at 
Bufford Abbey, in a chartulary of Thurgarton, 
what amounts to be positive proof of the cor- 
rectness of my conjecture. For he has found 
four distinct charters, proving that Hubert fita 
Balph inherited the barony of Criche frpm 
Bal^h fits Hubert de Bie, through his mother 
Matilda, and not through his father, who was 
Balph fits Eudo, and (as Mr. Zeatman very 
probably suggests) was a younger son of Eudo 
fits Spirewie, a Domesday baron and ancestor 
of the Lord Tattmrshal. It appears from one 
of these charters that Hubert's mother Matilda 
marriedf after the death of Balph fitz Eudo, 
Balph de Ainoourti the f oxmder of Thurgarton, 
which will account for Hubert's calling |U)bert 
de Ainoourt his brother, which has hitherto 
puisled antiquaries. In another of these c^— - 
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. ten Matilda diftinotly describes Hubert as ber 
heir, and Hubert suDSoribed one of Balph de 
Ainoourt*s srants to Buflbrd Abbey as Hubert 
fits BahJi £s Eudo. 

Mr. X eatman deserves full oredit for this 
disoorery of tlie paternity of Hubert fits Balpb, 
but be soaxoely understands the fnll f oroe of its 
bearing on the history of the barony of Gribhe, 
or else he would never have desoribed as 
"plausible" Sir Qeorfte Sitwell's "suffffestion 
that Heniy de StuteviUe, the father of Bobert, 
the husband of Leonia de Beivnes (who enjoyed 
the banmr as if she were heiress in the time of 
Heniy IL and John), married one Blaohelle 
L^i^lf the seoond daughter of Hubert fits 
fiali^" It is quite oertain, from the lawsuit 
oonoeming the manor of Chmby recorded in 
ihe PlacUorwn Abbreviatio, p. 41^ that Henry 
de Stuteville was the son and heir of Bobert, 
by Leonia, who was the daughter and heiress 
of the younser Edward of Salisbury, whose 
mother was we daughter of Balph fitis Hubert 
de Bie. Thetrue storv, therefore, of the Barony 
of Giiohe is now simple enough. 

Balph fits Hubert, the Domesday baron, had 
two daughters who were both named Matilda. 
The elder Matilda married first Balph fitz 



established by evidence other than mere simi- 
larity of names. I have shown that there were 
quite a number of William Tyndales, and it is 
not improbable that there were a number of 
I>ersons of the name of Will Huchins, &c. It 
seems to me thafc proof is required that the 
said **Will Huobms vel Hyohins," &o., is 
** William Tyndale," and that proof must, 
among other things, contain satLsfactoiy ex- 
planation why William Tyndale, during the 
time he spent at Oxford, went by the name of 
"Huohins vel Hyduns," &c. ; but perhaps 
that proof will be given in the promised 
volume. 

The period covered by the given dates extends 
only from May 13, 1512, to June 26, 1515. If 
the dates relate to William Tyndale, the space 
of about three years is only a short and frag- 
mentary part of the first forty years of his 
life, and £}es not necessitate a modification of 
the openinff sentence of- my biographical 
notice: ** Obscurity shrouds the first forty 
years of the life of William Tyndale, uncertainty 
and mystery involve the remainder.'' 

I infer, from Mr, Dore*s allusions to typo- 
graphy, paper, binding and facsimiles, and 
references to Messrs. Ary, Quaritch, Sotheby, 



Eudo, by whom she had issue (1) Hubert, the Wilkinson & Hodge, that he expresses the 



Baron of 1166, and (2) a daughter, the wife of 
Oeofbey de Oonstantine. B[atilda mairied, 
secondly, Balph de Aincourt, the founder of 
Thurgnrton, and had many children. Matilda, 
the ouier daughter of Balph fits Hubert, was 
the second mfe of Edward of Salisbury, the 
Domesday sheriff of Wiltshire, and received 
fh>m her father in frank marriage the manor of 
€hmby, in Lincolnshire. She married secondly, 
in the reisn of William Bufus, Haseulf de 
Tani, by whom she had a son, Ghraelent. Her 



sentiments of collectors, and wish to say at 
once that I did not prepare my volume for the 
convenience of the few owners of imperfect 
copies of Tyndale's Pentateuch, but for the 
benefit of scholars and the general public, and 
that technical and other considerations, fully 
stated in the volume on pp. Ixvii, Ixviii., led 
me to adopt a form which, on the whole, seemed 
best suited to the purposes contemplated as 
given on p. Ixvi. : 



'* The reasons which have moved me to make the 



Bdwaxd 

guished himself at the battle of Brenmule in 
1119, and had the prudenoe to disembark from 
the Blanehe^Nef on the eve of its fatal voyage 
in December 1120. He mairied the heiress of 
the Norman fief of Baimes, and died shortly 
before 1130, leaving an infant daughter, 
Leonia, whose inheritance was usurped by her 
unde, Graelent de Tani Leonia was in 1185 
the widow of Bobert de Stuteville, and, as we 
learn from the Public Boll of 1203, recovered 
by process of law from Qraelent de Tani the 
manor of Ghmby. This, however, was not the 
full measure of the rights of which she had 
been deprived, for in 1187 her oousin, Hubert 
fits Balph, was compelled to sunender one-half 
of the Barony of Gnohe to Leonia's son, Henry 
de Stuteville, in satisfaction of his mother's 
hereditary didms. 

I will make no apology for this correc- 
tion of the received pedigree of the barons 
of Oridhe, because it will interest genealogical 
readers of the AoiABSXT, and the full value of 
Mr. Yeatman's discovery will scarcely be ap- 
preciated without it. 

Bdmord Ohbsteb Waters. 



TTNDALX'a '* PXNTAtXUCH." 

New Tork: May 7, 1SB6. 

I have read with interest Mr. Dore's notice 
of my edition of Tyndale's Pentateuch in No. 
678 of the Agabxxt, and would submit, 
dpropoe of the alleged solution of the mystery 
which involves so much of the life of Tyndi^e, 
that the case does not appear to me to be as 
dear as he seems to think. 

The dates fmmished him in advance of the 
forthcoming publication of the "Begis^m" 
of the Univezvty of Oxford, establish beyond 
all doubt that *<WiU Huchins vel Hychms," 
'* Will Hyohyns vel Hochyns," took the sevexal 
degrees, but do not prove that he and William 
Tyndale are {dentjcal. Tt^eif identity must be I 



grateful tribute to the memory of the martyr- 
translator ; to make this noble version, which, as 
a first translatton, is not excelled bv any other 
with which I am acquainted, generally accessible 
to Bible readers ; to ^ its text by actual collation 
with different editions ; to establish its relation to 
the Latin and Qennan Versions ; to furnish a con« 
temporary Oommentary in the Notes of Luther 
and Sogers, and to enrich the Philology of the 
Langnage with a copious vocabulary.*' 

As to Tyndale's request for his Hebrew 
Bible, Granunar and Dictionary, in which Mr. 
Dore sees evidence that he did not translate 
from the Hebrew, on the groimd that ** a man 
who was competent for the difficult task of 
making an independent translation of the 
Pentateuch must have already mastered the 
grammar of the Hebrew language," I wish to 
say that it is difficult to understand how he 
could possibly have traneUUed without his 
Hebrew Bible, and I have no doubt that the 
most eminent Hebrew scholars whom Mr. Dore 
may consult in the matter will sustain me in 
holding that frequent reference to grammar 
and dictionary are indispensable to the produc- 
tion of an accurate rendering. 

As a Boman Catholic, Mr. Dore's view of the 
burning of Tyndale's New Testament and of 
the merits of ike version necessarily difi^ from 
mine, and for that reason we will agree to 
differ, but not without finally thanking him for 
caUing my attention to the wording of my 
description of the title-page of "The firfte I 
Boke of Mofes called | Gtoefis. Newly | 
oorrectyd | and | amendyd by | W. T. | 
M.B.XXXIIII." The simple transposition of the 
words "ornamented border" will set the 
matter right. In the second edition I prox)ose 
to dhange the sentence : *' The book of Genesis 
in the Bristol copy bears the title:— in an 
ornamented border with woodcuts," &c., into 
" The book of Gnosis in the Bristol copy bears 
the title : — in a border ornamented witk wood- 



, APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEe£ 

HoimAT, June l, 5 p.m. Royal Institatton : Qenem 
M ontoly Meeting. 

8 p.m. Inventon' Instltate. 
8 pm. AiiBtoteUan: ** The 8daiit4flc tncei>. 
tlon of the Measurement of Tlnie," by Mr K 
Hawkalcy Bhodea. ' 

TuBSDAT. Jwie S. 8 p.m. Royal Instltation: "DlrM. 
tion and Natritlon/' by Prof. Gamgee. 

7 p.m. Society of Arohiteote. 

8 p.m. Biblioal Archaeology: *'The Topo- 
npby of Northern Syria, with soeoial rettnawui 
the Kianiak ListB of Thothmes III." by the IU>t 
H. O. Tomkina : ** Speoimena of the Familiar i)ttrn*'. 
spondenoe of the Babjloniana and A»iyrUn»y hy 
Mr. Theo. G. Pinohee; **The Site of Toi^" by 
Prof. ▲. H. Bayoe. ' 

8pjn. Olvil Engineers: Aonnal General Meet* 
ing. 

8.S'>p.m. Zoological: *' Anatomy of the So'xdaic 
Rhinooeroe." by Mr. Frank E. Beddard aod Mr. F. 
Treres; ''Me^alapteryx heotorL" by Dr. Juliu 
▼on Haast ; " On the Hirda oolleo^ du4n»r iht 
Voyage of the JfansAMa—Part IV., Biida (nn 
Oeiebee— Part V., Birds from the Mdnooas," b/fir. 
Guillemard. 
WsDNESDAT, Jane 8, 4 p.m. Hermetio. 
Thubsdat. Jane 4. 8 p.m. Royal Institation: *'7^ 
sons," by Dr, O. Meymott Tidy. 

4 p.m. Rojral Sooiety : fiUeotlon of FdUow^. 
4p.m. Arohaeologloial Instltate: **4«>ineE«rif 
eutes and Works on the Margin o< the Thames itlial 
portion)," by Mr. F. 0. J. Spnrrell; "R«>im«u 
Hwnaina at Hitohln. Herts, and ac Alresford. Ghi^i 
— Oomparative Notea." by Mr. John B. Priw, 
** Elizabethan Standard weights and the Cttrlb)« 
Boshel," by aCr. R. 8. Ferguson. 

6 p.m. LInnean : " Venation and DeTftlopm<mt 
of Foliage tram Bods." by the Rer. Geo. H«n<*tow ; 
*' Sopplementary Notes on Restjao-ise." by Dr. 
Maxwell Masters; "Ooonrrence of LyooiKytltn 
Vanuxemi in Britain, with Remarks on its Afflni* 
ties," by Mr. R. Eidston. 
8.80 p jn. Antiquaries. 
FBn>l,T, June 6, 8 p.m. Philologies : "Aooent in 
Sanakrit and Greek," by Dr. Weymouth, "On 
IntrusiYe { and r," by Br. Stock. 

9 p.m. Civil Bugineers: Prebident*^ Gonrer- 
sasiooe. 

9 n.m. Royal InslitaUon: *« Liquid Air," bj 
Prof. Dewar. 
Batubdat. June S. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: "'Tie 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ' - an Androt 
Document— with Illustrations from the Talnad." 
by the Rev. Dr. 0. Taylur. 



SCIENCE. 

Die Oediehtedes CatuUue, HerausgeRebenoiKi 
erklart v. Alexander Riese. (Leipzig. 
Teubner.) 

Ellis's discovery of the Bodleian ^fS. of 
Catullus, the interest which it excited, anil 
the controversies which it engendered, brought 
Catollan studies into a prominence und 
activity which had not been theirs for maoy 
long years. Since 1878 there has beijD & 
pause; but now the long-promised commeo- 
taries have begun to come in. We hart) 
Kiese; we are expecting Baehrens. ^^y 
we not still hope for the appearance uf 
Schwabe, and the completion of Benoist ? 

Though much has been done for CatulIiH 
— text and interpretation alike — ^though we 
may even go so £ur as to say that we oow 
have some of the poems in the very form ic 
which they left the poet's hand, yet not » 
little remains to be done even here, and be 
who waives the bounteous harvests to be 
reaped from other writers and in otber 
fields of philological study, may still find 
his gleaning in Catullua. The world will 
read Catullus while the sand shifts and 
the stars shine in the night ; but who sive 
devotees to Latin literature in itself will turn 
the pages of the Latin Anthology ? 

Let us see how Herr Riese has succeeded 
in his latest adyenture. His book consi$t<i 
of a demy octavo, containing 43 pages of 
preface and introduction, and 286 of text, 
annotations, and indices. In his preface be 
tells us distinctly that he did not intend to 
make his book a catalogue of interpretations 
or propositions advanced by his predecessors. 



cuts," &c., and thus dispose of every possible <>' propositions aavancea oy nis preow^*- 
amW^I^. J, L MoMBBKT. \ '* So far/' ^'^ Miys, " as they advice the wwer 
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uoddrstandiog of the poet, I adduce them; 
bat, where they do not satisfy this criterioii, 
I leave them alone." In his anxiety to do this, 
lie sometiines even omits to specify lus own con- 
tributions to the study of the poems. We may 
take the introduction to illustrate his plan. 
In less than forty pages he gives a careful 
and adequate precis of what is known of the 
life of Catullus and his relations with Lesbia, 
of ber identity, of his personal and poetical 
qualities, his style, or rather his two styles 
(for Riese, after F. Sviss, is very careful to 
distinguish between the poems composed in 
every-day language and those of a more 
exalted tone), and their constituent vocabulary 
aod idioms, the time of writing and publica- 
tion of the poems, their history in later times 
from 19'epos to Petrarch, the relations of the 
MSS. to each other, a list of the most important 
printed editions, and, lastly, a summary 
account of the poet's metres and prosody. In 
bis desire to have nothing but the positive and 
well-established, Herr Eiese doubts even of 
the identification of Lesbia with the notorious 
Clodia, and goes so far as to suggest 
that the words of 8.15 sq,, and especially 
cum es$e dicmriB? may possibly point to a 
freedwoman ! His chronological arrangement 
of the Lesbia elegies is probable, and especially 
as regards the place of 11, which he assigns 
to 55 B.C., and takes to be CatuUus's cold and 
quiet answer to some ill-timed overtures of 
Lesbia (perhaps through Fnrius and Aurelius, 
to whom the poem is addressed), the meae 
puellae of the fifteenth line being now only 
a phrase — a phrase, perhaps, quoted from the 
irould-be mediators. His examination of the 
two styles already referred to (xxiv.-xxx.) 
is most instructive. To pass to the text 
itself. Per his critical apparatus Herr Eiese 
depends upon Bahrens, as supplemented by 
^hulze and Bonnet; but he handles these 
materials in an independent way, and he 
occasionally introduces conjectures of his own. 
An example is 6. 12 nil eelare ualet, nihil taeere. 
This and the two others which he cites in 
his preface, viz., 6^.16 feliei for MS. aha {or 
(Uque alia^ and 115.4 dum bono ipse egeat for 
uiodo^ taking the hint from Avantius's hma in 
1 15.4, which he also adopts, are not particu- 
larly happy. More attractive is the proposal 
to read in 6.12 pandes (subj. from pandarsy 
'* to bend"), though the use with latsra 
requires supporting, and in 22.13 si quid hoe 
itenmtiue utdehatur (MSS. hoe re iristius). In 
the vexed passage 25.5 he reads eum luna (with 
Heyse) halnearios ostendit oseitantes^ " when it 
is late and the bath attendants are sleepy." In 
•H.13 he saggests uo$ quoque umidae laeus 
undae in his note, but keeps Avantiu8*s uosque 
Unipidae in the text. In 47.2 mundae is 
deserving of consideration, though Kiese's 
quotation from Martial 3.58.45 is not to the 
point. On 63.5, a much emended passage, he 
proposes deuohit ieta aeuto sibi pondera silteis 
[a proposal half abandoned in his Addenda). 
In 64.215 he reads lange iuetmdiory which is 
uDquestionably right. In 64.287 he conjec- 
tures uariis . . . ehoreis for MSS. duris^ com- 
pmng Manil. 1.668 (of the stars). I prefer 
the old correction Doris (from Dorus) here and 
ia Prop. 4(3).8.44. In 68.85 he reads seirant 
with L. MiiUer), but abisse with the MSS. 
in the sense ** that the Parcae had determined 
that he should speedily depart from life," in- 
stead of the usual and necessary abesse. Biese 



will have it that a/ore is required ; but the 
'* fatal" maidens have a right to use the 
*' prophetic " present. Other changes are in 
76.5 ionga pietate for in longa aetate MSS. ; 
110.7 fraudando offieio for MSS. ejfieit, cer- 
tainly right. But in 113.2 Mucilla is as 
certainly wrong, both note and illustration. 
Benoist's accusative, which had also occurred 
to me, is the only possible case. In 115.1 
siluas is not near enough to the MS. istar 
{instar). 

In his commentary and exegesis Herr Riese 
is clear, judicious, and compact. He is 
thorough — sometimes unsparingly thorough — 
in his explanations. The notes on each poem 
are preceded by an introduction dealing sys- 
tematically with the subject, occasion, metre, 
style, and contents of the poem. One of the 
most interesting of these introductions is that 
to 49, on the question whether the thanks to 
the optimus omnium ptUronus are serious or 
ironical. It is a pity that Kiese has not seen 
his way to a conclusion. Biese's style of 
annotation may, perhaps, best be illustrated 
by his notes on 27.5-7, et uos quo h/het hine 
abite, lymphae^ uini pemieies, et ad seueros 
migrate : hie merus est Thyonianus, 

''5. Wasser verderbt denWein: etwas auders 
Hor. c. 3.19.13 ff* 6. ' aquam foras vinum 
intra ! ' clamavit Petron. 52. Man denke an 
deutsche Tiinklieder. Etwas anders sagt 
DiphHos : rh ykp t^a^s {tie) ivcuf roSr* ierrl rp 
^vxri icaK6if. — severosli * Wassertrinker ' wie Hor. 
epp. 1.19.10. Anders o. 5.2. 7. hie] 'hier 
ist reiner Bakchos-trank.' Der Gott heisst 
Thyoneus, der Glilhende, von seiner Matter 
Semele-Thyone (Hor. c. 1.17.23, Ov. m. 4.13 o.) 
und 88 ist nun in scherzhafter Analogie zu 
FormianttBf Nomentanua u. dgl. ohne Griechisohes 
Yorbild eleichsam eine Weinsorte * des Bakchos 
Gliihtraiik ' erfunden. Das masc. steht wie in 
Tmoliua oder Phcmaeua bei Verg. g. 2.98 als 
Graoismus zu otyos.** 

A few more remarks on particular points. 
On 3.16 Riese shows, from a number of pas- 
sages, that ofaetum male/ io miselle passer/ 
is impossible, as it is OatuUus's invariable 
custom to repeat and not to vary his inter- 
jections. An interesting note is that on 62.57, 
oara uiro magis et minus est inuisa pareniif 
where the sense is that, instead of becoming 
inuisa parenti by remainining unmarried, her 
marriage makes her eara uiro. There is a kind 
of Greek correlation between the comparatives. 
I cannot, however, agree with his explanation 
of the last line of the sixty-fourth — *' eontingi : 
von den Menschen hmine elaro^ in ihrem 
Himmel"; still less with his denial of 
Catullus's use of uester for tuus^ as to which 
(29.20) Mr. Munro in his '* Criticisms and 
Elucidations of Catullus " (p 2 1 6)— which, like 
his edition of Lucretius, has disappeared from 
the book market, to the great injury of 
English scholarship — says, on 99.6, *' If vestrae 
is not tor tuae here, then it seems to me that 
any tuus in the language might be made out 
to be really a vester" He has, however, 
been only unlucky in missing J. B. Bury's 
explanation of mtdtus in Bezzenberger's Bei- 
trdgey 1884, p. 239. Occasionally, Herr Biese 
shows a curious want of power to comprehend 
the situation, as in 61.3, rapis, and ib. 56, fero 
inueniy the connexion of which he will not 
admit, in 62.46, where his remark that it is a 
'' sehr starker Ausdruck, wohl ohne Analogie," 
is ludicrously naive. The same is seen in his 
adopting the reading 36.9, et hoe pessima se 



pueUa uidit ioeose lepide uouere diuis, which 
makes Catullus use tke same word to express 
« the naughty girl " and the *' most wretched 
of poets " ! He is also too strict in his argu- 
mentation on the Veneres Cupidinesque of 3.1, 
where the plural Veneres simply generalises 
the form of address {of. Kiihner, Zat. Or. 11., 
§ 20. 3) and on 13.9 m&ros amores (which he 
prints A.\ which he will have is always used 
of persons in Catullus, in spite of 38.6 (where 
he tries to establish lus view), supposing that 
the giftof the Love-Gods is <'iiberschwenglich" 
identified with the Love-GKxis themselves. He 
has a certain number of etymological notes, 
some of which are good, as 106.2, on diseu- 
pere^ where he distinguishes between the die, 
meaning '' asunder," and the dis, meaning 
"doubly" or "powerfully," as in dilaudaroj 
and perhaps disperire, and others not so well, 
as on 17.17, piU tmi, which he takes as a 
genitive instead of a locative. So far as I 
have observed, Riese's feeling for the metre 
is unexceptionable. On 31.13, however, 
if it were necessary for him to quote Ross- 
berg's conjecture, hodie^ and to call it 
" palaographisch gut," he should have added 
" metrisch aber unmoglich." 

In conclusion, I have only to add that, 
in spite of certain blemishes, Herr Riese's 
CatMus is not only a valuable contribution to 
CatuUan literature, but that it has also the 
merits of a practical commentary for ordinary 
use, being at once full and concise, interest- 
ing and yet not irrelevant. 

}. P. POSTOATB. 

Since the above was written, death has 
suddenly removed from amon^i: us the 
greatest scholar of our land. Though the 
loss of a man like Munro could never have 
been passed over without some tribute of 
homage and grief, I should not have offered 
any opinion upon his work, in the face of 
other judgments which have a more especial 
claim to be heard, if it had not seemed to me 
that these had fcdled to catch the full value 
of his contributions to the study of Catullus. 
It is not a question, in these " Criticisms and 
Elucidations," whether a particular conclusion 
is right or wrong, or a particular emendation 
convincing, plausible, or ingenious. The 
book itself is a model to the student; its 
reading a lesson in criticism. Even the 
biassed and the indifferent must be struck 
by the clearness and directness of his vision, 
and his power of seizing and never relinquish- 
ing the essential and practical. All must 
admire the thoroughness with which he 
handles a question. Rigorousness of deduc- 
tion, converging accumulation of proofs, per- 
tinent analogies, apt illustrations, all are 
massed upon the adverse position, which must 
be stirong indeed to resist a combination like 
this. I know nothing more stimulating or 
suggestive than his masterly defence of 
Caesar's private character or his refutation 
of Conington's disparagement of Catullus. 
Where he has erred — and who is exempt from 
the common infirmity ? — ^it is this hard and 
clear thinking which is the cause. The 
authors with whom he deals are sometimes 
cloudy and inconsistent, the external evi- 
dence is often vague and conflicting and 
incapable of being forced to a conclusion, 
and the very language which he knew so well 
will not always yield, even to the urgings of 
a master like Munro. I cannot think that 
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Badh a book will be allowed to ^erisk from 
the world, nor repress the hope that, if it is 
to be preserved, his other contributions will 
not be forgotten. 



C0BBE8P0NDENGE. 

LATIN L FOB D. 



Oxford : May 25, 1886. 

I venture to send you the following notes on 
Mr. Wharton's suggestive and interesting 
article : 

1. The Latin Itgo, *'a mattock," can hardly 
have any radical connexion with Anglo-Saxon 
didan, **to make a dike," from Anglo-Saxon 
dicy ** a dike." It is generally agreea that die 
is the English equivalent of the Greek tcTxos 
(for Otixos) from an Aryan V d H I G H, a root 
represented in Latin by FIO, as in fingeret 
figulua. The Latin I (= d) can only stand for 
an Aryan D, which in English would be not D, 
but T. For instance, lacrima s= dacrima = 
€k>thic iagr (for taJir), English tear, from 
Vdas. For i^e same reason the Old Low 
German word dote cannot be compared with the 
Latin lolium, nor Gothic dauthuSy ** death " 
(from divmriy ** to die "), with the Latin letum, 

2. Mr. Wharton connects Latin prdlea with 
Gk>thic fraste (r/Kvov). I would suggest that 
Gothic /rcMt8(=/ra-(ufo) is a derivative from 
€uis, ** a bough, twig, branch," and therefore 
should not be separated from the synonymous 
Greek 6(os (Curtins, Grundzuge, p» 580), from 
Vas, "to sprout, to shoot" (Fick, iii. 504). 
These words should be kept distmct from Latin 
pr6le8(==prd'dle3)y a derivative from *dlere, "to 
grow,'' n-om Val (see Curtius, p. 358). The 
original character of the Latin I is assured by 
the €K>thic and Lish cognates. 

3. I do not think the derivation of Latin 
Jiirea from a ^^/xo^ will be accepted. Curtius 
produces good evidence for connecting Jierea 
vrith the Sanskrit ^H A B when he adduces the 
Sanskrit a^-haras, " receiving an inheritance." 
For illustration of this etymology c/. Maine's 
Early History of IfisHtvJHona, p. 216. 

4. The Hebrew name ZebiUUn, from the verb 
zabalt "to lift, to exalt," has no etymological 
connexion with the Hebrew verb zabadj "to 
give," Arabic zahada. The words are brought 
together in Gen. xxx. 20 in accordance with 
the figure paronomasia, whiph is of such fre- 
quent occurrence in the Pentateuch. For 
remarks on zabal and its cognates I would refer 
your readers to Cheyne, Prophecies of Isaiah, 
u. 100, ed. 1882, and Delitzsch's Hebrew and 
Assyrian, p. 38. 

5. It is contrary to the laws of French ety- 
mology to aocount for the French name Gilles 
by the hyx)othesis of the change of the d of 
^gidius mto L The I of the French name is 
due to the diminutive ^gidillus, the d dropping 
out as in French mi, from Latin medius (see 
Academy, No. 645, p. 164, where reference is 
made to an essay by Gezelle on the name 
Aiyliuts and its transformations). 

A. L. Mathbw. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The statue of Mr. Charles Darwin, executed 
by Mr. J. E. Boehm, and forming part of the 
Darwin Memorial, wiU be presented to the 
trustees of the British Museum, in trust for the 
nation, on Tuesday, June. 9. The statue will 
be unveiled l^ Professor Huxley, and received 
on behalf of the trustees by the Prince of 
Wales. The ceremony will be performed in the 
Great Hall of the Natural History Department 
of the British Museum in the Cromwell Bead, 
South Kensington. 

T^Jt Scottish Geographical Society has con- 
cluded its first session, and has had fifteen 
general meetings of the society, at whibh many 

-vona ex^oren and tnmUars have deliverea 



addresses, indudiiig Mr. H. M. Stanley, Mr. 
Joseph Thomson, Prof. Yamb^ry, Mr. H. O. 
Forl^, Mr. H. H. Johnston, and others. 
Lieut. Ghreely, Prof. Vamb^ry, and Mr. Holt 
Hallett have, among others, promised papers 
next session. The membership already numbers 
900. In addition to other good work done by 
the society, a subscription of £400 was raised 
by some of its members for Mr. Forbes's ex- 
pedition to New Guinea. 

We learn from the New York Nation that the 
construction of the Lick Observatory on the 
summit of Mount Hamilton, California, has 
advanced so rapidly during the past two years 
that the establuhment is now practically com- 
i^ete, with the exception of the great telescope. 
The entire institution would have been com- 
pleted at the close of the present year and 
given over to the management of the Regents 
of the University of California, had not the 
opticians been defeated in the prompt fulfil- 
ment of their contract by the imfortunate 
failure of the glass-makers to produce a piece of 
crown glass of the si2e and perfection required 
for the objective of the telescope. It is now 
reported that the new management of the firm 
of Fell, of Paris, has already overcome the 
difficulties incident to the malong of the great 
disc ; and, if no accident shall happen, it is to 
be expected that the Clarks, of Cambridgeport, 
will have begun their work of figuring it be- 
fore the end of the coming summer. The 
trustees anticipate that the instrument will be 
ready for use not later than the autumn of 
1887. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. Ernest Desjabdins' edition of the 
Tabula Peutingeriana, the publication of which 
was interrupted after the issue of the fourteenth 
part several years ago, is about to be completed 
in four additional j^rts. 

Enqlish students of Syriac will be gle^ to 
know that a translation of Noldeke*s Syrische 
Orammaiik is in preparation by Mr. J. H. 
Macdonald, and will be published in the autumn 
by Messrs. T. & T. Cla^, of Edinburgh. The 
translation will be revised and corrected by 
the author, so that it will be substantially a 
second edition. 

We mention a pamphlet on the sources of 
part of Aurelitis Victor, by Dr. A. Cohn (Berlin: 
Cohn), only because it contains a collation of a 
Bodleian MS. of Aurelius (Canon Lat. 131), and 
it may be as well to warn any English students 
that the collation is not very exact. The 
writer's theory as to the MSS. of Aurelius has 
been dealt with lately by Prof. Mommseu, and, 
as we think, disproved. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Education Socibtt. — {Monday^ May 18.) 

Ma. F. G. Flbat, in the Chair. — ^Mr. £. Cooke read 
apaper on *' Our Art Teaching and Child Nature." 
The discuBsion in the art section of the Inter- 
natioual Conference on Education at the Health 
Exhibition last year was renewed, moie espedally 
the teaching and course of the South Kensiiigton 
Schools in relation to the child's mental condition. 
The questions of coloxir- design with that of drawing 
f^m imagination and freehand were discussed wil£ 
relation to the development of the child's faculties 
as illustrated bv its expressions, more espedally 
in drawinffs, the conclusion being that these 
subjects should be taught earlier. Children's 
drawings were used, suggesting a means of ob- 
taining a sdentiflc basis for a method of teaching 
drawing, and to demonstrate characteristics bearing 
on the question of interest or accuracy, whi(£ 
concluded the paper. 

BoTAL AacKABOLOoiCAL iNSTTTun. — [ThuTadoy, 

May gl.) 

Mb* J. HiLToir inthe Ohair.-*Mr« W. T. WcOda 



communicated a rubbing and notioe of a Boman 
inscription found near Bala, which is iatexostiog 
as bemg the first one of the first cohort of the 
Kervii that has occurred in Britain.— Mr. W. S. 
Walford exhibited, and made some remarks on, a 
fine engraving of the Battle of the Boyne.— Mr. 
Park Harrison read a paper on a necklaoe ionnd in 
1868 in a mummy-pit at Arica, Peru. He described 
it as being composed of bugles, alternating with 
diminutiye chevron beads, with a bronze pendant 
in shape of a bell. The bugles evidently once 
formed part of earlier necklaces, being of seyeral 
different eises and tints. They are aqoare in 
section, like some of unknown date and origin in 
the Afihmolean Museum. In both there is a core 
of dear but imperfect glass, covered with opaque 
white, which, again, is coated wi^ semi-tnui^. 
parent glass of a greenish-blue colour. The 
chevron beads are idoitioal in pattern with 
examples found in Egypt and certain mazilzme 
districts in the north 01 Europe. Five only hn 
been met with in Italy and ^e MeditenvDeai, 
and four are reported to have been seen in the 
Pellew Islands, all of which seems to pdnt to 
commerce with unoiviUsed peoples. At Anca 
several objects, associated with the necklace, are 
decidedly Egyptian in type. Br.. E. B. tfloi 
was quoted as attributing the knowledge of bronze 
in G^tral America and Peru to tiie drifting of a 
Chinese or Japanese junk; and M. Ber accounts 
for a blue glass ewer of Oriental form, wbich 
he discovered at Ancon, to a like cause. Af, 
however, it appears from a recent paper br 
Dr. Edkins, that allusions oocur in old Chinese 
books, of contemporary date, to commerce by sea 
with Arabia in the first centuries of our era, Hr. 
Harrison thought it also probable that vessels 
were occasionally driven by gales from the coasts 
of Southern India or Sumatea, and then carried 
eastwards by the dtift-cunent, which flovB fu 
three months of the year In the latitude of Fi ji 
as far as Easter Island, wreckage being depoaited 
on its shores from the opposite side of the Pacific. 
It was mentioned that at Quito the 8paniaid5 
were told that giants arrived at a remote pniod 
from the west, in vessels sewn together fiti> 
sinnet, a mode of constraction which early ^^ 
state was peculiar to Arabia. Glass tieids, 
Egyptian art, and the practice of emhsbui^ 
reached Peru presumably by this southern line ot 
drifting, and here and there traces ezist along tiie 
route that eastern civilisation passed that v^- 
—The Bev. G. F. Browne read a paper, illaBtrated 
by a fine collection of rubbings, on some 
<* Scandinavian " or •'Banish" sculptured stona 
found in London, and their bearing on the np- 
posed "Scandinavian" or "Danish" origin <» 
other sculptured stones. — ^The Bev. J. L. Fi^ 
exhibited a small sUver-gilt covered cup, lued 
as a chalice, together with a small silver pat^ 
of the same material, presented to the Church 01 
St. Margaret Pattens by Newbrough SwingUnd, 
parish clerk, in 1744. The cup bears the London 
date-letter for 1743-4, and the salver that of 
1738-9. 

Royal Histobical Socibty. — {Thunday^ Matf 21, 

Tub Lobo Aberdabb, President, in the Cbair.^ 
Mr. 0. A- PyfCe, V.-P., read a paper on tw 
Establishment of Greek Independence, vitb 
especial reference to the poUpy of England and 
Russia at that epoch. He traced the mateiw^ 
and intellectual progress of Greece dunng toe 
eighteenth centurv, showing that the war oi 
independence was but the last act in a long drvD< 
of revival and progress ; exhibited in some dew 
the work of Koraes and others in giving to tht 
reviving Greek nation bonds of literary and is* 
tellectual union ; and, after <i^<i^i««fag the inflaeDct 
of the French Revolution and subsequent wars upoc 
Greece, narrated the miUtary events of the HeUexut 
revolt down to the time of the interventi<A of m 
great Powers. The diplomatio part of the i»spe' 
embraced an enquiry into Oanning's exact position 
and intentions in his joint action with Russia, ana 
justified the course taken by that statesman, in 
spite of the ultimate failure of his polipy to prevent 
war between Russia and the Porte.— A discosaioii 
foUowed, in which HJBS. M. Oh. Mijatofitch, 
Servian Minister ; H.E. M. G. A. Awiopoul«, 
Ohargd d'AICaiMS of Greece, and Mr. ^de CUtk^ 
took part 
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Vebt f Avotu-ably disiiii^ctus^ed in some respects 
from most of its surroundings here is Mr. 
Stanhope Forl>es*8 picture, " A Fish Sale on the 
Cornish Coast " (1093). In ^e middle distance 
a fish auction is going, on, and some fisher-folk, 
grouped near stranded boats in the foreground, 
have thrown their purchases, fresh from the 
nets and all drippinfi^ with the sea water» oil the 
sand at their feet ; the fishing-smacks st^d out 
a short way from the lihore, on the calm, grey 
water, under a dull, lowering sky. llie picture 
is prose, but good honest pro^e, quite free from 
false sentimentality : and if the characterisauon 
is neither very searcidhg nor very sympathetic, 
it is yet true and imafiTected as far as it. g9e8. 
Very cleverly suggested is the heavy, moisture- 
laden atmosphere, and ihe colouring is admir- 
able within the sober quaker-lik<^ harmonies to 
which the painted has restricted himself ; but, 
on the other hand, neither the aerial nor the 
linear perspective are altogether satisfactory, 
the line of the horizoh bemg too high-j-un- 
necessarily so, indeed, for the^ necessities ot the 
picture — and the sea ap^>eitrinff to rise likp a 
sheer ffrey -^^rall from uie bea^, rath^ than 
to receae as its hatural prolongation. Frenoh 
technioue has, it would seem, something to do 
with the success of the worlc, and it will be 
neoeeaary to examine others by the same hand 
before venturing to ][>rediot the exact place 
which the artist will tate up. As its pendant 
the same foom hangs a very complete. 
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cleverly devised 
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Cleverly aevisea piece of jjenre, " h^» ijast 
Work •'* (1160J, by Mr. % HT Bartlett, showing 
a young widow who stands in a sculptor's 
studio displaying to a scarcely Very ^yhipathetic 
audience ner hilshaiid's last piece of sculpture* 
Apart from its skilful lighting and arrangemeni, 
the picture is, unfortunately, supremely uninier- 
flstiiie, notwithstahding the too visible effort to 
introduoe a note of artificial pathos, such as it 
is rightly or wrongly deemed that the special 
public of the Itoycd Academy thirst for. The 
same false note hSkS been strack by two very 
promising paint^s, whose works are among tne 
less trivial and commonplace of the year's 
show. Mr. Bottomley, who has already unmis- 
takably proved thai he possesses real sentiment 
and power, sends "l)eath*s Betrothed" (906). 
an admirably drawn and foreshortened figure of 
a young girl lying dead on h^r bed, haying above 
her head a lai-ge crown of orange-nowera : 
behind her couch dimly looms a skeleton, hali 
shrouded in dark draperies. This tawdnr 
symbolism is wholly unnecessary, in /k> iix as it 
is intended to enhalice ^e iiatural pathos of 
Budi a subject. Is not the dread inystery of youth 
in death suificientl^ inoving in its awe-striking 
contrast and tragic simplicity, without such 
artificial and unsuggestive development as the 

Sinter has here sought to give to his wor ? 
r. John £. Beid, too, iti his " Fatherless " 
(1113), a picture which has many admirable 
qualities, has struck in one instance the discord 
which jars, and detracts from, the sympathetic 
force of a work which would otherwise fuUy 
ten its own tale. A widow is seen leading her 
young child, dressed in black, through a crowd 
of country-folk of rough but kindly aspect, 
aosembled at a primitive fair which is being held 
on s down overlooking the sea. The little one, 
upon whom the mother is gazing with sad but 
oompoeed mien, is feeding^ a calf . , It is in 
the delineation of this cml^ ihftt the inock- 
pailietio note, hat ImM stHibk, from which ihe 



favpurit^. '',pleiB mr" effMt with his uspal 
skill, .bi^i he ii^ould ^^, we^ io remember 
that' nature has other robes than the dull 
blue-green garment in which he loves to 
invest her, and that, in his devotion to one 
particular atmospheric effsct, he may very easily 
drift into mere mannerism. 

Incidentally we have already spoken of 
some of the most prominent portraits of 
the year. Sir Frederick Leighton contri- 
butes, in addition to the decorative frieze 
already described, four such works. One is 
"The Lady Sybil Primrose" (281). a child 
dressed in a white frock with blue ribbons, and 
standing erect against a chair of richly-toned 
brown plush, holding a 4^11 which hangs 
unheeded from, her hand. Another, fancifully 
entitled ** Serenely Wandering in Trance of 
Sober Thought '' (104), is a blonde of perfect 
form and feature, robed entirely in dull, har- 
monious blue, and standing fronting the spec- 
tator with face seen almost in profile. Yet 
another portrait, called "Phoebe," shows us 
the head and bust of a young girl, with hair of 
red gold, wearing a plumed hat of olive green. 
The President, in thus withholding from pub- 
licity the names of two of his fairest sitters, 
shows a laudable discretion which has long been 
the rule in France, but which at home is still of 
great rarity. It would, perhaps, from a com- 
mercial pomt of view, be a bad thing for the 
painters, but it would certainly be a great gain 
to the aart-loving public if the example so set 
were more generally followed. What innu- 
merable square vards of complacent vulgarity, 
of smug conceit, of distressing self-oonsdous- 
ness, what exhibitions of crude and tasteless 
millinery, we might possibly, under such cir- 
cumstances, be spared ! These specimens . of 
Sir Frederick Iieighton's art show all his 
wonted capacity for taking infinite pains, his 
anxiety to obtain charm of colour by fasti- 
dious choice and .assortment of tints, and his 
unwearying search after harmony of line and 
arrangement; but they scarcely show more 
than this. We must grieve that these beautiful 
beings, whose substance is apparently ivory, 
coral, and orient pearl, have, in their too subtle 
exquisiteness, neither the textures nor the hues 
of Hfe ; though this is in itself a not altogether 
unpardonable sin, seeing that znany great and 
noble portraits — such as, for example, those of 
Ingres and Flandrin—have been open in some 
degree to the same reproach. We must grieve 
stiu more that they have no idios^crasy, that 
they show no characterisation either physical 
or mental, that they leave on the mind abso- 
lutely no impression, save a vague recolXection 
of chiselled feat^res, delicately polished sur- 
faces, and hues of subdued brilliancy. 

We cannot, alas ! be blind to the fact that, 
while Mr. Waits still exhibits a freshness and 
vigour of conception, a keen sympathy and 
intuition giventonootherjliving EngUi9hman,his 
hand, never unerring in its tecmiical skill, serves 
him with less certainty than in former years. 
His portrait of "Miss Laura Gumey" (201) 
has much of the subtle charm which he so well 
knows how to impart to the delineation of 
youth and freshness ; but, on the other hand, it 
would.be idle to pretend that the drawing and 
modelling of the face and hands arQ wholly 
satisfactory. The beautiful broken tints of the 
long crimson mantle bordered with fur are 
obtained with great skill, and assort well with 
thexsarhations. 

Mr. Frank Stoll pursues with his usual popu- 
larity his career as a painter of suQcessf ul and 
prominent Englishmen of all nuu^ners ai:id con- 
ditions. All fau (qualities— breadth and decision, 
power of moaellmg, and forcible, if harsh and 

moiioionoaSri^^^~^^^ agaui .evidenced in the 
series oi^oirkB which he contributes., Wemo/it 



ya int^ff x^lii k> iiatily, and ^^tti siioh gain, io I own, hr^^ey^f ^ ^ desire for a greater variety 
ioM wa^ hmf abitflined. Mr. Beid attiSns his iof OQ^r!l^o> oolonr, and gmml treatnM&t 



than it here displayed, and lor some evidence 
that the painter takes a more prof oond interest 
in ^ the nigher mental characteristics of his 
sittos, and se^s to see in them something more 
than a mere psooession of important personages 
whose counterfeit presentment he stands con- 
demned to prodaoe. l^e task is without doubt 
a difficult one ; for these masks of modem life- 
rendered less and less easy to interpret by the 
necessity which a career of worldly success has 
forced upon their owners of constantiy play- 
ing a part— oppose often an almost impene- 
trable barrier to any endeavour not only 
to portray, but to decipher ; and, as a natural 
result, the faithful and uninspired reproduction 
of their prominent physical characteristics 
becomes profoundly uninteresting and even 
repellent to the observer. 

Mr. HoU's rival, Mr. Ouless is, so far as 
execution goes, not seen at his best this year ; 
his mannerism of touch, more pronounced than 
ever, gives to the faces of his sitters an un- 
inviting paintiness and opacity, a tapestry-like 
appearance very far from suggesting nature. 
He has, however, far more intuition and sympa- 
thetic power than his competitor, and of this 
power his portrait of the Bishop of Worcester 
(240) is a favourable specimen. 

Whatever may be the exact estimate formed 
of Mr. Sargent's undoubted ability, it is 
manifestly impossible to pass over any pic- 
ture of his. The peculiarities of his mode 
of conception, as regards externals, and his 
great skill in technical matters, would for- 
bid this, even had his works no other attrac- 
tion. His portrait of <<Lady Playfair'' (586) 
is in its way one of the most striking per- 
formances of the year, though it is evident that 
the painter has not becoi sufficiently in sympathy 
with his model to add to his delineation just 
that charm which is what it chiefi^ lacks. The 
orange satin of the lady's bodice, with its 
changing reflections, is rendered with admirable 
dexterity, yet it is somewhat overpowering in 
its effect on the carnations, which have not the 
brilliance or transparency which they should 
possess to enable them to derive advantage 
from the juxtaposition. Espedally good, 
though somewhat slight in execution, is the 
right arm, with its expressive hand half 
covered by the gauzy folds of the skirt. 

One of the most remarkable portraits of the 
year, one, indeed, which reveals ma high degree 
the rare and precious quaUty of real characterisa- 
tion and human sympathy, is the *' Portrait of 
a Lady ** by Mr. 0. N. Kennedy (1107). He has 
portrayed with true yet unexaggeratcKi realism 
an aged lady, who appears seated, wearing sober 
garments of black sOk and lace, with a head- 
dress of black vdvet and white lace. The effect 
produced is a singularly powerful and direct 
one, for the very reason that the painter has 
ventured to present to us, without repulsive 
emphasis, yet without misplaced ideaUsm, a 
true and moving type of old age, relying on 
his own intuition and penetrating power to 
evolve the noble element of pathos inherent in 
such a subject, but none the less difficult to 
express. The handling is, if free, yet some- 
what loose in parts, and the genonal tone not 
very agreeable ; but on the other hand much 
dexterity is shown in the execution of some 
details, such as the jewels and the head-dress. 
Another solid and well-modelled performance, 
full of character, though sober and unpreten- 
tious, is the full length (283) exhibited bv Mr. 
Farquharson, who has not often appeared before 
the public as a portrait painter. 

M. Fantin, who, as regards the hang^g of 
his pictures, has been this year treats with 
scant courtesy at both the principal exhibitions, 
sends the portrait of a young ladv (83) seated 
almort frontinff the spectator, dressed in a 
sim^ gown of hcownish yellow, set off with 
delioate white laoe at the neok and ilaeyes. 
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ThiB, if not quite eooal in oonoentrated power 
to the magnificent ' ' £itude " of two yean ago, is 
yet a very fine work, full of subtle okaraot^- 
sation, firmly modelled, and leaving a most 
grrateful impression of noble oalm and serenity. 
Exception may, perhaps, be taken to a certain 
scratchiness of execution, and to a want of 
breadth in the disposition of the drapery. 

The aims and tendencies of landscape art 
proper remain much what they were. With 
very few exceptions, the object sought to be 
attained in even the most elaborate and care- 
fully wrought work of this class appears to be 
at uie utmost to excite a certain curiosity, or a 
reminiscence akin to that of the tourist — a 
mere interest of a topogra|^cal or spectacular 
kind. Little or no attempt is made to evoke 
emotion of a higher order, to emphasise the 
suggestiveness, the solemnitf , the larue import 
of any phase or mood of nature, or to express, 
besides the mere phenomena of the outside 
world, in the representation of which absolute 
realism can never be hoped for, the impressions 
produced on humanity by its varied aspects, in 
the true interpretation of which so profound a 
pathos may oe attained. An art wmch delibe- 
rately renounces, or cares not to strive after 
such higher aims, which so easily contents 
itself with the lower point of view, must 
necessarily occupy a subordinate and inferior 
position, whatever may be the technical pro- 
ficiency or the superficial charm attained by 
those who practise it. Mr. Hook cannot he 
ranked among those who are satisfied with a 
merely perfunctory and superficial repro- 
duction of nature. He is not a master of 
elevated or varied expression, but he sug- 
gests with truth and with genuine zest 
those special aspects of the sea and land which 
are in harmony with his mood of keen joy in 
the freshness, the boisterousness, the freedom 
from restraint suggested by the bright, ever- 
palpitating waves, the winds, and the undulating 
green coast-lines that he loves. His poeticcd 
and suggestive power is by no means of a high 
order, but it is of its own kind unmistakable, 
aud affectation is at all times absent from his 
works. The limited scope of his art leads, 
however, to the perpetual and very irksome 
repetition of subjects such as those indicated, 
from which the painter seldom or never ventures 
to depart. In one of the works exhibited 
this year Mr. Hook is quite at his best. This is 
'* After Dinner rest awhile" (146), a sea-piece 
showing in the foreground a number of 
cormorants, who, gorged with the results of a 
successful moming*s fishing, have lazily 
settled on a cluster of low-lying brown 
rodES, through which the water, momentarily 
reduced to stillness, and tinged with the 
dark hues of the sea-weed, is gradually 
creeping. In strong contrast is the green-blue 
sea oeyond, strongly agitated, yet withal of 
cheerful, rather tluui threatening aspect, with 
its columns of snow-white spray dasning over 
Uie rocks in the distance. The picture is all the 
more interesting for the absence of the con- 
ventional and uninteresting figures with which 
the painter so loves to people his canvases. 
Mr. Yicat Oole, chief of the unaspiring school 
of which we have already spoken, is also seen 
to some advantage in the *'Iffley Mill" 
(135), a less perfunctory, if scarcely more 
inspiring, performance than some recent works 
from the same hand. Mr. Leader was some 
short time ago one of those landscapists 
who inspired certain hopes ; but these 
have been rudely dashed by his later produc- 
tions. His chief aim seems, indeed, to be 
to rival Mr. Yicat Cole in the bringing forth of 
large and elaborate canvases, carefully and 
ably laid out, but more suggestive of ^aint 
than of nature, and entirely unsympathetic in 
their labouredprecision. A typical specimen of 
his work is ** Xne Old Holyheaii Boaii through 



North Wales " (1033). Mr. Macwhirter has a 
large capacity for seizing upon aspects of nature 
grandiose and effective from a spectacular point 
of view, rather than truly and deeply impres- 
sive. His canvases, too, are generally skilfully 
laid out, but the execution is so superficial and 
ineffective that such pleasure as his views 
might afford is never without idloy. *'The 
Track of a Hurricane" (662), an extensive 
prospect of mountain-side, showing trees up- 
rooted and scattered by a hurricane which has 
passed away, leaving the heavens smiling, is 
his most notable contribution. A painter of a 
very different stamp is Mr. Alfred Hunt, than 
whom no living Englishman is a more enthu- 
siastic nature -worshipper. None takes a more 
genuine delight than he in delineating subtle , , 
iasdng e£Fe^. in rendering the ririn| mist, * 
the myriad reflections in the silent pool, the 
rocky banks of the swift river, the rays of the 
sun nltering through dense foliage. Unfortu- 
nately — ^in his larffe oil paintings at any rate — 
his delight in locs^ truth, his keen love of detail 
in nature, have caused him to lose sight of breadth 
and homogeneity, so that at a certain distance 
his works suggest nothing to the beholder. 
This may to some extent explain, though it 
cannot excuse, the persistent neglect with which 
he has been treated by the Academy. His 
** Bright October " (756), a scene having a 
family likeness to several former productions, is 
an interesting but by no means first-rate 
specimen of his powers. Mr. Colin Hunter*s 
large and ambitious canvas, "The Bapids of 
Niagara above the Falls ** (709), is a cleverly- 
drawn study of the twisted^ swirling, roaring 
rapids, with their intricata wave-forms of all 
shapes and sizes : his somewhat coarse and 
monotonous touch is on this vast scale more at 
home than in works of smaller dimensions. To 
all this elaborated fury, however, he has not, 
after all, succeeded in imparting real movement ; 
the form only, and not the ever-varying motion, 
the resistless power of the living mass of 
waters, is suggested, and so far the work must 
be said to have failed. Mr. Henry Moore is 
himself, and quite at his best, in ** The New- 
haven Packet" (533), an expanse of blue 
heaving waters admirably drawn and modelled, 
and suggesting^ just that palpitating, perpetual 
movement which is what '}ix, Colin Hunter's 
study lacks. On the other hand, he fails 
partially in the " Cat's-paws off the Land " (510), 
an attempt to rival Mr. Hook in the delineation 
of green, broken coast-line in contrast with 
heaving blue waters. Mr. David Murray's 
" Last Leaves " (1135), showing birches nearly 
stripped of their leaves, standing out against a 
pure blue sky, with a distance revealing low 
mountains just tipped with the first snow, has 
much charm of conception and colour, marred 
by a technique which is too slight and super- 
ficial ; it is, however, a great advance on his 
much-discussed picture of last year. We may 
further select for commendation a large canvas, 
•* A Frosty Evening in the Fen Country " (68), 
by Mr. A. K, Brown, recalling the art of Heffiier 
andMunthe; "Falmouth Harbour" (147) by 
Miss Tuke ; " A Drizzly Day " by Mr. Arthur 
Lemon (^11); and a very delicate little land- 
scape, somewhat too suggestive, however, of 
chic, ''Autumn Morning — Carrara," by Mr. 
W. H. Wilson (616). 

The optimists who last year took so roseate 
a view of the advance shown in the British 
school of sculpture, on the somewhat venture- 
some assumption that one swallow does make a 
summer, must this time look with a certain 
dismay on the collection of works brought to- 
gether in the two rooms allotted to them at the 
Academy. A poorer or more repdlent show 
has, indeed, rarely be seen, even within these 
walls, where sculpture, which elsewhere takes 
the very first rank, and excites an interest 
at least equal to that of the sister art, has 



always been looked upon more orUfla u a 
JtorB'cToeuvre, True, we cannot be said to have 
here the real Mr. Hamo Thomeyoroft, whose 
simple and noble art in its higher phase has, it 
would appear, failed, in the present state of 
taste in such matters, to command that practical 
appreciation which to the sculptor is mora 
aosolutely necessary than to any otiier creatiTe 
artist. His large, generalised style is in Bom« 
respects unsuitM to modem portraiture* and it 
must be owned that two of the busts exhibited 
by him, that of the poet Gray (2090), and th« 
*< Study of a Head " (2074), are distinctly belov 
his level of achievement, since they show 
little or no individuality of conception. It ii 
difficult to judge fairly the small wax model 
of Edward I. (2133), intended for one of the 
pedestals which mark the comers of Blackfrian 
Bridge, its scale being too small. The concep- 
tion of the great warrior-king seems to haye 
much of the grandeur we should naturally look 
for in a work of the artist ; but the seneral out- 
line has an angularity which on a large scale, 
and in a work intended to be seen in the oijen 
air, would probably be of unpleasant and in- 
harmonious efiSect. Mr. Boehm's colossal group 
of " St. €^rge and the Dragon," to wliich, u 
a work of monumental art, preoedenoe should 
perhaps have been accorded, fulfils its purpose 
well as a decoration, for wMch it is no doubt 
intended, but has, from any higher p(nnt of 
view, Utde interest. The horse, of classical type, 
is vigorous and admirably modelled, and the 
lines of its uprearing form harmonise well with 
f^ose of the huge, writhing dragon, but the 
nude figure of the knight is of not more than 
conventional correctness, and has but little of 
the energy which the subject requires. A finely 
modelled bust of a young girl, entitled * * Maiden- 
hood " (2069), is sent hy M. Armstead. Thii 
contains a strong reminisoence of the ^"1^' 
tine busts of the 15th century, andissogow 
that it would have gained had the merenr- 
face of the marble oeen less tormented ^tfa 
the chiseL The same artist also contribftta ^ 
recumbent effigy of the late Dean Close (2132). 

Mr. Onslow Ford's "In Memoriam," » 
memorial tablet of large dimensions, is, tbo°gh 
unequal in execution, one of the best thiogs 
here, showing as it does a laudable denie to 
break from the frigid conventionalities <« 
modem English sculpture of the class to wbcti 
it belongs. It shows, in the central pand a 
female figure, lying in an attitude ^^<* Jf 
rather that of natural sleep than of death, 
and on either side youthful angels supporting 
shields, in whose facial type the artist oeemsto 
have had in view the style of Donatello. The 
modelling of the nude forms of these angeu, 
and the treatment of the hair of the cenWi 
fiffure, are scarcely satisfactory; but, on the 
ouier hand, some portions of the work snow 
considerable executive skill. . , 

In the recumbent effigy of " Lord Fredentf 
Cavendish " (2130), whidt is doubtless intended 
to form the crowning portion of a to^^J. *5 
memorial. Mr. Woobier's skill and undoubted 
feeling have been exercised to little P^^P^'^Jw 
rather have contributed to produce an e®« 
singularly out of harmony with the deebnstiaB 
of the work. The figure of the iinfofj^" 
nobleman is shown wrapped in a - -^" 



shroud, 



the head appearing to rest painfafly, ^m 
with no sense of repose, on a cnM*?|^, f 
support ; the features still reveal unmistaka wy 
in their mournful and unrestfnl e^P"*"^"^^ 
shadow of agony and death, ^'^y,/'*^* 
conception shows a deplorable lack of the trn 
sentiment which should inform a workof tnw 
class ! Should not the effi)rt of *!»« "*fLr: 
above all things— and espeoiaUyinthfi^**^ 
instance— to realise the impression of ej^ 
peace and release from the pains of »«^Inbf 
rather than to achieve such a «^^&S^^ ^o 
suflEering and unrest as must have P<'**^ 
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revive and sharpen grief, rather than to add to 
the ead pleasures of memory ? 

Among the best things here are certainly 
three reliefs, designed for execution in 
bromse, by Mr. Harry Bates (2086-2088), illus- 
trating scenes from the Aeneid; these, if 
not strikingly original in design — and, indeed, 
they more than suggest, especially in the 
central panel, the styk of Michelangelo— are 
modelled with admirable freedom and skill, 
and show great appreciation of decorative effect. 
Whatever may be the opinion as to the 
measure of artistic merit possessed by Mr. 
Bichard Belt's bronse bust of Mr. J. L. Toole 
(2004), it must in common fairness be said that 
it is, in this respect, vastly in advance of a 
great number of works here exhibited in promi- 
nent places. The powerful, if in some respects 
immature, art of Mr. Qilbert is this year 
entirely unrepresented. 

In tiie new water-colour room, where the 
average of the work shown is somewhat higher 
than heretofore, we may mention a very 
elaborate drawing by Mr. Poynter, ** A Dream 
of the Arabian Nights '' (1225), in which he 
has, as a labour of love, set himself to render 
iimsses of luxuriant exotic trees and shrubs of 
all kinds, gprooped in picturesque and cunning 
confusion — a task which he has accomplished 
with untiring industry and much charm. Mr. 
Gregory is represented by a small but very 
spirited and delicate drawing of a young girl 
swinging in a low hammock and playing with 
dogs : this, Mr. Gregory's sole contribution to 
the Academy this year, is entitled ** Overtures 
for Peace" (1233). Claude Phillips. 



as his little <ihild of the Winter Exhibition, or 
as his eldw girl, wbo sat on the library stool 
against ranges of books, in the interesting show 
of last season. Yet whatever he sends is wel- 
come, because it is certainly clever. 



BOTAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER'COLOUBS. 

It is almost universally admitted that the 
venerable Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
does not make an important, though it makes 
an interesting, show. Mr. Birket Foster has 
a large drawing of a wooded stream, with a 
picturesque figure or so painted in all conceiv- 
able daintiness of detaiL Mr. Alfred Hunt is, 
Tierhaps, represented with something less than 
Ids uraal force ; but, on the other hand, Mr. 
Hale, in one work clearly owning Mr. Alfred 
Hunt's inspiration — a grey dawn on the coast 
— is especially delightful. For sheer force we 
can of course always go to Mr. Carl Haag, 
who has here a very important characteristic 
and completely realised oriental scene. Mr. 
Thome Waite, of whom it has been remairked 
that he owes something to Mr. Hine and more 
to Dewint, exhibits more than one fresh and 
sunny transcript of the country of the Downs 
— not so much their grassy heights as their 
sheltered slopes. Mr. Boyce, who always — 
like a genuine artist — looks at Nature in his 
own way, exhibits a very interesting work. 
Xear it hangs, if we remember rightly, the 
best drawing of Mr. Albert Moore, a mainly 
undraped woman, pink against a pale back- 
gronnd. Mr. Moore has other work, but this 
is the best. Is it in deference to the impossi- 
ble *' British Matron," who has lately been 
permitted to air her prejudices in the columns 
of the Timet newspaper, that the finest draw- 
ing of Mr. Moore is treated with insufficient 
regard ? We do not seriously suppose so. Mr. 
Goodwin has a most poeticcd sketch called ** A 
Deserted Monastery.** Fields of poppy in the 
foreground blaze with noble colour; in the 
uiiddle distance rises the tower of the mon- 
Mstery against a barred and solemn skv. Mr. 
Goodwin is a poet, and eren where be does 
not absolutely satisfy he is certain to move and 
stir us. Mr. Hersohell is now one of the Very 
ablest figoze draughtsmen to be discoTcredin 
the ranks of the old Society ; but it so happens 
that this summer he sends nothing qmte as 
bold, quite as vigorous, or quite as admirable 



NINETEENTH CENTURY ART SOCIETY. 

Is it a stroke of good chance, or is it l^e 
beginning of a career, we wonder — ^Mr. Fuller 
Maitland*s happy little coast-piece at the 

ery in Conduit Street, with the tone so 
onious, the sky so luminous ? Whichever 
it is, it is a pleasant little work to behold, slight 
as it undoubtedly is. Mr. Holder's is, we 
believe, the best of the more important land- 
scapes. It is a thoroughly realised vision of 
the charms of a Derbyshire valley, with cliff 
and rock, with ample, yet not too ample, leafage, 
with a pleasant invasion of sunlight in many an 
often-shadowed recess. Mr. Aubrey Hunt is 
faithful to Venice, painting here her boat 
sails and her flowing waters vrith much of 
James Holland s vigour and fullness of colour, 
as in his '* From the Lido," at the Society of 
British Artists, he has painted her cool morning 
skies with subtlety. Mr. Tuke has a pretty 
sketch — though it is but a sketch — in a low- 
land garden : the garden of a suburban villa, 
it would seem. In water-colours there is a 
▼ery notable drawing by Mr. T. B. Hardy, a 
wide stretch of scantily peopled beach. And in 
the same medium are Mr. Sowden's careful 
sterling records of old-world towns — pleasant 
souvenirs for the traveller — and Mr. Zom's 
justified audacities in painting in half-a-dozen 
splashes of genius smd hair against a ^old 
brocade. The Exhibition is of very various 
quality, but mediocrity is at least relieved by 
tne presence of some painstaking art and some 
happy inspiration. 



EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

ICay SO, 1885. 
Some time aso we announced that Mr. Petrie 
had discoverea a Gh*eek site in Lower Egypt, 
which he identified with the great H^enic 
emporium of Naucratis. A selection of pottery 
and other antiquities there found has been 
despatched in advance, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Gilbertsou, hon. treasurer of the fund, and 
having been to-day received, may now be seen 
in the Bronze Boom of the British Museum. 
The fragments of vases range through at least 
three hundred years, and from the geogra- 
phical position of the settlement form a most 
valuable commentary on the vases of Rhodes, 
especiaUy Eamiros, and on the early art of Ionia. 

These specimens, fragmentary though they 
are, give us most interesting examples of each 
class. On the oldest the design is painted on 
a pale yellow ground. Similar fragments were 
found by Mr. Wood in the earliest stratum of 
remains under the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
The specimens with figures and animals in 
crimson and other colours on a pale ground are 
very similar to early vases of Eamiros and 
lalysos in Bhodes, of which there is a fine 
series in the First Vase Room. The subjects 
are verjr varied, animals and the lotus-pattern 
predominating, with occasionally the human 
figure. These are followed by the successive 
archaic stales and the work of the best period. 

Taken m connexion with the archaic fictile 
ware, a most interesting find is a large frag- 
ment of the shell called Tridachna squairKma^ 
on which are incised patterns of an Asiatic 
origin. We know that the shell is not found 
in the Mediterranean, but belongs to the fauna 
of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. Speci- 
mens of it similarly ornamented have oeen 
found in Assyria, in Palestine, in Bhodes, and 
at Canino in Etruria. The discovery of a fras- 
^ent at NaucratiB adds one more link to the 



chain, and we can hardly resist the oondusioii 
that all these shells were imported by the 
Phoenicians by the trade routes of ihe BJA Sea, 
and afterward^ formed objects of barter in their 
traffic with the Greeks and Etruscans at least 
as early as 600 B.C., or even earlier. 

Next in order of interest are the figures in 
limestone, alabaster, and terra-cotta, some re- 
calling Rhodes or Cyprus, others purely Grdek, 
qthers again Ghraeco-Egyptian. Among the 
most noteworthy is a very beautiful headless 
figure of a girl, ornamented with flower- wreaths, 
which remind us that the weaving of gar- 
lands was a well-known craft ofNaucratis. 
It is hard to assign this work to a purely 
Effyptiau or Greek origin. The age is pro- 
bably about 500 B.C., and, but for the modelling 
of the bust, it might be assi^ed to the Saite 
school. On the other hand, m spite of a some- 
what Greek treatment, there is nothing Greek 
which absolutely recalls it. We havenere, as 
in the earlier fictile ware of Kaucratis, an 
intermediate style, such as that already recog- 
nised in the vases of Kamiros, but in this case 
distinctly under Egyptian influence. The 
stamped handles of diotae are selections from 
a great series, surely indicating the trade- 
routes of this Greek emporium, while the 
Athenian tetradrachms equally witness to the 
intercourse with Greece. 

These discoveries clearly point to commercial 
relations at a very early sge with Miletus and 
other cities on the west coast of Asia Minor, 
and with the neighbouring islands, and conflrm 
in the most striking manner the accounts we 
have from Herodotus and other ancient authors 
of the establishment of Kauoratis under the 
Saite kings as an emporium and centre of 
Hellenic trade. It is partly to the liberality 
of the Society for the Promotion of Hdlenic 
Studies that uie results at KaucratiB are due, 
the work having been aided by a grant made 
by them for excavations on this site. 

Reoinau) Stuabt Poole, 
Hon. Sec. Egypt E^oration Fund. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A KEW series of illustrated volumes, under 
the general title of *'Les Artistes Celdbres,*' 
has just been commenced by the Librairie de 
I'Art (Paris: Rouam). The flrst volume is 
DonatellOf by M. Eugdne Miintz. 

We should like to call the attention of 
English archaeologists to Prof. E[aug*s article 
on *< Epigraphical Studies of Roman Britain '* 
in a recent number of Buraian*$ JahreBhericht, 
It can, we believe, be obtained separately. 

M. Gbobos Duflessis and M. Henri Bouchot 
are preparing dkDidiownaire des Manogramme$ de 
Grav€ur8, in the series of "Guides duCoUec- 
tionneur," published at the office of VAH. 

The discovery of an important picture by 
Mantegna is said to have been made at the 
Brera at Milan. It represents the Madonna 
and Child surrounded by heads of singing 
angels, and till its recent restoration was 
ascribed to the school of John BeUim. A 
similar picture is described by Vasari among 
the works of Mantegna. If the ascription is 
conflrmed it will be a valuable addition to the 
Brera, which contains two other notable works 
by the great Mantuan — the St. Luke with 
Haints, and the strange foreshortened Christ. 
Unless we are mistaken, the newly cleaned 
picture is (or was in 1882) numbered 282 in the 
catalogue, and is remarkable for the manner in 
which the angels show their teeth. The restora- 
tion effected by Signer Louis Tavenagni is said 
to be very peHeot. 

At the sale of the Beraudidre Collection a 
moture by Boucher, representing the toilet cA 
Venus, and originally painted to adon 
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bath-room of Mdme. de Pompadour, wa6 
bought hj M. Laoroix for4d3,000 franos. 

The Belgian Boyal Society of Water-Colour 
Artists have opened their annual exhibition in 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels. The 
Belgians make but little ehow, Hennebicq's 
"A MoroGOO Sherif," and the landscapes of 
Hoeteiiok X., De Famas Teetas, Van Seben 
Bing6, and Uytterschant, are up to tiieir usual 
standard. Olans's " November Morning " and 
Staqnet's transparent laud and sea studies give 
some delicate interpretations of atmospheric 
e£Eect8. Pierre Oyens sends a clever piece of 
genre >itTnaAlf as a cheerful '* Convalescent"; 
but the numerous contributions from Italy 
carry off the palm in spirit and execution. 
Cipriani's ''In the Cloister" is a charming 
picture, pnre in colour as in sentiment, as are 
liis other bright bits otyenre, Simion's '' Arabs 
at Prayer " is exceUent, and Biseo and Barto- 
liiii*s Eastern scenes are good. Cabianca's 
convent studies in dark soft tones have a melan- 
choly charm. From Holland, Mauve, Kever, 
and Smits send characteristic good work ; and 
a most elaborate piece of conscientious painting 
is the mantelpiece of the '' Franc" at Bruges, 
by the late Louis Haghe. 

MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS, 

The fifth Bichter concert was held last Thurs- 
day week. The programme commenced with 
Brahms' *' Academische Fest-Ouverture," a 
clever and spirited work, but one which needs 
an audience of German students in order to 
appreciate all its meaning. It was admirably 
played. The splendid performance of the 
Trauermarsch from the '* GK>tterdammeruiig " 
called forth a long and persistent demand for an 
encore, but ihaX demand was met by an equally 
persistent, but polite, refusal. Mendelssohn's 
name rarely figures on the Bichter programmes, 
aud it was a treat to hear his fine '* Hebrides " 
overture. If, as some surmise, Herr Bichter 
does iiut particularly care for the Jewish 
composer's music, there is no trace of indiffer- 
ence when he conducts any of his works. The 
closing scene from ''Das Bheingold" ended 
tlie first part of the programme. The vocalists 
were Miss Sherwin, Miss Fnedlander, and Miss 
Goldstein, who represented the Khine- 
daughters, and Messrs. Beruard Lane and 
Watkin Mills. The music apart from the stage 
loses much of its meaning, but, nevertheless, the 
performance seemed to give great satisfaction. 
Ttie concert concluded with Beethoven's Fourth 
tiymphony, and familiar as the work is oue 
always hears it with renewed pleasure. Herr 
Bichter was in his best form. The programmes 
at these concerts are always of moderate length, 
but on this evening another piece might well 
have been included ; for the concert was over 
before ten o'clock. 

A morning concert was given on the same 
day at the Bliithner Pianoforte Booms. Miss 
A. Zimmermann was the pianist, and in Schu- 
maim's "Etudes Symphoniques," and in some 
short solos, met with well-deserved success. 
She had a fine-toned piano, and played with 
great crispness and brimanoy. Miss £. Shinner 
gave an able rendering of Spohr's " Barcarolle," 
Mud joined Miss Zimmermann in Grieg's piano- 
forte and violin Sonata in F (op. 8) and iu some 
of Heller's charming "Pens^es Fugitives." Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr. F. King were the "vocalists. 
Besides well-known songs, the former sang 
Berlioz's " Zaide," and tbe latter a new song, 
<' The Voice," by Mr. H. Klein. 

Mr. C. HaU^ gave his third concert at the 
Prince's Hall last Saturday. The programme 
included the Fibich pianoforte qmurtet, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hall^ a season or two ago at his 
recitals, and Schumann's *' Miihrchen-Erzahl- 
^." (op, X32)i for pianoforte, clarinet and | 



viola ; the clarinet was, ho^evcir replaced by 
the violin. Mr. Hallo's solo was Schubert's fine 
Sonata in D (op. 53). 

Mdme. Ida Henry ^ve her annual evening 
concert at the Prince's Hall on Friday, May 22. 
The programme commenced with a Sonata for 
pianoforte and violin by Dvorak, well played by 
the concert giver and Herr Straus. The work is 
clever, and the middle movement very charm- 
ing. The opus number was not given, but we 
imagine it to be one of the composer's early 
productions. The " Deutsche Beigen," of KieJ^ 
for pianoforte and violin, formed another 
interesting feature of the programme. Mdme. 
Henry played a number of short solos. She 
has good execution, and in Mendelssohn's 
Scherzo in F Sharp minor, and Chopin's 
Bondeau ^op. 1) did full justice to herself. 
Miss Phillips, Mdme. Fassett, and Mr. J. 
Bobertson were^the vocalists. The hall was 
very fulL 

We have been unable to notice the first and 
second violin recitals of Herr Peiniger at the 
Prince's Hall. The third and last of the present 
series took place last Tuesday afternoon. A 
special feature in the programme was the 
section entitled ' ' English School. ' ' It included 
a Sonata for harpsichord and violin by C. i 



Bousseau Bumey — ^probably a son of Dr. G. 
Bumey ; a Largo, by Amand Smith, a vio^t 
of the latter ps^ of the eighteenth oeatnry; a 
Larghetto ana Allegro, by J. C. Mantel, said 
to have been organist of Soutii Benfleet, in 
Essex, in the eighteenth century; and two 
movements from a violin Sonata, by J. CUbbH, 
of whom nothing is known beyond the fact 
that he was organist at Dedham, in Enex, 
about the middle of last century. Thus, Hot 
Peiniger has discovered some old and, we may 
add, interesting novelties. There was not a 
very large audience last Tuesday ; but the care- 
ful and intelligent performances of the conoert- 
giver were much applauded. Mr. C. Hopldiis- 
Ould was the accompanist. J. S. Shsdloce. 

Now readjff at all Booksellen\ 
In f cap. 8vo, bound In parchment. pKioe 7s. Sd. 
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A Memoir and Traiislatlon. 

By HEKBY T. WHABTON, M.A. 
WitheogravedFrontiLBpieoeafterL. AlmaTadeziM,R A. 

DAvm Stott, 870, Oxf ord-otreet, W. 



GEORGE BE LL & SONS^ P UBLICATIONS. 

MRS. EWING'S POPULAR TALES. 

« Bveryfliing Mrs. Ewlng writes is fall of talent, and also full of peroeptton and conunoa-senfle.*'«i8Miinbiy JSoiitc. 
UNIFORM EDITION, lUustrated, smaU 8Vo. with Pictorial Covers, 6s. per voL 

Fourteenth Edition, with Eleyen Blustratioiis by Mrs. ATHnghftm. 

A PLAT-IRON for a FABTHINQ; 

Or, Some Pafiaages in the Life of an Only Son. 

** The story is quaint, original, and altogether delightfaL"— ^iftencMttm* 
CHEAP EDrnON, with all the Illuatiations, f cap. 4to, Is. 

Third Edition, with Eleven lUustrations by Mrs. AlUngham. 

JAN of the WINDMILL. 

** A delightful story for children and older people.*'— ^oufemtr. 
CHEAP EDITION, with all the Dtustrations, fcap. 4to, Is. 

Sixth Edition, with Ten Illustrations by Mrs. AlHngham . 

SIX to SIXTEEN : a Story for Girls. 

" It is a beautifully told story, full of humour and pathos, and bright sketches of scenery «id chaiucter." 

Third Edition, with Nine Blustrations by Pasquler and Wolf. 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY'S BEMEMBEANGES. 

'* The most delightful«work avowedly written for children that we haye ever read.*'— XM«br. 
CHEAP EDITION, With aU the lUustrations, fcap. 4to, is. 

Second Edition, with Beven lUustrations by W. L. Jones. 

WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. 

" A very good story, lull of adventures graphically told The style is Just what it aho^d, be-slmple, J«* 

not bold, full of pleaaant humour, and with some preity touches of feeling Like all Mrs. Ewlng's tales, » u 

sound, sensible, and wholesome."— 2Ym«f. 

With Four Illustrations. 

A GREAT EMERGENCY: and other Tales. 

" Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more cfaanning volume of stories, and that Is saying a gz^eat d6al."-*^ontrm:f. 

Illustrated by Mrs. AlHngham and others* 

AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE. Sixteen Volumes. With 

numerous ContilbutionB by Mrs. EWINQ- and other Eminent Writers. Price £3 8s. per Set. 

Third Edition, Revised, with a Portrait of Arthur HaUam. 

A KEY to ''IN MEMOBIAM." By Alfred Oatty, 

D.D., Vicar of Ecolesfldd and Bub-I>ean of York. Fcap. 8vo, pazohment, ds. 6d« 

Sixth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 6b. 

THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. By Coventry Patmore. 

Fcap. 4to, 6b. 

HANDBOOK to BOBE&T BROWNING'S WORKS. 

By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORB. _ 

Crown Svo, 78. 6d. ^ 

THE SPIRIT of GOETHE'S FAUST. By W. C. 

OOUPLAXD, TxsoaUitor of Hartnuum's ** Phiiosophis des UnbttwuMtea*'* 

LoKDOK ; aEOEGE BELL ^ SONS» 4, Yowt Sibmi, Ooywi GA»»«r, 
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TsE EDnoB cannot undertake to return^ or 
to eorro^ond with the toritoro ofj rofoeted 
manuioript. 
It U partioularly roqueeted that all huinoso 

kttert regarding the tupply of the paper, 

^e., mag he addreeeed to the Fublxshix, and 

not to the Editob. 



LITERATURE. 

Th$ Real Shelley : 19'ew Views of the Poet's 
life. By John Oordy Jeaffireson. In 2 
rols. (Horst & Blaekett.) 

To be just to Shelley, to feel at once the 
strength and the wea^ess of his nature, to 
recognise the siagiilar beauty of his character 
and to perceiye how this could coexist with 
serious flaws and faults, false opinions, erro- 
neous tendencies in conduct, wrong acts — in a 
word, to understand Shelley is more difficult 
than either to exalt him into the angel or to 
degrade him into the miscreant and caitiff. 
Is Mr. Jeaffreson just to Shelley, has he 
understood Shelley aright ? If any reader of 
the Academy desire to see The Beal Shelley 
at less cost than the expense of purse and time 
▼hich 900 octavo pages involye, I will for a 
moment draw back the curtain and expose to 
Tiew tbe figure in waxwork. Behold then, 
ladies and gentlemen, the Beal Shelley of 
atrocious memory : a bad young man, coming 
of a family of squireens ; a young man much 
^Ten to cursing, lying, drinking laudanum, 
defrauding his creditors, and other evil 
pnwtises; observe the cruelty and deceit in 
the eyes of one who loudly professed virtue 
while regardless of any other person's feelings 
in comparison with his own; observe the 
peculiar expression of the lips acquired from 
their frequent utterance of falsdioods; and 
notioe, I pray you, for it is a matter of 
prime importance, that his features are un- 
symmetrical, and that his nose is cocked in 
air. 

Such is about the nett result of Mr. 
^eaffreson's biographical studies. The toil 
hf which we gather this fruitage of truth 
u, indeed, considerable, but our toil is 
aweetened by severe yet gracious moralisings 
and delicate felicities of style peculiar to l£i. 
Jeaffreson. "New Views" he has rightly 
stjled his work, for of new documents, new 
biographical material, such contribution as he 
makes is of the slenderest kind. In lieu of 
ucertaining the facts of Shelley's Ufe, Mr. 
Jeaffreeon supplements his ignorance with 
conjectures— conjectures which to one who 
knows the ^ts cannot but appear in many 
jsstanoes strangely unfortunate and strangely 
ffl-tempered. 

A polemical biography such as this might 
serre a temporary purpose it carefully exe- 
cuted, but cotdd not live as the enduring 
portrait of a man. Mr. Froude, Mr. Kegan 
Paul, Mr. MacGarthy, Lady Shelley, and other 
^ters, have made mistakes. It is quite 
right that these mistakes should be corrected ; 
but why brandish them aloft with a truculent 
JU" of triumph? Every careful worker in 
history or biography is likely to light upon 
^nrors in the work of his predecessors. If he 



he will retain all that is valuable, and he will 
drop all that is worthless in the work which 
has helped him. He will displace error by 
presenting the truth. If discussion be neces- 
sary, it wiU be kept in the background, and 
as often as possible will be relegated to a note. 
So a biography which shall be a living portrait, 
and as such a true work of art, must be pro- 
duced. It is Mr. Jea&eson's joy to wrangle 
endlessly over points. A temporary purpose, 
however, may be served, as has been said, by 
a polemical biography. But the writer who 
charges his predecessors with ignorance must 
himself be well-informed; the writer who 
charges his predecessors with carelessness must 
himself exercise some caution; the writer 
who condemns others for errors which have 
in them something generous must beware 
that he himself does not offend by the baser 
errors of malevolence. I proceed to test Mr. 
Jeaffreson's work. I shall confine myself 
almost altogether to the earlier part of 
Shelley's life, because for that period the 
most important materials are not those papers, 
inaccessible to Mr. Jeaffreson, in the posses- 
sion of Sir Percy and Lady Shelley. I must 
pass by numberless statements, ignorant or 
injurious, which I could disprove were ample 
space at my command. I must make a 
selection from such errors as can be rapidly 
disposed of. Poitunately, these will suffice 
to show my readers something of the spirit 
and the substance of Mr. Jea&eson's work, 
and they will understand into whose hands 
they must trust themselves if they take Mr. 
Jeaffreson for a guide. The task is not an 
agreeable one; but when the Herald in 
''Faust" struck Zoilo-Thersites with his 
staff, and brought forth the adder and the 
bat, I suppose that he did not shrink because 
his staff on a different occasion might perform 
a more honourable service. 

1. To understand aright the story of 
Shelley's childhood, to judge justly of the 
education received and the sufferings endured 
by him as a schoolboy, it is important to 
ascertain the age at which he went to Eton. 
An exact chronology is the skeleton of a true 
biography. The ''Beal Shelley" went to 
Eton in 1806. Mr. Jeaffreson supplements 
his ignorance with a theory: in 1806 old 
Bysshe Shelley became a baronet, and the 
Shelley squireens now thought that young 
Bysshe ought to consort with the sons of 
gentlemen. Mr. Jeaffreson errs by two years. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley inscribed his name in 
the head-master's book as an Eton schoolboy 
on July 29, 1804. In 1805, as the published 
school lists show, he had already passed out 
of the lower school. 

2. How long did Shelley remain at Eton? 
As a fact, untU Midsummer 1810. But Mr. 
Jeaffreson's " Beal Shelley " was " extruded " 
and " eliminated " from Eton in 1809. 

3. And why did Shelley leave Eton? "All 
the present writer can say positively on these 
points," writes Mr. Jeaffreson, "is that 
Shelley left the school in disgrace, which 
there is reason for thinking he richly merited, 
and left it at the time already stated " («.«. 
1809). Mr. Jeaffreson supplements his igno- 
rance with a conjecture : " it is by no means 
improbable that he was sent home on account 
of his amiA^^® habit of cursing his own father." 



^Te any feeling for what biography really is, I As a ^t, Shelley left Eton because he had 
be will nukke quite sure of his own ground, ( compl^^ bifl ooune, and had entered Oxford 



some months previously. He left Eton rather 
with distinction than in disgrace, having pro- 
nounced a speech of Cicero against Catiline 
before his compeers in oratory on Election 
Monday, just before bidding farewell to 
school. 

4. Who was head-master during Shelley's 
Eton years ? As a fact, the mild and amiable 
Dr. Goodall was head-master from 1802 to 
December 1809. But "the Beal Shelley" 
of 1806-9 had for head-master Dr. Keate, 
the awful wielder of the rod. 

5. Shelley, according to a tradition, organ- 
ised a rebellion at Eton against the fagging 
system. It would be of some interest to 
ascertain his fagger's name ; and luckily it is 
recorded that his f agger was Matthews, after- 
wards well-known as the author of The 
Diary of an Invalid, a boy who had been five 
or six years at Eton before Shelley. Mr. 
Jeaffreson represents Matthews (who is a 
name to him and no more) as a feUow-fag of 
the Beal Shelley, residing in Hexter's house 
with him — a twofold error. 

6. The truth is that Mr. Jeaffreson has not 
examined the obvious sources of information 
about Shelley at Eton. He copies from 
Middleton, the most inaccurate of Shelley's 
biographers. Middleton copied, and copied 
inaccurately, from letters in the Athenaeum. 
To these published letters Middleton distinctly 
refers in his preface ; but Mr. Jeaffreson 
assumes that Middleton in person received 
his information from an eye-witness of 
Shelley's proceedings at Eton. " Mr. Middle- 
ton was assured by an eye-witness of these 
scenes," &c. (p. 85). 

7. Wholly unacquainted with Eton and its 
chief persons in SheUey's day, Mr. Jeaffreson 
is ready to charge Lady Shelley with defama- 
tion because she quotes words of a school- 
fellow of Shelley's describing his tutor Bethell 
as "one of the dullest men in the establish- 
ment." Perhaps, after all, Bethell was the 
reverse of dull ! An unhappy conjecture, for 
Bethell, an honest and kindly gentleman, was 
famous for his pomposity and dullness. Mr. 
Jeaffreson has evidently never heard of 
Bethell's celebrated comment on the words 
" postes aerates " or the lines 

" Didactic, diy, dedamatoiy, duU, 
Big, blustezuig, BetheU bellows like a buIL" 

8. Prom what has been said, it foUows 
that Mr. Jeaffreson must altogether recast his 
chapter "Between Eton and Oxford," which 
gives an account of the events of 1809-10. 
There was, indeed, no "Between," for 
Shelley had matriculated at Oxford (a fact 
well known to myself and some other students 
of Shelley's life) before he left Eton. 

9. As Mr. Jeaffreson is ignorant of the 
sources of information about Shelley's life at 
Eton, so he is ignorant of sources of informa- 
tion, other than Hogg's life, with respect to 
important incidents of Shelley's life at Oxford. 
Yet he ought not to have remained un- 
acquainted with these. 

10. As to the cause of Shelley's expulsion 
from University College he himself wrote to 
(Godwin: "I was informed that in case I 
denied the publication [of The Neceeeity of 
Atheism] no more would be said. I refused 
and was ei^ielled." Mr. Jeaffreson says that 
it is scarcdy needful for him to remind his 
readers that the college authorities never 
expelled Shelley for refusing to deny the 
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fdbJioa^n, Skelley'fl '' whorls statement is 
HAtrdd " (i. 397). Shelley pretencledy accord- 
ing ta Mi<. J^iaiireeoai, that he was eitpelled 
l6f coiktitittaoy , whereas he was really expelled 
on ihe^ more ediond charge of atheism (i. !290). 
Alas for Mr. Jeaf&reson's haste to convict 
SheB«y of a two-fold lie ! The record stands 
tlnt9 in the College Books : 

" At a jpeetiQg of the master and fellows held 
tSiB jUty it Was detecmiiied that Thomas Jeffer- 
ddiP Hoflfg add P^dy. Byteh^ fihelley, com-; 
moners, oe pnblidy eji^llm fdt- ooAttmiadonsty 
Ktodn^ ttf answer qnestioBS proposed to them; 
and lor also repeateidly declining to disavow ai 
publioation entitled The Neceeiity of Aiheiim,^* 

11. An absurd account is given (i. 280) of 
the excitement among the Oxford authorities 
on the announcement of the approaching 
publication of Shelley's pamphlet : ^* It cannot 
be questioned that Mr. Munday's shop, the 
office of the Oxford &rM, was watched day 
and night by persons who were instructed to 
take note of all individuals visiting the 
printer's premises/' £c. Had Mr. Jeaffreson 
known where to look for information, he 
might have given a full and accurate narra- 
tive of what happened in the booksellers' 
shop, but it is easier to romance than to seek 
for ^ts. 

12. For the period from June 1811 to 
June 1812 no source of infomiation with 
respect to l^elley's life and his mental 
development is more important than his 
letters to Miss Hitehener. In these he pours 
out all his thoughts and feelings without 
restraint. The period includes the events 
which led to his elopement, includes his 
marriage and residence in E^burgh, resi- 
dence in York and breach with Hogg, residence 
in Keswick and acquaintance with Southey, 
visit to Ireland and residence at NantgwiUt. 
Has Mr. Jeaffreson consulted the Hitehener 
letters? His ignorance of their contents 
proves that he has never seen them, except in 
such passages as have been quoted by Mr. 
MacGarthy and other writers. Had he seen 
them, Mr. Jeaffreson might have told his 
readers some important facts, and spared them 
a world of icQe conjecture. 

13. What was the date of Shelley's elope- 
ment with l^urriet Westbrook, and of his 
mamage in Edinburgh ? '' It is a question," 
Mr. Jeafh^eson writes, 

'* whether the elopement was made at the end 
Of August or in the beginning of September. I 
have fi^e hesitation in saying Harriet left her 
fia((her*s house in September ; none in saying she 
was married to Shelley in Edinburgh in the 
first week of that montibu" 

Mr. Jeaffreeon seldom has any hesitation in 
making a positive statement with which the 
facts do not agree. In the books of the 
Register House, Edinburgh, the entry of 
SheUey's marriage may be seen: ''August 
28th, 1811, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Parmer, 
Sussex, and Miss Harriet Westbrook, St. 
Andrew's Church Parish, Daughter of Mr. 
John Ifestbrook, London." 

14. The <' Real Shelley " having lemained 
a week or ten days longer in Edinburgh than 
did the SheUer who w^ote to Miss BStehener, 
oomes to York one evening and is eager to 
obtain lodgings, for he intends to set out 
next day tor Sussex, and desires to place hi6 
young bride in suitable quarters. ** Twenty- 
hnn hours later the young gentleman . • . 



goes off by the London mail." As a fact 
(proved by the dates of letters written fifom 
York) Shelley remained ten days or more iii 
York before starting for the South. 

15. Arrived at hip Uncle Pilfold's, Shelley 
wrote a letter to Mr. T. C. Medwin, in which 
the words occur, " "We most probably go to 
London to-morrow," tee meaning his uncle 
and himself. Mr. Jeaffreson charitably 
assumes that Shelley desired to mislead Mr. 
Medwin into supposing that Harriet, who 
odght not to have been left behind, had 
aC(jonkpanied tiitn froni York. But to Miss 
Kitchener, who wud aWare that Harriet had 
remained at York, Shelley writes as he wrote 
to Mr. Medwin, "We did not call on 
"Whitton." There is not a shadow of evidence 
to prove that Mr. Medwin misunderstood 
Shelley's words. 

16. As to the breach with Hogg, Mr. 
Jeaffireson creates the whole story out of his 
own inner consciousness, and it is throughout 
eiToneous. Pailing to understand Shelley, 
Mr. Jeaffreson cannot conceive that Shelley 
may have forgiven one who confessed a fault 
and declared that he was penitent ; and that 
an estrangement may have taken place after 
a reconciliation. It is idle to conjecture and 
to argue as Mr. Jeaffreson does, when docu- 
ments exist which make the matter clear and 
intelligible, and disprove the conclusions at 
which he laboriously arrives. 

17. Prom York the Shelley party went to 
Keswick. Mr. Jeaffreson has an odd notion 
that they resided with Bfr. Calvert at Greta 
Bank " in the twofold character of guests and 
lodgers." The Keswick chapter is accordingly 
entitled " Greta Bank." As a fact, on leaving 
lodgings, Shelley, with his wife and sister-in- 
law, resided in " Chesnut Cottage," a small 
house which they rented from Mr. Dare. 
When about to leave Keswick for Ireland, 
they were received for a few days as guests 
by Mr. and Mrs. Calvert. The error, with 
many others, betrays Mr. Jeaflreson's ignorance 
of the Hitehener letters, but information was 
obtainable from another quarter. 

18. "Whilst writing the Address to the 
Irish People at Greta Bank," writes Mr. 
Jeaffreson, " Shelley found other employment 
for his pen in producing verses to Robert 
Emmett's glorification." Mr. MacCarthy, 
whom the author of The Real Shelley cour- 
teously styles a "superlatively inaccurate 
and stupefying writer," might have kept the 
superla^vely accurate Mr. Jeaffreson right on 
this point. The verses to Robert Emmett 
(which are still in existence) were written, 
not at Keswick before Shelley visited Ireland, 
but either at the close of his residence in 
Dublin, or in Wales after he had left Ireland. 

1 9. On January 1 6, 1 81 2 (misdated January 
14 by Mr. Jeaffreson), Shelley writes from 
Keswick to his judicious adviser, William 
Godwin: "You mistake me if you think 
that I am angry with my father. I have 
ever been desirous of a reconciliation with 
him." Mr. Jeaffreson comments on this : 



" Neither misconoeption nor semi-deluBion can 
be pleaded for Shelley's statement that he was 
not angry with his father. It is not Irue that 
he had ' ever been desirous of a reconciliation 
with his father.' The two statements were 
imtruths told by Sheliey in order set himself 
right with his oorrespondbnt." 

I make no comment, but simply quote the 



following words from an unpublished letter of 
Shelley to his father, dated December IS, 1811: 

'' And now let me say that a reo(moiliK(aon with 
you is a thing which I very much d«dre. 
Accept my apologies for the imeasiaefis which 
I have occasioned; believe that my wish to 
repair any uneasiness is firm and sinoere. I 
regard these family differences as a very greit 
I evil, and I much lament that I should in any 
wise have been instrumental in exdting them." 

20. Miss Hitehener is described by )b. 
Jeaffreson as a " young woman who seized 
every occasion for sowing the seeds of Deisin 

[and Bepublicanism in the miads of her 
infantile pupils." As a fact. Miss Hitduoer 
(whose age was thirty), in response to 
Shelley's pleadings, refused to admit that she 
was not a Christian ; she found the Ghiistun 
religion, she says, dictating humility and 

' meekness ; and she would " tread lightly and 
cautiously on what others consider sacred." 

21. Shelley, on February 28, 1812, 
a speech at the Aggregate Meeting of the 
Catholics of Ireland, held in Fishainble 
Street, Dublin. Mr. Jeaffreson desires to 
show that his speech was an insignificant 

I incident of the meeting. He spoke, says 
Mr. Jeaffreson, " as seconder of the sixth 
resolution," and " to second the sixth resoln- 
\ tion at a public meeting is not to take an 
important part in its proceedings." Asa 
fact, Shelley neither proposed nor seconded 
any resolution. He spoke in response to a 
resolution offering the thanks of the meeting 
to distinguished Protestants who were present, 
and the presence of distinguished Protestants 
at these Catholic Emancipation meetings vas 
regarded as a matter of high importance. 

22. Mr. Jeaffreson dates Shelley^s depar- 
ture from Ireland incorrectly and «k^ 
quently makes a wrong reckoning of the 
number of weeks and days spent by Shelley 
in Ireland. He left Dublin for Holyhead an 
April 4, not April 7, as is shown by an un- 
published letter. He arrived at NantgwiUt, 
not about April 21, but on April 14. ^ 

23. An. amusing instance of Mr. Jeaffre^ffis 
method of writing biography is the following: 
" Your new suggestion of our joining you ^ 
Hurst," Shelley wrote on March 10 to ffiss 
Hitehener, " is divine. It shall be so." But, 
says Mr. Jeaffreson, Shelley's wife and sister- 
in-law declared that it should no^ be so, ths^ 
if they must needs meet Miss Hitehener, at 
least it should be in Wales, not in Susax^ 
In fact, Miss Hitchener's proposal was that 
they should proceed to Hurst and reside there, 
after her visit to Wales. The next letter ofthe 
correspondence is one from. Harriet to ^^ 
Hitehener in which she urges the Sossex 
schoolmistress, in words of unrestrauiea 
ardour, to abandon school and come and m 
with her husband and herself. . 

26. Shelley's letter to Lord EUenboro* 
says Mr. Jeaffreson, "seems to hare been 
corrected for press to the last pomt as earij 
as 16th August [1812]." As a fact, twenty- 
five printed copies of the letter wen; 
despatched to Hookham on July 29. 

26. When ShelleVs servant, Dan Heai^, 
was imprisoned at Barnstaple, SheUey, mJ 
Mr. Jeaffreson, may be assumed to mtc 
suffered "from mental and bodUy djflti««, 
which had an effect on the petty cash rec^| 
of the nearest dealer in laudanum. JJ^^' 
SheUey caine forward' and airangod w P"/ 
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fifteen shillings a week during Dan's period 
of imprisonment, in order that his servant 
might be well treated. The accounts of the 
dealer in laudanum still wait to be disooyered 
by Mr. Jea&eson's happy research. 

27. In opposition to Mr. Kegan Paul it is 
argued by Mr. Jeaffreson that Shelley may 
have met Mary Godwin in the spring or 
summer of 1813; indeed, Mr. Paul's mis- 
representations ''are calculated to make 
readers suspect that the poet's intercourse 
with Mary in the spring and summer of 1813 
was attended with incidents creditable to 
neither of them." It is quite true that Mr. 
Paul has not accurately stated the facts, but 
on the central point at issue he is right. 
Mary and Shelley did not meet in the spring 
or summer of 1813. The date of Mary's 
departure for Scotland and of Shelley's several 
visits at Godwin's house are on record in 
Godwin's diary. Mary's residence in Scotland 
was much longer than Mr. Paul or Mr. 
Jeaffreson suppose it to have been. 

28. As I am able to confirm this statement 
of Mr. Paul's, so I am able to confirm Mr. 
Fronde's statement (challenged by Mr. Jeoffre- 
son in the plenitude of his ignorance) that 
a letter exists proving beyond question that 
Shelley and Mary travelled to Geneva with 
Claire in 1816 in complete ignorance of Claire's 
relations with Lord Byron. 

29. The children of Shelley and Harriet 
were formally placed by the Court of Chancery, 
says Mr. JeafProson, under the joint guardian- 
ship of Mr. Westbrook and Miss Westbrook, 
and '' eventually under the personal care and 
tuition of Dr. Hume, a clergyman of the 
Church of England." Mr. Jeaffreson is un- 
aware that Dr. Hume was the tutor proposed 
by Shelley in opposition to a clergyman — 
Jacob Cheesborough — ^proposed by the West- 
brooks ; tiiat SheUey's proposal was approved, 
and that of the Westbrooks rejected. Dr. 
Hume, physician to His Majesty's forces, was 
not a clergyman. 

30. Mr. Jeaffroson dwells much on what he 
regards as Shelley's Platonio passion in 1813- 
14 for Mrs. Boinville. He tells us that Mrs. 
Boinville was the mother-in-law of Mr. 
Hewton, the vegetarian, and through her 
daughter, Cornelia 19'ewton, was 'Hhe grand- 
mother of a brood of handsome children." 
In fact, there was no such person as this 
ComeHa Newton (bom Boinville); and Mr. 
J^iff reson makes Mrs. Boinville mother of her 
own sister, and grandmother of her own 
nephews and nieces. 

Enough : I have given a small specimen of 
what Mr. Jeaffreson would himself style the 
superlative inaccuracy of this writer. I have 
had to avoid discussion on important matters, 
but these oomparatively minor errors show the 
quality of the work. And now, having been 
aabjected to a brief cross-examination, Mr. 
JeafEreson may go down. 

EnwABD DowDsir. 



A Jfaiurdliit'i Wanderings in ike Eaetem 
Archipelago. By Henry 0. Forbes. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Thb graceful tribute to the labours of Mr. 
A. E. WaDaoe^ with which Mr. Forbes's 
work opens, must oome almost spontaneously 
from any naturalist who essays to write on 
the << Malay Archipelago"; and even those J 



who have most felt the singular charm of 
*' that model book of travel," as Mr. Forbes 
calls it, may admit that the work before us, 
whether as regards the interest of the narra- 
tion or the value of the researches described, 
is not unworthy to stand beside it. Nor need 
the writer, we think, so emphatically disclaim 
for his work ''all literary elegance and 
finish." An occasional ruggedness in the style, 
or in the choice of an epithet, may possibly 
indicate that he was happier while doing his 
work than when writing about it; but he 
certainly shows no lack of vigorous graphic 
or descriptive power. His accounts of the 
savage or semi-civilised peoples of the different 
islands, their home-life, habits, customs, and 
amusements, are full of interest. He is 
equally happy in picturing the various con- 
ditions which give a charm to travelling in 
those regions; while his scientific acquain- 
tance with the flora and other component 
elements of the landscape imparts ad£tional 
value to his descriptions. Not the naturalist 
only, but every intelligent reader will appre- 
ciate the sense of delight with which the 
author comm^ced his labours at Java : 

" Here I built a bamboo-hut ia an ODeu spot 
with an ezhilaratiDg look-out on the high 
mountains, and alone with my Malay boys 
began my initiation into the language of the 
country, and into the nomadic joyous life of 
a field naturalist. It is a life fuU of tiresome 
shifts, discomforts, and short oommons; but 
these are completely forgotten, and the days 
seem never long enough amid that constant 
flash of delighted surprise that accompanies 
the beholdinff for the first time of beast or bird 
or thing ui&iown before, and the throb of 
pleasure experienced, as each new morsel of 
knowledge amalgamates with oneself." 

We do not think — ^though opinions will differ 
on the subject — ^that, even for the most 
''general" reader, the pleasure of perusal 
will be much interfered with by the presence 
in the text of unfamiliar names of plant or 
animal. The bulk of such information is 
confined to the appendices, and the moderate 
amount which is scattered throughout the 
text of course gives it additional meaning 
for many readers. 

The book is divided into several headings 
according to the scenes of the author's labours. 
The more important journeys were those 
through the southern parts of Sumatra, the 
Portuguese territory in Timor, Timor-Laut (a 
group hitherto practically unknown), and 
last, though not least in interest, the Cocos, 
or Keeling Atoll. The interest here is two- 
fold. The idands are stiU under the wise 
and patriarchal rule of the Boss family, the 
descendants of a worthy Highland gentleman 
who first took possession of them in 1825. 
The wars and disputes between Boss and 
Hare, and the history generally of various 
similar potentates, mostly English, who estab- 
Hshed tiiemselves in the neighbouring archi- 
pelago within the last century form very 
curious episodes in the history of the region. 
Mr. Forbes's account of the settlement and its 
rulers irill command the S3rmpathy of every 
one. This atoll is, besides, classic ground 
to the physical geographer, for it was mainly 
as the result of his studies here that Darwin, 
nearly luJf a century ago, elaborated his 
theory ^ ^^^^^ reefa. The eredit of that 
tajxi(M$ genenJisation is not dimmed even by 
thA /.nnsiderable modifications grafted on it 



by later and fuller researches. Mr. Forbes's 
observations go to prove that the Keeling 
islands show many signs of steady upheaval ; 
and he consequently adopts the view which 
was urged even during Darwin's lifetime 
by Dr. Semper, according to which — shortly 
— the formation of an atoll by no means 
necessarily implies subsidence, but may take 
place either on land graduaJly upheaved; 
and worn down by the action of the sea, or 
on surfaces raised by marine deposits to the 
coral builders' level. To this view Dr. A. 
Geikie has now given the sanction of his 
authority in a very dear and able statement 
of the case read last year before the Physical 
Society of Edinburgh. 

Mx. Forbes's account of the way in which, 
after living for some weeks among the people 
and communicating only by signs, the lan- 
guage flashed upon him is curious. This lan- 
guage was the Sundanese, which he says 
differs entirely from both Malay and Javanese, 
being as superior to either as broad Scotch is 
to English ; and its speakers show accordingly 
a vast amount of intelligence, especially in 
matters connected with natural history. 
" They have unconsciously classified the 
various groups into large comprehensive 
genera, in a way that shows an accuracy of 
observation that is astonishing from this dull- 
looking race " ; while not only the plants, 
but " every animal had a designation, not a 
mere meaningless designation, but a truly 
binomial appellation as fixed and distinctive 
as in our own system," but apparently much 
more rational — and perhaps more resembling 
the names g^ven by Adam in Paradise. 

As might be expected, Mr. Forbes records 
many curious natural phenomena. Among 
these are some wonderful instances of mimicry, 
the deceivers being sometimes themselves 
deceived ; some Pieridae, for instance, 

'* exactly match in colour the fallen leaves, 
which it was amusing to observe how often 
they mistook for one of their own fellows at 
rest, and to watch the futile attention of an 
amorous male towards such a leaf moving 
slighdy in the wind." 

As an illustration of the wonderful adaptive 
power of nature, the author mentions that in a 
certain abnormal season there were no bees 
to feitiHse the coffee blossoms ; accordingly, 
in autumn there was a second bloom, but the 
flowers did not open, and were fertilised and 
fruited cleistogamically. He also records a 
polyandrous, or rather diandrous, species 
among the birds, and a winged hemipteron 
voluntarily allowing itself to be nulked by 
the ants. He makes, too, the curious ob- 
servation that the Portuguese language im- 
presses itself in these regions, and leaves its 
traces to an exceptions! extent in places 
whence Portuguese rule has long passed away. 
The amenities of head hunting in Timor, and 
the formalities requisite on selling your 
fatiier's skull, are also curious. 

As bearing on the origin and migrations of 
these idanders, it is interesting to note Mr. 
Forbes's account of two varieties of public 
edifices — ^the JBalai of the Sumatran Lampongs 
(Baluai in Amboyna), and the VhuhMi of 
Timor. Of the &rst, Mr. Forbes says these 
two words " have both probably a Polynesian 
origin." We may assume that the name ia 
the Polynesian " Marai," and the building is 
used here, like the Marai, as a council-house 
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and place of entertainment for strangers ; but 
as a place of general rendezvoos its use seems 
much more unrestricted than in Polynesia. In 
Timor, however, the Uma-hdi (lit. *' tabu 
house") appears to partake of a religious 
character, a spiritual presence is believed to 
dwell in it, and sacrifices and prayers are 
offered. But it is also used, though with 
certain definite restrictions, for secular and 
hospitable purposes, thus exeuotlj resembling 
in both characters the Papuan "temples" 
recently described by Mr. Chalmers in New 
Guinea. The titles of its officials, however, 
Datu and Bai, are Malay. 

Mr. Porbes will be the first to admit that 
the personal interest of his narrative is 
much enhanced in its latter half by the 
appearance of the lady who was henceforth 
to be his companion, and by her subsequent 
adventures. Her wedding-tour was certainly 
of no commonplace order; but we will not 
gratify the reader's curiosity by more than an 
allusion to her gallant and unselfish con- 
duct in some terrible emergencies, described in 
her own simple language. 

The gains to science from the observations 
of ho competent a traveller as Mr. Forbes are 
very great. In the forests, for instance, not 
only does the burning of the trees often pro- 
duce a special reedy grass which excludes all 
other vegetation, but many of the older trees, 
he tells us, become extinct, and their species 
will soon be sought for in vain. Again, the 
special arts and manufactures of primitive 
people are dyiog out. Lucifer matches have 
penetrated everywhere ; and the traveller who 
visits some remote tribe, expecting to find 
the primeval friction block in use, only sees 
the savage 

"strike his match on the box and light his 
cigarette at the flame, guarding it from the 
wind between his half-closed hands, as if he 
were a native of the Isles of the Blest." 

Not the least curious of his discoveries was 
a tribe of Agnostics among the Sumatra 
mountains. These people, after detailing to 
him the belief of the coast tribes as to what 
happens to them after death, added : 

" We Ulu men do not know if this is so or not, 
and we wonder how they know, for we have 
never heard of imvone who has come back to 
tell them. We Ulu men do not know whither 
we go, but the breath that goes out of the 
mouth is lost two arms' length away, and we 
believe that we mix with the wind and follow 
it wherever it goes ; and our bodies certainly 
rot away." 

The numerous appendices to the work con- 
tain the more technical results of the author's 
labours, and embrace, besides vocabularies and 
other valuable matter, lists of the plants, 
birdS) insects, &c., brought home by him, 
with comments by eminent specialists. Into 
the various questions relating to distribution 
of species, however, the author does not 
enter at any length. His Timor-Laut her- 
barium was, imfortunately, almost entirely 
destroyed by fire, as is duly recorded by Mrs. 
Porbes. 

We have given, probably, a very inadequate 
idea of the valuable information, as well as the 
attractive matter, contained in this volume. 
The former can only be fully appreciated by 
experts ; while the many descriptive passages 
in which the writer successfully oonveys tiie 



sense of his own keen eojoyment to the reader 
are mostly too long for quotation. But as a 
book of travel it deserves exceptional com- 
mendation. Conns Trotter. 



Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Third Series. 
(Longmans.) 

TwsirxT-Two years have passed since Miss 
logelow gave to the world her first volume 
of poems ; and those of us who are crossing or 
have crossed the nearer frontier of middle age 
are old enough to remember the vivid interest 
it excited, and the warm welcome it received.- 
The new singer caught at once the ear not 
only of the critical, but of the general non- 
critical public — the very public which is 
generally the last to come under the spell of 
a new poetic magician ; and in a month Miss 
Ingelow took rank as a popular poet. The 
time was certainly favourable to such a 
success. The laureate was really the only 
singer who had a public audience, for Mr. 
Browning and Mr. Matthew Arnold were then 
the poets of a coterie, Mr. Swinburne's 
day of fame had not dawned, and the younger 
men who have since made their voices heard 
in the land were in the nursery or the school- 
room. It happened, too, that Miss Ingelow's 
Poems, publiished in 1863, came just in the 
quiet of one of Mr. Tennyson's longest 
silences — ^the silence, unbroken save by a few 
single utterances, between the first series of 
the Idylls of the King (1859) and Enoch Arden 
(1864) — so that the new poet had a fair field, 
which in the book- world counts for much. 
But it does not count for everything, because 
no literary success can be altogether explained 
by the theory of hicky accident. Even now, 
when we have become familiar with Miss 
Ingelow's *' peculiar quality," and it has no 
longer the charm of novelty, we can still 
recognise its other charms, and can understand 
how it was that the work of a new poet 
unhelped by puffery, preliminary or other, 
won such an immediate welcome. In the 
first place, it was clear that the new poet 
possessed the true lyrical gift, and there is no 
maxim of the critics which finds more favour 
with the general public than this — ^that the 
poet must be, before all other things, a 
singer. Then, too. Miss Ingelow's singing 
had a recognisable spontaneity which could 
hardly fail to b6 attractive to those who, 
in reading Mr. Tennyson's lyrical work, 
instinctively perceived in it a certain self- 
consciousness, a premeditated adaptation of 
means to ends which prevented it from taking 
entire possession of them. His art might be 
only the ars oehre artem ; but it was art of 
some kind, and Miss Ingelow's verse seemed 
a return to nature, which to many readers 
was preferable to art of <my kind. In the 
very first stanza in the new volume — 

'' An empty sky, a world of heather, 
Purple of foxglove, yellow of broom, 
We two among them wading together. 
Shaking out honey, treading perfume " — 

there was a certain note of lyrical abandon- 
ment which had hardly been heard in English 
verse since SheUey, a feeling of possessing 
and being possessed by Nature, and by Nature 
not in her exceptional revelations of might, 
or terror, or mystery, but in her simpler and 
homelier moods — ^moods which might be 



studied any fine summer day on Wimbledoa 
Common or Hampstead Heath. Of cour%, 
no reader will suppose that I mean to b« 
guilty of such a jugemsnt saugrenu as that of 
placing Miss Ingelow by the side of Shelley; 
but I do certainly mean to say that in the 
poem called " Divided," from which I have 
just quoted, and in some of the other pieces 
in her first volume, there was the same kind 
of lyrical utterance that we have in '^The 
Skylark," which is not only one of the most 
popular, but also one of the most charac- 
teristic, of Shelley's poems. In addition to 
this buoyant lyricism (to use an awkward 
but convenient word) Miss Ingelow shoved 
herself happy in what may be called musical 
meditations, which, if of no great valac, ire 
pleasantly attractive ; and the '^ High Tide 
on the Coast of Lincolnshire" proved that 
she possessed something which is always of 
value — the power to write a genuine ballad 
as distinguished from an ordinary narrative 
poem artificially cast in ballad form. It need 
hardly be said in the columns of the Acidevt 
that the archaisms of " The High Tide" are 
artificial enough ; but, leaving them out of 
the question, the poem is still one of the 
best of modem ballads, and the volume in 
which it appeared was not a mere iueeh 
d*esttme, but a collection of really noteworthy 
work. 

A second volume following a successful first 
seems destined to disappoint the majority of 
readers who expect very unreasonably a 
repetition of the pleasure in which a sense of 
newness is a large constituent; and accord* 
ingly A Story of Doom^ and other Poem, fell 
somewhat fiat. Perhaps it did not contain 
any single poem so striking as one or two of 
the old ones, but the average of conception 
and workmanship was as high as befoie; 
though neither the critics nor the public could 
see it, because they were all alike in 
an essentially uncritical mood. Now, after 
ceasing from verse and addicting herself to 
prose fiction for some eighteen yean, Hiss 
Ingelow presents us with a third series of 
Poems ; and by this time it ought to be, and 
surely is, possible to appraise the absolate 
and comparative value of her work with some 
approach to final justice. It is with a view 
to such appraisement that I have dwelt at 
what may seem disproportionate length on 
some of the most obvious characteristics of 
the author's previous performances. 

This plan of procedure is all the more 
justifiable because there are in this volume no 
surprises — ^hardly even any enlargements of 
our view. The critic, anxious to make a 
study of Miss Ingelow's work, which should 
be done quickly, and yet not be glaringly in- 
adequate, might safely confine lus stadies to 
such early poems as " Divided," ** Honours, 
'^The High Tide," "Brothers, and a Ser- 
mon," and '* Songs of Seven," for these, 
and these alone, would suffice to make him 
acquainted with the writer's eachei — with her 
possibilities and limitations. Still, thongh 
these new poems do not render necessary any 
structural revision of the old verdict, they do 
help us to render it more accurately discrimi- 
natmg by nice adjustment of emphasiB. We 
could say before that the poet was strong 
here, weak there ; we can now differentiate a 
little more finely between varying degrees of 
strength and weakness. 
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And first of the weakness. In poems of 
direct narrative or of simple reflection or 
description, Miss Ingelow has always liad 
her pen well in hand ; and all her hest work 
belongs to one of these classes. From the 
first, however, she has displayed an un- 
fortunate taste for a kind of poem made 
np of a skeleton of narrative, the structnre 
of which is all but concealed by a body 
of description of reflection. When I say 
unfortunate, I use the word with a distinct 
personal reference, for as we all know some 
of the finest poems in the English language 
maj be thus described; but the form does 
not suit Miss Ingelow, because in leaving 
the narrative, and then working back to it, 
she is tempted to the besetting sin of all 
" natural '' poets — ^the sin of diffuse and 
formless expatiation. There is in this volume 
an Australian poem, called *' The Bell Bird," 
which is full of beautiful lines and stanzas, 
and yet is, as a whole, almost irritating by 
reason of its deficiency in organisation, and, 
therefore, in apprehensible outline. Such a 
work resembles an ill-composed picture, which 
has no concentration of pictorial interest, but 
leaves the eye to wander restlessly here and 
there ; and, while these poems are probably 
written with a fatal facUity, they only pro- 
vide another illustration of the saying that 
easy writing is hard reading. 

Something might be said of Miss Ingelow's 
infatuation for a certain forced and artificial 
simplicity, represented in this volume by 
'^Preludes to a Penny Eeading," which is 
not only oluldish, but affectedly childish, 
which is stiU worse; but Miss Ingelow's 
strong points are so much more numerous 
and also more characteristic than her weak 
ones, that desultory fault-finding is rather 
a waste of time. In one respect the poet in 
this new volume has made a decided advance. 
She has worked through the Tennysonian 
imitativeness of her earlier blank verse into 
a really strong individuality of metrical hand- 
ling. This can be best seen in '* Rosamund," 
the first poem in the book, which, though 
less ambitious than some of its companions, 
is more satisfying, because freer from dis- 
appointing lapses. The story is told by 
Rosamund's father, a farmer dwelling *' where 
England narrows running north," to whom, 
as to his neighbours, 

** Game mmonrs up 
Hamming and swarming round our heads like 



' Dnke from the bay of Oadiz hath come home 
And atxej are forth, the Spaniards, with a force 
Invincible.' " 

The story is a very simple one of the love of 
Rosamund for a Spanish captain who has been 
cast ashore half dead near her father's farm ; but 
the centre of gravity is in the earlier portion 
of the poem, which is devoted to a description 
— ^full of life and stir and colour — of the state 
of England during these days of alarm, 
when the long line of the great Armada filled 
with fear, but steeled with courage, the 
hearts of the watchers on the coast. Rosa- 
mund's father joins the ranks of the hastily 
sanunoned army of defence, and watches the 
ships of Howard and Drake and Raleigh as 
they sail into the sunset and at last sink 
" hull down, e'en with the sun." When he 
sees the ships again they are engaged in a 
harassing chase of the mighty annament, 



* And while I spoke, their topsails, friend and foe, 
Glittered— and there was noise of guns ; pale 

smoke 
Lagged after, curdling on the sun-fleck*d main. 
And after that P What after that, my soul ? 
Who ever saw weakling white butterflies 
Chasing of gallant swans and charging them, 
And spitting at them long red stra&ks of flame ? 
We saw the ships of England even so 
As in my vaunting wish that mocked itself 
With 'Fool, O fool, to brag at the edge of 

loss.' 
We saw the ships of England even so 
Bun at the Spaniards on a wind, lay to, 
Bespatter them with hail of battle, then 
Talro their prerogative of nimble steerage, 
Fly off, and ere tiie enemy, heavy in hand, 
Ddivered his reply to the wasteful wave 
That made its grave of foam, race out of range, 
Then tack and crowd all sail, and after them 
Again. 

So harass'd they that mighty foe, 
Modng in all its bravery to the east. 
And some were fine wiu pictures of the saints, 
Angels with flying hair and peak5d wings, 
And high red crosses wrought upon their sails ; 
From eveiy mast brave flag or ensign flew, 
And thehr long silken pennons serpented 
Loose to the morning. And the galley-slaves. 
Albeit their chains did clink, sang at the oar/' 

There is a cumulative momentum in the first 
part of this passage, and a certain dignified 
sumptuousness in the later lines which are 
new to Miss Ingelow's blank verse ; and the 
whole poem shows a freedom and flexibility 
of handling which means mastery. Of its 
vigour and picturesqueness nothing need be 
said. 

** The Sleep of Sigismund" is the story of 
a king who sold his nights to a- witch in 
return for unbroken triumph and happiness 
during the hours of day, and who at last 
repudiating his unhallowed compact is driven 
from his throne into obscurity and poverty. 
In both subject and treatment it recalls Miss 
Rossetti's Qohlin Market^ but it is not, I 
think, equal to it either in simplicity or 
imaginative realisation. '* The Maid Martyr," 
the tale of a girl burnt to death for heresy, 
told by her lover, who is awaiting his own 
doom, is more powerful in passages than as a 
whole; and, with the exception of *' Rosa- 
mund," the best things in the volume are not 
the longer narrative poems, but are to be 
found among the slighter sketches and simple 
lyrics. "Bora" is a daintily pathetic 
portrait ; in " Kismet " an unhackneyed Tnotif 
— ^the inborn instinct of wandering in the 
children of those whom the sea has taken — ^is 
very skilfully and winningly treated ; and the 
three stanzas which we quote by way of 
conclusion from ''Speranza," show that Miss 
Ingelow's treatment of nature has the old 
charm, the old spontaneity and inspiration : 

'* The world is stirring, many voices blend. 
The English are at work in field and way ; 
All the good finches on their wives attend, 

And minets their new towns lay out in clay ; 
Only the cuckoo-bird only doth say 
Her beautiful name, and float at liurge all day. 

" Eveiywhere ring sweet clamours, chirruping, 
Chirping, that oomes before the grasshopper ; 
The wide woods, flurried with the pulse of 
spring. 
Shake out their wrinkled buds with tremor 
and stir ; 
Small noises, little cries, the ear receives 
light as a rustling foot on last year's leaves. 

** All in deep dew the satisfled deep grass 

Looking straight upward stars itself with white, 
Like ships in heaven full-sailed do long clouds 



While through moist meads draws down yon 

rushy mere 
Influent waters, sobbing, shining, dear." 

I will only make the remark that the 
habit of repeating words — see " only " in the 
first of these stanzas, and ''deep" in the 
third — ^is growing upon Miss Ingelow, and 
threatens to become an irritating trick. 

Jakes Ashcsqft Koble. 



pass 
Slowly o'er this great peace, and wide sweet 



A Sketch of the History of Hindustan from the 
First Muslim Conquest to the Fall of the 
Mughol Empire, By H. G. Keene. (W. 
H. Allen.) 

Looseness of expression is not confined to one 
country or a single subject ; but it may bo 
questioned whether the failing is ever ex- 
hibited in a wider area or with more mis- 
leading results than as regards the mighty 
dominions which flourish beneath the sway of 
the Empress of India. To this circumstance 
it is, perhaps, due that an uninitiated reader 
generally attaches to the term ''Hindustan" 
a wide and extensive meaning quite alien to 
its true purport. The word, it is almost 
needless to state, signifies " the land of the 
Hindus," and is properly limited to the cen- 
tral plain of Korthem India, comprising 
the upper course of the Gkmges and the 
Jumna. It is in this narrowed, though 
strictly accurate, sense that the term is used 
by Mr. Eeene, the object of whose studies 
is' to throw light rather upon the peoples 
than upon their rulers, so as to aJfford an 
insight into the nature of the problem pre- 
sented in the administration by the British 
Government of races united yet diverse, dis- 
sociated by descent, yet commingled by con- 
quest, worshippers in some cases of Brahma 
and Yishnu, in others votaries of the Prophet 
of Arabia and the one god whom he pro- 
claimed — a motiey, seething multitude with 
di£Eerent aspirations and dissimilar habits of 
thought, yet one and all now subjects of the 
same sovereign. 

Passing over the prehistoric period during 
which the Indo- Aryans established themselves 
on the Indus, and gradually spread towards 
the East, a Buddhist empire appears to have 
been formed somewhere about the third cen- 
tury before the Christian era, after the retire- 
ment of the Macedonians from the Punjdb. 
To quote the language of Mr. Keene, 

** though India had not emerged from a poli- 
tical state of 'indefinite, incoherent homo- 
eeneousness,' nevertheless, some of the arts 
nourished, law (of a theocratic kind) became 
codified, a system of popular mythology was 
formed, metaphysics were cultivated by the 
learned, and seneral literature, embodied in the 
beautiful and highly-organised Sanscrit lan- 
g^uage, gave birth to fine productions." 

How long the land escaped from the irrup- 
tions of the relentless barbarians who, pour- 
ing in from the north-west, laid waste the 
fair land of sunny Ind, cannot be determined 
with certainty. Mr. Keene, indeed, passes 
over with a bare allusion the earlier invasions 
of Hindustan, including the ravages which on 
twelve separate occasions Sultdn MahmM 
infiicted on that suffering land at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century, and com- 
mences his sketches with the " Slave Dynasty" 
founded in ▲.]). 1206 by Kutb»ud din Aibak, 
^ of whom it is recoidod that, during his reign» 
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''the realm was filled with friends and 
cleared of foes; his hoonty was continnoTis, 
and so was his slaughter." Then followed 
the House of Khilji (a.d. 1288 to 1321), 
named after a Fathan of that tribe known as 
Jalal ud din Eiroz; this in turn was sup- 
planted by the Tughlak dynasty (a.d. 1321- 
1412), of which the first representative was 
Ghazi Mdlik Tughlak. But the capture of 
their capital, Delhi, by Tamerlane (a.d. 1398) 
left to this house tiie mere semblance of 
sovereign authority ; indeed, even this shred 
of power was shorAy to be snatched from 
their hands, and from a.d. 1414 to 1450 
the throne was occupied by the ''Sayyids." 
These were succeeded by the Afghan House 
of Lodi, till the battle of F^fpat (April 20, 
A.D. 1526) laid the capital of Hindustan at 
the feet of the conquering Baber, the founder 
of the Mughol empire. The population at 
this time is computed by Mr. Keene at about 
5,000,000 MusUms and 25,000,000 Hindus, 
the sources of revenue being (1) the Khirdj, 
a tithe on agricultural produce; (2) the 
Jizia, or capitation tax on infidels ; and (3) 
the fifth of the prize taken in war and of 
the yield of mines. The powerful Mughol at 
the time of his death had extended the limits 
of the empire till it reached from B^dakhshiLn 
and Kunduz beyond the-Hindti Xtish, in- 
cluding all Afghanistdn, the Funj4b, Hin- 
diistdn, Eajputana, and Bahar. 

The suocessar to the throne of this mighty 
monarchy was Hum^ytin, better known for 
his tragic death than his careless life. His 
staff slipping on the polished floor as he was 
about to perform his evening devotions, the 
fated sovereign fell down a flight of stairs, 
injured even unto death. Amid the constant 
wars and intrigues in which this period 
*' abounds," says Mr. Keene, 

*< we see less of the people even than is usual in 
mediaeval annals. We can only conjecture a 
continual scene of discomfort and demoralisa- 
tion as they lay year after year in their squalid 
villages, exposed to the * drams and tramp- 
lings ' of needy hosts of armed men, having 
no feeling in oommon but contempt and hatred 
for their blood and creed, and lust for their 
women aAd their goodis.'' 

But a new era was about to dawn upon 
this down-trodden land and people. In 
A.D. 1556 the greatest potentate which India 
has ever seen ascended the throne ; and history 
points with the . finger of pride to the illus- 
trious Akbar, as, surrounded with all the 
intellect of the Eastern world, attracted to 
his court by the moderation and toleration of 
the author of the celebrated institutes which 
bear his name, he discussed matters of state 
and a&irs of public interest. Among the 
numerous reforms which this enlightened 
ruler introduced was the abolition of Uie poll 
and pilgrim taxes, and the substitution of a 
land revenue, for the principles of which 
latter innovation he was indebted to his 
minister, the well-known Todar Mai. It is 

ordinary meed of praise to say of the 



cesser Jahangir was a ''zany" — a drunkard 
to the amount of six quarts of spirits a day. 
The one redeeming feature in Ms character 
was his love for and devotion to his accom- 
plished and beautiful spouse, Kiir Jahin. 
The Mughol empire was then at its zenith, 
the splendid ''Feacock's throne" at Delhi 
being typical of all that can appeal to the 
senses or enrapture the imagination. It was 
the very embodiment of ''might, majesty, 
dominion, and power." Yet what a change, 
a few short years were destined to accomplish. 
Within was insensate luxury and enfeebled 
administration, without were the ravages of 



now been struck in the line of historical 
research, and the direction of the magazine 
has been entrusted to Mr. Selby of the 
Fublic Beoord Office. His name is a sufficient 
guarantee for sound record scholarship, and if 
his efforts meet with tiie support that they 
deserve, a high standard of efficiency promises 
for the future to be attained. He truly q\, 
serves that : 



no 

scheme then initiated that it forms the basis 
of the " Settlements " prevalent at the present 
day throughout the length and breadth of the 
empire in India. In Akbar's reign the 
annual income of the state was computed at 
the enormous sum of upwards of £10,000,000 
sterling. 
If Akbar was an eclectic, hia son and suo- 



Fathans from Afghanistan, BohiUas from the 
North, Marhattas from the South, Fersians 
and Sikhs from the West, and, to crown all, 
rebellion stalking in the East. But the hand 
to strike was wanting when the mind to 
direct was enfeebled by indulgence and ener- 
vated by vice ; and the mighty empire of the 
Great Mughol began to crumble and decay. 
True, the vigour and genius of individual 
monarchs stayed for a wHle the hand of Fate, 
but the decree had gone forth from tiie 
portals of Heaven that the dynasty had been 
"weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing." Two centuries sped away ere the 
crisis came. During that period a small 
cloud like a man's hand had arisen, and 
rapidly extended over the whole horizon — a 
mere handful of British settlers had developed 
into a mighty race of conquerors and rulers, 
at whose feet the representative of the 
proudest of India's sovereignties — ^the Great 
Lord of Eilrth and Sea — ^the mighty Mughol, 
now "a blind and half-starved pensioner," 
paid homage, " under a tattered awning, and 
passed from the hands of a paid jailer into 
those of a British resident." Behold, every- 
thing is vanity, saith the Freaoher ! The 
splendid heritage of dominion and power was 
thenceforth destined to grace the brow of 
the "faiinghfs" from Eagland's chores. 
How they have quitted themselves of their 
charge does not come within the scope of 
Mr. Keene's labours. A perusal, however, 
of his interesting and painstaMng sketch will 
not tend to the inference that the task of 
ruling such a motley array of nationalities 
and peoples can under any circumstances be 
easy of accomplishment or free from error. 
" To whom much is given, of him will much 
be required," is true of nations as of incU- 
yiduals. India is admittedly a priceless gem 
in the Imperial diadem ; but its radiance will 
be in proportion as it reflects the happiness 
and prosperity of a contented and unmurmuring 
populace, ready if need be to undergo the 
burdens of war, but grateful to the hand which 
for upwards of a century has given them the 
blessings of peace and plenty. 

A. N. WoLLASTOir. 



"To the present day the vast repository in 
Fetter Lane, known as the FubHc Becord Office, 
remains a realm of mystery even to the majoritj 
of those who should be most interested in ^ 
matter." 

And we are accordingly promised that 

" the Public Becoids— whidi aU will acknow- 
ledffe to be the largest producers of irref ntaUe 
evidence — will receive special attention b the 
New Series." 

There are doubtless those to whom this 
announcement will give by no means unmixed 
satisfaction ; for record evidence, as is here 
ably shown by Mr. Vincent in his "Queen 
Elizabeth at Hedingham," and by Mr. Moms 
in his " Bavishment of Sir John EUot's Son/' 
is apt to be somewhat destructive of tales 
both venerable and widely received. Indeed, 
in this volume it has already extorted one 
conspicuous " Feceavi " (p. 183). It is, how- 
ever, not merely, or even mainly, destractiTe, 
witness Mr. Bird's excellent paper on "The 
Scutage and Marshal's Bolls/' showing that 
they furnish " what may be not inaptlj 
tenned an army list of the Middle Ag^" 
Witness also Mr. Yinoent's painstaking con- 
tinuation of the invaluable CoJaniantm 
OemdogiewM, Dr. Marshall's " Lamb^ 
Administrations " and " Funeral Certificates," 
and Mr. Wadley's " Marriage Licenses," fle 
precisely those materials that the geneal^ 
requires, as is also the list of " Wills |iR- 
served in the Fublic Beoord Office." ITith 
the exception of Mr. Hall's " Ormonde 
Attainders," there is a oreditable absence of 
padding; and though in these days it is 
startling, no doubt, to read of "the duke& 
and earls of Saxon England," or of oar 
" elaborate system of feudal peerages " in 
" 664, or thereabouts," it may be hoped that 
Mr. Lindsay, who is responsible for these 
expressions, will modify his views with time 
and knowledge. 

But the most important feature of the New 
Series is the addition to the Magazine, as s 
gratuitous supplement, of the first instalment 
(pp. XX., 108) of the " New Feer^," w 
rather synopsis of the peerage, edited by 
" G. E. C." Basing his work on Th» MitUrie 



The G&nealoaist. (New Series.) Vol. I. 
(Bell.) 

Lf its new livery of royal scarlet this volume 
typifies an important change in the manage- 
ment and character of the Qenealogiat 
Though it has accompUehed in the past a great 
deal of excellent work in the cause of scientific 
genealogy, this magazine, like others of its 



Basing 

Peerage^ in which Courthope enlarged the 
" Synopsis " of Nicolas, the able editor, whose 
identity his iwif^iftla thinly reil, has not onlj 
clothed their brief lists with a myriad of 
facts and dates, but in addition to the English 
I peerage, of which alone they treat, has in- 
cluded in his enterprise the Scottish and tiie 
Irish, thereby producing, for the first time, 
what may be described as a compete dictionary 
of the entire peerage, both extinct and extant, 
of the three kingdoms. 'lTigf-Ari#>ftl students 
who have felt so long the need of such a work 
as this will gratefully welcome his laborious 
undertaking, which will give them the benefits 
of the vei^ latest reses^ch^ and will place 
within their grasp a mass of information that it 



class, had to carry much ''deck lumber" in. ,,..».»» «.w** ^^^ «•«»»<* >,..«««w«»..^w.. 

the form of pedigrees of modem, and some- I has hitherto been troublesome and ififfiealt, or 
what obscure, fsumilies. A higher note has I even impossihle, to obtain. J. H. Bowo. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Primitive Consecration of the Eucharistic Ohla' 
Hon, with an Earnest Appeal for ita Revival, 
By the Bev. Edmund S. Ffoulkes. (J. T. 
Efaves.) This learned and elaborate book 
is largely conoemed with do^matio issoee 
which lie outside the province of the 
Academy to discuss; but there are certain 
literary and historical problems also considered 
in it which may more suitably be referred to 
here. The main thesis of the volume, then, is 
that all Liturgies now extant treat a prayer of 
Invocation (technically known as the Epuddsis) 
for the hallowing of the oblations of bread and 
wine as the formula of consecration, with the 
two exceptions of the Boman and Anglican rites, 
which attribute this character to the recitation 
of the words of Institution. These divergencies 
from the norm are in fact reducible to the 
single one of the Boman missal, because the 
reformed English rite simply follows its guidance 
in the matter. And Mr. Ffoulkes, in common 
with many other liturgists, holds that the differ- , 
enoeintlus resi>ect between the east and west: 
IB not original, but that the Boman rite once 
had the Invocation, and lost it at some uncertain, ; 
but early date. Of course this proposition has ' 
been and is disputed by another section of 
scholars ; and part of Mr. Ff oulkes's space is 
occupied with replying to their objections, the 
chief of which is the very serious one of the 
lack of documentary proof, since no trace of 
the EpiklSsis has been found in any MS. or 
printed edition of the Boman missal. He has, 
we are disposed to hold, made out his case in 
this respect ; but it is more difficult to accept his 
reconstruction of the EpiklSsis as he supposes it 
to have stood in the ancient copies, and also his 
definite assignment of the change to Amalarius 
of Metz, a ritualist of the nin& century, who 
does not, so far as our information goes, appear 
to have possessed either the personal weight or 
the practical opportunity which would have 
enabfed him to revolutionise the main office of 
the Boman Church. But this is a minor matter 
compared with two paradoxes which Mr. 
Ffoulkes has in one instance first pro- 
pounded, and in the other first developed 
into its present form; namely, that the 
vrords of Institution formed no part of the 
primeval Christian Liturgy, but are a later 
intexxK>lation ; and that the Clementine Liturgy 
is an Allan forgery, deliberately intended to 
deprave Christian bdief, and succeeding, in virtue 
of the eminent name affixed to it, in deceiving 
St. Basil the Qreat and St. Chrysostom, through 
whose acceptance of it, and guidance by it in 
framing the liturgies which bear their names, 
the words of Institution were interpolated into 
the Ghreek Liturgy, and came thence, through 
the action of St. Gregory the Great, into the 
Boman rite. The first of these theories belongs 
to Mr. Ffoulkes exdusivdv, tiiough the 
premiss from which he starts has been held by 
zQore than one scholar previously, namely, that 
the words of Institution, as they are commonly 
ealled, recorded in the Synoptic Gospeb and 
in 1st Corinthians, are in fact only words of dis- 
'tribution, not of consecration, while the latter, 
xnerely referred to in the words, ^* He blessed 
xt," have not been recorded for us. We 
xnay pass over the former of these theories, 
simply acknowledging the erudition and 
ingenuity which Mr. Ffoulkes has brought to 
its support, though we cannot hold him to have 
made out his case ; but the suggestion that the 
Clementine Liturgy was a forgery by Eusebius 
of Emesa, an Arian leader who was very near 
becoming Patriarch of Alexandria, needs some 
discussion. Cotelerius, in his edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers^ published in 1898, had 
pointed out the ooourrenoe of certain turns of 
phrase in the Clementine Liturgy which re- 
semble those of the Azian controversialists, 
but Mr. Ffoulkes holds that the whole dooo- j 



mentis inherently Apan. We are unable t^ 
follow him here, and offer the subjoined con- 
siderations on the other side. First, the name 
of St. Clement was equally attributed to the 
Recognitions and to the Homilies so-called, but 
that ascription did not achieve the end of 
securing their acceptance by the Church at large, 
which rejected them as both apocryphal and 
heterodox. Next, it is exceeoingly unlikely 
that Eusebius of Emesa could have fabricated 
his forgery with such secrecy and success as to 
impose on the acute dialecticians and scholars of 
the orthodox party, and to delude men like St. . 
Basil and St. Cmrysostom, who cannot have 
been unaware of the literary history of the docu- 
ment. Thirdly, the very fact that no trace can 
be found of actxial use of this Liturgy, which ' 
we might expect to have been in favour with 
the Arians, is against the theory. Fourthly, 
the dislike with which St. Gbegory ihe Great 
regarded the Greeks — a dislike exactly resem- , 
blinff that of a John Bullish Englishman for 
the French — was so keen that he would not 
even learn their language, though he resided 
for some years as papid nuncio at Constanti- 
nople, and thus his inclination to borrow 
from Greek sources was but small, and he 
nowhere owns to this particular loan. Lastly, 
even as regards those ambiguous phrases upon 
which Mr. Ffoulkes relies, &ere is the objection 
that the very craft and literary ability with 
which he justly credits the Arians prevented 
them from inventing a wholly new termino- 
logy. It was clearly their policv to avail 
themselves so far as possible of the language of 
writers of an earlier date, whose orthodoxy 
was not called in question, not a little of which, 
as belonging to a time antecedent to the con- 
troversy, woiild be worded in terms which 
were, so to speak, colourless when first set 
down, but acquired disrepute afterwards from 
the polemical use which was made of them. 
An Arian, therefore, who found certain lan- 
guage used in the Clementine Liturgy which 
could be made available for his object would 
have every inducement to weave as much of it 
into matter of his own as he could, and then 
argue that because the two were obviously in 
agreement up to a given point, therefore the 
earlier writer must be taken to have symbolised 
with him throughout. As exactiy this line of 
arg^ument was adopted by the English Arian 
school of the last century, there is no improba- 
bility in conjecturing that it may have been 
followed by their early precursors. And in 
that case, Mr. Ff oulkes's plea fails for want of 
extrinsic support. The book closes with a 
chapter summing up the conclusions at which 
the writer has arrived, and appealing to the 
Boman and English communions to restore the 
Epikllsis to their Liturgies, a proceeding which 
in his mind would lead to vast and salutary 
results both in the Christian and the heathen 
world. 

The Messages of the Books ; being Discourses 
and Notes on the Books of the New Testament. 
By F. W. Farrar. (Macmillan.) The design 
of this book is commendable. It is to present in 
a popular form, adapted to the average intel- 
ligence of educated persons, studies of the 
books of the New Testament, each considered 
separately with reference to its ownjproper 
purport and distinctive scope. Archdeacon 
Farrar justiy observes that ''until a widei 
method of studying Scripture is adopted, much 
of the labour bestowed upon isolated texts will 
be wasted " ; and the object of the work is to 
help the ordinary reader of the Bible to place 
himself in the position best suited to see into 
the special motive and design of each of the 
twenty-seven distinct works that are put to- 
gether in* what we call the New Testament. 
English theological literature is so deficient in 
bo(^s of the *' lonleitung'' kind that we believe 
thxQ ^pfkinaybe foondacoeptableto the students 



of theological colleges, as well as to non-profes- 
sional readers. It is a pity that Arcnaeacon 
Fcurar will still persist in occasional outbursts 
of '* high falutin." Heie is a fine thine and a 
superfine thing—" Touched by the Ithuriel 
spear of his Master's love, Mattiiew sprang up 
from a tax-gatherer into an Apostie ! *' 

Foot^Prints of the Son of Man as traced hy 
St. Mark. By H. M. Lucko<^ In 2 vols. 
(BivingtoDS.) These volumes contain eighty 
short addresses, chiefly expository, originally 
delivered by Canon Luckodc in Ely Cathedral ; 
and they are now recommended by the Bishop 
of Ely for general use throughout his diooese. 
We think the laity, who go to church and 
listen, or try to listen, to sermons, have reason 
to be grateful to the Bidiop for this action ; and 
we trust that others of his brethren on ih» 
Episcopal bench will follow his example in the 
licensing and recommending for use short and 
effiBctive discourses, of a kind such as these, that 
may be listened to without weariness or dis- 
gust. The fledgling curate yf9ho would preach 
Canon Luokook's discourses on tinee Sundays 
in the month, and his own on the fourth, 
would not only afibrd relief to his hearers, but 
would further have the advantage of a whole- 
some model for his original productions. 

The Unknovm God, and other Sermons. 
Preached in St. Peter's, Vere Street. By 
A. H. Craufurd. (Fisher ITnwin.) A volume 
of animated and interesting sermons, dis- 
flgured by too frequent over-colouring, excess 
of emphasis, and recklessness of statement. 
There is much brandishing of weapons, and 
what are meant for hard knocks are dealt in 
the direction of << Agnostics," "Athanasian 
dogmatists," '< Evangelicals," " Bitnalists," 
'' Positivists," and everybody who is not a 
**Uberal Christian." 

A Commentary on St. PatiVs Epistle to the 
GcUaiians. By Joseph Agar Beet (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) Mr. Beet is already well- 
known to Biblical students as a commentator 
on St. Paul ; and it is only necessary to say 
that the present work is on the same plan 
as the commentaries on the Episties to the 
Bomans and Corinthians, and is characterised 
by the same admirable qualities — logical power 
and sympathy with the mind of the Apostle. 
In one of several dissertations at the end of the 
volume, Mr. Beet discusses very ably the ra- 
tion of the Galatian Epistle to the Book of 
Acts, and candidly confesses that he is unable to 
explain the suspicion with which Paul was still 
regarded at Jerusalem three years after his 
conversion, though he does not, of course, 
admit that for the author of the Acts those three 
years had, in fact, no existence. In the course 
of the commentary there is introduced a dis- 
quisition on the sabbath which, while otherwise 
snowing a considerable masteiy of the subject, 
shows also that Mr. Beet either is ignorant of 
all that has been recentiy done for the criticism 
of the Pentateuch, or, more probably, ignores it. 

A Commentary on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. By Thomas Charles Edwards. 
(Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) It is surely un- 
necessaz^ for Dr. Edwards to represent him- 
self as living in a remote comer, even though 
it may be among Celts, because he happens to 
reside in North Wales. Nor does his work need 
the apology suggested. An important feature 
in it is the sketch given in the Introduction of 
the commentaries on First Corinthians from the 
earliest times to our own day. The commen- 
tary itself is learned, dear, impartial, and .based 
on an ample knowledge of preceding "Mters. 

AtZax^i r&p 10 ^Awoar^Xmp. La Didaohd; ou, 
TEnseignement dee Douse Apdtres. Teacte 
Grec retrouv§ par Mgr. Philotheos Bryennios, 
Mdtropolitain de Nicom^die, public pour la 
premiere fois en Franoci aveofun c^mmeotaire 
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et des notes, par Paul Sabatier. (Paris: 
I^hbaoher.) M. Sabatier's hrochurs is a 
wdcome addition to the still inoreasinff 
Uteratnre of the Teaching. Besides the text and 
commentary, the work contains a short intro- 
duotion, a bibliography, which, though it 
could now be increased, was probably complete 
at the time of going to press, a translation, and 
eight brief but extremely able and instructiye 
dissertations, under the title of ''6tude his- 
torique et critique." In the extreme simpUoity 
which charaotenses the rites of baptism and 
the eucharist as here prescribed, in the treat- 
ment of the false prophets, not as heretics but 
as robbers, in its relation to our gospels as 
indicating a time when the eTan^;elical tradition 
was still fluid, in the point of view from which 
Jesus is remrded, there being no trace of 
metaphysical creation or speculation, M. 
Sabatier finds evidence of the extreme antiquity 
of the treatise. He also draws attention to the 
nearness of the parousia, the absence of chiliasm, 
the fttcts that bidiops are to be chosen for their 
morals and conduct rather than their faith, and 
that there is no discussion as to the position of 
women. On these and other grounds M. 
Sabatier gives the Teaching a place near the 
middle of the first century, thus making it 
the earliest Christian treatise we possess. His 
arguments, it will be seen, are principally 
negative, but it cannot be denied tliat in their 
combined effect they are of considerable force ; 
and in M. Sabatier those who refer the Teaching 
to the first century have secured a valuable ally. 

FaUche Extreme in der neueren Kritik des 
Alien Teetamenis. Yon lie. Dr. F. £. Konig. 
Abhandluzie zu dem Programm der Thomas- 
schule in £eipzig. (Leipzig.) From step to 
step Dr. Konig is advancing on the path which 
he has marked out for him^lf as a reconciler of 
criticism and the religious sentiment. He is 
not ashamed, in matters of purely literary 
criticism, to learn even from that enfant terrible 
of the latest (but also well-nigh tiie earliest) 
critical school, Julius Wellhausen. As a sort 
* of compensation for his literary liberalism, he 
takes pains to prove an exceptionally strong 
orthodoxy, and could probably pass an exami- 
nation before the most dreaded representatives 
of Lutheran conservatism. His opposition to 
the historioo-theoloffical inferences of Stade and 
Wellhausen ia justified by arguments not with- 
out a measure of validity, and the advanced 
critics of the next few years will probably do 
well to consider Dr. JEConig's objections in 
formulating their own statements. To his 
careful examination of the linguistic argument 
in '* sacred criticism," his Offenbarungehegriff 
dee A, T,y and his Hauptprohleme der cUtieraeH- 
tiechen Edigionsgeschichte, he has now added the 
above-mentioned polemic against certain '* false 
extremes '' in relation (1) to the Prophets and 
their writings, ^2) to the author of Deutero- 
nomy, (3) to uie Deuteronomising editor of 
the historical books (Joshua-Kings^ That no 
results can come from this thorougn sifting of 
opinions on all sides is a paradox too great to 
be supported. 

Mbssbs. Mabous Wabd & Co. have pub- 
lished, in very handsome form, a " Tear-Book 
of Thoughts from the Writings of Jeremy 
Taylor," to which, however, they should, not 
have given the title of Holy Living, for it 
contains extracts from several other works of 
the great Bnelish divine. Archdeacon Farrar 
has written for this elegant *' gift-book '' a 
characteristic Introduction. 

We have also received from Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, Babiger's Encyclopaedia of 
Theology y in two volumes — Ewala*s **Bevela- 
tion: its Nature and Becord," Orelli's "Old 
Testament Prophecy," and Sartorius's *' Doc- 
trine of Divine Love"; also The Apostolic 
F(fther$, translated into Hnglish, with an 



ILitroductory Notice, by Charles H. Hode, 
^ second edition (Bivingtons) ; TTie PaUem Life : 
or. Lessons for Children from the Life of Our 
Lord, by A. Chatterton Dix, with Eight 
Illustrations by P. Priolo (Qriffith, Farran & 
Co.); TJie Abiding Christ , and other Sermons, by 
W. M. Statham (EUiot Stock); On '* Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World, bv a Brother of the 
Natural Man (Alexander Gardner) ; The Thirty^ 
nine Articles of the Church of England : an His- 
torical and Speculative Ei^sition, by Joseph 
Miller, The Ninth Artide—" Hamartialogy " 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) ; Analysis of the 
jBooks of Joshua, Judges and Ruth, for the Use 
of Students, by Dr. B. S. Pringle, Bevised by 
S. Bevan Davies (Heywood) ; Christ Crucified ; 
with Strictures on ** A Beasonable Faith by 
Three Friends," by another Friend (E. W. 
Allen^; The Protestant Faith; or, Salvation by 
Beliei— an Essay upon the Errors of the 
Protestant Church, by D. H. Olmstead (New 
Tork: Putnam's Sons); "Corpus Scri ptorum 
Ecdesiasticorum Latinorum," Vol. ViJJL., 
Eugipii Opera, Pars I., Eugipii Excerpta ex 
Operibus 0. Augustini ex recensione Pu Knoell ; 
YoL X. SedtUii Opera Omnia, ex recensione 
Johannis HtLmer ; vol. XI. Claudiani Mamerti 
Opera, ex recensione Aiigusti Engelbrecht; 
(Vienna : Oerold's Sohn ; London : Williams & 
Norgate) ; &c., &c. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are enabled to state, in contradiction of 
various unauthorised rumours, that C^eral 
Cordon's journals will be published almost 
intact. Sir Henry Gordon has struck out only 
a very few passages, containing, in his opinion, 
no matter of pudic interest. 

A Ga£LIO translation, by Mrs. Mary Mac- 
Kellar, of the Queen's More Leaves from the 
Jowmal of a Life in the Highlands from 1862 to 
1882 is announced by Messrs. Blackwood. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold's Discourses in 
America is announced by Messrs. Macmillan as 
nearly ready for publication. 

Mrs. Emily Pfeifeer has sold to Messrs. 
Field & Tuer, of the Leadenhall Press, the MS. 
of her American travels, which will appear in 
the early autumn, simultaneously in London 
and New York, under the title of Flying Leases 
from East and West. 

Lord Archibald Campbell has in the press 
Records of Argyll: Legends, Traditions and 
BecoUections of Argyllwire Highlanders, col- 
lected chiefly from the Ghielic, with Notes on 
the antiquity of the dress, class colours, and 
tartans of the Highlanders. The work will be 
illustrated with nmeteen full-page etehings. 

A NEW novel by Mr. James "PAyn, entitled 
TJie Luck o' the Darrdls, will be issued shortly, 
in three volumes, by Messrs. Longmans. 

We are glad to hear that Michael Field, the 
author of '* Callirhoe " and '* Fair Bosamund,'' 
has a new volume ready for publication, which 
will contain tluree dramatic poems — ''The 
Father's Tragedy," •* William Bufus," and 
** Loyalty and Love." Like the former volume 
it will be published, in veHum binding, by 
Messrs. J. Baker & Son, of Clifton, and Messrs. 
G. BeU & Son in London. 

Lord Brabournb has in preparation a new 
book for children, entitled Friends and Foes 
from Fairyland, It will be illustrated by Mr. 
Linley Samboume. 

We are requested to state that the prepara- 
tion of the maps for the two forthcoming 
volumes of Mr. Thomas Hodgkin's Italy and 
her Invaders has occupied a longer time than 
was expected, and that the publication of the 
new instalment of the book has consequentiy 
been postponed till the mouth of Septeniber. 



ANomBR volume is lumotuioed in the 
"Epochs of Modem History"—!^ Early 
Hanoverians, by Mr. E. E. Morris, fonnerly of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and now Professor of 
English in the University of Melboume, who 
was originally, we believe, one of the jobt- 
editors of the series. 

Messrs. Longmaits announce a new series of 
small books under the titie, " Epochs of Church 
Histoiy," edited by Prof. Creighton. Among 
the volumes in preparation are The Church of 
the Early Fathffrs,\y Dr. A. Plummer; Tk 
Arian Controversy, by the Bev. H. M. Gwatkin; 
The Church and the Roman Empire, by the Bev. 
A. Carr; TJie Church and the Eastern Empire, 
by the Bev. H. F. Tozer; England a/nd iki 
Papacy, by the Bev. W. Hunt; Wydifandtk 
Beginnings of the Reformation, by Mr. B^'> 
nald Lane Foole; The Oerman Reformaim, 
by the Editor ; T?ie Religious Revival in \\t 
EigJUeenth Century, by the Bev. J. H. Overton; 
The Spiritual Expansion of England, being an 
Account of English Missions, by the Bev. H. W. 
Tucker ; The University of Cambridge, by Mr. 
J. Bass Mullinger. Several other works are 
annoimced as intended to appear in the series, 
but tiie names of their authors are not yet men- 
tioned* 

Messrs. J. & B.*Maxwsll's announoements 
include a novelette by Ouida entitled A i2atm/ 
June ; a society novel by the Hon. Miss r. 
Plunket entitied Taktm to Heart ; and a che^ 
reprint of Miss E. 8. Drewry's On Dangerm 
Grounds^ 

Principal Ttjlloch'b " St. Giles' Lectures" 
on Movemerds of Religious Thought in Britain 
during the Nineteenth Century, 18^-1860, are 
about to be published by Messrs. Lonfl;maDS. 
The subjects which they diaouss are Coleridge 
and his School; the Early Oriel School; Ox- 
ford and the Anglo-Catholio Movement; Otf* 
lyle as a Beligious Teacher; J. S. Milltf<I 
lus School ; " Broad Church " : Maurice, Eag>- 
ley, Bobertson, Bishop Ewing, &o, 

Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons hsTe in 
the press Memoirs of Sir Robert Christison, BoA-, 
Professor of Memcal Jurisprudence in the 
University of Edinburgh, edited by his sons. 
The book will be in two Tolumes. 

The author of two recent philosophical 
works, Metaphysioa nova est vetusta and Ethun, or 
the Ethics of Beason, published under the 
pseudonym of " Scotus Novanticus," is und0^ 
stood to be Prof. Laurie, of Edinburgh. 

All Shakspere students will be glad to biow 
that Prof. Leo has collected his critical stadies 
of Shakspere, together wilh many new emeodA- 
tions of the text. The volume wOl be published 
in this country by Messrs. TrtLbner. 

Mr. Manvillb Fenn's new story, entitleil 
'* A Thief in the Candle," is commenced in this 
week's number of Cassdl^s Saturday Journal* 

The Hariz Mountains, an addition to the series 
of " Holiday Handbooks," edited by Mr. Percy 
Lindley, and published at the price of a penny. 
will be issued next week. 

Mr. J. H. Ferguson, minister of the Nether- 
lands in China, is issuing in two substsntiu 
volumes a Manual of International Law for the 
Use of Navies, Colonies, and Consulates, Mesa* 
W. B. Whittingham & Co. are the publishert in 
this country. 

Mr. Jaicbs Spiers, 36, Bloomsbury Street, 
wiU publish, early in June, a new work by 
Dr. Garth Wilkinson, The Greater Origins and 
Issues of Life and Death* 

The Devotional Services and Otant Book, 
designed to supplement extempore prayer m 
Congregational onurchea, will be shortly iMsaed 
from the Charterhouse Press. 

Ws obeqre tbat Ifess^ Hou^^iton, VJ^* 
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& Co., of Botton, annotiiioe a renrint of the 
Beriaed Y enioD of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in parallel oolnmns with the Authorised 
Yeraion. Another Amerioan publisher has 
issued the BoYised Yendon of the Old Testa- 
ment only, in four volumes, at ten dollars (£4). 

The Boston Literary World of Mav 16 con- 
tains an ''Bdmund Oioaae Bibliography," com- 
piled by Mr. T. Salberg, to whom we owe a 
valuable bibliography on copvright. It is 
divided into three sections : (1) books ; (2) 
contributions to periodicals, excluding the 
weekly reviews; and (3) introductions, which 
comprises articles in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica^ ftc. The catalogue seems very complete, 
and has a special interest as showing how largely 
the writing of a popular Bnglish author are 
reprinted m America. 

A HUHBIB of admirers of Heine, of different 
nationalities, have presented a petition to the 
Municipal Council of Paris, asking them to 
include No. 14, Bue Malignon, where the poet 
died, among the houses on which memorial 
tablets are to be fixed. '* France," they say, 
'* never entertained a more worthy or a more 
grateful g^est." 

A fellow of the Society of Antiquaries writes 
tons: — 

" Why does the Society of Antiquaries oloee its 
library for the whole of Whitsun week? It may 
be that the majority of the fellowB of that learned 
body are not students. To some few of them, 
however, books are useful, to others necessary. It 
leems a great hardship that the minority, however 
small it may be, who nave not left off the habit of 
readinff , should be derived of the food that is 
needful for them, what would be said of the 
authorities of the British Museum, or of the London 
library, if they followed such a course P " 

Erratum, — ^In the review of the *'Bevised 
Yersion " in last week's Acadsmt, p. 375, coL 2, 
for **itk€ar freer innovations in the text, as com- 
pered with predecessors" read ''their fewer 
mnovations in the text as compared with their 
predeoesaors." 



This got him his Ph.D. in 1882, and a few 
montmi after procured his appointment as Pro- 
fessor Extraordinarius of the English Lfuiffuage 
and Literature at Gfottingen. £s critical text 
of Wulfstan's works appeared in 1883 ; and for 
the last two and a half years few literary men 
Europe have worked harder than Prof. 



UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

new Merton Professor of English Lan- 
gnaffe and Literature at Oxford, Prof. Arthur 
8. Napier, of Oottinffen, though little known 
to the general public, has been for some 
time held one of the coming men in English by 
those whoae business it is to keep tiieir eyes 
open on the subject. His testimonials from 
Rigliahmen comprised warm recommendations 
from Bishop Stubba, Prof. Skeat, Dr. Fumivall, 
Mr. Boase, Mr. Bywater, Dr. Jessop, &c., and 
on the Continent from Profs. Zupitza, ten 
Brink, Soberer, Cosijn, Tobler, Wiilker, Yoll- 
moller, fto. The son of a Midland manufacturer, 
Mr. Napier first entered as a Natural Science 
atadent at Owena CoUege, Mandiester. The 
neoeasit^ of reading the best scientific books 
made him learn G^eiman; and language soon 
drew him from science to literature. He 
matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, and 
there studied old Qerman diakcts and (German 
literatore as well as his ordinary degree 
aabjecta, and began An^lo-Saxon under Kx>f. 
Earle. So great was hu enthusiasm for his 
language studies that, after taking his degree 
at Oxford, he refused a lucrative partnership 
and abort houra of work with his father, 
and accepted the post of English Lector at 
Berlin, in order that he might "gladly leme " 
under Prof. Zupitza, as well as '' gladly teche " 
his Gkrman daises. He also studied Gbthio, Ice- 
landic, Old BUgh (German, Old Saxon, &c., 
under Profs. Miillenhoff and Soberer. As the 
subject for his degree-dissertation, he took up 
the works of Ardibishop Wulfstan or Lupus, 
examined all the twenty-two MSS. of them, 
and wzote i^ masterly essay on the aubjeot 



m 

Napier in lecturing, conduotinff his '' Seminar,'' 
examining outside school students as well as 
his own men, editing, &c. 

Thekb were twenty-three candidates for the 
Merton Professorship. The electors had first 
to settle, irrespective of candidates, what kind 
of men they wanted : whether one of the f adle 
penmen or tonguemen who *' can do anything " 
at an hour's notice, and aro the good angels of 
editors and the darlings of yoimff ladies, or 
a solid man of soxmd training, who knows what 
work is, and means to do it. A general agree- 
ment was soon come to that a light and lively 
article- writer was not a desirable beinff for a 
university chair. Dailies, monthlies, and quar- 
terlies are the fit abode for him. The more 
serious and capable men were then considered, 
and the choice ultimately fell on Prof. Napier, 
no doubt mainly on account of the fact 
guaranteed by Bishop Stubbs, that 

" his success as a teacher has been as great as his 
distinction as a scholar. I know of no one more 
competent to undertake the direction at Oxford 
of the special branch of the subject to which he 
has devoted himself." 

With Prof. Freeman as an influential elector, 
we cannot wonder that such an opinion had 
weiffht ; and although Prof. Napier's past work 
has been mainly devoted to language, we cannot 
doubt that he wiU prove himself worthy in 
literature too. Now that Dr. Murray and his 
dictionary staff are to join Prof. Earle, Mr. 
Mayhew, and Mr. Mowat at Oxford, while Mr. 
Henry Sweet edits series of Texts for the 
Clarendon Press, we look forward with hope 
to the future of English at Oxford. But a 
Teutonic Language School must be established 
there, as it has been at Cambridge. 

Among the recipients of honorary degrees at 
Oxford this coining commemoration will be, 
we hear, M. Waddington, the French ambas- 
sador, and Mr. Whitiey Stokes. 

Cabdinal Nbwman has preaented to the 
library of Trinity CoUege, O^dord, a complete 
set of his published works. 

Prof. A. S. Wilkinb, of Owens College, 
Manchester, and of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, has been approved by the general board 
of studies at Cambridge for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

Pkof. Bobertson Smith delivered two lec- 
tures at Cambridge in the early part of the 
present week on ** Marriage and Kinship in 
Ancient Arabia," a subject much discussed of 
late, to which we believe Prof. Bobertson Smith 
himself gave the first impulse. 

The delegates for local examinations at 
Oxford, following the example of Cambridge, 
have drawn up a scheme of " university exten- 
sion " by means of lectures in large towns, to 
be arranged in connexion with local com- 
mittees. ^ It is' proposed to give courses of 
lectures in ancient and modem history, ancient 
and modem literature, political economy, 
political, moral, and mental philosophy, and 
the several branches of natunu. science. Each 
lecture will be followed by a class for discussion, 
and each course by an examination. The 
charge for every lecture is limited to £4. The 
secretary to the delegates is Mr. M. E. Sadler, 
of Trinity College, of whose own lectures on 
political economy in the Norih of England 
mention has before been made in the Academy. 



for promoting the organisation of a teaching 
imiversity in London. 

XJin>EB this heading we may refer to an 
article in the current number of the Fortnightly 
Review, entiUed ''Oxford and Cambridge 
through Foreign Spectacles," by Prof. Vino- 
gradoff, whom all will admit to be an observer 
no less competent than kindly. The two matters 
that he chiefly dwells upon are the super- 
abundance of wealth and the absence of any 
systematic organisation of research. He is too 
courteous to ms hosts to draw the inference that 
the superabundant wealth should be diverted to 
the endowment of research. 



TWO SONNETS OF GOETHE. 

I.— A OBSAT BUBPSiaE. 

FoBTH from the mountain summit's cloudy halls 
A stream darts yearning to its parent sea. 
And wanders towards the vale reeistlessly, 

Self-mirrored as from ledge to ledge it falls. 

Then whirlwind- swift, with fell and wood, her 
thralls. 
Rushes the Oread, fain with him to be. 
And checks him flying with her witchery, 

And binds him firmly in her ample wbUs. 

The wave foams up and shudders, backward 

pressed; 
SweUs, and subsides into itself ; anon 
Far from its sire it ends the hopeless strife. 

It shrinks and sinks on the broad lake to rest, 
Wlulst faintiy-mirrored stars look down upon 
Wave-plashings 'mid the rocks, a new, gbul life. 

n.— A FRIENDLY 3iEETING. 

I TROD the mountain pathway, stem and grey. 
Stretching beneath through meadows wintry- 
cold, 
And closer wrapped my mantie's ample fold, 

And yearned at heart to flee, and loathed my way. 

Then on a sudden broke a new -bom day : 
A maiden met me ; one, whom to behold 
Was heaven ; fair as they who flUed of old 

The poet's worid. My heart in stillness lay. 

And yet I turned aside, and she passed on : 

I wrapped me in my trusty doak again ; 

« Herein alone," I said, '* is warmth and rest ; " 

Tet followed her. She stood: the strife was done: 
The shrouding folds no more my life restrain ; 
I cast them off: she lay upon my breast. 

W. T. SOUTHWABD. 



Mb. Montagub, fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, and also a graduate of London University, 
has been appointed aeoretarj^ to the a^sociivtion 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Blacikioood'e Magazine for Jime contains an 
article of great literary interest entitied '' New 
Views of Shakespeare's Sonnets." It is a 
continuation of a previoua article published a 
year ago. Its starting-point is the identiflca- 
tion of Dante as the ** other poet " referred to 
by Shakspere in Sonnets 78-86. Accepting 
this view, the writer interprets Shakspere^ 
soxmets as a new rendering of the method and 
principles expressed in Dante's *' Vita Nuova." 
They all hang together, and form a *' soxmetio 
poem," in which the external grace of the 
object of the poet's love is allegorised into a 
symbol of inward worth, and therefore of im- 
mortality. According to this view, the twentieth 
sonnet is a bold personiflcation of eternal virtue 
in a complex figure which gathers into itself 
all manly and womanly perfections, internal 
and external alike. The artide is written with 
fervour, and ita position is maintained with 
much learning. 

The June number of the ExpoeUor opens with 
a long article by Dr. Cheyne on '* The Jews and 
the CfospeL" He traces the aflBnities between 
the Gospel and certain phenomena in Judaism 
— affinities which have always existed, but 
are now more and more felt, and are 
issuing in various Jewish attempta to widen 
tlia spiritual hoxi«on of Jews, witbov^ 
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the aooeptanoe of non-Jewish donnas and 
systems. In its genend oaHLook uie article 
agrees with one on ''The Persecutions of the 
Jews," in the Edinburgh Beview, April 1883, 
though evidently quite independent of that 
essay. Prof. Fuller resumes his valuable series 
of illustrations of the Bo<^ of Daniel from 
recent discoveries. He thinks that " Darius the 

Median," who •* took the kingdom " after the ^- 

death of " king Belshazzar," may be the well- Ages, 
known Gobiyas. A certain Gobryas is men- 
tioned in the now famous annalistic tablet as a 
general of Cyrus, and according to Prof. Sayce's 
restoration of a lacuna was appointed over 
Babylon simultaneously with the death of 'Mhe 
king" (Nabonidus). Prof. Dickson continues 
his sketch of Meyer the exe^te (it seems dear 
that upon Meyer's principles, the Bevised 
Version may have doctrinal consequences). 
Mr. Beet continues his liberal-minded articles 
on "!nie Aim and Imx)ortance &c., of Syste- 
matio Theology." The Emstles to the Colos- 
sians is expounded by l)r. Madaren, and 
Gtoeral Gordon's Theology by Mr. Carruthers 
Wilson. Prof. Salmond surveys recent foreign 
literature on the New Testament. In ' ' Brevia " 
Prof. Warfield puts an important query on 
1 Cor. XV. 7, and I^f. Steves reports li. Gkin- 
nean's romantic ** discoveries " of seals of Ahab's 
house-ste>vard, and of members of the families 
of Saul and David. 



guidance, 'they may be persuaded to help in 
the production of a really serviceable transla- 
tion of ** Gk>d save the Queen " into Sanskrit. 
Such a translation should serve as a model for 
the vemaoular translations in Beoff^, BCindi, 
Marathi, and Guzerathi, and would probably 
be used all over India where Sanskrit, as the 
lingua franca of the learned, still holds the 
same position which Latin held in the Middle 



THE R0MANI8ATI0N OF THE 
JAPANESE LANaUAGE. 

Japan is not in the forefront of Eastern politics 
just now — a fact on which she may rather be 
congratulated. But, otherwise, she still leads 
the van. The latest news that reaches us from 
the Japanese capital is the establishment of a 
society for the Itomanisation of the language. 
The professors of the University of Tokyo 
started the idea, or rather revived it, for it had 
been mooted as long ago as the year 1873 at an 
Oriental Congress held in Paris. But at that 
time it was little more than the bold hope of a 
few far-seeing minds. It has now become a 
practical necessity to the nation at large. 

The situation is briefly this. Japan has 
assimilated every branch of European mental 
culture. Enter the lecture-room of a Tol^o 
professor, and you will And the same sciences as 
are tauffht in Europe taught in the same way. 
Nor is this the case in the university alone, it 
is the same thing in the middle and lower 
schools. Even the *' Kindergartens " in the 
metropolis and in the other larger cities have 
been established on European modelB. In fact, 
*'01d Japan" has become almost as much a 
land of antique romance to the present genera- 
tion of Japanese, as it is to ourselves. But there 
is one great exception to the universal adoption 
of European ways. That exception is the 
written system. The Chinese ideographs still 
_ reisn supreme. Indeed, the number of them 

tune of ' * (jk>d save the Queen, ' ' and that the lines with which it is necessary for an educated man 
should be rhymed as in English, unless tiie to be acquainted has greatiy increased during 



m Bom^ letters. It is said that the Oovepn- 
meat will give the movement its sappoit. Ifit 
does so, it will win for itself a more Uwtbff 
fame than can orown any poUtioal reform^ 
One word in oonolusion. Webster does not 
give the word '< romanisatioii " at all, and the 
only meanings he assigns to the verb "to 
romanise" are : 1. "To Latinise; to fill with 
Latin words or modes of speech, [-fiorc]" 
2. ** To convert to the Boman Catholic religion 
or opinions." Still Webster notwithatwotog, 
the words "romanise" and "romanisation" 
are in common use to denote the process of 
transcribing Oriental languages wi£ Bomao 
letters. For this reason the new society hag 
ventured to retain them. Who could be at the 
trouble of constantiy repeating a long pen- 
phrasis when usage gives him a couplfiof 
simple words to express a necessary idea r 

Basil H. Chahbeblaq. 



THE NATIONAL ANTHEM IN INDIA. 

The translation of the National Anthem into 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, and the spoken 
vernaculars of India, has been taken up of late 
by some native scholars in connexion with the 
Punjab Unit ersity and the Anjuman i Punjab. 
The principal conditions of translating ** GK>d 
save the Queen " are that the translators should 
reproduce, as much as possible, the ideas of the 
original, that the metro should be the same, so 
that the translation may be sung to the English 



genius of the language is entirely opposed to 
rhyme. The jounml of the Anjuman i Punjab 
contains a series of articles showing that the 
translations published bv the National Anthem 
Society in England fail to fulfil these con- 
ditions, and informs us that, under Dr. Leitner's 
auspices, new translations have been made by 
native scholars, and been presented to the 
Viceroy. 

At Benares the Pandits of the Sanskrit 
College, imder Prof. Thibaut, have been asked 
to examine Prof. Max Miiller's Sanskrit trans- 
lation, and to suggest improvements hi one 
or two lines whidi the translator himsdf 
had pointed out as not quite satisfac- 
tory. They preferred, however, to pub- 
lish a translation of their own, which, un- 
fortunately, does not fulfil any one of the 
essential conditions of a translation. It is a 
new poem, in a metre totally difl^rent from 
that of the original, without rhymes, and qidte 
incompatible with the music of '* G^ save the 
Queen.^ The Pandits of Benares remarked 
that the Sanskrit translation submitted to them 
did not conform to all the rules of Sanskrit 
Alaftk&r (rhetoric) ; but the repetitions (puna- 
rukti) of which they complained belong to 
the original, which has never been considered 
a perfect specimen of English poetry. The 
Pandits are now disputing among thexuselves ; 
and one of them has tri^ to show that €hm- 
g&dhara, the author of the new translation, 
while finding fault witii Prof. Max MtQler for 
using a flprammatioal form which oocurs in the 
Maluibluurata, but is not sanctioned by PAnini, 
has committed no less than twenty-seven 
mistakes himself. It is well-known how fond 
native scholars are of criticising each other, 
but we still hope that, under Prof. Thibaut'« i 



the last twenty years, for the reason that 
recourse has been had to them to invent eqidva- 
lents for scientific and other novel terms for 
which the native language had no words forth- 
ooming. It is calculated that a knowledge of 
four thousand ideographs as a minimum is the 
indispensable preliminary to a liberal education. 
One aspiring to wide scientific or literary 
attainments must be familiar with double that 
number ; and six or seven years — ^six or seven 
of the best years of life — ^are spent in com- 
mitting them to memory. To state such a fact 
is to condemn the circumstances that cause it. 
This has now been recognised by the Japanese 
themselves. As already mentioned, a movement 
has begun in favour of the simple Boman 
alphabet. The Bomanisation Society, founded 
in December last, now numbers over a thousand 
members, including many of the names most 
noted in science and in politics. The first step 
taken was the appointment of a Transliteration 
Committee, consisting of four Japanese and two 
Europeans. Their work is now done. Indeed, 
there was little to do. For the labours of Dr. 
Hepburn, the veteran pioneer of Japanese 
studies, and of such authorities as Messrs. 
Satow and Aston, had prepared tiie way. 
Moreover, the phonetic construction of Japanese 
is very simple, and allows of the language 
being written with twenty-two of the Boman 
letters, without recourse beiag had to any dia- 
critical marks except the sign of long quantity 
over some of the vowels. The next object of 
the Society is the compilation of a vocaoulary 
giving the new Bomanised spelling of every 
word m common use, and of school books. It 
is also intended to publish a periodical, and to 
endeavour to induce the ordinary native press 
to open its columns to ooiJamumcations written 
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CORREaPONDENCE. 

THE BAOON-SHAKSFEBE THEORY IN QEBMAinr. 

Leipdo: May, 1886. 

The vagaries of German newspapers are really 
sometimes provoking; most deplorable, how- 
ever, when tbej occur in what I^f . Ebers, in a 
recent article in the vexy paper here specially 
alladed to, justly called the Grerman ''Monitenr 
des Savans." I am referring to the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, which, in its *' Wissensohaftliche 
Beilage," was, so far as I reoolleot, the first in 
Germany that declared for the above theory, 
which has found so much acceptance in America, 
so very little in England. I, myself, in my 
annual reviews in tilie Blatter fiir literariache 
UfUerhaUung of the Shakspere literature in 
Germany, had ventured occasionally to express 
my doubts as to Shakspere's authorship of the 
dramas ascribed to mm, but certainly never 
tiiought of advocating the Bacon theory, even 
when, some months since, there appeared in 
the AcADBinr the somewhat startling news of 
Mr. Donnelly's pretended discovery of evidence 
in ^vour of it. I say pretended, seeing that 
such evidence has not as yet been brought for- 
ward. I published an article on the s^ject in 
the last-named weekly, merely reproducing 
your statements and pointing out, at the same 
time, what seemed to me to argue against Mr. 
Donnelly's discovery, whether genuine or not. 
Meanwhile, i.e., before my last-mentioned 
paper. Dr. O. Mylins (the pseudonym of K. 
Miiller), the weU-known writer and, strange to 
say, the editor of the Aualand, a we^y pub- 
lisned by Mr. Cotta, the proprietor and pub- 
lisher also of the AllgcTneine Zeitung, had, pro- 
bably in anticipation of his then forthcoming 
translation of Mr. Appleton Morgan's work on 
" the Shakspere Myth," wishing to prepare the 
public mind in Germany for it, published an 
articLe in Unare ZeU, Mr. Broouiaus's weU- 
known monthly, stating the case in a calm, 
judicial manner, well calculated to inspire 
confidence. Notwithstanding, tins article 
startled the natives out of their propriety, 
and outcries were raised against it in various 
quarters, even KladderoikOgchy Mr. Punch's 
German brother, chiming in to oast ridicule on 
the theory and Dr. Mylinis, its advocate. 

Some few weeks ago, then, the latter's 
translation of Mr. Morgan's work appeared, 
and in No. 18 of the Bimer fur lit Unt. my 
review of it. I confess it went against the 
grain with me to write in favour of the book, 
as it seemed to me too one-sided and, as I 
expressly stated, to prove too mu(^, though I 
could not but approve of the full and Lawyer- 
like way in which the question is argued by 
Mr. Morgan. Of course, I was aware all the 
time that the thoroughgoing and orthodox Shak- 
sperians in their judgpoient seat would stoutly 
deny there being any question at aU before the 
jury, and nonsuit the case. Still, on the 
other hand, remembering how carefully G^erman 
B4:holars weigh every subject, that it was a 
Oerman philologist who first raised doubts as 
t4> the authomhip of the Epos ascribed to 
Xlomer, and a German theologian who taught, 
or attempted to teach, the existence of Jesus 
Christ to have been a myth, I thought I 
might venture after aU to appeal to German 
Shakspere students for a full mvestigation of 
the matter ; but (who would believe it) f ortli 
zmahes Prof. M. Cnurriere, the philosopher amonff 
poets, and poet among philosophers, ana 
publishes an article on Shalospere— it does not 
matter to him what subject he writes ou in the 
mforesaid ^/^^emeintf Ze»<un^— giving it the shape 
of a review of two works on Shakspere, the one 
l>eixig a first-rate collection of essays by 
O. Hense, and the other a new one by Koch, 
^wfaich I have not yet seen. But the r^ object 
evidently was to have a fiing at Mr. Brockhaus's 
publioa6on of Mr. Mor{;aa's work» or^'at the 



" American hinnbug," as he styles it, ''which 
is thus imported into Germany by a translator's 
industry," and to hurl abuse at its supx>orters, 
whom he is pleased to designate as HMgeUhrte 
tmd achwackkiipfe (semi-scholars and num-. 
skulls). If anyone looked uponhimasaShaksperej 
schohur, those they are aimed at might, perhaps, ; 
wince under such hard hits, but as it is they ! 
are only words, and so break no bones. And | 
after all, such an ill-mannered mode of attack I 
only recoils on him who makes it, and can' 
neither redound to his credit, nor benefit the 
cause he chooses to advocate. But let that, 
pass. The wonder of the thinff is not that 
Prof. Cairiere should have thought fit to step 
forward and break a lance for Shakspere's 
authorship, but that he should have done so in 
the very paper that first took up the other side 
of the question. And his was not the first sign 
of the evident veering roimd of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung from its first position. Some other 
papers had previously appeared in its columns, 
testifjring to the fact of tbe editor's rueing his 
having admitted an article on the opposite 
side of the question. Many will say that 
only shows ms good sense, and is a pardon- 
able act. Still, I suppose, I may cul it a 
vagary, especially when the same editor permits 
a contributor to bestow such names as the 
above-quoted ones on those who take up his 
own former opinions. 

What, however, conoems me more than all is — 
to explain the true genesis of my nascent doubts 
as to Shakspere's authorship of what are all but 
universally regarded as his sole and genuine 
dramas. In England none would ever have 
arisen in my mind. And why not? Simply 
because there I studied Shakspere himself, in 
his works, on the stage, and by hearxne great 
actors, among others, such a man as me late 
Charles KemUe, read him. In the former case, 
all that was required to understand him was a 
glossary; in the two latter cases no commentary 
was needed — ^the acting and the reading were 
all sufficient. The lasiga&se presented no 
difficulty; and admiration mr the poet— the 
creator of that wonderful variety of characters, 
and the author of those grand and terrible, 
highly - dramatic and beautiful, or infinitely 
comic and most delightful, scenes — ^rose with 
every act and every renewed reading in private 
or performance on the stage, provided, of 
course, the acting was g^ood. £i Germany, how- 
ever, Shakspere must needs be a Professor. Not 
satisfied with having proclaimed him the 
greatest dramatist the world has seen, and 
having really appreciated him at his full worth 
and sounded his depths as a poet, they have 
gone much further, and— certainly not without 
precedent on the part of some few orotchetty 
and hobby-riding dilettanti in England — ^have 
set him up, not as Milton sang of him — 

" If Jonson's learned sock be on. 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood^notes wild," 

as a marvellous poet of nature; but, on the 
contrary, as one far surpassing even Jonson in 
learning, and skilled in classical lore as well as 
in all the mythologies and sciences, and as 
anticipator of all or nearly all the subsequent 
discoveries in medicine, physiology, and 
psychology, and a dozen other * ' ologies " to boot I 
Is it a wonder, then, that he who has the tae^ 
imposed on him, as the. present writer has, 
to read all that tiie Gbrman press brings forth 
annually on and about Shakspere, and com- 
paring it with what we know of his life and 
career, his first education and subsequent 
opportunities of improving it, finally comes to 
doubt his really being the man that wrote those 
marvellous dramas hitherto by common consent 
ascribed to him ? Possibly Mr. Donnelly may 
yet enligliten us on the subject, more possibly 
still their authorship may remain a secret 
^QaUy ^^ ^t ^^ ^® Junius letters. What- 



ever may be the result of further inquiry — and 
surely there can be no harm in inquiry, however 
fruitless it may prove, and however futile it 
may seem — nothing will or can detract from the 
merits of the works whose author it has pleased 
some to go in search of, even as others searcdi 
for the Author of the Universe, 

David Ashkb. 



ABBTHUaA AND ALPHSUS. 

Heidelberg: May 18, 1885. 
When turning over the last quarter of the 
Academy, I was very astonished to find 
seriously discussed through several numbers in 
February a question whjoh has been decided 
for two years past by much higher authori- 
ties than the guide-books pf Greell-Fels and 
Baedeker, quoted by Mr. Tuckett. Whatever 
can be ascertained about the ''Occhio della 
Zilica," its position and quality and relation 
with the Arethusa, may be found in a book 
which really seems not to be known in England, 
at least by those who are discussing with so 
much interest a question intimately coxmected 
with the topography of Syracuse. I mean the 
Topografia archaeologica di Simeuea, eeegmta per 
ordine del Ministero della pubblica latrwsione dai 
profeuori Dr, F. Saverio OavaUari e Dr. Adolfo 
Hdm e dalV ingegnere Orietoforo CavdUari, 
Palermo, 1883. Tipografia dello Statute— 
high quarto, 417 paeeS and two historical 
maps, with a splendid Atlante in large folio, 
containin|^ fifteen plans of the ancient town of 
Syracuse in its widest extension, giving for the 
first time both a good idea of vie 'vmole and 
a great many detaus hitherto either not at all 
or not sufficiently known, as, for example, the 
over and underground fortifications of Dio- 
nysius I. and his predecessors. As the whole 
work does not cost more than £3 (80 lite), it 
will not be too expensive for those whose 
interest in ancient Syracuse goes so far as 
to publish their own opinions about it. On 
the first map they will find indicated the exact 
spot of the ** Oochio della Zilica"; the phyacsd 

S%Tt of the question is discussed by the engineer 
avallari on pp. 98 and 105, the historiou and 
philological piart on pp. 153-61 by Prof. Holm, 
who wvl be considered bj everybody as the 
most competent authority m the matter of old 
Sicilian history. I mav add that whoever takes 
any interest in the '* life " of a large town of 
antiquity wiU find this beautiful book also a 
verv instructive one. With this work the 
Italian government for the first time resolved 
to promote a thorough investigation of one 
of uiose numerous towns which were the links 
between Greek civilisation and the Italian 
peasantry. F&iedbioh yon Duhk. 



THE BABONS OF OBIOHE. 

Xiondoii : June S, I8B5. 
I am sure you will allow me to contradict in 
your columns ever having made the absurd 
suggestion which Mr. Chester Waters has put 
into my mouth. CoL €k)lepeper, who made 
larg^ coUeotions on the Fitz Hubert descent, 
has a statement that Henry de Stuteville 
married Blanche, second daughter and co-heir 
of Hubert Fitz Balph ; and in giving Mr. Yeat- 
maa what information I had I naturally gave 
this reference, though at the same time I 
strongly expressed my disbelief in it. The 
extiraordinary form ** BlacheUe " probably re- 
preisents a struggle between the printer's devil 
and Mr. Teatman's handwriting. I worked 
out Leonia de Beines' pedigree some two months 
ago from Dodsworth's and Eyton's coUectionB ; 
and though I was confident of its truth, Mr. 
Yeajtman was led to disbelieve it because he 
could not find Eyton's autiiority for the exis- 
ienw^ of a second Edwi^ of Si^^i^bmj* I im 
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very glad to find iihat my belief in Eyton was 
not imfonnded, and that lie had so high an 
authority as that of Mr. Chester Waters for 
this fact. All will agree as to the great interest 
and value of Mr. Teatman's last discovery, and 
I hope it may sain him a hearty support for 
the " History of Derbyshire," which he is now 

Qeobge E. Sitwell. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

HoxDAT^nne 8, 2.80 p.m. Goographloal : Axmlver- 

Tuesday, June 9, 8 p.m. Anthxopologioal: "The 
Lapps," by Prof. A. H. Keane: "Tbe Physloal 
OhaxmotetmoB of the I^>p8," by Dr. J. G. Garson ; 
*< Hie Laoffoage of the Eskimo,'' by Dr. H. Bink. 

Spjn. OlvQ BngineerB : Amiiial Ctaneral Meet* 
Ing. 

Span. Ctolofnial Tnstltnte ; "The Britteh Empire 
of To-day/' by Mr. O. E. Hmrard Vincent. 
WxDraBnA.T, June 10, 4 p.m. Hi 



8p.nL 



LttrmswO. 
Geoloj^ksal : *' The Sternal Appantos in 
fir. J. 



JoiMNMlom'* by iSr, J. W. HnDce: "T^e Lower 
Falaeoaoio Books of the Nelghbonrnood of Haver- 
fordwett,** by Kr. J. B. Marr and Mr. T. Boberts : 
** Oertain FonQlferooB Nodules and Fragments of 
Haematite (sometimes Magnetite) from the so- 
oaUed Pennian Breccias of Leicestershire and Soath 
D erbyshire," by Mr. W. S. Qresley. 
Tbdbsdat, Jane 11, 4UX> p.m. Boyal Society. 

8 p.m. Athenaeom Society : *' Gaston's Print- 
ing ness," 1)7 Mr. A. N. Butt 

8pm. luthematioal : '*The Potential of an 
Elaotiifled Spherical Bowl, and the Motion of an 
Inflnlte Liamd abont such a Bowl," by Mr. A. B. 
Basset. 

8.80 p.m. Antlqnaries. 

9 p.m. Telejgrami Engineers : '* The Galoolation 
of Mains for the Distribution of Electriolty," by 
W. H. Snell. 



FteDxiT, June 1% 8 p.m. Qnekett Microscopical Olub. 
8 p.m. NewShakspere: "Snch B" 
Immortal Souls," by Mr. Frank Carr. 



Such Harmony is in 



Batdbdat. June UL 8 p.m. Physical: *<The Whiding 
of Volt Meters," by ProfS. Ayrton and J. Perry. 



SCIENCE. 

M. IkM Cuf&ranis Aeademiea, The Text 
Revised and Explained hy J. 8. Beid. 
(Macmillan.) 

Ds. Rbid's first edition of Cicero's Acadmnica 
was puhlished in a modest form, not calculated 
to attract to it any special attention. But 
students into whose hands that little hook 
happened to fall soon learnt to know its 
value. It dealt with a work which had long 
heen neglected by English scholars, and 
hardly less hy those of the Continent, hut 
which, in spite of its fragmentary and often 
coiTupt condition, was stUl one of the most 
interesting, and in many ways important, of 
the philosophical works of Cicero. The editor 
showed some qualities not too common in any 
case, and especially in a first work like this. 
There was a firmness in laying down the 
Ciceronian usage, always well supported and 
rarely in fault ; an independence of judgment 
in face of great names like Mommsen and 
Madvig, never passing into forgetfulness of 
their daims to the most respectful treatment ; 
and a thorough knowledge, derived not l^om 
text-hooks, but from a study at first baud of 
the Greek authorities, for the obscure period 
of philosophy with which the book is mainly 
concerned. The edition was on some points 
incomplete, especially on the critical side ; but 
it made its mark in Germany as well as in 
England, and has for some time past been 
out of print. It now appears in a form more 
answering to its merits — ^in a handsome octavo 
of nearly four hundred pages, printed with 
that exquisite beauty to which the Cambridge 
University Press are accustoming us, alike in 
their own publications and in those which 
they print for Messrs. Macmillan. It claims 
to be not a revision of the earlier book, but 



fresh and extended study of the text, Ian- 
g^uage, and subject-matter of the treatise. 
The claim is, on the whole, a just one. Of 
the Introduction, § 1 — the very careful ex- 
amination of the range of Cicero's knowledge 
of philosophy, as against the sneers of Momm- 
sen and the graver censures of Madvig — 
remains practically unaltered ; § 2, on the phi- 
losophical opinions of Cicero, has been largely 
rewritten; § d, on the method of composition 
of Cicero's pnilosophical treatises, has received 
large additions, including, among more im- 
portant matter, a courteous correction of some 
errors of my own ; § 4, on the history and 
contents of the two options of the Aeademiea, 
has received one important and many minor 
alterations; §§ 5-8, on the Greek sources, 
the history of the philosophical controversy 
discussed, the text, and the orthography, are 
new ; while § 9, containing an ansdysis of the 
book, is reprinted in a more convenient form 
from the former notes. Thus the introduc- 
tion may be said to have been nearly doubled 
in amount. The notes have been still more 
expanded. The critical notes, written (accord- 
ing to a practice which needs no apology) in 
Latin, are entirely new. They contain the 
readings of twelve MSS. of the Aoademiea 
Posteriora (eight collated by Dr. Reid him- 
self), and nine of the LucMus (three newly 
collated), compared with the text of the more 
important recent editors. Dr. Reid's own 
text is decidedly a conservative one, and 
nothing is more noteworthy than the courage 
with which he has again and again, and for 
the most part, though not, I think, always 
(tf.y., in ii. 7, 20) successfully, defended the 
soundness of a text impugned by some of his 
predecessors. His own emendations are 
usually somewhat bold ; but anyone familiar 
with tiie range of blundering found in Cicero- 
nian MSS. (^. the readings in ii. 6, 16, as 
an instance of what is possible to them)* will 
not think them too bold when they restore 
sense to an unintelligible passage. It is not 
often that a corruption admits of being cured 
as easily as that in i. 2, 8 ; ecce, in i. 2, 6, 
is by no means attractive; and I doubt the 
necessity of repetehant in i. 5, 19 ; the use of 
sin, too, in the emendation of ii. 43, 133, 
seems harsher than in any of the parallels 
adduced. It would be easier, though less 
needful, to point out passages which Dr. Reid 
has very successfully restored. Every reader 
of the book will note many of these for 
himself. 

In the Introduction to Book II. I cannot 
think that the editor has removed all the 
grounds for suspicion which have led some 
scholars to doubt its genuineness. It is not 
so much that any one difficulty is insuperable as 
that one chapter should contain so many, 
both in history and in diction. Dr. Reid him- 
self is unable, from his usually inexhaustible 
store of parallels, to adduce any adequate 
support for his rendering of *' ut stet Luculli 
institutis servandis," or for the sense ascribed 
to legU praemio or to indoetlis, while the in- 
accuracy of the narrative in several respects 
is admitted. It must be by an oversight that 
Dr. Reid speaks of the construction of in 
Afiicam as exactly parallel to that of in 
Asiam above, which is immediately followed 
by profeettts ; nor is it easy to see why he 



allows himself to write '< he only trlTunpked 
at the end of 64 or beginning of 63," when 
Cicero says explicitiy, nos e<mmtle8 introduti. 
mm eurrum. 

With regard to the explanatory notes, 
their strength still lies in the rich Btore oi 
instruction as to Cicero's diction and syntax, 
and the masterly completeness with which the 
philosophical argument is brought out, the 
technical language explained, and the Greek 
sources explored in elucidation oi thetheones 
of the Academic school in its various stages. 
But it is of course expected of a critic, who 
has spent as many hours upon a book as its 
editor has spent weeks or even months, that 
he should be able to coirect the decisions and 
supplement the omissions of the latter. If I 
venture, incompliance with this custom, \o 
add a few adversaria^ it must be underslxMid 
that they are only of the nature of the queries 
that one might have scrawled in the margin 
of the proof-sheets here and there, had tiie 
opportunity been given. On i. 5, 19, why 
does Dr. Reid quote without correction 
Madvig's assertion that we have only MBS. 
of late date for the De Oratare ? We have at 
least three of the tenth century, whereas all 
of this part of the Academics are of the 
fifteenth. Is the passive of perdo found anf- 
where in good Latin, except in a very doubt- 
ful line of Horace (i. 7, 28) ? Dr. Reid now 
probably shudders as he reads his note on 
dicens in earn (i. 12, 45), so it may pass, for 
the consolation of less exact scholars, as an 
instance of the nodding which operi longo /« 
est ohrepere. In ii. 2, 5, if ptUewt is (nghtlf 
enough) conected, surely Vrnpro^^n^ should not 
have been allowed to stand. In ii. 4, 10 Dr. 
Reid ignores the difficalty presented hjthe 
tense of /Mm»^; the first of his examples u 
of a whoUy different nature, the others do not 
help us at all. On ii. 5, 13 Mr. Roby shoiild 
not have been quoted in support of a constrao- 
tion which he insists, more than any other 
grammarian, in denying to Cicero, b^ 
ii. 17, 51 it is quite needless to supply 
faeta with ea. There may be some 
authority for the Cimmerium of the note 
on ii. 19, 61, but I cannot discover it; 
and in any case the note is misleading, and 
does not help to understand the odd reference 
to the igneSy nowhere else (apparently) men* 
tioned. The difficult x>Aa8age in ii. 19, 63 is 
surely not cured by the note of interrogation, 
which leaves an awkward construction in a 
still more awkward form. In ii. 21, 67 the 
rule as to the use of velle is mnch too absolute. 
What about idem vette^ idem nolle ea demtm 
estfirma amieitia ? Is the reading ah se e<sM 
quoted from the vulgate of Plant. JEtud. 2, S, 
21, to be preferred to Fleok^sen's eapte'^. 
The note on ii. 23, 72 is hardly intelligible 
without a reference to that on § 100. Is the 
use of -ne for twnne commoner in Cicero (ii- 
24, 75) than in the comic dramatists, where 
no other use is found ? I doubt whether § 26 
is sufficientiy parallel to § 80 to justify the 
bold alteration of a text in itselt defensible. 
Nor can I think that Cicero used reri in § 88. 
How would Dr. Reid scan the line which be 
gives in § 89? I suppose as a trochaic 
tetrameter with the final iambic omitted. 
But then the break in the line is veiy 
awkward. Ineedunt, ad^unt^ me expetunt ii 
nearer to the MSS., and perfectly rhythmical. 



r^VuT^.l -ITi - ■ 7 T 1 L' * Itt ii. 31, 101, aU MSS. read "non est e saxp " o ^a t — I ijt *^1 ^V "^ C \« 

^ ?IW WW imttea on a larger scale, from » I Boolptw aut fboye (/w^ 1^ § ^^^ ^^7 abould not dedsieae be an 
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ordinary hypothetical subjunctive, and sequa- 
tur (§ 117) a dependent juBsiye? ^'Pres. for 
fut." is a perilous doctrine for young students. 
Quaestianss infinitae are ''abstract" rather 
than *' vague " problems. Is not ne quite as 
common in the usage of § 121 as in that of 
§ 117? If it is ''exceptional/' exceptions 
are very frequent. In § 134 omnibtu may 
quite as well be taken in its more usucd 
sense; and on § 148 lacrimae rerum (Verg. 
Aen, i. 462, misprinted 126) is a most un- 
fortunate quotation. On ii, 33, 105 Coning- 
ton is referred to for the force of purpureum ; 
but unless Gonington's view is quite wrong 
the other quotations are by no means parallel. 
With regard to the completeness of the 
explanatory notes, it must not be forgotten 
that Dr. Beid has previously published a 
masterly translation of the Aeadismica; and 
much help which the younger student might 
have legitimately required is thus provided. 
There are, indeed, some cases {e.g.^ ii. 2, 4 ; 
2, 5 ; 26, 86) in which the first thoughts 
se«m to be better than the second. But there 
are a few instances in which a hint might not 
have been thrown away, which is lacking. 
If there was to be a note on nova9 tahemae 
it should have been added that from their 
position they faced the afternoon sun, for on 
this the reference turns. So the point of the 
difference between Phoenician and Greek 
navigation might have been made somewhat 
clearer (ii. 20, 66) ; the change from Nasica to 
Seijno in the note on ii. 5, 13 is confusing; 
and salvis rebw illis in ii. 18, 57 calls for u 
note. It is perhaps worth noticing — for this 
is an argument which has not yet, I believe, 
been brought to bear upon the question — ^how 
much support is furnished by ii. 32, 102 for 
the date of the birth of Lucilius, advocated 
by our lamented Munro. According to the 
common view we are asked to believe that 
Clitomachus dedicated a work to a man more 
than forty years his junior ! It would be hard 
to find a parallel to this. 

One word more of criticism. Dr. Beid 
justly lays much stress upon orthography ; and 
his aim has been " by combining and studying 
the existing evidence of all kinds, to arrive as 
nearly as possible at the orthography which 
Cicero actually used." With much that he 
says in § 8 of the Introduction, every sound 
scholar must agree. But it is open to 
question whether the extant authorities are 
8a£9.cient to enable us to get beyond the 
spelling conventionaUy accepted in the time 
of Quintilian. Dr. Beid cannot have for- 
^tten the weighty words in which Bitschl 
and ICunro alike warned us against attempt- 
ing more than was possible, under peril of 
Ailing into a mass of inconsistencies. One 
instance will suffice to indicate the nature of 
^he danger. Dr. Beid invariably gives oaussa 
on the strength of the testimony of Quintilian 
that this was the form used by Cicero. But 
the same passage couples with eaussa, eassus 
and diviisio, and thus implies vtssa. These 
Dr* Beid does not give us; but why not? 
And when we apply the principle to Plautus, 
it breaks down so completely that we are 
c*ompelled to fall back there on the well- 
Ftifted evidence of the most trustworthy MSS. 
Why dboold we not do the same for Cicero ? 
Dr. Beid would be doing good service to the 
cause of Latin scholarsyp, for which he has 
already done bo much, if he would take some 



opportunity uf submitting this whole question 
to a thorough examination ; and of showing 
to what extent his canons differ from those of 
Wagner, which Munro has taught us to 
distrust. I hasten to add that in no single 
instance would I depart from Dr. Beid's 
conclusions — with the doubtful exception of 
eawsa — except where, surely by an oversight, 
he has allowed pomitet to stand. 

With a work of the character of this 
edition of the Academica — a work which will 
take its rank among the very foremost 
products of contemporary Latin scholarship — 
it is a simple duty to waste no words of 
conventional eulogy. A critic may be well 
satisfied if he can here and there remove a 
trivial blemish, or add a slight touch to the 
finished work. Por a century and a-half 
English scholars did little or nothing for the 
real elucidation of the philosophical or 
rhetorical works of Cicero. The present 
generation has been enriched by several con- 
tributions of value ; but none of them could 
claim to stand by the side of Madvig's 
monumental edition of the J)e Finihus. This 
was true, but it is true no longer. 

A. 8. WiLKIKS. 



MB. BENDALV8 REPORT ON SAN- 
SKRIT MSS. 

We quote from the Cambridge University 
Reporter Mr. Cecil Bendall*s prelimuiary report 
on his tour in Northern India last winter in 
search of Sanskrit MSS. : 

'* I reached Bombay on October 22 last, and 
after a short stay, chiefly occupied with inquiries 
connected with my journey, I proceeded, with a 
short detour to the great Buddhist oaves of Earli, 
to Benares. Here I did work for some days pre- 
paratory to my longer visit, and then proceeded 
via Mokameh and Motihari to Nopal, aninng 
finally at Eathmandu on November 9. Here, 
owing to arrangements made by the British 
Resident, my stay was limited to eighteen days. 
In this disappointingly short time, however, the 
following practical results were obtained : (1) The 
acquisition of about thirty MSS., chiefly inritten 
on palm-leaf, with dates from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century. (2) The disoovezy of a series of 
Inscriptions from the fifth century a.d. downwards. 
A specimen of these is published in the Indian 
Antiquary for April, 1885, at the special request of 
the editor, owing to its chronological interest. 
This series I propose to submit in photographic and 
other reproductions, accompani^ by transcripts 
and other elucidations, as an appendix to my 
longer report. (3) A visit to the Maharaja*s 
library, not previously shown to any European 
scholar, and containing a number of Sanskrit 
works not known to exist elsewhere* Becom- 
mendations as to application for copies will be 
submitted hereafter. I next made a stay of some 
wed^s at Calcutta, where I was occupied, partly 
in archaeological work at the museum, and partly 
in the study of the philosophical literature (com- 
menced during my residence in the University), the 
traditions of which can hardly be said to be pre- 
served, outside oar own University, elsewhere than 
in India itself. In the month of January I spent 
several weeks in Benares, which resulted inter alia 
in tiie acquisition of about eighty MSS., including 
several unique works, and of some vaJuable in- 
formation as to the literary possessions of the Jain 
community existing in the city. Hence I pro- 
ceeded through Agra to Jevpore in Baiputaua, 
where I obtained about eighty MSS., chiefly of 
the important and little investigated Jain religion, 
several of them being unique and several furnish- 
ing beautiful specimens of the fine handwriting 
for which this community is celebrated. In the 
month of February I visited the famous Rajput 
cities of Oodeypore and Ohittor, where I copied 
a number of unpublished Sanskrit inscriptions, 
chiefly of the tenth and eleventh centuries. On 
retuxAJsg to Bombay, with visits m route to Ujjain 



and Indore, I purchased, with the leave of the 
proper authorities, from Pandit Bhagvand^s, col- 
lector of MSS. for tiie Bombay GK>vemment, a 
collection of about three hundred MSS., dupli- 
cates, of course, of works in the ooUeotionB 
of that Government, but consisting almost en- 
tirely of unpublished literature, a great part 
of it not existing even in MS. in any European 
library. I saUed from Bombay on March 1. 
With regard to my own collection of MSS., it is 
naturally my wish to acknowledge the liberality of 
the University by presenting the greater part of it 
to the library : and as to the collection J ost referred 
to, it will not be contrary to the directions of the 
Government of Bombay, if any part of it is 
acquired by the University. I feel that I cannot 
close even this short statement without acknow- 
ledging the sympathetic help of many friends and 
fellow- scholars m India, native and European, 
among whom it will be of interest to name here 
especially Mr. 0. H. Tawney, sometime fellow of 
Tnnitj OoUeige, and now ofAdating Director of 
Public Instruction in Bengal. With regard to the 
library, I winh it to be understood t£it the ac- 
cessions indicated above need only be regarded as 
a beginning- I am confident that further search 
of this kind might yield the most encouraging 
results, and, in fact, soon ms^e our collection the 
finest in Europe." 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



LATIN L FOB D. 
Trinity College, Cambridge : Hay S8, 18B5. 
I cannot unfortunately enter into a considera- 
tion of the many interesting questions raised 
by Mr. B. B. Wharton in his learned letter to 
i last week's Academy. But I must once more 
protest most energetically against the deriva- 
tion of the Latin cuiepa from the Greek &Act^, 
and I trust the reiteration of the reasons against 
the hypothesis will not be as tedious to others 
as it is to myself. They are taken in substance 
from a paper on the supposed " Change of L to 
D in Latin," which was published four years 
ago in the Tranaactions of the Philological 
Society of Iiondon for 1881, which dealt with 
the same question as is now discussed by Mr. 
Wharton, and in which the same concluaion 
was arrived at. For the connexion of (idepa 
with &A.«t^ap are adduced (1) two glosses from 

Hesychius — ii\4^<r<rt * trrtari, &A.c^iria-<roy * i\upor 
— wnich only prove that the meaning of words 
kindred to i\tt<t>ap might be ''fat," and (2) 
a Latin alipea, which is a later form than adipea, 
and consequently proves nothing. The Latin 
and Qreek words correspond neither in meaning 
nor in sound. The Latin for iKti^ap is un- 
guenttymy not adepa ; and, besides the difficulty 
of I for d, we have short i for ct and -pa (stem 
-pi) for -^. Lastly, are we to suppose that 
the Bx>mans had no word of their own for fat 
till they borrowed one from the Qreeks P Ver- 
hum non ampliua addam. Adepa is a compound 
like conitix {coniunx) from a preposition and 
a root. The root is that of the words quoted 
by Fick (Worterb. L* 16) under apa, "sap, 
abundance"; Ms, "sap"; Old-Iilorse a/a, 
"sap, abundance"; Latin opea, opimua, to 
which I would add Latin epuUie, "a rich 
banquet.*' Ad^ then means ^* adhering fat," 
or perhaps "mcreased fat." Ck>mpare the 
Eiiglish phrase " to gain flesh." 

J. P. POSTGATB. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

Db* Higgcson, of Cambridge and London, 
who has been studying animal morphology for 
nearlv four years at Oxford, under Prof. 
Moseley, started about a fortnight ago on a 
voyage of biological exploration in the island of 
Celebes. His special object is to study the 
development and life history of the Alcyonarian 
corals ; but he hopes also to explore the interior 
of the island, the fauna of which is at present 
almost entirely unknown* 
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Thb Oedogicdl Mcpgazine has now been carried 
on for just npon one-and-twenty years, and it 
is proposed to oelebcate the attainment of its 
majority by presenting a testamonial to Dr. 
Hffliry Woodward, the editor. To oairy out 
this object a meeting has been held at the 
rooms of the Geological Society, and a com- 
mittee of representatiTO geologLsts, with Prof. 
Bonney as president, has been organised. Dr. 
G. J. Hinde, well known as a student of fossil 
sponges, is acting as secretary and treasurer. 

Pbof. F. Jeffebt Bell has been engaged 
for some time in the preparation, of a work on 
Comparative Anatomtf and Phyticiogyy which will 
be published by Messrs. Oasselt & Go. during 
the course of the next few days. 

Messes. LoNaMANS have in preparation a 
work under the title of ElectrtcUy for PtAUc 
SchooU and Cottegea, by W. Larden, author of 
*' A School Course on Heat." 

The ScoUish OeMraphical Magazine keeps up 
its character. The June number contains, 
among other things, an interesting paper by 
Dr. Felkin, on <'llie Egyptian Sttdan"; and, 
on the sound principle of hearing both sides, 
there are articles on the Central Asian question 
from both Yamb^ry and Lessar. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 



It seems but fair to state that the credit ,of 
enabling ]^x)f . Max MiiUer to publish the large 
collection of translations of the '* Sacred Books 
of tiie East," does not belong entirely to the 
ITniyersity of Oxford. M. Benan, in his Beport 
presented to the Acad6mie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, says: '* L'XJniversit^ d'Oxford, 
quecette ^ande publication honore au plus haut 
aegr<6." But we learn from Prof. Max Muller*s 
Preface and Dedication that it wim Lord Salis- 
bury, as Secretary of State for India, and Sir 
Henry Maine, as Member of the Indian Council, 
quite as much as Dr. liddell, the Dean of Christ 
Church, who ^ve their powerful support to 
this imdertakmg. The India Office, under 
Lord Salisbury's Secretaryship, guaranteed, we 
believe, a considerable share of the expense, and 
did everything to support an enterpinse which 
it considered of supreme importimce to the 
Brahminical, Buddhiist, Parsi, and Mohamma- 
dan subjects of the Crown. 

Pbof. D. H. MtJLLER has lately ptibHshed 
and translated four new Palmyrene insciiptions 
found at Palmyra by Dr. Samson. One of 
them is attached to the figure of a man, above 
whom two palm-branches are carved, an*d two 
others are engraved each between the busts of 
a man and woman. The last of these re cords 
the name of Bubat, the son of Bel-'tiqab. 
B^-'aqab (firiK^a&os in Greek) has been already 
met with in Palmyrene texts, like 'Ath6-'aqab, 
and reminds us of the Biblical Jacob. 

The new 'volume of Trtibner's ** Oriental 
Series,'' the Life and Works of Alexander 
Ceoma de K(fHfs, has been recommended by "the 
India Office to the Provincial Gbvemments in 
India as suitable to be supplied to the col- 
legiate libraries. 

The Bev. Arthur Lewis has struck a new 
vein in a collection of Biloehi Stories as spokm 
hy the Nomad Tribes of the Sxdaimdn Hilla, 
which will be found equally interesting by th e 
philologist and the student of folklore. The 
stories are all given in the little-known dialect 
of the Bilochis of the Panjdb frontier, as thery 
were taken down by the collector, and transla- 
tions are attached to them. They have a marker i 
character of their own, and most of them ane 
evidently original, though there are som>e 
which have undergone Mohammedan influence. 
Among these is a quaint one about *' thn 
prophet Moses," which we wish we could givi) 



in fulL The moral of it is thoroughly anti- 
nomian, and illustrates the superiority of faith 
over works* The book, which is not a large 
one, has been printed at the Allahabad Mission 
Press. 

Die Aussprache des Laiein, Yon E. Seelmann. 
(Heilbronn: Henninger.) This is a volume 
which hardly admits of anything between a 
detailed critique and a brief notice : our readers 
will probably prefer the latter. The strong 
point of the book is undoubtedly the digest 
which it contains of the statements made by 
the Latin grammarians on pronunciation. Keil*s 
volumes have, we believe, never been so exhaus- 
tively searched. Some of the author's own 
theories we cannot follow. There are at the 
end of the book some curious specimens of 
Latin printed in a phonetic alphabet (p. 375]. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Brownino Society. — (Friday, April ^4,) 

W. F. Bbvbll, Esq., in the Chair.— Dr. Edward 
Berdoe read a paper ** On Browning as a Scientific 
Poet," combatmg the idea that science and poetry 
were mutually destructive, or even antagonistic. 
The progress of science need not tend to the 
destruction of art — citing Lucretius, Milton, 
Goethe, Tennyson and Brownmg himself, as poets 
who had enriched their works by the study of 
natural phenomena. Dr. Berdoe saw no reason 
to fear that the poet of the future would find his 
poetic spirit repressed by Tyndall'e warning to 
cease the old pre- scientific habit of dealing capri- 
ciously with facts. In '* Easter Day" Browning 
seemed to have anticipated by five years Herbert 
Spencer* s theories of the evolution of the first 
rudiments of nerves in Medusae along the lines of 
least resistance, quoting the passage beffinning 
'* Thy choice was earth," &c. In concluding an 
exhaustive treatment of his subject Dr. Berdoe 
claimed for Browning that he is essentially the 
scientific man's poet; abreast of the highest 
culture of his time ; always in sympathy with the 
aims of science, yet fully cognisant of its limits. — 
An animated discussion followed the reading of 
the paper, the majority of the speakers considering 
that while Browning's knowledge of sdenoe was 
wide and minute, his whole mental attitude was 
opposed to the scientific spirit. He is in sympathy 
with art in all its dev^opment, but not so with 
science. — Dr. Berdoe defended his thesis in a few 
closing remarks, urging that no one out of 
sympathy with the scientific spirit could have 
written ''Paracelsus." — A paper ''On Browning 
as a Dramatic Poet» with an Analysis of ' A Blot 
in the 'Scutcheon,' " was then read by Mr. J. J. 
Bossiter. He considered that of all Browning's 
plays this one U most adapted to stage presentation 
— iiiat here the poet allowed his characters to speak 
what the scene and the circumstances would suggest 
— what, in fact, they would naturally say on the 
spur of th^ moment ; whereap Browning often gave 
his characters speeches which were rather what 
they would have wished to have spoken after 
mature refiection. — ^An animated discussion fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper, the subject of 
which was opportune, in view of the performance 
of the play at St. George's Hall, under the auspices 
of the Sodety, fixed for the following Saturday. 

(Friday, May gg,) 

Thb Chair was taken by Mr. Frbdbrick Wsdkorb, 
who, in his address, insisted especially on Brown- 
ing's exceptional possession of the qualities of 
fr^hness and of massiveness, his staying power, 
Ids mexhaustibleness, so that he was not "a 
book," but " a literature." Furthermore, he was, 
in his verse, as much of an analyist, as much of a 
theologian, and as much of a lover, now, at 
seventy- three, as he had been at thirty. " Never 
the Time and the Place " — the exquisite outburst 
in Joeaseria — was the creation of a recent 
holiday. In that respect he was like Goethe at 
Marienbad—Goethe at seventy-three. Some such 
freshness as he showed and some such massiveness 
were, the Chairman contended, almost indispen- 
sable to one who for a long series of years must 
exercise a great influence— hardly less than 
Wordsworth's own— on the formation of character 



and the development of talent That bflae&os-Hi 
wholhr exceptional influence— would be exerdaed 
by Browning in virtue of his powerful and 
imaginative dealing with almost all questions that 
interested the generations of men: questions of 
fact, questions of belief ; thought, sensation, duh; 
the paiasion of patriotism, the passion of lore. In 
theology they would be told by the esssylat 
whom there were immediately to hear, that 
Browning was orthodox. To some extent Mi. 
Wedmore believed it was so, and he whs glad 
that this great master left them so much of the 
past— disturbed them so little in the quiet and 
soothing possession of it ; but still he would hsTe 
to urge for his own part that the teaching of 
definite doctrine was little in comparison with the 
teaching of the result of Browning's experieofle 
and insight Browning belonged to the pneathood 
of imagmative literature, whose function it vis to 
study humanity in its lightness and in its depths. 
That was his essential service, and itwastneot 
him as of his own Gaponsacchi, that 

''priests should study passion : 
How else help mankind, who come for help in 
passionate extremes." 

In the study that Browning had given to humanitj, 
in his insight, in his grasp, in hia inunense 
tolerance, lay the sources of his greatest teaching. 
—A pap^ by Mr. James Gibson, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, on ''Browning as a Teacher" was then 
read. The writer considered that Browning im 
one of a noble band, including Garljle, Ki^ev 
Arnold, Tennyson and Buskin, who fought against 
the materialism of the age ; and, while protesting 
against the notion that one ought to attempt to 
formulate a philosophy or a code of morality out 
of the works of a poet, he treated of the teactis? 
to be gathered from Browning's poems nndcr 
yarious heads. It was pointed out that Btowning'i 
starting-point is the individual man and his lelt- 
tion to Cfod ; and after this had been illustiatedi 
the paper went on to deal with the poet's teaduag 
on art, nature and love, and with his attitude 
towards Ohristianity, dwelling especially on his 
optimism. — ^After this paper had been diseased, 
Dr. Berdoe read from proof-sheets the Inbo- 
duction which the Bot. Dr. Munro Qibaoti, 
of London, has supplied to a selecdon tw 
Browning's poems made by him for the use at » 
American Literary Society, and which is about to 
be published in the United States under the title 
of Fomegranaist from an JBnglish GardM : aSalectioB 
from the Poems of Bobert Browning. 

Gambbxdqh AifnavAaiAif Socibtt.— (JfMiiyi 

May 18.) 
Mr. J. W. Clabx, President, in the Chair.-Tl« 
following officers were elected for the n^ 
academical year:— President, Bev. G. F. Biowm; 
vice-president, Prof. T. McK. Hughes; twasMff. 
Mr. W. M. Fawoett; secretary and Hbrarian, Be*. 
S. S. Lewis ; auditors, Messrs. F. 0. Waoe and 
Swann Hurrell. The new members of ComJ 
are:— Dr. H. B. Luard, Prof. B. C. Clark, 
Mr. J. W. Clark, and Mr. F. J. BL JenkiniwD. 
The out.going president (Mr. J. W. Clark) t^ 
delivered the following address :— " When yon d» 
me the honour of electing me your president lo 
1883, 1 troubled you vrith a brief address, in whicS 
I spoke of one or two subjects which were then » 
special interest to the society, and on which J 
hoped to see progress made during my tennre a 
office. As that period is now diawmg to a doMi 
I crave your indulgence while I review, with stat- 
able brevity, the events of the last two years. ^ 
the first place I am glad to be able to ooogntni^' 
the society on having obtained a local hamtatioa 
The negotiations of which I spoke in my fornix 
address have been so far successful that we hatr 
obtained from the XJniyersitT a place in which «e 
can hold our meetings, and in which the ooU^' 
tions which once belonged to us can be ^V^J^ 
Ton axe aware that we have made over all tb«< 
collections, together with our library, to tn 
University, under certain conditions which wei« 
accepted by Grace of the Senate, 6th B««?X' 
1883. The scheme for the management of »« 
Museum has been^at work for 60 short a time tfi» 
it is impossible to say whether it is likely to pott 
altogether satisfactory or not. So ^ ^^^.z^ 
gone, however, we can oongratdate ott"f^ 
upon a certain definite amount of pA^S'^ 
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In aeocudng Banm Anatole yon Hiigel ak 
caiator, We liaya obtained the eervioe^ 
of a g^tlemaa in whom knowledge and enthut 
naam ax6 hsppBj blended, and who, if he l4 
allowed a free hand, will develop the museum— ;• 
which it mutt be remembered has now become th0 
Museum of General as well as Local Archaeology— c 
accordlng to the new conditions. Again, th4 
UniTersify has defrayed the cost of removing ou^ 
collection to this place, and has provided cases fo? 
some of the more important objects. I would call 
your special attention to the beautiful wall-case 
oontaixdng the glass and pottery, and to the skU) 
displayed in its anangement by the curator; 
Progress has also been made with tiie ethnological 
aide of the museum. After a long delay—into the 
causes of which I need not now enter— cases have 
been provided by the University, which will hold 4 
portion at least of the collections that have beei| 
given to the XJniverrity by Sir Arthur GK>rdon and 
Mr. Maudslay. The arrangement of these objects 
will of necessity oooupy much time and labour,, 
and, untfl. that work is accomplished, their valud 
and interest cannot be fully app^rectated. Ix| 
addition to those collections, the western room has 
been nearly filled with the casts made under Mr. 
Maudslay's superintendence from the sculptures 
of certain buried cities in Central America, on the 
exploration of which he has been engaged for 
some years. It may well be doubted whether we 
shall ever be able to discover a due to the in- 
terpretation of the remarkable picture-writing 
witn which many of the slabs are covered ; but 
these careful reproductions will at any rate give us 
trustworthy materials for its study, while the 
larger sculptures will supply far more distinct 
ideas than we have hitherto possessed of an andentj 
<^villsation which, so far as can be made out at 
present, ilounshed and became extinct before that 
which was overthrown by the Spaniards in the six- 
teenth oentnry. Mr. Maudslay is now conducting 
further enlorationB, and has collected important 
evidence bearing upon the relative age of these 
works. In a letter written to me six weeks ago 
froTCL Gopan, he says: 'I have been able to find 
the hiHierto undiscoverable stone houses of the old 
inhabitants, and in excavating have come on some 
good sculpture. The existence of stone houses is 
an important discovery, as we know not a trace of 
them was visible flf^ years after the conquest, 
and is therefore a certein and not speculative in- 
dication of age.' I have little hope of inducing 
the University to associate itself further with Mr. 
Maudslay's researches ; but, though we may not 
benefit l^ them from a museum point of view, I 
am sure that we shall all take greatinterest in the 
success of one of our members in such a dangerous 
and dif&cult enterprise. A full account of what 
has been done in tiie museum from its opening. 
May 6, 1684, to the present time, and the ex- 
penses which have been inciured in connexion with 
it, will be found in two reports of the Antiquarian 
Committee {RtporUr, 1884*85, p]>. 109, 385). The 
management of the museum, it may be urged, 
no longer concerns the society ; but as hiJf 
the members of the Antiquarian Committee are 
a{»pointed by the society, and as the second 
condition agreed upon between the Univer- 
sity and the society is *' that the society under- 
take to use efforts to increase the collections " ; it 
will not, I imagine, be thought unbecoming in me 
if I invite your earnest attention to those docu- 
ments. You will find in the first of them a 
proposal that a small annual Maintenance Fund 
should be granted by the University to meet the 
otdinaiy expenditure of the museum. For the 
piesent this request, so business-like and so 
FBnamiable, has not been listened to. I hope, 
howerer, that it will be brought forward again at 
no distant date; for, until this defect m the 
organisation of the museum in which we are 
interested be removed, it is impossible to regard its 
future without serious apprehension, if not with 
absolute diBmay. On the other hand, it is pleasant 
to be able to record that the building u being 
gradually reoogniaed as the proper place of deposit 
of the various relics fbund in the town and in the 
neigfabooifaood, as shown by the increase in the 
anmber and value of the presents made to the 
a oc My , or deposited in its charge. Among the 
Unmat elaas of oMaots. I must pazt^larise tlie 
tai0iei|tB oC msdieval soalptue M>m Milton 
Church— probably part of a reredos or shiine— 



presented by Mrs* Lichfield ; amotig the latter the 
Boman objects found atWUlingbam, Cambridge- 
shire, in 1857, entrusted to our safe keeping by Mr. 
Gkorge Pegler, schoolmaster of that place. In my 
former address I expressed a hope that oui: 

gublications might shortly be extended so as to 
iclude a special historical series, to be published^ 
in imitation of the works issued under the direction 
of the Master of the Bolls, in the form of 
texts without notefi, but accompanied by a full 
introduction. The suggestion in this general form 
was most favourably received by the council of the 
society, and I feel it due not only to them, but 
also to the society at large, to express my regret 
that I have been too much occiu)ied to carry the 
matter further at present. I have, however, 
undertaken to draw up, for the approval of the 
council, a list of works to be pnnted, with a 
scheme of publication ; and in the course of next 
year I trust that some progress may be made in a 
matter in whidi I take a special interest, and 
which will, I feel sure, {mtovo attractive to historicsl 
students beyond the limits of our society. Mean- 
while the ordinary publications of the society are 
being most ably edited by Mr. Jenkinson, and the 
fifth volume of our communications, of which three 
parts have appeared, will be found to be quite 
equal in interost to those whidi have preceded it. ' 
Care is being taken to effect greater rapidity in 
publication ; before long the arrears will have been 
made up ; and then the dates of reading a paper 
and of issuing it in a printed form to our members 
will be separated by a shorter intend. Soon 
after ypu <£ld me the honour of electing me your 
presioent, I suggested to the council that a critical 
and descriptive catalogue of the portraits belong- 
ing to the University and the colleges should be 
undertaken. This proposal was favourably received, 
and it was decided, as a preliminary step, to 
endeavour to bring the portraits',together in a series 
of exhibitions, each of which should include those 
of a particular period. By this means they could 
be more readily examined, and the dupUcate 
portraits of celebrated individuals be compared 
with each other. The Fitzwilliam Museum Syn- 
dicate readily assented to the request that the 
exhibitions should be held in one of the galleries 
under their charge; and the colleges rsdsed no 
dii&culties about the loan of their pictures. The 
first exhibition, held last year, was thoroughly 
successful; and the second, opened last week, 
promises to command an equal share of public 
attention. So far, the scheme has been productive 
of valuable results. The pictures brought together 
last year were carefully examined by Mr. George 
Scharf and other authorities, and several portraits 
which were either wrongly named, or not named 
ait all, were correctly determined. I was able to 
take notes of most of the others, and to collect 
materials for the permanent catalogue. Much, 
however, still remains to be done before such a 
work can be fit for publication. As our own times 
are approached the portraits become more numer- 
ous, and of larger siso ; and, as the space in which 
they can be hung is limited, two more exhibitions 
at least will be necessary. I eagerly embrace this 
opportunity of acknowledging the cordial kindness 
irith wldch I have been treat^ by the director and 
the other authorities of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
and of thanking the colleges for so generously 
stripping their walls in order to oblige us. At the 
same time, I trust that some member or members 
of the society may be found able and willing to 
give me assistance m the future, supposing that I am 
stdll entrusted with the charge of the exhibitions. 
My own knowledge of art is so slight, that I cannot 
venture to prepare the permanent catalogue alone ; 
and it would be a pity to lose the results which 
ought to follow from such a series of exbibitious, 
and which will naturally be expected by the 
University. In conclusion, I have only to record 
with much pleasure the steady increase in the 
number of our members ; and to thank the council 
and the officers of the society for the kind support 
which I have uniformly received from them. The 
president whom you have just elected needs no 
commendation from me. Under his guidance we 
need be under no apprehension for the future." — 
The teP<^^ ^^ ^® council gave evidence of the 
activftr ^^ growth of the society which now 
noii^v^ 381 members on its list, and promised 
"■^ess^T^e^ piildicsti0n»— among* them Alderman 
Ko^ Ji i>iSfy (1662-1670), edited by Mr. J. B. 



Foster, and the Mitiory of Swaffham BMoek^ by Mr. 
B. Haflstone. — ^Mr. J. W. Clark then gave a lecture 
upon Mediaeval libraries, with special references 
to the book-cases (illustrated by a model), and lo 
the system of chaining the books, as e^own in 
Herefcod Cathedral, Wimbome Minster, and 
Trinity HaU. As the whole of what was said will 
form part ot the essay entitled '* The Library," in 
Mr. Clark's edition of Professor Willis's work on 
The Architectural ffittory of the Univereity and 
Golleget^ it need not be reported here. — Mr. Brad- 
shaw made remarks upon others of our Cambridge 
libraries, and particuutrly upon the arrangements 
of the books at Bmmanuel College, as one instance 
out of many where a clue to the method of 
arrangement used in a library would be 
obtained from a study of the order presented in 
the old catalogues, even where all trace of the 
bookcases themselves had long disapiieared. Prof. 
A. Macalister made some remarks **0n an 
Inscribed Block of Clay from Thebes." 

FINE ART. 

Cains arid MedaUy thnr place in History and 
Art. Edited by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
(Eliot Stock.) 

This excellent work consists of a series of 
ten essays, most of them written by the 
officers of the Coin Department of the 
British Museum. The modest title hardly 
gives an adequate idea of the scope of the 
volume, which is well fitted to serve as a 
general introduction to numismatics, ancient 
and modem. The only objection which we 
can bring against it is the unhappy archaism 
of its appearance. Bough edges to a hand- 
book are an abomination; still more so the 
use of last century type. We found ourselves 
making sad mistakes in Oriental names, 
owing to the liability to confuse the old "f " 
with f ; and it was even more confusing to 
be told of a kind of Itoman denarii called 
apparently ** ferrati," which afterwards turned 
out to be nothing else than our old acquaint- 
ances, the notched " serrati." We trust that 
this fertile source of error will be expunged 
when the book reaches its second edition. 

An introductory treatise, dealing with the 
study of coins from a point of view higher 
than that of the mere collector, has long been 
desired, and such a treatise we now hare 
before us. Of its many merits perhaps the 
chief is the stress laid on the continuity of 
the history of coinage in the civilised world. 
If we put aside the inartistic and uninterest- 
ing currency of China and Japan, every 
existing piece of money can trace its ancestry 
back to a common source in the seventh 
century before Christ. The descent of all 
Qreek coins from the issues of Pheidon and 
Croesus, and the connexion of the Boman 
system with a Siculo-Qreek standard, are well 
Imown ; but it will be a revelation to many 
readers to find how modem and mediaeval 
series — Asiatic and European alike — derive 
their origin either from Greece or Borne. 
India leamt the art of coinage from the 
Bactrian suoce^ors of Alexander the Great ; 
Arabia's first emissions were debased copies of 
the Athenian tetradrachm. Parthia imitated 
the Seleucid kings of Syria, and the Sapors 
and Choaroes of restored Persia continued the 
Parthian issues, only to be copied in turn by 
the earliest of the Mahometan Khalifs. The 
"dinar" and "dirhem" of Haroun-al- 
Baschid show by their very nsunes a descent 
frem the denarius and drachma, no less 
than the <'sou" and "livre" of Louis 
XYI. testify to a perpetuation ot tb^ 
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"Bolidus" and ^Mibra." The transmission 
of types is no less astonishing than that of 
names: to find Ethelred of England repre- 
senting himself on his pennies with diadem 
and palndamentum in the guise of Con- 
stantme is only less strange than to discoyer, 
on the coins of the twelfth century 
Mahometan dynasts in Mesopotamia, debased 
copies of the heads of Antiochus or Hadrian. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
Oreeky Boman, and ancient Oriental coins 
fare well in the experienced hands in which 
they have been placed. The only difficulty 
has been to compress eyen a short sketch of 
their merits and peculiarities within the 
compass of essays of some thirty pages long. 
That space, howeyer, is enough for Messrs. 
Head and Grueber to show how curiously the 
lines of interest of the two series diyerge ; the 
Greek coinage being mainly religious and 
artistic in its importance, while the Boman 
pieces deriye their attractiyeness rather from 
their historical character than their beauty. 
If Home giyes us on its currency an almost 
complete chronicle of the eyents of three 
centuries of conquest and empire, Greece 
presents us with a connected mass of materials 
for the history of the growth of art, which 
could neyer haye been equalled from 
researches among the statues, gems and 
yases of all the museums of Europe. The 
account of the ancient Oriental issues falls 
into two divisions, both of which are under- 
taken by Prof. Gardner. We almost think 
that the two parts would haye been better 
treated as a continuous whole. The coins of 
the Graeco- Indian king^, and those of the 
dynasties which succeeded them, connect 
themselyes rather with the Parthian and 
Persian currency than with the Mahometan 
coinage of mediaeval India, to which they 
are in this volume linked, on purely local 
grounds. Nothing more fascinatmg than the 
Indo-Greek series exists in the whole range 
of numismatics. It gives us a glimpse of a 
Hellenic kingdom existing at the ''back of 
the north wind,*' so to speak, with semi- 
barbarous Parthia interposed between it and 
the regions of Western civilisation. A short 
sketch suffices to indicate the interest of the 
series, and will, we hope, fire some of Prof. 
Gardner's readers to a study of these strange 
fragments of a lost history. 

The fourth and fifth essays are in some 
ways the most important in the volume, as 
they trace the continuity of the European 
coinage in general, and the English in par- 
ticular, from the later Boman issues down to 
the dose of the Middle Ages. It is true that 
in our own issues there is a break, only partly 
closed by the series of ''sceattas," small 
silver pieces on which the earlier Anglo- 
Saxon kings copied Byzantine types. But on 
the continent the gold coinage of the Visi- 
goths, Pranks, and Lombards is a mere con- 
tinuation of the imperial issues, in subject 
and treatment as weU as in weight. A stage 
further from its Boman origin is the '' dena- 
rius" of Pepin and Charles the Great, which 
was the parent of the whole European cur- 
rency of mediaeval times, including our ovm 
silver penny, which dates from Offa of Mercia 
(ad. 757). Continental and English issues 
alike commence with a debased copy of the 
bust of a late Boman emperor as their main 
tvpOi but in the course of yean the character 



of the head changes, till its origin becomes 
unrecognisable. If we may descend to a 
point of detail connected with one of these 
two essays of Mr. Eeary's, we are not certain 
of the correctness of his statement that ''no 
coins were struck in Britain between the 
death of Allectus and the accession of Con- 
stantino." Unless we are mistaken, there 
exist bronze pieces of Maximianus and 
Constantius I., which bear the London mint- 
mark of PLN-. 

Prof. Terrien de La Couperie does his best 
for the coins of China in the ninth essay, but 
we must confess to receiving from it an im- 
pression that the subject-matter is hopelessly 
uninteresting. It is, however, some comfort 
to find that the Chinese do not claim for their 
metallic currency a greater antiquity than the 
fourth century b.g. We had expected to 
find its origin attributed to at least several 
thousand years before our era. 

Medals form the subject of the last paper 
of the series, and are handled by Mr. Wroth. 
We fancy that the magnificent Italian series 
of the Benaissance period will now be brought 
for the first time before the notice of many of 
the readers of this work. Anything which 
can be done to call attention to them will be 
an unmixed benefit, as they are, alike in 
style, execution, and subjects, worthy of long 
study. We wirfi that Mj. Wroth could have 
spared a few more pages of his essay for the 
expansion of their merits ; but he has, at any 
rate, given us a glimpse of the interest of this 
much-neglected branch of numismatics. 

The work is, on the whole, wonderfully free 
from misprints ; the worst which we noticed 
was the substitution of $€<yn'arm for tfcoirarwp. 

C. OlCAN. 



THE ART MAQAZlSh:8. 

Mb. J. H. Middleton's article in the Portfolio 
on the church of S. Maria del Popolo at Borne is 
one of a class too rare in our art magazines. It 
is the result of careful research and personal 
examination, and is accompanied by an admir- 
able plan, showing the dates of the various 
S[)rtions of the present church. Miss Julia 
artwright*s pleasant account of Christ Church 
Priory, Canterbury, is brightly Illustrated by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell ; and the number contains 
oontiQuations of the papers by Mr. Watkins 
Lloyd, on ** The Drama of the Greeks in 
Belation to Art," and by Mr. Loftie, on 
** Windsor." One of the engravings on metal 
is an etchinff, in which Mr. L. J. Steele renders 
with much deli(»Gy a picture by Mr. Otto Weber 
of horses in a mist on i>artmoor. 

The editor of the Magazine of Art contributes 
to the June number an article on ''Current 
Art,*' in which he treats British artists in 
general, and the academicians in particular, 
with severe irony. To the same number 
Mr. B. A. M. Stevenson sends an admirable 
article on Handel and his music, illustrated by 
several portraits. A pretty poem, by Mrs. 
Meynell, is ^mpathetically illustrated by Mr. 
Hennessy. Other papers by Miss Mabel Bobin- 
son, Mr. Lewis Day, Miss Helen Zimmem, and 
a number of excellent engravings, maintain the 
level of the magazine. 

In the Art Journal Mr. Joseph Hatton con- 
tinues his pleasant gossip on " London Club- 
land," and Mr. F. G. Stephens tells us much 
of interest about Hammersmith and Chiswick ; 
both articles are well illustrated. The number 
has a line-en^p^ving by Mr. J. C. Armytage, 
, after ayery spuited drawing by Mr. A. C. Gow, 



called " Bequisitioned," which repreeents a 
miller expostulating with a party of husBan 
who have come after his flour. 

Ik the Gazette dea Btaux^Arte (May) the col- 
lection of M. Albert GK>apil, tke &Joii, and 
Botticelli's illustrations of Dante from the 
Hamilton Collection, are the subjects of "first" 
articles by Emile Molinier, Anditf Michel, aad 
Charles Ephrussi respectively. A bust of 8t. 
John by Donatello, etched by Henry GKieraid, 
and another bust of the same saint by Mmo da 
Fiesole, are among the illustrationB of the 
first, and four facsimiles of the Botticelli 
drawings are given. This part contains also an 
article on the Belgian artist Xavier Mellery, by 
Camille Lemonnier, one on the exhibition of 
the *' Pastellistes Fran^ais," by Baron B. For- 
talis, a continuation of Lucien Maine's stady 
on stained glass, and an original etching by the 
late J. de ^ittis. 

UArt has been mainly occupied lately with 
artidles by the editor on Dehicroix, by G. Bar- 
genty on Bastion Lepage, and Charles Ferkini 
on the gates of the Baptistery of Florenoe. Of 
the illustrations the most notable haveb(<en the 
facsimiles of masterly drawings by Bastieii 
Lepage. In the number for May 15, the 
editor commenced a review of the Salon, illiu- 
trated with facsimiles of drawings by F. Qail- 
lard, Louis-Emile Adan, Mdme. V. Demont- 
Breton, and Adolphe Gnillon. It also contained 
an etching by Daniel Mordant, after a picture 
by Jean B§raud, called '' La Pri^re." 

To the Jdhrhuch der Koniglich FreuutKhen 
KunsUamnUungen (Seohster Band, II. Heft) 
Prof. Colvin contributes an interesting paper on 
two dated drawings by Martin Schongauer, ud 
Dr. Bode continues his study of the Italian 
sculpture in the Berlin Museum. A drawing by 
Hans Sebald Beham in the Museum at Leipo^ 
forms the subject of a paper by H. Lucke. 

In the ZeiUchrift fii/r Bildende Kumt (May) a 
etching of much foroe and skill by W. Ung^ 
worthuy reproduces a tine picture of an Oriental 
Market by li. Muller. An artide (with portrait) 
on Prof. Springer, by Julius Lessing, com- 
mences the number, which also contains one on 
the carvinff and colouring of wooden architflc^ 
ture at Hildesheim, by 0. Lachner. Th« prin- 
cipal paper in ** Kuustgewerbeblatt " is on the 
carved cnoir stalls at Wettingen, by H. £. ▼• 
Berlepsch. 

THE DISCOVERT OF PITHOM. 

Leiden : April 18, 18BS. 
In M. Kaville's memoir (reviewed in the 
Academy, February 28, 1886), The Store-CUyof 
Pitkom and the Route of the Exodus, we have the 
first fruit of his work on behalf of the Egypt Bx- 
ploration Fund, which was founded in the yev 
1883, under the presidency of the late celebmted 
Sir Erasmus Wilson, the enlightened patron of 
Egyptolo^ in England. The honorary secre- 
taries, Miss Ameha B. Edwards and Mr. B. 
Stuart Poole, have also from time to time 

Sublished reports of the progress of M Naville s 
iscoveries in the Delta, a locality which i« ■^ 
universal consent admitted to be the most 
interesting in the map of the Old World. Thtf 
was the Euid coloniMd by the pre-Chrwtitf 
people of God's grace, whose descendantt 
(characterised by the same virtoes and the 
same faults as their forefathers) are with ob to 
this day, and whose history ana literature vre 
inseparably connected with the history and 
literature of the New Testament. B wm. 
therefore, a luminous idea on the partof tntf 
young society to begin work in the rich jou 
of the Delta, and to prosecute its first reeeu^ 
on the sites of cities which, though interesting 
to the whole world, and especially so to ttoM 
who are Effyptoloj^ by prol^ssKin, *»^^ 
neglected uy the majority of explorers. Tsu- 
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el-MJi8khutah (''the Mound of the Statue"), 
called by the French ''Bamses," was the first 
spot selected. A monolithic group of Barneses 
II., seated between Turn and £a, found there 
during the last century, gave Lepsius the idea 
that Sub Pharaoh was the local deity, and he 
therefore named the place ''Baamses," con- 
ceiving it to be tile dty of that name built by 
the Israelites under the Oppression. To this sub- 
ject Maspero has contributed some additional 
remarks, consequent upon further discoveries. 
Also, Miss ATnfttia. B. Edwards has written some 
most interesting notes on the same question 
in Knowledge during the years 1882 and 1883, 
wherein she came to the conclusion that the 
Bite of Baamses and the route of the Exodus 
were correctly laid down hy Lepsius. In 1883 
Maq>ero, the learned Director-Qeneral of 
Egyptian Museums and Excavations, ^ve per- 
mission to tiie Egypt Exploration Fund to 
examine this mound; whereupon Kaville 
made a preliminary study of the monuments 
already cuscovered there, and ascertained that 
they were all dedicated to Tum by Bameses II. 
His subsequent excavations resulted in the 
discovery of an inscribed fragment of the Naos, 
showing that the temple was dedicated to Tum 
by Bameses II., and tnat it was situate in the 
region of Theku, Tseku, or Tsuku ; thus proving, 
also, that this mound of Maskhutah was not 
** Baamses," but Pi-Thum, or Pi-Tum, the 
city or abode of Thum or Tum. He also found 
ruins of Boman houses of crude brick, with the 
usual fragments of domestic pottery ; a granite 
hawk of Bameses II. ; a fragment of the 
Ismail ah monolith inscribed with the name of 
Tsuku ; a mortar with the name of Sheshonk ; 
a statue of a lieutenant of Osorkon II., *'the 
good Becorder of Pithom " ; a statue of Aak, a 
priest of Tsuku ; fragments of a broken colos- 
sus of Osorkon II. ; a pillar of Kechtherheb ; a 
fragment of a statue of a priest of the abode 
of Thum, or rather ** of the Temple of Thum, 
the great God of Tsuku " ; a tablet of Phil- 
adelphus; and two Boman inscriptions with 
the names of Era or Heroopolis, Ail these very 
interesting objects identity the site of Pa- 
Tum or Pithomy of Tsuku, and of Ero or 
Heroopciis, 

There is no doubt that the name Tsuku could 
be translated by Succo, or Suocoth, in the 
Hebrew; and, again, there is no doubt that 
Suocoth was Ero, &c. Very interesting also 
is the remark of Naville that this Ero is 
derived from the chief storehouse of Pithom, 
named in Egyptian Ar, 

The earliest monarch whose inscriptions have 
been discovered on this spot is Bameses II. ; 
then come Meneptah, Sheshonk, Osorkon II., 
Nechiherheb, Ptolemaus Philadelphus, and his 
sister Arsinoc II. 

Our learned and lamented master Lepsius 
did not agreed in the conclusions arrived at by 
M. Naville ; and in the last number of the Zeit- 
schri/t for 1883, which he sent to me with some 
lines in his own writing, he reiterated his 
reasons. But a comparative study of this 
article with the argument of M. Ka^ille, given 
ia Appendix I. of his memoir on The Store^City 
uf Pithomy has oonvinoed me that the latter is 
in the right. 

Such are the results of the brief but well 
employed campaign of the fortunate explorer, 
who i< mie of our most learned Egyptologists, 
and who has been ably reported by two others 
of note, namely. Miss Edwards and Mr. B. S. 
Poole. It is inconceivable, after these state- 
ments, how an anonymous critic in tiie Aihe- 
fyitwra of March 14, 188o, could write that 
" the truth of the matter is that the site of the 
Pithom of the Bible is unknown." I have read 
this article with a feeling of disgust, finding it 
written with so little appreciation, and so full 
of errors. And I ask, now could this critic 



brought before the Congress of Orientalists at 
Leyckn in 1883, it was received as a joke, no 
one for a moment believing in it." — (See ^£Ae- 
naeumf March 14.) This is not true. The sub- 
ject was not there treated. And if this writer 
nas been told of "the non-acceptance of the 
alleged discovery of Pithom by the greatest 
Egyptolo^ts" {Athenaeum, March 14), then 
he was misinformed, and his information was 
as valueless as that respecting the discussions 
at the Leiden Congress. 

But our noble scholar will do well to give no 
reply to these objections; and the honorarv 
secretaries enjoy too high a reputation through 
their excellent writings for any unknown author 
to injure them. W. Pusytb. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

▲ OOBBEOXION. 



London: May 80, 1886. 

In your account of the fact that a pic- 
ture in the Brera Oallery at Milan, hitherto 
ascribed to the school of Bellini, turned out, 
on being cleaned, to be the work of Mantegna, 
an error has crept in, which probably originated 
in the Chronique dee Arte of May 21. The 
name of the restorer of the picture, spelt in the 
Chronique and in the ACADEHT Tavenaghi, 
should, without doubt, be Cavenaghi, that of 
an artist well known at Milan and elsewhere in 
Italy for his exceptional skill and conscientious- 
ness in the restoration of pictures, and who, in 
fact, does all such work at the Brera Gallery. 

F. W. BUBTON. 



exhaust the list oi pleasant and skilful work 
a reference to the oataloffue will be sufficient 
to show, as this includes uie names of B. Blair 
LoLghton, 0. Gregory, B. W. Macbeth, H. G. 
Glindoni, A. Hopkins, W. Small, Edgar Bar- 
clay, Yeend King, W. J. Hennessy, C. J. Hain- 
land!, A. Stocks, T. W. Couldery and other 
clever artists. 



ME88B8. HowsLL & Jahss's tenth annual 
exhibition of paintings on china by lady 
amateurs and artists is much smaller than 
usual, but of higher average qualitr^. The 
rigour of the judges, Messrs. F. GhsNodall and H. 
Stacev Marks, in excluding badly drawn work 
is to be praised, and there is little to be seen in 
the galleries in Besent Street, Pall Mall, which 
is not of good style and workmanship. Miss 
B. J. Strutt has carried off the Crown Princess 
of (Germany's gold medal for a very large 
panel of fiowers and birds, llie other Boyal 
razes were awarded to Miss Bessie Gilson, Mrs. 
Bose Swain, Miss Weiss, and Mrs. Willingham 
Bawnsley among amateurs, and to Miss £illen 
Welby, Mrs. Sparkes among professionals. 
The remaining amateur prize-takers were Miss 
Marianne Mansell, Miss Edith A. Mallett, Miss 
Ethel Cooke, Miss M. Cooke, Miss Sansom, 
Mrs. Swain, Lady Charlotte Stopford, and 
Mrs. Thurgood. As usual some very good 
work is shown by foreign professionals. As 
miniature painting, Ma<£une Merkel-Heine's 
portraits of the royal family of Germany (351) 
and of Miss Olive Schneider, are perfect ; and 
MM. L^onee, Schuller, Mallet, Gautier, Grenet, 
and Quost, send masterly pieces in their different 
styles. A dessert service, painted by M. L^once, 
is of remarkable beauty. Among other 
notable works may be mentioned Miss Catherine 
Lee's conventional ''Immortelles" (134), Miss 
Mabel Townsend's " Gorse " (232), Miss CO. 
Hunton's splendid plate on terra-cotta (297^, 
Miss E. Welby's plaques decorated with cupias 
and scroll work in old Italian style (303 and 
313), Miss Spiers's " Phillis " (323), an orna- 
mental plate (under fflaze) by Mrs. William 
Smitii (355), Mrs. F. J. Cross's pretty tea set 
(493), Miss Proctor's Dessert Service painted 
with orchids (660), Mrs. E. J. Stannaid's jug 
with almond blossom (685), Miss Minnie Gray's 
poppies (55), and Miss Townsend's dessert 
service with coast scenes — out of place but 
clever (669). Miss Ldnnie Watt, as usual, has 
several sweet landscapes with figures. 

The American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens held their annual meeting last month 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts. Prof. F. D. 
Allen, of Harvard, was chosen to fill the annual 
office of director, in succession to Prof. Van 
Benschoten, who is at the present time 
travelling through the Peloponnesus with a 
party of students. The Groek GK>v6mment 
have offered a building site to the American 
School, by the side of that of the English School 
on Mount Lekabettos. The cost of building 
and fumishinff was estimated at 20,000 dollars, 
towards which 3,500 dollars has already been 
received. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The DtUeh School of Painting y\ by M. Henry 
Harvard (who has just been made Membre du 
Conseil des Beaux Arts, in the place of M. 
About), will be published by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. in a few days. The work has been trans- 
lated by the late Mr. G. Powell, and forms a 
volume of the "Fine Art Library Series," 
under the editorship of Mr. John Sparkes. 

Mb. J. C. L. Stahlschmidt, author of 
Surrey Bells and London Bell Founders, re- 
viewed in The Academy of October 11, 1844, 
has prepared for publication a work on the 
Churoh Bells of Hertfordshire, which was left 
in MS. by the well-known campanolosist, the 
late Thomas Korth. It will be pubUsned, by 
subscription only, at sixteen shilnngs a copy. 
Kames mav be sent to Mrs. Korth, The Pms, 
Llanfairfscnan. 

The Black and White Exhibition of Messrs. 
Cassell at Ludgate Hill is a very pretty one — 
on the whole, the best blade and white odii- 
bition which we have seen lately. It says 
much for the taste of their art department and 
for the skill of our younger artists who design 
for wood -engraving. Jrrominent are some 
humorous illustrations of Dickens by Mr. Fred. 
Barnard, and there is a drawing by Mr. Albert 
Moore and another by Mr. Birket Foster. These, 
however, are not so attractive as the refined and 
beautifully drawn illustrations by Miss M. L. 
Gow, Mr. Percy Tarrant, and Miss Alice 
Havers. Among the landscapes, some fine in 
feeling and broad in manner by Mr. A. W. 
Henley are remarkable, and both Mr. G. L. 
Seymour and Mr. Allan Barnard are well 
represented. Some of Mr. W. Hatherell's 
architectural drawings are of exceptionally fine 

quaUty, the "Long GWlery, Hatfield," and ^^ __ _ _ _ ^.__ ^_ 

•«The Grand Stair^," at the same place, | glass-painting in the Sainte-ChapeUe at Paris 



Among the artists who have been per- 
mitted to take sketches of the corpse of Victor 
Huso are MM. Bonnat, Dalou, Falguidre, 
Clairin, Leopold Flameng, Guillaumet, and 
L^on Glaize. 

The painter and architect, Louis Charles 
Aueuste Steinheil, bom in Strassburg in 1814, 
died a few days ago in Paris. He was the 
brother-in-law of Meissonier, and after the 
war made his *' option" for France. The 



write 



show respectively his mastery over pen and 
bru^ Mr. G. L. Seymour's single figure 
**Viol0f is very rich in tone, luce a fine 



"When the subject of Pithom waslx^^finU That the above account does not cathedral were also designed by him 



was his work, and the frescoes of the Last 
Judgment in the Cathedral of Strassburg. 
The plans for the new principal door of the 
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MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mb. C. HALLi gaye his fourth concert last Satur- 
day afternoon at Piince's HalL Beethoven's 
piaoolorte Trio in E flat (op. 70, no. 2) 
was admirably played. The pianist selected 
for his solo a set of Schumann (pieces, the 
eiriit '' Phantasiestacke '' (op. 12). Of these, 
"Traumeswirren," " Giillen,^* and^Warum" 
are heard titie most often ; but each of the eiffht 
has a merit and a charm of its own. Mr. Hallo's 
interpretation of the music was most satisfac- 
tory, and the applause he receiyed was richly 
deserved. In one or two of the numbers we 
missed t^e delicacy of touch and warmth of 
feeling of Mdme. Schumann ; but, if there were 
points of difiiBrence between the two players, 
there were also points of strong resemblance. 
Mdme. Ntfruda's rendering of Spohr's Concerto 
in A was aU that coidd m desired ; the piece, 
howeyer, was scarcely a suitable one for a 
chamber concert. The programme concluded 
witi^ a pianoforte Trio in F minor, by F. 
Berwald, late director of the Oonseryatoire at 
Stockhohn. The music is deyer and pleasing, 
though not yery original. It is a short work, 
and tiiere is no break between the moyements. 

On the same afternoon, Senor Sarasate was 
giving his fourth concert at St. James's Hall, 
and an immense audience proved that the artist's 
popularity is still as great as ever ; and, so long 
as ne shows such command of his instrument, 
and sinffs on it with such charm and purity of 
intonation, so lona^ will that popularity endure. 
The diief items of the programme were Lalo's 
bright and clever ** Symphonic Espagnole" 
for violin and orchestra, and Mendelssohn's 
* * Italian " Symphony. The orchestra, as usual, 
was conducted by Mr. W. G. Gusins. There 
is to be a fifth and last concert on June 13, at 
which Seflor Sarasate will play as novelty a 
•* Concertstuck " by St. Saens. 

There was a third concert on the same after- 
noon which certainly deserves notice, and a 
detailed one, but we can only record the fact of 
its having taken place. This was the students' 
concert of the Academy for the Higher De- 
velopment of Pianoforte Playing at the Marl- 
borough Rooms. Mr. O. Beringer, the director, 
is an accomplished pianist and a painstaking 
teacher, and this public exhibition of the best 
work done during the year is useful and 
encouraging alike to pupil and professor. 

The siztd Richter concert took place last 
Monday evening. The programme commenced 
and concluded with Beethoven, and Herr 
Richter does well to do all possible honour to 
the greatest composer of instrumental music. 
The Liebes-Duet from " Die WaDrure," magnifi- 
cently sung by Mdme. Yalleria and Mr. E. 
Lloyd, was a brilliant success. We miss the 
stage e£Eccts — the ashtree's stem, the efforts of 
megoiund to pull away the sword Nothung. 
the i^icture of the lovely spring night; but 
such is the power, the 8x>ell of Wagner's music 
that for the moment we can afford to forget 
them. The greatness of Wagner's genius 
becomes apparent when we find an excerpt 
from one of his music-dramas and Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony side by side; and though 
the former was shorn of its surroundings, and 
therefore of much of its meaning, yet it was not 
eclipsed by its powerful rival. The programme 
included two movements from Liszt's oratorio 
*' Ghristus." The '' Sinffing of the Shepherds " 
is quaint and charmingly orchestrated, but far 
too long. The * * March of the Holy Kings " as 
sacred music is unbecoming, as profane music 
duU. 

Mr. W. de Mamby Sergison gave a concert 
at St. James's Hall last Tuesday evening. The 
choir of St. Peter's, Eaton Square, sauff a very 
pleasing anthem by Salaman, Mendelssohn's 
imaccompanied psalm, ^ Why rage the heathen," 
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and other pieces. The boys' voices 
throughout a trifle sharp, and they 
with more energy than taste. Out 
long and miscellaneous progranmie we would 
mention the artistic singing of Miss E. Rees, 
and the excellent rendering of Mr. Sergison's 
''Hymn of the Eastern Church" by Mdme. 
Sterling, for which she obtained an encore; 
Miss Larkcom also obtained an encore for Herr 
Qanz's "Sing, sweet bird." Mr. Lloyd sang 
two songs with his usual success. Miss Shinner 
played violin solos, Miss Kleeberg Chopin's 
*' Ballade" (op. 23), and Mr. Lazarus some 
clarionet solos. Mr. Clifford Harrison gave two 
recitations. 

Miss M. Wild gave a pianoforte recital on 
Thursday afternoon at the Prince's Hall. She 
deserves great praise for her careful ensemble 
playing with Miss Shinner in Schumann's piano 
and violin Sonata in A minor, and for her 
inteUigent rendering of Beethoven's dangerous 
Sonata in A flat (op. 110). The programme 
included short solos for piano, and also one for 
violin. Miss Carlotta Elliot was the vocalist. 

J. S. Shedlock. 



MUSIC AT THE SOUTH KENSINQltON 

EXHIBITION. 

A FINE show of pianos, organs, and other instru- 
ments, and of music engravine and printing in 
the Central Qallery, brass band performances in 
the grounds, and organ and pianoforte recitals, 
represent up to the present moment about all 
that has been done for musical art at South 
Kensington. The catalogue gives a list of the 
various makers who exhibit their instruments, 
and of the firms which show specimens of printing. 
As to the recitals from a high art point of view, 
they have been, as a rule, scarcely deserving of 
notice. As a specimen of organ performances, 
we may mention one last week, when an organist 
played in succession the Bach-Oounod Medita- 
tion, Mendelssohn's Overture to '* Athalie," and 
last, and worst of all, Chopin's ^ Berceuse." All 
this is not legitimate organ music. Last week 
Mr. C. Halls gave a piano recital of g(>od and 
genuine pianoforte music, and Herr Kummel 
and a few others have followed pretty closely in 
his footsteps ; but other programmes which we 
have seen contained pieces of the light and 
flimsy schooL Why have the members of the 
Executive Council neglected to give high-clase 
concerts ? Why have they not sought to educate 
public taste by means of historical programmes ? 
Why, in short, since music is included in the 
scheme, and since South Kensington is an art 
centre, have they not striven to do their noblest, 
their highest, aod their best ? 

Last Wednesday the Historic Loan Collection 
in the galleries of the Albert Hall was opened 
to the public. Unfortunately, some of the cases 
are still empty, in others the objects are not 
arranged, and as yet there is no catalogue as a 
help amid this maze of marvels. When com- 
pleted, musical amateurs will indeed have a 
treat, and musicians and students will be grate- 
ful to the authorities who have collected together 
Ericeleas works of art of past centuries, and 
ooks, autographs, letters, and pictures of the 
highest interest There is MS. music from the 
twelfth century, and there are wonderful anti- 
phoners, missals, and service books, and fine speci- 
mens of early music printing. Of musical auto- 
graphs there is a splendid collection. In one 
precious case there are the MS. scores of the 
*' Messiah," "Israel in Egypt," and the Dettingen 
" Te Deum "; and, speaking of Handel, there is 
also his harpichoid, the clavichord said to have 
been used oy him for composing on journeys, 
and his portrait, painted by S. J. ThornhilL 
The musical autographs and letters of the great 
German, French, Italian, and English composers 
will be objects of si)ecial attraction. Perhaps, 



next to Handel and Purcell, the Beethoven MSS. 
will excite the deepest interest In one case 
there Ib a portrait of the great Bonn master 
presented by him to his friend and pupil, CliarkJ 
Neate, in 1816. We could not discover anv 
musical autographs either of Berlioz or of 
Wagner ; but, until the catalogue is printed, it 
is impossible to speak with certainty about any 
omission.^ Liszt is represented by a few bm of 
music written at Boulogne so far back as Ansost 
30, 1827. ^ 

There is a large and exceeding valuable collec- 
tion of violins and bows, and of old instruments of 
all kinds, many of which have been lent by the 
Conservatoire Royal of Brussels. The genetil 
public will, of course, caze at these with a certain 
amount of curiosity, but the virginals, spinet, 
harpsichords, clavichords, and eany pianos will 
probably be more to their taste. Many of these 
instruments are not only interesting as relics o( 
bygone times, but with their omamentiitioD of 
painting and carving, are striking and beautifol 
objects of art The grand piano designed by 
Mr. Alma Tadema, and the one painted by Mr 
E. Burne Jones, are also here, and invite com 
parison. 

The sixteenth-century room, containing Queen 
Elizabeth^s virginal, the Salon Louis XVI., aid 
the English room of the eighteenth centuir, 
make the dead past, as it were, speak to uf. 
There are a number of pictures, old pro^mnn^s 
and curiosities of all sorts. The collection is, in 
truth, an embarroB de richesaeSf and those who 
go once are pretty sure to go again and l^;ain. 

J. S. Shedlock. 



MUSIC N0TE6, 

The members of theLondonbranch of the United 
Bichard Wagner Society opened their sea<K>n on 
Friday, May 29, by a conversazione at Messrs 
Dowdeswell's galleries. Mr. Walter Bacbe as i 
other artists (under the direction of Mr. Jhi- 
gety Henderson) performed during the evesinc 
excerpts from Wagner's operas, and a misii\- 
laneous progranmie of music 

The sixth annual concert of the ^t. Ociii^ 
Society of Ladies will take place at St. Jam^^ 
Hall on Thursday evening^, June 11, under th> 
conductorship of Mr. Maloolm Lawson. Thf 
programme comprises orchestral works by Bach. 
LtdH, Purcdl and Gluok ; choral numbers by 
Bheinberger, Qemsheim, and Stanford; ani 
songs and duets by Goring Thomas, Malcoliu 
Lawson and Mary Oarmi<mael. Miss Looi^-' 
Phillips and Mdme. Fassett will be the prin- 
cipal vocalists. 
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LITERATURE. 

Francis Bacon : an Account of Ms Life and 
Works. By Edwin A. Abbott. (Mac- 
miUan.) 

Op Dr. Abbott's criticisms of my own work, 
all that is necessary to say here is that they 
will receiye respectful consideration, if ever I 
am in a position to avail myself of them. 
Some of them discover mistakes evident as 
soon as they are pointed out, and I should 
only have been too well pleased to have had 
the opportunity of considering them earlier. 

To Dr. Abbott's powers as a critic the 
present work bears high testimony. He has 
not merely studied deeply all Bacon's pub- 
lished writings, but has shown great keenness 
of insight into the character that is revealed 
in them. Especially he has worked out the 
results of Bacon's hopefulness and self-satis- 
faction in a way which has never been 
attempted before. And if diligent study of all 
that Bacon wrote, combined with a general 
knowledge of the history of his times, had 
been sufficient to make a perfect biographer, 
Dr. Abbott would have no one to question his 
claim to that title. 

Unfortunately, though his apparatus would 
have been complete if the subject of his 
biography had lived in the nineteenth century, 
and therefore in an atmosphere with which 
both author and reader are familiar, it is not 
enough when the subject of the biography 
has been dead for more than two hundred 
years. The author who would succeed under 
such conditions must be not merely thoroughly, 
but instinctively familiar with the problems of 
the age in which the personage he describes 
lived, and with the aims and ideas which 
were natural to it, however strange they 
may seem to us. It in in this necessary 
knowledge that Dr. Abbott most distinctly 
fails. 

A few instances of passages in which the 

reader gets less than he ought to look for may 

be given. Take first the case of Dr. Steward, 

to which Dr. Abbott draws special attention 

in the Preface. In the first place it may 

be said that he is hardly justified in saying 

that Mr. Spedding has expressed no opinion 

on the case, because after looking over the 

abbreviation of his great work in the 

American edition published in 1878, he 

deliberately allowed his original view to 

stand. Should, however. Dr. Abbott demur 

to accepting Mr. Spedding's conclusions, he 

mi^ht have remembered that there was at 

least one way open to him of supporting his 

own very decided opinion against those who 

hesitate to accept Mr. Heath's conclusions as 

absolutely certain. If Bacon in the case of Dr. 

Steward perverted justice because Buckingham 

asked him to do so, it is probable that he did 

ao in other oases, and it would therefore have 

been worth while to search the Chancery 



Order Books to see what further evidence they 
contain, seeing that other cases as suspicious as 
that of Dr. Steward would go far to justify 
Mr. Heath's whole contention. The question 
of Bacon's corruption by money has hitherto 
been so far in the foreground that this piece 
of original investigation — probably the only 
one still open to a biographer ot Bacon — has 
remained unattempted. Dr. Abbott, however, 
has not availed himself of the chance. 

More important than this omission, perhaps, 
is the way in which Dr. Abbott shows himself 
forgetful of the importance of weighty facts with 
which he is in a certain way perf ectjy familiar. 
In speaking (p. 278) of the Short View of Great 
Britain and Spain, written by Bacon in 1619, 
he says that here Bacon had drawn up reasons 
against an alliance with Spain which compare 
amusingly with the papers drawn up in 1617 
in favour of it. Even if I could admit the 
accuracy of this description of the paper of 
1617— which was in reality a mere argument 
to show that, as the Spanish alliance had been 
adopted by the king, some good might be 
brought out of that which Bacon notoriously 
disliked — I should have imagined that the 
fact that between 1617 and 1619 the Thirty 
Years' War had broken out would have 
weighed considerably with Bcuson in giving 
advice of an altered character. 

Of much more interest is the discrepancy 
which undoubtedly exists between the advice 
given to James on the subject of Church 
reform in 1603 and that given to Buckingham 
in 1616 (p. 249). In the one Bacon advocates 
permission to vary the ceremonies of the 
Church, in the other he advocates uniformity. 
As I have never bound myself to regard 
Bacon as a saint, I have no difficulty in 
thinking that Bacon wanted to please the 
king in the latter case ; but I cannot forget 
that the one advice was given in the dajs of 
Whitgift, and the other in the days of Abbot. 
It is quite clear from the reports of the 
Laudian MetropoUtical Visitation that the 
Church under Abbot had become sufficiently 
diversified to meet to some extent Bacon's 
original views, though what had been done 
had happened by permission, and not, as he 
desired, according to law. Besides, the allu- 
sion in 1616 to ''sectaries" looks as if he 
were thinking of men who were pleading for 
a far greater change than the Puritans of the 
Hampton Court Conference asked for. 

Another point on which Dr. Abbott con- 
demns Bacon summarily is his opinion in 
favour of the maintenance of the Council of 
the Marches. After showing quite fairly that 
there had been strong reasons in favour of the 
establishment of a court with something 
like Star-Chamber jurisdiction, he proceeds, 
also quite fairly, to show the evils which 
might result from it. But when he says that 
no Englishmen liked the court, he simply 
beg^ the question. That grand jurymen, 
members of Parliament, and Common Law 
judges did not like it does not prove that poor 
men did not like it, and that they did like it 
is the strongest part of Bacon's case. 

Space will not allow me to carry farther 
the inquiry as to Dr. Abbott's frequent omis- 
sion to notice points which make in Bacon's 
favour. I wish I could dwell at length upon 
the stiU more important question as to whether 
Bacon's constitutional views need to be, to 
any great extent, explained as the result of 



self-interest. Dr. Abbott does not seem to be 
aware how thoroughly they were in harmony 
with the ideas of the time when Bacon was 
young enough to be in a receptive condition. 
The easiest way to show this to be the case 
is to refer to the writings of some one 
of Bacon's contemporaries who had enough 
knowledge of government to enable him to 
judge it from the inside, and who yet wrote 
under circumstances which could leave no 
doubt that he had no desire to frame his 
words so as to please those who had chancel- 
lorships and secretaryships to bestow. 
Fortunately we have just such an author 
in Fulke Greville, the first Lord Brooke, 
who left behind him a Treatise of Monarchy, 
which, as it was not published till 1670, could 
not have been intended to fiatter any living 
creature. If the treatise had been in prose, it 
would have been quoted by every historian as 
an embodiment of Elizabethan politics as 
they appeared to a Jacobean statesman against 
whose worth there is nothing to be said. As 
it is written in verse which is not very poetical 
scarcely any one thinks of reading it. Internal 
evidence shows that it was produced certainly 
after 1614, and probably a few years later, 
and, therefore, after the worst part of James's 
character had developed itself. In almost 
every point the constitutional views of this 
treaUse are identical with those of Bacon. 
There is the same attachment to monarchy, 
the same admiration of parliaments, provided 
that they know their place, and do not attempt 
to usurp the functions of government. What 
is more remarkable still, there is the same 
view of the subordinate position of the 
judges. Take, for instance, such lines as the 
following : 

** For as the Papists do, by exposition 
Of double senses in God's Testament, 
Claim to their chair a sovereign condition 

So will these legists in their element 
Get above truth and thrones, raising the bar 
As high as those unerring proud chairs are.'* 

And there is much more to the same purpose. 

Let me repeat I do not claim for Bacon that 
he was a saint. He had faults of the worst 
description; but if the views for which he 
contended were almost, if not quite, identical 
with those of Fulke Greville, it seems to me 
that there was more genuineness in his defence 
of them than Dr. Abbott believes. I may 
have treated his self-seeking and his love of 
intrigue too lightly, but I am sure that Dr. 
Abbott treats too lightly his real con- 
victions. 

Still less can I agree with Dr. Abbott in 
his entirely depreciatory account of Bacon's 
capability, if he had had power in his hands, 
to avert the coming revolution; but this is 
because Dr. Abbott, in my opinion, entirely 
misunderstands the nature of that revolution. 
He thinks it consisted simply in setting 
Parliament and the judges to control the 
government, and he does not find Bacon in 
any way working in that direction, or having 
anything practical to say as to the best mode 
of treating the difference after it had become 
almost, if not quite, irremediable. In truth, 
this was very far from being the whole of 
the '' coming revolution," nor if it had been 
would that revolution have been much worth 
having. Parliamentary government is only 
possible when the nation is tolerably un- 
divided. As long as the baronage was divided 
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from the people, and the Boman Catholics 
from the Protestants, a strong goyemment 
almost independent of the House of Commons 
was a necessity. If Bacon and Greville 
looked with horror on the supremacy of the 
House of Commons, it was not merely because 
they idealised the past, but because they 
knew the present. In the Church of 
England a Laudian Church and a Puritan 
Church were struggling for the mastery, and 
until these were in some way brought to live 
in peace with one another, there could be no 
fruitful supremacy for the House of Commons, 
which would merely, as it did in 1643 and 
in 1660, register the decisions of one side 
or the other, as each was temporarily vic- 
torious. It was Bacon's merit that he saw 
the course to be pursued, and that he tried 
also to bring about an understanding between 
the king and the House of Commons on terms 
which no doubt involved the real supremacy 
of the former — a supremacy which was in- 
evitable until the English Church became 
either harmonious or split up into parts 
mutually tolerating one another. Of course 
this was a dream, partly because James and, 
gtUl more, Charles were incapable of playing 
the part which Bacon would have assigned to 
them, but still more because it expected too 
inuch from contemporary intelligence, and 
because even Bacon himself did not really 
grasp it in its details any more than he 
grasped in its details the principle of the 
Instauratio Magna, If Bacon had had no 
moral weaknesses at all, it would still have 
been impossible for him to achieve success. 
Tet history has not so many far-reaching 
minds to tell of that she can afford to disregard 
such thoughts as those of Bacon. 

Saihtel B. Gabdinsb. 



Marino FaUero: a Tragedy. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Btboit's story of Marino EaUero runs thus. 
In 1355 the Venetians chose for their doge a 
noble who had, as general of their army, 
routed the King of Hungary and his men at 
Zara, and who had been scarcely less suc- 
cessful as an admiral. This doge, Marino 
Ealiero, was old when he entered on his office 
— about eighty years old. An early friend of 
his, Lore^ano, ^ had on his death-bed asked 
him to assume the guardianship of his 
daughter, and to do this by seeking her as a 
wife. Marino Ealiero obeyed the request and 
succeeded in his suit. To pure blood 
AngieUna Loredano added the advantages of 
exbreme youth and beauty. As a consort to 
Marino she was perfect, reverencing him for 
the deeds of his heroic past, supporting his 
old age with a loving helpfulness she was 
proud of the opportunity to show, and holding 
herself like a star apart from the freely-loving 
and freely-living men and women who com- 
posed the Venetian nobility of the time. 

One day — ^it was the Thursday after Shrove 
Tuesday — ^the doge, with his wife and a 
retinue, was seated at his palace window to 
see the sportsmen return from the bull-hunt. 
Among tiie courtiers was a patrician named 
Michel Steno, young, galliard, gay, and 
iiaughty; and this sprig of nobility there 
received some unexplained provocation that 
made hun post the following libellous affiche on 



the duke's throne : '' Marino Ealiero keeps a 
wife for other men to kiss." This was an out- 
rage of public decency that could not be for- 
given to Steno. The Council of Eorty tried him 
for the offence. He confessed frankly that 
he had done the wanton deed, and that he 
repented. Byron does not, in the play, 
make us understand the excuses found for 
Steno, beyond the fact that he was himself 
one of the capi of this council. His sentence 
was one month's imprisonment. The light- 
ness with which the offence was treated 
startled the doge, who had expected nothing 
less than a decree of death. The weakness of 
old age now gave way to a passion that this 
great man, ere maturity had been passed, 
would have scorned. The hate that Steno 
had drawn from him transferred itself to the 
whole patrician order. It happened that one 
of the patricians had just then assaulted 
the superintendent of the arsenal in an 
arrogant manner. The superintendent came 
to the doge to complain ; but the doge laughed 
at him bitterly. " Eedress ? " said he, ** Re- 
dress against the nobles? It is not to me 
you must come for this. I cannot get it for 
myself, although I am their elected chief.'* 
At this point lies the intense dramatic in- 
terest of the story. Insinuations of rebellion 
on the part of the superintendent — who re- 
presents a secret society of conspirators — are 
met with favour by the duke. Patrician as 
he is, hero of many a daring deed done for 
his country, and now head of the republic, 
he devotes his hoary age to the work of a 
plotter with revolutionaries among the mob. 
Willing to justify to himself his Lear-like 
frenzy, he tnes to make his own heart believe 
that he is espousing the good cause of 
an injured populace for the sake of liberty, 
and not from motives of mere bHnd rage. 
Nay, Byron himself endeavours to confound 
these springs of action, and asks us to believe 
that the private spite died out of the spirited 
patrician who, in his old age, became a re- 
publican patriot. But although it would not 
have been difficult to prove from historical 
data that the populace had deep injuries to 
revenge upon the patrician body, Lord Byron 
does nothing to enlist our sympathies on 
the side of the conspirators. We only learn 
that their plot is compreh^isive : every noble 
in Venice is to be assassinated. At a given 
hour the great bell of St. Mark's — ^never 
rung except by command of the doge — ^will 
knell the summons. The chief conspirators 
will flock to St. Mark's with their armed 
bands, crying that the Genoese fleet is in 
sight. The nobles will assemble to special 
council; it will then be easy for the con- 
spirators to surround and kill them. The 
fatal moment arrives. With the doge, we 
strain the ear for the traitorous tocsin ; but no, 
not a sound. Has all failed ? Officers rush 
in to arrest the doge — ^but then, hark ! it is 
the great bell! J^o matter for momentary 
arrest, then ; all will go well. But the bell 
falters, stops ; and then the doge knows that he 
will be no revolutionary saviour, but merely a 
condemned traitor. Condemned he is. Boldly 
he faces his accusers with scorn and avowals 
of the fate he had intended for them. The 
noble dogaressa takes her place by his side 
before the court. But the sentence is that he 
be decapitated, that his goods be confiscated, 
and that in place of the portrait that should 



represent him among his predeceBsorB there 

shall be 

" A death black veil 

Flung over these dim words engraved beneath^ 
' This place is of Marino Faliero 
Decapitated for his crimes.' *' 

Such is Byron's version of history. Casimip 
Delavigne used it, with important modifica. 
tions, but with no material change of cast, for 
his celebrated drama. Hoffmann's tale of 
"The Doge and his Wife," translated in 
Colbu/rnU New Monthly^ is founded on it 
And Mr. Swinburne has not thought it worth 
while to question the material which Ejtdq 
has left to us as a representatioa of actual fads 
from old Venetian days. It is true ikt 
while he neither adds to nor diminishes the 
other poet's list of dramaii* personaey Mi. 
Swinburne makes slight changes in two cases. 
Byron has confessed that the character of the 
dogaressa is wholly imaginary. Therefore 
Mr. Swinburne omits the name of Angiolina 
Loredano, and she only appears as "The 
iDuchess." Again, Byron designates as Chief 
of the Ten a certain Benintende, and makes 
him preside over the enlarged council that 
condemns the doge to death. As one of 
Byron's foot-notes mentions that Benintende 
was not really Chief of the Ten, but only 
Chancellor, lAx. Swinburne puts him down 
Chancellor, and still uses him as president of 
the council in question. If he had consulted 
any authorities but Byron, he wotdd hare 
found that Benintende is nowhere else me^- 
tioned as having been of the council ; while 
Sanuto, the cluef authority, gives a detailed 
list of all the councillors, in which this name 
does not occur. Byron simply thought ^ 
name a good one, and made lus own use of it 

It has already been hinted that the dnsa 
which has just been given to us is laid down 
very much on Byron's lines. There are three 
somewhat important exceptions to this stat^* 
ment. Mr. Swinburne makes the pl>y 
open with a scene in which Steno ofieis 
offensive remarks to a lady in presence of the 
doge, is reprimanded, and thus receives the 
provocation that leads to his conmiitting the 
historic libel. Steno addresses his badinage to 
a lady who coldly resents the raillery; and, 
being called to order under threats, he leevtf 
the company in a rage. If Mr. Swinburne had 
made this scene accord with chronicled fact, 
it would have been shown how much mw* 
equitable was the council's sentence on Steno 
than Byron thought. Steno's words (and we 
must remember the looseness of morality then) 
erred in their want of modeely, but they 
were addressed, not, as here represented, to a 
comparative stranger, but to his 1*^7^^.» 
and the crabbed doge had him forthw# 
kicked out by attendants before the Mp 
very eyes: — "Dissere stato spiato giu dal 
Solajo, presente la sua amante." This v«b 
certainly maddening punishment to ff^^^ 
young Venetian noble for a light word. The 
second instance of departure from ^J'^^.^ 
the new drama occurs in the treatment of tne 
duchess; and here a great gain is made. 
While in Byron the dogaressa is chaste as tw 
• •-!_ ■i„_x __ _.ij -L^- v^.'M A hint 01 



icicle, but as cold, here we have a mi o 
love that sprang up between the doges wi» 
and his nephew— love that came toonalm*"?' 
but was honourably subdued, and only pn"- 
fied the character of each secret lover inw 
triumphant loyalty to the doge. TIob tf a 
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fine added interest. It is ourioas to note that 
Bclavigne here anticipated Mr. Swinhurne to 
some extent, but he made the pair guiLty, 
and an avowed imitation of Paolo and Eran- 
cesca. In his third variation from Byron's 
plot Mr. Swinburne has adhered strictly to 
the statements contained in an appendix 
Byron supplied to his work after it had 
passed through its original form. The 
great bell of St. Mark's never really rang 
to summon the conspirators. But, surely, 
if any departure from fact in favour of 
poetry were admissible Byron's here was. 
The doge had alone the power to make 
the great bell toll. Byron makes him 
command it to deliver its dreadful knell, and 
our pulse leaps as, just upon the arrest of 
the old man, the bell booms out for a moment 
in answer to his sovereign will. Our living 
writer does not tell us that the doge alone 
could order the ringing of the great bell ; and 
he disappoints the doge of its voice. It never 
sounds. The arrest is complete, but as 
ordinary as that of any thief. This may be 
further mentioned, that Mr. Swinburne, 
again following Byron's appendix, makes the 
council condemn Steno to two months im- 
prisonment, " with one year's after exile from 
the state." This is perhaps a return to his- 
tory, but of course it diminishes Marino's 
ground of complaint. It is curious to note 
that the younger follows the older poet in 
making the council's original decree against 
the doge include the blotting out of his pic- 
ture with an inscription. Although Byron 
found the vacant space thus inscribed, he had 
no ground for saying that the disgrace was 
thus ordered by the council. 

It appears, then, that Mr. Swinburne has 
read Byron's drama and subsequently pub- 
lished appendix, and been satisfied to take 
them as data, with perhaps a glance at 
Delavigne. The other English dramatist 
certainly asserted loudly enough that he had 
exhausted research on the question and had 
presented us with a strictly historical sketch 
of the doge's career. Writing to Murray in 
1817 the poet says : 

** There is still, in the Doge's palace, the black 
veil painted over Falieras picture, and the 
stairciEMe whereon he was first crowned Doge, 
and subsequently decapitated. This was the 
thing that most struck my imagination — more 
than the Rialto, which I visited for the sake of 
Shylock." 

To the same correspondent he writes in 1820, 
* * The drama is strictly historical." About the 
same date he gives a list of half-a-dozen 
chroniclers, beginning with the earliest and 
best, old Marin Sanuto, and asserts that he 
has gone through them all. The best is 
Sannto, says Byron ; ** the story is particularly 
detailed in his Lives of the Bogee.''^ Once more 
he writes, apropos of a trifling correction about 
the doge's predecessors; '* As I make such 
pretensions to accuracy, I should not like to 
he twitted even with such trifles." Let us 
see how much all this protesting is worth. On 
July 30. 1821, after the publication of the 
play, his words are these: ^* Enclosed is the 
best account of the Doge Faliero, which was 
only sent me from an old MS. the other 



into Sanuto' 8 Lives of the Doges ^ he ^vill find 
that this extract, with the exception of the first 
twenty words, is quoted complete by Sanuto. 
It forms almost the entire account that is there 
given of the doge's insurrection and end ! It 
is, therefore, beyond reasonable doubt that 
Byron never at all consulted the first authority 
on his subject, though he says he did. His 
information was probably procured from some 
brief and modem summary of Sanuto. The 
extract that Sanuto takes from the still older 
MS. chronicle gives the sentence of Steno as Mr. 
Swinburne gives it, and as it is furnished in 
Byron's appendix. Where did Byron's sen- 
tence of one month come from? It must 
have come from the modem and bungling 
summary of Sanuto. Sanuto himself gives 
it as a month's imprisonment, a beating with 
a fox's tail, and a fine : '^ Ma poi, fu batuto 
con una coda di volpe, bandito a compiere un 
mese in prigione, e a pagare certe lire al Com- 
mune." Enough has been said to show that 
Byron's boasted research and accuracy were 
imaginary. 

This mysterious "extract," however, is 
worth tracing further. Murray had it trans- 
lated by Mr. Cohen, afterwards Sir Francis 
Palgrave, **to whom," says Byron, **the 
reader will find himself indebted for a version 
that I could not myself — though after many 
years' intercourse with Italian — ^have given 
by any means so purely and so faithfully." 
The extract must therefore have been really 
old, for in Sanuto the passage is in as readable 
a form as the rest of that chronicler's 
text. But I suspect the scholarly Mr. Cohen 
must have pointed out to Byron that this 
passage was to be found reproduced in 
Sanuto. However Byron came by the know- 
ledge, it is certain that, after the play had 
appeared, and after deploring, in July 1821, 
the fact that he had never seen it before, 
the poet tried to conceal his blunders by 
patching a piece into his next preface. ** The 
story of this Doge is to be found in all 
Venice's chronicles, and particularly detailed 
in the Lives of the Boges by Marin Sanuto, 
which is given [«jf<?] in the Appendix. ^^ Well, 
even here we find that up to the last Byron 
was inaccurate and lazy ; for the first twenty 
lines of his extract do not appear in Sanuto, 
as I have already shown. Sanuto's account 
contains both more and less than the account 
thus finally quoted as Sanuto's. Byron has 
made a hopeless muddle of the whole thing. 
All that can now be said is that the real 
original ancient MS. which Sanuto quotes, 
and which Byron never saw in Sanuto or 
elsewhere until the play had been published, 
is probably that referred to by Daru {Pieces 
justifieatives) as having been at Paris for a 
short time. It is now back in Venice. The 
MS. is of the date 1355, and is entitled 
'* Congiura di Mann Eallier, doge di Venezia, 
al quale fu tagliata la testa." Less probably 
it was another contemporary account, still 
existing, which asserts that twenty-five nobles 
were among the doge's fellow conspirators. 

Dealing with the few real facts he picked up 
(first from Dr. Moore's View of Italy\ Lord 
Byron has constructed a play in which the doge 
^8 exalted by most unhistorical methods. 



quickly enough to please him. There is 
nothing to show that he was personally loved, 
before his fall, either by his wife or by his 
fellow-citizens. When he attained to the 
position of doge his ambitious nature could 
not finl rest, for in those days the powers of 
a doge had been vastly curtailed. Im- 
petuous, self-sufficient, greedy of power, it is 
^ most likely that he all along harboured the 
thought of smothering the haughty patricians 
who checked him ; and Steno' s offence — suf- 
ficiently punished to please all but himself — 
only goaded him to give effect to his resolves 
at once. That this was the real sort of man 
is proved by Sanuto's own words : " TJomo 
ambizioso e maligno, se voUe far Signore di 
Venezia." No one raised a voice for him 
when he was exposed. His country, by 
centuries of oblivious silence, has approved 
the contemporary declaration of Petrarch, 
who knew him well {Latin Letters^ Florence, 
1862, vol. ii., 539): ** Explere animum in 
summa dignitate non potuit, sinistro pede 
palatium ingressus. . . • Nemo ilium excusat." 
It must be confessed, then, that Mr. Swin- 
burne's characters and plot owe more to Byron's 
imagination and less to history than their 
author can have supposed. And, this being 
so, some will think it a pity that our living 
writer had not either abandoned the whole 
subject or reconstructed it freely. The sup- 
posed historical data being less respected, the 
wrongs and passions of the Venetian populace 
might have been worked up to give colour 
and cause to the patriotism that the poet 
wishes to show within the breast of the fierce 
old doge. As it is, Mr. Swinburne may be 
said to have "gone over" Byron's work, 
rather than to have made an original study. 
The new drama is, on the whole, an advance 
upon the elder one. Byron's bhuik verse was 
never more stilted than in Marino Faliero, 
The lines are full of weak endings, and pro- 
bably the only passage an editor would now 
pick out as an example of the poet at his 
best is the doge's speech in the third act, 
upon his elevation to office. Even this piece of 
impetuous writing is nearly equalled by Mr. 
Swinburne's answer of the doge to the request 
that he shall join the conspiracy with an oath. 
Then we come on the following portion of 
a splendidly conceived soliloquy : 



day. I regret not having met with this extract \ Pali»ro was a conrageous and clever man of 



before?^ What is this extewt, which Byron / acfci J^ " but all through his life of ungovernable 

into an / te^h^^i He once struck the Bishop of Treviso 



never saw before, and which he threw au w au i cej^^^^ xl( 
appendix to Ida drama? If anyone will \ook\\^ P^' he 



did not bring the sacred host 



'< God ? may Gkxl indeed to-night 
Be with us ? Yet red-handed men of death. 
Scarce breathing now from battle, praise his name, 
Give thanks for happy slaughters, mix with prayer 
The panting passion of their hearts that beat 
Like vultures* wings toward bloodshed : and shall 

we 
Dare not desire of God Ms comfort, we 
That war not save with wrongs abhorred of him. 
That smite not heads of open enemies, men 
Found manful in the fielded front of war, 
Fair foea, and worth fair fighting, but of slaves 
Who mar the name they mock with reverence, 

make 
The fair fame foul of freedom, soil and stain 
The seamless robe wherein thdr fathers clothed 
For bridal of one bridegroom with the sea 
Venice P When time hath wiped her tyrants out- 
Time that now ripening thrusts into mine hand 
The scythe to reap this harvest — earth has known 
Never, since life sprang first against the sun, 
So fair, so splendid, so sublime a life 
As this that God shall give her : and to me, 
To mo and mine who served and saved her, life 
Shall God give surely, such as dateless time 
Spares, and its light puts out the shadow of 
death." 

For subtle work of another kind, take this 
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brief passage between the daobess and the 
doge's nephew : 

« DUCHB88. 

** Have we that loved, 
Have we that loTe, in Gk>d'8 dear sight or man's, 
Binned? 

** BBRTUCCIO. 

''Nay, not thon, if heaven by love for earth 
Bins not : if thou, then Ckd in loving man 
Bins. 

" nucnass. 

" Kay : for yet you never kissed my lips. 
That day the truth sprang forth of thine, I swore 
It should not bring my soul and thine to shame. 
And thou too, didst not thou, for very love, 
Bwear it P 

<( BBKTVCCIO. 

'* And stands mine oath not whole ? " 

But the riohest effects Mr. Swinburne pro- 
duces occur in the fourth and fifth acts, 
throngh which a magnificent imitation of the 
old Latin church hymns, chanted by a peni- 
tential procession of priests, carries a dolorous 
&tefal diapason, against which the turbid 
spirit of the doge is felt to struggle most 
heroically, but in yain. 

In the second scene of the fifth act, the 
Toices of the monks still rise thus to the ears 
of the condemned, and are thus answered : 

" Cdniemplaminij quoi eatis, 
Bz infemd quam calMtu 
Ilia nobis olim pe$ti§ 

Salua exit hominuvt : 
Mora in vitam trantformata 
Mutat mundo$t mutatfataf 
Fulget per atellarum prata 

Lumen ipsa luminum. 
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'' If by man's hope or very grace of God 
Dark death be so transfigured, I, that yet 
Know not, desire not knowledge, being content 
To prove the transformation : thou, if this 
Please thee, believe and hold for actual truth 
That which gives heart at least to heartless fear 
And fire to uith and power to confidence 
More strong than steel to strike with. Sure it Is 
That only cuead of death is veriest death 
And fear of hell blows hellflre seven times hot 
For souls whose thought foretastes it : and for 

all 
That fear not fate or aught inevitable, 
Seeing nought wherein change breeds not may 

be changed 
By force of fear or vehemence even of hope. 
Intolerable is there nothing. Seven years since 
Mine old good friend Petrarca should have died, 
He thought, for utter heartbreak, and he lives. 
And fills men's ears and souls with sweeter song 
Than sprang of sweeter seasons : yet is grief 
Surely less bearable than death, which comes 
As sure as sleep on all. We deem that man 
Of men most miserably tormented, who. 
Being fidn to sleep, can sleep not : tyrants find 
No torture in their torturous armoury 
So merciless in masterdom as this, 
To hold men's lids aye waking : and on mine 
What now shall f^ but slumber? Yet once 

more. 
If God or man would grant me this, which yet, 
Peiohance, is but a boy's wish, fain 1 would 
Set sail, and die at sea ; for half an hour. 
If so much length of life be left me, breathe 
The wind that breathes the wave's breath, and 

rejoice 
Less even in blithe remembrance of the blast 
That blew my sail to battle, and that sang 
Triumph when conquest lit me home like fire — 
Yea, less in very vlctorv, could it shine 
Again about me — less than in the pride. 
The freedom, and the sovereign sense of joy. 
Given of the sea's pure presence." 

Surely this is Mr. Swinburne at his very best. 
The characters of Bertuccio and Lioni are 
stronger than Byron's ; the duchess is perhaps 
not stronger, but sweeter; the doge is a 



loftier thinker, though not by any means so 
good a conspirator. What may be called the 
literary technique of the whole drama is 
beautiful, and almost beyond compare with 
Byron's, in spite of such a heart-rending slip 
as this (p. 27) : 

« Tell me, whom am blind, how I should bear 
myself." 

Eric Bobebtson. 
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The Ingeniom Oentleman^ Don Quixote of la 
Mancha. By Miguel de Ceryantes, Saavedra. 
A Translation, with Introduction and Kotes, 
by John Ormsby. Vol. I. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 

It is impossible to review a fresh translation of 
Don Quixote without comparing it with the one 
immediately preceding. We plunge, there- 
fore, at once *' in mediae res." The admirable 
poetical translations of Mr. Gibson, the biblio- 
graphical notes of Senor Gkiyangos, and the real 
learning of many of Mr. Duffield's notes, will 
always render his work peculiarly valuable 
to the students of Cervantes ; and this in spite 
of his lamentable misconceptions of Spanish 
criticism, and the still more lamentable 
affectations of his English, which utterly 
preclude it from ever being a popular version 
of the original. 

The present work compares veryfavourably 
as a translation with its predecessor. It 
is one that can be read with pleasure by 
an Englishman wholly unacquainted with 
Spanish. But we do not think it quite the 
ideal translation. It sometimes creeps where it 
might soar ; and the more literal wording of 
the note might sometimes with advantage 
have been boldly introduced into the text — 
e.ff., p. 344, ** Years ago I was for a month at 
the capital ;^^ note, '< Literally at the Court" 
{la Corte), Why not have put this at once ? 
It is very doubtful what city a Spaniard 
would have called the capital of Spain in 
Sancho's youth. Nor do we like "curate" 
for " cuia." Why not parish priest, or 
simply priest ? Mr. Ormsby has avoided the 
deadly sins of affectation in style, of being 
wiser than his author, and of finding occult 
meanings where none were probably intended. 
At the same time, and at the risk of being 
classed among sentimental critics by Hallam 
and by Mr. Ormsby, we hold that it is pre- 
cisely because of Cervantes' true sympathy 
with, and his almost embodiment in his own 
person of, all that was truly good and great 
in chivalry, because of his fondness for 
pastoral romsmce both in prose and verse — 
because, and not in spite of this, Cervantes 
was able to write a work which laid bare so 
mercilessly, and yet so mirthfully, the mis- 
chiefs and absurdities of the pastoral romances 
and tales of chivalry ; a book which, though 
crammed with farcical incidents, never 
degenerates into mere farce ; which is one of 
the wisest, and which we must consider, like 
many another work of true humour, to be 
still among the most pathetic as it is one of 
the most mirth-compelling books ever written. 
In the same way we object (p. 90 and note) 
to the translation of the ** gracias escaderiles" 
of Sancho Panza as ''squirely drolleries." 
Mr. Ormsby tells us, "The 'gracioso' was 
the droll of the Spanish stage. Cervantes 
repeatedly uses the word to describe Sancho." 
We submit that the " gracioso " is not the 



droll of the Spanish stage. He is widely 
different from the valets of Molicre, As 
Dr. Menendez y Pelayo well depicts him in his 
lectures on Calderon, 

" The * gracioso ' has on the Spanish theatre a 
part somewhat similar to that of the chorus in 
the Greek tragedy— that is, to temper the 
effects of tragic emotion— to interpose the 
interpretations of common sense, and of right 
judgment in the things of this world, which 
the principal personages are viewing in an 
impassioned and false manner." 

Thie it is, and not the mere droll, which ij 
the part of Sancho in the Quixote, 

The poetical renderings of Mr. Ormshy are 
far more than respectable, and we should hare 
high praise to give them were they not, in 
our judgment, surpassed by the more perfect 
ones of Mr. Gibson in Mr. Duffield's edium. 
Kot that this rule is without exception, ^e 
prefer Mr. Ormsby's translation of El Lonm 
(p. 9S) to that of his rival. He has there 
achieved the difficult task of suggesting, 
without actually printing, the last syllable 
and rhyme to his reader. 

Passing from the introductory matter to the 
notes, the comparison of the two translators 
is more difficult. Mr. Ormsby has relegated 
to appendices much of what Mr. Duffield 
included in his notes, and untU these are 
published we can hardly compare the tvo. 
We own we should have been glad of a few 
more notes. In that on p. 185 the point is 
not quite seized ; every pure Basque, and 
consequently every Biscayan, was, ipsofacU, 
legally noble. So the Biscayan says here: 
*' Biscayan on land, hidalgo at sea, hidalgo st 
the devil, and look if thou say est other iriK 
thou liest.'' Cerv^antes' attitude to the 
Basques is almost precisely that of Shakspeie 
to the "Welsh. He evidently liked them, bat 
saw their absurdities, and t:ould never resisti 
so to say, getting a rise out of them. In 
Sancho's Cato Zonzorino Koman, we think 
the idea of the Eomau dullard outweighs that 
of the censor. The book ' quoted is the 
Distiehs of Cato the younger. Cervantes, a? 
one of the chosen, is always ready for a blow 
at the Philistines, and he could not help con- 
trasting the dull pedantic sententiousness of 
the distiehs with the keen wit and terse raciness 
of his native proverbs. Is the play on the 
word more than that on "jeguas" mares, 
which probably suggested the Tan^uem 
arrieros, whose ponies bo nearly surprised the 
virtue of Rocinante ? 

All this is but nibbling criticism, yet for 
the sake of the volumes to follow we will 
carry it one step farther, and remark that 
more letters have dropped out in the printing 
than should have done. In p. 345 a missing 
initial a in the the Spanish might not readily 
be supplied by every reader. On the whole, 
we have no hesitation in saying that vt 
prefer this translation to any that we ha« 
yet seen. It is not perfection : perhaps the 
highest mark of Cervantic scholarship and 
criticism is not attained; but it is oae in 
which the English reader may be assured that 
he has a trustworthy, if not a brilliant, por- 
traiture of the original. 

Wentwobth Wewtek. 
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7%e German Universities far the last Fifiv 
Tears. By Dr. J. Conrad. (Glasgow: 
Bryce.) 

At a moment when a real university of 
London appears likely to be the fruit of our 
somewhat grudging admiration of the Oerman 
university system, a weighty criticism of that 
system by the professor of political science at 
Halle is perhaps a timely gift. At first sight, 
indeed, Dr. Conrad's book is in no way sug- 
gestive of a controversial purpose. The ample 
statistics with which it bristles appear to be 
of the class intended not to inflame the 
passions, but to convey precise knowledge; 
and the strata of figures are embedded in 
other strata of prose sentences, each of which, 
in its severe insouciance, seems a tacit protest 
against the fervour and the acrimony of most 
German literary warfare. It is written 
neither in wine nor in gall. Indeed, the 
author openly professes at the outset to have 
had in view merely a collection of necessary 
data for the benefit of some future worker. 
As the translator hints, however, in the latter 
chapters he is rather better than his word, 
and we suspect that he makes this assurance 
in a spirit of Judicious ci/wovcta — that he is, 
in &ct, one of those shrewd tacticians who 
take care to secure their opponent's admission 
that two and two are four before they disclose 
what they intend to infer from it, and placidly 
deploy their regiments of apparently obvious 
and indifferent facts, until at a given moment 
they suddenly change their attitude, and the 
facts are found to be premises leading to a 
peremptory conclusion. 

It is certainly not surprising that the pro- 
found changes which are now going on in 
German society have produced unforeseen 
deficiencies in the traditional system of edu- 
cation, and that the process of meeting them 
has by no means been so rapid as wholly to 
deprive the Cassandras of their proverbial 
occupation. The universities, and the gym- 
nasia wuich prepare for them, are regulated, 
as every one knows, by the double aim of 
making the highest culture accessible to all, 
and of providing the state with a highly 
trained body of public servants and profes- 
sional men. This plan, boldly conceived, has 
been carried out with the magnificent scorn 
for money results only possible to those who 
have the public purse in their pocket, and 
entirely unknown to even the wealthiest of 
our own universities. Of the total cost of 
the Prussian universities, for example, in 
1882-3, only 9 per cent, was covered by 
fees, 72 per cent, was a direct contribution 
of the state, or from local rates. The appoint- 
ment of new professors and lecturers has 
habitually been determined with more regard 
to the proper representation of all branches 
of study than to the probable supply of pay- 
ing- students. And when, in addition to these 
facilities, worldly honour and social success 
•were confined to those who took advantage of 
tbem, when the condition of enjoving the 
lucrative career of doctor or barrister] and the 
a-vrful respectability of the Prussian bureau- 
crat, was to have availed oneself of 
knowledge almost freely given, and tasted 
the unique eameraderie of German student- 
ship, who can wonder that the professions, 
the universities, and the gymnasia, are alike I 
thronged to overflowing ? Those who regard I 
ti^€i uoiversities solely as a means of diffusing | 



high culture are, of course, highly pleased. 
"In every rank of life," cries Dieterici 
ecstatically, **the golden tree of culture bears 
its fruit! "^ But there is a reverse to this 
picture which Dr. Conrad has very impres- 
sively exhibited. As the vast majority of 
students stady "for bread," and must either 
live by their learning or give it up, there is 
a primd facie case against the policy of attract- 
ing by bounties and protection a larger number 
than are able so to live. Those who fail 
must either emigrate or turn to some other 
occupation: in fiie latter case, their costly 
training is in a measure wasted; in the 
former, so far as their own country is con- 
cerned, it is thrown away altogether. How- 
ever, as Dr. Conrad well points out, while 
the number of university students has in- 
creased within the last generation more than 
twice as fast as the population, the demand 
for officials and professional men necessarily 
advances somewhat more slowly than the 
population — two million people upon a given 
area requiring less than twice the number of 
administrators, doctors, clergy, &c., than one 
million upon the same area. 

This state of things has been aggravated 
by the policy pursued towards the Real- 
schulen. When a growing community is in 
want of a new school, and the question arises 
whether ;t shall be a Realschule or a g3na- 
nasium, a number of powerful influences make 
for the latter alternative. The enormous 
grant made by government to the Gymnasia 
— ^in 1874 about nine times that made to the 
Elealschulen — is a substantial argument to the 
local taxpayer. On the other hand, the leading 
people of the place naturally favour the class 
of school which they desire for their own sons; 
and the Prussian Government is notoriously 
accessible to appeals from this quarter. A 
gymnasium is accordingly built, and those who 
would have preferred the Realschide, if one 
existed, are thus drawn involuntarily to swell 
the vortex of professional life. And though 
since 1870 a more generous policy towards the 
Realschiiler has been somewhat hesitatingly 
initiated, it happens that the most con- 
spicuous sign of it — ^their admission to the 
universities — only complicates still further 
the economic problem. It not only creates a 
new tributary to the overstocked professions, 
but by turning the B«alschulen into prepara- 
tory schools for the universities, in so far 
withdraws them from their proper work of 
preparing for immediate practical life. 
Whether the Eealschule can adequately 
prepare for the university is of course another 
question, on which we need not enter ; but 
those who are disposed to answer it, like the 
Berlin professorate with an unqualified nega- 
tive, may be reminded — en parenthkse — that 
this decision has been vigorously challenged 
by other professors of experience not less than 
theirs. An able summary of these criticisms 
appeared in the Journal of Education, Sep- 
tember, 1884. 

No sound theory of national education can 
be formed without regard to national economy ; 
and the ideal Culturstaat which aims at the 
highest possible culture for all may be in its 
way as narrow, and in the end as disastrous, 
^ui abstraction as the ideal state of the old 
political ©cononiy which devoted the whole 
P^PUlati^^ to producing as much as possible, 
aQ(l A^jj/su^in^; ^ poBsible, still more. The 



greater our concern for culture, the more 
carefully must we watch over the industrial 
organisations on which the possibility of it 
ultimately rests. The unlimited production and 
encouragement of gymnasia can only be justi- 
fied if the almost entirely literary education 
which they ^ve is the best foundation not only 
for scholarship and the professions, but for all 
blanches of practical life. This, however, 
will hardly now be claimed for it On the 
other hand, the scientific and modem curri- 
culum of the Realschule is not only more 
directly serviceable, but may be made, as is 
beginning to be seen, a scarcely less valuable 
mental training. In spite of the step- 
motherly treatment which it has experienced 
from the government and from the classes 
which, in a certain sense, govern the govern- 
ment, the Eealschule holds a position which 
the comparative poverty of the nation renders 
unassailable ; and Dr. Conrad has the future 
on his side when he deprecates both the 
grudging policy which has checked its growth, 
and the unwise favours which have to some 
extent perverted its aim. 

C. H. Hebford. 
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A Coquette^ s Conquest. By Basil. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Zoroaster. By F. Marion Crawford. In 2 
vols. (MacmiUan.) 

A Nolle Kinsman. By Anton G. Barrili. 
Translated by H. A. Martin. In 2 vols. 
(Fisher IJowin.) 

Madame de Presnel. By E. Frances Poynter. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Timias Terry stone. By Oliver B. Bunco. 
(Appleton.) 

Tinted Vapours, By J. M. Cobban. (Wame.) 

The sex of Basil is no easy problem. We 
are not baffled by the copiousness or the cor- 
rectness of the Latin quotations. Why may 
not Basil lead about a husband or a brother 
who furnishes these propria quae marihu? 
JN'ot merely the delicate finishing touches in 
the female portraits and the natural facility 
with which female sentiment and motive is 
reproduced, but a hundred other little private 
marks — ^the veiled scorn of old maids and 
heavy fathers, the leniency towards the young 
men and their follies, the suppressed, but 
profound, sense of the seriousness of dress — 
all betray a sisterly hand. But then much 
else is equally masculine: the irritable dis- 
gust at clerical pretension and parochial in- 
trigues ; the dry, somewhat elderly, humour ; 
the sound morality and knowledge of the 
world which enables some doubtful incidents 
to be treated boldly and coolly without any of 
the lady-no velist'a prurient reserves and ob- 
scurities ; still more the masterly insight into 
the Yorkshire mind, which no lady, but only 
a Saxon immigrant who has been patronised 
and bullied by the barbarous folk of Deira, 
irate and placable by caprice, in vestries, 
committees, and board-rooms, could possibly 
have attained to. On the whole, we incline 
to suspect that Basil is a compound person- 
ality, a literary firm or corporation consisting 
of an archdeacon and his archdeaconess. Thus 
much is clear : though a vicar's wife might 
jest unseemly upon some sacred sub]ect8---a8 
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curates, for instance — ^the ladies of thedignifi.ed 
clergy alone would permit themselves to 
take certain freedoms ^ith the question of 
church decoration or to dance derisively 
before the ark of Parochial Organisation. 
Howsoever it was written, the book, though 
not an excellent book, contains much that is 
most excellent. Its frivolous title accords 
with the general scope and design, which is 
merely that of the light love story. Nothing 
could be less ambitious. Had the writer 
—or rather the writers — been more conscious 
of their strength they might have assumed 
a higher mission. Not that there is anything 
far wrong in the morality of the author, who 
is only cynically latitudinarian ; while, as 
for the venerable authoress, her adroit con- 
trasting of the flighty Lucy and the staid 
Mary is a course of homilies in itself. True, 
the Misses Primrose are always reappearing 
in novels; but here Lucy is a highly com- 
plicated and finally developed Olivia, while 
Sophia was but the rough sketch whereof 
Mary Lisle is a finished and really charming 
picture. Fortunately she is not perfect. To 
shield her sister she has to fib pretty often, 
and finds, to Lucy's delight and to her own 
consternation (she has a tender conscience), 
that she can do it with deplorable neatness. 
The sister is undoubtedly the most powerful 
female portraiture we have seen since the 
SUry of a Plain Woman. She is by no 
means the silly, chattering, offensive monster 
peculiar to society novels, but a very real, 
very human, very likable, though very detest- 
able person. She breathes in an atmosphere 
of lies and tricks, yet has a candour and good 
nature of her own. No touch is forgotten. 
Best of all the suddenness with which this 
cool, selfish, artful, yet, after all, pure-minded 
girl succumbs to an animal passion for a 
masterful and gigantic blackguard. Yain to 
say more here of this elaborate study than 
that it depicts a type of modem woman by 
no means rare — the woman without a moral 
sense. Her father, the vicar of St. Peter's — 
a lamb abroad, a lion at home— is evidently 
a photograph. His bondage to the lady 
scandal-mongers and to the Parochial Council 
— ^a new-fangled Nemesis he had armed against 
himself — ^is comically woeful. The meeting of 
that body of very dry-nursing fathers of the 
Church of Bipon, each bold and exacting in 
the proud consciousness of having given '^ his 
mite '' (in most cases s-^- of Ms income) is 
as fine as Oeorge Eliot's alehouse scenes. 
Their new subscription curate had not pre- 
sented himself for ordination, or, as they 
called it, had '^flang dahn." The wealthy 
Mr. Bairstow begins : 



Hitherto he never visited his loathed flock, 
but 

** under Providence — the marriage was a happy 
ilhistration of Mandeville's Fahh of the Bees, or 
Private Vices made Public Benefits . . . the Vicar 
soon spent every hour he could in his harassed 
parish. It was to him such a haven of refuge 
as the public-house is to the wife-worried 
artisan. Thus the Vicar of St. Peter*s was 
soon known as one of the hardest-working 
parish priests in Yorkshire. This thorn in the 
flesh is the unsuspected spur of an immense 
amount of zeal, both secular and sacred, in the 
public service." 

After all, perhaps the best thing in the book 
is the moral collapse of a conceited, inde- 
pendent young artisan the moment his belief 
in himself is shaken. It is most original, 
moat sympathetic, most instructive. Much 
more remains worthy of comment. These 
inadequate lines are already over many, so we 
can only repeat that, though the book is not a 
model romance nor a work of brilliant genius, 
it contains only a few errors of taste, and 
very many things both clever, sensible, fresh, 
entertaining, and instructive. 

Years ago I suffered in mind from a few 
pages of Dr. Ebers taken by mistake. The 
incident is too grimly comic for these grave 
pages. On convalescence I resolved that for 
the future my fee for reading a romance of 
classical or biblical times would be not less 
them a hundred guineas. The editor will 
hardly incur such costly charges to elicit 
my opinion of Zoroaster, since that opinion 
may be safely foretold for nothing. How- 
ever, I have looked into it. and it seems all 
very fine. Mr. Crawford is an able though 
too prolific writer, and no doubt he has 
preserved the local colour and Hittite keeping, 
and all the rest of it. The dialogues appear 
to combine the judicious vagueness of a 
metaphysical university sermon with the 
deliberate exuberance of an amorous opera- 
libretto. It strikes the ignorant layman that 
Herodotus was some dozen centuries nearer 
than Mr. Crawford to ancient Persia, not only 
in date, but in sympathetic knowledge. 
Zoroaster figures on many pages ; he keeps 
company with one Nehushtan — ^no, Nehushta 
— ^who afterwards apparently shares the 
affections of Darius with one Atossa. What 



incarnate in the person of the most notorious 
of its nobodies. Whereat the Gallic philoso- 
pher — ^if such yet survive — may reflect -with 
a blush that the Oriental mind reached its 
deepest degradation among those monks of 
Mount Athos who sought and adored the 
Divine Light by carnal self-introspection. 
Elysian fields — Arch of Triumph*— what a 
scene! and France, the France of Corneille 
and Voltaire, gravely sitting round fervently 
contemplating — ^its own navel. 

The remaining books are all worthier. 
Signer Barrili is unreadable. Possibly tlie 
translation is too literal — without compaho^ 
the original one can infer as much— but 
the childishness and woodenness of the style 
is inherent. I open it at random and n^ 
" She was beautiful to behold on her black 
horse, that answered (so far as a horse can 
answer) to the name of Heniani." As to the 
story, the first few chapters are sufficiently 
deterring. There are numerous dukes and 
princes, concealed identities, a lost will, and 
the usual business. Irrelevant sentences 
abound. If a duke goes to call on a duchess, 
his route is traced with the names of all the 
streets. It seems all very harmless, bnt is 
illustrative of the survival of the Italian 
eighteenth-century babyishness, amid the 
brisk utilitarian Italia redenta of to-day. 

Mrs. Poynter's story is extremely dnll. 
Its plot is wretched. The heroine is our old 
enemy, the pig-headed young lady, far worse 
than her pig-faced sister, who somehow hu 
never been adopted by the lady novelist ; for 
in the old woodcut, when the gallant salutH 
her with ** God save you, fair mistress," fwm 
her snout there issues the brief le|^ 
'*Ouf!" Ottilie Gapel manages to expand 
the same sentiment over two volumes of con- 
versation. But if her language is inferior in 
compression and succinctness ; in obstinacj, 
perverseness, and restiveness, she is a regohi 
Tantony pig. She shocks her &mily bf 
opening a salon at Home for all sorts and 
conditions of men and women, and puts her- 
self in the hands of a plausible swindler, who 
acts as her lover, guide, and mentor. In a 
monstrous scene, where her friends expose 
him, she shows her spirit by theatrically 
signing for him a blank cheque as a subscrip- 



more I know not. Fersicos odi apparatus, tion to his bogus scheme. This, of course, 



" * Aw've gi*en my mite towards t' curate's 
wage, and it*s nobbut reet aw should kuaw 
what he's jacked up for.' * Jacked ? ' exclaimed 
the Vicar, with affeeted perplexity. 'Jacked 
up,' replied Mr. Bairstow, not disconcerted in 
the least. 'Bowan, aw reckon, was to have 
been bahned to thee yesterday ' — * bahned,' 
meaning bound apprentice." 

Mr. Jonas Briggs's sledge-hammer fallacies 
are still more defightful, if only we had space 
to quote them. Indeed, there are several 
touches of fine humour in the book, which 
closes with a happy touch. The Vicar, having 
lost his daughters and his money, and imable 
to exchange his democratic living for a 
>uthem cure, marries a rich widow. 



It is well to read up all the facts of ancient 
oriental history. They are interesting, 
though the detail cannot help us English in 
our practical needs. But why concoct novels 
about people of whose inner sentiments and 
even familiar conversation we are profoundly 
ignorant, since of them neither memoirs, nor 
autobiographies, nor correspondence remains ? 
With Plato and Xenophon a novel of the 
Academy would be just possible— on the 
other hand jRomola and the Conjuration de 
Cinq-Mars are perfectly legitimate works. 
Surely, it is hard enough to paint foreign 
thought and feeling in one's own day without 
going hack to dark ages. Persia — ^what 
memories of bright genius the name calls up 1 
— let shadowy ^ehushtans get them back to 
the limbo of the Past — the living light of 
the Present illumines the unfading pages of 
Montesquieu and Morier, and not less of De 
Gobincau, whose Nourelles asiatiques are not 
the Icjst among the neglected trophies of a 
nation which has sunk to worshipping itself 



he fills up to a vast amount and levants. 
The Munich banker, aghast, writes for in- 
structions before cashing. Surely the cheque 
could have been stopped. Mrs. Poynter sap 
no, and on this bold legal decision bases the 
rest of her plot. Again, a Mr. Waring falls 
in love with a girl in America, and returns 
to Europe to devote himself to hunting out 
her faithless lover, who, she says, was a larg^ 
manufacturer at Norton who had failed and 
absconded two years ago. The name she does 
not mention. By a coincidence Waring is the 
Squire and Philanthropist of Korton. What 
does he do ? Go straight to Norton, or write ? 
Oh no, he goes to Borne, and stays there, to 
puzzle and investigate, in daily contact with 
the swindler Howell, who had even been 
betrayed into owning he came from Norton, 
and had been forced to abscond, till Mrs. 
Poynter is ready to unmask the villain in her 
own way, when this idiot Waring is much 
surprised and edified at the strange doings of 
Providence. Stupid as it aU is, the style is 
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Beat and refined, and the Italian scenery, as 
usual, pretty. 

On referring to the opinions of the American 

CBS (in a fly-leaf) on Mr. Bnnce's previous 
k, we read that it is ''as delicious as 
canyas-back dnck and terrapin." If we must 
attempt gastronomical criticism, we should 
say that Timiss T&rrystone is as delicious as 
cold boiled mutton and rice pudding. After 
tasting it, and pronouncing it quite nice and 
wholesome, we did not treat ourselyes to a 
second helping, but sent the rest up to the 
nursery. 

As to Tinted VapourSy it is not even ' ' quite 
good enough for the servants," as in the 
frsntio attempt to conceal the too close imita- 
tion of Call&d Book it differentiates by the 
honible theory of an avenging Providence. 
The peculiar unhealthy sentiment and diction 
of GaUed Book are often so comically travestied 
that at times it looks like a burlesque— almost 
as dreary as Barker Bays, But it is only a 
dull| clumsy imitation. E. Pttbcell. 



CLASSICAL BOOKS. 



A Greek Orammar. By J. Hadley and F. D. 
Allen. (Maomillaa.) The original edition, 
pablished in 1860, of Prof. Hadley's Greek 
Grammar was based on G^rg Curtius's Schtd- 
grammatik, and was, in fact, the American 
counterpart of Dr. Smith's Studenta* Greek 
Grammar. But since 1860 much has passed. 
The syntax of Curtius's own book has been 
rewritten by Dr. Gbrth, and Prof. Allen now 

S'ves us an entirely revised edition of the 
merican work. Three points are most notice- 
able in the latter as it now appears. The 
philology, especially that relating to the stnic- 
tore of the verb, lias been sim^ified, and the 
^e "variable vowel" of x^-fitK, \^c-rc, &o,, 
has been recognised, for the first time in any 
grammar. In uie acddence itself many un- Attic 
^rms have been omitted ; rd (dual of d), Xv^- 
Tw^or, Kuvais, 4\t\^Kuy (1st pers.) no longer reign 
undisputed. The syntax has been most altered, 
mainly in accordance with the results of Prof. 
W. Gh>odwin's treatises. The book thus con- 
tains the fruits of the labours of Cortius, the 
newer philologists, Cobet, and Goodwin; and 
the editor's name is proof that it has been put 
together with sound knowledge and sound 
jad^poaent. Though not " advanced " enough 
to contain any trace of rash theory, it forms a 
diatiiict advance on any previous grammar, 
even on Prof. Goodwin's admirable work. Its 
defects are that it is somewhat overloaded with 
detail » and not very clearly printed. It should, 
however, be very useful for students. 

Lexihm zu d. Schriften Ciieara, &c. Yon H. 
Merguet. Part I. (Jena: Fischer.) Lexicon 
Caesarianum, Confecit H. Meusel. Fasc. I. 
(Berlin : Weber.) There has set in a pleasant 
delti^ of Uxica to Caesar. Those of Eichert 
and Solder (the latter a much overrated Work) 
have been followed by the two whose first 
parts lie before us. Menge and Preuss, who have 
jost rmblisheda lexicon to the pseudo-Caesarian 
writings, are at work on one to Caesar himself, 
and anoliier is promised by an Austrian scholar, 
Prammer. Halm, as Prof. WoMin has re- 
minded us, prophesied that a true Latin The- 
faurus woula never be written till special leocica 
existed for each single author. So far as Caesar 
is oonoemed, the prospects of Halm's Thesaurus 
are bright. Probfikoly, though it is as yet difficult 
to judge accurately, the gain will be as great to 
the student of Caesar. Meanwhile the latter 
may well be in doubt which of the fexica 
offered him he shall prefer. Dr. Mergiiet's 
urozk is on the same plim as his great lexioou to 



Cicero's speeches. His defects are that the 
quotations (just as in the Cicero) are arranged 
on an objectionable system, that the text used 
throughout is Nipper dey's (1848); while 
variants are rarely quoted, and i^at it includes 
the continuators of Caesar. Herr Meusel's 
lexicon, on the other hand, quotes nearly all 
the various readings, whether due to MSS. 
or to editors, arranges his articles on a logical 
system, and confines himself to Caesar. Neither 
lexicon, probably, is quite complete, but so far 
as we can judge, the charge brought against 
Dr. Merguet of relative incompleteness is not 
wholly imjustified. Herr Meusel, we can testify, 
exhibits a thoroughness and minute accuracy 
astonishing even in a German scholar. Not 
only are the principal MSS. and editors quoted 
throughout; there are frequent references to 
sixteen or seventeen philological journals, and 
to other places where any passage is discussed. 
We ^ould add that the price of the two lexica 
is almost the same. 

[^Gai JtUi Caesaris'] De Bello Gallico Commeii- 
iartus octavus. With a map and English notes. 
By A. G. Peskett. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) Mr. Peskett has completed his useful 
school-commentary on the GaUic War by 
editing the eighth book, in which Hirtius 
finishes the story of the struggle. The excellence 
of his notes leaves little or nothing to be desired 
in the way of explanation, either grammatical 
or topographical. We notice, however, that in 
chap. 52, while he prefers and comments on the 
reading of Mommsen and Madvig, evicerunt — 
morando, he actually prints Jusserunt and 
moderando. At p. 63, *'May 59" must be a 
misprint for " May 50." 

Letters of Cicero. Selected and edited with 
Introduction and Notes by J. H. Muirhead. 
(Rivingtons.) Mr. Muirhead has edited 102 
of Cicero's letters. He acknowledges his 
obligations to Siipfle, Watson, and Tyrrell, 
and those excellent guides have generally 
preserved him from serious error. But bis notes 
are scanty, and short too. For instance, on 
§ 2 of the first letter (Ad Att. 1.1) he only says 
that '* illam manum seems to refer to the nobiles 
in Pompey's train," without even suggesting the 
further question of what Attious was to do with 
them. Was he to get their votes and influence 
for Cicero, or (which is favoured by the clause 
nega me, &c. ) was he to keep them all away from 
Home as possible competitors P On Att. 1.16.12, 
vt apud Tnagistratus inquiri liceret, Mr. Pretor's 
view " that an enquiry should be held before 
the proper magistrates," might at least have 
been mentioned as an alternative translation 
which would, perhaps, save Cicero from the 
tautology which seems to arise if we translate 
(with]V&. Muirhead) *' that it should be lawful 
to search the houses of magistrates. ' ' The notes 
seem also to have been rather hastily written-up 
from Mr. Muirhead's authorities. The resultis 
are that Mr. Watson's very words are repeated 
too often, and that there are some curious slips. 
Thus, Prof. Tyrrell on Att. 1.16.13, faham 
mimum futurum, quotes Persius 5.152, cinis et 
manes etfabulafies ; and Mr. Muirhead converts 
this reference into '* Plant. Pers. 5.152." 

Prooemia Chraeoa. By Alexander Waugh 
Toimff. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) We 
entirely approve of one part of this manual 
of extracts in Attic Greek — the prefixed sum- 
mary of prepositions, with their government 
and force in composition. It is from ignorance 
of these that the tiro finds the ordinary Attic 
sentence so unnecessarily difficult. The list of 
irregular verbs, too, has been skilfully curtailed, 
so ^ to exclude the comparatively barbarous 

foiiyj- perhaps rdroKa from tiktw, and irffpayKa 

frQj^ '^/i/otf, might have been spared with ad- 
•»- ^ ^ The extracts seem good: the early 



^^lii ^ ^"^ extracts seem gooa : ine eany 
Ofi^^sSf reasonably , from England t^o Egypt, 



^fyPw -^^iB *^ *^® crocodile. It was a 



good idea, too, to descrbe the battle of Has- 
tings in language borrowed from Xenophon 
and Thucydides. 

Easy Latin and Greek Passages. Edited by 
J. Arnold Turner. (Itivingtons.) A more am- 
bitious volume, aiming at satisfying the needs 
of preparatory schools, and lower and middle 
forms of public schools, and even of candidates 
for Oxford and Cambridge '* Locals," and for 
minor scholarships. We dislike, for our part, 
books of extracts graduated in difficulty, pre- 
ferring that even disconnected passages should 
resemble real literature, in varying difficulty 
from sentence to sentence. Hence we prftfer 
the verse part of this voliune (whi<^ is arraj^^ed 
according to authors) to the prose part, whic)i 
is graduated as above described. We incline 
to think that more Homeric passages should 
have been inserted — more, especially, from the 
Odyssey. We scarcely see the raieon d^Hre 
of sucn a foot-note as that on p. Id4, § 5^^, 
oKvita, '<to hesitate, shrink from." In the 
earlier passages this sori; of aid is well given ; 
but oKvuv is one of the easiest words m the 
section in which it occurs, and should not have 
been explained, nor should the young be 
tempted to regard okv4v as an Attic form. We 
are glad to see some Anacreon among the verse 
passages; whether it be genuine or not, it is 
attractive Ghreek, both in form and matter, to 
the young. 

An Elementary Greek Syntax. By F. E. 
Thompson. (Riviufftons.) This is an adaptation 
from the author s well-known SytUax of 
Attic Greek and contains, by the author's 
estimate, so much syntax as a boy should have 
mastered and possessed himself of by the time 
he reaches a sixth form. It will be found dear 
and compact, no small merits in this branch of 
study. In § 155, we think "modal" dauses 
a vague and unsatisfactory definition of sen- 
tences constructed with Sirwf and the future. 
** Object " clauses would perhaps be better. In 
§ 101, the theory (even as qualified by the next 
clause) that the aonst participle generally denotes 
time previous to its principal verb seems to us 
questionable. In §§ 172, 187, we do not see 
why i,A should be treated as one-cased, and 
iLfi4t>l as three-cased. If the poetic use of &y& with 
dative is ruled out of court, why not the poetic 
uses of itfup\ with genitive and dative P In§$ 49 sqq. 
the multifarious genitives seem rather strung 
together than classified. On § 204, ot fi^ is left 
without rationale. We incline to Goodwin's 
view that it is always an emphatic, not an 
elliptical, double negative. The best part of 
the book is the chapter *' Syntax of the Com- 
pound Sentence," and what follows — §§ 116-166 : 
this is extremely dear and useful. 

Rudimenta Latina. By John Banow Allen 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This very ele- 
mentary treatise has the merit of deamess. 
On p. 8 the amended form of the gender- 
rhymes is good ; in the third line of (a) we 
should like to substitute ** islands " for *' isles." 
We approve also the early introduction (pp. 23, 
29, 35, 41) of the tiro to the fact that Latin has 
an aorist tense as well as a perfect ; also of the 
placing primary and historic tenses on di£Pierent 
pages, and the much needed hint that the present 
participle passive is to be supplied by the use of 
**dum." The exerdses (pp. 49-108) are 
graduated from extreme simplidty to ordinary 
dauses of the easier kind. The notes are verv 
apt, e,g.y that on p. 61, distinguishing " tam " 
and *' talis," cuoid that (p. 105) on the ablative 
absolute. On p. 71, where verbs are intro- 
duced, we think a note should be appended as 
to the effect of the order of words as conveying 
emphasis ; and on p. 89, ** ne " and its govern- 
ment should either have been postponed, or 
more fully dealt with. 

' A Second Latin Exercise-Book. By John 
1 Barrow Allen. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
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This book, as its title implies, is a continuation, 
and takes for granted acquaintance with the 
author's more elementary work. We agree 
with Mr. Allen that the treatment, in some 
detail, of Oratio Obliqua is here rightly placed 
early. It is properly taught, in our opinion, by 
an early familiarity with its general principles, 
and then by constant practice for short periods — 
orally, very often, and rapidly, till the conver- 
sions run glibly and become a matter of course. 
The best i£ing we observe in the book is the 
lonff section (117) on the rendering of English 
epimets in Latin. It is very remarkable, con- 
sidering what constant blunders boys make in 
this rendering, that previous grammars have 
fenced the road so very slightly. The *' addi- 
tional note" (§111) on " Barbarism " is both 
good and extremely requisite. We are not so 
sure, however, that " ferox" is not to be used 
in a bad sense as Mr. Allen appears to be. The 
chapter fpp. 87-92) on '* The Latin Period " is 
clear and good ; so also is that (pp. 74-5) on 
''The En^Ush gerund in -tVi^, and its Latin 
treatment. The book is meritorious for being 
nowhere difficult: superfluous complication is 
the bane of grammatical teaching. 

A Handbook of TranelaUon, — Latin. New and 
Enlarged Edition. (Stanford.^ This is an instal- 
ment of a fourfold selection, from Latin, Greek, 
French and Qerman, to qualify students for 
military examination. It contains 200 passages, 
prose and poetry, from Oaesar and Yirgil down 
to Martial and Claudian : G. Nepos is not too 
easy, nor Rutilius Numantinus too exceptional. 
The collection is representative enough, but if 
Glaudian appears twice, Gatullus, Plautus and 
Terence might claim a larger share. However, 
no doubt the compiler knows his function ; he is 
wise at any rate in giving Gicero the place of 
honour in point of quantity. Why does he 
print in § xliv (pp. 24-5) "Vrbes," "Vncus," 
•'Vtcunque," but in § cbdi **TJbi," and, in 
§ dxxxiv, " Urit *' P For these trifles consistency 
is desirable. 

L<xt%n Prose after the Bfist Authors. Part I. 
Gfitesaiian Prose. By Francis P. Simpson. 
(Maomillan.) Mr. Simpson's preface and pre- 
liminary notes are interesting. The little essay 
(p. XXV. -XXX.) on the style of Gaesar is neat 
and good. The exercises, based entirely on 
passages from the Bello GcUltco, i.-vi, will tend, 
no doubt, to the desired object of acquiring the 
pure Gaesarian style. We question if so labori- 
ous an absorption of a single style be necessary 
or even advantageous: a lighter and more 
transitional method is needed, we think* But 
if it is to be done, it is well done here. 

Scholia Vetera in Pindari Nemea et Isthmia, 
Ed. E. Abel. (Berlin : Galvary.) The specimens 
of Pindar scholia published by Tycho Momm- 
sen made many wish for a complete edition. 
In default of Dr. Mommsen, the work has been 
undertaken by Dr. Abel, and one-third of it Hes 
before us. The rest is te appear in the course 
of the next two years. The scholia themselves 
are, it must be confessed, rather disappointing, 
but they are necessary to a special student of 
Pindar and of scholia ; and Dr. Abel has edited 
them with a full — rather too full— critical com- 
mentary, and in such a way that the work, if 
not perfect, can be thoroughly recommended. 

Wb have also received TTie Metamorphoses of 
Ovidf Book XIII., with Introduction and Kotes, 
by G. H. Keene (Bell) ; a Handbook of Greek 
Uompositionf with Exercises for Junior and 
Middle Glasses, by Hennr Browne, S. J. (Dublin; 
Browne & Nolan ; London : Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.); Handbook of Latin Writiiw^ by H. 
Preble and G. P. Parker, Tutors of week and 
Latin in Harvard University (Boston, U.S. : 
Qinn, Heath & Go.) ; &c., &c. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Dr. Schliemann, upon 
whom the Royal Institute of Architects con- 
ferred its gold medal last Monday, will leave 
immediately on a visit to America, on account 
of his health. The doctors have recommended 
him to try the climate of Florida. 

We hear that the project so long talked 
about of founding in England a review devoted 
to the serious stimy of mstory, somewhat after 
the example of the Remie historiquCf is now 
on the point of being realised. An editor has 
been found whom a!u respect, and also a pub- 
lisher of reputetion, so that at least a fair trial 
will be given to an undertaking which ought 
to succeed. 

It is proposed to raise a memorial to Dante 
Gabriel Bossetti, in the garden of the Embank- 
ment in front of his residence. No. 16, Gheyne 
W&Lk, Ghelsea, or on some other suitable site. 
The memorial would be executed by two friends 
who knew Bossetti from his early youth. It 
would take the form of a bronze ^to-relievo of 
the painter-poet, modelled by Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown, which would be the leading element of 
a drinking fountain, in bronze and granite, 
designed by Mr. John Pollard Seddon. In 
furtherance of this proposal a committee has 
been formed, consisting of some forty friends 
and admirers of Bossetti, with Mr. Yemon 
Lushington and Mr. F. G. Stephens as hon. 
secreteries. Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Treasurer, Mr. H. Buxton Forman, 46, Marl- 
borough Hill, St. John's Wood. 

We understand that Messrs. J. B. Osgood 
and Go., of Boston, U.S., the report of 
whose suspension was published a few weeks 
ago, have arranged witii their creditors ; and 
that their business will be continued under the 
old and familiar title of Ticknor & Go. 

Messrs. Ghables Scribmeb's Sons, of New 
York, announce the publication of "certain 
remarkable and decidedly autobiographical 
papers " of Thackeray, which have been placed 
in their hands with the full consent of aU con- 
cerned, to appear first on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

We are glad to hear that the "Murray 
Indemnity Fund," set on foot by the Philo- 
logical Society to repay to their Vice-President, 
Dr. Murray, the eiditor of their New English 
Dictionary, the £400 borrowed by him and £150 
advanced by him to procure the issue of Part I. 
of the Dictionary, has so far resulted in the 
£400 being repaid, and £50 of the £150. The 
society hopes that the remaining £100 will soon 
follow, with something more as a present to 
the editor for his formerly ill-remunerated 
services to this national work. 

Messrs. Georqe BEiJi & Sons will publish 
next week a History of Hampton Court Palace 
in Tudor Times, by Mr. Ernest Law, author of 
an Historical Gatalogue of the Pictures in the 
Palace and of a Guide to Hampton Gourt. The 
volume will be a handsome quarto, illustrated 
with 130 autotypes, etchings, engravings, maps, 
and plans. It is dedicated, by spedal per- 
mission, to the Queen. 

Mr. John Pym Yeatman, author of T7^e 
Early Genealogical History of the House of 
Arundely pun)oses to pubush by subscription, 
with Mr. W. Edmunds, of Ghesterfield, a 
Genealogical and Manorial History of the 
Gounty of Derby, to be completed in four or 
five volumes. The mode of publication will be 
in parts of about one hundred folio pages ; and 
the first part will be ready in the course of the 
present year. It will deal with the hundred 
of Scarsdale, and give a history of its successive 
lords, beginning with the barony of Balf fizt 
Hubert, for which Sir George Sitwell has 
placed his MS. collection at the service of the 



author. The work will be iUustrated with 
engravings of oasties, ancient manor hoiues, 
tombs, crosses, &c., and many plates of coat 
armour. 

Messrs. Burns & Gates will shortly pub- 
lish a revised and annoteted edition of Cosin's 
List of Boman Gatholics, under the corrected 
title of the English CcAhclic Non-Jurort of 
1715, edited by Mr. John Grlebar Payne. The 
work, founded upon documents at the Public 
Becord Office, will contein a large amount of 
authentic and hitherto unpublish^ geneaLogi- 
cal information. 

A NEW edition of Specimens of Early EngM, 
Part I., by the Bev. Dr. Bichard Morns, is o& 
the eve of publication at the Glarendon Preas. 
Prof. Skeat has supplied a f ew correctioos in 
the text, added many notes, and revised the 
Introduction; and the Bev. A. L. Mayhewhas 
carefully revised the whole work, and hu 
entirely recast and rewritten the Glosianal 
Index. 

Messrs. Butterworth have in the pion 
the first volume of a History of Private Bid 
Legislation, by Mr. Frederick Glifford, of the 
Parliamentary Bar. It describes the rise of 
Parliamentary jurisdiction, giving in the lan- 
guage of the original some account of eaily 
precedents, and treating, class by class, the 
main subjects of this legislation — personal 
and local. It throws much light upon 
the objects and extent of inclosores — a 
social revolution in rural England, brought 
about by more than four thousand statutes. 
Gasworlu, waterworks, railways, tramways, 
and electric lighting are among other under- 
tekings whose stetutory history is traced ; and 
the estimated amoimt of share and loan capi- 
tal, advanced on the faith of local statutes, is 
set down at the totei of £1,115,000,000. Inhis 
Introduction Mr. Gliiford briefly discusses tlie 
costs of Private BiU Legislation, and the pro- 
posed transfer of lurisdiction from Parliaiseot 
to a fixed tribunal. Vol. ii., to be published 
before the next session of Parliament, will m- 
tain an account of the water supply of London, 
and of the rise and development of the poven 
of local authorities. 

An article on " George Eliot's Gountry," by 
Miss Bose Kingsley, with illustrations by Mr. 
Alfred Parsons, will appear in the July number 
of T?ie Century, which will also contain a paper 
on the work of the late Mr. Frank Hatton in 
North Borneo, written by his father, Mr. 
Joseph Hatton. 

The Goundl of Trinity College, Gamhridge, 
have been kind enough to lend their MS. of 
Wyclif 8 Sermons to Prof. Loserth, of C«nio- 
witz, Austria, who has undertaken to prepare 
for the Wyclif Society a critical edition of these 
sermons from the Vienna M8S. the chief of 
which has been also lent to Prof. LosertL 
The professor's edition of Wyclif s De Ecdesia 
for the Wyclif Society is two-thirds through 
the press. Miss Alice Shirley has Englished 
his Forewords t^ it. She takes great interest 
in the carrying out of her late father*s wishes 
and preparations for a complete edition of 
Wyclif 's works. 

Mb. Beoinald Lims Poole has sent to 
press the last sheet of the first volume of his 
edition of WycUf's De Civili Dominio for the 
Wyclif Socie^ ; and the Eev. E. Harris has 
done the like with the last sheet of his edition 
of the De Benedicta Inoamatione. Both books 
should be issued early in the autumn. Two other 
Wyclif treatises just sent to press for the Society 
are Mr. Pollard's edition of the Diolom, 
sive Speculum Militantis Eoclesiae, and Mr. 
Budolph Beer's edition of the De Compoeidw^ 
Hominis. 

Mb. W. D. Howells is ensaged upon a new 
serial story for the Cenkirtf Magasine^ to follow 
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''The BiBe of Silas Lapham," which will be 
finished in the August number. The publica- 
tion of the n€w story will be begun possibly 
during the autumn, and will be completed in 
six numbers of the magazine. 

Messbs. HiriiST & Blaoeett will publish 
during July the following novels: Snow in 
Harvest^ by Ida Ashworth Taylor, and T?ie 
Law Forbids, by Katharine King; each in 
tliree volumes. 

Miss Braddon's publishers (Messrs. J. and 
B. Maxwell) are about to issue a cheap edition 
of lahmael, WyllarcPs Weird, Miss Braddon's 
recent novel, is still, we understand, in large 
request at the libraries. 

A SHILLIXG volume, to be called The Purpose 
of Theosophy, by Mrs. A. P. Sinnett, will be 
issued idmost immediately by Messrs. Chapman 
&Hall. 

Messrs. Maxwell's new cheap publications 
iadude a new series of Biographies of Celebrities 
— ^living men and women, from whom, per- 
sonidly, the details have been obtained, and 
whose memoirs, therefore, possess a special 
interest. The work has a copious index. 

Messrs. Thomas de la Hue & Co. have in 
the press a work on WhiU Developments, by 
Cavendish, setting forth the American system 
of leadiDg at wmst, about which there has 
lately been considerable controversy, and also 
the plain suit echo, the result of a searching 
analysiB of the play of the third hand. 

Ik consequence of Mr. Bogue's withdrawal 
from business, arrangements are being made 
for the future publication of Mr. Walford's 
Antiquarian Magazine by another London firm. 

A MOVEMENT has been started among some 
of the leading publishers at New York and 
Boston to establish a co-operative undertaking, 
nnd^ the name of the Aldine Publishing 
Company, with the object of publishing books 
in such styles and at such prices as to drive 
out of the market the bool^ of the so-called 
** pirates." 

On July 1 will appear the first number of the 
Revue Cdoniale Internationale, a new monthly 
to be devoted to the discussion and promotion 
of colonial interests. It is founded by the 
Koloniale Yereeniging of Amsterdam, and has 
for its editors Prof. CT M. Kan of Amsterdam, 
Prof. P. A. Yan der lith, of Leiden, and Dr. 
D. Josephus Jitta, also of Amsterdam. Articles 
will be printed in French, English, or German ; 
but French will be the language used by the 
editors. A special feature promised is a 
bibliog^phy of colonial literature, compiled by 
Dr. H. C. Bogge, of the Academy Library at 
Amsterdam. Among the English contributors 
are tbe names of Mr. B. Clements Markham, 
Commander O. Lovett Cameron, Sir George 
Birdwood, Mr. E. Payne, and Mr. J. Scott 
Keltie. Messrs. Triibner are the publishers in 
this country. 



though in the earlier poem Shakspere has not 
only given ninety-one lines to the very words 
of her plea (575-666), but also a previous 
stanza (568-572) describing her introductory 
appeal. The facsimile is by Mr. Yincent Brooks 
from photographs by Mr. Praetorius of the copy 
of the original in the British Museum. 

The prior twelve Shakspere Quarto Fac- 
similes were all by Mr. Griggs, with Forewords 
by different Shakspere scholars ; but as all Mr. 
Griggs's negatives and stock were burnt in his 
fire two years ago, and he could not produce 
fresh ones fast enough, additional aid had to 
be called in. Mr. Griggs has now on the stone 
(from the Duke of Devonshire's copy) the 
quarto of " Troilus and Cressida," to which the 
Bev. H. P. Stokes of the New Shakspera 
Society will write the Forewords; and the 
photographed copy of the first quarto of 
Bichard II. is in the hands of the B^v. W. A. 
Harrison of the society's committee. Messrs. 
Broolur & Day have on the stone, from Mr. 
Praetorius's photographs, from the Museum 
copies, the two first Quartos of '* Lear." To 
these, Mr. P. A. Daniel, of the New Shakspere 
Society, will write the Introductions ; and, at 
his wish, the facsimile of the British Museum 
perfect copy will have as a supplement a 
reproduction (from the Museum imperfect 
copy) of the only sheet in it which is of the 
first printing and unrevised. The facsimile 
will be thus more accurate than any single 
known copy of the original. Mr. Daniel's 
careful collation of the quartos has revealed 
a few oversights in the work of even the 
Cambridge editors and Mr. Fumess, and will 
enable him to state the exact facts with regard 
to the relations of Quartos 1 and 2 to each 
other and to Folio 1. 



SHAKSPERE JOTTINGS. 

The thirteenth of the Shakspere Quarto 
Facsimiles, prepared tmder the superintendence 
of Dr. Fumivall, has been issued this week. 
It is the ** Bape of Lncrece," with Forewords 
by I>r. Fumivall, showing cause why Livy 
should be included with Ovid, Painter and 
Chaucer, in Shakspere's authorities for his poem. 
Reprints of Painter's account and an English- 
ing of Ovid are given, and attention is called 
to certain notes of the poem : its curious con- 
ceits, its anachronisms, and its bare-faced con- 
tradiction of itself in its earlier and latter 
parts. In lines 1648-9 Lucrece says : 



<« 



Mb. P&aetoritjs has also photographed from 
the Museum copies, for Dr. Fumivall's Shak- 
spere Quarto Facsimiles, the first and second 
Quartos of ** Othello," to which Mr. Herbert A. 
Evans, of the New Shakspere Society, is pre- 
paring the Forewords; the First and Second 
Quartos of "Pericles," to which Mr. P. ZiU- 
wood Bound, of the society's committee, is 
writing Introductions; the 1634 Quarto of 
''Bichard II.," which the Bev. W. A. Harrison 
will edit ; and the 1619 Quarto of the " Whole 
Contention" (the "Contention" and "True 
Tragedy"), to which Miss Jane Lee, of Newn- 
ham College, will probably write the Forewords. 
To '^ Titus Andronicus" Mr. Arthur Symons, the 
editor of " Yenusand Adonis," is preparing Fore- 
words, and Mr. Thomas Tyler will undertake 
the "Sonnets." It is hoped that aU these 
Quartos will be produced this year. 

ALTHOuaH these Facsimiles are an absolute 
necessity to every serious Shakspere student, 
and although they are produced at only six 
shillings each, instead of the old price of five 
guineas, and have also numberings of acts, 
scenes, lines, marks of onussion, and of differ- 
ences from the Folio, besides helpful Forewords 
— ^are regular working books ; yet so small is the 
number of real Shakspere students in the world 
that Mr. Quaritch loses considerably on every 
Facsimile issued, and does not hope to recoup 
himself till the whole series of from thirty-five 
to forty Quartos is complete. The editors do 
their work for love of Shakspere only. Their 
efforts should certainly be better responded to 
by the public. 

The Shakspere Society of New York, which 
was incorporated on April 20, now numbers 
about 150 active members, with Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell Phillipps as its first honorary member. 
The president is Mr. Appleton Morgan; and 
the librarian Mr. Albert B. Frey, of the Astor 
LibrarV* ^^ ^^^ third meeting held on May 



The objects of the Society were thus specified 
by the president : 

" We are chartered to promote the knowledge and 
study of the worth of William Shakspere and the 
Shaksperiau and Elizabethan drama, and we expect 
to find enough to occupy us without travelling 
outside of that circumference. Though certain 
unorthodox tendencies may have been observed in 
tiie writings of some of us, our aim is absolute 
catholicity in the study of Shakspere, and there- 
fore we have honoured ourselves by electing Mr. 
Pbilhpps our first honorary member, he being the 
greatest exponent of free thought in this study. 
We have but one rule, respectful assent to or 
dissent from all views put forth in paper or 
discussion before the society. We propose, in 
short, to study our subject from all points of 
view, and all will be welcome. Not the least 
important part ot our work will be a Shakspere 
library to be established by contributions trom 
members and others. We have the promise of an 
extremely valuable collection owned by an English 
genUeman, whose name I am not at liber^ to 
mention, and we hope soon to accumulate a 
library of which New York will be proud." 

What is described as " Donelly's Discovery " 
— the theory that Bacon's authorship of Shak- 
sx>ere's plays can be proved by means of a 
cipher running through all of them — has 
gained, as might be expected, more attention 
in America than in this country. The dis- 
coverer has been interviewed on behalf of 
several enterprising newspapers ; and Mr. W. J. 
Bolf e has thought it worth while to devote to 
the subject an article of some length in the 
Boston Literary World of May 16. 

We have received the usual "Separat- 
Abdruck " from the ShaJcespeare-Jahrbuch, con- 
taining the Shakspere Bibliography for 1883 
and 1884, compiled by Albert Cohn. The 
total number of pages is forty- four, of which 
England and America fill twenty-seven, and 
G^many eleven; while Bohemia, Greece, 
Boumania, Servia, and India are all repre- 
sented. It is impossible to praise too highly 
the carefulness with which the compiler has 
done his work. After much searching, we 
have only found two insignificant misprints in 
the EngUsh portion, both on p. 10. 



My bloudie Judge forbad my tongue to speak, 19, juv. Morgan read a paper on " Sir William 
No rightf ull plea mi^ht plead for justice there ;" | D^^^t and the First SbiOuperiau Revival." 



UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS, 

The list of those upon whom honorary degree 
of D.C.L. is to be conferred at Oxford at the 
commemoration next week includes, besides 
M. Waddington and Mr. Whitley Stokes, the 
names of the Bishop of Carlisle, Lord Alcester, 
Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, Mr. Justice Lawson, Prof. 
Huxley, and Mr. George Dennis. On ^e 
previous day, honorary degrees of D.D. are to 
be conferred on the Bishops of Winchester, 
Bath and Wells, and Gloucester and Bristol ; 
and also upon the Bev. Phillips Brooks, of 
Boston, U.S., and the Bev. B. H. Codrington. 

Canon Isaac Taylob and Prof. B. C. Jebb 
have been approved by the general board of 
studies at Cambridge for the degree of Doctor 
in Letters. This honour is conferred only on 
the ground of original contributions to learning. 

OwiNO to an increase in the income of 
the Craven trust, from which the well-known 
Craven scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge 
are endowed, an amended scheme for the dis- 
tribution of the surplus had been approved at 
Oxford, and a similar scheme is now under con- 
sideration at Cambridge. In addition to the 
two scholarships at present awarded annually, 
it is proposed to found a studentship of £200 
a year, for the encouragement of ** advanced 
study or research away from Cambridge in the 
languages, literature, history, archaeology, or 
art of ancient Greece or Bome, or the com- 
parative philology of the Indo-Euroj 
hmguages." The student is to be a 
of not more than five years' standing &om his 
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first degree ; his appointment is to be for one 
year, subject to renewal on not more than 
two occasions. It is also proposed that the 
balance of the fund should be devoted to grants 
for the furtherance ef research in the subjects 
already specified. 

A FBS8H step has been taken at Cambridge 
with a -view of giving greater continuity and 
system to the local examinations and lectures 
conducted by the university syndicate. Where 
there is no afiBliated college at any town where 
these lectures are delivered, it is proposed that 
thejprivileges of a student of an affiliated college 
ghall be granted to those who attend the lectures 
of the syndicate, under certain guarantees for 
regularity of study. It appears that during 
the past ten years 600 courses of local lectures 
have been delivered, with an average attend- 
ance of about 100 pupils at each course ; and 
that the several towns have contributed a total 
sum of more than £25,000 towards the ex- 
penditure. The report of the secretary to the 
syndicate for the past year is printecL in the 
University Beporter for June 9. 

A MBBTING is to be held at Oxford to-day 
(Saturday), in aid of the Marine Biological 
Association, the proposal of which is mainly 
due to the energy of Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 
We understand wat £250 is promised towards 
the subscription of £500 which will entitle the 
university to nominate a member of the coun- 
cil. At Ounbridge the full subscription has 
already been reached. The total amoimt now 
subscribed reaches nearly £8,000, but £2,000 
more is wanted. 



ORIGINAL VERSE, 

SONNET. 



Buffgested hy E, Bume Joneses Picture of " King 
Gophetua and the Beggar Maid,'* 

A BBGOAs maiden, poor and pale was she, 
In whom the King Gophetua saw his fate, 
And brought her in, and on a chair of state 

Set her for worship. Now kings' houses be 

To homes of men of lowlier degree 
As hollow husks ; but with this pallid mate 
Came suddenly to this king*s house a freight 

Of all that makes man's life most rich and free. 

Love's ghunour made of those high walls a place 

Where gentle souls might dwell in time ana space 
Nor feel of longest summer days the length. 
* Love's knight, his glimmering armour took on 
grace, 

His very sword caught love -light from her face ; 
He lent her beauty and she gave him strength. 

Emily Pfeiffeb. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Antiquary for June Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt contmues his *' Venice before the 
Stones," which becomes more valuable as he 
proceeds. We trust that when these papers 
are finished they will not be permitted to 
slumber for ever in the pages of a magazine, 
but wHl be gathered into a volume. Mr. Hew- 
lett's paper on "The Himter's Manor" is very 
interesting, and conveys information which will 
be new to many persons. It is singular that 
among a people devoted as we all are to sport 
in some form or other there should exist so very 
few good books on the subject. We have not 
forgotten BecfcEord's Thoughts on Hunting, a 
copy of which, with Bartolozzi's frontispiece, 
lies on the dressing-table of a certain master of 
hounds with whom we are acquainted, and is 
to him a source of daily information and delight; 
but the same gentleman has plaintively bewailed 
the lot of all sporting men having suffered from 
their pursuit being so entirely neglected by the 
historian. This is not for l€ick of materiaJ, for 
our records and earlier books are full of notices 
which in right hands might be worked up into 



a coherent and interesting narrative. Dr. Charles 
Gross contributes a third paper on " The Affilia- 
tion of Mediaeval Borouffhs." It is very 
interesting as showing the burgal r^tionship 
of the towns on the continent, and as indicating 
the remarkable family likeness which existed 
between our own town administrations and 
those of Prance and Germany. The paper on 
" Celebrated Birthplaoes " reUtes to Unhthgow 
and Mary of Scotland. 



SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

QENEBAL LXTERATURE. 

AzaJiRMra. Gt. El regimen pariamentailo en la priotioa. 

Madrid: Fortanek Wr. ^ , ^ , 

Baudeillabt, H. Lee POTulatloiis smIo^ de la 

FraaoerKormaadleetBretaffxie. Paris : Haohefcte. 

7fr. 60o. ^.^ , - ^ 

BzuiT, L. Les Astdaues : hlstolre, mosors, ooatamee. 

Paris: Hexmnyer. 9 fir. 
Oastklab, B. Diflcorsos parlamentanoB y poUtioos. 

BCadrid : A. de Ban Martin. 48 p. 
Cboh. O. O. BuflslandB Industrie aul der natloiialen 

Auflstellunff in Moskau 188i. Moscow : Grossmann. 

fl M " 

Febnow. H. The three Lords and the three Ladles of 

London. By R. W. London IMO. Ein Beitrag 

zor Qeschichte d. engl. Dramas. HambargiNolte. 

BUhn,'G. p! R. Basedow u. seto J^irhiatniss bu 
Ronseeau. LeipriK : Weiss. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

IXBOOF-BLTTXiai, F. PortratkSpfe auf antlken MOnzen 
hellenischer u. heUenisirter V(5I]Eer. Leipzig: 

Teubner. 10 M. ^ ^ , « * « 

Jassen. a. Jean-Jaoqiies Ronssean als Botanlker. 

Berlin: Bteimer. 8 M. , .,™. _, 

B:asthbe,B. WagnerianaL Briefe Richard Wagner's 

an seine Zeltgenossen (1830-83). Wien: WaUis- 

h&nsser S lH 
LACHAin), Oh., Piaidoyers de, reoueilUs par F. Sang^ 

nler. Paris: Oharpentier. 7fr. - - ,^ ,. 

Laubb, M. Entwiokelung n. Gestaltong d. Delgisohen 

Volk88dhulwe8en8Beitl84«. 8 M. Entwiokelung u. 

Gestaltung d. niederlandlachen VolkssQhulweBeins 

seitl867. 4M. Berlin: Hoifmaim. 
Lesglidb, R. Les propos de table de victor Hugo. 

Paris: Dentu. Sir. ^ ^ _, 

BCass. Aux Bains de mer d'Ostende. Paris : Plon. 

10 fr. ■,>» -rr 

MOBBIDB, A. F. Gesammelte Werke. 1. Bd. Hrsg. ▼. 

R.Baltaer. Leipzig : Hiiyel. 16 M. 
Seiduse, G. Budget n. Badgetpeoht ini Staatohaus- 

halte der oonstltutionellen Monarohle. Wien: 

Hdlder. 6 M. 

THEOLO&Y. 

Basth, J. Beitr&ge zur Erklftnmg d. Jesaia. Earis- 
ruhe : Beuther. i M. 60 P£. , ^ ^ - 

Gloge, J. Ph. Die Qesetzeefrage im Leben Jesu u. in 
der Lehre d. Paulus. Karlsruhe : Reuther. 9M. 

HISTORY. 

AT^itncTT.Tg, V. Hlstolre de Gracchus Babeuf et du 

Babouvisme. Paris : 8, rue Ghi^nftgaud. 80 £r. 
OHBOiaoA provlndae. Helvetlcae ordlnis s. patris n. 

Frandsd Oapudnbrum, ex annalibus ejusdem pro- 

vinoiae manuscriptis ezcerpta. FascS. Solothum: 

Schwendlmann. 8 M. 
Oeotjsaz-Obbtbt. p. de. La Morale et les Moralistes 

sous randen Regime. Paris : Sauton. 8 f r. 60 c. 
GSLZBR, H. Sextus Julius Afrioanus u. die bjzantln- 

ische Ohronologle. 1. ThL 1. Abth. Leipzig: 

Teubner. laM.SOPf. ^^ ^ «, ». 

Jbssbn, J. Apollonlus v. TVana u. sein Blograph 

PhUoBtratus. Hamburg : Nolte^ M, 80 PI. 
Rboestbn v. JJrkujxoss, sohleswlg-hwsteinlauen- 

burgische. Bearb. t. P. Hasse. 1. Bd. 4. Lfg. 

Hamburg : Vose. 4 M. ^ ^ -r^ _, . 

SOHHIEDBB, p. Matricula episoopatus PassaTlensls 

saeoullXytL l.Thl. Wels: Trauner. 8M. 
Stebn, a. Abhandlungen u. AktenstQoke zur 

Gesohlohte der preussisohen Reformzeit 1807-16. 

Leipzig : Duncker ft Humblot. 8 M. 
Tabdip, a. La Procedure civile et crimlnelle au 

Xni* at au XTV* siddes, ou procedure de transition. 

Paris: Plcard. 6fr. 

PHYSICAL SOIBNOE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
AnAX, O.E. Essal sur le Jugement esthStiaue. Paris: 

Hadiette. 6fr. ^ ^ _« •^-, 

HoncAmr, H. XTntersuohungen ab. fossile Holzer. 

Ldpzig : Fodc 1 M. 
ICeznono, a. TJeb, phflosophlsohe Wlasenschaft a. 

ihre Prop&deutik. wien : Hdlder. 8 M. SO Pf . 
SoHEFFLEB, H. Die Wdt nadi mensohlldier AufCas- 

sung. Ldpzig : Froster. 18 M. 

PHILOLOGY, 

BoBBn^ R. Horaz. Entdeckungen u. Forsdiungen. 

1. TI. Ldpzig : Teubner. 88 M. 
Qattttt.t Vexdnensis liber. Reoensuit et interoretatus 

est Ae. Baehrens. Vol. 9. Ldpzig: Teubner. 

Wbnzel, G. ' Aesthetitische u. sprachlioh Studien ab. 

Antoine de Montchr^tlen im Vergldch zu sdnen 

Zeltgenossen. Jena : Ddstung. 1 M. 60 Pf . 
Zabncsib, E. Symbolae ad Julii PoUuds traotatum 

de purtibus corporis humani. Ldpzig: Teubner. 

iM^eoPf. 
^IBLINSEI. Th. Die Gliederung der altattisohen 

Komodle. Ldp^: Teubner. IQM, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

"THE REAL SHELLST." 

London : June s, iBtt. 
Prof. Dowden seems to be under the im* 
pression that I wrote my Real SheUey in the 
nope of prodnoing a booK that wonld need no 
amendment in any of its details, on the publi- 
cation of the evidences to which he is eo 
fortunate as to have access, and for which tiie 
world has waited all too lone. ThiBnusoon- 
ception is the more remarkable because I am 
often at pains to speak of the insaffidency o! 
my materials, ana more than once of the 
probability that future disclosures will demand 
the modification of some of my statements, aod 
even the abandonment of some of my mare 
important conclusions from the docmnenti at 
present before the world. Prof. Dowden som 
also to be under the yery erroneous imprenion 
that to discredit my book it is only neeoful for 
him to show that the anticipated disclosnrei 
from hitherto unpublished papers will show 
me to have erred in some of the subordinate 
details of the least important parts of my work. 
Written with the aim of giving a realistic 
and altogether unromantic account of the poet 
as he appears to the impartial student of the 
evidences that have for years been growing on 
the hands of the public, and certaia not 
unimportant evidences which are given to 
readers for t^e first time in the work that has 
so greatiy agitated Prof. Dowden, my Real 
Shelley is chiefly noteworthy for — 

1. Its exposure of [the fanciful ways in which 
romantic Inography has dealt with the poet's 
ancestral story, facial aspect, principles and 
conduct. 

2. Its demonstration that, instead of resnit- 
ms from difierences of opinion on religion and 
poHtics, the poet's estrangement from his 
family was caused by matters distinct from h^ 
religious and political views. 

3. Its demonstration that TJie Necessi^ of 
Atheism^ instead of being the mere squihrnd 
sportive essay which some of the ^>oet*s idolaten 
have declared it, was the genuine expressioii 
of the author's sincere opinions. 

4. Its exhibition of the origin and devebp- 
ment of Shelleyan Sodalism. 

5. Its proof that Lord Chanoellor Eldon'i 
decree, instead of being delivered, as the Edi^- 
hurgh Review recently declared, ** on the gromid, 
not of Shelley's misconduct to his wife, bat of 
the opinions expressed in his writings," was 
delivered with dear and steady regard to that 
misconduct. 

6. Its full revelation of the drcumstonces 
under which Shelley carried off his intimate 
friend's sixteen years old daughter — ^an act that 
was none the less an act of seduction, because 
he sincerely believed he had a moral right so to 
take possession of her. 

7. Its precise statement of the poet's affection 
for and intercourse with Mary Godwin's sister 
Claire, to whom he bequeathed £12,000 within 
a few week's of Allegra s birth. 

8. Its revelation of the drcumstanoes that 
determined Shelley to produce the poem in 
which he declared the incestuous intercourse of 
brothers and sisters a domestic arrangement 
wholly compatible with delicacy and innocence. 

9. Its exhibition of reasons for opposing the 
influences that have for years been cautiously 
educating people to regard vnth tolerance the 
poet's social philosophy. 

Surely a reviewer of The Real Shelley ought 
to call attention to some one or more of these 
prime features of the book. Prof. Dowden 
says no word of any one of them. He does not 
even hint that the work refers to any of these 
important matters. His course is to create an 
impression t^t the book, which calls attenti(m 
to questions of the highest social i™P®''**°5^? 
notiiingmore than an inordinately long booi 
of Shelleyan gossip, that i^ be found Teiy 
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inacourate gossip when lie shall in due course 
produce his own authoritative and authorised 
history of Shelley, written from the documents 
and for the gratification of the family that is 
known to labour under so many curious miscon- 
ceptions respecting the poet and his ancestors. 
It is possible for a reviewer to misrepresent by 
silence as well as by words. Prof. Dowden is 
gtnLtj of both kinds of misrepresentation. 
Enoueh has been said of his silence. It is time 
to call attention to some of the slips in what he 
says to the discredit of the least important 
passages of my book. 

1. In seven numbered paragraphs Prof. 
Dowden deals with my ignorance touching the 
Etonian Shelley. The first and most important 
of the paragraphs charges me with representing 
that the boy entered Eton in 1806, wherecis he 
entered the school in 1804. ''The 'Real 
Shelley,* " says Prof. Dowden, "went to Eton in 
1806. , . . Mr. Jeaffreson errs by two years. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley inscribed his name in the 
head-master's book as an Eton schoolboy on 
Jidy 29, 1804." My critic is mistaken. Instead 
of saying that Shelley entered the school in 
1806, I am careful to reveal my inability to 
give the date of his entrance into the school. 
After noticing the conflict of the authorities on 
the point, I merely suggest that Lady Shelley 
''mav be assumed " to be right on the matter, 
the lady's positive statement from authentic 
sources being '*at the age of thirteen Shelley 
went to Eton," i.e., between August 4, 1805, 
and August 4, 1806. It would have been 
pardonable had I confided implidtiy in Lady 
Shelley's precise statement ; but my distrust of 
every statement made by Lady Shelley about 
her father-in-law saved me from the indiscre- 
tion of trusting her words on a matter about 
which it might be supposed her ''authentic 
sources" of information would preserve her 
from error. All that I say respecting the 
commencement of Shelley's Etonian career is 
based on this mere assumption of her accuracy, 
which the reader is duly instructed to regard 
as a mere assumption. To punish me Prof. 
Dowden slaps Lady Shelley's face. Gallantry 
makes me wish the blow had fallen on a harder 
and broader cheek. 

2. Prof. Dowden holds me blameworthy for 
following Shelley's most cautious biographers, 
and, at tiie same time, for relying on Shelley's 
own words so far as to say that Shelley left 
Eton in 1809, and left it in disgrace. Prof. 
Dowden does not need me to tell him that 
biography has Shelley's own word for it that 
he "wss sent home from Eton in disgrace on two 
separate occasions before he was dismissed from 
thjB school for the third and last time for striking 
a penknife through the hand of one of his 
schoolfellows and pinning it to a desk. Does 
Prof. Dowden (so resentfm of every suggestion 
that Shelley was deficient in truthfulness) mean 
to say that no credit whatever is to be given 
to Shelley's accounts of his own unruliness at 
£toii, and of the disfavour with which he was 
re^^arded by the masters in his later terms at 
the school ; that in all he said on the subject 
he did not speak under semi-delusion, but with 
an absolute and tmqualified want of historic 
truthfulness? Does Prof. Dowden, with his 
perfect confidence in the veracity of Shelley's 
letters to Miss Hitchener, mean to say there 
was no foundation in fact for what Shelley 
said of his repeated expulsions from the public 
school ? No doubt Shelley said wild things of 
his conduct and sufferings at Eton, but the 
redundant evidence of his Etonian disorderliness 
justifies a confident opinion that his imaginative 
statements on the matter had a sound basis of 
fact. A fair and reasonable view of the 
defective evidences is favourable to the dis- 
cretion of the successive 



return to Eton so that he might leave the school 
with qualified discredit ; but in arg^uing from 
the fact that he left the school with a good 
character, Prof. Dowden raises an apprehension 
that his forthcoming Life of Shelley will not be 
commendable for robust and vigorous realism. 
On the other hand, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that some of the professor's new facts 
about the Etonian Shelley tend to the discredit 
of some of the poet's romantic biographers. As 
Shelley spent so much of his time under the 
mild discipline of Dr. Goodall, the greater part 
of what has been written of his long suffering 
under Keate's rigorous tyranny must go for 
nothing. 

3. Another place in whiol;^ Prof. Dowden is 
more than usually unfortunate in his strictures 
on my book is the paragraph where he argues 
that I must be maliciously wrong in what I say 
of a passage in Shelley's January 10, 1812, 
letter to Godwin, because it is recorded in the 
University College BegistcT that Hogg and 
Shelley were "expelled for contumaciously 
refusing to answer questions yflroposed to them, 
and for also repeatedly declining to disavow a 
publication entitled TJie NecaMity of Atkeiem" 
The words of the letter, touching the cause of 
the writer's expulsion from his college, run 
thus: "I was informed thai in case I denied 
the publication no more wuuld be said. I 
refused, and was expelled." ?rof. Dowden is 
virtuously indignant with me for calling this 
statement " untrue." Prof. Dawden's indigna- 
tion notwithstanding, I mbrst stand to the 
offensive word, for it was an /vntrue statement. 
Hogg, who certainly knew is much of the 
matter as Prof. Dowden, says of the untrue 
words : 

" This is incorrect, no such oftef was made, no 
such information was given; Vit musing on the 
affair as he was wont, he drett^ed the proposal 
had been declined by him, an<z; thus he had the 
gratification of believing tiiat ae was more of a 
martyr than he really was." 

Prof. Dowden is also disdainiolly indignant 
with me for insisting that the offence for which 
the two undergraduates we>re expelled was 
really their publication of the. atheistical tract, 
and not the offence set forth in the memo- 
randum of the College Begi^r, drawn soon 
after the expulsion in acco^rdance with the 
unlooked-for incidents of the affair. My 
reasons for taking this view «f the matter are 
set forth in a careful exaniin»tion (vol. i., 285- 
290) of Hogg's account of h\B own expulsion, 
and his account of Shelley's ntfrrative of his ex- 
pulsion. From these two acconnts it appears to 
me that the master and dons had determined to 
expel the two undergraduates for their joint- 
offence in writing and publi^ing the atheis- 
tical tract before they summoned either of the 
youngsters to their presence, and therefore 
before either of them had air opportunity for 
declining to plead "ay" or "nay" to the 
charge against them. The authorities seem 
to have been surprised by Sbelley^s refusal to 
plead either "guilty" or "not guilty." On 
being thus surprised by Sht4ley, and subse- 
quently dealt with by Ho^g, the master 
answered, " Good, you ma;> pleswe yourself 
about pleading or not pleadtiig, but in either 
case you are expelled," and gave in turn to 
each of the youngsters one of the two writs of 
expulsion which appear from Qogg's narrative 
to have been signed and pealed for their 
dismissal, had they fulfilled the expectation of 
the authorities by avowing th^ir publication of 
the pamphlet. That the re^'strar drew the 
mernorfl-^^^^^ in accordance with the turn 
giy^ fo the business by the contumacy of the 
cnjy^ '^g in no way affects tne merits of my 



tvourable to the dis- / CoyT Ltio^ *^** though they contrived to put 
biographers who have/ tk^^^v,-^ pulsion on the offence of contumacy, 
written of Shelley's life at Eton. It is inter- UC^r l,^re really sent from their college for 
GBtiMig to know that Shelley was allowed ^jp^y ^g and dispersing th^ atheistical tract. 



Few careful readers of Hogg's account of the 
business will decline to take this view of the 
matter. It was, of course, competent for Prof. 
Dowden in his critical capacity to differ from 
my reasoning and reject my conclusion. But 
he is not likely to raise himself in the estima- 
tion of critical readers by urging that my 
argument and opinion are disproved by the 
memorandum that is in no conflict with them. 

4. Another example of the way in which 
Prof. Dowden makes a show of disproving my 
statements. The evidence is redundant that 
Shelley had for months been stirred by ani- 
mosity against his father, when on January 10, 
1812, he wrote William Godwin a letter teem- 
ing with untruthful assertions to the worthy 
squire's discredit. On learning that Godwin 
had read the unfilial expressions with pain and 
disapproval, Shelley hastened to set himself 
right Vith his correspondent by writing to him 
on January 16, 1812, "You mistake me if you 
think I am angry with my father. I have ever 

been desirous of a reconciliation with him " 

To Prof. Dowden's displeasure I call these two 
statements imtruthful. How does Prof. Dow- 
den affect to prove that Shelley was amiably 
disposed towards the father, whose feelings he 
had outraged, whose character he had so 
recentiy traduced to a stranger? How does 
the professor prove that the exemplary son 
had ever been desirous of a reconciliation with 
his father? Positively, by producing a brief 
passage from a single letter ^dated December 
13, 1811) in which Shelley writing to his father 
declared his desire for reconciliation with him, 
and tendered apologies for the uneasiness he 
had caused him. This passage from a solitary 
letter — penned at a moment when the writer 
was moved by urgent considerations of self 
interest to come to friendly terms with his sire 
— ^is positively offered by Prof. Dowden as 
conclusive proof that Shelley was actuated by 
affectionate devotion to his father on the 16th 
of the following month (six days after the 
defamatory letter to Gbdwin), and also as 
conclusive evidence that the son had ever been 
desirous of returning to harmony with the 
father whom he had for months together 
treated with insolence and spoken of with 
vulgar levity! 

Several of the matters urged against me by 
Prof. Dowden cannot be dealt with effectually 
till more shall be known of the still unpublished 
papers which he has used to create distrust of 
my accuracy. But I have already disposed of 
the most important of the professor's charges 
in the few examples I have given of his essay in 
disparagement. There is no need for me to tell 
Prof. Dowden that, even if he could prove 
every count of his indictment of my accuracy, 
the merits and demerits of my attempt at a 
truthful portraiture of Shelley would not be 
affected by his reflections on the work. Let it 
be granted that Dr. Hume was a Doctor of 
Me£cine instead of Divinity; that the flrst 
copies of the letter to Lord Ellenborough were 
delivered by the printer some fortnight or three 
weeks sooner than I thought; that Shelley 
spoke in response to a resolution, and not in 
support of a resolution at the Fishamble 
Theatre ; that I erred in calling Miss Hitchener 
a Deist on what seemed to me sufficient autho- 
rity ; that Shelley wrote the verses to Eobert 
Emmett a few weeks later than I supposed; 
that the Shelleys did not stay so long with the 
Oalverts as I imagined ; that I was misled by 
Hogg into making Shelley's stay in Edinburgh 
some ten days too long, and his sojourn in York 
some ten days too short ; that in words which 
proclaimed me to be speaking conjecturally on 
the.matter, I put the date of his Scotch wedding 
some seven days too late ; that I am wrong by 
three whole days as to the date of SheUey's 
withdrawal from Dublin, and by an entire week 
as to the d^te of his arrival at Nant^willt, 
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Let it be oonoeded that I am wrong in all these 
matters. How can such trivialities touch the 
general worth or worthlessness of my delinea- 
tion of the author of ** Lfton and Cytima " ? 

My book is, as Prof. Dowden knows to his 
cost, a long book. It deals with thousands of 
facts, a great many of them being supremely 
important facts. Ought such trivialities as an 
error of two days in a letter's date, and an 
error of three days in a pleasure-trip, to be set 
forth delusively by a critic to bolster up a base- 
less charge of inaccuracy against a writer 
whom he has, by searching, found to have 
striven, not unsuccessfully, to handle a^variety 
of perolexinff matters wiui exactness P 

Prof. Dowden thinks ill of my literary style 
and well of his own. He has my permission to 
do so. As for his style I will not presume to 
judfi;e anything so excellent. I leave it to the 
readers of the Aoadeh7 to decide whether the 
tone of Prof. Dowden's review of Tlie Real 
Shelley is altogether worthy of a professor of 
literature. John Gobdy Jeaffreson. 



has been trained — a fact which is now getting 
pretty generally recognised in Qermany itself 
— ^at least, outside of Berlin. I will only add 
that whatever line of work Prof. Napier may 
take up, he may rely on my heartiest sympathy 
and co-operation, as far as my Umited oppor- 
tunities allow. I know enough of him to feel 
sure that he will attribute my criticisms to their 
real motive — ^namely, that of advancing the 
cause of English philology and literature, and 
restoring to our universities their old fame as 
seats of national learning. 

Henry Sweet. 



THE ICEBTON FB0FE8S0BSHIF. 

liOndoii : June 8, 1885. 
The public interest which has been shown in 
the new professorship is a cheering sign of the 
times. Ten years affo such an appointment 
would have been jobbed away in a comer, 
the outer world knowing and caring nothing 
about it. Even in the present case the pro- 
ceedings of the electors have been involved in 
unnecessary mystery. If they had submitted 



THE BAB0N8 OF OKIGHE. 
6 King's Bench Walk, Temple : Jane 9, 1885. 
I have to thank your correspondents, Mr. 
Chester Waters and Sir Oeorge Sit well, for their 
very generous criticism upon the value of my 
recent discoveries of the true descent of this 
barony. I am not, however, at one with either 
of them relative to the descent of the half of the 
barony enjoyed by Leonia de Baines. The 
KufiPord (not the Thurgarton Chartulary, as 
Mr. Chester Waters writes), a copy of which 
is in the library of the British Museum, 
clear evidence of the descent of the 



to confound them with the Albinis; and, inaa. 
much as one branch of that family (the Mow- 
brays) at a very early period obtained posseBsiou 
of the Isle of Axholme, it may be that durins 
the minority of Roger de Mowbray they 
acquired that surname. If this be so, it might 
be suggested that there is proof of a oonne^on 
with Edward of Salisbury, since dearly he was 
an Evroux— the name by which the Albinig 
were at one time known. Pym Yeat5£ak. 



gives 

Stuteville half . Nothing more need be said as to „, ./%,. ^r -n -ji 

that, and I fuUy concur in the great probabiHty Hubert. Ordencus, as Mr. Freeman duly 

fiuo.irA«t«d hv Mr. Waters that Hubert fitz Ralf remmds us, states that the Conqueror - caatrom 



16 Brunswlok Temoe« Brighton. 

In his communication to you on the above 
subject, Mr. Waters commences with the 
assertion that **Balph fitz Hubert de Bie 
figures in Domesday as Constable of Notting- 
ham Castle." 

Will Mr. Waters be good enough to refer as 
to the passage in Domesday where he so 
figures P Till he can do so, this statement, itis 
to be feared, must be numbered among those 
which are at once disposed of by w^t Mr. 
Freeman loves to term *' the simple process of 
turning to Domesday." For not only does 
the Survey contain no such statement, but it 
does not even mention the castle by name. 1 may 
add that the name of the '* constable " is else- 
where recorded, and that it was not Balpb fitz 



suggested by Mr. Waters that Hubert fitz Balf , 
of Domesday, had two daughters each named 
Matilda. But I am at a loss to see that there is 
a particle of evidence to support Mr. Waters's 
suggestion that one of these ladies married 



their scheme to a free preliminary discussion by Edward, the Domesday sheriff of Salisbury, or 



experts, they would have saved themselves 
much trouble, and cleared their heads of many 
prejudices and erroneous impressions. It would 
certainly have made them abandon the fond 
hope of findine a man who had a specialist's 
command of both language and literature. 
The result of the election seems to show clearly 
that the wordinff of the statute obliged the 
electors to deciae that luiguage must pre- 
ponderate. If so, it is inexcusable that the 
fact was not definitely stated in the announce- 
ment. This would have saved the unfortunate 
literature candidates all the annoyance and 
humiliation of a hopeless candidature. Those 
language candidates, too, who were unwilling 
to offer themselves, under the belief (common 
to all outsiders) that literature would prevail, 
would then have entered into the contest with 
hope and energy, instead of in a half-hearted 
way or not at all. If, on the other hand, it had 
been decided that literature was to prevail, and 
this had been publicly stated, the Tmivendty 
might have secured a scholar whose election 
would have been hailed with satisfaction even 
bv narrow-minded Anglo-Saxonists and rabid 
phoneticians like myself. But thev would have 
had to cross the Irish Channel to find him. 

Any errors, however, that the electors may 
have made at the outset have been amply 
redeemed by their final choice. They have not 
only ignored the mythic claims of the light 
literaries, but have had the moral courage to 
resist the popular outcry against specialist by 
restoring to his native land the most promising 
of the rising generation of English philologists. 
Prof. Napier nas an arduous task before him. 
He will have to organise a system of teaching 
and training really suited to English circum- 
stances, and not a mere copy of German models ; 
he will have to vindicate for English its due 
share in the examinations and endowments ; he 
will have to develope the Taylorian Institute 
into a seminary of practical philology, phon- 
etics, and dialectology. After having learnt 
so much from the Germans, he will have to 
learn a little from the English school of 
philology, whose methods and results are quite 
as original and quite as important as those of 
t))e somewhat narrow Berlin school in which he 



that he was identical with the first husband of 
one of these ladies. The Bermondsey Chartu- 
lary proves pretty clearly that her second 
husband was Husculf de Taney, and that she 
married him temp, William Rufus. Except this 
fact I know of no authority for Mr. Waters*s 
statement that the Domesday sheriff died in 
that reign ; indeed, I know of no authority for 
supposing that there were two of this name, 
and I think Mr. Waters has dimidiated a 
single person to make his theories fit. Eyton 
(MS. at British Museum) evidentiy takes this 
view of it, for in giving a pedigree identical 
with that propounded by Mr. Waters, he adds, 
relative to the statement of the death of 
Edward, temp. William II., **so says Waters." 
If I am in error and Mr. Waters has inde- 
pendent proof, he can no doubt produce it. Now 
I am unable after some research to find any 
proof showing connexion between these two 
families ; and, as unlike Mr. E. A. Freeman and 
the historians of the day, I write from authori- 
ties and not from speculations (as those great 
personages cannot read our records I suppose 
they may be excused), I looked at the original 
record of the suit, in which so far as I know the 
best evidence of this story is contained. It is of 
the date of 4 John. I find the name is spelt Ssde- 
bir and not Salisbir. Now there is evidence of a 
very dose connexion between Hubert fitz Balf, 
of tiie time of King John, and a famUy of the 
name of Saleby in Lincolnshii-e, and this and not 
the Wiltshire family I believe to be the true one. 
Hubert fitz Balf settied the greater part of his 
Derbyshire fees, not given to his daughter, 
upon Brian, son of Bobert de Insula, of 
Ejrkby Woodhouse, who married Qreda, the 
co-heiress of Ghmby, who I suspect was a 
sister of Leonia de Baines; she died without 
issue, for William de Glamorgan was proved to 
be Brian's heir. 

I have not yet been able to trace this Bobert 
de Insula, but I suspect he is connected with 
the family of that name, one of whom suc- 
ceeded to the Lincolnshire estates of Berenger, 
son of Bobert Todeni, of Belvoir (see Lincoln- 
ahire Survey, edited by Chester Waters). The 
Belvoir charters give several indications of the 
family, and son^e of the earljr deeds would seem I 



construxit et GuilhJmo Peverello commendavit" 
I am specially led to call attention to this 
matter because it illustrates that which more 
than once I have ventured to urge on Mr. 
Waters — the necessity of giving, like other 
scholars, the authorities for his interesting and 
valuable statements. Sir G. Sit well is "very 
glad to find that .... he [Eyton] had so high 
an authority as that of Mr. Chester Waters" 
for a certain statement of fact ; but surely, as 
Mr. Freeman is never weary of proclaimiiig, 
what we want in these cases is a reference, not 
to ** high," but to origineJ authority. 

J. H. BousD. 



THE **LANOANDENB " OF KING ALFRED'S WItL' 

WeBton-saper-Maxe : Maj S8, iffiS. 
In the Academy (1884, p. 348) I have 
already given the identification of the Svin- 
beorff mentioned in King Alfred's will, where 
the destiny of certain lands was settled by 
Ethelred and Alfred at a witenagem6t It is 
evidently Swanborough Tump, between Wood- 
borough and Pewsey in Wilts, which was a 
moot-place within the memory of an old man 
who died not long since. The Bev. B. Nichol- 
son (who had g^ven this information to Mr. 
Gbmme) has since kindly enabled me to identify 
another most interesting spot, Langandene, 
where, at a witenagem6t, King Alfred produced 
his father's will, and was authorised to make 
his own as it stands (see the will in Pauli* 
Life of Alfred, p. 408, and a translation by 
Dr. Gkles in King Al/red*a Works, vol. i, 
p. 398). , 

The Bev. B. Nicholson (formerly Bector of 
Beechingstoke, now Bector of Wincanton) 
writes to me, in reply to an inquiry : 

** There is on the Marlborough Downs, about three 
miles from Swanborough Tump, a dean which u 
called Long Dean. A few years ago it was full of 
scattered stones like the Grey Wethers of a neigh- 
bouring dean. We called them Sarsen etonee in 
Wilts, but they were used for the erection of 
bridges on the Marlborough and Savemake rail- 
way. It [Langandene] is a deep and long-dwwn 
depression in the hills. You would see something 
about it in Mr. Smith's book about the Wiltshiw 
downs lately published." 

I think this gives us King Alfred's Langtfi- 
dene as clearly as his Swinbeorg. 

H5NBT GBOBaE ToMKura, 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

MjNOAT,Jiinel6,4D.in. Afiiatic: " Tha Chinese Gkime 
of Chess." by Bir. H. F. W. Holt. 

7.80 p.m. Education: *'The Education of the 
Will." by Mn. Bryant. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian : Business Meeting. 

K p.m. Inventors' Institute. 
TuBSDAT. June 16, 7 p.m. Sodety of Architects : General 
Meeting. 

7.46 p.m. Statistical : " The Population of 
London, l»0t-1881," by Mr. R. Pi ice- Williams. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological : ** A New dpedes of 
Pnttaeufa** by Dr. O. Hartlanb ; ** The Eamtchatkan 
Wild Sheep/' by Dr. Quillemard ; **The Birds ool- 
leoted during the Voyage of the Yacht Mareheaa— 
VI. New GKilnea and the Papuan Islands," by Dr. 
Gnillemard. 
Wednxbdat, June 17, 4 p.m. Hermetic. 
ItiUBSDAT, June 18, 4.80 p.m. Royal Society. 

5 p.m. Zoological : Davis i>cture, " The Struo- 
tupe of the Mwan/* by Prof. W. K Parker. 

8 p.m. Viotoila Institute : Anniversary Meeting. 

8 p.m. Historical : " ah Examination of flato's 
Legend of Atlantis in relation to America," by Mr. 
Hyoe Clarke. 

8 pm. Linnean : '* Oolfingia Maclntoihii^ a New 
Sipunoulld from the Coasc uf Scotland," by Prof. 
E. Bm^ Luikeflter : " The Occurrence of Articulated 
Laotiierous Vessels in Botea** by Mr. Scott. 

8 p.m. Chemical: Election of Fellows; "The 
Decomposition and Genesis of Hydrocarbons at High 
Temperatures -I. The Products of the Manufacture 
of Gas from Petroleum." by Dr. Armstrong and Dr. 
Miller; '*The Non-CrystaiUsable Products of the 
Action of Diastase upon Starch," by Mr. H. Brown 
and Dr. G. H. Morris; *'The Decomposition of 
COa at High Temperatures," by Mr. H. B. Dixon ; 
**Tne Cause of theDecrepitatiou in Samples of so- 
called Explosive Pyrites," by Mr. B. Blount; "The 
Influence of Silicon upon the Properties of Cast 
Iron," by Mr. T. Tomer. 

8 30 p.m. Antiquarids: "The Island of Symi," 
by AdmutU Spratt. 
Fbidat, June 19, 8 p.m. Philological: "Greek and 
Latin Etymologies." by Pruf. Postgate ; " The Poly- 
nesian Languages," by the Bev. B. H. Codrington. 



SCIENCE. 

THE MBTAFHTSICAI. PRINCIPLES OF ?LATO. 

Die platoni%eh$ Metaphynk auf Grund der im 
J^hilehus gegehenen Principien in ihren toesmt- 
liehsten Zilgen dargestellt. Yon Dr. Gustav 
Schneider in Gera. (Leipzig : Teubner.) 

This work presents in lucid exposition the 
fruits of many years' libours upon that 
obscure and interesting subject, the inter- 
pretation of the Philehus and its bearing upon 
Platonic metaphysics in general. The argu- 
ment must be taken in its entirety, and a 
condensed summary fails to do it justice. It 
aims at establishing and systematically 
developing as Plato's two ultimate principles 
a really existent, though not necessarily cor- 
poreal, matter ; and a supreme efficient cause — 
that is, Gt>d. The third metaphysical prin- 
ciple of the Philehus, limit or measure, proves 
to be the form inseparably combined with 
matter in phenomenal objects, that which 
brings about the participation of things in 
ideas: this, however, is hardly an ultimate 
independent principle, because conditioned and 
determined by the idea (p. 127). The ideas, 
in their turn, are conditioned by the supreme 
cause. They are found to be not precisely 
identical with any of the four '^ kinds " in the 
Philehus, but to be given in and along with 
the last of them — ^the Cause. 1 kus the world 
of concrete particulars is presented as a 
living organism, with body and soul, fashioned 
by the divine reason or mind after the model of 
its own eternal thoughts — ^thc ideas ; or, in other 
words, while the Timaeus logically separates the 
eternal patterns of the things which do appear 
from the creator, the Philehus more correctly 
sabsumes them under the single principle 
which is formal and efficient and final cause 
in one (p. 85). 

These are the main positions of a book 
which deserves high praise for the fresh- 
ness, thoroughness, and accuracy with which 
it lias been written. Most noticeable are 



the modifications and improvements intro- 
: duced into what is substantially the view of 
Trendelenburg and Eettig ; they testify to 
an intimate acquaintance with current criti- 
cism and a vigorous effort to grapple with 
the inherent difficulties of that view. How 
great these are will appear on slight reflexion. 
Suppose the ideas determined as the thoughts 
of God and the laws of the process of 
becoming, how can they at the same time be 
described as absolute essences? What are 
we to make of Aristotle's express denial that 
there was any efficient cause in his master's 
system ? or of the fact that '* the receptacle 
and nurse of becoming" is termed x^P°' ^^ 
the Timaeus ? These and the like questions 
are sifted with great skill in a fair and tem- 
perate discussion, upon which space forbids 
us to enter ; and if, thereby, at times the tone 
becomes apologetic, the work gains in breadth 
and suggestiveness. For our own part, we 
should disallow the appeal to Repuhlic 597 b 
(pp. 90-94). Eor Gk>d is there represented as 
the author of an idea in the sense in which 
the artist is the author of his work or the 
Demiurge of the phenomenal world, i.e., as 
the fourth ^^kind" in the Philehus is the 
cause of the third or *' mixed kind"; not in 
the sense required by the author's view, that 
both the divine mind and its content--the 
ideas — are included under one and the same 
highest kind in the Philehus. Considering, 
too, what Peipers has had to say recently 
for the suggestion that these *' kinds " are 
after all mere logical categories ( Ontol, Plat, 
p. 93 f ), a fuller treatment of this would have 
been desirable. At least, the inference from 
the use of the term yivri in the Timaeus 
(48 s, 50 c) would be met by its use in the 
Sophist. 

We are glad to find a reference (p. 122 fP) 
to the articles on Plato by Mr. H. Jackson in 
the Journal of Philology, which are beginning 
to be more widely read, as they deserve to be, 
in Germany. Without attempting to decide 
between the one view and the other, we sur- 
mise that in the end Dr. Schneider will derive 
even less support from the conclusions of the 
English scholar than he at present expects 
(p. 125); for a fundamental difference is 
disclosed in their treatment of the Timaeus, 
where Mr. Jackson {Journal of Philology, 
xiii. 1-40) sees a thorough-going idealism and 
represents Plato as constituting the universe 
of pure thought— of mind which, save when 
actually thinking, is a fictitious substratum. 
Again, there is a wide divergence as to the 
vedue of the Aristotelian evidence, which the 
one applies as a criterion by which to verify 
the correctness of his results ; whereas, in the 
work before us, the Stagirite is convicted of 
serious errors in regard to the doctrine of 
ideas (pp. 50, 67 f, 70, 85), his testimony 
being but sparingly used. And this although 
the outline of Platonic metaphysio here given 
is in several points a striking approximation 
to Peripatetic doctrine ; as in the account of 
various species of matter, sensible and intel- 
ligible (p. 18), the formal element of par- 
ticulars (pp. 3fi, 126), the various sorts of 
cause (p. 85), v6rj<ri^ voi/o-cajs (p. 91). It will 
be seen that the author shares the prevailing 
distrast of Aristotle's originality ; indeed, 
''nihil est in Aristotele quod non prius in 
fhtone " might almost pass for an axiom with 
9oin6 recent critics. 



Among various contributions, new and old, 
tQ the elucidation of the text we notice that 
in Phil. 15 a the author takes /A€ra &ai/>€(rca>9 
to imply separation of the units — i.e., the 
ideas — ^from sensible things ; and he adds in 
a note that ZeUer accepts this explanation, 
but would emend the troublesome passage 
accordingly, ircpl tovtwv rtav ^a$<i)v koI tuv 
TOLovTiDV 3iatp€0'€(i)9 Yf voXXtj awo\£rj Kal 
afjL<t>urp-qTr)<n^ ylyvertu. The second problem 
concerning the One and the Many, 15 b, is 
taken to impugn our faculty of knowing the 
ideas. It is stated thus : '^ How each one of 
these units, while always the same and un- 
changeable, is yet assuredly this one, soil. 
which we take it tohe.^^ Yet a comparison of 
Parm. 129 a — 135 c, to which we are referred, 
affords no decisive reason for supplying just 
those words which we have italicised. Erom 
Parm. ld2Awe might quite as well under- 
stand ''this one, and not an infinite series.^* 
At 15 D the Xoyoi are rightly explained to be 
our subjective concepts, and this sense is also 
claimed for ra del Xtyofuya cTvat, 16 c. At 
30 D Bia rrjv rrj^ atnas Buyafiiv IB held to mean 
'' because of the essential nature of the Cause." 
In Titnaeus, 37 b oZer^tKov is proposed for 
altrOrjTov, and aura or ahrov for avTov : 40 B €i^ 
is inserted before lavra> : and at 43 b dXoycDs is 
rendered ''out of proportion" instead of 
"irrationally." But when Simplicius is 
twice quoted (pp. 43-4) as the authority for 
the Platonic sense of cause, the repetition of 
the words in Simplicius, Comm. in Physiea, 
54'' 26, 56^^ 9, proves conclusively that they 
are part of his citation from Hermodorus. 
Lastly, in Repuhlic, vi. 508 b, n, 517 b, the 
author is inclined to explain l&ia. and l^ts as 
"nature," " essence," so that tSca toC dyaOoO 
becomes a mere paraphrase for riyaSov. This 
is due to his endeavour to identify the supreme 
cause of being and knowledge in the RepMie 
with the highest principle in the Philehus. 
The former, he thinks, cannot be the mere 
idea of perfection, because the latter is the 
perfect being, the divine reason, the seat of 
ideas. His exegesis (pp. 104-9) fails to con- 
vince us that an independent inquiry into the 
relations of the two dialogues on this disputed 
point can safely be omitted. Here, as often, 
it is evident that the genetic method of in- 
vestigation possesses decided advantages. 

E. D. Hicks. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

LATIN L FOB D. 



Queen's College, Oxford : June 8, 1886. 
I can add another instance of the substitution 
of I for d in Latin to those which have been 
collected by Mr. Whiui^n. This is the well- 
known name Palmyra. Hie original form of 
the name was Tadmor, as found in the Old 
Testament, in native inscriptions, and in the 
modem Arabic Tadmflr. ' TMs became Palmyra 
in Greek and Latin, initial t passing into p as 
in pavoy and d becoming I. The new form 
gave rise to the etymological myth which con- 
nects Tadmdr with the Semitic tdmdr "a 
palm," and Palmyra with the Latin palma of 
the same signification. Palma, however, is not 
a Greek word, while -yra is not a Latin termina- 
tion ; and Semitic scholars have no need to be 
told that the derivation of Tadm6r from tdmdr 
is an impossibility. The name is probably a 
tiphel form, like Thapsakosor Tiphsakh, **the 
passage " which was situated on the Euphrates 
on the road from Palmyra. A. H. Sayce. 
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THE ** ZAFAB NAMEH " OF HirMDULLAH, 

MTJSTAXIFi. 

Tehnn : May 6, 1886. 
With reference to this extremely rare work — 
a oopy of which, now in the British Museum, 
I discovered here lately — ^it may be interesting 
to note that d'Herbelot, in his Bibliotheque 
OrientcUe (Maestiicht mdoglxxyi., page 269) 
has the following note : 

** Dhafer Nameh. Titre d'un autre Poeme histo- 
rique en Persian, dont TAuteur est Aboubecr al 
Oazvini. LePoeteest mortl'an 750?. de i'Hegire." 

The author of the Zafar Nameh, lately dis- 
covered, is HumduUah B. Abii Bakr B. 
Ahmed B. Nasr Qazvini, poetically styled 
Mustaufi, by which nom de guerre^ derived 
from his profession, he calls himself in this 
great work. It is brought down to a.h. 735, 
in which year it was finished, having taken — 
according to its Khatimah — fifteen years to 
complete. In the meanwhile, a.h. 730, Himi- 
dullah published a prose abridgement of the 
Zafar Ndmeh, entitling it'the Tarikh i Ghizidah. 
After the completion of his principal work 
HumduUah seems to have devoted his energy 
to the composing of the Nuzhat ul Quliib, his 
well-known cosmographical work, the date of 
composition of which is not mentioned in it ; 
but from sdlusions to the current year, a.h. 
740, in the body of the work, it may be reason- 
ably surmised that he completed it shortly 
after that date, if not actually in that year. 

Thus, I think it very probable that Humdul- 
lah MuBtaufi must have died about a.h. 750 ; 
the date of death assigned by d'Herbelot to 
Abd Bakr Qazvini, who, like Mm, is the author 
of an historical poem entitled the Zafar 
K6meh. Had HumduUah Hved much longer 
it is almost certain that we should have had 
another work from him. Again, it is possible 
that d'Herbelot did not read '* HumduUah " as 
a proper name ; or even that, had he seen the 
work, or a mention of it, the words ** Hum- 
duUah" and **ibn" may have been absent 
from it, thus leaving the rest of the name only, 
which would agree with that of the well- 
known historian. 

Sidney I. A. Chtjechtll. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



The Clarendon Press announce for immediate 
publication ''The Mathematical Theory of 
£!lectricity and Magnetism," Vol. I., Electro- 
sUUica, by the Bev. Dr. H. W. Watson, and 
Mr. S. H. Burbury. It is intended as an intro- 
duction to, or commentary upon, the late Prof. 
MazweU's exhaustive work on the subject. The 
greater part of the present volume is occupied 
with the treatment of the provisionaUy accepted 
t^o-fluid theory, as developed by Poisson, 
i hreen, and others, and as MaxweU himself has 
dealt with it. 

Mr. Mellaed Beade*s presidential address to 
the Liverpool Geological Society has been re- 
printed in the form of a pamphlet entitled 
" Denudation of the two Americas." This 
essay may be regarded as a sequel to the 
vfiduable address which he deUvered some years 
ago before the some society, and in which he 
discussed the effects of Chemical Denudation as 
a geological agent. The writer insists strongly 
on the importance of applying quantitative 
methods to the study of geological phenomena. 
In the present paper he calculates the 
amount of solid matter removed in river- 
water from the surface of some of the principal 
river-basins of America. Mr. Beade shows 
that the matter which exists in chemical 
solution in river- water has more importance as 
a factor in the reconstruction of the earth than 
is generaUy recognised by geologists. 

On June 1 a new fortnightly periodical 
appeared in Basel under the title of Oeograph- 



iachen Blatter, edited by Dr. Rudolf Hotz. Its 
object is to serve as a popular organ for the 
extension of geographical knowledge. As there 
is scarcely a corner of the earth to which the 
Swiss do not find their way, it is likely to have 
a large staff of contributors. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Clarendon Press is about to pubUsh in 
the *' Anecdota " series the oldest extant ver- 
sion of the Irish tale known as the Cath Finn- 
trdga, or " Battle of Ventry," of which an 
edition has been prepared by Dr. Kuno Meyer, 
of University College, Liverpool. The text is 
taken from the Bodleian MS. Bawlinson 487, 
written in the fifteenth century ; variants from 
a younger group of MSS., an EngUsh transla- 
tion, notes, and a glossary of rarer words are 
added. In an excursus on Old-Irish metric 
Dr. Meyer criticises Prof. Zimmer's views on 
that subject, putting forward a new theory, 
according to which Irish metric, like that of 
the Slavonic peoples, has x>^^^ from an 
original purely syllabising system to an accen- 
tuating one, the latter having graduaUy been 
adopted under the influence of English litera- 
ture. Dr. Meyer shows that in the metres of 
Bums and other Scotch and Irish poets who 
wrote words to old Gaelic tunes the original 
Irish rhythms have been preserved in a modem 
form. The Introduction deals principaUy with 
the development of the second so-caUed Ossianic 
cycle of Irish tradition, to which the ** Battie 
of Ventry " belongs. 

The First Series of Studia Biblica: Essays 
in BibUcal Archaeology and Criticism and 
Kindred Subjects, by Members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, edited by Profs. Driver, Sanday 
and Wordsworth, will also be pubUshed imme- 
diately by the Clarendon Press. It contains 
the foUowing papers : (1) *' Recent Theories on 
the Origin and Nature of the Tetragramma- 
ton," by Prof. Driver; (2} ** The Light thrown 
by the Septuagint Version on the Books of 
Samuel," by the Rev. F. H. Woods ; (3) " The 
Dialects spoken in Palestine in the Time of 
Christ," by Dr. Neubauer ; (4) ** A new Theory 
of the Origin and Composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels proposed by G. Wetzel," by the Rev. 
A. Edersheim ; (5) ''A Commentajry on the 
Gospels attributed to TheophUus of Antioch," 
by Prof. Sanday ; (6) " The Text of the Codex 
Rossanensis (2)," by Prof. Sanday; (7) **The 
Corbey St. James (ff) and its Relation to other 
Latin Versions and to the original Lan^age 
of the Epistle," by Prof . Wordsworth ; (8) "A 
Syriac BibUcal MS. of the Fifth Century, with 
special reference to its bearing on the Text 
of the Syriac Version of the Gospel," by the 
Rev. G. H. GwUliam; (9) "The Date of St. 
Polycarp*s Martyrdom," by the Rev. T. Ran- 
dell; (10) "Some newly discovered Tomanite 
and Nabatean Inscriptions," by Dr. Neubauer; 
(11) "Some further Remarks on the Corbey 
St. James (ff)," by Prof. Sanday. 

Errata. — In Prof. Postgate's review of Reise's 
Catullus in the 'Academy of May 30, p. 387, 
col. 2 end, for **Bezzenberger*s BeitnigCf 1884, 
p. 239," read "p. 329." In Prof. Postgate's 
letter on ** Latin L for D," in the Academy of 
June 6, p. 405, the stem of adep$ should of 
course be given as -tp (not -pi), i.e., adip. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Philological Society. — (Friday ^ June 6). 

Thb Rev. Prof. Skeat, President, in the Chair. — 
The first Paper was by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, on 
*^ Accent in Sanskrit and Greek " ; the second by 
Dr. F. Stock, on '* Analogy as explaining certain 
Examples of Unoriginal I and r." This paper was 
occasioned by some notes of the President read 
before the Philological Society on November 7, 



1884, on the "intr naive" r and / in the void 
*' Llstre, legistro, decretistre, divinistre, aophistie 
alchemister, barrister, chorister, roister, cartridge, 
partridge, treasure, philosopher, coffer, ordeT, 
Londres, lavender, provender, culprit, bridegroom! 
hoarse, corporal ; could, myrtle, manciple, parti- 
ciple, principle, syllable, treacle, chronicle, con- 
tide." The President had somewhat incautioaaly 
declared that no explanation of tiie r and I in these 
words was called for except that they were intra- 
sive. Dr. Stock endeavoured to show how many 
of these words were the result of fairly ohTioos 
analogies. The paper, after distinguishing between 
the conscious womng of analogy and the Tin- 
conscious operations of phonetic developoientt 
and after recognising the infinite possibilities of 
analogy, proceeded to point out tiie most frequent 
manifestations of analogical inflaence. llieae 
were classed under (A) necessary: mental pnz. 
imity ; and (B) possible : (a) formal resembuinoe, 
(b) numericaL preponderance, (c) fitness, (4 for- 
tuitous influence. Illustrative examples, tome 
taken from recognised sources and others from the 
Heidelberg dialect, of which the writer of the 
paper has made a special study, then foUoYed, 
and the paper closed with a consideration of most 
of the woids enumerated above, in the light of 
the principles just stated. The words omitted 
were listrey fffre, ordre, ZondreSy in which the r vm 
regarded as phonetically explicable. The words 
in -istre expressing agents were explained as 
influenced by the analogy of maUtre and minutre, 
assisted by the frequency of the teimination 
'Stre — 0.^., noatre vottre^ adjectives in 'Mtre. In 
English, the termiDation was likely to be still 
furtiier favoured by tiie presence of the words 
signifying agents in ^stere. The word perdrii was 
traced to flSeenth century perdrizy and this was 
explained as a contamination of pietriz and ptHk^ 
both of which forms are found in fourteenth ceataij 
French. The form pietriz is the lineal descendant 
of pedrieem, a form of perdieem with transposed rd. 
The words with unoriginal I were similszly ex- 
plained. 

Anthbopolooical Institute. — {Tuesdaift Jum 9.} 
Francis Galton, Esq., President, in the Chair.' 
Prince Roland Bonaparte exhibited a large oollec* 
tion of photographs of Lapps. — Mr. P. A. Hf^ 
exhibited three water-coloured photographs out oi 
a colldction of 240, representing all the tribes of 
the Russian Empire. — Dr. J. &. Garson leadi 
paper on the ** Physical Charactmstics of the 
Lapps " : and by the permission of the authoritia 
of the Alexandra Palace, the family of La^ 
now being exhibited there were present in the 
room, with their sleigh, reindeer skins, and dog. 
The group consists of three men, two women, and 
two young children. The average height of tiie 
men is 5 ft. 1^ in., that of the women 4 ft. Hi ^^ 
The chief characteristics of the Lapns maj be 
said to be their low stature, round neads, and 
large cranial capacity. — Prof. Eeane read a pa^ 
on the Lapps. After glancing at their oogiQi 
ethnical relations and nomenclature, explaining 
the perplextng terms Lapp, Finn, Same, &c., the 

grofessor proceeded to describe their present 
abitat, their national and political divisions, and 
population ; not more than about 30,000 Lapp^ 
remain, and their number appears to be dimiBiflb- 
ing. Their social usages were ti^en described, and 
allusion made to their reindeer, dogs, ^^^^ 
snow-shoes, and tents; and the paper concladcd 
with an account of their religion, education, 
present condition, and future prospects. 



FINE ART. 
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Art in Phoenicia and iU Bept^ 
From the French of G. Penotand 
z. Translated by W. Armstrong. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

and his ooUeagae M. Cbipiei 
enriched science with a piincelv 
Tolnmes devoted to the art « 
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ancient Egypt and Babylonia have beea 
Bucceeded by a yolame devoted to the art ojE 
the Phoenicians, a translation of which int^ 
English has been made by Mr. Armstrong. 
Bat the labour involved in the preparation of 
the new volume has been immensely greatei* 
than that demanded by the two which pre- 
ceded it. Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia have 
themselves furnished in rich abundance the 
materials required for compiling the history 
of their culture and art. All that was needed 
was the seeing eye and the understanding 
mind which should reduce the materials into 
form and order, and compare them one with 
another. In the case of Phoenicia the 
materials were all but wanting. In fact, the 
remains left by Phoenieia itself are so scanty 
that a meagre chapter rather than a stately 
volume oouM alone have been written upon 
them. 

Phoenicia itself, however, bore as small a 
relation to the Phoenician world as modem 
England does to the British Empire. Eronl 
early times its merchants had been carrying 
their freights to the remotest comers of thd 
Meditenanean, and establbhing colonies upon 
its shores. Cyprus was in great measure a 
Phoenician island. In Carthage the Phoe- 
nicians established a power which wrested the 
western Mediterranean from the Greek, and 
mowed do^vn the legions of Bome on the 
bittle-fieid of Cannae, Sicily, Malta, Gozo, 
Sardinia, the southern coast ot Spain, all alike 
were Phoenician, or else so deeply penetrated 
by Phoenician culture as to have become 
Phoenician for the historian of art. 

It is, then, from the colonies that the lost 
tale of Phoenician art has to be recovered, 
and applied to the interpretation of the few 
and disputable monuments still existing on the 
soil of the mother country. It is only by 
the help of the tombs found in other lands 
that it can be determined whether the tombs 
of Phoenicia itself are Phoenician or Greek. 
The Phoenician letters found on the walls 
of Mount Eryx have verified the theory which 
saw Phoenician work in a fragment of ancient 
wall at Tyre, and in the huge foundation 
stones of the temple of Baalbek. 

To the whole region, accordingly, washed by 
the Mediterranean, to every spot where a 
Phoenician settlement was established, or 
where Phoenician relics have been found, 
M. Peorrot and his colleague have gone for 
aid and Ulnstration. Becords of discovery 
hidden away in obscure periodicals and 
pamxkhlets have been ransacked, and the 
treasures contained in the public and private 
museums of Europe have been laid under 
contribution. No trouble has been spared to 
render the collection of materials complete, 
and by a profusion of illustrations to make 
their evidence plain to the most uninstructed 
reader. 

The collection of materials was a difficult 
task; a still more difficult task was their 
arrangement, analysis, and explanation. This 
needed all the special skill and knowledge of 
K. Ferret, who has performed his work with 
his tuoal masterly hand. For the first time 
we have a history of Phoenician art and 
culture, as complete as the materials at 
present at our di4>08al allow it to be. 

The first volume of the English translation 
is devoted to an exhaustive acooimt of Phoe- 
nician aiehitectoie, prefaced by a general / 



introduction to Phoenician civilisation. The 
tomb, the temple, and the civil structure are 
successively passed under review. In each 
case the practical genius of the people is 
brought into relief. Where the Phoenician 
excelled was not in sacred architecture — ^for 
that we have to turn to the Egyptian or the 
Greek — ^but in works of public utility, like 
harbours, aqueducts, and waUs. Of the tomb 
M. Perrot writes : 

** The Phoenicians never burned their dead ; 
from first to last they placed them imderground. 
With the passage of tune natural grottoes were 
superseded by artificial chambers cut from the 
rock ad Jute, In these every variety of sepul- 
chral bed is to be found ; a ledge raised a few 
inches above the fioor of the chamber, or a 
trough sunk in its centre; sarcophagi, both 
fixed and movable, plain and decorated, and 
sometimes like the Egyptian mummy- cases in 
form; finally and especially, the oven- shaped 
niche excavated in the chamber wall, a recep- 
tacle which combined the sreat advantages of 
requiring no coffin, and of leaving the chamber 
itself free for the celebration of nmerary rites, 
and for the easy x>as8age of future corpses to the 
places reservea for them in the family sepulchre. 
The marked prediliection shown by the Phoe- 
nicians for this method of entombment was in 
strict harmony with their practical and utili- 
tarian genius: they sought for economy in 
everything they did ; theyhated aU unnecessary 
expenditure of time, effort, or money." 

I may observe that M. Perrot's conclusions in 
regard to the Phoenician sepulchres are con- 
fimed by a recent discovery made by Dr. 
Caruana in the catacombs of Malta, where he 
has found the remains of a Phoenician inscrip- 
tion engraved on a stone jamb. 

From architecture M. Perrot passes to 
sculpture, such as has been revealed to us 
more especially in Cyprus, and which exer- 
cised so profound an infiuence on the begin- 
nings of Greek art. He then deals with 
gem-cutting, with painting, and with the 
industrial arts, concluding with a chapter on 
the part played by the Phoenicians in 
the history of civilisation. His researches 
only deepen a conviction which has long 
been growing upon the students of the past. 
The Phoenicians had no originality. They 
borrowed and adapted, but (except in the 
domain of industry) they did not invent. They 
were, in fact, too utilitarian, too much bent 
on money-getting to do so. Their part in 
the world's history was to be intermediaries 
between East and West, and to convey the 
culture and civilisation of the old empires of 
Egypt and Babylonia to the still barbarous 
nations of Europe. It was a most useful 
part, but not a heroic or originative one. 
Their art, accordingly, is peculiar, but not 
native. It is sometimes Egyptian, sometimes 
Assyrian, often, it is true, spoilt in the bor- 
rowing, often also improved and modified, 
but it is never Phoenician. And the reason 
of this is that Phoenicia had no art of her 
own. 

M. Perrot seeks to show that Phoenician 
art was first of all Egyptian. It did not 
become Assyrian, or a mixture of Egyptian 
and Assyrian, until a comparatively recent 
period. The evidence he brings for this belief 
is very striking ; his materials, indeed, seem 
to forbid any other. But let us not forget 
that the materials are still imperfect, and 
that the disooverj of archaic monuments in 
^boQnicia ite^ may at any time oblige us to 



recast our conclusions. What the evidence 
shows is that the Phoenicians did not fall 
under the influence of Assyrian art until they 
had long been the pupils of the Egyptians. 
But Assyrian art was itself a borrowed and 
later growth whose primitive home was in 
'Babylonia. Kow Babylonia was also the 
primitive home of a large part of Phoenician 
mythology ; and I find it difficult to believe 
that in the remote days, long before any 
possible contftct with Egypt, when the 
ancestors of the Phoenicians brought with 
them the legends and deities of their former 
Babylonian neighbours, they did not at the 
same time bring with them the elements of 
Babylonian art. It is possible that the rudely- 
carved gems met with on the Phoenician coast, 
as well as in Palestine, which belong to a 
wholly different style of art from the later, but 
even ruder, copies found on seals of the altar 
of the moon-god at Harran, may be relics 
of this early age. At any rate they must be 
classed with the cylinders of archaic Baby- 
lonian type which have been found not only 
in the neighbourhood of Carchemish, but also 
in Cyprus and at Tartiis. We shall doubtiess 
know more about them when we are better 
acquainted with the art and relations of that 
great people whose importance for the history 
of civUisation is but just being disclosed to 
us, and to whom M. Perrot will devote him- 
self in his next volume — I mean the Hittites. 
Meanwhile, it is as well to bear in mind that 
Hittites and Phoenicians may alike have 
once shared in the heritage of a common 
Babylonian culture, and that the Assyrian- 
ising motives of the Phoenician pottery of 
Cyprus, as well as of Phoenico-Hellenic 
pottery generally, seem to go back to an early 
period. 

It is curious that the most perfectiy pre- 
served examples of the sacred architecture of 
the Phoenicians are to be found in our own 
possessions in Malta and Gk>zo, where we 
have not only taken no pains to protect them 
from injury, but have ourselves demolished 
two interesting temples on the Corradino 
Hill which overlooks Yalletta. The plans 
and drawings given by M. Perrot of what 
still remain of the old temples in the two 
islands may possibly arouse the interest of 
some English readers in them, and so act 
upon that slowly-moving entity, the official, 
mind. A little carefully conducted excava- 
tion on the site of some of them, might lead 
to important results. Three years ago in an 
underground cistern built of large stones and 
supported on pUlars, which seems to have 
been attached to tho temple once standing on 
the hill of Marsascirocco, or St. George's Bay, 
I discovered some curious carvings on one 
of four columns near a fiight of steps which 
lead to the floor of the structure. Among the 
figures still distinguishable are those of a 
fish, a ship, and a full face drawn in the 
same style as the figures met with on Cartha- 
ginian stelae. I mentioned my discovery to 
Dr. Caruana, and it is possible that he may 
have since come across other rude sculptures 
of the same kind. 

It may appear ungracious to part from the 
two handsome volumes issued by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall with words of dissatis- 
faction, but I cannot conclude without 
drawing attention to the serious errors or 
misprints which occur in the translation. 
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Time after time proper names, and even forms 
of expression, are mis-spelt or given wholly 
wrongly, thus making the translation by no 
means a safe guide for purposes of reference, 
and sometimes utterly obscuring M. Perrot's 
meaning. We have, for instance, Decke 
instead of Deeoke twice on p. 85, vol. i. ; 
Sigismond for Siegismund, p. 227 ; Megalia 
for Magalia, p. 395 ; Rehoboam for Jeroboam, 
vol. ii., p. 45 ; Marach for Marash (twice), 
p. 50 ; hopper for gopher, p. '89 ; axr^uiuk for 
atrfmrOf p. 96 ; Sicily for Cyprus, p. 107 ; 
Cineras for Cinyras, p. 112 (and Index); 
Bed Sea for Dead Sea, p. 231 ; Ouzzd for 
TJzza, p. 249 ; Eekhmarah for Eekh-ma-Ra, 
p. 361. Solunto is transcribed by the French 
Solunte; and in vol. i., p. 61, M. Ferrot is 
made to say that ''in the time of Tacitus, 
Astarte, then called Aphrodite, was figured 
on a cone in the chief temple of Faphos." Of 
course, we ought to read '* as a cone." 

A. H. Satce. 



THE TURNER DRAWINGS AT MESSRS. 

HOGARTH'S. 

At Messrs. Hogarth's, in Mount Street, there 
is an interesting and agreeable, if not a very 
important disp&y of Ihimer drawings. The 
drawings must belong, we surmise, to a good 
collector : they are not, generally speaking, such 
as would attraot a member of the outside public. 
For some of them are very early, and these, 
even when they are as good as **Onthe Dorset- 
shire Coast,'' or a ''Lake Scene with a Church," 
are not usuidly welcomed by the average buyer; 
and others are late, "without form, though 
by no means void — ^the realisation, rather, of 
splendid visions of colour, such as have come to 
Turner, or perhaps to Turner and Cotman alone 
sinGe the Yenetums, and which it requires a 
oolourist — a true worshipper of colour — to 
thoroughly enjoy. " Aldeborough " — ^the Ald- 
boroum of Crabbe — ^belongs in a measure to 
this dass. It was engraved, or partially 
engraved, for one of the great serial publica- 
tions in which Turner took part, but it was 
never actually issued. ''The Silent Pool" is 
another example, wherein the water, of a sap- 
phire blue, reflects in deeper tones the blue of 
the sky. And near it are the orange and the 
red with which Turner in his later days hardly 
dispensed; "Langhame" — a sea-coast castle 
in South Wales — ^is another very noble sketch. 
It is the first thought, doubtless, for the 
finished drawing from which was made the 
"Langhame" engraving in the England and 
Wales series. It has a simpler arrangement 
of water: that is to say, the wildness of 
the water, beating against the shore, is 
deemed sufficient in itself to interest, while 
in the more elaborate drawing and the finished 
print there are long-shoremen and sailors and 
many objects from the breaking up of a wrecked 
vessel. Furthermore, in the large drawing 
and the finished print there is naturally more 
of elaboration and detail as to the line and 
structure of the castle which gives its name to 
the theme. But the sketch has already that 
charm of a wild and broken sky — a sky of 
movement, a sky profoundly dramatic — which 
we admire in the later and, so to say, more 
lengthened versions. Altogether the little col- 
lection is worth seeinff. Nothing that has pro- 
ceeded from the hand of Turner can ever fail 
to be of interest. 



and the " Birth of Venus " en grUaiUe — ^both from 
Hamilton Palace, come into the market. As 
for the pictures sold last Saturday, they only 
fetched about three thousand pounds altogether. 
Not one single picture fetched anything over a 
couple of himdred. That was a ridiculous 
result of a day's sale at Christie's: nor is it 
fair to put it down to bad times. The real 
cause, we fear, is to be found in bad pictures. 
So few were of any real value ; so much had 
this too enterprising or too lavish amateur in- 
dulged a private fancy, unsupported it seems by 
great knowledge or by that which is even 
greater than knowledge — instinctive taste. 
Yet, to read the Times newspaper one would 
imagine that the sale was really an important 
event in the world of art We do not tnink it 
worth while to chronicle the prices. But on 
Monday began the sale of the many ohjets 
d^art in which the collection must needs have 
been rich. Some, indeed, were but parish; 
others were, on their merits, noteworthy, for 
Mr. Denison had gone to good auctions as well 
as to bad ones, and aU was fish that came into 
his net. On Monday, a dock in a case of old 
Dresden porcelain fetched 140 guineas (Gtrind- 
lay) ; a Louis Seize lyre clock, with frame of 
gros bleu Sevres mounted with chased metal, 
100 gs. (Benjamin) ; a Louis Quinze clock, 
with enamelled dial, by Tcmdecruse, 205 gs. 
(McCalmont); a dock by Qarrigues in lyre- 
shaped case of gros bleu Sevres, the pendulum 
enamelled with the signs of the zodiac, 245 gs. 
(E. Joseph) ; a pair of Louis Quinze wall-lights, 
with scrolls and sun flowers for two lights each, 
95 gs. (Marks and Durlacher) ; a Louis Quinze 
marqueterie commode, 165 gs. (E. Joseph) ; a 
fine Louis Quinze commode, from the collection 
of Lady Essex, 380 gs. (Robson). Monday's 
sale of fine objects realised a good deal more 
than Saturday's sale of pictures. But to-day 
some high prices cannot fail to be reached by 
the sale of certain illustrious canvasses. Yet 
we gravdy doubt whether " Daniel in the Lion*s 
Den " fetches more than hsdf what it was sold for 
two years ago. There was a glamour over 
things that came from Hamilton Palace — a 
glamour such as a residence in Upper Qrosvenor 
Street can hardly cast. 



THE BECKETT-DENISON SALE. 

To-DAT is really the great day of the Beckett- 
Denison sale at Christie's. It is to-day that the 
two Bubenaes — the ^'Danid in the Den of lions " 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Thb Royal Academy's latest elections, which 
took plaice last week, have been, on the whole, 
in harmony with the best of those that recently 
preceded them. It is true that with Mr. 
Albert Moore, Mr. J. D. Linton, and Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, still without the pale of the 
A(^emy, there was not exactly a crying neces- 
sity for the election of Mr. J. W. Waterhouse 
to the honour of Associateship ; but the falliag 
of the choice on Mr. Henry Moore and Mr. 
Bume Jones is a circumstance that cannot be 
serioudy disapproved. Mr. Henry Moore has 
for many years been recognised as one of the 
most faithful and artistic students of sea and 
shore ; and his work this year — especially per- 
haps "Catspaws off the Land" — betrays a 
range and a sensitiveness to the glories of 
colour which perhaps had not before been sus- 
pected. Mr. Bume Jones's work may look very 
funny in the Academy ; but it has everv right 
to be there. Eor Mr. Jones has made nimself 
one of the most prominent men of the time in 
matters of art ; and if his labours are not 
always healthy, thoy are, at all events, earnest, 
and there exists a small public which cannot 
refuse them an ecstatic praise. The Academy 
is boimd to be representative. 

Sm Frbderick LBiaHTOir, as one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Browning Society, has 
lately given to every member of the society an 
excellent Woodburytype copy of his magnifi- 
cent picture of Hercules wrestling with Death 
for the body of Alkestis, which Mr. Browning 



has immortalised at the end of his BokuitwrCi 
Adventure in the passage beginning 

'^ I know, too, a great Kaunian painteor, Btioxig 
As Hercules, though rosy with a robe 
Of grace that softens down the ^inewystieagth 
And he has made a picture of it aU. 
There Ues Alkestis ctead, beneath thi sun 
She longed to look her last upon, bedde 
The sea, &c." 

The picture belongs to Sir B. Samuelson, and 
he kindly gave the Browning Society facUitiei 
for having it photographed. It is, in the 
opinion of many critics, the finest picture that 
Sir Frederidc ever painted, and the society had 
long wished to have it copied as a *' Browning 
Illustration.'* The accomplished artist's gene* 
rosity has enabled them to fulfil their wisk 

On Friday, June 12, a meetinfi; was to he held 
in the rooms of the Society ox Antiquaries oi 
those interested in the completion of the exca- 
vations conducted by Mr. Wood at Ephesus, oo 
the site of the temple of Diana. The Bishop 
of Durham was to take the chair. 

The valuable collection of coins— Greek, 
Roman, Saxon, and English — formed by Mr. 
J. Henry Middleton will be sold at Sotheby't 
on Wednesday next, June 17. The total 
number of lots is 241, and most of the coins an 
in very fine condition. Among them is an 
unique pattern half-crown of Elizabeth, repte^ 
senting the queen with an old head. 

An exhibition of water-colour drawings oJ 
the Riviera and Italian lakes by Mr. E 
Lightbody will be on view during the nexi 
fortnight in the gallery of the Fine Art Society 

A COLLECTION of Mr. and Mrs. Alexandw 
Mdville's work is in course of arrangement ii 
Messrs. McQueen's new galleries, 184 Totten- 
ham Court Road. Some mementos of the l&t< 
Gen. Gordon are to form a chief attraction is 
the exhibition. Wednesday next is the dsf 
for the private view. 

Mb. Hamerton's American puUishm 
Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston, have isne: 
with his approval an edition of his work o! 
Landscape, consisting of the text alone withou 
the illustrations, at tne prioe of Ss. 

Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, hs^ 
bought the originfid copper plates of Chantrey 
drawings for Rhodes's Peak Scenery (1823 
purposes to publish a fresh set of impression 
from them, with new letterpress written b 
Mr. James Croston. The subscription pnc 
will be one g^uinea. 

The Photographic Company of Berlin 
publishing a series of photo-engravings of oi 
hundred pictures, chiefly of the Dutch an 
Flemish schools, in the Bnmswick Gfaller 
The mode of publication is in parts, containin 
ten plates each ; but the plates can be obtains 
separatdy, at the price of 4s. 6d. 

We have reodved a very suggestive and wel 
timed pamphlet, printed perhaps chiefly i 
private circulation, but the more public it c: 
be made the better. The pamphlet is » 
James Orrock's lecture on ** The English Art 
delivered, a little while ago, before the Socie 
for the Encouragement of Pine Arts. Ba^ 
recalled to memory the many departments of a 
in which the English have excelled, having me 
tioned our greatest oil-painters, and WooUe 
and William Miller as the masters of engravin 
and Plaxman as excellent in sculpture, w 
still more excellent perhaps in design f 
sculpture, and the brothers Adams as maate 
of decoration of the English Renaissance, M 
Orrock ^holds forth, with abundant reasoi 
on our supremacy in water-colour, and tl»^ 
reminds us that of that undisputed 8uprema( 
the national coUectiona avaiUble to the studei 
and the stranger afford hardly a trace, ro 
I in Trafalgar Square, there is very little, and * 
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Sonth EeuBmgton what there is is not always of 
the best sort. It is, further, reasonably asked 
that in future some more appreciable share of 
the publio mon^y spent in art shall be expended 
on &iglish art, and it is held unwise to rely too 
purely on private gift or bequest for the recruit- 
mg of the national collections with the national 
work. And as regards water-colour it is 
especially asked that, some day soon, a room 
shall be set aside in the National Gallery 
wherein may be gradually accumulated a per- 
fect—that is, an adequate — ^representation of 
the water-colour work of aU our greater masters. 
Mr. Orrock urges his plea with enthusiasm, but 
not without temperance, and we believe that 
it will be receiyed with general sympathy. 

The twelfth annual exhibition of works of 
art by the Cercle Artistique at Brussels is a 
very poor one, which may be attributed partly 
to the fact of everybody having sent his best 
work to Antwerp to figure among the select 
few at the International Exhibition, or in one 
of the refuges for the refused outside .its gates. 
Among the 223 exhibits few are worth seeing 
except the sketches of the ypung school, mostly 
hasty memoranda of fugitive impressions. 
Among these are Camille Yauters's more finished 
studies of dawn and mist at Yirelles, and Emile 
Charlet*s spirited portrait of two children. 
L^on Frederic, a promising young painter, has 
changed his habitual colouring for the better in 
**Triptyque des Pasteurs,'* charming tender 
impressions of shepherds and their flocks. 
Theodore Hannon sends a large composition — 
*' Le Cr^pon Japonais '* — which aims at realism, 
and only succeeds in reaching eccentricity ; a 
young girl arranging flowers at a window, of 
which me frame and consequently the plate- 
glass is invisible, seen through which a snow- 
covered stretch of countiy and a distant villajg;e 
form a back^;round, wiuiout any middle dis- 
tance, to the hfe-size and imfortunately pinched- 
in figure. The Japanese lantern appears in a 
top comer. The colouring is agreeable. F. 
Halkett's ''Loisirs " shows a decided improve- 
ment. Perhaps the most pleasing things in the 
whole exhibition are the flower pieces by 
Capeinick and Mesdames Georgette Meunier, 
Emma de Yigne and Maria Jimgbluth. The 
water-colours are more satisfactory than the 
oils. Coenraet*s and Jean Baes's sketches of the 
Thames and the Sambre are good ; and there is 
an excellent portrait of H. M. Stanley in char- 
coal by Eugene Devaux. 



than a drama *^ founded on an episode." And 
if it is not to be judged as an adaptation of 
the novel, in the ordinary sense — as an 
attempt, that is, to render on the boards 
whatever, save in the way of pure descrip- 
tion, is attractive in the printed page — ^that 
is, after all, chiefly because it takes no count 
of those comic elements which are really un- 
connected with the main theme, such as the 
humours of the rural folk, and the adventures 
that befall Moses (who, in the version of Mr. 
Wills, is, it must be confessed, little but an 
uninviting prig), and likewise takes no count 
of quite the most offensive persons in the 
story — Miss Skeggs and her fair and much- 
be-rouged colleague. These things, had they 
been introduced, would have too much divided 
and broken up the interest of the play. 
Moreover, Mr. Wills would not have been 
precisely the person to have handled them the 
best. His Muse is not the Muse of laughter, 
but the Muse of tears. 

Now, even more than at the Court Theatre 
a few years ago, it became evident that 
" Olivia " is a piece that is well constructed ; 
provided with dialogue that is flowing, but 
not superfluous, and with action that is suf- 
flcient. The dialogue was really the greatest 
test of Mr. WiUs's capacity as an artist, and 
it is not uniformly happy. Here and there, in 
the first garden scene, it is something too 
modem ; but even where no touch of quaintness 
belongs to it, it is yet nervous and terse. It 
seems to me even that Mr. Wills is more of a 
poet, more of an artist, in prose than in verse 
— more of a poet and an artist when he 
escapes the obligation to be poetical, and may 



this scene, or an increased skill in the expres- 
sion of it ; and the accustomed playgoer finds 
hardly a flaw in the chain of excellence which, 
from the flrst moment of gaiety in the garden 
to the last of tenderness in the recovered 
home, the actress forges gradually, link by 
link. Nothing can be more significant and 
telling than the delivery of many and many 
a passage. Shaksperian verse Miss Terry can 
not always deliver with justice ; but excel- 
lent prose she can put forth as if she were 
herself inventing it; and its effect is, of 
course, added to not only by the graces of her 
personality — ^to speak literally, of her appear- 
ance — ^but yet more by the largeness and 
variety of her gesture, which appears to me 
to be even freer, more assured and more 
speaking than when she last left our boards 
for America. When Miss Terry is treated as 
a great actress of tragedy, as equally excellent 
in all of the many parts which the flexibility 
of her temperament enables her to play with- 
out obvious failure, it is easy to be annoyed. 
The injudicious discovery of her uniform 
perfection makes it sometimes difficult to be 
even commonly fair to her. But in a part 
like Olivia's, compound of gaiety and tender- 
ness, inviting to geniality and sweetness, but 
having little place either for subtle wit or for 
high passion. Miss Terry stands alone. No 
other actress could sound so delicately every 
one of its notes. Certainly it is an admirable 
and a complete performance. 

Actors are sometimes reproached for their 
vain-glory, when they speak of parts which 
they have "created"; and the second-rate 
actor is no doubt much too apt to forget his 



be natural and at his ease. At the best, of obligations to the author of the drama in pro- 



THE STAGE. 

" OLIVIA " AT THE LYCEUM. 

It is hardly fair to criticise Mr. Wills's 
" Olivia " as if it were professedly an adapta- 
tion of the whole of the Vtear of Wakefield ; 
yet the truth is rather understated in the 
play-bill, wherein it is said that the piece is 
" founded on an episode" in that novel. By 
the '^ episode " is intended, we surmise, the 
whole love affair of Olivia : her enchantment, 
her subjugation, her departure with the 
wicked 8quire, her return as one sorrowing 
for the past. But that is something very like 
the mam theme of the Vicar ; it, and those 
actions of the dramatis personae to which it 
gives rise, are at least the backbone of the 
tale. *' Episode " is scarcely the word. Only 
one other matter vies with that in importance, 
and that is the fall of the Vicar from his 
serene fortunes — ^his reduction to low estate. 
Bat that also is introduced, and with good 
dfect, into the play. No practised dramatist 
could have failed to introduce it : it provides 



course, he is not a very substantial figure in 
literature. He does not grasp new character 
or give utterance to new thought. But, in 
"Olivia," as in the " Man o' Airlie " — the one 
original piece by which it is possible that 
he may live — ^he does show his power of 
clothing a pathetic situation in a garb of 
fitting language. The prose of *^ Olivia" is 
worth very much more than the sterile and 
pompous verse of ** Claudian." And if ever 
literary taste — ^the taste for style, as apart 
from knowledge — should come to be diffused 
in England, that simple fact will be recognised, 
and good prose will get its due. I 

The revival of ** Olivia" at the Lyceum 
Theatre gives occasion for a delightful per- 
formance. Th(B heroine's part had long been 
recognised as one in which Miss Ellen Terry 
had been able to display all the most agreeable 
of her gifts, and had encountered the fewest 
of unsurmountable difficulties. In fact, she 
had encountered none at all. And her gifts, 
which were always pleasure-giving to the 
larger part of the world, really appear to 
have become greater. Por myself, I never 
saw her so fully mistress of her means. In 
the third act — ^the act in which at the inn to 
which they have repaired Olivia reproaches 
her lover with his perfidy, and is self- 
abandoned at the news of her ruin — it seemed 
to me, at the Court Theatre, that Miss Terry 
wanted strength of conviction, a due appre- 
ciation of the immensity of the burden which 
under such circumstances would have weighed 
to the ground this gentle damsel of the English 
eighteenth century. But Time, or a greater 



the play with one of its most pathetic scenes, povpf to command her opportunities, has per- 
Bo tiiat Mr. WilJa's piece is very much more I i^^fxfp^ to the actress a fuller appreciation of 



viding him with such suggestions as lurk 
inevitably in the mere words, and to the super- 
intendent of rehearsals — author, manager, 
stage-manager, whatever he may be — who, 
out of his experience, or out of his inventive 
power, provides effects, changes, tones, move- 
ments, the actor would never have guessed at. 
But it is the distinction of Mr. Irving that in so 
many of his parts the word ** creation " may be 
appropriately used. Digby Grant of the 
*' Two Koses," and Mathias of " The BeUs," 
and now Dr. Primrose, the Vicar, in 
'< Olivia," are among the parts he has most 
absolutely *' created," and not as Mr. 
Sothem did, with Dundreary, by supplying 
a fresh text— by becoming dramatist as well 
as player — ^but by the pure force of his person- 
ality, his skill in inventing what to do in the 
way of acting, and in doing it. BUs Vicar, 
sometimes in facial expression a trifle too keen 
and subtle — must I say "too worldly," when 
Goldsmith's Vicar was himself so humane and 
tolerant a being, so very much of this world 
and of its loves and pleasantnesses after all ? 
— his Vicar stands revealed with a vitality 
and force, a passion, a sensitiveness, a width 
of sympathy, none of which were apparent 
in even one half of their present abundance 
when a most careful actor — ^Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, was it not? — splayed the part at the 
Court. That careful actor is learned in all 
the resources that experience and study can 
command. He is an actor such as academies 
could have made and have been proud of ; 
but Mr. Irving, whatever his career, could 
not have been made in academies, and 
academies would not have been proud of 
him. Mr. Irving, like Miss Terry, has come 
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back from America in quite the fullest 
possession of his means, showing very little 
trace of what are called the '^ mannerisms," 
which to people who like to take exception to 
small matters, have so often stood in his 
way. The Vicar is a wonderfully emotional 
character, and in strongly emotional parts Mr. 
Irving has no rival. In " The Bells " it was 
claimed for him that he was a ** psychological 
study " ; now in " the Vicar," in lus resigna- 
tion and tolerance, he is a moral lesson. 
Against the somewhat acrid figure of Mrs. 
Primrose, he stands a type of indulgence and 
charity. He hears of his money misfortunes 
with a concealed terror, well befitting one 
who remembers his responsibility towards 
others, as weU as his own troubles. And 
just as true is the bit of action with the 
village children who like him to be merry. 
The forced merriment, the merriment that has 
no heart in it, is of the kind that the actor 
has expressed so well in an early scene in 
** Charles the First." To some, Mr. Irving*s 
most impressive scene will be that in which 
the vicar finds his daughter at the inn, and 
having embraced her as a man and a father, 
compels himself to reproach her as a preacher 
and an orthodox Christian. And this is, no 
doubt, ingeniously conducted. But I think, 
for my own part, that he reaches his finest 
moment when lie discovers, in the second act, 
that his daughter has fied. It is an instruc- 
tive study to observe the contrast in this scene 
between Mrs. Primrose, the woman who thinks 
she feels, and the vicar who feels profoundly. 
That two living creatures should belong to the 
same raqe and be so unequal in their capacity 
to be really stirred — so unequal that they 
would never have tmderstood one another if 
they had lived together for seven centuries — 
is a fact that has almost its amusing side. 
But we do not know that Miss Louisa Payne, 
who plays Mrs. Primrose, goes beyond what 
Goldsmith, not to speak of Mr. Wills, per- 
mits. And Mrs. Primrose is a handsome 
enough middle-aged woman, and active to 
boot. Goldsmith's vicar, it will be remem- 
bered, was glad to note that she was not too 
old to be able to take her part in '* Hunt the 
Slipper," though she was quite old enough to 
be ashamed of herself for having done so, 
when the finer folk, whom her nature 
respected, arrived and discovered her in that 
vulgar entertainment. As for the other 
characters in the play, one gets used to Mr. 
Wenman as Mr. Burchell, though, one begins, 
perhaps, by not feeling quite sure that he is 
not a Joseph Surface in disguise ; Mr. Terriss's 
Squire Thomhill would have imposed upon 
no family less simple than that of the Prim- 
roses; Miss Emery makes an enthasiastic 



sister intelligent enough to appreciate Olivia 
very much ; and Mr. Howe makes an admir- 
able old fashioned yeoman, plain and direct of 
thought, and sturdy of utterance. The piece 
will never again have such a chance as it is 
Aow having. Frederick Wedmore. 



requires alteration, for the instrumentalists are 
directly in front of the organ and almost on level 
surface, while the choristers on each side are 
partially hidden by the ends of the galleries. 
The acoustic properties of the hall appear to 
be good, and so it is to be hoped that the per- 
formers will in future be placed to better advan- 
tage. The concert given in connection with the in- 
augural ceremony commenced with the National 
Anthem, after which was performed an Ode 
composed expressly for the occasion by Mr. 
A. J. Caldicott, musical director of the Psdace. 
The words are written by Mr. W, A. Barrett : 
he calls for joyou9 song, for hymns of praise, 
he extols the arts of Industry and Peace ; and 
also makes special mention of the late Prince 
Consort, by whoru the site on which the Palcice 
stands was selected for the Exhibition building 
of 1851. The term *' hymns of praise" repre- 
sents pretty accurately Mr. Caldicott's music. 
It is hymn-like in character. Tha melodies are 
tuneful; and though the composer shows us 
here and there that he is capable of writing a 
f ug^e, there is no particular display of learning. 
The work was conducted by the composer ; the 
solo parts were well sung by Madame Valleria 
and Mr. H. Thomdika. After this came Men- 
delssohn's " Hymn of Praise," in which Madame 
Valleria and Mr. E. Lloyd took part. The 
sudden departure of the Lord Mayor in the 
middle of the instrumental introduction, and 
the noise of the people tramping out to see him 
go away, by no means added to the comfort of 
those who wished to listen to the music. Mr. 
Caldicott, in his new undertaking, may hope to 
secure public support, if he engages the best 
artists, if he gives thoroughly good pro- 
grammes, and last but not least, if he trains 
his orchestra with anything like the patience, 
tact, and intelligence displayed by Mr. Manns 
at the Crystal Palace. 

Last Monday evening the seventh Bichter 
concert took place at ISt. James's Hall. Mr. 
E. d' Albert's Overture to Holderlin's ** Hy- 
perion" was performed for the first time in 
England. A few years ago the young pianist 
and composer showed such signs of promise in 
his pianoforte concerto that Herr Bichter took 
him to Germany, where, it was supposed, 
he could develop his talents to the fullest 
extent. In this overture, the first-fruits of his 
musical education abroad, we find much that 
is thoughtful and clever, but a composer at 
the beginning of his career should not be 
so recklessly bold as to steal phrases from 
Wagner, so foolish as to copy Liszt's worst 
style and mannerisms, and so impudent as 
to write an overture lasting twenty-three 
minutes, when the greatest masters in this 
particular form could express and develop their 
thoughts in less than half that time. Mr. E. 
d' Albert is not on the right road to success : 
he must be modest and above all natural : he 
has — or at least had — a talent of his own to 



trombone solo. The music was admirably per- 
formed, and the chorus at the end was Bung \vitli 
great energy. The programme also included 
Mozart's Symphony in E flat, and Wagner's 
Tannhauser Overture and Venusberg-Muak. 

Last Saturday evening, M. Leo Delibes's opera, 
" Lakm^," was performed for the first time in 
England by a French company at the Gaiety 
Theatre. This opera has its bright and its dull 
moments, while much of the music in the iiist 
act is neither bright nor dull. There are 
several things, however, which work together 
to render the piece attractive, and therefore 
for a time popular. The principal of these is 
the clever and sympathetic sing^g and excel- 
lent acting of Mdlle. Van Zandt in the title-role. 
Another is the quaint effects produced by what « 
termed local colour. The story is an Indian one, 
and we have imitations of Eastern music in tbe 
shape of long pedal notes, peculiar intemla 
of melody and varied rhythms which in the 
second ttct are certainly highly effective. Then 
the piece is well mounted, and chorus, hallet, 
and band are very good. The orchestra under 
the direction of Signor Bevignani is composed 
of members of Oovent Garden Theatre with 
Mr. Betjemann as leader. The most taking 
portions of the opera, judging from a first 
hearing, are the duet between Lakme and 
Mallika in the first act, and the bright opening 
chorus and the L§gende sung by Lakmc in tbe 
second act. Mdlle. Van Zandt was efficiently 
supported by Mdlle. Hamann and }lesm. 
Dupuy, Soulacroix, Carroul, and Chappuia. The 
composer was called before the curtain at the 
close of the performance. J. S. Shedlock. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Jjkffl Saturday afternoon the Albert Palace at 
Battersea was opened. A large music room (the 
Oonnaught Hall) has been erected at the west 
end of zne nave, and in it is placed the splendid 
organ originally built by Willis for Mr. Holmes. 
The room itself is a fine one, but the orchestra 



develop, but he must not try to imitate the 
handwriting of other composers, for it will not 
make him their equal, and may altogether lead 
him astray. The music was admirably per- 
formed under Herr Richter's direction. At the 
oondusion there was little applause and much 
hissing. Berlioz's **Sympuonie funebre et 
triomphale " was given for the first time at the 
Bichter concerts. Everything written by the 
French composer deserves a hearing ; but, after 
listening to a performance of this work in 1882 
at the Crystal Palace under Mr. Manns' direction, 
we came to the conclusion that it was by no 
means one of Berlioz's most interesting works, 
and that, having been written for a procession 
through the streets of Paris in 1840, it was 
not a suitable piece for a concert-room. We 
have not changed our opinion. As to the title 
symphony, it is absolutely misleading : the work 
consists of two marches, and between the two 
some recitative passages, and an Andantino for 



OBITUARY. 

Sir Julius Benedict, whose death we have to 
record, was a musician whose career was long 
and eventful. Sixty-four years ago he ^m 

g resented to Weber, and for three yean he 
ved with the composer of **5Veischut2." la 
the Life of Weber ^ written a short time igo by 
Sir Julius himself, he gives a graphic account 
of the first meeting, and of other important 
events, such as the production of " FreiBchiiti" 
at Berlin and that of '' Eoryanthe " at Vienna. 
In 1827 he stood by the bedside of the dying 
Beethoven. Fifty years ago he came to London, 
and since that date down to the present he 
distinguished himself here as pianoforte playi^r, 
conductor, composer, and writer. He wrot<* 
many works, in all of which there are naturaiiy 
strong traces of the influenoe of his beloved 
master. In his symphonies, oratorios, and 
operas he proved hunself a sldlful and accom- 
plished musician. His **Lily of Killamey,' 
produced in 1862, has become deservedly 
popular; while his oratorio of **St. Peter, 
written for the Birmingham Festival of 1^^^^ 
takes high rank among modem works of the 
kind. Sir Julius was conductor of the Norwich 
Festival from 1842 to 1878, and he wrote » 
March for the Festival last year, which he 
conducted himself. His ** annual " concerts iot 
very many years were a special feature of the 
London musical season. Jubilee concerts w«fe 
held last year at the Albert Hall. The services 
of Sir Julius as conductor at the Popular 
Concerts for many years also deserve mention. 
In 1879 he was married, for the second time, to 
Miss Mary C. Comber, daughter of Mr. Henry 
Forber, Inspector of Schools, Madras. 



MUSIC NOTE. 
An interesting lecture, with musical illnstra- 
tions, was given by Mr. Charles Dowdoswoll on 
"Parsifal" at the first meeting of the London 
branch of the United Bichard Wagner i>ocK'ty, 
at the Bldthner Booms, Kensington, last Fri'lav 
week. The second meeting was yesterday, i^j- 
there will be two more on June 23 and July !♦• 
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LITERATURE. 

A Handbook to the Works of Robert Browning. 
By Mn. Sutherland Orr. (Bell.) 

Thib is quite the most valuable contribution 
to the large amount of Browning literature 
hitherto printed or published in England. 
The scheme ILrs. Orr has laid down for 
her hmdbook is as follows. After giying 
us her view of the general characteristics 
of Browning's work, she divides that 
work into three broad masses: (1) an intro- 
ductory group, comprising only the three 
early poems, '*Paulme/' *' Paracelsus," and 
"Bordello," which she separates from the 
rest as the work of the poet's youth, while 
she treats the rest of his poetical life as *^ one 
long maturity"; (2) non-classified poems, 
which contain the dramas proper, the '^ Bing 
and the Book," the Greek translations, and 
<< miscellaneous poems, including songs, 
legends, dramatic pictures, and episodes"; 
(3) dassifled groups, under the heads of Argu- 
mentative, Didactic, Critical, Emotional, Sis- 
torical, Bomantic, Humorous or Satirical, and 
Descriptive; (4) concluding group, the bulk 
of the two series of '' Dramatic Idylls " and 
** Jocoseria," with an appendix on *< Perish- 
tah's Pandes." 

In a note on her classification, Mrs. Orr 
giTOS the reasons for it. She has to deal with 
the difficulty of claOasifying at all a life's work 
'' which is really a living whole ; " but, finding 
some elassification necessary for a huidbook, 
she chooses such a method as shall present 
the reader with the most clear and compre- 
hensive view of that living whole, of the real 
oontinuity of Browning's work. After the 
introductory group, the poems are therefore 
arranged in such a manner as either in form, 
sabject, or tone of thought or mind, can best 
be read consecutively, and, at the same time, 
show the oontinuous development of the poet's 
aztifltic and mental life. 

The opening paragraph strikes the key-note 
of the book, and should, with much else 
throughout the volume, be of great value in 
destroying the prevalent habit of tying knots 
in Brownmg's work for tiie mere pleasure of 
untying them. ** If," says Mrs. Orr, 

y -we were called upon to describe Mr. Brown- 
ings x>oetio genius in one phrase, we should 
say it oonsisted of an almost unlimited power 
of imagination exerted upon real thinjB^ ; but 
vre should have to ezpLain that with Mr. 
Bvowninff the real indndes everything which 
A hnmao oeing can think or fed, and that he 
is realistic only in the sense of being never 
▼isionary; he never deals with those vague 
and inodierent fandes so attractive to some 
minds, whidi we speak of as comins; only from 
the poNBt's brain. He imagines viyidly, iSiscause 
he observes keenly, and also feds strongly; 
and this vividness of his nature puts him in 
eq[ttal sympathy with the real and the ideal, 
"With the seen and the unseen. The one is as 
living to him as the other." 



This is refrediing ; and we have the ground 
thoroughly cleared for us by the ludd and 
judicial statement contained in the seven 
following pages. Browning is not specially 
a teacher, a moralist, a philosopher, a 
preadier, or a prophet— -except in so far as, 
being a true poet, he includes al^ these. It 
is mainly as a poet, as a *' maker," tiiat this 
handbook would seem to deal with his work. 
A poet with strong personality, and, there- 
fore, strong sympathy with such events in 
the history of men and women as appeal to 
that personality; but always expressing 
'' itsdi in the forms of real life, in the .... 
experiences of men and women " (p. 2). 

But in this same page Mrs. Orr makes a 
statement at which we pause, not feeling sure 
whether it be her own judgment or indicated 
as a prevailing idea. '* It has been urged," 
she says, ''that he does not sink himself in 
his characters as a completdy dramatic 
writer does. . . . His personality may be 
constructed from^his works." By all means ; 
onlf to do that thoroughly you must reckon 
with " The Lost Leader," '* A Light Woman," 
the monk in the Spanish cloister, the statesman 
of '' Forgiveness,'^ the husband of " My last 
Duchess," Aristophanes, Ghiido, Constance, 
and Caliban. However, Mrs. Orr admits that 
Browning 

*' sinks his individuality at all times enough to 
interest us in the characters whidi are not akin 
to his own, as mudi as in those that are." 

And again: 

*' EvervthiDg which as a poet he thinks or feels, 
comes from him in a dramatic, that is to say a 
completdy living, form." 

Completdy living, yes; but why not sepa- 

ratdy too7 

'' It is in this way also," we are told, " that 
Browning's dramatic genius indudes the meta- 
physical," and the following passage diould 
warn off for ever those hands which seem, as 
already hinted, always tingling to tie knots : 

"The abstract, no less than the practical 
questions which shape themsdves in ms mind, 
are put before us in the thoughts and words, 
in the character and conduct, of his men and 
women. • . • This does not mean that human 
experience solves for him all the questions 
whidi it can be made to state, or that every- 
thing he believes can be verified by it; for 
in that case his mode of thought would be 
sdentifio, and not metaphysicaL It simply 
means, that so much of abstract truth as cannot 
be given in a picture of human life, lies outside 
his philosophy of it. . . • He accepts this red- 
due as tiie ultimate myst^ of wnat must be 
called Divine Thought. Thought or spirit is 
with him the ultinuite fact of existence ; the 
one thinff about which it is vain to theorise, 
and whidi we can never set behind. His 
Gospd would besin ' In the beginnxog was 
the Thought ' ; and since he can only ooncdve 
this as self -oonsdous his ' Alpha and Omega ' is 
a divine intdligeooe from wmch all the ideas of 
the human intellect are derived, and whidi 
stamps them as true. These religious oon- 
ceptions are the meeting ground of the dramatic 
and the metaphysioal activity of his poetic 
ffenius. The two are blended in the vidon of a 
Supreme Bebig not to be invested with human 
emotions, but only to be readied through 
them." 

The rest of this first diapter (called 
'* General Characteristics") should be read 
with care before the true ''Handbook," or, 
as tho preface (far too modestiy) calls it. 



''descriptive Index," is studied. It speaks 
of the development of that style which 
Browning has made so completdy his own. 
And what we are told on this subject is of 
peculiar value, not only from the author's 
curioudy keen indght where any work of 
Browning is concerned, but from the (so to 
say) historical value of what is stated from 
personal knowledge. There is one phrase 
which, at the risk of seeming hypercritical, 
we must object to : " He has never meant to 
be rugged, but has become so, in the etriving 
after eirengthJ^ The words italicised seem to 
contradict the rest of this very able essay. 

The introductory group gives not a barren 
exegesis, but a vivid interiuretation of, and a 
lucid comment on, the thne great poems of 
Browning's youth, "Pauline," "Paracelsus," 
and "Sorddlo." Here nothing but acquies- 
cence is the part of a reviewer, unless one 
should demur to the too insistent using of the 
quotation from " Cornelius Agrippa " prefixed 
to "Pauline," as indicating the subjective 



" is the one of Mr. Browning's works which 
still remains to be read;" and that is very 
likdy true for a good many people who think 
they have read it. Here, at any rate, the 
concise historical statement which precedes 
it, as wdl as the rendering of the poem book 
by book (there is no word exactiy describing 
Mrs. Orr's method, but die gives the spirit, 
and not the mere skeleton of the work, as no 
one has ever done it before), we have before 
us SordeUo and his story so clearly that he 
who runs may read. To past, present, and 
future readers of " SordeUo " its interest wUl 
be enhanced by the way the poem is treated 
here, and especially by the slalful dearing of 
certain indaental obscurities alluded to and 
more or less accounted for on pp. 33, 34. 

Before leaving this introductory group one 
exception must be taken to some of the last 
words on "Sorddlo." Browning, we are 
told, recalls him " only to dismiss him with 
less sympathy than we should expect" (p. 
51). But let us not forget those lines whidi 
are Sorddlo's real epitaph — Klines which for 
pathos and expresdon of all sympathy with 
his hero stand almost alone even among 
Browning's poems: 

" By this, the hermit-bee has stopped 
His day's toil at Goito ; the new cropped 
Dead Tine leaf answers, now 'tis ere, he bit, 
Twirled so, and filed all day ; the mansion's fit, 
Gk)d ooonseUed for. As easy gaeas the word 
That passed between them, and become the third 
To the soft small unfrighted bee, as tax 
Him with one fault — so, no remembranoe racks 
Of the stone maidens and the font of stone 
He, creeping through the oreYice, leaves done. 
Alas, my friend, das, SordeUo, whom 
Anon they Idd within the old font tomb. 
And vet again, alas ! " 

(Works, vd. 2, pp. 207-8, Bd. 1868). 

The treatment of "Fippa Passes" seems a 
little, but only a littie, Ims satisfactory than 
that of the threefirst poems, and " Strafford." 
But if it be so, it is because the poem will 
hardly bear any mental handling other than 
that involved in reading it. (And this is the 
case with many other of the poems which, 
from the avowed purpose of the book, are 
perforce reduced to prose.) Is it, for instance, 
a fact, within the scope of the poem itself, 
that Phene's " moral sense " only " dawns " 
when die meets Jules and hears his voice ? 
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JLHd irBile the rest of tiie analyBlB is so close 
itieenui worili while to give, in each case 
where Fif^a^s singing saves a sonl, the words 
of h^r song, or, at any rate, what in those 
words was the saving inflnenoe — ^'€K)d'sin 
lu4 heaven/' for fiebald; the converse of 
the Cyprian qneen's case, for Jules; the 
converse of the Python for Lnigi ; <' suddenly 
Ood took me," for the Monsignore. 

It may be tme^ as is said (p. 57), that 
'' Pippa's songs are not impressive in 
themselves ; they are made so in every 
C94B by the condition of her hearer's mind." 
B.Ttt is. not this ontting the ground from 
under the poem altogetihier — ^indeed, from all 
dramatic or analytic work of this nature? 
Should we ourselves be impressed as we 
are bjr Sebald, Ottima, and the rest — im- 
pressed aa we are by Bulstrode in MtddU^ 
marfk or Tito in jRomokh--it they were not 
made '^impre88ive in every cas^ by the con- 
dition. «f the [reader's] mind " ?--« condition 
induoedy at course, solely by the vividness of 
th^ drtenatic portrait. 

A miorofleope would be wanted to discover 
in the, rendering of the remaining dramas any- 
thing to find fault with. Each is treated with 
a light and delicate touch, and withal so 
clearly pkced before the mind's eye of the 
reader that it has a vAlue far beyond that of 
a synopsis ; it is also a telling interpretation 
of the main characters of each dftuna. This 
is notably true of the dnuna ** King Yictor 
and King Charles." On one small point a 
remark may be made : does Colombo, at her 
final meeting with the Prince, even ** affect 
to think that" his proposal <' has been dictated 
by love." Surely the previous scenes pointed 
to the almost certainty thdt it iras not. 

Upwards of forty pages are devoted to 
Browning's . masterpiece^ the <<Eing and the 
Book " ; and here, again, the iiitricate thteads 
of the stoty; and of the many-coloured public 
opinion which surtound it, are deftly un- 
ravelled. One's interest in the poem is, 
moreover, quickehed by the translatiou of 
the oontemporary tiet^spaper account of the 
murders, their consequences, And their punish- 
ment ; but, above all, by the easy present- 
ment of each character as it evolved itself in 
Browning's mind. Opinions, however, may 
vary as to the conception of Guide in prison. 
Mrs. Orr says "his tone changes to one of 
scorn and defiance as the hopelessness of his 
case lays hold of him, and rises at the end to 
a climax of ferocity which is aU btlt ghind." 
Does there not run a subtle thread of calcular 
tion tlirough all this raving? Does not 
Ouido adopt this tone up to the veiy last iii 
the desperate hope of so shocking his t^o 
priestly compaliion^ at Us impenitence thit 
they may tjrj tp save his life (or a time at 
least (and time is everything to him) in order 
to give him a place for repentanoe ? 

After a passing mention of Browning's 
three translations horn the Oieek and 
^'Artemis prologises," Ire come to the Aext 
divisimi ol the book, which occupies quite 
half its bulk, and consists of the dassified 
groups, treated under the headings already 
speoifled. This divisim is introduced by some 
pregnant words as to the character of Brown- 
ing's monologues, whether argumenti^ve, 
reflective, or didactic. Not merely want of 
spttoe, but want of opportunity to find fault, 
will make our notioe of this division some- 



what brief. After deding in detail with 
'* Balaustion's Adventure " and the transcript 
of '^Alkestis," the author gives a careful 
rendering of '< Aristophanes' Apology." 
Whoever has quailed before the brisUinff 
array of local and historical allusions in that 
poem will do well to read Mrs. Orr's treat- 
ment of it. They will cease to quail. 

The treatment of ''Fifine at the Fair'! 
throws quite a new light on the mental 
process under which that perplexing poem 
was evolved. The prose rendering of the 
poem is concise, but dose and complete; 
while the curious interweaving of ''truth 
and sophism " (to quote the poet's own words 
about this work) is easily and brilHantly 
indicated. In short, Mrs. Orr thoroughly 
vindicates, with a quiet emphasis, Brown- 
ing's right to be as dramatic in this poem as 
he is in '' The Inn Album," as metaphysical a^ 
he is in *' Christmas Eve " or *' Easter Day." 
We demur, however, to the epithet *' comic " 
as applied to the Epilogue. Quaintly humor- 
ous it is. The next poem treated is '' Prince 
Hohenstiel Schwangau." The present writer 
had best say of this no more than that, 
not having grasped the poem's intention 
thoroughly when it first appeared in print, 
he is for the first time put &n rapport with its 
scope and value on reading what is here said 
about it. 

The collocation of ''Christmas Eve," 
" Easter Day " and " La Saisiaz " is one of 
the happiest achievements of the Handbook, 
and goes far (if nothing else in the book did) 
to justify the author's intention of placing 
Browning's true mental and artistic continuity 
clearly before his readers. And all those 
who wish to clear their minds on the subject 
of Browning's personality, so far s» it is con- 
cerned with the future life, the soul, personal 
immortality, and the weighter secrets of the 
tihseen, cannot do better than read these three 
^oems in coii junction with the Handbook's 
exhaustive handling of them. The " Diddctic 
Poems "— " A Death in the Desert," " Rabbi 
ben Emu," "Deaf and Dumb," and "The 
Statue and the Bust " — are admiiubly inter- 
preted, and the title of the group is con- 
vincing. But why is this last-named poem 
moj-e didactic than " Gold Hair " ? 

Tne remaining subdivisions of this group — 
viZ'^ Critical, Emotional, Historical, Bomantic, 
Humorous or Satirical, and Descriptive — 
must, at whatever cost of conscience on the 
reviewer's part; be left to the right appre- 
oiati^ti of the teadeni of the Handbook. 
Admitting the necessity of treating them in 
ptose at all, they have been thoroughly well 
treated bore ; but, with some e:i^ciBptions, cut 
lono, ? The exceptions a^e " Itaster Huguesi" 
"Pis alitor, visum," the epilogue to the 
volume, " Pacohiarotto," " l^umpholeptoe," 
" James Lee's Wife," " EpQogue to Dramatis 
Pmanae,'' « Red Cotton Nightcap Country," 
"The Inn Album," and "Another Way of 
Love," in reading each of which poems the 
Handbook, gives r^al help towards the clear 
und^rstandmg of t)ie verse. 

At the heed of the. subdivision of Komantic 
Poems dre placed a few words which should 
be quoted here, for they bear out the author's 
idea of Browning's poetic or '* making " genius 
as indicated at the beginning (d this notice. 

" The prevalence of thought in Mr. Browning's 
poetry has oreated in many minds an impression 



that he is more a thinker than a poet, that big 
poems not only are eaoh insp&ed by some 
leading idea, but have grownuuinBubBemence 
to it ; and those who hold this view, botii do 
him injustice as a poet, and midenate, how- 
ever unconsciously, the intellectaal value of 
what his work conveys. For in a poet's 
imagination the thought and the thing— tib 
idea and its image — ^grow up at the sune time, 
eaoh being a different aspect of the other. He 
sees, therefore, the truths of Katore, asliaton 
herself gives them; while the thinker, who 
conceives an idea first, and finds aniUustn- 
tion for it afterwards, gives truth only u it 

S resents itself to the human mind— in a mon 
efinite, but mudh narrower form. Jt, 
Browning often treats his subject as a pore 
thinker might, but he has always conoei?ed ii 
as a poet; he has always seen in oneibdi, 
everything, whether moral or physical, mble 
or invisilne, which the given situation ooold 
contain. This fact may be recosnised in nuj 
of the smaller poems, which for Ihat num 
I shall find it impossible to class ; but it is beit 
displayed in a couple of longer ones, which I 
have placed under the head 'Itomantio.' Th^ 
are distinct from the majority of the ' Dramatio 
Bomances,' although included in them." 

Here follows a succinct excursus on " Childe 
Roland " and " The PUght of the Dachew," 
both worth reading, but the former especiallf , 
as settling the much vexed question of h 
second meaning. 

The remainder of the book is taken up 
with the rest of the non-classified poems, 
and, in form of an appendix, 'Teriihtah'fl 
Fancies." This last section of non-cbasified 
poems is divided into three groups. The fiist 
is styled "poetic"; the second "popultf"; 
the third "dramatic pictures or episodes." 
With one or two exceptions, we see bo 
reason to dissent from the author's ludgDOit; 
it may be she will think it worth yf^Jft 
reconsider in subsequent editions the pbo&S 
of "In a Year," "Before" and "Alter," 
"Count Gismond" and "The Boy and the 
Angel," "The Glove," and "Gold Hair." 
As to only two of these does any ^uestioa 
arise in my mind as to their removal into the 
classified groups : these two are " In a Yea 
and " Gold Hair." The latter hw been 
alluded to before as equally didactic with 
" The Statue and the Bust "—surely no mow 
fantastic ? Is the former too slightlj '^' 
cated, fugitive, complex or fantastic to be 
indicated by any term but " poetic " ? 

it might seem worth while to amplify ^^ 
even reconsider the description ci tiie com- 
paoion poems " Before " and " After." The 
handbook says, " the wronged man is sh» 
the better one." Do not these words mialsw 
the reader into supposing that the speato m 
"Before " knows which is which? \7heretf 
surely the speaker does not know whicliu 
the wronger, which the wronged. Is " con- 
science" " the leopard-dog thing, constant at 
his side"? Surely it is his sin, not his 
conscience. "Parting at Morning" wsnta a 
little altering of the words, surely: " I wwt, 
says the man, "aworld of men, to workwiw 
or fight." The summing up of the nairstor m 
" Donald " is perhaps hardly forcibly enough 
rendered i a quotation of the last stapa or 
two would be better. The rendering of 
" l4on " is capital, and the concluding ptf»- 
graph on that poem is very noteworthy. 
In " Ferishtah'a fancies " there an one or 
two passages which will bear slight rer^oB. 

Taken m a whole, ibia took— and » « 
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no ordinary undertaking — ^bears evidence 
throughout of that courage, patience, know- 
ledge, and research, and last, but not least, 
that lightness and firmness of hand which 
are essential in dealing with the work of a 
master whose art ranges so high, so wide, 
and BO deep. J. T. Nxttleship. 



Russian Centred Asia, including Kuldja^ 
Bokhara^ Khiva^ and Merv, By Henry 
Lansdell. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

It is a famous aphorism that he who would 
bring back the wealth of the Indies with 
him must first load his galleon with corre- 
sponding wealth. Mne-tenths of traveller's 
books are as ephemeral as the leaves, because 
they represent neither patient preparation 
lor the journey nor careful use of oppor- 
tunities. A man sets out with a barren 
mind and hopes that the casual and superficial 
aspects of a country which he visits will fill 
a volume with worthy matter, unconscious of 
the number of shelves already creaking with 
loads of forgotten books such as his. 

Here is a work which points an entirely 
different moral. That its author should, in 
the space of 179 days, have covered 12,000 
miles and traversed the larger part of the 
!Muhammedan possessions of Bussia is not 
a very s range thing in days when Mr. 
Cook will undertake to escort his peripatetic 
following to any region save the two Poles in 
a space of time which would have surprised 
the posting couriers of Ghinghiz Khan ; but 
that having done this our author should 
everywhere have gleaned fresh materials for 
solid study in a field so well trodden, and 
should also have illustrated bis own observa- 
tions by a wealth of new and rich materials 
from very inaccessible sources, is remark- 
able. Dr. Lansdell's work fills two volumes 
and fourteen hundred pages, and it is 
clearly impossible to do it justice in the 
space available in such an article as this. It 
invites comparison with a corresponding book 
written a few years ago by Mr. Schuyler. 
The two works supplement each other, and 
may take rank side by side as examples of what 
books of travel should be. A portion of the 
work contains the narrative of the author's 
own journey, written in simple graphic 
language, and illustrated by numerous ex- 
cellent engravings of sites visited, &c. As 
in the former work by the same author, we 
meet with perhaps more moralising and more 
attempts to illustrate BibUcal customs than 
many readers will approve. But the author 
is a missionary; and if it grates on the severely 
logical mind to come across continual references 
to far off habits of Bedaweens and Hebrews 
in a work mainly dealing with Iranians and 
with Turks, we must remember that the 
desert in all latitudes has of necessity a large 
common store of experiences. Besides the 
narrative portion, the work contains a large 
number of dissertations, notes, and even 
chapters on scientific and other collateral 
illttstiatians of Asiatic history and topography. 
The volumes form, in fact, as the author 
claims, a very useful compendium of the 
geography, geology, natural history and 
ethnography of Central Asia, with an account 
of the government, language, religion and 
history d its inhabitants; and he has been 
fredy nssiited by a mnmber of 



The main purpose of Dr. Lansdell's journey 
was to visit the prisons and hospitals in the 
Bussian- Asiatic dominions, and to distribute 
among them copies of the Scripture and other 
religious literature. What he did in the way 
of scientific collection and exploration was 
supplementary to his real work as colporteur, 
which latter is not too obtrusively enlarged 
upon in the book. More space is given to what 
will be read with keen interest — ^namely, his 
report on the actual condition of Bussian 
prisons and the treatment of Bussian prisoners. 
Here he joins issue, completely with such 
writers as Stepniak, Prince Ejrapotkine, &c., 
who have recently stirred the sympathies 
of "Western Europe by their accounts of 
the supposed horrors of these prisons, 'bi, 
Lansdell has scant sympathy for Mlulists; 
and it must be said that he applies phrases to 
them, such as ** political miscreant," which 
are hardly judicial in regard to men who, 
however mistaken in aim, have dared to face 
infinite danger and suffering for the sake of 
Utopia. Putting this aside, it is hardly 
possible, after reading his pages, to doubt that 
nmny of the dramatic stories with which we 
have been overwhelmed of late are as 
imaginary as Edgar Poe's tales. Dr. Lansdell 
reports having visited many prisons where he 
was unexpected, and when there could be no 
previous preparation. He also reports con- 
versations with various victims of this 
supposed cruel regime, and his account is cer- 
tainly a revelation of a pleasant kind. Any 
one who has visited Bussia and mixed among 
Bussians would feel it difficult to attribute 
deliberate cruelty to the race. It has more 
than its share of vices, but cruelty is not one 
of them ; and Dr. Lansdell's detailed accounts 
of the food, regimen, ventilation, &c., of 
Bussian prisons, both in St. Petersburg and in 
Siberia, give no warrant whatever for the dis- 
mal tales which have been sedulously propa- 
gated lately. He says very properly that when 
measured by such standards as Newgate or some 
of the German prisons the condition of those of 
[Russia is not everything that can be desired. 
But prisons in which political prisoners are 
allowed to read virtually what they please, 
and to write novels, in which the cells used 
for separate confinement are eighteen feet by 
sixteen feet in size, are annually whitewashed 
and painted, and daily cleaned out by soldiers, 
in which tea, sugar and white bread are 
supplied for breakfast and tea, with three 
dishes for dinner and a glass of spirits, with 
tobacco to smoke and Gibbon's I>&cl%ne and 
Fall to read, and in which a prisoner gains 
thirty pounds in weight in three years, would 
tempt even an English barrister out at elbows, 
and despairing of briefs, to try his hand at 
revolution. Dr. Lansdell denies the alleged 
use of torture and the alleged damp and foul 
condition of cells, &c., upon which so much 
rhetoric has been used ; and it will require a 
very considerable amount of evidence on the 
other side to undo the impression which his 
report will create, that political prisoners, at 
all events, are not treated with inhumanity in 
Bussia. 

Dr. Lansdell's route was an interesting one, 
and parts of it he was the first Englishman 
to traverse. He went by way of Moscow and 
Perm to Ekaterinburg, in the Urals, where 
thQ xail^^y 6n<ls9 taking with him 3,000 Scrip- 
tU)!^ az^d 10,000 tracts printed in Bussian, 



Old Slavonic, Hebrew, Chinese, Mongolian, 
Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Polish, German, 
and Erench. He then proceeded by the well- 
known route through Tinmen and Tobolsk. 
Thence up the Irtish to Omsk. From this 
point the journal of his travels is given in 
detail, with a marvellous apparatus of statis- 
tical and other information collected from 
official and other trustworthy sources, and of 
very great value. Intercalated are chapters 
giving a rhutnS of the history of each district, 
and ef the gradual progress of Bussian 
advance. When we contrast the picture he 
gives of the fiourishing settlements of Cossacks 
on the river banks and along the main post 
roads, with their wealth of agricultural pro- 
duce and idyllic surroundings, with what the 
Bussians displaced when they put down the 
robber and predatory Xazaks and Xalmuks, 
and tempted them to more settled ways, we 
cannot but feel what a real gain to civiHsation 
the White Tzar's domination has been in these 
latitudes, however faulty elsewhere. 

The earlier remains found in this district, 
where so many unrecorded revolutions have 
taken place, are not forgotten. Dr. Lansdell 
describes how between Sergiupol and !Kopal 
he met with similar figures to those which 
sentinel the steppes of southern Bussia, and 
which are still an enigma. The figures 
represent men with thick moustachios, but 
without beards, holding in the right hand a cup, 
and grasping with their left a double-handed 
sword stuck into the belt, while at the back of 
the head are a number of small plaits of hair, 
quite unlike the long tresses worn by the 
Mongols of the present day. One feels 
disposed to connect these remains with the 
curious skulls found by M. Ujfalvy in this 
district, marked by great bosses over the eyes, 
by a close proximity of the eye pits, and a 
deep recess above the nose. 

The following sentence is a fair sample of 
Dr. Lansdell's descriptive powers. It refers 
to that most interesting of Asiatic lakes, the 
probable original home of the Turkish race, 
Lake Issikul : 

<< The northern shore is known as Kungei, that 
is, ' the side turned to the sim,' and the southern 
shore as Terskei, ' the side turned to the shade.' 
The shores of the lake are desolate and barren. 
Its pellucid waters, blue on the shore, and of 
a deeper shade further out, extend beyond the 
circle of the horizon. The distant shore is 
hidden by the curvature of the surface; but 
the mountains rise above, their bases half 
hidden by vapours reddened in the sunlight, 
and lifting snowy peaks into what is usually 
a cloudless sky. An eternal silence reigns 
supreme ; while on the reddish strand there is 
scarcely a hut, or on the waters a skiff, to indi- 
cate the existence of man.*' 

Dr. Landell's report of the respective merits 
of Bussian and Chinese domination in Central 
Asia is no doubt a just one. Bough handed 
as Bussian officials sometimes are, there are 
no more cruel and supercilious masters in the 
world than the Chinese when dominating 
another race. 

''At Kuldja, if any article pleased a Chinese 
official, he would take it withour parley, and 
it was the same thiag if the wife or daughter 
of a Dangan or Taranchi pleased him. In 
addition to this, the people were subjected to 
many galling humiliations. On meeting a 
Chinese, a native of the country was obhged 
to rise, if sitting, or to dismoimt, if riding," 
fto., &o* 
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It is not strange, therefore, that we should 
read how 

** when the Bussians determined to withdraw, 
numbers of the inhabitants prepared to follow 
them, and, after taking everything of Tsdne 
from their houses, set fire to the remainder, so 
that their former masters on taking possession 
should find as little as possible to appropriate.*' 

Yierny is one of the most cosmopolitan of 
places. '< Eussian women," we are told, 

" may be seen diivine in carts full of melons, 
side by side with Triunmlrg riding on bullocks 
or Kirghese on camels. Here may be seen 
Cossacks, Chuvash! Mordvins, and C&eremisses 
from the Volga, Tartars from Siberia, Sarts 
from Turkestan and Eash^nria, Kazaks who 
have become half settled, Kalmuks, Dangans, 
and Taranchis who came from Kuldja after the 
Chinese devastation of 1864, Jews and Chinese." 

To show how fast the amenities of Western 
culture are invading the far East, we may 
refer to the house of Alexander, Archbishop 
of Turkestan and Tashkend, who lives at 
Viemy. 

''On its waUs are Italian paintings, on the 
tables photographic albums of Borne and curios 
from tne catacombs and Prague, from China 
and Japan coins and talismans, as well as 
antiquities from Lake Issikul ; but, what was 
most remarkable for a Bussian ecclesiastic, there 
was a good library, and in it Bibles in Hebrew, 
Qreek, and Latin." 

We would gladly, if space allowed, have 
accompanied Dr. Lansdell in his journey over 
more beaten ground, and extracted some of 
his graphic pages dealing with the great 
Khanates of Bukhara and Khiva. His 
narrative nowhere flags. We are treated to 
a succession of graphic details, and to much 
wise moderating good sense on questions in 
which political fsuiatacism has too often the 
field to itself. It is not to be supposed that 
in so many hundreds of closely packed pages 
there is not matter for criticism, and that 
mistakes do not occur sometimes ; but it is 
not the duty of a critic in the presence of 
an honest book filled to overflowing with 
welcome facts to act the part of a Hterary 
chiffonier. We would limit ourselves to one 
cause of complaint only-r-namely, the habitual 
application of the term Kirghese or Kirghiz 
to the Kazaks of the Three Hordes. The 
true Ejfghiz, to whom the name should 
alone be applied, were long ago discrimi- 
nated from the Kazaks, called Kirghiz by 
mistake by the Bussians ; and tiieir history 
has been entirely difEerent for at least five 
centuries* It would have been better to 
have followed such autho«ties as Levchine in 
giving the so-called Kirghiz Kazaks the name 
of Kazak. But this, like other criticism of 
the same kind, which merely shows that the 
critic has some familiarity with his subject, 
is very misleading if it draws the attention of 
the reader away from the great mass of 
valuable work contained in such a book as 
the present to petty polemical details. The 
book is an excellent one. It ought to be in 
the library of everyone who cares to study 
the present and past condition of the Asiatic 
dominions of Bussia; and it is a first-rate 
model to those who wish to know how a book 
of travel should be written. Lastly, two 
facts strike one in the narrative : the first 
is the habitual good humour of our traveller, 
which not merely smoothed his own path, 
but must smooth the path of those who 



foUow him on the same track ; the second is 
the way in which, under great difficulties, he 
collected wherever he could antiquities and 
ethnographic objects to enrich the national 
collection and to make it possible for students 
troubled with the ^'res angusta domi " to see 
for themselves, without going to Turkestan, 
what manner of folk they are who live there. 
It is a great pity so few English travellers 
show either the same zeal or the same know- 
ledge in this respect. 

Heitbt H. Howobth. 



KatHdh and Dimnah ; or the Fables of Bidpai. 
Being an account of their Literary History, 
with an English Translation of the Later 
Syriao Version of the same, and Notes 
(pp. Ixxxvi. 820). By I. G. N. Koith- 
Fidconer. (Cambridge : University Press.) 

The book, ''which has probably had more 
readers than any other except the Bible" 
(and a third about to appear in London, but 
not to be specified here), is always pleasant 
reading to an old Anglo-Indian who began 
his studies of Eastern lelles^UttrM with the 
AkhUk-i-Hindi, one of the multitudinous 
family. And this volume has to me another 
charm of association. When serving at 
Damsiscus I there met Prof. Socin, now 
married and family'd, and officially settled at 
Tubingen, who was studying the Syriac still 
spoken in a few outlying villages, and pre- 
paring for his overland march to Baghdad 
which discovered *' Kalilah," as toldinp. xliv. 
And here we remark the first discordant note 
in the volume : '' The circumstances of the 
discovery of this precious document are 
narrated at length in Benfey's introduction." 
Why refer the reader to Benfey, who may be 
a thousand miles away, and why not repeat 
the interesting tale where it is so much 
required ? Prof. Socin, I may here observe, 
has been now engaged for three years in pre- 
paring his Kurdish songs of epic cast — a task 
of no small difficulty. 

The Fables have their own especial beauty 
— ^the charm of well-preserved and venerable 
old age. There is in their wisdom an old- 
fashioned perfume, like a whifl of poi-powrriy 
most soothing to nerves agitated by the 
patchoulis and jockey clubs of modem pre- 
tenders and petits-maitres, with their grey 
young heads and pert experience, the motto 
of whose ignorance is '' connu ! " Were a dose 
of its homely, time-honoured wisdom adhibited 
to the Western before he visits the East, 
those few who would act upon it might 
escape being twisted round the fingers of 
every knave they meet, from Dragoman to 
Bajah. The difference between soul-friend- 
ship and hand-friendship (p. 114) and that 
between violent measures (the fire which 
bums only the trunks and boughs) and the 



to do " (p. 22), and with the sage theory 
concerning various beliefs : 

" Looking at the religion of men, I saw that 
some of them had embraced reHgion by com- 
pulsion, that some merely walked in their 
parents* footsteps, and that some of them 
wished for the rewards and possessions given 
by kings [our parH prHre]^ and so walked 
aocordinff to their religions ; and everyone of 
them said, * I hold the truth ' " (p, 253). 

A neat bit of Lavater is found in p. 95 ; and 
the story of the Wise Bilar (pp. 219-47) 
shows not a little skill in literary oompositio]). 
And there is quaint novelty in the Ghristian 
garb suddenly thrown upon the pagsn 
shoulders of ancient Bidpai (='* Bidyspsb'/' 
or lore-lord, as the word would be pronounced 
in Prakrit) and of Yishnu S&rman oferiogbis 
Hitopadesa or '< Friendship-boon." Ab i& t^ie 
G&ita Bamanarum, the ecclesiastic touches 
concerning Satan, the exalting of the horo, 
the good things of Jerusalem, and so forth, 
are at times perfectly discordant, instead of 
being an improvement upon t^e ancient 
heathenism; but here and there we find 
a wholesome revolt from the preaching [not 
the practise) of the Church, such as in p. 120 : 
'' Poverty is the chief of all evib, and destroys, 
too, a man's good character, and takes away 
modesty from him . . . and makes him a 
cheat and a liar," &c. 

As to the source of these tales, Mr. Keith- 
Falconer and I must agree to differ toto eoek 
He belongs to that '^ Indo-Germanic'' school 
which goes to India for its origins, whereu 
Pythagoras and Plato, Herodotus and (pos- 
sibly) Homer went to the scribes of Egyptian 
Hir-Seshta. We know that the apologae, 
the beast-fable proper, is neither Lidian not 
Aesopic; to mention no others, "The Lion 
and the Mouse " is told in a Leyden papym; 
and all who read have read the fdlwi o^ 
Anupu's wife, the origin of Yusnf (the 
Koranic Joseph) and Zulaykh^. From the 
Nile banks it was but a step to Phoenicia and 
Asia Minor, and thence, with the alphahet, 
the fable went to Greece ; while, eastward, it 
found a new centre of civilisation in Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, lacking, however, the 
alphabet. When the two great sources were 
connected by Alexander of Maoedon, who 
completed what Sesostris and Semiramis had 
begun; when the Medo-Bactrian kingdom 
was founded, and when the Greeks took 
moral possession of Persia under the Selea- 
cides, then the fable would find its way to 
India, doubtless meeting there some rode and 
fantastic kinsman of Buddhistic "persuasion. 
The mingling of blood would produce a m 
robust race, and, after the second centory 
(a.b.), Lidian stories spread over the ciTilised 
world between Rome and China. 

For can I accept the refinement of differ- 
ence (p. xiii.) between Lidian and A^^ 
fable which Benfey, foUowed by Mr. Keith- 



suavit&r in modo (water, which in despite of «.w*^ „— ^ — ^j, ., ^ . , 

its gentleness, tears them out by tiie roots, Falconer, thus defines: <' In the latter, anim^^ 
p. 154); the caution, *<Woe to the oppressed are allowed to act as animals; the former 
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from the oppressor, but woe to the oppressor 
from God ''; and the advice to beware of the 
dignities, ''And he spoke the truth who said 
that a prince, in his lack of good faith and 
his faiUe affection towards those who are 
attached to him, is Hke a harlot, for one goes 
and another comes" (p. 38), contrast well 
with a na^ve doctrine, *' Drunkenness by wine 
and field-sports spring from having nothing 



makes them act as men in the fonn of 
animals." The essence of the apologue m • 
return to homo primo^enius, with erected eaw 
and hairy hide, and to make beasts con^fl* 
and behave like him, with the superaddea 
education of ages. The object "^^^i^^ 
I can insinuate a lesson and address mend o 
f oe as Isengrim the wolf or Bellas the shc^j 
while debaned the higher enjoyment « 
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ahowing him up as a man. Metempsyohosis 
ig an a^rthought ; it explains much in Hindu 
literature, bnt it was not wanted in the 
l)eginQixig. 

Mr. Keith-Ealconer has produced a scholarly 
▼ohme, whose sole fault is being too scholar- 
li^e. He is over-dutiful to his Guru. We 
site referred to *' Professor Wright's Preface 
to the Syriao text " for proper names and a 
host of interesting detaUs which the book 
sadly wants. Like Mr. Glouston's Sindibddy 
the text is uncomfortably gappy ; and, as 
one clause is inserted in p. 241, the holes 
could easily have been filled up by printing 
in italics extracts from other versionjs. Others 
are vereeundiae eama^ and they spoil the 
sense, e.g,^ the eighteen lines omitted in 
p. 19 and others in pp. 82, 148, and 209 ; 
while the physiological details in p. 262 
stultify the omission in p. 261. The book is 
not, wrginihus pueruque ', and surely a modus 
is to be discovered. They say that dog-Latin 
and cat-Greek are no longer mysteries to the 
onmivorous feminine reader ; I have only to 
reply that if she has learnt what Yirgil and 
Horace teach, she has seen much worse things 
than Kaiilah and Dtmnah can show her. 
Sach mutilations in a day so immodestly 
modest as ours have ruined many books. See 
how the council of the Hakluyt Society un- 
sexed Markham'i fine translation of Gieza de 
Leon. 

There is much to say, and little space for 
saying, about minor details. Kohl (p. 2) 
should not be translated, after Jezebelian 
fashion, ** eye-paint," but " eye-powder." 
Mathwa (ibid) is, I suppose, a Syiiac mistake 
for idyllic Mathard. '* My reins tremble for 
fear" (p. 89) in Arabic is ''my side-muscles 
quiver," which is probably here meant. 
Bozbih =r Persian " good day " (p. 98), and 
Zirak = the ** little low one " (p. 1 10). The 
reader should have the benefit of a note on 
herb basil (p. 114); on Peridun (p. 172), the 
modem Furaydun, conqueror of Zohak; on 
the "horse-called Ood^' (p. 221), which is 
the Arab JM or blue equine blood ; and for 
*' Shulam, Shulam " (p. 255) we should not 
be referred to distant Quidi. It may appear 
hypercritical, but one shivers at two '' em- 
bracing one another" (p. 175), thus ignoring 
the world of difference between '' Love one 
another" and ''Love each other." One is 
unpleasantly affected by reading "wine — 
when once it is partaken of" (p. 181); and 
we hate the misplacing of the adverb in 
" Fear of Ood can only be guarded [guarded 
onlyj by continual meditation " (p. 219). 

To conclude, I thank Mr. Keith-Palconer 
for his useful and scholarlike volume, and 
only hope when meeting him again to find 
him a trifle less severely erudite, and more 
oondescendng to the weakness for amusement 
-which characterises our fallen human nature. 

RiCHABD F. BxTBTOir. 



Outlines of the JForkPs Mistory, Ancieni^ 
Jfsdiaevalf and Modem. With Special 
Relation to the History of Civilisation and 
the Progress of Mankind. By Edgar 
Sanderson. (Blackie.) 

Mit. Sakdbbsok's book is a strange mixture 
of things useful and things ornamental, of 
aolid instructive reading, and of matter quite 
out of plaoe. Whether the ypluQie be in- 



tended as a school-book, as a manual for 
"self-help," or as merely a book to be 
referred to for facts and dates, we cannot tell. 
It is not well suited to perform anyone of 
these functions, and yet will be of some u^ 
for all. To discharge efficiently any useful 
office a book should be a coherent whole ; the 
various substances of which it is composed 
should have been fused in the mind of the 
author, not have remained in the half -melted 
state which indicates as surely as it he had 
told us so, that he has not been able to 
harmonise the various authorities which he 
has used. 

The following not very intelligible sentence 
indisates the writer's standpoint : " Accord- 
ing to the view of the wisest and best of 
men, God governs the world, and on this 
view the history of the world is the carrying 
out of his plan." History, we would remind 
Mr. Sanderson, is a worn having a clearly 
defined meaning, and it does not signify 
the same thing as growth or evolution. We 
are in full accord with " the wisest and best 
of men " when they affirm that " God governs 
the world " ; but we do not think that they 
need have been put into the witness box to 
testify to something which those who accept 
it receive as a part of their religion, and by no 
means as a fact capable of the sort of demon- 
stration which the historian calls for. We 
demur, however, in any case to " history " 
being called the carrying out of the divine or 
any other plan. History is a record of events ; 
when it ceases to be that, and that only, it 
is no longer history, but something else, 
higher or lower as you will. Theology, 
poetry, romance, ^ or philosophy, it may be ; 
but a book has no claim to be called a lustory.x 
which is founded on the mere assumptions of 
either the wisest or the most foolish of man- 
kind. And it is a misuse of words, from which 
anyone who tries to instrusA others should 
have kept himself free — ^the confusion of what 
the unnamed wise and good men have con- 
sidered a divine plan with the plan itself. 

The same sort of confusion runs through 
the whole book. Sometimes it is only indi- 
cated by an erring word or an inept phrase, 
at others it is very glaring. What, for ex- 
ample, can be more misleading than the follow- 
ing ? The author is speaking of the spread of 
Christianity, and he teUs us that "the age 
was in search of a religion, because it was an 
age of servitude, and, therefore, of human 
weakness, which caused men to look round 
the universe for a helper and a friend." If 
Mr. Sanderson had been one of those who 
attack Christianity, we should have compre- 
hended his point of view, though it would 
have seemed to us unaccountably silly. But 
for one who is so thoroughly orthodox as to 
hold that the early Jewish polity was a 
"theocracy or government by God in reve- 
lations of His wUl to the people, through laws 
directly given from Sinai, and communications 
madetotiie high-priest" (p. 55), to have per- 
suaded himself that servitude and weakness 
are the means by which men or nations have 
ever risen from a lower state to a higher seems 
to us one of the most unaccountable misrepre- 
sentations ever made by anyone who has given 
himself over to speculating on historical pro- 
blems. '^^ servitude and weakness should 
not ha^^ produced the effect that intellectual 
f^ jqqt^I degradation have bew observed to 



produce in other times and countries does not 
strike Mr. Sanderson as amazing; on the 
contrary, he holds that it did not cause 
intellectual torpor and lazy superstition, but 
prompted men to one of &e greatest intel- 
lectual efforts of which human nature is 
capable — "to look round the universe for a 
helper and a friend." What kind of an 
undertaking it may be to look round the 
universe we do not know. The author means, 
we imagine, something of this kind. That 
when Christianity began to spread among the 
people, the old religions to which the minds 
of men had clung so long, if not in fervent 
hope, at least without conscious despair, were 
at length religions no longer; their binding 
power over the human heart had passed 
away, and as a consequence the newer and 
higher faith which had .arisen among the 
Hebrews — a faith which taught justice, im- 
mortality, and, above all this, pure, human 
love — gradually brought within its fold most 
of those who were not either stupid or sensual. 
If our elucidation of Mr. Sanderson's meaning 
be the true one, it is to be regretted that he 
has not stated it in plain language ; if, on the 
contrary, he would have us understsmd that 
"the age" or "men," by which vague terms 
he means very considerable numbers of persons 
in the various parts of the far-spreading 
Boman empire, were anxiously on the outlook 
for for a new faith, and, notwithstanding 
" servitude " and " weakness," were impelled 
in the direction of world-wide discoveries in 
morals and theology, much in the manner 
that Columbus was bent on reaching land by 
way of the Atlantic, we think he has made 
a cardinal error relative to one of the chief 
turning-points in the historv of the world. 

This is but a single instance of many 
we have marked of that perilous rashness 
which characterises these Outlines. We will 
direct attention to but one other. Mr. Sander- 
son is instructing us as to the Catholic 
reaction which followed the reforming zeal of 
the great revolt from the Eoman obedience. 
He informs us that in " England and Scotland 
men were wasting, in hot disputes on points 
of discipline and doctrine, the powers and 
time which might have brought over Ireland 
from the old faith to the new." We do not 
call in question the disputes and the many 
sad evils they have entailed — sorrows which 
burden many a household at the present day ; 
but we are not aware that there is a scrap of 
evidence which goes to prove that the Irish 
people would have embraced Protestantism if 
the whole of the English and Scotch had 
been of one heart and of one mind on such 
matters as grace, free-will, and the divine 
right of episcopacy. It seems to us, on the 
contrary, that these very disputes tended to 
inflame still more the zeal of those whose un- 
happy mission it was to endeavour to shake 
the child-like trust of the Irish Celt in his 
national faith. Why Ireland remained Cath- 
olic while Wales and Scotland accepted the 
change we do not know, and, in the present 
state of historical knowledge, we do not 
believe that anyone can tell us. Guessing 
about the facts of history is quite as futile a 
waste of time as guessing in chemistry or 
metallurgy would be. 

Mr. Sanderson is well furnished with facts, 
and, as far as we have observed, his dates 
aiQ all right. He might do good work in 
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histoiy, where so very much remains to be 
done, if he wonld remember that the same 
strict accuracy and the same patient obser- 
Tation are demanded when treating of the 
dcTelopment of races and states as is called 
for in any other department of natural 
science, and that unproyable surmises are as 
much out of place when dealing with the rise 
and fall of religions as they are admitted to 
be in relation to the granular structure of the 
oolite or the coloration of a butterfly's wings. 

Edwakd Pbacock. 



KEW V07BLS. 

Colonel Enderhy*s Wife. By Lucas Malet. 
In 3 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

8torie$ Beoiced, By Henry James. In 3 vols. 
(Hacmillan.) 

Under the Lash. By Mrs. Houstoun. In 
2 vols. (White.) 

The Tinted Venue. By F. Anstey. (Bristol : 
Airowsmith.) 

A JUgtOar Fickle. By H. W. Nesfield. 
(Eedway.) 

JBooUi^e Baby. By T. S. Winter. (Wame.) 

Those readers who remember Mrs. Zorimer : 
a Sketch in Black and White, will naturally 
be interested in a second novel from the pen 
of the writer who prefers to conceal her 
identity behind the name of Lucas Malet. 
Nor will they be disappointed. Colonel 
JBnd&rhy^s Wife conclusively proves that Lucas 
Malet did not exhaust her store of impressions 
in a first effort, and that she possesses a true 
faculty, for drawing character and constructing 
a plot. This second venture marks a distinct 
improvement upon the first; the portraiture 
is more firm and vigorous, the style is easier, 
and the climax of the story is worked up more 
powerfully. Altogether, Colonel Bnd&rhy^s 
Wife is a very remarkable and original novel. 
The semi-scientific conception of the heroine, 
if we must call her so — a reversion to a 
forgotten type — is decidedly ambitious. She 
is a kind of fatal half-sister to Haw- 
thorne's Donatello. On the whole, we think 
Luc£is Malet achieves a large measure of 
success with her. The scene in which a 
second nature momentarily discloses itself in 
Jessie during her ramble with the Colonel is 
a masterstroke. It throws her real character 
into strong relief, and brings out the. com- 
plete irony of the relation between the two. 
But with the subsidiary characters there is 
no room left to doubt of Lucas Malet' s success. 
Cecilia FarreU, her mother, and Mrs. Pierce 
Dawnay are not pleasant studies. They 
convey to us, however, the impression of 
absolute fidelity to life. Yet we cannot 
help demurring to the measure that is 
meted out to Cecilia Parrell. The author is 
80 absorbed in her task of wielding the moral 
scalpel that she devotes her attention too 
much to laying bare the weak and ugly places 
of her life. But this treatment of Cecilia 
Farrell is only part of the cynical view taken 
of women throughout the book, which is per- 
haps too sustained and prominent for artistic 
effect. The same fault may be found with the 
wit and sarcasm which for pages tips nearly 
every sentence. Brilliant and shrewd as many 
of Lucas Malet's reflections and epigrams are, 
the coruscation is too perpetual. The reader 



is almost bewildered into weariness. Yet we 
can turn to m^ny of them more than once 
with satisfaction. We might instance in 
particular the disquisitions on marriage, duty, 
and the moral aspects of Darwinism. An- 
other marked characteristic of Colonel 
Enderly*s Wife^ one that is not indeed new 
to modem English fiction, but has seldom 
been so persistently accentuated, is the total 
absence of anything like an indication of 
poetic justice. Lucas Malet has evidently 
set her face firmly against this. We close 
the book grimly assured of Mrs. Enderby^s 
easy success in her second life, and of Mr. 
Bertie Ames's comfortable complacency. The 
only character throughout which commands 
our admiration and sympathy, and even com- 
manded more than Mrs. Pierce Dawnay's 
respect, is Colonel Enderby himself. It is not 
too much to say that Colonel Enderby's last 
finding of his way to the old home reminds 
us of that other colonel whose final word was 
^^adsum." Colonel iN'ewcome possesses an 
earlier hold on our affections from which 
nothing could remove him ; but there will 
also be a place for Colonel Enderby. The 
scenes in the beginning and dose of the book 
are laid in those Midland counties which 
Lucas Malet knows and renders so well. The 
sketches of county society are very sharply 
and clearly hit off ; but the Italian impres- 
sions are also unusually good, and, above all, 
first-hand. There is a fine piece of imagina- 
tive writing about the romance of Italian 
history in vol. i., where Colonel Enderby 
broods in his hotel. 

Mr. Henry James has brought together in 
these volumes a number of pieces ranging 
over something like twenty years, many of 
which have never been published in England 
before. It might be possible to pick a quarrel 
with his title at l^e outset. What Mr. 
Henry James puts before the public is a 
number of inconclusive studies and sketches ; 
very few of them can be called stories 
in the true sense of the word. But to 
let that pass, this collection is certainly 
a worthy example of Mr. Henry James's 
peculiar art, and will help to confirm, if it 
cannot advance, his reputation. The Preface 
warns us that most of the stories have been 
retouched, and some largely rewritten. So 
far their value as indicating the development 
of the author's powers is rather impaired. 
But we wish the process of revision had been 
a little more severe here and there. Mr. 
Henry James might well have purged several 
passages which, to borrow an expression 
from another language, are disfigured by 
**pretiosity." What, for instancei are we to 
understand that an imagination does when it 
begins to "crepitate"? Again, we could 
have spared more than one supersubtle dis- 
quisition where the analysis comes disagree- 
ably near to being mere "finnicking," and 
nothing more. Of all the pieces, and they 
vary very much in merit, "The Path of 
Duty " strikes us as being the most notable. 
As it was only published last Christmas in 
the English Illustrated Magazine it is a 
welcome proof that Mr. Henry James's powers 
have still to reach their high-water mark. 
It is perhaps the most clever and concentrated 
study Mr. Henry James has yet achieved. 
He preserves throughout the attitude of dis- 
passionate impartiality with great success. 



The question between the three characters ia 
simply stated as a scientific problem; the 
readers sympathies are in no ways influenced 
and he is left to solve it for himself as be 
likes. " The Author of ' Beltraffio ' " again is 
a remarkable story, and strikes a tragic note 
unusual with the author. The conflict in the 
mother's mind is cunningly suggested. To 
glance at the slighter work, "A Bay of 
l)ays" is one of those incomplete little 
episodes full of the " might have been " oyer 
which Mr. Henry James delights to linger. 
In " Eiose Agathe " the surprise is cunningly 
contrived ; and of course there is ono story 
devoted to an explanation of the American 
girl, that new type which possesses such 
inexhaustible fascination for Mr. Henry 
James. 

Mrs. Houstoun's novel is a singnlaT mixtuie 
of good and bad. The characters of the 
Irish girls, and their father, with the whole 
of their onrious miftage are pleasantly and 
sympathetically described. But the heroine 
bean too striking a resemblance to many 
others of her class who exist in novels. Nor 
Is the hero a very satisfactory creation. He, 
too, seems drawn rather from fiction than from 
life. Hervey Latour is entangled into a foolish 
marriage by the beauty of the '^ unprincipled 
Anglo-(}reek," as Mrs. Houfitoun delights to 
call her. But though she soon affords him an 
inkling of her teal character, he bears her off 
to the solitary west of Ireland, where he gra- 
tuitously takes up the post of Besident Magis- 
trate. Ennui and monotony speedily der^ 
the worst qualities of the Anglo-Greek. Sbe 
tries a desperate flirtation with the only 
object of her wiles within reach — a yomg 
man reading for Sandhurst. Captain latoor 
is rash enough to take her back after the deeotB 
him. But the inevitable and unedifying 
end is only delayed. More fortunate than be 
deserves, the hero gets free ultimately, ^ 
finds consolation in a young lady after the 
type of Moore's Norah Creina. Mrs. Houstoun 
has an eye for Irish scenery. She describes 
the desolate coast and the sodden hilb 
effectively. But the accident in Rotten Bow 
is not well managed. And Mrs. Honstonn's 
conspicuous fondness for French should not 
betray her into talking of apartie quarree- 

Mr. F. Anstey is in his best vein in his 
new farcical romance, The Tinted Venui. He 
has hit upon a singularly happy idea, and 
worked it out with ingenuity. The conTcrM- 
tions are excellent, especially those of the 
embarrassed hairdresser with the goddess; 
and Mr. F. Anstey has excelled himself in his 
peculiar department — ^the humorous descrip- 
tion of vulgar people. His story is a variation 
upon that old theme which supplied many a 
romance before Prosper Merimee's Ffniu 
d'lUe. The Cyprian goddess is resuscitated— 
this time by a luckless hairdresser. Her 
experiences in the land of Fhilistia, and her 
verdict upon that dull and irresponfflve 
country, are what might have been expected. 
If any fault is to be found with the story it 
is, perhaps, that the closing scenes are too 
protracted, and have not enough movement 
The denouement also, an . exceedingly difficult 
one to contrive, has elements of weakness. 
But they are amply redeemed by Tillies 
sudden access of womanly pity for the frus- 
trated hopes and arrests powers of her for- 
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midable liyaL It would be mtertering with 
the reader's pleasure to give any sketch of 
theBirratiye from the party in Rosherwich 
to Mr. Tweddle's final gloiifioation, and 
the aflsomption of that title which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold repudiated. The best thing 
in the whole volame, to our mind, is 
Tweddle's confosed letter to Tillie, explain- 
ing that "nerer did he swerve not what 
could be termed a swerve tor a instant.'* It 
18 a model of the epistolary art, and does 
away with a reproach against oar hurried 
generation. Kow we read it we wonder no 
one has ever anticipated Mr. Tweddle's 
figure before — ^'thia dilemmer which is 
aoundbg its dread 'oms at my very door." 
The female characters are very good. It is 
impoBsible not to have a fondness for Tillie, 
and we feel quite sure of Bella's spitefulness. 
The Tintsd Vimus forms one volume of Mr. 
AiTOwsmith's handy " Bristol Library," which 
was established by Hugh Conway's success, 
and seems destiiied to displace the old three- 
volume novel to a great extent. 

The familiar and much misunderstood 
saying about wild oats has had much to 
answer for already, and wiU probably 
continue to do so *' imtil the tired sun drops 
from the signs." But not the least of its 
responsibilities has been incurred in connexion 
with Mr. Nesfteld's story. A Begmiar FiekU 
is a term which stands in need of exact 
definition just as its synonym among nurses 
_a limV—probably does. But few people 
except Mr. Kesfield would include in the 
anthoriied pranks of A BeguUvr Piohle such 
errors as lying, thieving, and forging. But 
in spite of this large interpretation Mr. 
Neafield does not make his book amusing. 

BomiUi Baby is written for the sake of the 
earlier scenes, which are amusing enough. 
The notion of transporting a child into the 
regiment is not altogether new, but it is still 
fall of opportunity. But the story is too 
slight, and too obviously a peg for Miss 
Mignon's early adventures. The author's 
difflonlty in rescuing himself from an awk- 
ward x>08ition is apparent enough, but the 
part played by Miss Mignon's mother is 
neither probable nor satisfaictory. 

C. E. Dawxhts. 



THBEE VOLUMES OF VEBQE. 

A OhUdPe Qoirdm of Vwm. By B. L. 
Stevenson. (Lonsmans.)^ Mr. Stevenson is 
one of the very few writers just now whose 
bookB we await with eagerness, beoause he is 
one of the very few who, in a cultivated age, 
retain any vestoffe of the barbarous faculty of 
imaA;inatlon« & the little volume before us 
he becomes a child again, and sings the joys 
and jorr ow s of (difldhood, and the glories of a 
child's world, with a fortunate oblivion of most 
tiangfs he has come to know in later years. 
The first poem in the book seems to us the best. 
It is called <* Bed in Summer." 

** In winter, I get up by night, 
And dress by yellow candle-light, 
In sommer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by dlay. 

** I have to goto bed and see 

The Uids still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people's feet 
Stfll going past me in tne nreet. 

** And does it not seem hard to you. 
When all the sky is clear and blue. 
And I should lil» so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day P^' 



Nothing oonld be more completely successful as 
the expression of a child's feeling. This, too, 
is not far from the fact : ^ 

** When I am grown to man's estate, 
I shall be very proud and fireat, 
And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys." 

Others which seem to us very happy are '' Keep- 
sake Mill," ** From a Railway Carriage," " The 
Lamplighter," and "The Gardener.^* Nor is 
Fairy Land forgotten. It would not be true to 
say that Mr. Stevenson altogether escapes the 
obvious dangers of this sort of writing. His 
child protests a little too much aix>ut his little- 
ness, and makes observations now and then 
beneath the dignity of song, and others far 
beyond his years ; but for all that he is a most 
engaging child. 

JPoemu of a Life. By Lord Sherbrooke. 
(KegaxL Paul, Trench & Co.) Lord Sherbrooke's 
Poems of a Life are very disi^pointing, and 
every tune one takes up the slender little 
volume, refusing to believe that it can possibly 
contain so little, the disappointment deepens. 
We hesitated to record our first impression, 
and we have tried it in all moods, with the 
hope that, after all, our first impression might 
have been wrong. It would have been so 
pleasant a surprise to find that the veteran 
statesman had hitherto carefully concealed one 
half of his nature from the world, and that 
brilliant and ready wit, sharp satire, keen 
logical faculty, strong common sense, were not 
incompatible with the softness and sentiment 
and fine frenzy of the noet. But there is no 
such revelation nere. B^evers in the inevitable 
limitation of human faculties will be confirmed, 
and not staggered, in their belief by what 
Lord Sherbro^e presents as the poetic fruits 
of his life. They serve only to remind us that 
before Lord Sherbrooke engaged in Ihe rough 
and tumble of colonial poUtics he was an 
Oxford ** coach " of high celebrity, and that the 
composition of verses in the classical tongues 
was for some years a part of his business. The 
verses in this volume have no more title to 
be called ** poems " than such scholastio exer- 
cises, and throw equally little light upon tiie 
character of the aumor. That he should have 
thoug;ht them worth printing is, perhaps, the 
most interestinff and instructive incident in the 

Sublioation. Of oourse there are good lines 
ere and there. This could not be otherwise 
in the metrical exercises of a man with his 
lordship's literary faculty. But there is no 
single poem likely to obtain a place in any 
future Oolden Treasury. Lord Bacon had 
probably less poetio sentiment in his nature 
than Lend Sherbrooke ; but he lived in a less 
prosaic age, or was happier in his choice of 
a subject. If the poems had been dated, it 
would, have been easier to bring them into 
relation with known facts in the oareer of 
the noble author. But this oonvenienoe is 
vouchsafed only in the oase of two stansas 
translated from Schiller ; and to any reader who 
refiects on the reason for dating these lines* the 
fact will touch a deeper chord of feeling than 
Lord Sherbrooke reaches in any of his verses. 
FeeHng, indeed, as might be expected, is |iot 
so mu^ a characteristic of his poems as satiric 
force. The satiric verses ate we best in the 
volume. Everybody knows that Lord Sher- 
brooke can hit hard and touch to the quick in 
prose, and we imagine there are some shrewd 
thrusts in his verses; but, imfortunately, they 
are directed against his poUtioal opponents in 
New South Wales some forty years ago. To 
enter fully into the force of the satire would 
require aunost as much study as is necessary 
for the enjoyment of I^ope's Epistles. Why 
are they ^^^ annotated ? There may be reasons 

ior this reserve, and there may be reasons also 
rhy Tjord Sherbrooke has publtsked none of 
I the Vi^jjions of hie satiric muse occasioned by 



later incidents in his life. If Lord Sherbrooke 
had not stopped short with his metrical relics 
of colonial politics, the volume might possibly 
have been thicker, and would certainly have 
been much more interesting. 

Tuberose and Meadowsweet, By Mark Andr^ 
RaflFalovich. (David Bogue.) The range of 
poetic feeling within which these poems live is 
certainly a narrow one. It is bounded on 
all sides by Bossetti's sonnet sequence '* The 
House of Life." Within that limit the poetry 
is often true, subtle and strenuous. It would 
be easy to find small faults in the diction, and 
large faults in the passion of these poems. 
The one is often obscure and the other is not 
rarely sensual. The obscurity arises mainly, 
we think, from the numerous foreign idioms 
employed. The excess of sensual ardour is a 
result of temperament. We understand that 
Mr. RafiEedovicn is a young Bussian whose love 
of English poetry has led mm to seek nationali- 
sation in this country. He shews an extra- 
ordinary command of our language so far at 
least as concerns the extent of his vocabulary, 
and his misuse of English words is rare. The 
defects in point of idiom ought soon to remedy 
themselves. Mr. Raffalovicn will then be an 
English poet of distinotion, though not by any 
means of high claims. He has imagination of 
the secondary order, and it loves to dwell (^efly 
on the shadowy side of nature. The deep tarn, 
the purple lake, the silent pool, and the mystic 
grove, have just that appeal for him which they 
had for his EngUsh master. To say that the 
dreamy aspects of the world outside humanity 
partake for him of the emotions of men and 
women, and are to be interpreted only by that 
intercommunion of passion, is to say enough to 
indicate the kind of sentiment which pervades 
his book. Beauty is worshipped with sensual 
ardour. Of the pellucid fancy which finds in 
the wind on the mountains nothiuff that is 
foreip^ to the wind, in the water ox the tarn 
nothmg that has reference to the wan refieotion 
of a human face, in the rolling waves of the sea 
nothing that tells of a womair s heaving breasts 
— of the stronff and healthy, the emancipated 
and bird-like fancy which sees nature for what 
it is, Mr. Baffalovich has little or none. Every- 
thing as he sees it has reference to humanity 
on one of its many sides — ^the side of 
passion. We are not to be understood as 
depreciating this type of poetic tempera- 
ment. If Shelley's charm in '* The Sky- 
lark" lies mainly in that freedom from 
the trammels of human Sentiment which 
seems to let the spirit of the poet who lies on 
the grass soar with the win^s and the soul of 
the bird in the sky, the fascination of Keats in 
** The Nightingale " is that he is a livine 
man amone living men, who toil aftd moil ana 
grow sx)ec&e-thin and sad, interpreting by the 
song of the nisrht-bird the indissoluble kinship 
in sorrow of im living thmgn. Then Shakspere 
has much of this poetic temper : instance the 
familiar description of the moonlight sleepina on 
the bank- X( is almost the only kind of 
poetio feeling to be foimd in Bossetti, and it 
reveals itself even in such a display of rugged 
power as ''The £inff's Tragedy," as the 
sublimest jpassage in that ballad — ^the weird 
woman's vision of the gourd — ^will show. Mr. 
Baffedovidi is, as we say, a young man, and he 
may easily make deeper and broader his ima- 
ffination, as ^ssetti himself deepened and 
broadened the imagination which began with 

ihe exquisite bu^ circumscribed vision of " The 
Uessed Damozel" and the *' Bride's Pre- 
lude,*' and ended with the robust, vehe- 
ment, and sweeping power of ''The Song's 
Tragedy" and **The White Ship." But Mr. 
Baffolovich is as little likely as ms master was 
to alter his way of looking at nature; and 
hence, however vigorous and passionate, how- 
ever picturesque and subtle, his future work 
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may be» it will always, we should say, appeal 
ODly to the idiosyncrasy of the few who see 
human love in everythuig. We have referred 
to Rossetti in this mention of Mr. Baffiilovidh, 
but would not be understood to institute a 
comparison, however remote, between the great 
poet and his youthful disciple from a foreign 
hmd. Notwithstanding a few extraordinary, 
perplexing, and even amusing misapplications 
of words, and some curious slips of rhythm, in 
this book, we will venture, however, to say tiiat 
there is enough merit in Mr. Baffalovidh's 
poems to give rise to hope for his future. 
No oompet^t judge of poetry vnll question this 
judgment when he reads the following verses, 
remembering that they are written in a lan- 
guage foreign to the writer : 

" THS BILBMT POOL. 

" No light, no air, no sound, no taste, no smell, 
Here while we wait to us of life to tell. 
No longer can I see where we did enter. 
The noiseless water scarcely mirrors us, 
The shallow pool that sloping to the centre 
Even at the edffe seems dull and dangerous. 
Dark twisted mranches where the leaves are 

greenest, 
A nlm against the sun, slim-hung above ! 
Warm hand in hand the while on me thou 

leanest. 
Strong tortured branches wasted as with love ! 
Shoulder to shoulder, I and thou, arms touching, 
My fingers in thy fingers tenfold clutching. 
A pale and captured sky that pines above 
Dark twisted branches where the leaves are 

greenest ! 
Here while we stand to us of life to tell. 
No Ught, no air, no sound, no taste, no smell. 

Curbing and ruling their submissive tangles 
All thmgs that grow here downward oddly 

curve 
Around the pool at unexpected angles, 
As if to reach some goal from which they 

swerve, 
Straight trunks that not a storm would answer 

stirring. 
And crawling roots that turn which way pre- 
ferring. 
All maimed and cringing humbly creep and 

curve 
Around the pool at unexpected angles. 
Shoulder to shoulder, I and thou, arms touching, 
Here whUe we wait to us of life to tell, 
No light, no air, no sound, no taste, no smell. 
My fingers in thy fingers tenfold clutching ! *' 

Mr. Baffalovich must not be surprised to find 
that writinff like this — ^full of foreign idiom, 
disconnected, wanting in simplicity and smooth- 
ness, yet subtle and keenly felt— is precisely the 
easiest to ridicule and the hardest to appreciate 
at its true worth. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Wshear that Qen. Gordon's journals atKhartum, 
which will be pubUshed on Thursday next, June 
25, contain, in addition to the journals them- 
selves, appendices of the greatest interest and 
imx>ortanoe, translated from the Arabic expressly 
for this volume, and hitherto wholly unknown 
even to the Cbvemment. Among them is a 
letter from the Mahdi to Gen. Gordon9 telling 
him of the destruction of the steamer AbbM, 
and the deaths of Col. Stowart and the Consuls, 
and giving Apricis of the documents taken 
with them. Tnis prids constitutes the only 
record of these documents, as well as of the 
stores in Khartum at that time. 

At the last meeting of the Acad^mie des 
Inscriptions, it was announced that the Abb§ 
BatifEbl, who is travelling in Eastern Europe 
under a commission from the French Govern- 
ment, has diBcovered in the treasury of the 
church at Herat, in Albania, a MS. containing 
the gospeb of Matthew and Mark. It ib written 
in uncials of silver, upon purple vellum; in 
which respecty as well as in the dharacter of its 



readings, it resembles the Codex Bossanensis 
(4), 'vndch was itself discovered only a few 
years ago in Italy. The date is probably the 
sixth century. 

Afteb an absence of about two years, Capt. 
B. F. Burton has come on a visit to England, 
partlv with the object of making arrangements 
for the publication of his translation of The 
Thotuana NigJ^ and One Night, 

Tbinity Colleob, Cambridge, is to have 
a memorial of the late H. A. J. Munro, in the 
form of a bust by Mr. Woolner, who, it will be 
remembered, is also the sculptor of the fine 
bust of Tennyson in the library of the same 
oollege. 

It has been settled that the performances of 
^'Eumenides" at' Cambridge shall take place 
during the first week of December, and that 
there shall be six or seven of them altogether. 
Mr. Stanford has been busy sheeting tiie 
chorus. The scenery is to be painted by Mr. 
John O'Connor. 

The first portion of the library of the late 
John Fuller Bussell will be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, beginning on Friday, June 26, and 
continuing for five days in aU. The collection 
is equally rich in MSS. and in printed books. 
Among the former are a missal according to 
the Use of Sarum, written for Bishop Osmund 
of Salisbury, who died in 1099 ; a Book of Hours, 
with full-page miniatures executed in England 
in the fifteenth century ; the CcuUe of Love, by 
Bishop Grosteste of Lincoln ; and an unpublished 
work by Archbishop Laud on Church Govern- 
ment, written for ranee Henry of Wales. Of 
the printed books we can only mention three 
Caxtons, no less than twenty-seven Wynkyn de 
Wordes ; the rare third folio of ShiJcspere, with 
a few also of the quartos ; and two of the rarest 
works of the press of Ghitenberg — ^the Speculum 
of Hermannus de Saldis, whi(£ is believed to 
be unique; and the Determinado duarum 
Quaeetionum of Sifridus, of which the only 
other known copy is in the University library at 
Cambridge. 

Db. Fubnivall has sent to proBS for the 
Chaucer Society a copy of the fine EEarleian 
MS., 7334 of the Canterhury Talea. He refrained 
from printing it at first in his "Six-Text" 
of the TaleSy because Dr. Bichard Morris and 
the late Thomas Wright^ to say nothing of Mr. 
Jephson, had issued careful editions of it. But 
experience has shown that a print of the MS. as 
it stands is neoessary for students, because the 
editors of it were obliged often to correct its 
mistakes, or substitute better readings for its 
worse ones ; and as they were not allowed to 
give ooUations, the real readings of the MS. 
were not accessible in print. Hence the need of 
an accurate print of it, for collation with the 
Six-Text and other MSS. The print will be 
issued in one volome, demy-octavo, this year, 
and will correspond, page for page, with the 
EUesmere and other separate issues of the Six- 
Text edition. 

Pbof. Skbat has finished his noble edition 
of the three versions of TJie Vieianof William 
concerning Piers Plowman^ who ie Christ; and 
it has been issued to the members of the Early 
EnffHsh Text Society's Original Series for 1884, 
wiu Part I. of Prof. Zupitza's parallel-text 
edition of Quy of Warwick mm the Auchinleok 
and Cains MSS. The issue of the Extra Series 
for 1884 will shortly be completed by Part I. of 
Miss Octevia Bichardson's edition of Caxton's 
Enfflishing of The Four Sone of Aymon, with 
oolhttions from its French originaL Mr. Sidney 
L. Lee will complete this year his edition of 
Lord Bemers's Eiton of Bordeaux for the 
sodety. 

Mb. William Patbbson, of Edinburffh, will 
have ready in a short time a book by (Se Bev. I 



W. Forbes Leith, S.J., being NomUvei and 
Letters of Scottish Catholics during iht Mgn of 
Mary Stuart and James VL These nanatiTQi, 
from hitherto unpublished MSS., throw mock 
Uahi on the condition of Scottish CathdUcs 
after the Bef ormation period, and are full of 
interesting details of personal adventore and 
sufGaring. 

Mb. Patehsok will also publish a new woric, 
by the author of Nether Lochaher, entitled ^Twiirf 
Ben Nevis and Glencoe, 

A vzw three-volume novel by Mr. B. L. 
Farjeon, entitled The Sacred Nugget^ is in the 
press, and will be ready in Julv. We under- 
stand that Great Porter Square is already in a 
fifth edition. 

Winged Words is the title of a new book Irf 
the Bev. H. B. Haweis, which Messrs. Isbiiter 
will publish immediately. It is divided into 
two parts : the first — ** Amo " — deals with tiba 
home life and its duties ; the second—" Credo" 
— ^with the inner life and its problems. 

Unbeb the title of Urhana SeriptoLt Mr. 
Arthur Galton is about to publish with Mr. 
Elliot Stock a volume of essays on five living 
poets, viz., Tennyson, Browning, Msttbew 
Arnold, Swinburne, and William Morris. 

The Bev. Hilderic Friend will shortly pub- 
lish, with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., an 
illustratod book on The Ministry of Fhwm. 

Wb hear that more than 100,000 copies of 
Ouida's novelette, A Ruiny June, were sub- 
scribed for before its pTi'.>iination, and that the 
demand for it still contm^i* <^. 

Mr. TiNDAiiL WiLDTiTJ >B of HuH, suthor 
of The Misereres of Beverh'i Minster, announces 
the publication of Vol. 1 . of Northumhria, a 
yearly volume devoted to the history and 
antiquities of the north of England, from tbe 
Humb^ to the Tweed, and from sea to n^ 
Among tiie contributors of papers to iUi 
volume will be the Bev. E. E. Maddo(i; the 
Bev. B. V.Taylor; the R?v. J. B. Boyle; It. 
W. E. Axon, of Manchester ; Mr. Jesse <M 
of Stockton-on-Tees ; Mr. C. Staniland Wake; 
Mr. W. Andrews of Hall ; Mr. F. Boea. 'Oe 
work will be published in two editions, and 
is to be illustrated with copies of old engrsvingp, 
drawings of quaint carvings, &c. 

Into the srim world of London by night Hi. 
Thomas Anmer has recently made a fraah tov 
of discovery, and has reooraed his impreasioiii 
in an article which is to appear in dus^t 
Maaazine for Jnly, with illustrations from a 
weU-known pencil. 

Philosophy in the Kitchen is the title oft 
cookery book, based on a new plan by **'^ 
Old Bohemian," which vnll be published eariy 
in July by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 

Mbssbs Maxwell's forthcoming worb 
include a ** story of unromantic life, ' in ojj 
volume, entitled The Cabman's Daughter, by 
Holme Bird. 

Messbs. Moefatt & Paige are about to 
publish Brown Studies, a aeries of sketches hy 
Mr. Aaron Watson. The book will oontso 
about one hundred and fifty illustratioos, 
drawn chiefly by Alfred Bryan and Jobn 
Shepherd. 

Messes. Swan SoNHKKSOHEnr & Co. wiH 
publidi, very shortly, a new book by the Bsr* 
F. A. Adams, entitled My Man and £; or, JM 
Modem Nehemiah. The work deals wxU 
various Church topics, and contains notes on 
the subject of Beunion, the Book of Conunflo 
Fteyer, &o. 

Mr. John A. C. Vincent contributes to the 
July Genealogist a criticism of Prof. FreemtfH 
Cathedral Church of WelU (1870). Ax^ 
other contents of the number will h^^**Jf(^ 
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of the life of Sir George Whaler, Eniffht," 
from a seyenieenth century MS. ; "John 
Harvard, the Founder of Harrard University, 
U.S."; "The Visitation of Dorsetshire by 
WilUam Harvey, Clarenoiea^ King of Arms, 
1565 " ; " Mawson's Obits," from the College 
ef Arms; and an instalment of the "His- 



AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

It is stated that Mdme. AdeUna Patti is 'wiitinff 
a series of articles for ffarfer\ which wiu 
largely be of an aatobiographioal character. 

Miss Rose Cleveland, sister of the Presi- 
dent, has written a book called George' Elioty 



tory of the Family of Borlase," containing i and cAher Studies. This is said to be the first 



a remarkable elesy on Sir William Burlaoe, 
who *' established " the school at Great Marlow 
which his father had endowed. 

Mb. T. FAiBHAir Obdisk will give, in the 
July number of the Atdiquairy^ the first portion 
of a study he has prepared on " Earl^ Wnglish 
Inventions," a sabjeot that has been singularly 
neeleoted by writers on economical history, but 
is niU of interest. Mr. Haslitt contributes to 
the same journal some examples of peculiar 
tenures of land which he has collected smoe the 
publication of lus edition of Blount. A jpaper 
will also appear on ** Bonmanian Antiquities of 
tiie Bomaa jPeriod." 

The August number of the Red Dragon^ the 
national magazine of Wales, will be permanently 
enlarged to 104 pages, and the price raised to a 
shillinff . A chaiige will also take place in the 
editorudp, which will, in future, be entrusted 
to Mr. James 



Ix LUtle Fdlke for July jwrticulars will be 
given of two competitions, in which a large 
number of prizes are offered for original stories 
and for answers to puzzles. These competitions 
an so arranged that children resident m every 

rier of the globe can take part in them on 
same terms as those living m Qreat Britain. 

The Bev. Joseph Maskell, of Emanuel Hos- 
pital, Westminster, will contribute to the July 
number of Mr. Walford's AnJtiqwvnanJIlagcusine 
an article on " William Thynne, Chaucer's first 
Editor." The magazine will also contain the 
first portion of a paper of great interest to 
ffenealogtsts, entitled " Mr. Thomas Jenyn's 
Booke of Aimes," translated from the Norman- 
French by Mr. James Qxeenstreet. 

The annual meeting of the Folklore Society 
will be held on Saturday next, June 27, in 
the rooms of the Boyal Ajcdatic Society. Lord 
Beauchamp has resigned the office of president 
after serving for five years, and Lora Enfield 
has consented to be nominated in his place. 
The annual report suggests a confederation of 
all FoUdorists in Euroi>e and elsewhere. 

The first annual meeting of the Huguenot 
Society of London was hdd on Wednesday, 
June 10, Gen. Frederic P. Layard in the chair. 
Baron F. de Schickler, President of the French 
Protestant Historical Society, conveyed the oon- 
gratolations of himself and his ooUeaffues upon 
the progress made by the sodety aurinff its 
short period of existence. The first part of the 
▼olume of the Froceedinge will uiortly be 
isaned. A discussion followed on the proposed 
celebration of the approaching bi-centenary of 
the Bevocation of the Edict ofNantes. It was 
announced that special services would be hdd on 
Sunday, October 18 (the date of the Act of 
Bevocation), in many churches connected with 
the Huguenot refugees, and that the Rovemor 
and directors of the French Protestant Hospital 
had invited the councQ of this society and all 
members able to contribute papers, fto., to join 
them in a celebration at the hospice in "Victoria 
j?ark on October 22, the date when the Act was 
promulgated. Huguenot descendants, and others 
interested in the subject, are invited to com- 
municate with A. Quaud Browning, Esq., 3, 
Tiotoria Street, .Westminster Abbey. 

At the seventh-fifth annual meeting of the 
Swedenborg Society, held on June 16, it was 
announced that 2,132 volumes of the works of 
Swedenborff had been sold, and 2,844 volumes, 
presented during the year. 



occasion that a " mistress of the White House " 
has come forward as an author. 

Miss Jean iNaxLOW^s new volume is pub- 
lished in America under the title of Poems of 
the Old Days and the New, with a prefatory set 
of verses by Miss Woolsey (Susan Uoolidge). 

Messes. Pxttnah's Sons, of New York, 
announce a book for which there ought to be 
some demand in England this autumn. It is 
The American Caucus System ; its Origin, Pur- 
pose, and Utility, by Mr. G. W. Lawton. That 
the epithet '* American " requires to be prefixed 
is noteworthy. 

The Century dub at New York is pro- 
moting a subscription for erecting a statue of 
William Oullen Bryant in Gentw Park, to- 
wards which 3,000 dollars (£600) has already 
been subscribed. Bryant was one of the 
founders of the Oenturr, and was president 
of the dub at the time of his death. 

The Boston Literary World has had the 
happy idea of collecting from various sources 
a <* Gallery ^of Contemporary Portraits" by 
Carlyle. 

The New York Literary News has a com- 
petition for the most popular book published 
within the month. Inits June number, Yemen 
Lee's Miss Brown heads the list, with 48 votes 
out of 204. 

In the Nation for June 4 W. J. S. thus begins 
his oritioism of the Boyal Academy : 

"It is several vears since I saw an exhibition of 
the Boyal Academy, and I was ill prepared for 
the great deterioration in almost all the leading 
painten which I find to have obtained. Wltiivery 
few exceptions, the popular artists have grown 
more reckless and mannered in execution, and 
vapid in choice of subject. The dominant im- 
pression which my visit left was one of intellectual 
unbedlily and technical decay. Huge canvases 
are devoted to subjects which are worth, iu point 
of thought, no man's study, and the general 
qualities of execution and colour are cruder, 
looser in intention, and more vulgar and common- 
place, than anything I can recall of the years gone 
Oy, when FingHah art seemed stirred up by tiie 
influences of the great naturalistic revolution and 
the enthusiasm for sincere and exhaustive study, 
which was the result of Buskin's teaching. The 
brush-work is coarse and unfeeling. Weak strain- 
ing lor the appearance of masterly execution, 
which only results in feeble and turgid technical 
qualities; flimsy rendering of aU seconduy 
portions of the theme; exagserations of local 
colour in place of exalted s^oes of colour, and 
almost entire absence of that firm and thoughtful, 
if sometimes forced and grotesque, rendering of 
form which one used to mid so much of in the 
rising men^these are what one sees usurping the 
places of honour, and almost the entire line.'' 

From Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston 
(formerly Ginn, BEeath, & Co.) we have 
received several volumes of a series entitled 
'< Classics for Children." The two last are The 
Swiss Family BobinsoUf and Scott's Tales of a 
Orand/aiher. The former is illustrated, the 
latter not ; both are printed in clear bold type. 
It would seem that the requirements of the Code 
do not encourage the publication of complete 
books in this country. 

No. XYH. of the well-known « Q. P. 
Indexes " (London : Triibner), compiled bv 
lir. W. M. Qriswold, consists of tiSe fourth 
annoal issue of the Index to Magairines, form- 
ing fifty-six pagjes. Year by year the number 
Of 0iagMd&M indexed has in croa ood until they 



now amount to nearly fifty — ^American, English, 
and (German. There is not a single French 
maeazine, nor are those English reviews in- 
cluded which were treated in '' Q. P. Index," 
No. XTi., noticed in the Academy of March 14, 
1885. The system also differs in so far as the 
names of authors are arranged alphabeticallv 
with names of subjects. When Mr. Ghriswold's 
system of numerical shorthand has once been 
grasjped, its conciseness will recommend it for 
use, if not for imitation. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

DABWIN'S 8TATTTE. 

{In the Natural History Museum, Kensington.) 

Vbxesd of the flowers, and seer of beasts and birds, 

Whose patient, indefatigable mind 

Made peace and strove in kindred life to bind - 
Creeping and wing^ things, the grass and herds ; 
More sure than song, more eloquent than words, 

Here, from the royal seat to thee assigned. 

Those eyes o'er-hung with thought, so sad, so 
kind, 
WHl draw men after by persuasive cords, 
deaven-sent to show the whole creation one 

In pain and travail on its upward rise. 

The priest might shriek and mumble of his 
creM; 

But that strong soul that only truth could breed 
Had seen the Lord of Life upon His throne 

And those four creatures with the thousand eyes. 

H. D. Bawnslky. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Wb have received from Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoiu;hton the first volume of the third series of 
ike Expositor, to the contents of which we have 
month by montii devoted brief critical notices. 
Graced with an etching of Bishop Martensenby 
H. Manesse, it forms an attractive specimen of 
the sdholurly work of some of the best English- 
writinff theologians. There promises to be as 
Uttie of the '* £gher criticism " in this as in the 
two preceding series of the Encpositor; but since 
the magazine appeals to a wide and varied 
theological public, a tone of conservatism (not 
to be idenutined with the spirit of reaction] ia 
perhaps not only excusable but expedient. If 
there should be room for two such periodicals as 
the Expositor and the Monthly Interpreter, it will 
be a gratifying proof of the growth of a deeper 
studv of the (Sirutian Scriptures. The ranse of 
the former is wider, and the historical ou&nre 
more varied, but the supreme importance of 
Biblical theology is not less recognised in the 
lattw. 
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1 M. 60 Pf . 
EsOALi. Madame F. L'tustraotton pilmaire en Suiase. 

Pajris: Baot. 4tr.fi0o. 
Fbbbon, H. de. De la division da pouvolr Moletetlf en 

deoz Ohambree : histotre et tb^orie on 8diiat. 

Paris : Firmin-Dldot. 8 fr. 
GOBTHB. Ooete de Beriidhinsen : texte aMemand ocm- 

f onne h. I'MitiaD de 178r, p. p. Emeat Lichtenbeigcr. 

Fails: Hadhette. 10 fr. 
KnmxsB v. Enobloor, J. Das soldene Booh v. Sferasa- 

boTg. 1. ThL StrassbiiTK: TMbner. 10 M. 
Kom emro . H. Geaofaiohte d. franaSeisohfln Boanana im 

XVn. Jahrh. 1. Lfg. Oppdn : Franok. f M. 
Laoabdb, Oh. Une promenaide daaale flahaia. Buds: 

Plon. 8fr. SCO. 
liBBOT-BaJLULZBU. A. Los Oatholiques Ubtfnmz: 

I'Bj^iae et le lib^nlisme de 1880 k noa Joura. Paris : 

Plon. Sfr.fiOo. 
Mtbkovbzkt, y. Lea monnments d'art et da la 

renalaaaaoe en Hongrie. LItt.i. WientLehmann. 

8M. 
BivifiBB, A. Babelaaeiaiia. Pazis: liarpon. Tfr. 
TXSSOT, V. La Chine d'aprfta lea Voyageurs lea pins 

rftcents. Paris : Joavet. 8 fr. SO o. 
VXLLST, E. Trait6 6Mmentaira d'6oonomia politiqiie et 

de Ugialattan tfoonooiiqne. Paris : Doraod. 8fr. 

HIBTOBY, ETO. 

BnnoLAa pontifloom romaaoxom inedltee. Ed. 8. 

Ldpriff : Yeit. 8tf. 
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OA8QT7BT, A. Pf^cda des iiiatltatloiiB poUtlqiiMi et 
Bodales da ranotonne Fnaoe. Pttrift: HaoheMew 

ft fa 

ChB OHium ' J dear earopMaohen Stasten. 46.Iif^.l.A1^, 

Goflohlohte Oeetexreiohs. Von A. Hnber. 9. Bd. 

Gotfaa : Perthes. 10 BC 
HlU>SBBA]ii>, ▲. Bo£thiix8 XL sefaie QteOxmg 

GhziBtentam. Begensbnrg: Manz. 6M. 
KAFFBYini VAir DB OOFFKLLO, J. AbhttQdlunffeii 

fdmisohen Btaat»- n. PriTitreoht. 1. Bh. Be- 

tmGhtanffen Qb. die Oomitien. Stuttgart: Meteler. 

S H. 80 Ff . 
Sorixuz, J. Yariesangeii lib. die Obronologie d. 

Mittelalten. WienTOerold. IM. 
Mandowsez, O. Hundert Stellen ans dem Oorptis 

^oie (Digeeten) m. ansfahrL Interpretation. 

Breelaii: Eoebner, f M. 
Wmaamf, F. v. der. Geeohlchte der ErieRsereigi^Me 

Bwisohen Prenasen n. Hannoyer 1806. f. Ittg. 

Gotha: Perthes. 10]£. 
WtenNOXB, A. Kaspar Alndorfler, Abt in Tegemaee 
' lOO-un. MOnohenxEaiaer. lM.S5Pf. 



FHYBIOAL 80IEN0B AND PHUX)80PHT. 

Kabzidb. O. F. Ph. de, et a. Q. Bioh£he. mora 

bnafflansla. Faao. M. Leipaiff: Fteiaeher. 68 M. 
NlBDSWiXDZEi, J. Beltrag ear ^ennMaa der Sai2- 

fonna1ioninWielio2kaa.Boohnia. m. Lemberg: 

MmkowBkL lM.80Pf. 
PoaoHxr.O. lA bidogle Aristotdlqtie. FnlatAloan. 

8fr. soa 
Babs, G. O. On aome AnatraUan dadooexa. OhHs- 

tumiA : Dybwad. 8 kr. 75 6. 

B UHHUTKH , Darwinistiaohe. XVI. Ohailes Darwin o^ 

aein Verhiltoia an Deataofaland, v. B. Eraiiae. 

Jjeltsftift • GKlnther. 6 M. 
BCBtnuLTh. Beitr&ge snr Kenntnia der Anatomle 

blattarmer PflanjEen, m. besond. Berfldkslohtg. der 

Qeniateen. Breelan: Kem. 9M. 



ing up and down the middle of the qnadrangle 
*^M u proud of their antkipated fate " ; and 
how tomtds the afternoon a large paper bear- 
ing the College seal, and sifpied by the Master 
and Dean wae affixed to the Hall door, dedarinR 
that the two offsnders were publicly expelled 
from the College ** for oontumaoy in refusing 
to answer certain questions put to them.'* It 
was always supposed, he states, that Hogg 
wrote the Preface to the pamphlet. *' f believe 
no one regretted their departure," he adds, 
" for there were but few, if any, who were not 
afraid of Shelley's strange and fantastic pranks, 
and the still stranger opinions he was known 
to entertain, but all aoknowledged him to have 
been yery good-humoured and of a kind dis- 
position.' T?Tii«rAT>T^ r\rxTim.-oy^ 



Edwabd Bowden. 



SHAKSPERE AKD LORD PEMBROKE. 

London : June 18, 1886. 

Through the liberally of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, theRev. W. A. Harrison, of the Council 
of the New Shakspere Society, has been lately 
favoured hv his lordship's librarian, Mr. B. T. 
Ghmton, with a very interesting and important 
extract from a letter in the collection at Eu^tfield. 



^^»«.v^». .r.^,^. -«*«. - In the AoADSMT of March 22, 1884, 1 directed 

nunxDBUOB. R DieMandSieiinier meteorolociaohe I attention to the imprisonment of ' Lord 



GeaeUaohalt (1780-86). ESIn Bettrag aor Gteaohlohte 
der mteorologie. Leipzig : DQrr. l M. 60 pf . 



OOBBESPONDENCE. 



SZPULBION OF SHELLEY FROM UII1VEK8ITT 
OOLLBOE, OXFORD. 

DnbUn: June 18, 1886. 

I do not intend to enter into oontroversy with 
the author of The Real SheUey. I leave him all 
the honoiin won by his book and by his Apoloeia 
in the Agadebcy. If he is of opinion that ne 
was warranted in assuming a date erroneous by 
two yean as the date, or probable date, at 
i^eh " the ohicken-heart and milksop " 
SheQey {Beal BheUey^ i. 65) entered Eton, when 

froof of the actual date was easilv obtainable, 
do not dispute his opinion. If he believes 
that he had good evidence for his statement 
that "the inordinately blasphemous young 
rascal" TL 65) was finally '' ehminated " from 
Eton in 1809, while in fact Shelley remained at 
Eton tmtil his schooling was completed in Mid- 
suimner, 1810, I can only suppose that such 
chronologioal laxities properly form a prime 
feature of a biography characterised by robust 
and vigorous realism. I withdraw from the 
field of contention, being myself a frail idealist 
who loves an accurate date. 

But it may interest readers of the Academy 
to hear that an account of Shelley's expulsion 
from University College, Oxford, was left in 
writing by one of the junior fellows of the time, 
with a copy of which I have been most kindly 
favoured oy an eminent scholar. In it the 
writer tells how it was announced one morning 
at a breakfast party that Shelley was to be 
brought before a meeting of the Common Boom 
for being tiie supposed author of the anonymous 
pamphlet ; how the pamphlet had been 
BtlldlOllfl^^ sent to most of the dignitaries 
of the university, and to others connected 
with Oxford; how the meeting took place, 
and the pamphlet with some accompanying 
notes, the handwriting of which appeared 
to have been identified with that of Shelley, 
was placed before the lad; how he was 
asked if he oould or would deny the ob- 
noxious production; how he declined to give 
a direct reply in the affirmative or negative ; 
how on hiB quitting the room, Hogg volun- 
tarilr and at once appeared to state that if 
Shelley had anything to do with the pamphlet, 
he (Hogg) was equally implicated, and to claim 
hia sbne in any penalty mfiicted ; how the two 
youths while awaiting sentence were seen waDc- 



Pembroke in the Fleet (March 25, 1601), on 
account of his intrigue with one of the ladies 
of tiie Court. To wis imprisonment the sub- 
joined extract also alludes. The impression 
which the letter conveys is, that the hostility of 
the oueen (who is clearly, as both Mr. Harrison 
and I)r. Fumivall consider, the lady of " incom- 
parable beauty ") arose from the apretae injuria 
formae — from Pembroke's preferring the lady 
before alluded to, Mrs. Mary Fitton, to the 
queen herself. At least it would seem that 
niis was l^e view taken by Lord Pembroke. 
The im^ession is deepened by another letter of 
his at Hatfield, which speaks of the Queen's 
^fening *' sweet Sir Edward" before him. 
This <*sweet Sir Edward" Mr. Harrison has 
been enabled to indentify with another young 
courtier. Sir Edward Nonis. But the chief 
importance of the extract results from the 
strong confirmation which it gives of the 
identity of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
with Shakspere's friend of the Sonnete : — 

'< M. of Ftnibrolce to Sir M. Oeeil, June 19, 10O1.« 



" I thinke myselt much favored by her Ma*>*, that 
it would pleas hei^ to give me leave to goe abroad to 
follow nune own buirines: but I cannot forbeare 
teUhig of you that yet I endure a veiv grievous 
Imprisonment, ft so (though not in the world's 
misjudging opinion) yet in myself, I feele still 
the same or a wors paniBlmient. for doe you account 
him a freeman that is restrained from oomhig 
where he most derires to be, & debar'd from 
enjo^^ing that contort in respect of wliioh all 
other 6»thlv joys seeme miseries, though he have 
a whole world ds to waUc in F In this rileoase am 
I, whose miserable fortune it is, to be banished 
from the sight of her, in whoee favor the ballanoe 
consisted of my misery or happines, & whoee 
Inoompatable beauty was the onely sonne of my 
fittle world, that alone had power to give it life 
and heato. Kow judge you whether this be a 
bon4age or no: for mine owne part I protest I 
think my fortune as slavish as any mans that lives 
fettered in a galley. Tou have saydyou loved me, 
k 1 have often round it, but a greater testimony 
you can never show of it then to use your beet 
means to ridd me out of this hell, k then shall I 
account you the restorer of that which was lane 
dearer unto me then my life & for such an infinite 
kindnes ever remaine 

** Your most assured friend to be commanded, 

** Pbicb&okb. 

"Baynaxd's Castle, 19th of June." 

* Sridently Mr. Ghmton did not regard the 
oommonoement of Ihe letter as impoHaat for 
Bhakapflrian re s ear ch ; aocording^ it mmtoiaiiMi 
from the copy sent. 



As to the queen's being ** the only smi" of 
Pembroke's world, reference mieht be made to 
Sonnets 33 and 34 ; and *' the b^anoe of miBery 
or happiness " may recall 91 and 92. So also 
analogies to " the world's misjudffing opinion" 
might be found in 112 and 121. But these 
comparisons would not be, by themselves, very 
conclusive. The case is, however, altogether 
different with Sonnete 57 and 58, which were 
written when Shakspere's friend had absented 
himself from the poet's society. In 57 Shak- 
spere speaks of **the bitterness of absenoe," 
and of his beinff *'a sad slave"; and he ad- 
dresses his friend as ** my sovereign." Sonnet 
58 is so important that it must be given in 
full: 

*^ That Gk)d forbid, that made me first your sUto, 
I should in thought controule your tunes of 

pleasure. 
Or at your hand th' account ot houres to crane, 
Being your vassail bound to staie your leisure. . 
Oh let me suffer (being at your becdt) 
Th' imprison'd absence o( your libertie, 
And patience tame to sufferance, bide each 

check. 
Without accusing you of iniuxy. 
Be where you list, your charter is so strong, 
That yon your selfe may priaHedge your tnne 
To what you will, to you it doth belong 
Your selfe to pardon of seUe-doing crime. 
I am to waite, though waiting so be hell, 
Not blame your pleasure, be it HI or well" 

First it will be observed that, as in the sonnet, 
the poet is a slave, so in t)ie letter Pembroke's 
fortune is as slavish as that of a man who " Uvea 
fettered in a galley." What is more remark- 
able is that the poet is waiting for his friend 
as thoueh in *<hell" (cf. Bonn. 120), and 
Pembroke similarly implores OeoQ to " rid me 
out of this hell." But it is still more important 
to observe that Pembroke, though messed 
from the Fleet, and with '*a whole world 
to walk in," is stfll imprisoned — an imprison- 
ment caused by the queen's alienati(m and 
absenoe. The idea of imprisonment being this 
caused is certainly neither obvious nor common, 
and yet this is precisely the idea found in the 
sonnet, which speaks ol 

« Th* imprison'd absenoe of you r libertie." 

Shakspere is ** imprison'd" because his friendi 
in the exercise of his Uberty, is absent and 
apparently estranged. 

Let the occurrence together of all these 
thoughte and expressions, botli in the letter and 
in the sonnets, be fully oonsidered, and I can 
see only two ^possible conoluaionfl — either that 
the letter was, if written by Pembroke's hand, 
composed by Shakspere — and the possibility of 
this beiDg the ease has suggested itself-— or 
Pembroke was indebted to the sonnets whioh 
he had received from Shakspere ; and, notwith- 
standing the remarkable sfyle of the letter, 
the latter view mavbe regarded as the more 
likely • ^ Perhaps the expression *<my sover- 
eign" in 67, and the ooinoidence of circum- 
stances, may have caused Pembroke to revert to 
this and the f bllowing sonnet. Bat whichever 
view may be token, we have very weighty 
additioniil evidenoe of the oioee association of 
Shakspere witii William Herbert, Eari of Pem- 
broke, Thoicas Ttlbr. 



THB MSBTOK 

Lonlop; June 13, 1881. 
Ifay a humble " light literary '* (as Mr. Sweet 
pute it) say a few words about the Merton 
Professorship f This « lifffat litraary " was not 
a candidate lor the ohur, and he is quite 
convinced that the succeaaf ul candidate is 
likely to be a most exemplary and^ valuable 
student in his own particular and important 
branch of science. But are the claims of mere 
Hterary persons to a chair of the English 
language and literature therefore "mythical '* ? 
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A writer in " Umvenitf JottinM " ia sereie 

" ^lenmeii " and " ton^emen, and all who 
wnte in pariodioals understAnded of the 
mople. Sorelf he ia too BBvere ! If the 
Unirereit; were selecting (abtil omm !) a new 
Prohmot of the Greek Langnage and 
Idteratnie, would it be deiinUs to ohowe 
a loholar with a speoiAUty like the atndjr 
of archaic lonio, and Aeolio dialects, rathei 
than _ a Roholar of snch wide tastes and 
punaitB as (if one may mention names without 
bdng invidious) Mr. Jebb or Mr, Butcher? 
English literative and the English language, 
like Greek litemture and language, are very 
spaoioas topics. A man may he deeply and 
senonsly Tersed in the language and works of 
English authors from Surrey to ^lelley, with- 
oat being versed in almost prehistoric E^iglish. 
8ach a man shonld, perhaps, notberegariSd as 
a mere trifler, with olaima as "mj-^oal" as 
Orendel, It may be answered that "light 
literaries," who scribble (poor fellows !) for their 
daily bread in "dailies" and "monthlies " and 
" ^narterliea," and who, it seems, are ad- 
mired by_ " yoimg ladies," cannot have the 
sort of critio^ knowdedge of English litera- 
tnre which I describe. But this aMump- 
tion, ag^, is not quite fair. A man of 
real oapamty and knowledge, and worthy to be 
endowed, is sometimeB dnven into periodicftl 
lifflratnre just because he ia not endowed. He 
most write what people at large can read, x)r he 
must atarre ; and this necessi^ sadly limits the 
time and enervy he con bestow on nnremunera- 
tive labours of a more "solid" and "seiious" 
description. Nor can I believe that the electors 
(of whom at least sereraj are, or have 
bean, active, graceful, and popular "tongue- 
men" and "penman" — lecturers, reviewers, 
magazine writers and journalists} really enter- 
tain a contempt for their comrades in 
mere literature. I only want to try to 
show that a literary man need not be 
ai <^kio, as it were, a mythically impossible 
candidate for a chair of Literature. In any 
case such a professorship (in the Oitford of 
to-day, where there is no school of English) 
must be virtually a mere endowment of re- 
search or ability, a means whereby a deserving 
student can live and labour. Of course there 
may be doEcns of oponions as to what kind of 
student is most deserving ; hat it would be harsh 
to conclude that a man is necessarily no 
student at all because, in a country where 
literature is not aubaidised, he makes his living 
by his pen. In the discussion of this topic there 
aeems to be some asperity, which is needless 
■where a good appointment has been made, and 
where there was room, I daresay, for a dozen 
appointments, each, in its kind, merited and 
■aturfactory. A. Lanq. 



IIB. WEABTOH'S "SAPPHO." 

Wostbury-oQ-Tryra ; June le, laes. 
With such diffidence as becomes one having 
no kind of authority in matters claasical, I 
venture to offer one or two remarks upon the 
Sappho of Mr, H. T. Wharton. I have read 
mBn^ reviews of this book ; reviews aingolarly 
nnaiumoQS in appreciative criticism, and written 
evidently by accomplished scholara. Yet, 
BtzanM to say, in none do I find it not«d that 
1/[x. Wharton has not only for the first time 
collected every authentic line of his author — 
nay, every fragmentary phrase and epithet, 
from_ every known source, that has chanced to 
survive the wreck of ages — hnt that he has 
rendered the whole into beautiful, and, as 
nevlv aa possible, equivalent English, such as 
TOMj oe " understanded of the people." This 
is, tn truth, the very central point, pivot, and 
roMon Otrt of the book. It is not enough to 
criticise Mr. Wharton's Sappho from the 
aoodemio riamdpoint, and as " ft oontribntion to 



classical literatnn": it should, I submit, be 
judged also, and indeed mainly, from the 
popular standpoint, and as a contribution to 
popular literature. The book is a tribute, an 
exposition, a monument. To thousands who 
know not a letter of the Greek alphabet, it ia a 
revelation; and for those thousands Baimho 
ceases henceforth to be a mere name, and 
becomes a splendid reality. To have brought 
these precious relies of immortal verse wi£in 
reach of the humblest lover of poetry is no 
small achievement; and, as it appears to me, 
this is the all-important faot which Mr. Whar- 
ton'a reviewers have overlooked. 

AUBtIA B. Edwabss. 

THK " nraABiTAHTa op melbouene, 1695." 
HumneiGmltb : May 30, 1S8C. 

I_ cannot understand what the critics mean by 
saying that " in your review of my List of the 
InhabitanU of Melbourne (1695), it is wrongly 
referred to as the first of such Uata that has been 
printed ; " for, by their own admission, no 
other list framed under the same Act can be 
found in print. 

The list prescribed by the Scottish Act was 
framed under difierent conditions, and deals 
with a multitude of additional particulars. I 
was too imperfectly acquainted with the Acts of 
the Scottish Parliament to know how this tax 
was collected on the other side of the Border, 
or I should certainly have made some refeianoe 
to the diSerenoe between the Englidi and 
Scottish statutes. But no one can dispute that 
the "Book off Bateable Persons within the 
Shire of Aberdeen," with its details of territorial 
value and diviaiona, merchants' capital, servants' 
wages and the like, forms a record of a different 
character from the Melbourne List, which I was 
editing. 

I most oontess eqnal ignorance of the printed 
returns of the poll tax oolleoted at Bheustoue 
in 1692, But this, too, is only a list in part 
mtiteria, and ia not one of those which were 
framed under the stringent provisions of 
the singular statute to which I tried to call 
attention. 

I am assured that these statutory lists are un- 
known at tJie Record Office; and, tiierefore, Kr. 
Bound ia quite right in saying that Lord 
Maoaolay ought not to be critictsed for not 
having consulted them. But what I rather in- 
tended to imply was, that he ought to have 
known that such statutory lists once existed in 
every pariah, and, therefore, that cor anceators 
were not so incapable aa he imagined of 
aoonmnlating evidence of their nQi^>er and 
condition. 

There must be hidden in stray places many 
lists similar to that which I was lucky enough 
to come aoroBB ; and I hope that many of them 
will soon be found and pnnted, but (so far aa I 
can see) the Melbourne List stands alone at 
present. Edmoitd Chester Watebs. 



18 OLYKFUS TIBIBLE FROM PBBTKBA ? 
Oonbe VIoange, near Woodatook : Jona is, 1S8E. 

In the AOASBiiT of May 30 there is a notice 
of Lord Beaoonsfield's ffonu LeUeri of 1830-31. 
It contains the following: 
"In a letter to his father, written from Preveaaiu 
the Ambradan Qulf, he aaya; 'Before me is 
OlympuB, whose austere peak glitters yet in the 
Bon.' Perhaps some Greek traveller will inform 
UB If Olympua Is visible from Prevesa." 

When, after touching at Patras, I was going 
on from Corinth to Corfu, on May 28, I did not 
see Olympus. Perhaps, however, nothing but 
other heights between me and Uiat mountain 
prevented me from seeing it ; moreover, when I 
passed by Prevesa, the steamer was a long way 
off from the ooaat. But, on my retnm from 
Volo to Piraeus, as 1 was leaving the <Sulf 



of Yolo cm May 21, I had a good view ol 
Olympus; audit rose so high that I think it 
might well be visible from Preveaa. 

J. Hosesns-Abbahall. 



APPOINTXENTB FOB NEXT WEEK. 



SCIENCE. 

Th» Commtm Smut of th» Exatt SctMMt. 

" International Bcientifio Series." BrW.E. 

Clifford. (Kegan Fanl, Trench & do.) 
MiTHEMiTieiAira, compared with irorkera in 
other sciences and in the arts, are a secret 
body. What they do, how they do it, 
are unknown to the ordiiiary intelligence. 
Once upon a time, men who coald compute 
the number of barleycorns reqmrwl to go 
round the earth, oi wbo could tell the mol- 
tiplioation table np to twenty-four times 
twenty-four or further, were called mathe- 
maticians ; hut now Hie name is f onnd applied 
to men who do not eminently distinguish 
themselves in such calculations, and the world 
is puzzled. The grandest generalisation of 
natural science, the Theory of Evolution, ia 
made subject to universal oiiticiam, with 
profit in the long run to everyone concerned ; 
a painting can be seen by all, a poem oan 
be translated into any language ; bnt the 
critic of the Darwinian theory, ol the paint- 
ing and the poem, has notlung to say of 
Taylor's theorem, and, because he knows no 
better, is quite content to live " in the dreary 
infinity of a homaloid." 

The late Prof. Clifford had a strong desire 
to bridge over the gulf between mathematicianB 
and non-mathematioianB, and, more than any- 
one that ever tried, had the power to over- 
come the undoubted difficulties of such an 
undertaking. His lecture on "Boundariea 
in Qeneral," delivered to an audience of 
working-men, is, so far as we can remember, 
the only example of a popular mathematical 
lecture. Jn several of hia eEi8a;^B does he give 
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the general leader an incdght to mathematicB. 
In one, for example, he translates even 
Taylor's theorem into ordinary EngHsh. And 
that he hoped to succeed in a systematic 
attempt in this direction is dear from the 
fact that the title of the volume under review 
was originally meant to be The Firtt Prtn- 
oiples of the Maih&maUedl Seieneee explained to 
the Non^Mathematiodl, 

This work, left incomplete by Clifford's too 
early death six yean ago, has at lei^th been 
completed through the labours partly of the 
late Prof. E. C. Eowe, chiefly of Prof. Earl 
Pearson. We may say at once tnat it is worthy 
of Clifford's roputation. Prof. Pearson has 
done his difflciut duty well; and if we do 
object to parts of his work, it must always 
be romembered that it is much easier to say 
what would not, than to say what would, have 
been written by Clifford. 

Of thefivedutpterson ''Number," ''Space," 
"ftuantity," "Position," "Motion,'^ into 
which the work is divided, Clifford wrote the 
chapters on "Number" and "Space," the 
first half of the chapter on " Quantity," and 
nearly the entiro chapter on " Motion" ; for 
the rest Prof. Pearson is responsible. In 
reading the third chapter one irrosistibly 
speculates as to the exact parts to be at- 
tributed to each writer. We could give 
reasons for thinking that §§ 1-6 and § 8 are 
substantially Clifford's, and the others Prof. 
Pearson's. It may interest some readers to 
test this theory. 

Beginning with the fundamental notion 
that, Hm number of any set of things is the same 
in whatever order we count them, the chapter on 
'* Number" carries the reader smoothly on 
through addition, multiplication, permutations 
and combinations, and the binomial theorom. 
Then the roader is introduced to the ideas 
that distinguish modem algebra from the 
old "Specious Arithmetic," the distinction 
between steps and operations, and the ex- 
tended meanings . of addition and multiplica- 
tion. After proving the theorom relating to 
the square of the sum of two numbers in the 
language of algebra and in ordinary English, 
Clifford remarks : 

" Two things may be observed on this com- 
parison. Furst, how very much the shorthand 
expression ffains in clearness from its brovity. 
S^ndly, tiiat it is only shorthand for some- 
thing which is just straightforward common 
sense and nothmfi^ else. We may always 
depend upon it wat algebra, which cannot 
be translated into good English and sound 
commonsense, is bad algebra." 

The chapter on Space begins with the dis- 
cussion of boundaries in Clifford's well-known 
method. Then comes one of the gems of the 
volume — ^the examination of the " Character- 
istics of Shape." Clifford's treatment of this 
should give the reader a notion of what is 
meant by the word beautiful applied to a 
mathematical investigation. The conic sec- 
tions are explained by the method of the 
shadows of a drde, and through them the 
reader is introduced to higher curves. This 
chapter will be found perhaps the most 
interesting in the book, and must awaken in 
every reader the keen regret that the power 
shown here is lost to the world for ever. 

The chapter on " Motion," though a frag- 
ment, is very valuable both for Clifford's 
work in it and tor what Prof. Pearson has 



added. Li treating of variable motion 
Clifford introduces tiie illustration of two 
trains used by him in his JSlements of Dynamie, 
an illustration that has never received the 
attention it deserves. We have been accus- 
tomed to use a modification of this which does 
away with the supposition of an indefinitely 
long train, and is to that extent easier of 
conception. Suppose two equal wheels 
mounted side by side, one revolving at a 
uniform linear speed of, say, one hundred feet 
per minute, the other beginning from rest and 
increasing its speed till it exceed the first. 
To an insect placed on the second wheel, 
seeing nothing but the two wheels, and 
unconsciouB of its own motion, the first wheel 
appears at the start to be moving forward. 
By and by, as its own wheel gets up speed 
the other appears to be going f orwanl more 
and more slowly. At length the first wheel 
appears to stop altogether, and then imme- 
diately to begin to move slowly backward. 
At the instant of apparent stoppage the speed 
of the second wheel is one hundred feet per 
minute. Clifford's illustration ought long 
ago to have found its way into ordinary text- 
books on the subject. 

The part of the book that it has fallen to 
Prof. Pearson to write contains, undoubtedly, 
the chief difficulties of the undertaking. In 
fact, the most of his writing is beyond the 
power of anyone but a mathematician to 
read; and this through no fault of Prof. 
Pearson's. It is impossible to see how 
Clifford, if he had treated at all of the sub- 
jects taken up in the chapter on " Position," 
could have materially simplified it. Tins 
chapter undertakes, among other things, the 
explanation of quaternions, logarithms, com- 
plex numbers, Grassmann's alternate units, 
determinants; and the most perfect pos- 
sible exposition of these could not be other 
than difficult reading. Prof. Pearson's success 
here justifies the courage of his attempt. 
Besides, however, the necessary difficulties of 
the chapters on " Quantity" and "Position," 
there are one or two things that might lead 
to confusion if they were to be read by some 
strong-headed non-mathematician. One of 
these is the use of the theory of limits with- 
out any preparation. This theory is surely 
of as mudi importance as, say, the theory of 
fractions, which gets a section in chap. iii. 
As it is, the language of limits is introduced 
on p. 128 without any warning; and it is 
wanted even earlier, namely, on p. 125. 
There, after proving that if a square having 
a cirde inscribed have its sides stretched in 
the ratio 1 : a, any redius of the cirole is [ 
stretched in the same ratio, the author says, 
" It follows from this that the ciroumference 
of the second cirde must be to that of the 
first as a is to 1." It certainly does follow, 
but at a greater distance than the non- 
mathematical reader might suspect. Li 
several passages the notion of limits is intro- 
duced, and never so as to be self-explanatory. 
On pp. 196-7 we find, " Then P Q will be a 
small are sensibly coincident with the straight 
line P Q, and the line P Q, will be to aUintents 
and purposes at right angles to P." The 
non-mathematical reader is not accustomed 
to say that two times three is to all intents 
and purposes equal to six, and might be par- 
doned for thinking that the words we have 
italidfled do not strengthen the demonstratioiw 



A matter of minor importance is it that the 
language of stretches is not nmfona. A 
length is said to be stretched in tiie ratio 
sometimes of 1 : a, sometimes of a : 1, ^hen 
no difference of meaning is intended. Again, 
the three curves are given which are traced 
out by a point moving, so that the sum, the 
difference, and the rectangle respectively of 
its distances from two fixed points aie con- 
stant ; the curve for the ratio of the distances 
is wanted to make this section more complete. 
The section on the Bending of Space, the 
last and longest section in tiie chapter on 
" Position," is a very interesting contributioa 
to the question of hyper-space. The treat- 
ment, on the whole, is ven^ ingenioiu, 
although objection, we think, might be taken 
to certain of the conclusions. Prof. Pearson 
quotes Clerk Maxwell's assertion tbit 
"... Anyone who will try to imagine the 
state of a mind oonsdous of knowing the 
absolute position of a point will ever after he 
content with our relative knowledge," and 
then attempts an examination of such a state. 
We shall give one of his illustrations. 
Modifying slightiy tiie usual example, he 
asks us to imagine an infinitely thin M 
living on the surface of a sphere, and sappoee 
it incapable of making or recognising any 
landmarks. Then "the fish without land- 
marks might reasonably suppose its space 
infinite, or even look upon it as perfectiy flat 
(homaloidal), and attribute the constant degree 
of bend and stretch to its physical nature." 
On this we remark that it is perfectly im- 
possible for that fish to have any notion 
whatever of space of even two dimensions. 
Supposing, now, the fish to live on a suifux 
of varying bend, he points out that the M 
might determine its position by its degree of 
curvature. " Our fish," he says, 

"has only to carry about with it a scale 0! 
degrees of bending and stretohin^ ooirespcmd- 
ing to various positions on the snr£aoe iq (mier 
to determine absolutdy its position in spaoe. 
On the other hand, the fish xniffht very r^dily 
attribute all these changes of Send and strebji 
to variations of its physical nature innoviae 
dependent on its position m 8x>ace." 

But does not Prof. Pearson get his absolute 
determination of a point by shutting his eyes 
to one half of his own illustration? The 
effort to get the absolute hero seems to 
necessitate the conception of the higher 
space in which the fish's scales of curvatoie 
afPord no protection from relativity. The 
whole matter, however, will bear more dis- 
cussion than we can be allowed room for here ; 
and whatever opinion we come to as to the 
conclusions, there can be no doubt as to the 
clearness and ingenuity of this particular 
contribution to geometrical heterodoxy. 

That this volume will not fulfil in all its 
parts the original intention of the author, 
Clifford himscdf seems to have seen. About 
a third of it, we should say, is distinctly 
beyond the reach of the non-mathematicaL 
One end, however, it will serve. There is a 
great want of discussions by mathematicians 
of the fundamental notions of their science. 
Towards meeting this want the Coamon 
Sense of the Exaet Sdene&e will be weloomed. 
It deserves, and will get, the careful stadv of 
every mathematician striving to lay a finn 
foundation of first principles. 
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OBITUARY. 

PBOFESSOB IliEEMINa JSNKIK. 

Fleeicing Jenkin was bom in 1833, of Welsh 
and Scottish blood, and in the pre-eminently 
English county of Kent ; and he was educated 
in Scotland, Gtermany, France and Italy. His 
&ther, a captain in the navy, and a gentleman 
of an old school of courtesy and courage, was in 
narrow droumstanoes. ms mother, stirred by 
their necessity, addressed herself in the first 

Slace to music and painting, in neither of which 
id she meet with any success, and lastly to 
literature, where she ^^ained and still preseryes 
a measure of popularity both in England and 
Franoe* It was, to some extent at least, from 
the proceeds of these novels that the expense 
of JenUn's education was defrayed; and the 
lady's courage and yersatiUty descended to her 
son. 

A fortunate accident brought the young 
engineer to the works of Messrs. Newall at the 
time of the x>reparation of the first Atlantic 
cable. He early made his mark; and was 
thenceforward one of our leading electrical 
engineers, the associate of Clerk Maxwell and 
the partner of Sir William Thomson, to whom 
he was loyally attached. Six months ago he 
drew up, for the purposes of a biog^phical 
notice, some rough notes, almost in the style 
of a teleg^phic despatch, which I have now 
before me. Only once does he step aside one 
xnoment from the direct enumeration of events. 
He mentions his association in patents with Sir 
William ; and then, with his mie, impertinent 
honesty and loyalty, he must interject : " The 
most successful inventions were, however, those 
of Sir William Thomson." For those who 
knew him well, this trifle depicts the man. 
His services, voyages and labours in connexion 
with telegraphy, his inventions, his book, which 
has alreaSy passed through many editions, it is 
not for me to appreciate. Telpherage, his 
latest idea, and the one, it is not improbable, 
with which his name will be at last identified, 
his friends can only think of with regret. The 
expense of energy, the anxiety wmch some- 
times overdoudcA even his buoyant spirit, in 
connexion with recent repeated ana severe 
bereavements, we cannot but suppose to have 
contributed to the fatal accident which we are 
now deploring. His professional work em- 
braced many other subjects. He was Professor 
of Engineering, first at University College, 
liondon, then at Eduxbureh. He took a lively 
interest and gave much of his time to technics 
education ; and in sanitary matters he has 
earned the gratitude of the public. 

This is enough to fill the days of a life longer 

than Jenkin's; but this, to his friends, will 

seem but a sniall part of his activity. There 

was no subject on which he did not take, or 

could not learn, an int^est ; almost none that 

he touched but he left on it some mark of his 

peculiar charity and trenchancy of mind. He 

Teviewed the Origin of Species ; and Darwin, 

in avowed deference to his reviewer, abandoned 

his ar^;ument upon the influence of sports. 

He reviewed Matthew Duncan's Fecundity ^ and 

Dr. Duncan reprinted the review entire in a 

second edition of the work. He wrote on the 

atoms of Lucretius ; and Mimro acknowledged 

^iTniJf to be indebted. Not many reviewers 

have been thus honoured by those on whom 

they sat in judgment. But whatever Jenkin 

set his hand to, whether in work or play, was 

done with the same thoroughness and the same 

surprising brio. Time failed even him, he con- 

fesMd, to do what he desired in economics. 

But he found time to push a dozen arts and 

ioquiries further than many of his rivals. He 

was a dever draughtsman. A fair amateur 

actor and an excellent amateur manager. I 

believB he knew more of the construction of 

plays than any man in England. The Greek 



theatre was a favourite playground of his 
iatellect. There was nothing that he more 
admired, and few could admire more critically 
or discuss the objects of their admiration with 
more communicative sense and gusto. Having 
occasion to mount a play of Sophocles, he 
threw himself into the problems of Qreek 
tailoring with his accustomed fire and industry ; 
and in a few months* time had studied out the 
cut and fashion of every garment. Later on, 
he very thoroughly anal;^sed our English 
metres— an inquiry on wmch he was led to 
embark, in a manner highly characteristic of 
the man, bv the results of phonographic experi- 
ments on the speech of different nationalities. 
History was the one branch of human know- 
ledge to which he professed himself indifferent. 
Taeae were some, and only some, of his 
athletic, intellectual pastimes. Yet he had 
still energy to spare, and to the last week of 
his life duplayed the unflagging and delighted 
eagerness of youth. He was active in body ; 
re^y to walk, a shot, a fisher, fond of the sea, 
and, above all things, in every spare moment, 
one that gloried in good talk. To sit down with 
his equals and to contest a problem was what 
Jenkm loved. In talk he was active, com- 
bative, pounced upon his interlocutors, and 
equally enjoyed a victory or a defeat. He had 
both wit and humour ; had a great tolerance 
for men, little for opinions ; gave much offence, 
never took any. Behind these outworks of un- 
resting, insurgent intellectual activity, his 
heart was deeply human and, in latter days, 
unaffectedly pious. He was of the most radiant 
honesty and essentially simple; hating the 
shadow of a lie in hixnself, loviag the truth, 
however hard, from others. He had in his 
manners, with those whom he loved, a certain 
curative causticity, of which they learned to be 
proud, and which he looked to have returned 
m kind. He would not nurse a weakness either 
in himself or you. He knew you, and would 
not dissemble his knowledge; but you were 
aware that he still loved you, and that it was thus 
that he desired you to return his affection, hand 
to hand, not gloved. To those who did not 
know him, to people of weak nerves or of a 
vulnerable vanity, he was at times a trial. To 
those who did, who had learned with what 
severity he judged and with what continual 
care he sought to correct himself ; what toler- 
ance, what wisdom, what loving kindness, he 
kept at the service of his neighbours ; in what 
a true relation he lived wi& his friends, in 
what proud and chivalrous sympathy with his 
wife and sons : to those the sense of his loss 
must be incurable. 

EoBEKT Louis Stevsnson. 



O0BBE8PONDENOE. 

AOnVB VOLCANOBS IK BBITAIN. 
SMS West Derby Soad, Liverpool : June 14, 1885. 

The statement has so often been made recentiy 
that no mountain in Britain has, within historic 
times at least, proved itself to be an active 
volcano, that 1 oeg to draw attention to the 
following passages. 

Li the AnnuM Begieter for 1773, p. 76, there 
is a letter dated from Holywell, in Hintdiire, 
February 2 in that year, in which, after 
describing a most serious snowstorm, which 
left the houses in. the town in some cases buried 
« three stories high " in the drift, it is said : 

'* The night before last Moelfamma (a very high 
mountain in this neighbourhood) was heard to 
utter as it were deep groans; the adjacent hiUs 
trembled from their roots. The noise at eleven 
o'dock was like the sound of a distant thunder, 
ftom the rolling of huge stones down a czaggy 
precipice* At twelve there was a loud dap, and 
the vortex of the hill threw up in the same instant 
Vast bodies of combustible matter; liquid fire 
Ml^ along the heaps of ruins ; at the dose of all. 



nature seemed to make a grand effort, and rent 
one side of the mountain, which was solid stone, 
into an hiatus, whose breadth seems to be about 200 
yards; the summit of the hill tumbled into this 
vast opening; and the top appears level, which 
before was almost perpendicular. All is now 
hudied ; but in the maoes where the fire mdted 
the snow, the earth throws out the verdure of Kay. 
At Ruthin, as two persons were foolishly endeavour- 
ing to make their escape from the oanger, they 
were buried in a drift ; several made tbdr escape 
from 8t. Asaph into the sea, and fell victims to 
their timidity." 

A further confirmation of this, and the fear of 
a similar eruption, appears in The ChnUeman'e 
Magazine for March, 1794, p. 272, where the 
following passage occurs : 

"At Holywdl, Flintshire, a noise resembling dis- 
tant thundflor has several times within these few 
wec^ been heard to Issue from Modfamma, a 
high mountain in that neighbourhood. About 
twenly years ago tiie vortex of this hill threw up 
vast quantities of combustible matter, and one side 
of the mountain was formed into an hiatus, whose 
breadth was about two hundred yards. The noises 
whidl have lately proceeded from the mountain 
seem to indicate a similar eruption." 

I purpose to make some inqidries as to 
these assertions. Though, so far, not generally 
known, there is, I think, no reason to doubt 
their truth, unless some decisive roguery can 
be proved. There should be many people now 
alive, and in full possession of their f^ulties, 
who could have heiard every particular of these 
events from their grandfathers. But as I wish 
to bring the matter forward publidy, I should 
be glad if any one who sees this letter, and has 
any information on the subject, will either send 
it to the AoADSiCY, or to myself personally. 

l^e proof of such an eruj^tion would be of 
vast importance. My own idea is that imtil 
after the Boman period the whole of the lower 
part of the Yale of Qwyd, from the hills near 
Urwydi Gastie to the hills on the opposite 
side of tiie vale near Prestatyn, including 
Bhuddlan Marsh, &c., was one large bay or 
estuary, the Boman Pharos for the entry to 
which still exists on the western side above 
Abergde. If in littie more than a century we 
are aware of such convulsions as that on Mod 
Fammau, what may we not expect in eighteen 
hundred years, wiw comparative proof of the 
dosing up of the mouth of t£e vale still 
existing P W. THOMPSOir Watkin. 



THE SLAYS AJW THE QEBMANS. 

Gns: May 19, 1886. 

It affords me ^reat gratification to see in the 
Academy of Apnl 11 an appreciative review of 
the philologicfd port of my Slawo^deuUches 
und Slavoo-italieniacheB by so eminent a student 
of the Slavonic languages as Mr. MorfilL The 
*' political and less agreeable part," however 
(which forms only one tenth of the whole) is 
subjected to criticisms which rest partiy on 
actual nusconoeption, partiy on marked 
prejudice. 

Mr. MorfiU describes my whole work as 

«a kind of Birenieon, the object of which is to 
reconcile the Slavs to their gradual absorption by 
their Teutonic neighbours by comforting them 
with the assurance that their langaages before 
becoming extinct will have modified the phonetics, 
inflections, and syntax of that imperial language 
which w£U ultimatdy prevail by a natural suryrral." 

On p. 132, referring to a certain " unattainable 
end, I have said : 

''Let us add one more to the many political 
Utopias already existing, and Imagine that end 
really attained ; let us suppose, that is to say, the 
amalgamation of the several national dements an 
aooompUshed fact : the result would not be the 

g reduction of (Germanised Slays, &c., no, we should 
aye before us an entirdy new people." 

Further, Mr. Morfill entirdy iaSHa to note 
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that my philologico-political reflections refer 
only to Austria. What he says of the Slavonic 
peoples of the German Empire is therefore 
entirely beside the mark, and is, in part, in- 
correct. If he has no objection to make to my 
assertion in regard to the stability of the 
boundaries of the Slavonic languages in Austria, 
I do not understand on what grounds he main- 
tains that " the Slavs are being absorbed," No 
one thinks nowadays of Germanising the Slavs 
of Austria ; only the adoption of German as the 
state-language is demanded in the interest of 
the state. I compared the condition of the 
Slavonic languages in Austria to that of the 
Celtic languages in Great Britain. I wished M. 
Morfill mid referred to this remark. What 
would people in England say if the Welsh 
claimed for their language — the monuments of 
which reach further back into antiquity than 
those of any one of the Slavonic languages — 
one-hundredth part of the rights which the 
Slovenish and the Czech languages already 
enjoy P 

If 1 have let fall any practical hints, they are 
the result of an unprejudiced examination of 
the facts and an earnest spirit of compromise. 
Mr. Morfill has no right to doubt the honesty 
of my intentions, and still less to confirm the 
Slavonic peoples in their dread of the Germans 
** et dona ferentes." When he mentions that 
the Hochmeister of the Teutonic Order was 
pleased to hang two Slavs for breakfast, it 
would have been easy for me to point to similar 
cases in which Slavonic princes indulged a like 
appetite in regard to G^mans. But what good 
object would be served by dishing up such 
mediaeval barbarities, whether committed by 
Slavs upon Germans, or by Germans upon 
Romanic peoples, or by Englishmen upon Celts P 
Mr. Morfill pronounces his own condemnation 
when he says: **By reviving these recollec- 
tions one may lay oneself open to the charge of 
advocating race-hatred.'' I am astonished to 
find so fittle impartiality among foreigners 
when the matter at issue concerns our national 
oonditionB. How far removed my position is 
from any kind of Slavophobia is shown by the 
review of my book by Irof . Jagic, an Austrian 
BIby (Archiv fur Slavische PhiloloQie, viii.), who 
gave me great credit for my friendly attitude 
towards the Slavs, and perhaps still more by 
the fact that my " Philo-Slavonic ** tendencies 
have been criticised by some of my German 
friends. Hugo Schuohardt. 



8GIEN0B NOTES. 



PbtngeBolaiO) Bonapabte, having spent three 
months travelling in Lapland, has brought 
home a large collation of original photographs 
of tiie natives. The photographs have been 
systematicaUy taken in accordance withBroca's 
instructions, each individual being represented 
in full face and in profile. It is intended to 
issue sets of these photog^phs in a similar form 
to those of the natives of Surinam, which the 
Prince issued some time ag^, and distributed 
with much generosity to various scientific institu- 
tions. The people of Surinam were exhibited at 
the Amsterdam exhibition; and their photo- 
graphs, with illustrations of their dresses, 
weapons and implements, form a superb 
aatlm>pQlogical album. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Eev. Dr. Pope, formerly warden of the 
Bishop Cotton College at Bangalore, and author 
of several standard books on tiie languages and 
history of Southern India, has been appointed 
Teacher of Tamil and Telugu at Oxford. It 
was only last month that we noticed a paper 
of his read before the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
advocating the olauoB of Tamil on the attention 
of acholaxs. 



At the same time we hear that the Council 
of University College, London, are about to fill 
up the vacancies in the Lectureships of Tamil, 
Telugu, Marathi, and Burmese. 

The Royal Asiatic Society have elected as 
honorary members Prof. J. de GK>eje, of Leiden, 
and Prof* G. Btihler, of Vienna, in the place of 
the late Profs. Lepsius and Trumpp. 

ScHOLABS will rejoice to hear that Dr. A. F. 
Budolf Hoemle and Mr. G. A. Grierson have 
been, at last, able to issue the first part, com- 

Arising from A to Ag' mani^ of the Comparative 
Hdionary of the BiMri Language^ on which 
they have been so long engaged. Opposite the 
title-page are four maps, showing the progress 
of the language from the old Prakrit of B.C. 500 
to the Bih&r! dialects of the present day. The 
first part comprises an Introduction, wherein 
may be found valuable details, in sixteen sec- 
tions, of the systems of transliteration and 
spelling adopted by the editors, with other 
necessary details. Any one who will take the 
trouble of mastering these instructions, which 
must have cost the compilers months of patient 
study and comparison, can use the dictionary 
without any trouble. We only hope they will 
be g^teful for the labour Messrs. Hoemle and 
Grierson have undertaken for their advantage. 

The June number of the Indian Antiquary 
contains a paper by Dr. A. F. Budolf Hoemle 
on "The Palas of Bengal" The historical 
interest of the Pala dynasty is very great, for 
they were Buddhists in religion, and they ruled 
over the whole of Bengal, from Oudh eastward 
to the sea, during the tenth century A.D., 
before the rise of the Brahminist dynasty of the 
Senas. The object of Dr. Hoemle's paper is to 
reconstruct the chronology of the Palas Ity 
means of a more careful reading of the 
Amgachhi inscription, of which he prints a 
revised text. He reduces the nimiber of Pala 
kings from eleven to only six. 

A KEFERBNCE made by Dr. Tylor-*in his 
address to the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association at Montreal — ^to the views 
of Profs. Bobertson Smith and Wilken on the 
existence of totemism and a matriarchate among 
the Arabs, has induced Dr. Bedhouse to print 
some *' Notes" on the subject. In these he 
has passed in review all the material arguments 
put forward on behalf of the new theory, and 
concludes that '* no valid ground has been dis- 
covered for maintainiag that such a system 
ever existed among" the Arabs. We are 
curious to see what reply can be made to the 
arguments of so high an authority. 

The " research " medal at University College 
School has been awarded to Mr. A. G. Bourne. 

Prof. A. S. Cook, of the University of 
California, a pupil of Prof. Sievers, has pub- 
lished a translation of his teacher's Old-English 
Qramtnar, (Boston, U.S. : Ginn, Heath & Co.) 
Although not at all suited for beginners, as the 
small size of the book may lead some persons 
to expect. Prof. Sievers's Granmiar is the best 
existing summary of what is known resx>ecting 
Anglo-Saxonphonology and accidence, including 
the results of the most recent research. Of the 
syntax it does not treat. The translator has 
made many additions, often of considerable 
value ; but it would have been well if he had 
difltingoiahed these by some special mark, as 
the class of students for whom the work is 
intended will naturally desire to know how far 
Prof. Sievers is responsible for the statements 
found in the English translation. Among the 
chan^ which have been introduced may be 
mentioned the substitution of the term " Old- 
English" for *' Anglo-Saxon,'' which in the 
original is employed both in the titie and in the 
body of the work. Prof. Cook has also, in 
accordance with Mr. Sweet's practice, employed 
diaatitio marks to denote the divena qwitiefl 



(proceeding from diversities of origin] of the 
vowels and e, and has placed the acute accent 
over the first element in long diphthongs. The 
translation is excellent, though wa thmk that 
a somewhat more paraphrastic rendering of 
Sievers's very concise sentences would ooos- 
sionally have been an improvement The 
expression '*preteritive present stems" is 
objectionable, as it suggests a meaning quite 
different from that which is intended. " Prete- 
rito-present," or ** preterital present" would be 
much better. We observe two small sUps : the 
word modgidanc is by mistake quoted from 
''Beda's Death-Song'' instead of from Gsed- 
mon's Hymn, and in the index the referenoe 
for Bumor should be 27«i instead of 373. It 
would have been better if the index had included 
the words quoted under the head of phonology 
as well as those quoted under inflection. The 
printing of the volume reflects great credit upon 
the publishers. We are glad to leam from the 
preface that Prof. Cook's much-needed woik 
on the Northumbrian dialeot will not be much 
longer delayed. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

RoTAL Abchaiological Imstitutb. — {Thurtdayt 

June 4.) 

J. T. MicxLBTHWAiTB, BsQ., V.P., lu the Chair.— 
Mr. F. 0. J. Spurrell read a paper on some eariy 
sites and works on the margin of the tidal poition 
of the river Thames. — Mr. &. S. Ferguson read a 
paper on Elizabethan standard weights and the 
Carlisle bushel, illustrating his remarks bj the 
exhibition of some ElizabethuL weights belonging 
to the city of Carlisle.— Miss Ffarington exhibited 
a number of Serjeants* rings, and a fine epecimen 
of a Wampum belt.— Mr. P. M. Fallow exhibited 
a fine specimen of late fifteenth-century chalice 
and paten from Hinderwell. — Mr. Colt WiUiams 
exhibited a mediaeval chalice and paten from 
Bacton, with eeveral Elizabethan and Caroline 
communion cups ; also an embroidered altar doth 
and a euir bouilU chalice vase. 

SociBTr OP Antiquames. — {Thursday, June It.) 

Dk. Evans, President, in the Chair. The President 
described and exhibited a photograph of a Bomsn 
military decoration found at Pola in Istria, among 
other suver articles. This obj ect is about fl?e inches 
long, the upper part being a square and the lower 
a triangle. On the upper half is a flgore of 
Victory, with a bearded captive wearing bwetty 
with the words ' ' Devic. Brittan.*' Below ia JAm 
helmed, bearing a trophy. The figures are in higk 
relief. The date is probably during tbe xeignw 
SeptimiuB Severos.— Mr. Freahfield read a pape^ 
on thirty-three letters of William Lloyd^ Bishop of 
St. Asaph, one of the Seven Bishops, which ere the 

iroperty of, and were exhibited by, Mr. Cooke of 

•erxeley. 
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New Suaksperb Society. — [Friday, Juns U.) 

Da. F. J. FuaNivALL, Director, in the Chair.— TJ* 
Chairman read a list of the probable papers for 
next session, and recommended to memoers the 
lately published book of Mr. Moolton <m 
Shakspsre as a Dramatic Artist. — Mr. Frank 
Oarr (" Launcelot Cross ") read a paper on "Such 
Harmony is in Immortall Soulee," <'Meidiaat 
of Venice,'^ v., i. 63. After daiming tiie "Mff- 
chant" as Shakspere's transition play, <in^ 
harmony lines as its central passage, Mr. W 
disoussed the character of Lotenso, and oonteoded 
that a passage of such high elevation as this a^^ 
one was fitly placed in Lorenzo's mouth. Be 
declared that music and love always went together 
in Shakspere, and yet that the poet's feelings 
music was founded on a higher idea than that ol 
earthly love. Mr. Carr then stated and iU^*"^ 
the three ancient conceptions of the stars : 1. TMi 
they were gods, or the dwellingB of gods; S. Td» 
they were Sirens sitting on the nine sphmet soa 
singing; 3. That they were contained eac hiniteg ^ 
sphere, each hymning as it moved. He referred v 
Spenser's bynuu, and argoed thai Sbakapen mw 
, hare known them and &Bxed thflir Flalooio 000- 
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ceptlons, and BelieTed in thd soul ad an liidivldnal 
maUby, with ito. own. fovmH^urt* a0 a ^west h»A 
tarm-^hj which it would be x^oognisable during 
its immortal life in the after world. Shakspere 
agreed, too, with Batman, that ''music was 
oidained "—a thing divine, tn the discussion which 
followed, Dr. > Fuxniycdl, Messrs. Harrisoni S. L. 
Lee, l^ler. Round, l^s Latham, and others, took 
part. While most speakers differed as to the pro- 
posal of Shakspere' sDelief in a definite form of the 
soul, Mr. Harrison argued that the recognition by 
Hamlet of his father's spirit, &o., was in favonr 
of that^iew. 

tSnxNBimoH Mathbicatical SocnTT.— (IVuKsy, 

Junfi 12.) 

Bb. Thomas Minit in the Chair. — ^Prof. Tait gave 
an address on the detection of am|»hicheinil knots, 
with special refavenoe ix> the znathemstloal pro- 
cesses inTolyed. 

FitME ART. 

14/0 tmd Works of Saphaek Bj O. A. Crowe 
and G. B. Cai^caselle. In 2 toIs. (John 
Murray.) 

TsBOVQKoxn the last three centuries and a 

half no painter has been so uniy^rsaUy popular 

as Baphael, or has so steadily maiii1»ined 

a pre-eminent reputation throughout the many 

changes in taste that hare taken place since 

the day when all Borne crowded to pay their 

last tribute of respect to the corpse of the 

divine painter laid out in state by the side of 

his onfinished '* Transfiguration." Tlui con- 

stanoy of admiration wMch has been felt for 

Raphael is due to many causes. In the first 

place, to the remarkable way in which he 

combined the highest merit as a draughtsman, 

colourist, and master of graceful composition ; 

secondly, to the wide range of his subjects 

and technical methods; and, lastly, perhaps 

SLOst of all, to the extraordinary yarieties of 

his style. In his earliest works, Baphael 

came very near to the simple directness and 

highly religious spirit of the older Perugians 

of whom Fiorenzo di Lorenzo was the chief. 

In his middle peiiod he worked in the more 

developed style of the great Florentines of 

the end of the fifteenth century; while, 

toward the end of his short life, Baphael was 

the leader of the new — almost pagan — style 

-which in a few years was doomed to give 

the death-blow to all that W£is most valuable 

and lasting in the art of Italy. Without the 

help of Hstorical evidence, who would guess 

that the "Sposalizio" of the Brera, the 

"Madonna del Baldacchino" of the Pitti, 

and the '< l^ransfiguration " could possibly be 

the work of the same hand ? 

The completion, after an interval of three 
years since the appearance of the first volume, 
of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle's Ztfe and 
Works of Baphael will be a welcome com- 
plement to the already large literature on the 
subject — so large that the mere catalogue of 
the existing books published by M. Miintz 
under the title of las HistorieM et Us Critiques 
de Baphael (Paris, 1883) forms a eood-sized 
wclume. Within the last few years the labours 
of MM. Gruyer, Qeymiiller, and Bug. Miintz 
liave done much to increase our knowledge of 
special parts of this gre^t subject; and, 
ixideed, the last-named author has produced 
A comprehensive work* which» £rom its 
n^Yimerous and well-seleoted illustrations, oom- 
l>ined with an ably-written text, will l^ no 
m«aa8 be superseded by the perhaps more 
liistorioaQy TflltuUb woxk of M68M. 0^^ 



Cavalcaselle, lEckifig as it does the important 
aid Ivhioh is ^ven by facsimiles of studies and 
engraviiigs of finished paintings. 

Of the early part of Baphael's life but 
a very shadowy outline is now known to us. 
The main facts about his childhood are well 
narrated by Messrs. Cro^e and Cavalcaselle, 
chiefiy from dooumentary evidenoe given by 
Pungileoni in his Ehgio Storieo di Eajfaelh 
(TJrbino, 1829), and by Oampori, Netiisie e 
documenii per la Vita di Oiov. Santi e di 
Eaffuello. Though Baphael Ibst his father at 
the early age of eleven, yet to him he certainly 
owed a part of his boyish training, and much 
of (h^t religious sentiment and grace of motive 
which are so conspicuous in his earliest paint- 
ings. One of Baphael's favourite motives for 
groups of the Madonna and Child, that in 
which the mother is reading out of a book of 
Hours, is clearly derived from pictures by 
his father^ i&iovanni Santi. 

t)ne of the most disputed point;s with regfard 
to Baphaql's early life has been the question of 
the dsUbe at which he went to Perugia as a pupil 
of Pietro Perugino. Yasari's statement that 
this happened during the lifetime of Qiovanni 
Santi is dearly a mistake, and no certain 
information is given by dny existing docu- 
mentary evidence.. Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle adopt the theory that Baphael's Peru- 
gii^ apprenticeship began as early as 1495, 
but the reasons with which they support this 
view appear very insufficient. The supposed 
sign of Baphael's hand in some of the finest 
parts of Perugino's Cambio frescoes at Perugia, 
dated 1500, is much relied upon by the 
authors as a proof that Baphael had then 
been for some years working under the older 
master. They also see the hand of Baphael 
in the extreme delicacy of the faces in the 
Certosa triptych of Perugino, now in the 
National Gallery, that well-known picture 
with a central panel of the Madonna and an 
archangel on each wing. But it may be 
doubted whether it is not a serious under- 
rating of Perugino's talent to attribute the 
finest qualities of these paintings to so youth- 
ful a touch as Baphael's, however precocious 
he may have been. At this early date the 
style and manipulation of Baphael and his 
master grew into so very close a similarity 
that little stress can safely be laid on internal 
evidence of this kind. On the whole, it appears 
more probable that M. Miintz's view is correct, 
and that Baphael did not go to Perugia till 
1499, especially as during the four or five years 
preceding this date Perugino was mostly 
absent from his native city, and TJrbino was a 
place which, under the eidightened patronage 
of Gkddobaldo of Montefeltro, provided many 
facilities for the artistic education of a young 
painter. About 1502 Baphael began to 
execute independent works. Four pictures for 
churches at Citti di. Castillo were prpbi^bly 
the earliest of these. They still exist, but in 
a sadly damaged and rested condition. 

Towards the end of 1504 Baphael paid his 
first and for him momentous visit to Florenbe, 
where he was warmly received by the 
Gonfaloniere Pier Soderini, and by most of 
that marvellous crowd of immortals who 
then made Florence the chief artistic centre 
of the world. With astonishing rapidity 
Baphael shook off the mannerisms of Perugia, 
and leanit from one great artist after ano&er 
8OQI0 Q^odaZ quality of oolour, Tigour of 



drawiug, ot grace of composition, In which 
each happened to excel.* From l^gnbrelli 
and Michelangelo he learnt the importanoe of 
precision of Une and a thorough knowledge 
of the human form; from Fra Bartolomeo, 
nobility of composition and skilful treatment 
of drapery in dignified folds. Nor was 
Baphael a pupil of the living only : he closely 
studied the Carmine frescoes of Masaocio and 
Masolino, and the sculptured reliefs of 
Ghiberti and Donatello. During an early 
visit to Siena he made a study of the antique 
group of the three Graces, which then stood 
in the cathedral library. He appears to have 
been much charmed by the soft beauty at this 
group, which must have seemed very remark- 
able at a time when the buried treasures 
of Graeco-Boman art had scarcely begun to 
be disinterred. Shortly afterwards, probably 
during a visit to TJrbino in 1506, Baphael 
reproduced this design In a miniature-like 
little painting which is now in the Dudley 
collection. 

Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle accept the 
somewhat doubtful story of Yasari that 
Baphael made at least some of the designs for 
the series of frescoes begun in 1502 by 
Pintnricchio in the cathedral library of Siena, 
aU of which are still in such astonishingly 
brilliant preservation. The evidence in sup- 
port of Yasari's statement rests maitily on the 
much disputed question as to whether 
Baphael's hand can be traced in some pre- 
liminary drawings for these pictures, which 
are preserved in the Chatsworth and Baldeschi 
(Perugia) collections. The question is a very 
diffictdt one, and many of the ablest modem 
critics deny all sign of Baphael's touch in 
these drawings, or of his handwriting in the 
inscription on one of them — ^the meeting of 
the Emperor Frederic with his bride — 
^' Questa e la quinta di papa pio.'*j It must 
be remembered that Yasari wrote with a very 
strong prejudice against Pinturicohio, and 
was not unlikely to attribute the chief merits 
of these very graceful compositiohs to the 
umversally popular and admired Baphael. 

The second volume of this work treats of 
the third part of Baphael's life, that which 
he spent in Bome, beginning with the year 
1508. A large portion is devoted to a care- 
ful examination of the Stanze frescoes 
painted for Julius II. and • Leo X. It is 
somewhat surprising to find the ceiling of the 
Stanza d'EHodoro singled out for special 
praise — ''Worn as they now appear, the 
subjects are the finest which the master ever 
composed." Few will agree with Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle in this estimate of 
their value. Apart from their very unsuitable 
character as a scheme of decoration for a 
vaulted roof, and the serious injury they have 
received from the repainting of the back- 
grounds in crude blue, all these pictures — 
Jacob's dream, the burning bush, God appear- 
ing to ^oah, and the sacrifice of Isaac — 
suggest far more the weaker hand of a pupil 
than the strong drawing and graceful com- 
position of Baphael himself. 

With regard to the technique employed by 
Baphael in his frescoes, the authors say — '' The 
tracings of the cartoon were fastened over the 

* See Mmg:hetti, *' I Maestri di BafCaeno," 
Ntiova Antologia^ Aug. 1, 1881. 

t See Schmarsow, Raphael md tiniunechio in 
Siena (Stuttgart, 1880). 
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fresh plaster and deeply engraved with a steel 
point before the colours were applied, and the 
marks of this process haye proved indelible." 
This was certainly not the process usually 
employed. The design was first pricked and 
pounced on to an undercoat of dry stucco; 
over this, bit by bit, patches of wet stucco 
were laid each morning, sufficient only for 
that day's work. This, of course, oblitcorated 
the pounced outline on the wall, and the part 
covered by the fresh patch was agsin sketched 
in by freehand witii a point on the soft 
stucco. The only use of transferring the 
whole design to the wall was to keep the 
general positions of the figures right, and 
was no guide as to the detail of each separate 
part The very vuible incised lines on the 
Stanze frescoes show dearly a very free and 
sketchy treatment of the outlines quite unlike 
the appearance of lines impressed through a 
tracing of the cartoon, a somewhat stifE and 
mechanical process at the best. 

Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle discuss with 
much critical acumen the question as to what 
share Baphael took in the production of the 
marble statue of Jonah in S. Maria del Popolo, 
and other small pieces of sculpture which have 
been attributed to him. The four statues of 
youths which support the basin of the 
beautiful ''tartaru^e fountain" in Eome 
are rightly assigned, not to Baphael, but to 
ICatteo Landino. These statues, however, 
are of marble, not bronze, as Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle assert. 

It may seem ungracious in discussing a 
work of such real value as this to dwell on 
its defects, but one cannot avoid the suggestion 
that this book would have been bo& more 
useful and much pleasanter reading if it had 
been revised by someone with a more complete 
knowledge of the English language than 
either ol the authors appear to possess. Such 
barbarisms as ** nude " used as a substantive, 
''mask" meaning a face, <'pivial" for a 
cope, and many others, are constantly re- 
curring. In the descriptions of the costumes 
of saints represented in Baphael's pictures, 
the right names are scarcely ever given to 
the various ecclesiastical vestments— a small 
matter perhaps, but one which seriously 
diminishes the deamess of the descriptive 
part of the book. 

On the whole, the solid merits of this work 
are not seriously affected by blemishes which 
are mostly superficial. It contains a vast mass 
of matter partly unpublished before, and the 
whole of this interesting subject is treated in 
a very wide and comprehensive manner. It 
was probably the unavoidable limits of space 
that have prevented one branch, that of 
Baphael's work as an architect, from being 
treated as fully as might have been desired. 

J. H. MlDDLXTOK. 



EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

THB SITB OF QOSHBN. 

{fimmmmmUd through EeginM Stuart Pook, 

Son. See.) 
"MaiMgDjf near Geneva: June 4, 1886. 
The readers of the Aoadeht, and the friends 
of the Bgypt Exploration Fond, will be 
astonished mat having spent the whole winter 
in excavating in the Ddts I should not yet 
have written a word about the results. The 
truth is, that all places are not equallv reward- 
ing to the ezidorer. Khataaneh and Tell-d- 



Botab, where I worked at first, have yielded no 
monuments of importance. However, the re- 
sults of this oampaiffn may be summed up in 
what I consider as uie solution of a geosraphi- 
csl question — the site of the Egyptian Goshen. 

About six miles to the east of Zagazig, near 
the canal, and at a short distance from the 
station of Abu Hammad, is a viUage called Saft- 
el-Henneh, where every week is hdd one of the 
most imp(nrtant mivrkets of the wady Tumilfti 
The market-place i s a teU, or mound, covered 
with the ruins of ol 1 houses which extend under 
the village and beyond. On the southern side 
of the teU there is an ancient brick wall con- 
structed of large bricks, which was a Pharaonic 
endosure. From this wall the tell slopes to- 
wards the fields, and is cultivated in some 
daces. Therr , about twenty years ago, the 
xdlaheen came across a large monolithic shria e 
in blade ffranite, covered with sculptures an\ 
hieroglyims, which was at once broken to 
pieces by command of a pasha, apparently in 
order to ascertain whether it contamed gold. 

It is a very common superstition among the 
Arabs that in old stones are buried great 
treasures which have been hidden there by 
some maeical process. I saw some curious 
instances last wmter, showing how this belief 
IB widdy spread even among the upper dasses. 
This accounts for the dctftniition of many 
predous monuments, and diiefly of inscriptions 
which are tiiought to indicate v \iere the gold 
lies buried and how it is possible to seise upon 
it. The fragments of the broken shrine were 
scattered in different directions. Two remained 
on the spot, two were carried a few years ago 
to the Museum of Boo)ak, wiiore they 
stand in the courtyard, and where they 
have been studied by Bruffsch Pasha. That 
eminent Egyptologist saw that the shrme was 
of the time of the XXXth dynasty, of the 
rdgn of Neotanebo II., and that it was dedi- 
cated to the god 8opt, the chief god of the 
nome of Arabia, whose name still survives in 
8aft, tiie name of the village. What interests 
us diiefly in the nome of Arabia is that we 
know from several authors that it was the site 
of the land of Gbshen, which the LXX, call 
Tw^fi 'Apafiiat^ Gesem of Arabia. Besides, 
in the hieroglyphical lists which describe the 
nomes we find the mention of Kesem of the East 
as one pf the localities of the nome of Arabia. 
This Kesem has been considered by most 
Egyptologists as being the Egyptian GK)shen. 
The same name prece&d by the artide is the 
oriffin of the Gbeek ^oKowra, Phacuaa, which 
Ptdemy calls the capital of the Arabian nome ; 
and as Phacusa has a great likeness to the 
Arabic Fakoos, this last spot, twdve miles 
north of Td-d-Kebir, has general^ beoa 
acknowledged to be the Gk>shen of the Bible. 

When, in exploring the Ddta, I arrived at 
Saft, in the month of December, I saw the two 
fragments left. One of them is a piece of the 
base, and bears part of a very important 
inscription, the dedication of the monument. 
It says that i?ie king came to Kea in order to make 
offeringe to i?ie venerahle god 8opt on his throne; 
and ffoiher, thai the images of the gods of Kes, 
together with this shrine, were created under the 
reign of the king. • • • Now this ifiTea, which 
is here mentioned twice, is nothinff but a 
variant of the Kesem of the Ptolemaic nstfr— the 
Gtreek Phacusa. That seems to me to settle the 
question of Qoshen. It is thus to be looked 
for in the wady, around Saft-d-Henneh, on the 
eastern side of the Pdusian branch, and not at 
Fakoos. When I worked at Saft I deared the 
whole space occupied bythe temple whidi was 
erected by Nectanebo II., and I gathered as 
much as I could find of the inscriptions of the 
shrme. Monuments of Bamses II., Nekht- 
horheb, and Ptolemy Philaddphos, are still 
extant in the place. The village itself is 
remarkable for the quantity of scagments of 



hard stone, f;ranite, diorite, and porphyry, which 
are found m the walls of the £>iue8. The 
mosque has oolumns of grey luarble with late 
Qreek capitals, and the sheikh told me that 
some years ago there were a great nnmber o! 
inscribed stones, which had been broken or 
carried away for building purposes. 

Others before me had x>laoed Goshen in the 
same region. I must mention, in particular, 
the French scholar Quatremire, who, following 
the Arab tradition derived from Saadiah rad 
Mackzisy, placed it between BeLbeis a&d 
Abbaseh, which is just the neighbourhood of 
Saft-d-Henneh. This part of the country is at 
present most fertile and productive. In Joseph's 
time, when the canal to the Bed Seahadnot yet 
been dug, it was probably pastme land, watered 
from tiie Pdusian branch sufBoiently to feed 
cattle, but not to be cultivated. It is not 
necessary to admit that GkMhen was of Tsry 
great extent. The tribe of Jacob, coining from 
Oanaan, did not require for its fl^b a 
considerable surface of land ; but when 
the people increased in number they spread 
beyond the limits of Gh>shen proper and 
extmided to the north towards ^nis, in 
the wady along the canal, and also towards 
Hdiopolu, in a region where the tradition of 
Hebrew inhabitants at difEiuent epochs has 
lasted up to the present day. 

I know that one of the strongest argnments 
which will be used against my determination 
of Gbshen is the great similarity betwe^ 
the names of Phacusa and Fakoos, whida 
is undeniable. To this objection I answer 
that tile only definite indication whMh 
we have as to the site of Phacusa is t&<) 
statement of Strabo, who says that Fhacnfc 
was the starting - point of the canal 
whidi ran from the Nile to the Bed Sea. 
Nearly all modem authors have admitted thi^ 
here the Qreek geographer, generally i^ 
accurate, had made a miiyfj^lrf^ ; but no ttaoe ot 
a canal has ever been found in the region 
between Fakoos and the Bed Sea. But if 
Phacusa is in the wady, then the statement of 
Strabo is no lon^ erroneous ; and the starting- 
point which he mdicates would be ody a few 
miles east of that given by Herodotus (a little 
above Bubastis), and the oanal mentioned 
could only be the same which is described by 
Diodorus, Pliny, and others. I cannot here 
dwell longer on this discussion, whidi will have 
its place in the Memoir whioh I intend to pab- 
lish on the monuments of Saft-d-Henneh. 

As for the curious faot of this beaatifol 
shrine having been erected under the XXXth 
dynasty by the very last of the Pharaohs, I may 
be aUowea to revert to it in a subsequent letter. 

Bbguabd Navillb. 



MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

Thb Sode^ of Painter Etchers is holding ite 
exhibition in a gallery saorod generally to the 
very poorest water-coloora — ^the Dudley Gallery 
of the Egyptian HalL The traditions of the 
place may f ortunatdy be forgotten ; the place 
itsdf is a convenient one, and the exhibition, 
we are bound to say, offiars many sooroee of 
interest. Perhaps Mr. Whistler i^ the ^ 
Ihiglish or American etoher of eminenoe woo 
does not contribute to it. The president of ^ 
sodety, Mr. Seymour BLaden» is represented by 
an important messotint, a treatment of the 
*' Agamemnon " subject, varied very much from 
that of his famous etohinff. It ie interesting, 
among other reasons, for bein^ practically sn 
original work in messotint. Most of the great 
mezzotints have been translations of pictnrei 
painted by other hands. Mr. Strang, Mr. 
Penndl, and Mr. Duveneck are among the molt 
noteworthy oontributors to the show. Mr. 
Strang, it has been said elsewhere, owes m^ 
to the old masters, and to one old master who 
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is but a middle-aged man liTing in England 
to-day. That» of ooune, is M. Legros. But 
Mr. Strang, it is likewise admitted, brings a 
cunning of his own to the execution of the 
tasks to which he sets himself, and records with 
skill the features of a world which he sees now, 
it may be, with Rembrandt's and now with 
Legros's eyes. He exhibits at least one portrait 
of remarlnlle effect, and several plates in 
which an inyentiTe faculty finds what seems 
to be naive, but is yet in its own way very 
complete, expression. Mr. Pennell and Mr. 
]>uTene(d[ are very distingQiBhed Americans, 
genuine artists quite as much by the way in 
which they see their subjects as dy the way in 
which theyjpourtray them. Both have worked 
muidi in Venice. The exhibition contains a 
fair proportion of good work by other artists 
already eminent, and some of Uie labours of 
the less known are extremely promising. 

MsssBS. Dowdbswell'b latest exhibition is 
one which will be agreeable to all loyers of 
genuine art. It is as an etcher that M. Bajon 
IS best known to the public, and his reputation 
as a sympathetic and skilful interpreter of 
masters old and new can only be more firmly 
established by the present collection in Bond 
Street. As an original artist he is less known, 
but, by those who know his work of this kind, 
scarcely less appreciated. The masterliness of 
his touch and the fineness of his style have indeed 
AJi^n seen in two heads facsimiled for the Port- 
J jHio, but here are a greater number of examples 
of his studies. These, whether in black or red 
cnalk, or pastel in oil and water-colour, show 
^he yersatility of his accomplishments. In 
chalk, perhaps, he is most at home. His com- 
mand of this material is complete. But it is 
not so much of his technittil skill, which 
oaroely needs proof, as of the spirit and 
refinement of his imagination, that uiis exhi- 
bition speaks most freshly. His portraits are 
instinct with life and character. His children 
are simple and charming, his ladies animated 
and refined, and for men — ^we hope that most 
of our readers will let such portraits as those 
of Mr. Whistier and Don Pablo Sarasate speak 
to them personally. 



countenance, before proceeding to the super- 
position of microscopic details, of local colour, 
of light and shadow. G. JlJSTi. 



COBBESPONDENCE. 

AN T7HKN0WN POBT&AIT AT HAMPTON OOUBT. 

Bonn: Jime 8, 1886. 

Amonff the pictures in the gallery at Hampton 
Court that stUl a¥rait expluiation is the head 
of an old man, now hung near the end of the 
South Gallery (No. 272). The strange truth in 
rendering the character of extreme old age 
with its corpulence and its entire baldness 
— a certain sublimity of deformity — must often 
haye attracted the eyes of the yisitors, eyen 
when fatigued after reaching tibie end of their 
wanderinffs throuffh the gloomy rooms of the 
Palace. The head is mentioned in the cata- 
logue of James 11. 's collection of pictures 
(London, 1758), No. 39, ** A fat man's head, 
bald, with a double chin." On my last yisit to 
Hampton Court, I was struck by the resem- 
blance of this head to that of the Canon G^rffes 
de Pala in the well-known altar-piece of Jan 
Van Eyck in tiie Academy at Sruges. The 
likeness, as a photograph now shows me, is 
indeed perfect. The eyes, where the spirit of 
life seems all but extinct, yet looking wearily 
upwards; the yery thin, horizontal lips; the 
med-up and pointed ear — all agree. 

The head at Hampton Court was probably 
the lif e-sise study f6r the figure in the altar- 
piece, and is, in this respect, unique. It is 
painted in a reddish yellow mezzo-tinto, 
quite monochromous, yery firm in design and 
modelling ; showing Van Eyck's grandeur and 
broadness in conception and treatment of a 



NOTES ON ABT AND ABCHAE0L0G7. 

Mb. Walter J. Allen has nearly com- 
pleted a picture to be called '' Gordon's Dream." 
it represents the general asleep in his bed 
ohamoer in the dtaddl of Khartum, and the 
background is filled with yisionary shapes sug- 
gestiye of thoughts which may haye jMissed 
tiirough the hero's mind during the terrible 
triaL A photographic print of the picture, 
wepared under the dilution of Mr. James 
Hogg and executed by Messrs. Marion & Co., 
wilfbe issued early in July, to which will be 
appendedi by permission of Miss Gh)rdon, a 
facsimile of the passage from her brother's last 
letter, which contains the words **I am quite 
happy, and, like Lawrence, haye tried to do 
my duty." 

Since we first called attention to Mr. Alfred 
Newman's attempts to reyiye the old art of the 
blacksmith the produce of his forges has 
attracted no little attention ; and we haye been 
glad to receiye as some testimony of his success 
a thin book, appropriately illustrated with 
sketches of old and modem designs for work 
in wrought iron, and oontainine an interesting 
paper on his craft read by him before the 
Society of Architects. Mr. Alfred Newman 
thus combines business with pleasure, but 
bol^ his taste and his enterprise are worthy of 
commendation. 

With some idea of brinffinff into notice a 
new process — '*typograyure " — -Messrs. Boussod 
Valadon & Co. (Goupil & Co.) are issuing a 
series of reproductions of the chief pictures of 
the Salon under the title Figaro-Salon, The work 
will be completed in fi^e numbers, each of which 
will contain ten full-page plates, one double- 
page plate, and four engrayinffS in the text. 
M. Albert Wolff contributes the lettetpress. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund has receiyed a 
donation of £10, being the proceeds of three 
lectures on Egypt giyen by Mrs. Tirard (Mlbs 
Beloe) at the BntiBh Museum. 

The forthcoming number of the Archcuological 
Jowmal will contain the following papers:— 
'< Boman Inscriptions found in Britain in 1884," 
by Mr. W. Thompson Watkin; << Notice of a 
few more Early Christian Gems," by Mr. C. 
Drury E. Fortnum ; '' The Boman ^tiquities 
of Switzerland," by Mr. Bunnell Lewis ; '* The 
Difference of Plan alleged to exist between 
Churches of Austin Canons and those of Monlu, 
and tiie Frequency with which such Churches 
were Parochial," by the Bey. J. F. Hodgson ; 
*'Sandridge Church, Herts," by Mr. Somers 
Clarke ; ** * Scandinayian ' or ' Danish ' Sculp- 
tured Stones found in London, and their 
beuinff on the supposed * Scandinayian * or 
< DaniSi ' Origin of other English Sculptured 
Stones," by the Bey. G. F. Browne. 

As a supplement to his Boyal Academy lUuS' 
traied, Mr. Henry Lassalle has conceiyed the 
idea of issuing a ''Selection from Crowded 
out or Not Hunff for Want of Space," with 
nearly 100 facsimues from the artists' original 
drawmgs. The publishers are Messrs. Sampson 
Low. 

The authorities of the City of Paris haye 
granted to the proprietors ox TJie Architect a 
spedal authorisation for reproducins; the archi- 
tectural, pictorial, decoratiye, and sculptural 
works of Paris. 



« International" at M. George Petit's Gallery 
by M. Alfred de Lostalot, the Exhibition of 
Ciaryed Wood at Bome by M. Pierre de Nolhac. 
Some wonderfully powerful sketches by Menzel 
are the most notable of the illustrations. The 
etching, howeyer, by M Merder, after the 
rather too simpering nortndt of Mdme. Copia 
by Prud'hon, is a good one. 

The Neuchlktel painter, Charles Dubois, who 
died at Mentone last spring, has left a bequest 
of 40,000 francs to the museum of his natiye 
town. The municipal council has determined 
that one of the rooms of the museum shall be 
named after the artist. 

The annual meeting of tiie Swiss Kunst- 
yerein will be held this year at St. Gallon on 
June 28 and 29. The artists propose to act an 
original "Festspiel" in the St Gallen Stadt- 
theater. The meetinp^ of the Swiss Society for 
the preseryation of historical art monuments is 
also to be held in the same city on one of these 
two days. 



T^ Gazette dee Seaux'artB b this month 
OQ(rnjyle^ mainly with the exhibitions. The 
Saln^ i$ treated by M. Andr^ Michel, the Por- 
tt^?^ da Sieole by M. Paul Mantz, the 
Jlf^v^ f fUhibition by M. Louis Gonze, the 



THE STAGE. 

" Le Prince Zilah," by M. Jules Claretie, a 
yery prolific writer of fiction and of criticism, 
is at this present moment the only piece in 
which Mdme. Jane Hading has appeared at the 
Gaiety during her actual engagement. And 
the <* Prince Zilah," though ingenious in 
arrangement and yery strong m at least one of 
its scenes, is not a great piece of literature. 
Yet it affords Mdme. Jane Hading, as a 
wronged woman, ''more sinned against than 
sinning," some opportunity for the display of 
her yery sympathetic art--of an art that can 
make bearable, be it* remembered, eyen the 
repulsiye situations of " Le Maitre de Forges," 
in which, repeating doubtless the success of 
her last yisit, the actress is to appear this 
eyening. Mdme. Hading's presence is always 
an agreeable — dare we even say a comforting 
one ? — on the stage. Not endowed with strict 
beauty, the charm of a jeoaUar union of 
"sense" and ** sensibility " — Miss Austen's 
words, combined with a fresh meaning---is 
certainly hers. We haye had more exciting 
actresses cominff to us from Paris; for we 
haye had Sarah Bernhardt. We haye had 
more subtie actresses ; for we haye had Desol§e. 
But there is a certain quiet magnetism about 
Mdme. Hading which is assurefiy yery effec- 
tive. With a touch of Desdl^e, she has 
perhaps a touch of H61^ne Petit. And, like 
the last named lady, a substantial share of 
youth and of freshness are still hers. She is, 
to boot, an actress of well-nigh the highest 
intelligence. M. Damala, who was beau aargon 
before ne was the husband of Sarah Bernhardt, 
appears in England with Mdme. Hading. He 
is no longer the husband of Sarah Bernhardt : 
perhaps eyen no longer beau garqon ; but then, 
en revanche, he is an actor, while of old he was 
a picturesque puppet. He has made some 
mark at tiie Gaiety, and if people do not 
precisely go to see him they watch him with 
some interest when they do see him. To secure 
that is to secure a success of at least the 
second order. To secure a success of the first 
is a matter within reach of yery few. 

We wonder whether the sayage attack made 
upon their enterprise by the weather, on more 
days than one, will conyince Lady Archibald 
Campbell and her associates, the Pastoral 
Players, that the field of their efforts is ill 
chosen. We were yery sorry to be preyented 
from going down to Combe to witness an 
entertaining and a courageous experiment, but 
the experiment was, from the conditions under 
which it was made, unlikely to succeed, and 
we will explain why. It was held, we are 
entitled to suppose, that if the weather had 
been on all oooasionB delightfal, and the birds 
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in the trees had refrained from sing^ig, 
except when there was a paiue in the dialogue, 
it would have been easier to realise the truth 
or possihilitj of the pastoral scenes of *' As You 
Like It" in an agreeable garden-forest than on 
l^e boards of a theatre. The convcntionali it 
may be thought, would have been banished — 
Nature ta^ng its place. Alas ! there were the 
practical inconveniences to reckon with — ^the 
interruptions of the birds, the passage of the voice 
away from those who should have heard it — lost 
too soon in the immensities — the deeply-rooted 
apprehensions dieri^ed by an out-door audi- 
ence in a generation given over to rheumatism. 
And over and above all this, there was one 
thing that seems to have been forgotten — ^t^e 
truth that the Nature of the dramatist only really 
plays at Nature ; that beiuff itself really Art, \i 
demands alliance not with Nature, but witlx 
Art, to bear it out. Much will always remain 
'* conventional " — *' conventional " in the Kood 
sense — ^in every achievement of Art ; ana we 
have only to accept it for what it is, and not to 
attempt to get rid of it. In the matter of 
stage scenery there have been two ways of 

getting rid of it, and, for our own parts, we 
ave Sboai as little sympathy with the one as 
with the other. One has been the substitution 
of the natural landscape for the ordinary de- 
corations of the theatre ; the other, the much 
more widely practised substitution of gorgeous 
artificial scenery for artificial scenery that is 
but simple and bare. We hold that the more 
favourable opportunity for the enjoyment of 
exquisite acting is afforded when the scenery is 
admittedly conventional, and not even very 
fine. Therefore with the conditions under 
which the Pastoral Plaj^ers essay to practise 
their art, we have but bttlo sympathy. They 
are not wise conditions, we think. But to con- 
demn the conditions — to condemn even the choice 
of them — ^is not to condemn the players. It 
would be verv pleasant to see Lady Archibald 
Campbell ana Miss Oidhoun and Mr. Hermann 
Yezin and the rest present their performance in 
London, and under an ordinary roof; Lady 
Archibald is admittedly weU worth seeing. 
Miss Calhoun is accepted not only as a 
sprightly but as a poetic Bosalind — which 
is more to the pomt, as the poetic is 
much rarer than the sprightiy, though it 
is not always as popu^ — and Mr. Her- 
mann Yezin is the oest Jacques on the 
stage. When the mountain wiU not go to 
Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the mountain. 
So Lady Archibald, Miss Calhoun, and Mr. 
Hermann Yezin must be persuaded to come to 
town* 

MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Ax the third concert given by Mdme. Fricken- 
haus and Herr J. Ludwig, last Thursday week, 
at the Prince's Hall, Dvor&k's pianoforte Trio 
in B flat (op. 21) was x>erformed, and, if we are 
not mistaken, for the first time in London. 
During the past few years we have become 
acquainted with some of the composer's ripest 
creations, and it is, perhaps, somewhat difficult 
to appreciate at their true merit works which 
were written when Dvordk was a disciple rather 
than a master. The development of nis genius 
has been slow and therefore sure. However 
great the difference between the Trio in B fiat 
and the later one in F minor (op. 60), we trace 
the composer's individuality in both; and in 
the earlier work this is all the more interesting 
and striking, seeing how much he is infiuenced 
by some of the master-minds of the nineteenth 
centiuy. Those who admire the works of 
Beethoven's full manhood can still enjoy the 
fresh, noble, yet less characteristic, productions 
of lus earlier days. Dvorik, if not a Beethoven, 
has shown great power, and musicians may 



delight to mark the steps by which that power 
has been acquired. The Trio was very well 

?layed by Mdme. Frickenhaus and Messrs. 
iud wig and Albert. The pianist also gave an 
excellent performance of Mendelssohn's Yaria- 
tions s^rieuses. Miss Ambler was the vocalist. 

As the second part of the programme con- 
tained nothing requiring special notice, we 
crossed over to St. James's Hall to the St. 
Cecilia choir and orchestra of ladies conducted 
by Mr. Malcolm Lawson. The last time we 
heard this society we were compelled to say 
that the instrumentaUsts were by no means 
perfect. We are glad to notice a steady 
improvement. The orchestra of striiigs played 
in a very commendable mamier a Larghetto 
and Minufit by Boooherini. but they evidently 
found the accompaniment to Mr. C. Y. 
Stanford's '' Glad Serenades " somewhat beyond 
their strength. An interesting feature of 
the programme was a ''Salve Begina" by 
Gkamsheun for solo (Miss E. Green) and chorus. 
The choral singing was very good. Several of 
the conductor's compositions were sung, and 
were much applauded. 

An invitation concert was given by Col, 
Henry Mapleson at St. James's Hall on the 
following evening. Mdme. Marie Boze, Mdme. 
Lablache, Mr. Herbert Beeves, and many other 
well-known artists took part in a programme 
containing many pieces which have become 
popular mvourites. It is sufficient to say that 
the audience, judging by the loudness and 
frequency of the applause, thoroughly enjoyed 
the music. After the first part of the pro- 
gramme. Dr. Carter MoffSeit, tne inventor of the 
ammoniaphone, explained the construction and 
properties of this instrument, by which he 
maintains that speaking or singing tones may 
be strengthened, and also improved in qualify. 

Last Saturday afternoon Mr. Charles Halle 

give his sixth concert at the Prince's Hall, 
vordk's pianoforte Quartet in D (op. 23) was 
the chief attraction of the programme. All 
that we have said about the B flat QMo 
applies still more strongly to this work. The 
individuality of the composer is far more 
marked, despite the perceptible influence of 
Schubert in the first two movements. The 
opening allegro is very attractive, the theme 
and variations are delightfully quaint and 
pleasing, while the finale shows a wonderful 
combination of pure fresh mek>dy and skilful 
workmanship. Mr. A. Chappell will do well 
to add this quartet to his ripertoire. It was 
admirably interpreted by Mr. Halle, Mdme. 
Neruda, and the Herren otraus and F. N^ruda. 
The presence of the Princess of Wales with the 
Princesses Louise, Yictoria and Maud will 
explain the reason of Mr. Halle choosing for 
his solo Schumann's simple Kinderscenen 
(op. 15). Mdme. Neruda played with brilliant 
success an Adagio by Spohr and Paganini's 
showy **Mouvement perpetuel." The pro- 
gramme concluded with Brahms' grand Quintet 
in F minor (op 34). The hall was crowded. 

At the eighth Bichter concert last Monday 
evening a Symphony in C by Herr Fuchs was 
performed for the first time in England. The 
composer is one of the professors at the Yienna 
Conservatoire. The music shows that he has 
been an industrious student of the great 
masters, and that he has learnt to express his 
thoughts clearly ; but beyond this there is 
nothing to render it speciiJly attractive, or to 
explain its prominent place in a Bichter pro- 
gramme. It w€is the first piece and the sym- 
phony of the evening. Beethoven was repre- 
sented only by an overture. Why, it might 
be asked, did not Herr Bichter give a sym- 
phony by some English composer, for surely 
there are many who could write music 
quite as clever and quite as interesting as 
that of Herr Fuchs P We have been informed 
on good authority that Herr Bichter asked 



three of our best-known composers if they had 
a new symphony for him to perform ; but, none 
being forthcoming, he gave the (German com- 
poser the chance of a hearing. Let natiye 
musicians take note of this, and Herr Bichter 
in future niay, perhaps, not have to search in 
vain. Herr Henschel made his appearance at 
this concert, and sang with great earnestness 
and int^gence Pogner's address from ''Die 
Meistersinger " and ** Wotan's AbscHed" from 
**Die Walkiire." The programme included 
Glinka's fantasia, '' Komarinskaja," given for 
the second time this season. 

Herr F. Bummel gave a pianoforte recital 
last Wednesday afternoon at St. James's Hall. 
The programme was an interesting one. First 
came the Bach-Iiszt Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, which was admirably rendered. We 
shall indeed be ^lad when pianists give up 
pianoforte transcriptions of Bach's great organ 
works ; however well they may be played, the 
efiiBct is unsatisfactory. Herr Bummel's per- 
formance of Handel's Suite in E major was 
good, though we did not quite like his reading 
of the ''Blacksmith" variations. His inter- 
pretation of Beethoven's "Moonlight" sonata 
was careful and intelligent, but the first move- 
ment, to our taste, was too slow. Schumann's 
magnificent Fantasia in (op. 17) afforded the 
player a good opportunity of showing how 
thoroughly he enters into the spirit of that 
composer's music ; in the March, however, he 
got somewhat excited, and towards the end 
there was more of the sprit than of the letter. 
Mendelssohn's ''Variations sinenses," which 
followed, were given with admirable precision 
and finish. The programme indudecL many 
short pieces by ScnuMrt, Chopin, Liszt, and 
other modem composers. Herr Bununel is a 
first-rate pianist, a consdentions artist, and an 
independent thinker. J. S. Sheplock. 

EPITAPHS ON C. G. GORDON. 

By C0NTBIBUT0R8 to the " JOURNAL 
of EDUCATION." 




Thc^CAauuvm Msra:— *'Tb« pablleation la a graceftil tribot* t« • 
memory wbleh shoaM be m lively a pewer In tfte beuti <i( ■*** * 
literature •■ It mast eTer reneln to nan of •ctloi&.**« ._ 

Tlie Aberdeen Jmtrmai eayi :— ** As aa adonnaent to tbe drewlor^^ 
Uble, aothlaf eoald be OMre dedreble. The extailor of tbe btfok to wtA- 
•ome. It is printed on line peper, and Is rielily bonnd. And tbe oietmn 
•re worthy of tbelr ooTertof , no kee than of the hero wboee pnlie* tHT 
Bine." 

London : WiiiiAic Ricas, 8«, Fleet-s treet, B.C. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloih» interleayed« la. 

HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 

For the Use of Merchant Taylors' SchooL 
By F. STOKB. 

The Aihmawm a»7i .— ** Mr. Storr'a biota ore Co the parpoeeL Theyg 
intended for aohoolboye, bat greirn-ap t»eople, wbo wleb to avoid <"**"■ 
elemeniafy bluodeie in elthor writiiiK or apoaklof . may a«e tbna k 
•dTentofe.** , . _^ 

The Pradtieal Teadter eeye :— "It la tbe reaolt of mnob Iiaewle<J«» wj 
experience, tbe work of one wbo b«a on Intimate aeqealniaaoe wt thiae 
•n^oci, and hu eqoelly clear perception of tbe dUBealUea and rMtairciBaH 
of b^opon" 

London : WiiXUK RiOB, 86, Fleet- gtreet, E.C, _ 

AEC0LLECTI0N8 OF MARK PAHISOII^ 

By the Hon. LIONEI. A. TOLLEMACHE. 
See "JOURNAL of EDUCATION" for JU>% 
Prioe 6d. ; per post, 7id. , 

London : Williaic Bics> 86, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1885. 

No. 686, New Senet. 

Thb Editob eatmot undertake to return, or 
to eorretpond mth the writers of, rejected 
manuBor^t, 

It u partieularly requested that ail hueiness 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
ice,, mag he addressed to the Fublisheb, and 
not to the Editob. 

LITERATURE. 

On Some of Shakespeare^ s Female Characters, 
By Helena Faucit, Lady Martin. (Black- 
wood.) 

Thxsb confessions of a skilled interpreter of 
Shakspere's art hare a peculiar interest as 
literary criticisms which are also- a fragment 
of aato1)iography. There is, indeed, no just 
ground for assuming that an eminent actor 
will be an eminent critic of the parts which 
he has presented; rather, we may assume 
that the flash and outbreak of the spirit, when 
they manifested themselyes on the stage, chose 
the line of least resistance, and that they 
cannot appear a second time with like yivid 
directness through the medium of literary 
criticism. The critic may hare the same 
intention and meaning now as when he was 
an actor; but the touch of inspiration, the 
happy discoTety of genius, the sudden illumi- 
nation, may refuse to be transferred from eye, 
and voice, and gesture to the written page. 
A spectator in the theatre might be able to 
tell more of King Lear as interpreted by 
Garrick than Gkorick himself could tell. The 
Lady Macbeth or the Constance of Mrs. 
Siddons was the creation of an extraordinary 
artist ; eren when Mrs. Siddons, in her spec- 
tacles and mob-cap, read '^ Macbeth" or 
''King John," it was, as Fanny Kemble has 
said, *' one of the grandest dramatic achieve- 
ments that could be imagined;" when she 
sat down to write notes on the character of 
Lady Macbeth, she had much, indeed, to say 
that was interesting, but she had passed out 
of the province of her special power. In 
Lady Martin's criticiBms there is much that is 
right, and true, and graceful; with earnest 
purpose, with soft persistency and gentle 
strength she presses towards a complete 
understanding of her subject ; yet we feel all 
the while that her highest craft is not that of 
the critic. But then her criticisms are also a 
fragment of autobiography; her visions of 
Shakspere's women ('' Shakspere's women" 
— ^T like these words of Shelley better than 
the clumsy refinement of '^ Shakspere's 
female characters") have been a portion of 
her life. And as we read we discover that 
not only does Lady Martin tell us things 
worth listening to with all our hearts about 
Shakspere's women, but that these also come 
forward — each in her turn — ^to tell us much 
that we are pleased to hear about their com- 
panion and chosen confidant, Helen Faucit. 

They tell us, for instance — and this we 
might infer from Sir Frederick Burton's 
drawing of Helen Faucit, in which sensitive- 
ness is ai^ed with strength — ^that she, like 
her master, Shakspere, loves strength and 



that Ophelia, ''sweet rose of May," was 
piteously incapable of bringing help or hope 
to Hamlet's spirit, and that part of the 
tragedy of Handet's wavering life arose from 
this, that no Helena or Portia was by his side 
to lift him safe and for ever above doubt and 
apathy. So, among others, Mr. Ruskin did 
vainly teach ; nor did G-oethe conceive Ophelia 
as fashioned in heroic mould. But Lady 
Martin cannot in imagination become once 
moro Ophelia without infusing her own 
strongth and ardour of soul into the hapless 
girl. When experimenting, at her father's 
command, on her lover's sanity, Ophelia is 
convicted of being the passive instrument of 
fraud, and when she replies to Hamlet's pene- 
trating demand, "Where's your father?" 
with words which do not for a moment 
mislead the Prince, ''At home, my lord," 
Lady Martin will not see the pathos of timid 
love driven by force of ciroumstance into 
deceit ; rather she will have it that Ophelia 
has uttered a heroic falsehood like that which 
was heard on Desdemona's dying lips. " Such 
weakness," exclaims Lady Martin, " I call 
strength, in the highest, most noble, because 
most self-forgetting, sense of the word." And 
strength it is; but the strength is that of 
Helen Faucit's, not of Ophelia's, heart. 

So of Desdemona. "Desdemona," wrote 
Mrs. Jameson, 

*' displays at times a transient energy, arising 
from the power of affection; but gentleness 
gives the prevailing tone to the character — 
gentleness in its excess — ^gentleness verging on 
passiveness — gentleness, srhich not only cannot 
resent, but cannot resist." 

And some of us have thought that much of 
the fascination of the tragedy arose from the 
contrast between Othello, the lion of hot 
African sands, half tamed by the art of 
Venice, and the gentle creature, fair as 
Wordsworth's doe of Rylstone, whom love 
and destiny had joined with him in the leash. 
But Lady Martin delights to bring out, and 
brings out very admirably, the stronger and 
more heroic side of Desdemona's character. 

« Mr. Elton [the Brabantio to Helen Faucit's 
Desdemona] told me that my Desdemona was 
a new creation for him ; that, to use his own 
phrase — ^and I remember it well— it restored 
we balance of the play by giving her character 
its due weight in the action, so uiat, as he said, 
he had then seen the tragedy for the first time 
in its true chiaroscwro. Words no less en- 
couraging fell from Mr. Maoready, my Othello. 
He t^d me my brightness and gaiety in the 
early happy scenes at Cyprus helped him 
greatly, and that, when ssbdder, I was not 
hMihrymose ; and, above all, that I added in- 
tensity to the last act 'bv being so difficult 
to kiU.' Lideed, I felt in that lart scene as if 
it were a very struggle for my own life. I 
would not die with my honour tarnished, with- 
out tiie chance of disabusing my husband's 
mind of the vile thoughts that douded it. I 
felt for him as well as for mvself , for I knew 
what remorse and misery would overwhelm him 
when he came to know how cruelly he had 
wronged me; and therefore I threw into my 
remonstrances all tiie power of passionate appeal 
I oouLd #ommand." 

It is well that Mrs. Jameson's view of 
Desdemoi^'^ character should borrow some- 



ardour of heart in woman, and must find I thi^cr ix^^ Lady Martin's. But when in 
these in a high degree in her favo^tes, if I Bea^^inona's request to be allowed to ac- 
she would be happy witii them. Some of ns, /oojjj ^y h^er husband to Cjrprus, Lady Martin 
in our dull masculine fashion, have supposed j^j^^Po^jroof of fearless heroism, I am uncon- 



vinced, and imagine rather that Desdemona's 
gentleness feels secure from every danger 
within the strong safeguard of her husband's 
arms. "When they meet at Cyprus the 
first words on OtheUo's lips are ' my fair 
warrior!'" True; but does not the ex- 
quisite beauty of this greeting lie in the fact 
that, escaped from the rude suites and sur- 
rounded by martial men, appears this fairest 
and tenderest of beings — ^this gentle champion 
come to face the Turk ! — a dove, more dove- 
like in the eagles' nest ? 

We might go on for a long time thus 
learning from Lady Martin, and contending 
with her, in the hope that we may grow wiser 
through her victory and our defeat. But I 
like better to quote a passage not about the 
real and abiding persons — Shakspere's men 
and women — but about one of the shadows— 
the actors who come and pass away, and for a 
brief day play the part of those immortal 
creatures of Shakspere's imagination — a 
passage which has haunted my memory since 
first I read Lady Martin's study of the 
character of Juliet. It tells of her meeting as 
a child — ^a child, doubtless, already dis- 
tinguished by grace and genius — with 
Edmund Kean then in his premature decay. 
He wotlld stroll when the weather was fine 
in the neighbourhood .^of Bichmond with his 
aunt, old Miss Tidswell, and Helen Faucit's 
sister longed that her little " birdie " should 
see her ideal among actors : 

" The great man had been very ill, so that our 
expectations had been frequenuy disappointed. 
At last about noon one very warm sunny day, 
my sister's eager eyes saw the two figures in 
the far distance. It would have been bad 
manners to appear to be watching, so in a 
roundabout way our approach was made. As 
we drew near, I would gladly have ran away. 
I was startled, frightened at what I saw, — ^a 
small, pale man with a fur cap, and wrapped 
in a fur doak. He looked to me as if come 
from the grave. A stray lock of very dark 
hair crossed his forehead, under which shone 
eyes which looked dark, and yet bright as 
lamps. So large were tiiey, so piercing, so 
absorbing, I could see no other feature. I 
shrank £om them behind my sister, but she 
whispered to me that it would be unkind to 
show any fear, so we approached, and were 
kindly greeted by the pair. Oh what a voice 
was that which spoke I It seemed to come 
from so far away — a long, long way behind 
him." 

Let the reader make acquaintance with Lady 
Martin's record of the touching dialogue 
which followed between the man and the 
child, transfigured for an hour so as to seem 
like the spirit of a sunset and the spirit of a 
dawn; then let him turn to Wordsworth's 
sonnet of majestic melancholy, suggested by 
the star burning in its descent upon the 
summit of Loughrigg Fell : 

« Angels and gods ! We straggle with our fttte, 
While health, power, glory, from their height 

decline. 
Depressed; and then extinguished; and our 

state 
In this how different, lost Star, from thine. 
That no to-morrow shall our beams restore ! ^ 

Lady Martin's view of the present condition 
of the English stage is not cheering. Too 
much spectacle; too vast and elaborate a 
material apparatus ; too little of true art ; too 
little to satisfy the intellect and the soul. 
Let us, however, take courage: the cry- 
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^'Decline of the drama," is not new. Not 
yerj long before Helen Fandt's appearance 
that cnr was uttered audibly. In 1832, the 
year of the Beform Bill, it was not only the 
English constitntion and the English nation 
which were announced to be falling in ruins. 
In that year a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons sat and gathered melancholy 
OTidence respecting the state of the drama. 
The Blue-book on Dramatic Literature issued 
in August 1832 contains much matter that is 
instruotiye and entertaining. Evidence was 
given by Edmund Kean, Charles Kemble, 
Charles Matthews^ Braham, Macready and 
other distinguished artists. The decline of 
the drama was attributed to various causes — 
the non-attendance of his Majesly at the 
theatre, the change in the feshionable hour of 
dinner, the increase of a Puritan sentiment. 
The size of the larger theatres, it was feared, 
tended to compel managers to seek to amuse 
the eye by show and spectacle rather than 
the ear by true dramatic poetry. At one of 
the minor theatres a murder was represented, 
and the very gig that had carried the mur- 
derer to the scene of action appeared, as a 
stroke of triumphant realism, on the stage. 
Eminent actors were questioned as to whether 
they preferred to present their parts in a small 
or a large theatre; and it became evident 
that among actors themselves there were two 
classes: there were those who feared to be 
lost in a vast theatre, with its spaces, its 
multitude, its roomy stage, its elaborate acces- 
sories ; and those who had no such fear. '* I 
am an advocate," said Edmund Kean, ''for 
a large theatre. I think the illusion is better 
preserved at a large than a small theatre." 
'< I think," he added, ''the inteUect becomes 
confined by the size of the theatre. . . . The 
larger the stage, the better the actor, and the 
less observable are his faults, which is 4 
material consideration." Kean doubtless was 
aware of his own faults, his violence, his 
occasional extravagance ; perhaps he thought 
of actors as Mr. Burchell did of books when 
he said, "The reputation of books is raised, 
not by their freedom from defect, but by the 
greatness of their beauties." Why should we 
not gladly accept two different kinds of artists 
on the stage— -those who prefer theatres of 
moderate dimensions, with moderate scenical 
decorations, and who aim at a style which 
we may, for lack of a better word, term 
"classical"; and those also who love great 
theatres, with everything to delight the eye, 
but who, while making the artist's environ- 
ment rich, make it at the same time so har- 
monious that, instead of detracting from his 
art, it supports and enhances his curb, as com- 
plex orchestration supports the singer's voice ? 
It is certainly true of some great actors that 
they appear to most advantage amid surround- 
ings simple or even severe. It is no less true 
that other great actors achieve their highest 
when they beoome the vital centre of a great 
and richly harmonious whole. Shakspere as 
poet belonged rather to the romantic than to 
the classical school. Were Shakspere a 
mani^ier to-day I imagine that he would aim 
at the rich and complex harmonies of romantic 
art. Edwasd Bowdsn. 



The Congo and the Founding of its Free State : 
a Story of Work and Exploration. By 
Henry M. Stanley. In 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low.) 
" Tabdlet," exclaims an enthusiastic Zanzi- 
bari follower of a brave leader in two 
marvellous expeditions, "Tandley is great, 
but Bula Matari is greater. Tandley opened 
the Njali [Congo], but Bula Matari [" Rock- 
Breaker"] opened the laud, and land is 
harder than water." We all know that 
Tandley is good Ki-Swahili for Stanley ; but 
who is Bula Matari ? Well, Bula Matari is 
Stanley also, so named by the natives in 
admiration of the prodigious energy of the 
man who, after "rushmg the Congo" in 

1877, sets to work in 1879 to clear a 
continent. And assuredly those untutored 
but appreciative natives are right when in 
their simple way they pronounced the work 
of the rock-breaker greater than that of the 
navigator. The daring exploit by which the 
unity of the great water highway was estab- 
lished may appeal more forcibly to the imagi- 
nation. But the judicious observer will 
discern qualities of even a higher order in 
the man who, as head of the Congo Inter- 
national Association, has himself undertaken 
to reap the fruits of that magnificent achieve- 
ment. Since his acceptance of the noble 
commission seven years ago, such prog^ress 
has already been made under all but insur- 
mountable obstacles that success seems already 
assured to the grandest philanthropic enter- 

, prise ever dreamt of by the most ardent lover 
of his kind. The " Committee of the Upper 
Congo," with its humble beginnings and 
modest aims, which first assembled at the 
Boyal Palace of Brussels on November 25, 

1878, was soon merged in the more sub- 
stantial "A&ican International Association," 
out of which has been developed the " Congo 
Free State." 

This Congo Free State, whose promoter has 
been the !^g of the Belgians, but whose 
true founder is Stanley, the rock-breaker, has 
been placed under the joint protection of all 
the powers of Christendom, while its rights 
and privileges have been recognised by the 
recent International Congress of Berlin. But 
to accomplish this result in such a brief period 
how much physical labour was needed, how 
much patient endurance, foresight, resolu- 
tion, and profound knowledge of men, can 
be understood only by a careful study of 
these pages, in which are recorded seven 
years of pioneering work in the Congo 
basin. There were cannibal communities 
and hostile tribes to be pacified and reconciled 
to a new order of things ; greedy chiefs to be 
satisfied and cajoled into making treaties in 
their own interest ; worthless European hands 
to be tried, found wanting, dismissed, and the 
havoc wrought by them repaired. Then a 
treacherous climate had to be studied and 
guarded against; the intrigues of jealous 
intruders to be circumvented; impenetrable 
jungle to be pierced, and hard rock to be 
deiffed in order to make roads and portages 
from cataract to cataract between the lower 
and middle courses of the river. Lastiy, 
depdts and trading stations had to be founded 
and maintained in the midst of savage com- 
munities at convenient points across more than 
half the eontinent along the great artery from 
its mouth to the Stanley Falls — ^that is, the 



second series of rapids at the Lnkebu con- 
fluence, where the stream begins to change its 
northerly for a westerly course. Over twenty 
stations have already been established between 
Yivi, below the Yellala Falls, and tiie Stan- 
ley Falls, 1,400 miles from the Atlantic, 
which marks the present limit of exploration 
and settlement, and which was reached on 
December 2, 1883, just one day later than the 
date given to the Brussels Comniittee four 
years previously. 

Thus were laid in this brief period the buib 
foundations for the ultimate settlement of a 
region hitherto unknown to science, over a 
million square miles in extent, peopled by 
probably forty million inhabitants of mixed 
Bantu and Kegro stock, and drained by one 
great stream, which, witii its counUess tnbn- 
taries, affords altogether upwards of 14,000 
miles of navigable waters. And all this has 
been peacefully accomptished without warfare 
or bloodshed, at an expenditure of not many 
thousand pounds, and with the loss of but 
few lives, mostiy victims of their own impra- 
dence. Time was also found for a good deal 
of scientific work, including over four hun- 
dred astronomical observations for latitode 
and longitude, and the partial exploration of 
the two important rivers Kwa and Biyere 
(Aruwimi). The Kwa, during the expedition 
of 1877 erroneously named the Ibari Mkuta, 
is formed by the junction a short distance 
above its mouth of the Mbiheh, which appears 
to be undoubtedly the Kwango from East 
Angola, and the Mfini, which proved to be 
the outlet of a large sheet of water circum- 
navigated and named Lake Leopold XL The 
Biyere, which was explored for ninety-ax 
mUes to the first rapids, is believed by Hr* 
Stanley, apparently on good grounds, to be 
the lower course of the "Welle, whidi how- 
ever, is identified by Schweinfurth, Miani, 
and Junker, with the Shan of the Lake Tsad 
basin. But this interesting geographical 
problem, the last almost of any great impor- 
tance still awaiting solution in the Afncan 
continent, cannot fail to be determined as soon 
as the explorers in the Upper Nile Valley join 
hands witii those^penetrating northwaida from 
the Congo basin. 

Meantime, in the creation of the Congo 
Free State on the basis of universal free trade, 
the suppression of slavery, or at least of uie 
slave traffic, and beyond this the least possible 
interference in the internal affairs of.tw 
native communities, an experiment of «n 
unique character and on a vast scale is to? 
tried, which cannot but commend itself to 
the good wishes of all true philanthropes. 
The ultimate object may be trade, profit, or 
personal ambition, as is whispered by ^'^ 
tongues- But tiie means are confessedly 
pacific, and the results so far a pure gw^ to 
the cause of humanity. The very canmhaU, 
who assailed the first expedition with should 
of "Meat, meat!" looking on the danng 
navigators as so much food for the market, 
are now peacefully disposed and eager onlf 
to barter in more Intimate commodities. 

«* When the chiefs of Isangila," we read m one 
place, "whose churlishness was a theme witft me 
once in past times, came down from their eyne^ 
on the hill-tops to visit me, enoampedin exBCUj 
the same spot they first made my a^^*"**^ 
thirty-two months ago, they were better p«- 
pared for the novelty of an intercourse wit** 
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white man. My nmnexoiif goides, while pM»- 

ing through, had poured forth an astoniuiing 

t^e of how this same white man had built a 

town 'bigger than Bewa,' had oalled all the 

chiefs together, and these had all consented to 

give the country up to the white man; and 

eyeryone was to be as happy as possible; and 

how he thought of building another town at 

Isangila, if the chiefs were wise enough not to 

refuse him ground. . . . These exaggerations 

seryed at least to quicken a kindlier mterest in 

me, and here they had come laden with food 

and wine, prepared to make the ivmende by 

attributing past churlishness to their dense 

ignorance of what the white men really were, 

and to their utter astonishment at white men 

coming down the river, though they had never 

heard of white men having been previously 

seen in the interior." 

Better still, a check has already been given 
to the villainous Arab slave hunters, who have 
already penetrated to the middle reaches of 
the Congo, either from the White Nile, or 
more probably from Nyangwe, their head- 
quarters on the Lualaba or Upper Congo. 
What this check means for the future prospects 
of the Kegro aborigines may be gathered from 
the subjoined graphic picture of the havoc 
wrought by a single razzia in a region hitherto 
lying beyond the sphere of their murderous 
operations : 

''We discovered that this horde of banditti 
was under the leadership of several chiefs, but 
principaJly under Karema and Eiburuga. They 
had stajrtod sixteen months previously from 
Wane-drundu, about thirty miles below Vinya 
Kjara. For eleven months the band had been 
raiding successfully between the Congo and the 
Lubiranzi, on the left bank. They had then 
undertaken to perform the same cruel work 
between the Biyere and Wane-Kirundu. On 
looking at my map I find that such a territory 
within the area described would cover 16,200 
square miles on the left and 10,500 on the right 
bank, equal to 34,570 square xuiles — just 2,000 
square miles greater than Ireland — ^inhabited 
by about 1,000,000 of people. I was x)ermitted 
in the afternoon to see the human harvest they 
had gathered — rows upon rows of dark naked- 
ness, relieved here and there by the white 
dresses of the captors. There are lines or 
groups of naked forms upright, standing, or 
moving about listlessly. There are countless 
naked children, many mere infants, and occa- 
sionally a drove of absolutely naked old women 
bending under a basket of fuel or bananas, who 
are driven through the moving groups by two 
or three musketeers. I observe that mostly aU 
are fettered ; youths with iron rings round their 
necks, through which a chain, like one of our 
boat-anchor chains, is rove, securing the cap- 
tives by twenties. The children over ten are 
secured bv three copper rings, the mothers by 
shorter chains, around whom their respective 
progeny of infants are grouped, hiding the 
cruel iron links that fall in loops or festoons 
over their mother's breasts. After realising the 
extent and depth of the misery presented to me, 
I walked about as in a kind of dream, wherein 
I saw, through the darkness of the night, the 
stealthy forms of the murderers creeping 
towards the doomed town, its inmates aU 
asleep, when suddenly flash the light of brand- 
ished torches, tiie sleeping town is involved in 
flames, idiile volleys of musketry lay low the 
frightened and artonished people. The slave- 
traders admit they have only 2,300 captives in 
this fold; yet th^ have raided through the 
length and breadth of a country larger than 
Ireland, bearing fire and spreading carnage with 
lead and iron ; 118 viUa^ and 43 districts have 
been wasted, out of which is only educed this I 
•oant profit of 3,300 females and children and j 



about 2,000 tusks of ivory! To obtain these 
2,300 slaves "ttiey must have shot a round 
number of 2,500 people, while 1,300 more died 
by the wayside through scant provisions and 
the intensity of their hopeless wretchedness " 
(ii, p. 149). 

Those who rejoice over the premature with- 
drawal of the British expedition from Sudan 
and the interruption of the railway line 
between Suakin and Berber, should at least 
ponder over pictures such as these; for the 
restoration of this region to barbarism means 
the renewal of these harrowing scenes through- 
out the Upper Nile Basin and equatorial lake 
districts. It is, however, some satisfaction 
to know that by the opportune creation of 
the Congo Free State the dealers in human 
flesh will at all events be excluded from the 
heart of the continent. 

Besides a copious index and numerous wood 
engravings, this '' story of work and explora- 
tion" is furnished with some good maps, 
including a large coloured map of the Congo 
Basin in two sheets. A. H. Keake. 



2%« Eoly Bible : containing the Old and New 
Testaments translated out of the Original 
Tongues, being the Version set forth 
A.D. 1611 Revised. (Oxford: University 
Press.) 

{Second Notice,) 

Iir this notice, and in a concluding one, 
I propose to examine the work of the 
revisers with the object of ascertaining how 
far they have succeeded in what must be 
regarded as the true aim of all their en- 
deavours — an accurate restoration of the actual 
meaning of the ancient writers whose works 
are the subject of them. There can be no 
question that this is the supreme considera- 
tion. Style has its own undeniable charms, 
the neglect of which is apt to avenge itself ; 
and those charms may throw a wonderful 
halo around a wholly indefensible rendering. 
This it is that makes emendation of the 
Authorised Yersion an arduous, often an im- 
possible, task. Take any chapter you please 
from the writings of the Prophets, and read 
it aloud with due emphasis and observance of 
the pauses. Who is not at once sensible of a 
music of words, a greatness of mere sound, 
which it is beyond the powers of a modern 
hand to improve, which to touch is to impair ? 
So far as the subtle spells of verbal melody, 
and the magic of the unmeaning, and there- 
fore mysterious, can affect us, the nonsense of 
the old will sometimes seem better than the 
limping sense of the new. In this matter of 
style it may perhaps fairly be affirmed that 
the revisers have done their work at least as 
well as it could have been done ; that they 
have exercised such reverent care in the choice 
of their phrases that the lapse of a little time 
cannot fail to tone down the tints of the new 
pieces into perfect harmony with their set- 
tings, so that the next generation might con- 
ceivably be puzzled to lay the finger upon 
any one of tiiem and say for certain — '' This 
is new." It may still be doubted that the 
cleverest forgery is past finding out, whether 
it be ft cuneiform tablet, a Shapira MS., or a 
niock Elizabethan English text In any case, 
^hiM0 iB, as I have said, a something whose 
qIa{]0B '^ immeasurably superior to those 



of style, and that is the sense. In a matter 
supposed vital to our religious interests, caa 
we satisfy ourselves with an archaism of 
expression when truth demands an archaism 
of thought? As compared with Hebrew 
antiquity tiie Elizabethan age is of yesterday. 
If we are to be faithful to our instincts as 
truth-seekers, must we not go behind and 
beyond the theological dialect of the Eef orma- 
tion and take a bold plunge into the thick of 
ancient thought? Must we not divest our- 
selves of modem preconceptions and interpret 
the old Scriptures in the light of the temporal, 
local, personal conditions under which they 
were evolved ? Language conveys, but it also 
conceals, thought; and the latter especially 
happens when the records of a distant past 
are clothed in the phraseology of a younger 
generation, alien in country, in social con- 
ditions, in ruling ideas, customs, and laws. 
Until recent years Christian interpreters have 
been tied and bound by the chain of Masoretio 
tradition. Jewish ideas about the age and 
authorship of the several books, above all 
about the origin of the elaborate system of 
the Levitical laws and ritual, have determined 
the character of all exegesis ; and accuracy of 
translation has sometimes been sacrificed to 
the supposed exigencies of orthodox belief. 

The revisers have shown their wisdom in 
removing certain blemishes of this nature. In 
2 Sam. viii. 18, for instance, the Authorised 
Yersion states that David's sons were " chief 
rulers." Not even in the margin could 
King James's translators venture to give the 
ordinary meaning of the Hebrew term. The 
revisers have had the courage to write 
*' priests," well knowing that D'^DHD means 
that and nothing else. The marginal ''or, 
chief ministers,^' is illegitimate. David him- 
self, and Saul before Mm, performed priestly 
functions (1 Sam. xiii. 9 «^. ; 2 Sam. vi. 14, 
18); why then might not David's sons do 
likewise? But, alas! the revisers have not 
been all courage in this matter, for they still 
make the Queen of Sheba admire Solomon's 
'' ascent by which he went up into the house 
of the Lord" (1 Kings x. 5), although the 
Hebrew words can only signify "his bumt- 
ofPering which he was wont to offer in the 
house of lahweh." Here, as in so many 
other places, a marginal note of the correct 
rendering make but poor amends for the 
wrong done in the text. In 1 Sam. ii. 19, 
again, the change from "coat" to "robe" 
may seem trivial. The revisers, however, had 
their reasons ; for the thing in question was 
the b*^rD or high-priestly mantle, which the 
youth Samuel wore, as he wore the ephod. 
1 Sam. iii. 3, as it reads in the Authorised 
Yersion, is another example of mistranslation 
due to misconception of what was lawful and 
unlawful according to the religious code of 
the time. " And ere the lamp of Gbd went 
out in the temple of the Lord, where the ark 
of Gk>d was, and Samuel w£is laid down to 
sleep," does palpable violence to the Hebrew 
construction, which presents no difficulty 
whatever, and is properly rendered by the 
revisers thus, " And the lamp of God was not 
yet gone out, and Samuel was laid down to 
sleep, in the temple of the Lord, where the 
ark of GK)d was." It would seem that the 
young warden of the ark passed the night 
before it, an impossible profanity according to 
the standard of a later and more artificial age 
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Agaiiii at 1 Kings xviii. 36, and Ezra iz. 4, 
the Authorised Version mentions '' The even- 
ing sacrifice," for which the revision rightly 
substitutes <'the evening oblation." The old 
translators, naturally enough, could only 
understand the burnt ofPering {tdmii) of 
later times. The Hebrew term, however, is 
nnSDf which, in its special or Levitical sense, 
always designates an unbloody sacrifice, or 
'' meat offering " ; and cannot, in such a con- 
nexion, be supposed to have the more general 
sense of ''sacrifice" or ''offering," as in 
Gen. iv. 4. Indeed, 2 Kings xvi. 15, speaks 
of " the morning burnt offering and the even- 
ing meat [Eevised Version meal] offering." 
In the phrase " the priests and the Levites " 
(2 Chron. v. 5) the Revisers omit the con- 
junction as wanting in the Hebrew text, 
which really implies the identity of the two 
classes which the Authorised Version would 
distinguish, in accordance with later concep- 
tions. In the parallel passage, 1 Kings viii. 4, 
the conjunction is perhaps epexegetical. (The 
revised rendering in Chron. Le. may perplex 
an English reader. If "the priests, to wit, 
the Levites " be meant, why not say so ? Or 
why not render "The Levitical priests"?) 
The substitution of Moses for Manasseh in 
Judges xviii. 30, reveals the important fact 
that the posterity of the great lawgiver held 
the priesthood in Dan until the fall of the 
northern kingdom. The difference depends 
on the expulsion of a single letter (s), which 
in the Hebrew text is '^suspended" above 
the line of the other consonants, as we might 
write a letter accidentally omitted. There 
can be little doubt that it was so written by 
the Hasoretic scribes to save the honour of 
Moses, and to deprive the northern sanctuary 
of any credit derived from his name. (See also 
Gen. xxxi. 19, 34, sq. ; 2 Sam. xix. 13, terd- 
phim; Exod. xxiii. 24 ; Hos. iii. 4, magfehdh; 
both misrendered " image " in the Authorised 
Version.) 

In these passages the revisers have risen 
above the point of view of their predecessors. 
In others, dread of innovation seems to have 
robbed them of their opportunity, else why 
have they retained " gods " in Exod. xv. 11, 
but contented themselves with adopting "the 
mighty " of the old margin at Ps. xxix. 1 ? 
The word is D^bs in both instances (comp. 
the D^nbHi of Ps. Ixxxvi. 6, an echo 
of the former passage). The "sons of God" 
or of "the gods" (Gen. vi. 2-4; Job i. 6^ 
may be said to denote the angels, considerea 
as beings above man. But it is noteworthy 
that the expression "sons of lahweh" never 
occurs ; which shows that the idea is reaUy 
a survival from an earlier stage of Hebrew 
religion, of which the word JSldhim is itself 
a luminous trace. There is good evidence 
that to the ancient Israelite the worship 
of the God of Israel did not involve a denid 
of the real existence of other gods, but 
only a denial of their right to Israel's homage, 
and a natural affirmation of their weakness 
before lahweh {cf. Judges xi. 24). 

It is well known that the oldest ver- 
mon of the Hebrew Scriptures, the Greek 
Septuagint, although in general far inferior 
to the received Hebrew text, has in not a 
few instmces preserved invaluable vestiges 
of an earlier and more authentic state 
of that text. An interesting variation of 
this kind occurs in Deut. xxxiL 8. The 



Masoretic text there has it that the Host 
High 

" set the bounds of the peoples 
According to the number of the ohildren of IsraeL" 



The LXX. reading is : irnf<T€ opta lOylov Kara 
ApiB/juov ayylKuiy Oeov. "Angels of God" 
suggests that the Hebrew recension used by 

the Greek translators had D^nbs ^33 " sons 
of Elohim" instead of the Masoretic ^3a 

bs"m7^ " sons of Israel " (see Job i. 6, Hebrew 
text, and LXX.). The avvcXoi or vioi Oeov 
are mentioned again in additions to v. 43. 
Now this reading, if really original, appears to 
imply a partition of the earth and its inhabi- 
tants between a number of celestial powers 
or divinities, in accordance with ancient ideas 
of national and local gods ; and it is certainly 
important enough to deserve notice in the 
margin. The revisers, however, thought 
otherwise. They have, it is true, registered 
some of the Greek variants : see 1 Sam. v. 6 
(the plague of mice at Ashdod) ; 1 Sam. 
xiv. 18 sq. ; xx. 19, 41 ; 2 Sam. iv. 6 
(about Ishbosheth's portress falling asleep 
over her winnowing, so that the assassins 
entered the house unobserved). In each of 
these instances the reading of the LXX. is 
demonstrably preferable to that of the 
Masoretic Hebrew text, which in the last 
three is evidently corrupt, and in the first at 
least suspicious, even apart from the context. 
The second passage (1 Sam. xiv. 18, sq.) is 
especially interesting, as it shows how later 
ideas of religious usage might effect modifica- 
tions in the ancient Scriptures (the ark is sub- 
stituted for the ephod, as a means of consulting 
lahweh). Accidental corruption is, however, 
glaringly obvious in the Hebrew of the latter 
half of the verse, which runs literally : " And 
the ark of God was on that day, and the 
children of Israel." 

Another passage where the Greek text of 
the Septaagint has an important bearing on 
the question of the ancient method of ob- 
taining oracular responses is 1 Sam. xiv. 41. 
But although the Hebrew text is clearly 
imperfect, the revisers have not said so. 
Again, the Hebrew of 2 Sam. xvii. 3, no 
doubt seems to give a kind of sense; but 
irpaQ nnn "1Q7H W^^n b^n ^^WD is hardly 
a natural way of speaking in Hebrew, and 

Dibtt? rC'll'^ UVn bD follows with startling 
abruptness. The reading ot the LXX., on 
the other hand, has an air of originality, and 
is at the same time perfectly smooth and 
appropriate: "And I will make all the 
people return unto thee, as the bride retumeth 
unto her husband. It is but the life of one 
man that thou seekest, and to all the people 
there shall be peace." The omission of 
a few words and letters, and a wrong division 
of letters in the unpointed Hebrew, easily 
account for the conventional text. Yet this 
variation is not noticed even in the revised 
margin* The LXX. reading of 1 Eings 
viii. 53 presents a far more interesting 
variation, which has been equally disregarded. 
In the Masoretic text w. 12-13 of that 
chapter run thus : " Then spake Solomon, the 
Loid hath said that he would dwell in the 
thick darkness. I have surely built thee an 
house of habitation, a place for thee to 
dwell in for ever " (Revised Yersion). These 
verses are omitted in the Ghreek text, which 
adds the following to v. 53 : " Then spake 



Solomon concerning the house, when he had 
finished the building thereof : 

The sun He hath fixed m heaven : 
(But) the Lord said that He would dwell in dark- 
ness. 
Build my house, a stately house, 
(A place) for me to dwell in for ever. 

Behold, is it not written in the Book of 
Song?" (or Jashar; •T»a7n=-)irf'^n). The 
Greek text is not wholly sound; and this 
rendering partly follows the Hebrew ot 
w. 12-13. In the third line ''Baildmj 
house" suggests that "^n^D nan was the 
original reading in v. 13. I have rendered 
b3tn''2 "a stately house" (LXX. oW 
cvTTpcir^), because there seems good reason to 

conclude that the term bnt means " height," 
" splendour," " glory " (LXX., Ps. xlix., 15, 
&6$a), rather than "dwelling," the senae 
commonly attributed to it. The root 
first occurs, Gen. xxx. 20, where, as Schrader 
has pointed out, the meaning of the verb is 
probably "to honour": Leah says, "Now 
will my husband ^ourTnot dwsll with] me " ; 
and she names her son 2iebulun, id., " exalta- 
tion" or "honour." At all events, in 
Assyrian %ahdlu is "to exalt" or " honour"; 



and in Arabic zabala is "to take up and 
carry," "to bear" (see Lane s,v,). Above 
all, Assyrian presents us with the very phrase 
of our text, in the expression Bit sahal^ 
"house of height" or "splendour," which 
translates the Accadian b. sA.a. ila, the name 
of the chief temple of Babylon. In the 
Hebrew text, as it stands, the passage before 
us bears marks of being a quotation, and that 
a poetical one. At the same time, it has an 
abrupt look about it, as though it had been 
torn away from its proper context ; and it is 
highly interesting to find these indications 
verified in the LXX. by an actual reference 
to the ancient source : ovx liov avn; yefparm 
kv fiifiklto T^ <^¥} (^* Joshua x. 13; 
2 Sam. i. lb). The revisers could hardly be 
expected to revise the Masoretic text of the 
Old Testament by help of all existing materials 
before proceeding to their special task. Such 
a work might demand not fifteen, but fifty 
years. But at least more use might have 
been made of the oldest yersion in rectifying 
manifest errors and restoring mutilated pas- 
sages. . . .J 

In connexion with ancient religious ideas, 
it is noticeable that the proverbial "scape- 
goat " has disappeared from Lev. xvi. 8, t^h 
and the Hebrew term Azazel occupies its 
place, as a proper name. It is not clear 
that this is a gain. The English reader 
will wonder who Azazel is. Of course, if ^} 
were certain that the term denoted the Eril 
Spirit, who, according to later Jewish ideas, 
haunts the wilderness, the change would be 
justified, though it would be strange to find 
Mosaism sanctioning a sort of sacrifice to the 
devil. But tiie devil is nowhere mentioned 
in the Pentiteuch, nor is Azazel a later name 
of him. The LXX. does not give it as a 
proper name, in spite of the antithesis in t. B. 
The term btStP is a softening of btbtl7, snd 
its meaning may be gathered from the Arabic 
'oso/a, " to put or set a thing apart, away, 
or aside " ; " remove it, and separate it from 
other things." The reflexive forms of this 
verb mean "to go apart, away, or aside ; 
"to separate oneself from men or the 
people"; "to withdraw iron aasodatwrn 
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or oommanion with them " (see Lane a.v.). 
Azazel, then, means either '^ separation," 
"isolation" (LXX.,v. 10, cisT^diroiro/iiir^), 
or '' a separated thing," *< an outcast." The 
separation of the people from their sins was 
symbolised by the separation of the scapegoat 
from the community. The fabulous creatures 
that offend our sense of the real in other 
passages of the Authorized Version have been 
partially eliminated. That famous heraldic 
beast the unicorn (LXX., fiovofc^Kof) is rightly 
supplanted by the wild ox (Hebrew re*§m, 
Assyrian ri.i.tnu), represented in the sculp- 
tures with two long curving horns and a 
hump (Num. xxiii. 22, xxiv. 8 ; Deut. xxxiii. 
17; Job xxxix. 9; Ps. xxix. 6). The 
'' dragons " of Isaiah xiii. 22, are replaced by 
'^jackals," and the ''cockatrice" of Isaiah 
xiv. 29, has become a basilisk (marg., or 
add&r). Yet, in Deut. xxxii. 83, the term 
'' dragons " is retained, although the Hebrew 
term undoubtedly means serpents; and the 
'' satyrs " of Isa. xiii. 21, are spared, although 
the marginal he-goats is clearly correct. Why 
mythological beings like satyrs should be 
associated with ostriches, wolves and jackals 
it is hard to discern, especially as in Lev. 
xvii. 7, ''They shall no more ofPer their 
sacrifices unto devils" has become "They 
shall no more sacrifice their sacrifices unto 
the he-goats " (marg., or satyrs). Here, as 
in 2 Chron. xi. 15, the Hebrew term is 
C^-i:7Q7, he-goats (LXX., x^fuipot). In Deut. 
xxxii. 17, Ps. cvi. 37, the different word 
S^*TtZ7 is rendered " devils " in the Authorized 
Version, and "demons" by the revisers. 
But it is sorely not established that at the 
time when the Song of Moses was composed — 
even if it belongs to the so-called lahvist, who 
wrote eirc. 825 B.C. — the Israelites believed, 
as in post-exilic times, that the gods of the 
heathen were demons. It would be difficult 
to show from the Old Testament that the 
Jews knew anything about Satan, in our 
sense of that designation, or about devils or 
demons, before the exile. ^W, like ^ITH and 
Vyn, probably means "lord" {of, Arabic 
seyyid\ and has not necessarily an unfavour- 
able implication, any more than its seeming 
cognate the Assyrian shidu^ the genius that 
guards the doors of temples and palaces, 
represented by a winged man-headed buU. 
The shedimy then, are simply the "other 
lords '* of Isa. xxvi. 13. C. J. Ball. 



CAronieles of the Beigns of Stephen^ Henry IL, 
and Richard I. Yol. I., containing the 
first Four Books of the " Historia Eerum 
Anglicaram" of William of Newburgh. 
Edited from MSS. by Richard Hewlett. 
(Bolls Series.) 

Though the five books of William of New- 
burgh (covering the years a.d. 1066-1198) 
have been printed several times — ^the first 
edition at Antwerp as early as 1567 — the 
Master of the Bolls could iU afford to exclude 
from his series this eminent contributor to the 
materials for English history in the twelfth 
centuiy. And Mr. Hewlett has done his 
work well. Together with a text based on, 
and carefully collated with, the best originals 
(the Stowe, Lambeth, and Cotton MSS., 
besides others), giving all the important 
variants, he has given us, within the short 
pompass ot ftft^-seven pages, a preface ooq!- 



prising more information about Newburgh and 
his work than has ever been collected before. 
He subjects the text to a close analysis in 
searching for the sources which inspired it ; 
and this, which the latest editor, Mr. H. G. 
Hamilton, calls " the most valuable con- 
temporary history of the period," well stands 
the test, though Mr. Hewlett is by no means 
a partisan, and in a temperate discussion of 
Newburgh's character as a historian he 
appraises his work at a just value. 

The name of Williun is associated with 
three Yorkshire monasteries — Newburgh, an 
Augustinian priory, where he was brought up 
and dwelt, and Byland and Bievaulx abbeys, 
whose abbots he appears to have counted 
among his friends. Bom at Bridlington in 
1136, the first year of Stephen's reign, he 
lived in the very thick of the period when, 
notwithstanding the disturbed state of govern- 
ment, the civilising mission of the ecclesiastic 
orders was most active in making settlements 
over the wasted country. Out of sixty-nine 
religious houses in Yorkshire, thirty-one were 
founded in the reigns of Stephen and Henry II. 
In one of these he passed the chief portion 
of his life, and died shortly after May 1198 
(for which date the editor adduces conclusive 
reasons), having begun his history more than 
two years before, during part of which time 
at least he suffered from ill-health. 

It is a nice matter of inquiry, of the utmost 
importance, how the writers in religious 
houses came by the knowledge of the events 
and incidentd they chronicled. Of this one 
Mr. Hewlett says : 

'* He has not written a single sentence or given 
a single local fact or description which would 
lend support to the idea that he had ever 
travelled bevond the limits of Yorkshire and 
Durham. Ail information clearly floated to him 
on the tide; he went to seek nothing." 

But Newburgh was not a mere chronicler of 
events. Dr. Freeman couples him with 
William of Malmesbury as a " critical balancer 
of facts and characters." He might, there- 
fore, sitting in his scriptorium, well employ 
the material ready to his hand in the writings 
of others, correcting and filling up blanks 
where his own knowledge served, weighing 
in his true scales, judging with his righteous 
spirit, and re-casting the whole in Ms own 
eloquent style, informed by no small portion 
of classical reading. And this we find is 
what he actually did. In the most patient 
way the present editor has, for the first time, 
closely analysed the "Historia," with the 
result that Symeon of Durham, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Jordan Eontosme, and Bichard 
the Canon, are all found to have been used in 
the compilation, besides a lost work of Anselm, 
the chaplain who accompanied Bichard I. in 
his wanderings. This last interesting dis- 
covery is the reward of a careful train of 
reasoning and comparison of passages borrowed 
from the same lost work by Coggeshall and 
Hoveden. But, for a period of sixteen years, 
from 1154 to 1170, Newburgh himself is the 
only contemporary authority, except the JDraco 
N'ormannicuSy a poem " vague where precision 
would be peculiarly welcom<)," and the later 
HisUnre de Ouillaume le Mareehaly an im- 
portant poem, not yet printed, but a portion 
of which, already published in Romania^ has 
served to correct a date in this volume. 
!J!be ^tor Imis performed bis work 



thoroughly, verifying the assertions of the 
text, and referring to collateral authorities, 
pointing out mistakes of fact as he goes 
along. In the most impartial manner he 
draws up a list of at least twenty-eight errors 
made by Newburgh ; but, on the o&erhand, 
he points out that there are numerous facts 
as to which he " is the principal authority, 
or as to which he greatly adds to our know- 
ledge," and that, especially in Bichard I.'s 
time, "we cannot dispense with his testi- 
mony as to home events, overshadowed by 
the stirring news pouring in from the East." 
Wykes and other succeeding chroniclers 
quoted him and held him in high estimation 
which will hardly suffer by the treatment of 
Mr. Hewlett. While showing that his work 
has " far less of the character of an original 
composition than has hitherto been supposed," 
Mr. Howlett is Rtruck by his " courageous 
independence " and ' ' keen philosophical mind, " 
and pays him the high tribute that his history 

*| is the work of a man of unusual moral eleva- 
tion, mental power, and eloauenoe ; and though 
the treatise nas taken a nigh place among 
mediaeval histories rather on accoimt of the 
valuable contemporary judgments on men and 
events which it contains than by reason of the 
absolute amount of orifi;inal information it 
imparts, there is still much in it which is not to 
be found elsei^-here, and all facts, so far as 
known to the author, are recorded with un- 
swerving faithfulness.'* 

In a succeeding volume we are promised 
the fifth book of Newburgh, together with the 
JOraoo Normannicus^ Jordan Fantosme, and 
some other short chronicles. 

L. TouLicnr Sjoth. 



ITEW NOVELS. 



A Happy Error, By Mrs. Hibbert Ware. 
In 8 vols. (White.) 

Sweet Christahel. By A. M. Hopkinson. In 
3 vols. (Maxwell.) 

The Two Sides of the Shield, By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Two Englishmen, By an American. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) 

Mr, Oldmixon. By William A. Hammond. 
(New York : Appleton.) 

Mary Roper^s Story: After Five Years. 
(S. P. C. K.) 

The Knight of the Blaeh Forest. By Grace D. 
Litchfield. (Putnam.) 

Mbs. Hibbert Ware's Happy Error is, from 
the literary point of view, rather an "un- 
happy error." Certainly she can do much 
better work than this. The sub-title informs 
us of the old truth that facts are sometimes 
stranger than fiction. The strange facts in 
this instance relate to an old will, upon which 
the narrative turns, together with the well- 
being of some of the principal characters. 
Our chief complaint against the novel is the 
want of grip in the drawing of the dramatis 
personae. There is no life-like vigour about 
them. By the way, Birmingham may fairly 
indulge a grievance against Mrs. Hibbert 
Ware. " A gentleman you may be by birth, 
sir," she makes one of her characters say to 
another, "but your conduct would disgrace a 
Brummagem tradesman." Are the sins of 
" Brummagem tradesmen" much more heinoi^a 
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than those of other tradesmen ? Oar author 
must evidently think so, for she makes another 
of her characters extremely reluctant to own 
that he has a relation in that town. The 
allusion to Mr. Gladstone at the beginning 
of vol. iii. is in bad taste. A novel should have 
no politics — ^that is, of the personal or party 
kind. 

Family disputes and animosities have 
formed the staple of innumerable novels, and, 
doubtless, will continue to do so as long as 
story- writing lasts. Miss Hopkinson's Sweet 
Chrutahel is founded altogether upon such 
antipathies ; though the bitter feeling which 
Myles Yanstone cherishes, not only for his 
relative Grenville Yanstone, but for the whole 
family of the latter, root and branch, seems 
almost inconceivable. He spends a good deal 
of his time in endeavouring to mark by his 
will and otherwise his implacable animosity 
to this family. As regards the head of it, 



is apparently written to show the difference 
between old English blood and new English 
shoddy : Leonard Bossmore is of an ancient 
county family, and a youth of fine and 
sterling character; Kobert Bramwell, M.P., 
the Midland manu&oturer, has scarcely a 
redeeming feature in his composition. We 
doubt whether the country is the repository of 
all the virtues, and equally doubt whether 
the town is representative of all the vices. 
However, the book is well worth reading, 
apart from its characters and incidents, though 
We must not omit to mention that it intro- 
duces the reader to a very attractive girl, of a 
kind such as are only to be met with in our 
own land. Leonard Bossmore has a good 
deal of culture, but he does not find it 
marketable. ''In the language of jpolitioal 
economy,'' he says, ''the Supreme Deity of 
the nineteenth century, I am not a producer." 
He goes out to America, and on shipboard 



Myles Yanstone is in the right, for a more | 5®?*«_ ^^^®,^.2^® ^J^^?^. J'^^!?!lZ!!? 

contemptible being it is not easy to conceive ; 

but his anger against the innocent members of 

Grenville's family is childish and unreasonable 

in the extreme. By his will he deliberately 

robs his daughter of the whole of her fortune 

if she should marry anyone of the Ishmaelitish 

Yanstones, or, indeed, a Yanstone at all; 

while he deprives the heir to the entailed 

property of every benefit he possibly can. 

Chnstabel is a oharming girl ; and the reader 

must find out for himself how her love affairs, 

which seem fated to be crossed to the very 

end, at length turn out satisfactorily. There 

is a pretty, scheming widow who plays a 

conspicuous part in tibe novel. Miss Hop- 

kinson speaks of a certain Col. Yanstone as 

" one of the most dissolute, as well as one of 

the moit handsomest of men ; " and we have 

noticed some other deviations from a strict 

Lindley-Murrayism. But the novel as a 

whole is certainly interesting. 

Exceedingly wholesome and pleasant read- 
ing is Miss Yonge's Two Sides of the Shield; 
but it is veritable "milk for babes," not- 

withstanding. That it is not too exciting will I EngUi ParH^ent. There is an old English 



claims for America the highest development 
in everything. At the end of a good deal of 
spread-eagleism he observes : 

** We have not, it is true, produced a Shakspere, 
a Bacon, or a Milton yet ; but we are entitled 
to the honour of .those names as much as 
Enffland is, as these great men lived before we 
had determined to set up for ourselves.*' 

But as a set-off against this boaster there is an 
American of a far higher type, who frankly 
admits that in culture England is far ahead 
of the United States. He very happily and 
judiciously shows the wide distinction between 
mere smartness (which the Yankee possesses 
in abundance) and real culture. England, 
the author himseU remarks, is the most culti- 
vated nation in the world ; but whether he 
is accurate in his statement that this is owing 
to the ^und sterling is another matter. On 
the point of national cleanliness he says: 
" A Frenchman may be clean, a (German is 
never clean, an Englishman is dliwaye clean." 
With regard to oratory in the States and in 
England, he affirms that the American Con- 
gress looks better and speaks better than the 



be apparent when we say that the most painful 
incident in the story is the fraudulent altera- 
tion of a choQue from seven pounds to 
seventy. It is tnus at the antipodes of that 
morbid class of books of which CdlUd Back 
is the type. But Miss Yonge is no novice in 
literature, and her best qualities are dis- 
sociated from excitement and sensationalism. 
At the same time it would be unjust to 
assume that her peacef ulness and quiet cannot 
become interesting. Her present story is a 
clear proof of this, and the way she delineates 
the characters of Dolores liohun and her 
relatives has a real charm of its own. Her 
children are all natural children, and well 
differentiated. That oft misunderstood per- 
sonage, the aunt, is also installed in her 
rightful position in the family, and shown 
to be anything but an ogress. This story 
cannot but prove healthful and helpful to 
the young of both sexes who may chance to 
read it. If it has no strong lights and 
shadows, it faithfully depicts the lives with 
which it endeavours to .deal, and that is 
something. 

The writer of Two Englishmen is a man of 
considerable breadth of view, and there are 
many good things in his volume. The story 



Tory squire in this volume who roundly 
declares that all Badicals are humbugs, and 
do not believe in their own doctrines. To 
him Leonard confides his opinion "that 
wisdom should govern ; that ignorance should 
be governed ; that the government should be 
strong, and that justice is its strength." 
What we like about this book is its manliness. 
The author is sometimes suggestive, and 
always straightforward ; and these character- 
istics alone would make a book readable. 

Another American story of a very original 
type is Mr. Oldmixon. It opens with almost 
broad farce, but it develops into tragedy of a 
thrilling kind. Mr. Oldmixon has two 
nephews, whom he plays off one against the 
other to test their natures. One of these, 
Hogarth Oldmixon, is a fiend incarnate. He 
marries a girl with whom his rich uncle had 
fallen in love, deceiving her grievously in 
doing so. Yery soon after marriage the 
miserable young wife discovers how she has 
been duped, and upbraids her husband in con- 
sequence. Passion overmasters him, and he 
murders her, as Othello murdered Desdemona, 
by stifling her with a pillow. The murder is 
not discovered, a certificate is given, and the 
body is bnried in the ordinary wa^. But the 



uncle is gifted with second sight, and in one 
of his visions he realises the whole scene 0! 
the murder. How he brings his nephew to a 
confession of his crime the reader moBt dis- 
cover for himself. The story is of a strangely 
weird kind, and exhibits undoubted talent. 

The name of the S.P.C.E. will be a suf- 
ficient guarantee for the moral tone of the 
two littie sketches — Marf/ Eopev^s Story and 
After Five Tears, The principles inculcated 
are unexceptionable, but at least one of the 
stories might have been a little less ^* goody." 
A too prolonged insistence upon goodnefls 
will often weary the readers it is intended to 
catch hold of ; while one or two references, 
under striking circumstances, to the power 
and value of religious principles may often be 
effective for good. 

Miss Litchfield has a very graceful toncb, 
and her stories are extremely pleasant reading. 
The Knight of the Black Forest does not deal 
with some old German legend, but with a 
nineteenth-century knight. Two American 
girls, of great impressibility, are dazzled by a 
German nobleman who comes across their 
path. He makes love to them both, or, rather, 
flirts with them, and they become the subjects 
of a painful ^siUusion. Meanwhile the trner, 
but more commonplace, knight has been 
pushed on one side. In describing a special 
phase of human emotion or sensation, and 
also in depicting scenery. Miss Litchfield 
exhibits very considerable skill. 

G. Basvkct Siois. 



REGENT VERSE. 

Songs and Sonnets, by JCaurioe Francis Egan; 
and Carmina, by Cond§ Benoist Fallen. (Kegan 
Faul, Trench & Co.) This joint volume consists 
of no more than forty pages in all, and yet it 
contains much that seems to ns to be good. The 
portion contributed by Mr. Egan is peiha^ not 
remarkable, but Mr. Fallen's sonnets are simple 
and strong. Mr. Egan says in one place : 

" A living book is mine — 
In age three years: in it I read no lies. 
In it to myriad truths I find the due— 
A tender, little child ; but I divine 
Thoughts high as Dante's in her olesr Uae 
eyes." 

We understand the moral of this to be i^e 
same as that of the boy and the echo in m 
familiar nursery story — the thoughts high ai 
Dante's are, of course, Mr. Egaa's own though^ 
coming back to him. Mr. Fallen's love sonneti 
appear to derive their inspuation chiefljr bm 
the sonnets of Shakq^>ere. The sonnet begimung 
** As one who reaches out an ea^ hand ' u 
good," and the following is admirable in sab- 
stance though not in form : 
<< What is to love P Let Love the answer give: 
It is to loee thyself, thyself to die, 
And yet in dying find that thou doet Uto 

To spend uiv being's breath upon a sigh, 
And draw all Joy where mostly thou dost goffn; 

Yet in the breathing of thy life away, 
New life, more life, the fond aool seems to gam. 
And though each hope that comes refuse to 
stay, 
For all that go yet others still remain. 
To love is both to die and live again : 

Unto thine other self thyself to give, 
S orrendering aU the good that thou mayst now, 

Losing all life, that thou a hundred fold ^^ 
For ever in that larger, greater life may an. 

This sonnet has several serious technical fla^ 
one of them being the use of give and live as 
rhymes twice in the fourteen lines. "Where n 
the rhyme for grieve ? 
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The Triumph of Lift. By Ella Diet«. (E. 
W. Allen.) Haying now completed lier mystioal 
lyric triloffy, we hopb Miss Dietz will tiy what 
she can So with flesh and blood, and broader 
and more concrete dramatic life. Her earlier 
volumes were, as we said, remarkable for some- 
what Tivid delineation of ascetic passion, and 
the present work is no less pathetic and beanti- 
fal in its analysis of psychical problems. Miss 
Diets emploTS hmnan love to 83rmbolise spiritual 
passion. The wordiipper is the bride, CSirist is 
her spouse, death is tne marriage hour, and so 
forth. We trust we recognise the calm and 
ethereal beauty of all this, but we honestly 
confess to a passiye, if not an active sympathy 
with an outspoken bard who frankly tdls us 
in a volume recently published that 

** While he waits and wanders here 
He means to have his beef and beer.** 

The doctrine of beef and beer finds no place in 
Miss Dietz's poetic creed, and in view of the 
sweet spirituality and glowing ardour of her 
faith, it is perhaps a sacrilege to mention it. 
But if the poet realised how much stronger is 
her appeal when in her '* Interludes she 
touches the simple joys and sorrows of simple 
humanity, she would probably reflect that &e 
work of religion is not always done best by the 
recluse who shuts out the noise of life. It has 
always been possible to the great poets to be 
vividly, directly and undisguisedly human, and 
yet retain an undercurrent of purely spiritual 
feeling. The measure of success in that regard 
depends always on the measure of dramatic 
power. Thus in Mr. Shorthouse's beautiful 
story of the Little Schoolmcuter Mark, the 
ethical indention is always obvious and liable to 
disturb the human interest, but in Hawthorne's 
Scarlet Letter the ethical intention and the 
human interest go hand uf hand. In greater 
masters the human interest seems to dominate, 
but the ethical intention is no less potent. 
*« Hamlet *' and ** Macbeth " pulsate wi3i life, 
plain human life, but who shall say that the 
psychical interest abates one jot by reason of 
the flesh and blood interest that seems to over- 
shadow it. We believe Miss Dietz to be a true 
poet who only needs to emancipate her powers 
from the trammek of ascetic passion. 

Actaeon. By Bassanio. (Elliot Stock.) In 
the well-known and somewhat puzzling criti- 
cism of Tennyson's early poems which Cole- 
ridge made, the difficulty is alluded to of 
distinguishing poetic genius from the imitations 
of poetic genius. Adaeon is a piece of verse 
which we uiould not hesitate to call strong and 
beautiful, but for the fact that it is so close an 
imitation of Tennyson. The address to Tenny- 
son is almost as closely imitative, though much 
less saccessf ul : 

" Apollo*s music, sweet and sage, 
la wdLoomed not as once of old ; 
Not golden sons, but barren gold, 
la valaed in this oxosay age. 



To thee whose lavs shall still endure, 
Through wreck of kingdoms, change of times, 
I offer homage in these rhymes. 

Pore homage to a singer pure. 

• • « • « « 

The laurel thou so long hast worn 
Beyond three decades is not sere ; 
But flonriahes from year to year, 

And fittest doth thy brow adom." 

There are some allegorical sketches after the 
manner of Spenser, of which the best is on 
** Fraud." A few sonnets on the Shakspearian 
model are fairly done. 

Child Lift, By John Alfred Langford. 
(Simpkin, l&arshall & Co.) Dr. Langfom has 
been knoven as a writer in prose and vers 3 
for many years, and the press opinions on his 
various pKKluctions which he pnnts at the end 
of his book Include not a few from tl^e defunct 



Lead/er, Literwry Gazette, Eclectic Review, and 
TaiVs Magazine, His present volume is intended 
to depict child life from direct observation of 
childron. The poems are not poems dboub 
children in the sense in which Mr. Swinburne's 
child poems are about children, and /or children 
in the sense in which Mr. R. L. Stevenson's 
recent child poems are for children. Tliey are 
poems in which children's acts are described, 
and their joys and sorrows are depicted, for the 
pleasure of older folks. Some of them are 
really full of insight, and give sign of quick 
observatorv faculties. They^make a sweet and 
tender little book. 

Lcuis de La Valliere, and other Foems. By 
Katharine Tynan. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
This is a volume of no little merit. ''The 
Dreamers " is a poem of which the inspiration 
might come from Bossetti. "The Dead 
Patriot" is a touching monody on the late 
A. M. Sullivan. « OHvia and Dick Primrose " 
contains a passage of some beauty : 

" He sang of happy homes, who home had none. 
Of sweet hearth joys whose way was lone 
and bleak, 
And oft his voice rang out with truest tone 
When wintry winds froze tears upon Ms 
cheek." 

Two sonnets on ''Thoreau at Walden" are 
good, but the best things in the book are the 
stanzas entitled ** A Tired Heart." 

Songs of Coming Days, (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Oo.) The author of these anonymous poems 
tells us that late in life he is giving his work to 
the world with ''no desire to be known as 
poet or poetaster." As he "seldom reads 
reviews," he is protected from all knowledge of 
his fate if the notoriety of the poetaster over- 
takes him. He deserves better fortune. His 
poems contain much that seems to us to deserve 
recognition. That the author is a man who 
luw thought a good deal on many subjects, and 
felt deeply on some of them, is as obvious as 
that he IS a writer possessing powers of forcible 
expression. "A Tale of Beal life," about a 
poacher and smuggler, whom society, as 
represented by the church and the law, drove 
to crime, is a vigorous dramatic narrative. No 
less interesting, though hardly so satisfying as 
pictorial writmg, is the "Lamentation of a 
Mad Democrat,' who, having given his all to 
the cause, has lost his leader, his love, and 
his faith. 

Sturm und Drang, (Elliot Stock.) This 
volume, as its title might suggest, throbs with 
strong feeling for the strug^es of modem life 
in great cities. " Pale City Faces " is a poem 
of no little vigour, though it shares the dis- 
figuring cynicism of much that accompanies it. 
" CaUlMin in East London" is hardly so clear 
in its purpose. "A Sicilian Hermit" is a 
diatribe of some power. ' ' The Chief Mourner " 
— ^a dog at the grave of his mistress — though 
slight, IS perhaps the most picturesque poem in 
the book. 



Ballade and Dreamt, By Tom Ferguson. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) This is precisely 
the cind of volume of which it is hardest to 

five an account tiiat shall in any adequate 
egree individualise it in a reader's mind. It 
resembles countless volumes that have been 
published during the last ten years in range 
and quality of feeling, strength of thought, 
force of fancy, and powers of expression. 
None of these are present in a distinguishing 
degree, yet all are there in some reasonable 
measure, and having described one such book 
(as we have done we know not how often) there 
remains little or nothing to say of the rest. 

yanished Facee, By Jane Besemeres. (Nis- 
x^t,) The poems in this volume may be said to 
yZiongy> tt© <5la88 that EUza Cook made popu- 
D^ They have, therefore, nothing in common 
l0X» 



with the later fashions of verse. Simple, 
unpretentious, not remarkably meritorious, 

gartly didactical and partly devotional, they i^ 
armless and well-meant productions. 

Myths of the Dawn, By Annie Johnson Brown, 
and other members of the Daisy Guild. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) The Dusv Guild appeaza 
to be an association of the old pupils of the 
Cheltenham Ladies' College, conducted by Mias 
Dorothea Beale. Miss Brown appears to have 
acquired some reputation as a poet within that 
society. Some of her poems in this volume 
exhibit powers of thou^t and forcible o o cpitx i-' 
sion. The conceit entitled ScX^nr is happily 
rendered, though why the English names of 
the sun and moon and stars would ^ot serve 
is not veiy obvious. Tom is a pathetic and 
rather beautiful piece of writing. Of poems by 
the other members of the l^&uy Quild we 
like best " Disappointments " by EMe Higgins ; 
"The Answer,'^ by Bertha Synge; "In Tewkes- 
bury Abbey," by Alice G-roenwood; "St. 
Govan's," by Mrs. James Owen; and "The> 
Potter's Clay," by Mrs. Van Glehn. 

Man and Nature, By Thomas Craddock. 
(Liverpool: Privately printed.) Mr. Crad- 
dock is known to a limited circle as the author 
of a biography of Charles Lamb, and of some 
nusceUaneous essavs. Though a man of dis- 
tinct scholastic and literary atibainments, he has 
never at any time in the course of a long life 
made an appeal for recognitiou at the hands 
of the pubuc. The poems contained in this 
volume were written many years ago, but they 
betray no marks of immaturity. Powerfully 
imagmative they are not, and so th^ succeed 
as poetry only in a limited degree. Tiieir best 
quality is thought, although in diction they are 
not deficient. Fluent, dear, often rhythriiical 
in a high degree, they are just such verses as 
any strong and thoughtful mind might produce 
without having a special poetic vocation. A 
poem entitled "The Street Girl" is full of 
pathos, though it lacks dramatic insight. The 
dedicatory sonnets to the poet's friend, the late 
William Dawbam, are deUcatcJy touched with 
the sentiment peci^ar to age. 

Murmura and Mdodiea, By John Gregory. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) These are clearly the 
poems of a working man. They are full of 
strong feeling for tiue trials, the temptations, 
and the sufferings of the labouring classes. Mr. 
Gregory is the poet of peace as well as the poet 
of labour, and regards the warlike manifestoes 
of the Laureate with a countenance resembling 
that of Hamlet's father as described by Horatio. 
No doubt, it is a good thing that into the more 
material existence of the man whose little life 
is in a very prosaic sense rounded by a sleep, 
there should enter sometimes a sensation, if 
not a sense of poetry ; and we should be loath 
to deny that home^ and unpretentious verses 
like these of Mr. Gregory are without theiv 
uses in cheering and beautifying the lives oi 
people whose aspirations the world takes care 
to keep dose enough to the ground. 

Poems, By A. E. D. (Griffith, Farran & 
Co.) This book of verse has the usual miscel- 
laneous contents, with a smaller share than 
usual of the famiUar outbursts of Shelleyan 
nature-worship. Two tales, "Divided lives" 
and "Cristowell" have points of interest. 
Our guess would be that the poems are the wods 
of a lady of some tenderness of feeling* 

Gathered Leaves, By Enis. (Kegan Patd, 
Trench & CoJ This is a compilation of short 
poems from French and German authors, trans- 
lated apparently by the compiler. The selec- 
tion appears to us to be an interesting one and 
is certainly open to no reproach on grounds ox 
morality. The English dress is sometimes a 
little cumbrous and ungainly, and this defect 
is perhaps chiefly noticeable in one or two of 
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the lyrics from Victor Hugo. An interesting 
and Talnable little book nevertheless. 



BaUada and c/ther PoetfiB. By G^rge Boberts 
Hedley. (Walter Scott.) Provincial but other- 
wise harmless enough are these poems chiefly 
on events and persons of local mterest. Mr. 
Hedley is wrath with Mrs. Stowe for the Bvron 
slander ; he is also wrath with Russia, but he is 
generally amiable and easily pacified. 

TifM Flies : a Beadiug Diary. By Christina 
G. BossettL (8. P. 0. E.) The plan of this 
little book is not exactly eas^ to follow. On all 
fixed holidays there is a vivid little meditation 
in prose or m verse on the festival, and there 
is an appendix of meditation for the chief 
moveable holidays from Advent to IMnity; 
otherwise there is no respect to the ecclesiastical 
cal end a r . The perplexities of hagiology, espe- 
cially black-letter hagiology, are a fruitful 
opportunity for the exercise of ingenuity, 
always devout, and sometimes edifying. Apart 
from this, the practice of abridging and ex« 
cerpting Mr. Baring €k>uld has not a happy 
efifect upon s^le. Here is a sentence on St. 
Gregory tiie Great : << As a monk he outran 
the austerities of his brethren, and undermined 
his health, devoting himself to mental pursuits 
and to prayer." But, as the writer observes, 
it may be a duty to write even when one 
feels it difficult to write weU. There is much 
of the old subtle^ and intensity; and often 
the verse, where the theme of hope deferred 
recurs often, is as exquisite as ever. Here is 
a sample: 

" Through burden and heat of the day, 
How weary the hands and the feet 
That labour with acazoaly a stay 
Through burden and heat. 

'* Tired toiler, whose sleep shall be sweet. 
Kneel down, it will rest thee to pray : 
Then forward, for daylight is fleet. 

" Ck>ol shadows prow lengthening and grey, 
Cool twilight will soon be compl^ : 
What matters this wearisome way 
Through burden and heat P " 

Is it presumptuous to wish that two words in 
the eighth Ime could be altered— the poem -is 
so nearly perfect ? Some of the poems suggest 
that the writer is led astray by uie impossible 
ambition of double rhymes. We even have 
" Mary Virgin " rhyminff to " emerging " ; but 
there was alwavs a tou^ of quaintness which 
looked like wilfnhiess in IiSm Bossetti's verse. 
Two fables in verse for February 27 on a mole, 
and for July 7 on a frog, are not without 
humour ; the second recalls George Eliot. 

Poems. By John William Burgon. (Mac- 
miUan.) "Petra'* is so far above the average 
of prize poems that one is grateful to those 
who '* urged" the Dean of Chichester *' to 
collect the least imperfect of '* his " fugitive 
pieces,*' though nothing else in the volume is 
nearly so good, except, perhaps, two stanzas 
from the last poem on tiie loss of the Ewry^ 
dice: 

** Safe landed are they— safe on shore ; 
But not that shore to which they went. 
They've met the friends gone on before ; 
They've grasped the p^ms they little meant. 

** O wondrous change from that fierce strife. 
The mortal agony to this 
Secority of endless life, 
Oalmioretaste of eternal bliss ! " 

The stanzas on «*A Saint's Day Sermon,'* 
written in 1842, with the sequel m 1845, and 
those headed *<In Memoriam," appended to 
the book on the last twelve verses of St. Mark, 
have much interest as fragment9 of auto- 
bio^praph^. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 



The materials for the New English Dictionarv 
were removed last week to Oxford from Mill 
TTJIl- Dr. Murray's new address is Sunnyside, 
Banbury-road, Oxford. 

Messbs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
early next week General Gordon's private 
Chinese Diary, which was given personally to 
the editor of the volume, Mr. Samuel Mossman, 
then editor of the North China Herald, who has 

E reserved it until now. It is accompanied 
y some interesting facsimiles of battle plans 
drawn by Gbrdon, and also contains several 
portraite of Gordon taken in China. 

Messrs. Keoan Paul, Tbjsnok & Co. have 
made arrangements to issue a limited edition of 
a facsimile reproduction of the last journal 
fBook yi.}received in England from Ueneral 
Gordon. Photographic negatives have already 
been taken from the MS. volume, and copies 
will be delivered at an early date. 

The Bev. John Brown, minister of the Bunyan 
Meeting-house at Bedford, has just completed 
an imi)ortant work on the life and times of his 
famous predecessor, the author of the FUgrim^s 
Frogress, for which he has been engu^ for 
many years in collecting materials. The MS. 
records of his church, dating back to Bunyan's 
time, contain some interesting information 
never before fully given to the public. Mr. 
Brown has also been able to trace the Bunyan 
family as far back as the end of the twdfth 
century. The book will be pubHshed early in 
the conung season by Messrs. Isbister. 

Messes. Williams & Noboate will shortlv 
publish a work on Herod the Great, which 
attempts to do justice to the character of that 
calumniated monarch, and throw fresh light on 
the important period of Jewish history unme- 
diately preceding the birth of Christianity. 

Mb. p. y. White will shortly issue England 
on the Sea, by Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams. It 
will contain a popular history of the British 
Navy, with sketches of decisive Battles, and 
Memoirs of great Naval Commanders. 

In a Good Cause is the title of a handsome 
q^uarto volume, with miscellaneous contribu- 
tions from several well-known writers and 
artists, which is being sold at a bazaar in the 
Cannon Street Hotel in aid of the North-Eastern 
Hospital for Children in Hackney Boad. Among 
the writers represented are Mssrs. W. B. S. Bal- 
ston, Andrew Lang, F. Anstey, Sir Bichard 
Temple, and the !1&1 of Bosslyn ; among the 
artists are Messrs. B. Caldecott, Tristram Ellis, 
and G. L. Seymour. The book will be published 
later by Messr& Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 

Mr. W. B. S. Balston proposes to give a 
Story-teUinff, to children of aU affes, at St. 
James's Hidl, on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
July 7. 

We hear that the Bev. H. B. Haweis is the 
writer of the ** Musical Section " in the Fall 
Mall extra for the ** Inventories." 

A NEW edition, being the fifth, is now in the 

?ress of Mr. Sydney Buxton's Handbook to 
*oliticcd Questions of the Day. Among the sub- 
jecto added are *' Beform of the Procedure of 
the House of Commons," and "Scotoh and 
Welsh Disesteblishment," while *< Beform," 
'* Bedistribution," and '* Irish Pranchise," have 
been omitted. The same author has in pre- 
paration a work entitled Twenty Years of 
Finance, 1860 to 1880. 

Messes. Casbell & Co. will publish early 
in July, under the auspices of the Cobden Club, 
an enlarged edition of Sir J. H. Farrar's Free 
Trade versus Fair Trade, 

A new translation of Caroline Bauer's 
Memoirs, which were the subject of ooQsiderable 



controversy a few months ago, is about to be 
published by Messrs. YizeteUy & Go. in a 
popular form, with additional matter and two 
engraved portraits of the author. 

The same firm have also ready for pablicatioii 
a translation of M. Zola's last novel, Germinal, 

Messes. G. P. Putnah's Sons, wiU publlah 
from their London house, a cheap edition of 
Man's Birthright ; or, the Hiffh Law of Property, 
by Mr. Edward H. G. CSark. The snihor 
believes that he has arrived at a fixed aad 
abiding principle which will nullify the banea 
aad pernicious dreams of commonism aad 
socialism; and which, while giving consideTation 
to certain elements of truth in uie theories of 
Mr. Henry Geor^, makes dear the inadequacy 
and lack of practical equity in Mr. George's oon- 
dusions. 

Mb. Blliot Stook has added to his obeap 
series of reprints a facsimile of the MS. of the 
De Imitatione, in the handwriting of Thomas k 
Kempis, preserved in the roval library at 
Brussels. That a facsimile of this sort can be 
published for one Bhilling would be incredible if 
it were not true. The same publisher has in 
Xireparation a new English translation, which 
aims at reproducing the rhyUimic style of the 
original, according to the ingenious explanafcioa 
of the punctuation and other arbitrary marb 
in this MS. recently propounded by Dr. Hirsche. 

The July number of the Scottish Beoiew will 
contain papers by the Marquis of Bute and the 
Marquis of Lome on the very diBsimnsr sub- 
jects of Christian Antiquities in Athens and Dis- 
establishment, and by tiie Hon. Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott on her famous ancestress, the CoimiesB 
of Nithsdale, besides articles on Laing's 
Fopular and Bomantic Foetry of Scotland, Dmm- 
mond's Natural Law in the Spiritual WorH 
** A Plea for Imperial Federation from the 
Canadian Point of View," tbe De ImitaUofM, 
"The PoUtical Portrait GaUery," and the 
Founding of the Congo State. 

Mb. William Andbbws will contribute to 
the next issue of Home Chimes a paper entitled 
" Declined with Thanks." It will give par- 
ticulars of many famous books, which, on being 
first ofGered to publishers, were rejected. 

With the July number will be commenced a 
new volume of the Antiquarian Magagine and 
Bibliographer, which in future will be entitled 
WalforcPs Antiquarian, It will be published by 
Mr. G^rge Bedway. 

The publication of Mr. Frauds George 
Heath's Autumnal Leaves bas been transferred 
from Messrs. Sampson Low to Messrs. Kegaa 
Paul, Trench, & Co. who will issue immediately 
a cheap edition of the book. 

We have received from Dr. Menendes J 
Pelayo voL L of his new edition of Horaao » 
Espafia ; a critical and bibliographical notice of 
all commentaries and transitions of Horace 
published in Spain. Vol. xL is in tiie press. 

The Euskal Erria of June 10 gives an acootmt 
of the inauguration of tiie wonbs for the com- 

fletion of the buildings in honour of St* 
gnatius at Loyola. The significant dates are : 
begun in 1688; interrupted in 1767; continued 
in 1885. 



In Oermany, it appears, it is the custom for 
booksellers to send to their customers parcela of 
new books ** on approval," it bdng understood 
that the books not returned are accepted, and 
will be paid for. Belying npon this custom a 
bookseller at Worms continued year after year 
to send books to a person living in tbe 
town. None of the books were returned, and 
none were paid for. At last the bookseller sent 
in his bill, which the other party declined to 
pay, but offered to return tbe books. This did 
not Bi}it tbe bookseller^ for the pubUsbm woola 
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no longer take the books back from bim. 
AooorduLgly, be brougbt bis action for the 
nrioe ; bat he has been defeated in the court of 
nnt instance, and also on appeal, on the ground, 
apparently, that there was no contract 



AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

It is stated that the first Tolume of General 
Grant's Memoirs will not be published before 
December, and the second yolume in March of 
next year. But an enterprising New York 
joiunalist has made public, by what the pub- 
liBhers denounce as a breach of trust, along 
series of extracts which had been put together 
for the benefit of the trade. In shoit, the 
"plums *' of the book hare already appeared in 
all the newspapers of America. 

Messes. Habfeb & Bbos., of New York, are 
publishing in their ** Franklin Square library," 
whidi is usually confined to novels and simuar 
light Uteratore, the Berised Version of the Old 
Testament, in four parts, at twenty cents 
(lOd.) a port. 

The same publishers have just issued in their 
*< Handy Seines *' Miss Mabel Bobinson's novel 
Mr. BuUer'B Ward. 

Pbof. B. K Dox7QLAS*s little book on China 
(S. P. 0. E.) has been reprinted in America 
with the new title of a History of China. It 
has been " revised " by an anonymous editor, 
and notes have been added by a "Chinese 
sdiolar." ' Fresh illustrationB have been intro- 
duced from irrelevant wood-blocks, some of 
which have to do with Japan, not China. And 
the price has been raised from five to six shU- 
lingi. 

Mb. G. B. Htldebubn purposes to publish 
by subscription, with Woodwa^, of New York, 
a work entitled Imiub of the Press in Pennsylvania 
1685 to 1785, giving tiie titles, collations, &c., 
of about 2000 books, pamphlets and broadsides 
printed in Philadelphia during the hundred 
yean following the introduction of printing 
into the Middle Colonies. 

Messes. Holt & Co., of Boston, announce 
for publication by subscription Biographical 
Sketches of the ChraduaJtes of Yale, with ^nals 
of the College History from 1701 to 1745, by 
Mr. F. B. Dexter. 

Messes. Houqhtok, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston, have adopted as a device for the title- 
pages of their books the imprint from Mr. 
£lihu Yedder's illustrations to Omar Ehayy&m 
— a boy seated on the ed^e of a stream watching 
the progress of some littie paper boats. Beside 
him is a scroll bearing the words Tout bien ou rim* 

The legidature of Connecticut has passed an 
enactment imposing a maximum fine of thirty 
dollars, with imprisonment for a TnnTimiiy w 
term of three months, 

*' upon eveiy person who shall sell, lend, gi^ or 
offer, or have in his possession with intent to sell 
lend, give or offer, any book, magaatine, pamphlet 
cat paper devoteA wholly or pmdpallj to the 
publication of criminal news, or pictures and 
stories of deeds of bloodshed, lost, or crime.'* 

It is curious to leam that a new edition of 
the Battle of Dorking has just been pubUshed in 
America* 

AocOBDliro to the American Newspaper Direc^ 
tcryy the total number of newspapers and 
periodicals published in the United States and 
Canada is 14,147, showing an increase of 823 
on the preceding year, in the United States 
alone the number is 12,973, or one paper to 
3,867 persons. 

Publishers' Weekly, of New York, in- 
tends to print during the summer a series of 
papers on^ international copyright, with the 
■pedal object of forcing the subject on the 
•tt^ntioa of members of Cong;ress. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

FBOWJSXTDIBNST. 

Born in another century, 
In old, dim years of love and crime and prajer, 
Tou would have been, no doubt— so lithe and 
fair — 

A state^ feudal dame ; and I . . . 
And I— your page, perchance. 

I love to dream so of us twain : 
Your large, dear, night-blue eyes had been how 

sweet 
Beneath the tall white coif ! your dainty feet 
Slow-moving for the heavy train 
Where scarlet leopards prance ! 

With folded jMdms and lids downcast, 
A little weary of your queenly life — 
You, delicate, a rough Crusader's wife 

I dream, in vaulted halls shut fast 
Though hawthorns are all white. 

And I, your page, your thing, your slave. 
I bear your house's lilies on my vest. 
And love of you deep-hidden in my breast. 

My eyes are calm, my mien is grave ; 
iNone dreams the page dare love. 

Nay, none on earth ! not even you. 
Bat then, one day — while in the blank, black wall 
Of your dull room, where sunset shadows fsll. 

The casement opes a square of blue 
With veil-like reds edight— 

You feel more lonely or more sad, 
Half -yearning vaguely for some joy unknown. 
You speak ; I answer not. My lips in stone 

Feel carved, that yet are laughter-glad. 
I answer not, nor move. . . . 

You are too fair, too whltely fair. 
In that soft twilight, resting listlessly 
On your high throne emblazoned duskily ! . . . 

You turn — and gaze— and are aware 
That Love sits at yoiir feet. . . . 

You laugh now at this graceful lie 
But fit to rhyme away an idle hour ; 
And yet one tithe of truth it hath in dower : 

I cherish with a page's fealty 
My Lady-service sweet. 

Frakois Eable. 



Hiibner, C.I.L., voL ii. p. 426. It might 
be curious to compare the suos there mentioned 
with the pen and dene holes of Southern 
Enghmd. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Revista Contemporanea of May 30, 
Diaz Sanchez continues his list of students 
of the archives of Simancas. Amonfi[ the 
English names we note : Bawson Ghirainer, 
for papers concerning James I., 1603-1620; 
St. John, for his life of Baleigh; Miss E. 
Wood, for copies of letters of OaUierine of 
Aragon, 1504-1531. A letter from D. Miguel 
Sanches to Seiior Montana, attacking the work 
of the latter on Philip II., accentuates the 
divergence between the present ultramontane 
and the regalist (now Carlist) school in Spain. 
Jordana y Morera has a short but excellent 
article on Chicago, showing that the favourable 
conditions of American competition in meat 
and cereals are due not merely to natural 
advantages, but still more to excellent organi- 
sation 01 collection and transport. Fernandez 
Merino begins a promising series of articles on 
the Catacombs; and Rodriguez Mourelo writes 
on "The Hours of Labour" from achemico- 
physiological point of view, advocatiog a work- 
mg day of eight hours, from 6 to 10 a.m. and 
from 1 to 5 p. m., exclusive of holidays, and with 
a rest of ten minutes every two hours. 

In the BoUtin of the Beal Academia de la 
Sistoria, S. Codera gives a critical description 
of the M8S. of Adh-Dhabbi, whose woi^ on 
Andalusia forms the forthcoming voL iii. of the 
'*Biblioteca Arabico-Hispana." Some unpub- 
lished mediaeval documents concerning Arens de 
Mar in Catalonia are printed by Padre F. Fita. 
C. Puyol y Camps makes some additions, with 
illustrations, to Iberian numismatics. A long 
extract is given from the work of F. Antonio 
Paero (1765) on Broivioa, referred to by 



HUNGARIAN STATISTICS. 

We have received the first instalment of a large 
work on Hungarian statistics in three volumes, 
by M. Lang, assisted by MM. Keleti and Jekel- 
falussy. The volume before us, the work of 
MM. Lang and Jekelfalussy, gives a statistical 
account of the population ; the second will give 
a like accoimt of the wealth of the country ; the 
third of its culture and civilisation. The first 
volume runs to nearly five hundred octavo 
pages, and may be considered the first serious 
attempt of its kind in Hungary. At axiy rate, 
it comes out under more favourable oiroum- 
stances than any previous works. of a like 
nature. So long as the old unreformed con- 
stitution existed — i.e., up to 1848 — the collection 
of statistical information was not very zealously 
carried on by the authorities nor very favour- 
ably regarded by public opinion. After 1848 
there followed the interregnum of Austrian 
rule, the struggle between tike nation and its 
governors, the long unfruitful years of nassive 
resistance and mutual distrust, the introduction 
of foreign officials, tiie sudden dismissal of the 
same in 1860, after that the provisorium and 
the restoration of Hungarian self-government 
in 1867. The newly-established Hungarian 
government at once commenced preparations 
for the census to be taken in 1869. This census, 
however, showed signs of a certain inexperience 
and want of sufficient preparation on the part 
of those who carried it out. Before the next 
and last census was taken in 1880 the territorial 
divisions of the country were largely altered 
and rearranged in 187 6. This circumstance 
renders the comparison of the results of the 
successive numb^ing of the people especially 
difficult to Hungarian statisticians. 

As the first euaustive work of its kind, Mr. 
Lang*s book begins with an introduction dis- 
cussing the history and progress of statistical 
knowledge from the earliest times down to the 
present day. It then discusses the taking of 
censuses in general, and, in particular, those 
that have been taken in Hungary. In the 
Austrian provinces various attempts, more or 
less imperfect, at numbering the people had 
be^i made in the course of the sevente^th and 
eighteenth centuries ; but, in Hunfi;axy, the first 
such attempt was made by Joseph II. in 1785. 
In the next census ri805) the privileged classes, 
who neither paid oirect taxes nor contributed 
recruits to the army, were left unenumerated* 
This was also the case with the census taken in 
Transylvania in 1827-31. On the other hand, 
in Qie Military Frontier, where there were no 
privileged daSsses, the population was, natu- 
rally enough, more accurately coimted in 1814 
and at the expiration of every subsequent quin- 
quennial period. In 1850 Hungary having, in 
the meantime, become de facto an Austrian 
province, it was included in the Austrian census 
of that year. An attempt was made in this 
census to discover the numerical strength of the 
several nationalities. The result, however, was so 
untrustworthy that in the next census (1857) 
tills heading was omitted. It was tiden 
determined to take a census of the whole 
monarchy every sixth year. Owing to the in- 
stability of political institutions wis was not 
carried out, the next census being taken in 
1869. Bv this time the Hungarians had re- 
covered their autonomy, so that the numbering 
of the people was conducted in each half of the 
dual monfurchy by two independent authorities. 
A preliminary agreement had, however, been 
made, so that the census in each country might 
be conducted on the same lines. In the utst 
census (1880}| which forms the basis of fbe 
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S resent work, two new headings were intro- 
uced, requiring the ** motiier tongue " to be 
stated, as also a knowledge, where present, of 
one or more of the languages that are spoken 
in the Hungarian kin^om. This is an im- 
portant heading in a country like Hungary, 
where six or seven languages are spoken. £a the 
book before us, however, M. Jekelfalussy has 
not gone into all the combinations to be found 
in the returns, but contents himself with the 
cases where Hungarian is the second language. 
While the more backward nationalities, uie 
Boumans and the Buthenes, only return five 
per cent, of their number as speaking Hun- 
garian in addition to their mother tongue, the 
Germans return 21 per cent., and the foreign- 
bom sojourners 25 per cent. 

The book is illustrated by twenty coloured 
maps. A mere enumeration of these maps will 
give a fair idea of the extent and completeness 
of the work. The first shows the comparative 
density of the population throughout the Hun- 
garian kingdom. We see at a glance that the 
population is densest elons the Western or 
Austrian frontier ; it is less &nse on the central 
plain, and thence fades away in the barren 
regions, to the north, the east, and the south. 
A group of six maps shows the territorial dis- 
tribution of seven nationalities, the Buthenes 
and the Wends not occurring in any one and 
the same county, one map suffices for them 
both. A similar group of six maps on the same 
scale shows the territorial distribution of six 
religions. It is interesting to compare the two 
groups, owing to the very dose connection 
in that part of the world between certain 
forms of nationality and religion; the 
Buthene, Bouman, and Groato-Serb areas, in 
one group, corresponding pretty nearly to the 
United Gfreek ana Orthodox Qreek areas in the 
other. While on the subject of the nationali- 
ties, we may observe that the latest statistics 
refute the notion that the Magyars have the 
fewest, and the Boumans the most, children. 
The Orthodox Gk'eek population has actually 
diminished during the hst twenty-three years ; 
the Jews, on the other hand, have increased 
more than fifty per cent, during the same time ; 
but this increase is, for the most part, to be 
attributed to immigration as that decrease is 
to emigration. The fourteenth map gives the 
comparative territorial distribution of males and 
females. The five following maps show the 
comparative territorial statistics of marriages, 
births, and deaths. Two of these maps illustrate 
the mortality of children under five years of age ; 
the first showing the ratio of this mortality to the 
general death-rate, the second its ratio to the 
births. The last map illustrates the movement 
of the population by showing where and how far 
it has increased, remained, or even diminished. 
On the whole, omitting exceptions, it is the 
western and central portions of the countiy in 
which the Oerman and Magvar nationalities 
prevail that have increased their population, 
while that of the surroxmding belt of barren 
mountainotis country, inhabited by Slavs and 
Boumans, has actually diminished. 

A. J. Pattekson. 
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C0RRE8P0NDENQE. 
shelleyana: "love's philosophy.** 

7 Place de Vaugirard, Paris : 8 Juln, 1886. 
En feuilletant les odes de Bonsard, je tombe sur 
la pi§oette suivante (4d. Blanoheinain, ii. 286) : 

*' La terre les eaox va boiyant, 
L'arbre la bolt par la racine ; 
La mer dparse bolt le Tent, 
Et le soleil bolt la siarine. 

Le soleil est beu de la lone ; 
Tout bolt, soit en baut ou en bas ; 
SulTant oeste reigle commune, 
Poar<^uol done ne boirons-nous pas ? " 



Oette dhanson baocbiqae ne rous rappelb^t-eUe 
pas mvindblement nne pidoe de ^elky, bien 
differente d'accent et de sentiment, mus iden- 
tique de d^Teloppement et de moavement 
Tadorable " Lore^s PhUosopby." 

'' Tbe fountains mingle with tiie river, 

And the rivets with the ocean. 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 

With a sweet emotion ; 
Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things by a law divine 
In one another's being mingle^ 

Why not I with thine P 

" See the monntoiiis kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another ; 
No sister flower would be f oiglven 

If it disdained its brother : 
And the sunlight clasps tiie earth, 

And the moonbeams Idss the sea ;— 
What are all these klssings worth, 

If thou kiss not me P *' 

La pi^ce de Bonsard est elle-mSme, il est vrai, 
une imitation d*Anacr6on. De qui Shelley 
s'est-U inspire, de Bonsard ou d'Anacreon ? 
Literrogeons Anacr6on : 

'H 7^ fi4\atya ir^yci, 

tIpu ^ikafft^ ikPttiipovSf 

rhv 8' IjKiotf ^cX^n). 
rl fioi fidx^ffy, ^Ttupoi, 
K*ubTf WAoKTt irivtiy ; 

** BlBBBX. 

TeUus bibit nigresoens 
arbor bibitque temun, 
blbitque pontus amnes, 
bunc sol Dibit vel ipsum, 
bibitque luna solem. 
Quid vultis, o sodales, 
arcere me bibentem P "• 

La r^ponse d'Anacreon est olaire et elle est 
negative. Shelley et Bonsard ont en oommnn 
des traits - oaract^ristiques qui manquent a 
Anacreon ; o*est done Bonsard et non Anacr^n 
qui est le source directe de Skelley. Sans parler 
de traits moins explidtes (tels qua The vnndt 
ofhemven • . . sugg6r§8 par le troisi^me vers de 
Bonsard), ces trois vers — 

" All things by a law divine 

In one another's being mingle — 

Why not I with thine ? '*— 

me paraissent d^cisifs. N^est-oe point, ven 
pour vers, la transposition en ton majeur des 
Ters f ran^ais ? 

'* Tout bolt, soit en haut ou en bas ; 
Saivant ceste reigle commune, 
Pourquoi done ne boirons-nous pas.*' 

Toute cette pi^ce de Shelley est un admirable 
ezemple de Fid^alisation dans Pimitatioa; jo 
n'en oonnais d'aussi bel exemple que 1^ 
"Mazeppa** de Byron aboutissant au "Hs- 
zeppa ** de Hugo. 

line autre conclusion & tirer de oe rapproche- 
ment— ce seraitque l*6tude de Bonsard et de noe 
pontes du XVI* sidde, si fort h. la mode 
aujourd'hui parmi ime partie des podtes anglsiSi 
oomme eUe r^tait au temps de Spenser, remonte 

plus haut qu'on ne I'imagine. 

Jambs Dasmestetsb. 



SHELLEY*S EXPULSION PROM UNITEBaiTY 
COLLIE, OXFOBD. 
University OoUege, Oxford : Jane SO, 1S81 
There is a fact in conneotion with Shelley's 
residence in Oxford which, so far as I know, 
has not been mentioned by any of his bio- 
graphers. 

By a deed in possession of University College, 
dated April 13, 1810, John Shelley Sidney, of 

♦ Anacreontls quae sunt ct fcruntur cannina 
graeca, versibus latinis zeddita, ed. Kobbe (Llpn^i 
1879), 
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PenBhurst Plaoe, Kent, heir of Bobert, Earl of 
Leicester, nominated Percy Bysslie Shelley to 
an exhibition on the foundation of the said 
Earl of Leioester. Another en^, dated A^ril 
25. 1811, mentions the faot of wis exhibition 
bein^ filled up shortly after Shelley's expulsion. 
This information I hare direct from the Begistrar 
and Senior Fellow of University College. 

Any future biographer of ike i)oet will do 
well to notice this circumstance, as bearing on 
questionB of Shelleyan ffencalogy. It might 
also be possible to bring the fact into connection 
with Shelley's summary expulsion from the 
College. T. B, Sattndebs. 
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THE MEBTOir FBOFESS0R8HIF. 

Loodon : June 28, 1886. 
I do not understand how Mr. Lang can 
imagine that I wish to represent the claims of 
mere literary persons to a chair of the English 
language and literature as mythical. On the 
contrary, I expressly said that the university 
might nave secured a purely literary scholar, 
whose election I would h&ve hailed with satis- 
faction. But this scholar is neither a ''light 
literary " nor one of those heavy dummies 
whose dullness does duty for depth, but a 
highly-gifted specialist who devotes all his 
energies to his subject. It is quite true that, 
as I!i£r. Lang says, ** a man of real capacity and 
knowledge, and worthy to be endowed, is 
sometimes driven into periodical literature 
because he is not endowed." Mr. Lang is, 
indeed, himself a representative of a class of 
men who deserve the warm sympathy of all 
true scholars — men who devote what scanty 
leisure they can snatch from the exhausting 
profession of literature to unremunerative 
research. Defective as their results must 
sometimes be in details, they deserve far more 
respect than those professors who first make a 
great parade of their ideal devotion to science, 
and then do their writing and teaching either 
by deputy or not at all. Henry Sweet. 

Fansfleld, Notts : June S4, 1885. 
The letters of Mr. Sweet and Mr. Lang anent 
the Merton professorship will seem to some to 
be a curious commentary on the fact that at 
seven of the recently foxmded provincial col- 
leges, namelv, at Bangor, Birmingham, Bristol, 
CardifiP, Leeds, Nottingham, and Sheffield, there 
are no professorships of English separate from 
the Chairs of History. Until the other day, 
the same was the case at Liverpool ; but there, 
when it was decided that there should be a 
professor of Ghredk as well as a professor of 
LAtin, the teaching of Historv and English was 
also divided. This seems to show that we shall 
have to wait a louff while before Mr, Sweet's 
ideal is realised, ana it is recognised that it is 
beyond the power of any but exceptional men 
to be in the first rank in two subjects of such 
extent as the English language and the twelve 
hundred years of English Ut^ture. 

J. W. Thompson. 
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Hammenmith : June 15, 1886* 
I must begin my answer to the letters 
of Sir Georfi;e Sitwell, Mr. Bound, and Mr. 
Yeatman witi — 

<' Uno alia volta, per carita." 

I am sorry if I have innocently misrepresented 
Sir Oeorge Sitwell's conclusions, but he cannot 
&irly blame tne for assuming that they were 
accurately set forth in Mr. Yeatman's com- 
munication to the Derbyshire Times, I have to 
t bfr "V Mr. Hound for reminding me that Domes- 
day does not confirm my statement that " Balph 
fitz Hubert was Constable of Nottingham 
Castle," and I hasten to confess that I ought 
to have described him as ** the Domesday Baron 
of Criob«*' It 14 i;o excuse in my case tiiat my 



statement was originally taken from an authority 
which satisfied Dugdale, and is quoted with 
confidence by Palgrave; and every other his- 
torian of the period except Freeman. I mean 
that circumstantial " History of the Foundation 
of Colchester Abbey," which is printed in the 
Monasticon (vol. iv., p. 607). This chronide 
distincdy states that Ralph was Constable of 
Nottingham Castle and Sheriff of Notts— 
*' Badulfus, cui commissa est custodia casteUi et 
comitatus Nottinghamiae " ; and that his 
brother Adam haS charge of the Tower of 
Norwich after the banishment of Balph de Waer 
in 1076. Both these appointments are equally 
ignored by Domesday, but are repeated without 
question in all the printed pedigrees of Bie. 

I cannot, however, fairly plead the excuse 
that I was misled by this chronicle, because I 
was the first to expose its untrustworthy and 
unhistorical character ; and I maintained in 1871 
that it was not to be. relied on, in spite of the 
protests of my excellent friend Mr. Walter 
Bye, who has recorded our amicable dispute in 
his History of the Family of Bye (pp. 93-97). 
Mr. Freeman denounces this chronicle with his 
usual vigour in the appendix to his History of 
William Rufus (pp. 463-5); but, with this excep- 
tion, it has hitherto been accepted as genuine 
history, which contains details found nowhere 
else of the accession of William Buf us. 

After this frank admission that I have care- 
lessly repeated a statement which comes from a 
discredited authority, I accept Mr. Bound's 
correction, and pass on to Mr. Yeatman's 
objections to the later pedigree. 

For a detailed answer I must refer Mr. 
Yeatman to my paper on Edward of Salisbury 
in Notes and Queries (1871 or 1872), which was 
written in answer to the memoir by Mr. John 
Gough Nichols, published in the Salisbury 
volume of the Archaeological Journal, This 
paper contains the pedigree to which the Eyton 
MSS. refer, and it will be found that most of 
Mr. Yeatman's objections are fully answered 
by anticipatioiL 

He admits that one of Balph fitz Hubert's 
daughters took for her second husband Hasculf 
de ^raii, and that Qraelent de Tani was her son. 
Now as Graelent joined in his mother's gift to 
Bermondsey in 1107, his mother's first husband 
must have died in or before the reign of Wil- 
liam Bufus. That this first husband was 
Edward of Salisbury, and that the Edward 
who was the father of Leonia de Stuteville was 
not Edward the Domesday sheriff, *< dimidiated 
[as Mr. Yeatman sugsests] to make my theories 
fit," can be briefly ana conclusively proved. 

It is recorded in the Plea Boll of 1202 
{Pkuiitonim Ahhreuiatio, p. 41) that the manor 
of Gunby in Lincolnshire, which formed part 
of the Domesday barony of Balph fitz Hu^rt, 
was recovered by legal process in the reign of 
Henry II. from Graelent de Tani by Leonia, 
wife of Bobert de Stuteville and daughter of 
Edward of Salisbury, who was Graelenr s eldest 
brother {frater vrimogenitus), Mr. Yeatman's 
difficulty that Edward's name is spelt in this 
record ''Salebir," instead of ''Salisbir" is 
cleared up altogether by the entry in the 
Rotultts de Dominahus, 1186 (p. 38), where 
Leonia's parentage is set forth beyond the 
possibility of cavilling. '^XJxor Boberti de 
Stuteville est de parentda Edwardi de Sales- 
huria ex 'parte patris, et ex parte matris est 
de progenie Bogeri de Baimes." If further 
proof of identity is wanted, we have the 
ffrant by Edward of Salisbury to the Norman 
Abbey of Bocherville of a rentcharge out of 
his wife's fief of Baimes in the Pays de Caux, 
which was subsequentlv confirmed by his 
daughter Leonia and her husband. 

If Mr. Yeatman seriously disbelieves in the 
Qxistance of a second Edward of SaUsbury, he 
I{i2|rht well try to find some other name for 
tUgeld^^ brother of Graelent de Tani, who was 



living in 1170. For the Domesday Edward of 
Salisbury is found subscribing charters as 
Sheriff of Wiltshire soon after the Conquest of 
England. He survived the Conqueror; but 
" Edward Vice-Comes " signs no more charters 
after 1090, and the name ofEdward of Salisbury 
does not occur a^ain until 1119, when he 
appears in Normandy as a valiant warrior, and 
King Henry's standard bearer at the battle of 
Brenmule {Orderic Vitcdis, Lib. xii. Cap. 18). 
He attested in March 1120 the King's grant 
of the honour of Bainard to Bobert fitz 
Bichard de CIim^; but a younger son would 
not enjoy his father's precedence, and the 
name of Edward de Sarisburie stands low in 
the list of witnesses. The Bocherville Char- 
ters show that Edward married the heiress 
of the Norman fief of Baimes, and that he 
died shortly before 1130, for the Pipe Boll of 
that year includes the fine for his widow's 
second marriage to Pagan de Hocton, by 
whom she is Imown to have had a daughter. 
It is so incredible that the Wiltshire Shenff of 
1070 would be fighting valiantly in 1119, and 
would leave a marriageable widow in 1130, that 
the existence of more than one Edward of Salis- 
bury becomes a positive chronological necessity. 

Mr. Yeatman at the end of his letter rambles 
too far afield for me to follow him ; but he must 
forgive my assurixig him that if there is any 
truth in records wace (or, as he calls her, 
Graecia), wife of Brian de Insula, was not 
the sister of Leonia de Baimes, and did not 
belone to a family named Saleby. I must 
refer nim to the JRotulus de Dominabus, and 
to the Chartulary of Bocherville Abbey for 
the true coheirs of the fief of Baimes ; but 
Grace's pedigree is well ascertained. She 
appears in the Testa de Nevill as the mesne tenant 
of Saleby and Hainton and other Lincolnshire 
manors, which were inherited by her father, 
Thomas fitz William, from his father, William 
fitz Haco, who was the tenant in 11 15, as I have 
shown elsewhere {Landowners in Lindseu^ 1114- 
16). Mr. Yeatman will find, too, that although 
Brian had no issue by Grace, he left three 
daughters by his first wife Matilda. 

I know from experience that Mr. Yeatman 
will take it in good part that, while I appreciate 
the value of the facte which his induslxy brings 
to light, I cannot always accept his interpreta- 
tion of them ; but pioneers in an unexplored 
field must expect sometimes to lose their way, 
especially when they are haunted at every turn 
by the ghoste of imaginary Albinis. 

EDMom) Chester Waters. 



IS OLYMPUS VISIBLE FROM FREVESA P 

Oxford: JuneS2,18S6. 

As the question whether Olympus is visible 
from Prevesa has been raised in your columns, 
I think it may be safely affirmed that whatever 
other mountain Lord Beaconsfield may have 
seen from Prevesa, he certainly did not see 
Olympus, because the distence is more than 
100 nules, and the range of Pindus, one of the 
most massive in Greece, intervenes. From the 
Straite of Artemisium, as Mr. Hosl^ns- Abrahall 
saw it, and from the neighbouring part of 
Euboea, as I once saw it in the montn of May, 
Olympus is conspicuous with ite snowy sum- 
mite ; but then the distance is considerably less, 
and there is no high ground between. 

H. F. TozER. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 

Monday, June S9, 8.80 p.m. Gtoographloal : " A Jonmegr 
throiurli the Som&U Oountiy to the Webbe She- 
beyli," by Bf r. F. L. James. 

Thxthsdat. July 2, 8.16 p m. Arohaeologioal Instltato : 
Annnal General Meeting. ''LangresandBeeancon," 
by Prof. Bunnell Leirls ; ** BIythborongh/' by Mr. 
A. Hartahozue ; _ ** Stone Moulds for Oasoug B] 



heads/' by Mr. M. W. Taylor. 

6 p.m. Zoological :DaTlsLeotare,'*BeoeDtA4« 
TBDoae In Zoology," by Prof. ?. JeSfeef Bd^ 
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SCIENCE. 

OUaningi fnnn the Natural Sistortf of th$ 
AneUnU. B7M.a.Watkins. (Elliot Stock.) 

UimBB the above title — which, by the way, 
is that which I myself chose some few years 
ago for a small work on the same subject 
coBtaining the substance of a course of lec- 
tures at the Boyal Institution — ^the Eev. 
M. G. Watkins has written a very interestini? 
and suggestive book of about 250 pages. He 
discourses on various matters relating to 
ancient natural history, often tracing these 
beUefe through their mediaeval modifications. 
We have chapters on '' A Homeric Bestiary,'' 
'^ Greek and Boman Dogs,'' '' Antiquarian 
Notices of the British Dog," <'The Cat," 
"Owls," "Pygmies," "Elephants," "The 
Horse," "Gardens," "Huntmg among the 
Ancients," "The Bomans as Acclimatisers in 
Britain," "Virgil as an Ornithologist," 
"Hoses," "Wolves," "Ancient Fish-lore," 
" Mythical Animals, " " Oysters, " and 
"Pearls." The subject of ancient natural 
history is a very wide one, and, although the 
mine is rich in the ore of curious animal and 
plant folklore — it has scarcely any science — 
there are not many workers in it. Mr. 
Watkins may fairly be congratulated on hi*} 
contributions, which, though fragmentary and 
greatly indebted, as he owns, to the labours 
of previous workers, display a good deal of 
honest research and a laudable enthusiasm in 
his subject. He very truly says that 

" all the natural history of the ancients labours 
under the same faults — faults inseparable, how- 
OTer, from the infancy of the race— an inability 
to discriminate with any aocuraoy, great igno- 
rance of anatomy and physiology, and a habit of 
accepting statements on insufficient evidence." 

He is not happy, however, in his instance of 
the " common consent " — ^which Sir Thomas 
Browne gives as a vulgar error — viz., that the 
crocodile grows as long as it lives. There is 
much reason to believe that the crocodile and 
other saurians have no limited period of in- 
crease, but continue to grow throughout life, 
and Mr. Watkins may find a very probable 
philosophical explanation of the exceptional 
ifi/Cki of non-definite limits of growth in certain 
animals in Mr. Herbert Spencer's Principles of 
Biology J vol. i., p. 126. The chapter on the 
animals mentioned by Homer is very good and 
interesting. Homer's allusions to animal life 
are on the whole correct In his frequent 
allusionfl to the lion, for instance, I do not 
remember anything which is not true to 
natural history fact, and one can fully agree 
with Mr. Watkins when he says, 

" in contemplating the wide range of Homer's 
natural history, and the evident love with 
which he dwells ux)on some of the nobler forms 
of animal life, we cannot help being stmck 
with the prodigality of his allusions to animals " 
(p. 18). 

Having myself for very many years paid 
close attention to ancient natund history, a 
few points strike me in the perusal of Mr. 
Watkins's work on which, with the best pos- 
sible motive, I will offer a few remarks. 
There is a passage in the Iliad having refer- 
ence to angling, the meaning of which Mr. 
Watkins fuls to elucidate. Homer writes : 

*H Si iA^v09air\f MKii h $vffffhv tpovffw^ 
Hre ffcrr^ &7pavAou» /9o^f xipat ifABtBwnOf 

(IF^T. 80-83.) 



Mr. Watkins translates "But she [Iris] 
plunged into the depths of the sea like a 
leaden plumb which in the horn of an ox of 
the stall entering the sea drops through it, 
bearing death to ravening fishes." The almost 
total absence of the necessary comma here 
causes perplexity. He finds a difficulty in 
the use of the horn ; " it was probably a 
sheath coming over the bait, either to prevent 
its being washed off or to protect it from 
crabs and the like ; " but surely the sheath 
which would protect the bait from crabs 
would act in the same way for thu fishes. 
The late Lord Derby thought that the piece 
of lead was encased in the horn; but the 
passage is well explained by Suidas and the 
Scholiast : "the fishermen prepared a tube of 
horn which they placed upon the fishing line to 
prevent the fish biting off the hook " (see also 
Damm's Lex., s.v. Kepas)* At the bottom of 
the line was the baited hook ; above it a 
cylindrical piece of perforated horn, perhaps 
about the thickness of a tobacco pipe-stem ; 
and then, on the top, the leaden weight, 
which, from a certain rude rememblance to a 
dolphin, was called 8eX^£9 by Oppian (Hdl 
iii. 290). The passage would, therefore, be 
rendered, " She sank to the bottom of the sea 
like the leaden weight fastened above the 
horn " of a fishing line (Kara K€fia^ efifiefiavia). 
Were oysters eaten by the Greeks of the 
Homeric age ? Mr. Watkins, interpreting the 
Greek word r^ca {II. xvi. 747) to mean 
"oysters," decides unhesitatingly in the 
affirmative Is it at all certain that the word 
rrjOta denotes " oysters " ? It occurs nowhere 
else in Homer, and the poet never mentions 
the ordinary word 6<rrp€ov or 6(rrp€uov for an 
oyster. We know what Aristotle's rrfita 
mean. His description is so precise that 
there is not a shadow of doubt that the 
Aseidia, or tunicated molluscs, are denoted. 
Archestratus of Syracuse {cire. bc. 367), a 
great authority on all matters relating to fish, 
shell-fish, &c., clearly distinguishes between 
S<TTp€ui and rrjOta {Athenaeta, iii. 44). As 
the Ghreeks ate Actiniae and sea-urchins, they 
may have eaten tunicated molluscs, some 
kinds of which are now eaten in South 
America, and are said to taste like lobster. 
At any rate, it is unsafe to affirm decidedly, 
on the evidence before us, that the Homeric 
Greeks ate oysters. 

The tettix of the Greeks should be tianslated 
" cicada," not " grasshopper." 

The historical biography of the cat yet 
remains to be written. Few will accept 
Mr. Watkins's proposed derivation of our word 
"puss" from the Egyptian hasSy or hast^ 
"leopard," "cat," or that of "cat" from 
eatu8, " cunning." Martial's cattae (j^. xiii. 
69) occur among the mention of several 
birds, and probably refer to some bird in high 
request as a dainty food; and the word, I 
think, has nothing to do with the mediaeval 
Latin oatta, Mr. Watkins does not seem to 
agree with the late Prof. Eolleston that the 
domestic mouse-killer of the ancient Greeks 
and Bomans was the white-breasted marten 
{Mustela foina), and that they were un- 
acquainted with any domesticated felis in 
their own countries in classical times. He 
quotes a passage from Pliny which in all 
probability does refer to the domesticated /<^/t«, 
and then adds : 
« Arguing from this and similar passages, the 



I late Prof. Bolleston and others believed that 
the domestic animal of the Greeks and Bomans 
for which we now use the cat was the vhite- 
breasted marten. The word /die, it is true, is 
commonly used for the weasel, bat, on the 
other hand, its Greek synonym ^Kovpos, accord- 
ing to the best derivation by Battmann, 
applies exactly to the wavy motion of the tail 
so peculiar to the oat family " {Gleaningt^ p. 62, 
63). 

Prof. Bolleston, in to me his most conTincing 
memoir, does not refer to that passage in 
Pliny. He was well aware that in later 
times the Romans, at all events, used the word 
felis either for a feline or a musteline, so that 
Pliny's and Phaedrus's/o/M or feles may well 
be a domesticated cat. As to ouXoupos, it 
always means a '' cat " ; as Eolleston ex- 
pressly states, it '' seems always to stand for 
a felis domestieus or oatus" Classical allu- 
sions to the oIVovpos as a mouse-killing cat 
occur in Herodotus, Aristotle, CaUimachiu, 
and Oppian ; but in all these cases the cats 
alluded to are either Egyptian animals, or 
wild cats, or else the authors, who mention 
at\ov/oo9, either lived in or had visited 
Alexandria. There is no classical allusion to 
any domesticated otXovpog as kept by the 
Greeks themselves, and this was Dr. Eolles- 
ton's position. By the way, I may obserre 
that the assertion lately made that it is only 
the male cat with blue eyes that is deaf, is 
not correct. I had a white Persian female 
cat with one blue eye, which was unmistake- 
ably deaf, and her mother and daughters, 
similarly with blue eyes, were all more or less 
deaf; neither can one accept Mr. Mivart's 
opinion that the cat, when tormenting a 
mouse, is doing so in order to keep her clavs 
clean. In the first place, the cat's claws during 
the performance are nearly always, according 
to my own repeated observations, retracted ; 
moreover, such a method of cleaning its claws 
would seem to be most inefficient: one may 
as well talk of cleaning one's teeth with a 
beet-steak ! For cleansing purposes cats make 
use of curtains, through which they insert 
their claws, or cane-seatod or leather chairs, &c. 

In his chapter on " Owls," Mr. Watkins 
has missed the true aignifioation of the 
Greek word cr*caH/r, which he says comes fron 
its "hooting." A curious bit of folklore 
hangs on that word gticq)^. According to 
Aelian (^. H. xv. 28) and other writers, tius 
little owl was supposed to be a great imitator; 
whatever it saw a man do, the bird would do 
also, and this mocking habit gave it its name 
of the *' mocker" or "imitator" (ckcww), 
and was also the means by which it "was 
captured. A man quietly gets as near to the 
owl as possible— the Sc6ps being more dinnjal 
than most owls— and begins to dance opposite 
to it ; whereupon Scdps begins to dance also, 
it cannot help imitating what it sees; then 
other little owls, seeing what their brother 
is doing, flock together, and join in the dance. 
Athenaeus (who calls the owl otus) says ** they 
move just like puppets pulled by strings. 
While they are all thus dancing and bobbing, 
the fowler comes stealthily behind and seizes 
them unobserved, " for they are wholly 
occupied with the delight they take in their 
dance." However, they will have " to danoe 
to another tune," for they will be cooked and 
Aftt^n 

There are, I think, other statements in thew 
Qleaning* which require modification, W 
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some which are quite incorrect. For iDstance, 
we are told that the elephant is never repre- 
sented among the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
It may not very often be depicted, bat 
Bragsch gives the figure of an elephant with 
raised proboscis as having the phonetic sound 
of o^, '* an elephant " ; it occurs in hiero- 
glyphs ( lAtnd of the HUphant) in the name of 
Elephantine, and at Philae the Nile-god is 
represented olfering an elephant which a king 
presents to Isis; this animal, however, does 
not figure in Egyptian mythology. The 
elephant reminds one of the mammoth, which 
word is supposed by some to be *' merely 
a form of behemoth/' through the inter- 
change of the letters h and m, *' The Arabs 
in the ninth and two succeeding centuries 
showed immense enterprise, their traders 
frequenting the border-lands of Siberia, and 
probably first initiating the trade in fossil 
ivory throughout the West " (p. 102). Is it not 
more probable that the word mammoth comes 
direct from the Bussian maman^y Siberian 
mammontj than that it should have an Arabic 
source ? A current belief among the Tartars 
is that mammoth remains are those of a huge 
subterranean animal which, mole-like, lived 
under the ground, hence called mammoth 
from Tartar mamma ''the earth" Tsee Skeat 
Et. Diet. s,v,). The assertion tnat leeks, 
onion, and garlic were esteemed sacred by 
the Egyptians (p. 167) rests on the authority 
of Flatarch, Juvenal and Pliny ; but there is 
no evidence from the monuments that these 
vegetables were held sacred ; on the contrary, 
they were extensively used as food. On 
p. 168 we are told that "in Egypt, where 
there are no vines, the natives dnink a wine 
made from barley.'^ The assertion that the 
vine was not cultivated in Egypt is one of 
Herodotus's errors (ii. 76) : it was cultivated 
throughout Egypt i^m the Mediterranean to 
the Cataracts ; is frequently noticed in the 
Scriptures, and is mentioned as growing in 
Egypt by ancient writers. In the chapter on 
pearls and oysters (p. 246) Mr. Watkins says, 
* ' Aristotle gives an elaborate account of the 
oyster's habits and economy." The passage, 
which is condensed from the Mitt. Anim, iv. 6, 
refers to the tHhya^ and is on the whole a very 
good account of the organisation of an Ascidian, 
which, as I said before, is the creature denoted 
by the Greek word ; and nowhere in his History 
of Animals does Aristotle give an elaborate 
account of the oyster's anatomy. 

Mr. Watkins's book, with certain exceptions, 
is on the whole very praiseworthy, full of 
interesting matter, and written in a very 
agreeable style, and one to which the student 
of ancient natural history will often turn with 
profit and pleasure. W. Houghton. 



THE NEW ORGAN OF THE SCIENCE 
OF LANGUAGE. 

Ths JnUmaiionaU Zeitaehri/t fur aJlgemeine 
SpraehtatMeiuchaftf edited bv Dr. Techmer 
with the co-operation of the leading compara- 
tive philoloffists of Europe and America, has 
now reached the end of the first year of its 
existence. The two parts of the first volume 
are complete, ei^h of them forming a hand- 
some Tolome in itself. We have already drawn 
attention to the first part, with its sumptuous 
fonn and varied contents. No expense or 
trouble lias been maand to make the new 
periodical worthy of the study it represents ; 



indeed there are few branches of sdenoe which 
can boast of so princely and ably-conducted an 
organ. It is international in the truest sense, as 
a glance at the name of its contributors will 
show, while no side of linguistic sdenoe has 
been neglected in it. The unpublished letters 
and MS. of Wilhelm Yon Humboldt, which have 
been given to the world in it for the first time, 
show that the psychology of language has 
received full attention; and the name of the 
editor is of itself a sufficient guarantee that 
phonetics will be treated of wi£ all the detail 
their warmest advocates can desire. 

The articles contained in the first part have 
already been noticed in the Academy ; those of 
the second part are in no away inferior to 
them in variety, interest or value. Pott, the 
veteran of scientific philJogy, continues his 
introduction to linguistic sdenoe in general, and 
a review of recent literature bearing upon it, 
a subject which his unrivalled stores of learning 
make him peculiarly fitted to undertake. A 
suggestive and stimulating artide is contributed 
by Kruszewski on the Principles of Linguistic 
Development, which will be particularly wel- 
come to philological scholars, as the original 
Bussian in which it appeared made it a sealed 
book to most of them. The freshness of the 
views put forward in it is, in great measure, 
due to the isolation in which Bussian students 
of comparative philolo^ have until latdy been 
forced to live. Badloff writes on " Beading 
and Leaminff to Bead,'' and the volume contains 
an unpubliBned monograph of W. von Hum- 
boldt on the cbaracteristics of the general type 
of language. Whatever Humboldt wrote on such 
a question possesses permanent value. 

JBesides these artides on the problems and 
prindples of linguistic sdenoe in general, there 
are several on spedal questions from the pen of 
the most eminent '* specialists" of the day. 
The infiuence of lithuanian on Finnish is deut 
with by Donner, and the results pointed out 
which bear on the history of culture ; G. von 
der Ghibdentz explains the real character of 
Chinese grammar ; Himly writes on the isolating 
languages of Indo-China ; and Lundell on the 
study of dialects. One of the chief features of 
the volume, however, is the exhaustive review 
given by the editor of the books, artides, and 
papers relating to the sdenoe of laoguaffe which 
have appeared of late in Europe or ebewhere. 
Hardly anything seems to have escaped his 
notice, which is the more wonderful consider- 
ing the wide sense in which he understands his 
sdence. This review alone ought to find a 
place for the volume on the shelves of every 
philologist's library. For every one, however, 
who cares to study linguistic sdence in any 
one of its many branches, or who would keep 
abreast of the researches and discoveries that 
are being made in it, the new periodical is 
simply indispensable ; while its clear and 
beautiful tyx>e, its good paper and ample index 
render the use of it a real pleasure. 

A. H. Satcb. 
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Oxford : June 88, 1866. 
In March last Dr. J. W. Bedhouse made a 
communication to the Boyal Asiatic Sodety, 
entiUed *' Notes on Prof. E. B. Tylor's Arabian 
Matriarchate, propounded by him, as President 
of the Anthropological Section, British Assoda- 
tion, Montreal, 1884." While thanking Dr. 
Bedhouse for the honorific terms in which he 
writes of me, I must disclaim with most of the 
praise most of the blame accompanying it. In 
fact, his writ has been served on the wxong man. 
Of the eighteen pages of his paper, fifteen are 
occupied in demoushing arguments on the 
indent prevalence of female kinship and 
^teioiBm in Aralna and elsewhere put forward 



by Dr. 0. A. Wilken, of Leyden, and Prof 
Bobertson Smith — arguments which their 
authors may probably be prepared to defend, but 
which I am not the proper champion of, inas- 
mudi as I never mentioned them, to say nothing 
of '* propounded.'* The one passage in my 
Montreal address which is to the purpose 
follows on a remark as to relics of ancient 
matriarohaUsm being preserved in the midst of 
newer patriarchal izutitutions. " For instance, 
among the Arabs to this day, strongly patriarchal 
cu thetr society is in most respects, there survives 
that most matriarchal idea that one's nearest 
relative is not one's father, but one's maternal 
unde." Dr. Bedhouse reproduces this (p. 19) 
between inverted commas, leaving out, how- 
ever, the words italicised, and then prooeeds 
to point out that in modem Islam the law 
of inheritance is not matriarchal, as if I had 
said it was, whereas my omitted dause 
implies plainly enough the contrary. Of Qpurse 
the omission was through inadvertenoe, but it 
makes me look unnecessarily fodish. Now as 
to my statement that the Arabs to this day 
have the notion of the maternal unde being 
one's nearest relative (by which I mean the 
person most dosely related to him in body and 
mind), Dr. Bedhouse says that this assertion is 
** startling and utterly g^undless." But I can 
only say, after re-reading Prof. Wetzstein's 
paper {Zeitschriftfur Ethnologie, vol. ziL, p. 244), 
that the idea does exist to tms day among the 
Arabs, who trace a man's physical and moral 
character rather to his Khal, or maternal unde, 
than to his father. There remains the question 
of diief interest anthropologically, whether this 
idea of the relation of the maternal unde is a 
rdio of matriarchal custom or not. Dr. Bed- 
house's objections deserve, and will reodve, all 
the attention due to the criticism of so eminent 
an Orientalist, but the point can hardly be 
settied without more investigation. His own 
view that it is a mere way of expressing rela- 
tion to the seduded mother seems hardly to 
meet the whole set of facts, such as the use of 
the term " maternal unde " as an appellation 
of respect and aifection. When Monammed 
thank^ Sa'ad (who was not his kinsman) by 
taking him publidy by the hand and saying, 
<< This is my Khal ! '' he did what would have 
been quite natural in a matriarchal country. 
And as to the notion bdng connected with the 
sedudon of women, the Jews do not sedude 
their women, yet the saying, *' Most sons go 
after the mother's brother,'' bdongs to the 
Talmudic period. E. B. Tylotl. 



OBITUARY. 



A WIDE drde of friends will be shocked to 
hear of the death of Mr. W. S. W. Yaux, whidi 
took place very suddenly on June 21. The son 
of tlie late Prebendary Yaux, he was bom in 
1818, and educated at Westminster School and at 
Balliol College, Oxford. Immediately after 
taking his deffree, he recdved an appointment 
in the British Museum, where he rose to be 
Keeper of the Coins and Medals. From 
1871 to 1876 he was engaged on cataloguing 
coins in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. In 
1876 he was dected secretary of the Boyal 
Asiatic Sodety, and for some time acted as 
secretary also to the Boyal Sodety of literature. 
Mr. Yaux was the author of several popular 
books on ooins, on antiquities, and on the early 
history of the East ; and he contributed largdy 
to the Journals and Transactions of learned 
sodeties. The reports that he wrote annually 
for the Boyal Asiatic Sodety, with spedal atten- 
tion to obituary notices and bibliography, 
constitute an invaluable record for all Oriental 
students. It is the man, however, rather than 
the sdiolar, who will live longest in the grate- 
ful memory of his friends. There are many to 
whom the rooms in Albemazie Street will never 
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cMaix seem tlie same, now that they have lost 
that actdve presence, that genial face, that 
friendly voice. It is impossible that his place 
can be filled, as he fiUed it. But we oaimot re- 
frain from taking advantage of the occasion to 
say that there is now among us an Oriental 
scholar of the highest distinction — appreciated 
better by none than by this year's president of 
the Boyal Astatic Society — ^whose name will 
occur to all in connection with the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Yaux's lamented death. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 



The last number of the MinercUogical Magazine 
contains Prof. Bonney's Presidential Address 
to the Mineralogical Society. Speaking as a 
petrologist, he condemns the weumess which 
so many mineralogists betray for giving new 
names to varieties founded on some trivial dis- 
tinction of form or structure, colour or com- 
position. He likewise calls attention to the 
vicious practice of regarding as minerals certain 
substances, such as obsidian, which are known 
to be composite bodies, and as such should be 
classed as rocks rather than as minerals. There 
is no doubt that Prof. Bonney's strictures, 
though bluntly expressed, are not unmerited. 

The committee of the Berlin Gtesellschaft f fir 
Erdkunde have resolved to erect a monument to 
Dr. Ghistav Nachtigall upon the spot where he 
died, at Cape Palmas. A bust of the traveller 
is also to be placed in the society's library. An 
ajypeal for contributions has been sent out to 
the German geographical societies. A monu- 
ment is also projected for his native town, 
Stendal. 

The Karie de$ Weatlichen Theiles der Sudsee 
(Hamburg: Friederichsen) shows the area re- 
oentiy tiS:en under German protection. It 
extends from the Equator to &* S. latitude, 
between the meridian 141® and 154^ E. longi- 
tude; thus inoludine the large islands New 
Britain and New Ireland, which, with the 
adjacent Admiralty g^up, have become the 
" Bismarck Archipelago," and a commandmg 
share of the north-eastern parts of New Guinea, 
to be known henceforth as Kaiser Wilhelm's 
Land. There are also, rather coarsely printed, 
several insets of harbours recentiy surveyed. 
A goodly array of names is given along the 
coast. The old nomenclature is not much 
changed. Capt. Moresby's Mt. Disraeli re- 
mains with the alternative name of *' Schopen- 
hauer Geb"; but the rival, '*Mt. Gladstone," 
is expunged, which seems ungrateful. 

With reference to Mr. W. T. Watkin's letter 
on '* Active Volcanoes in Britain" in the 
Academy of last week, the Bev. J. Hoskyns- 
Abrahall calls attention to the two following 
passages: "The side of the mountain [Moel 
Fammau] towards Flintshire is remarkable for 
its volcanic appearance " — A Handbook for the 
Vale of Clwyd, by W. Davis (Ruthin, 1856), 
p. 169 ; and '' The range of hiUs (chiefly Wen- 
look shale) including Mod Fammau ... is 
divided into short, isolated ridges, or conical 
eminences, by a series of elevated passes, which 
few, I think, would hesitate to regard as ancient 
breaches made by the sea" — The Scenery of 
England and Wales, its Character and Origin^ by 
D. Mackintosh (1869), p. 266. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The address of the president of the Philo- 
logical Society, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, delivered 
at the anniversary meeting last month, has been 
published in a stout pamphlet of 142 pages, 
which can be obtained from Messrs. Tr&bner for 
one shilling. Its chief interest lies in Mr. 
Murray's report upon the Eriglish Dictionary^ 
where he replies to some of his reviewers ; and 
aa appendix oantaiTiB a list of readers and of the 



books read by them for the Dictionary, with an 
approximate nxunber of the quotations supplied. 
One reader alone has supplied no less than 
123,000 quotations. The address likewise in- 
corporates four reports on special branches of 
philology: Slavonic, by Mr. W. E. MorfiU; 
Hungarian, by Mr. A. J. Patterson ; Turkish, 
by Mr. E. G. Browne; and the Hamitio 
Languages of North Africa, by Mr. B. N. 
Oust, together with a paper on " The Practical 
Study of Language," printed in phonetic spel- 
ling, by Mr. S. Sweet. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Weil read a paper upon ** The 
Iliad and Greek IntemationeJ Law." He 
argued that the passage in the seventh book, 
where the Trojans beg for a truce in order to 
bury their dead, must be a late interpolation. 
In Homeric times the universal rule (except in 
the case of Hector) is that slain enemies are 
exposed to dogs and birds. To grant them 
sepulture is a mitigation of the customs of war 
conspicuous in historical times, and first heard 
of in the Thebaid, when the Thebans were 
victorious over the Argives. M. Mowat read a 

gaper upon the origin of the phrase *'domus 
ivina." It is applied to the Imperial family as 
early as the time of Augustus, though (as is 
wellknown) Augustus himself always repumated 
divine honours. The explanation of this ap- 
parent inconsistency is that '^divina" refers 
back to Julius Caesar, upon whom the titie of 
*' divus " had been conferred on his death. The 
epithet, therefore, originally implied descent 
from Julius. M. d'Arbois de Jubainville read a 
paper upon two dedicatory inscriptions to Mars 
recentiy found near Bourges — '*luirti Mogetio " 
and *' Marti Bigisamo." The former of these 
epithets he would explain as meaning '' glori- 
ous," being the past participle passive of a verb 
'*to make great." The latter epithet, which 
also occurs in the British isles, he would derive 
from ftx, "a king," and the termination -samtM, 
he would compare to the Latin superlative in 
'Stmus. ' ' Bigisamus " would thus mean * * most 
royal " or " most powerful." 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Edvoation Socibtt. — {Mondafff June 15.) 

A PAPER on "The Education of the Will" was 
read by Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc. For the puzpoaee of 
educational enquiry, more espeoiaUy, the will may 
be defined as the expression of self, either to 
oneself as in thought, or to others as in speech, 
or in the production of physical effects on the 
enyironment by actions m the ordinary sense. 
Since it is then this expression of self wMch con- 
stitutes an act aa the result of a mental movement, 
and therefore an act of will, the educator's part 
in the education of the will consists in surrounding 
the individual with such infiuences aa shall evoke 
from him vigorous and appropriate expressions of 
himself. Expression, i.e., will as such, has a triple 
character ; and the educator must therefore con- 
sider it in each of three aspects— (1) as implying 
a certain quantitative and qualitative *'self " to 
be expressed — i.e,, a concrete of ideas, feelings, 
and habits ; (2) as implying a certain degree, more 
or less, of proneness on the part of that *' self " to 
"put itself forth," to develop itself further as 
a self, and to realise itself in acts on its surround- 
higs ; (3) as implying the production of results in 
acquired caf»acitieB — ^logical, ethical, and physical — 
progress bemg dependent on the acquisition and 
accumulation of such results as a means of further 
expression ready to hand presenting lines of least 
resistance to the central " self." To educate the 
will, is, therefore, in the first place, to educate the 
central " self " of ideas to a greater fullness and 
accuracy of ideas; in the second place, it is to 
educate spontaneity, to stimulate and encourage 
expression; in the third place, it is to demand, 
and otherwise cause to be produced, by securing 
the p^ormance of those acts which produce them, 
certain habits of thought, desire, and action. 
While, on the one hand, will has this triple 
aspect, wiU-ednoation has a dual end, oompriafiig } 



(1) the individual's growth in foioe— 1.«., the 
intdnsiflcation of himself ; and (2) the develc^. 
ment of individual personality in such a vray thst 
the natural expression of that personality in 
thought and in act shall constantly tend to the 
production of useful acts, and the couBequent 
formation of good character. Educational errors 
arise from a want of balance in the degree of 
attention paid to these two ends respectiTeiy, and 
educational skill consists in helping on each 
without injury to the production of the other. 
There are thus two ends, and three aspects of each, 
to be considered. In this statement of the 
problem, the general principles for its solntion in 
any particular case are implied, while much 
remains to be said as to the psychological con* 
ditions on which that solution depends. Suocea, 
moreover, will always depend on the insight and 
skill of the parent or teacher indiTidaallj 
concerned. 

RoTAL HisToaiCAL SociBTY. — (Thurtdoff, Jum U] 

Jambs Hbywood, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— Hr. 
Hyde Clarke read a paper entitied "Examination 
of the Atlantis recorded by Plato in reference to 
Protohistoric Oonununioations with America/' in 
which he continued his investigations into the 
historical evidence of such conrnxunications, re- 
jecting the hypothesiB of the disraption of inter* 
course being caused during the geological period. 
Ck>llecting together the accounts of America to he 
found in the ancient historians, he considered that 
the cause recorded by Plato— the defeat of the 
great king of the west in a naval battle of the 
Mediterranean — ^was suffldmt. As he lost his 
European and African dominions in Maoritsnia, 
Hispania, Gallia, and Britannia, there was no 
longer the foothold for navigation by harks \si 
the currents. The result of the movement of the 
great wave of Semitic and Aryan invasion towards 
the West was finally to destroy the old Iberian 
populations, and to leave nothing behind as to tiie 
former open navigation, except &e vague tradition 
transmitted to the Phoenicians, Oarthaginiau, 
Bomans, and Hellenes. The discrepancies as ts 
elephants and horses in the acoounts of Plato veie 
accounted for by names of such animals similar to 
those of Africa given to the tapir, Uama, Ticana, 
and alpaca. Xhe fall of the great western Iberun 
power must have been attended with a vide- 
spreading revolution affecting the ancient world 
and resulting la the fall of the former cultiue. 
In America it must have been attended w^ 
corresponding effects, as the kingdoms described, 
being no longer asristed by naval powers fion^^ 
old world, must have fallen. Hence there, too, the 
original culture, recognisable as oorrespondingw 
that of Babylonia and Egypt, must h»^ °J® 
arrested in its development by the savage hor^ 
which recovered independence and overthrew ue 
empires of Mexico and Peru. Mr. Clarke stated 
that it was the study of the ancient eridenoee 
lingering to the time of Oolumbus which g»« ^ 
hope in his researches and enabled hipi <^^ 
a successful result. A discussion followed, a 
which Fung Yee, Gen. Norton, Messrs. CoUetand 
Mijatovitch and Miss Marshall took part. 

Socibtt op Ahtiqvabibs. — {ThwredaHi Jvm i^J 

Da. Evans, President, in the Chair.— Mr. Calw^ 
exhibited a cast of a sculptured stone rm 
Cumberland, decorated with Thor's hammer, »« 
^Ifot, the triskele, and other 8ymhols.--5^- 
Ferguson exhibited the Dormont Book of ue 
Corporation of Carlisle, dated 1561. It contains 
rules for carrying on the business of the corpora- 
tion, and bye-laws enforoed b7 ^« oorporafioo- 
Among the former, disagreeing with the msjon? 
at coundl meetings was forbidden under a P^^^' 
and among the latter Mr. Ferguson mentio]^ 
several sanitary regulations, such as the V^^^ 
tion of casting any filth into or near wis, "^^ 
laws forbidding unchartered Soots to dwell witun 
the town. The names of several trade g^ 
occur in the book, as butchers, tanneia, » 

glovers, but tiiere was none having connecbon wi» 
uflding.— Admiral Sprat read a oontinnafa^ « 
his p^ on tiie Island of %jwi in tie D^iJJ 
gulf, and exhibited a ooUeotlon of dolls dfs^^J 
the inhabitants to show the ooflfcuDflsof^^ 
Crete, and other idandik— Mi, Uabert asbflW 
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MDB ohnndi piste and ui embroidered altaI-d□^l 
fiem Toiious cbvrclies In Haraioidehlie. — There 
wen also eidublted rubbinga from an lusciiptlon 
of the font at Bootle, Cumberlaiid, and fiom 
another In Sab7Cote farmhoiue, wMcb had otiginr 
allj been fn Holme Cnltnin Abbey. 

PiPB Boll Socnn. — (Rnl Annual Qentral 
MetUng, Mim^, Junt SS.) 
W. 0. BOXT.AHB, Em., Preeldent, Is the Ohsfr.-r 
BIr WllUftm Baidj (Deputy ■ Keeper ol Hie Public 
Brcorda), Canon G. T. 0. Bridgeman, Ool. Alex- 
ander Rldgway, the Ber. J. S. DsTlee, HeBsra. 
F. C. Ba;aid, J. J. CartTpight (traamrer o( the 
Camden Society), J. B. DaridEon, Q. 0. Hiall, 
B. B. Uilman (director of tha Sodaty of Antl. 
quuieB}, Hugh Penlold, J. A. 0. Vincent, an^ 
other members of the society, vere present. The 
adaption uf the repoita ol tiie cotmcil and at tiie 
• anditora (UeBsra. w. C. Metcalfe and J. H. Round) 
waa moved by the President, seconded by Ur. J. B. 
Daildson, and carried unanimously. ThePreaidBnt 
commented oa the good work -which was being 
effected bv the sodetr. In the present condition 
of flnaprial matten at the Treasnry, he said if, 
seemed far from likely that any assittance tending 
to further the objects the society had In view 
would be forthcoming from that quarter. This, 
howerer, coold not ba helped ; and It appeared 
most probable that, for some time to i 

schisTement of such a truly national ui 
as Mm sobeme of the sodaty undout 
wonM hare to depend solely upon the 
the mjimbet*. The third Tolnme of th 
publications (Introduelion t« tA« Study i I 

£aUi) had been expedited in order Uu 
be laid upon the table at the meeting, 
of the Tolume refleoti oredit on tht 
pijuteie, Bfessn. Wyman 4 Sons. The ,„u ^^u, 
tjpe focBinillee (being a spednien of the Pipe 
Boll of 5 Hen. 11., and a plate of the most ancient 
Tallies extant at the Publio Becord Office}, pie- 
pared by Ur. FraetoriuB, of the British Museum, 
coBBtitnte a very attractiTe, as well as nsefol, 
feature. Much pleasnre was manlfeeted at the 
announcement that the Master of the Bolls, 
W. Baliol Brett, had consented to become the 
patron of the society. The prooeedlnn U 
with a cordial Tote ot thanks to tna <. 
proposed by the Bev. J. B. Darias, and seconded 
by Mr. J. 3. Oartwright. 

AsTHSopOLOOiCAL iHSiiTUTa. — fTuctdo^, Jlln* 2S.J 
F. Qaliok, Esq., President, In the Ohalr.— Lady 
Brassey exhibited a collection ot objects of ethno- 
logical interest from Polynesia.— Several ethno- 
logical BpecimenB from New Ireland were exhibited 
by Miss North.— Mr. Carl Jiamholti exhibited a 
seriesof Aoslialianimplements.- Mr. H. B. Onppy 
read a paper on* 'The Physical Characteristlos ofthe 
Nativesof theSolomonlslaiids." In this paper the 
author gave the renilte of obserratlons made dnrlng 
the years 18Sl-ie84 on the natives of oertaln looall- 
ties In the Solomon Groop. The typical Solomon 
Island uative (male} is well proportioned, with a 
height of about S feet 3 Inches, a weight of 125 
to 130 lbs., and a chest girth between 34 and 35 
inches, wblle the colour of his skin is a deep 
brown, oorresponding with colour type 35 of 
M. Broca. Considerable variety, however, prevails 
in the physical characters ot these natives, and 



I ttdler, ^kex, and braohycephalic race, 
whilst In the latter mesocephaly piw^la, and the 
average native Is rather shorter, and ot a lighter 
hue. The colour ot the sUn varies considerably 
throtighoat the group, from a very deep brown to 
a light coppoleb hue, the range beluj; represented 
by colonr types 13 and S9, with their intermediate 
shades. After making 100 measnrements of the 
heads and skulls lA natives in outer to obtain the 
tatlo of the ttanaverse to the longtitndiiial diameter, 
the author arrived at the oonclndon that althonrii 
mesocephaly and biachycephaly meet frequently 
characterise theae people, the form of the skull 
varies between too wide limit* to allow of one 
particular type being referred ta this group. The 
range of the cephalio Indices calculated frcnn these 
mMsunmenta u 69 to S6, and the greater noiaber 
an gathend ia two gTo^ii ou armnut tba In^joM 



74 and 75 and the other aronnd the indices 79 and 
The following papers were also read : — " The 
Sokais," by Mi. Abraham Hale ; "The Astrono- 
mical Customs and RellKiotiB Ideas ot the ChoUtapia 

r Blackfeet Indians," by M. Jean L'Heuieux^' ; 

The Mexican Zodiac and Astrolo^," by Mr. 
Hydedaika"; and "He Primary Divisions and 
Gteogiapbical Distribution ot Mankind," by Ur. 
' unee Dallas. 

ROTAL SOCIWT OF LnWtATORB. — [ WrjAwiAty, 

Jurxe H.) 
Snt Patrick dh Oolouhocn, Q.O., In the Chair. — 
Dr. W. Knighton, one of the vice-presidents ot 
the society, read a paper on the " Piiiloaophy ot 
Epicurus and Modem Agnoatidsm." Dr. Knighton 
began by giving an aecount ot Epicurus and his 
philosophy ; his contempt tor the dialectidans, 
ihetericians and sophists ot his day ; his oppo- 
sition to mdaphysical subtleties, and his praise ot 
pleasure, what pleasure waa, and how to be ob- 
tained. The extravagant abuse, and equally ex- 
■agant praise, to which tills philoeophy gave 
birth were noted. But the main object of the 
paper was to show that nineteenth-century agnosti- 
cism reproduced in a modern dress the pnndpal 
tenets of Bpicorus, such as the atomic theory as 
basis ot all nntural science ; materialism ; the 
knowable, with respect te man, limited to this life, 
and 1^ that relates to the spiritual world put down 
as unknowable; a deity poeeible, but unknown, 
and certainly without Interference In t^e aflaira 
ot man; a soul, and Immortality possible, but 
unknowable and improbable ; and a future state 
ot rewards and punishments rejected altogellier. 
The condnslon at whioh Dr. Knighton arrived waa 
that theagnostlclsmot to-day is but the philosophy 
of Epioorus revived and put into a modern di^se. 
— A discuBsion followed, in which the President, 
Ur. Holt, Mr. Percy Ames, Ur. C. J. Stone, and 
Mr. Gilbert Highton took part. A council meeting 
of the sodety also took place, at which it waa 
unanimously resolved that an expression of deep 
regret for the recent decease ot Ur. W. 8. W. 
Taux, a lat« vice- president and former eeoretaiy 
ot the society, should be recorded on the minutes. 
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uoLUKirn's btodibb op TsirETiAjr aki. 
II Carpacoio 4 il Ti^olo. Stndi d'Arte 

Yeneziana. Da P. G. Uolmenti. (Taria : 

Boax ft Farale.) 
Sio. MoLiimTi'H previoaa works on Venetian 
history and art are so well known that this 
new volume from hia pen will bo welcomed 
as warmly here aa in Italy. Kis present 
subject has a apecial intereat for na, aince, 
withont going the length of aayisg that 
Carpacoio ia more highly appreciated in 
England than in hia own conntry, it is certain 
that 'iS.t. Kualdn was the firat ot modem 
critioB to raise him to his due place in the 
hierarchy of Venetian art. Sig. Uolmenti's 
easay, whioh begina with an eloquent account 
of the social conditions of mediaeval Venice, 
contains many novel particulara and maoh 
careful analyaia ; while hie collation of critical 
authorities and his descriptive catalogue ot 
Carpaccio's works will be of great v^ne to 
etadents. Kis researcbes tail to dispel the 
ohacnrity that enahronda the circumstances of 
Carpaccio's life and career ; but his arguments 
on tiie vexed question ot the painter's birth- 
place leave little doubt that Carpacoio waa 
a native of Capo d'latria, and only Venetian 
by right of long residence. He must certainly 
have studied in Venice, probably under the 
Vivarini and Bellini, and be undoubtedly 
belonged to the Venetian achooL fiesidea, 



Isteians commonly called themselTes Veaie- 
tians ; and, when we remember the jealousy 
shown by mediaeval Venice to all foreign 
artists, and the annoyances experienced there 
by Albert Diirer, we shall see that there was 
good cause for Carpaccio's habit of signing 
his worka" Victor CharpatiusTenetttspinxit," 
" Victori Charpatii veneti opua." 
Concerning the celebrated St. Uraula pictures 
in the Venice Gallery, Sig. Molmenti anggeats 
a very interesting hypothesis. He thinks that 
the first idea of their treatment must have 
been inspired by the quaint fourteenth-oentniy 
fresooea of the same legend by Tomaso da 
Modena from the demolished cbnrch ot 
Sta. M!ai^herita in Treviso, now in the 
muaenm ot that oity> A comparison of the 
detailed description (A. the twelve Treviso 
fresooea with tnat of Carpaccio's St. Ursula 
series certainly leads to the conclnsioa that 
the great Venetian had aeen Tomaao's timidly 
executed but imaginative treatment of the 
legend, and deternuned to work on the same 
lines. Are not Luca Signorelli's Orrieto 
frescoes similarly supposed to have in- 
spired Michelangelo's masterpieces in Kome ? 
The other novel point of the easay is a 
letter from Carpacoio to Francesco Qonzaga, 
Duke of Mantua, which waa discovered \y 
Sig. Molmenti in the Mantuan arohives. It 
relates to a picture of J^erasalem seen and 
chosen in Carpaccio's studio by one " Maestro 
Laurentio " (probably Lorenzo Loonbruno), 
the duke's private pomter. Time passed, the 
picture was finished, but remained unclaimed. 
So Carpacoio writes to the duke, sotting forth 
the circumstances in a simple, dignified way. 
After explaining that he is the Victor Car- 
patio who painted the " History of Anoona" 
which his highness hod seen and admired in 
the ducal palace, he odds : 
" Aa to the 'Jerusalem' I make bold to say 
that there is no picture equal to it in these days 
for goodness, technical finish, nor even for sise. 
It is 25 feet in height, with the suitable widtli 
of 5} feet." 

And he su^^ts that the duke shall tend 
some expert to see it, and then fix hia own 
price. What became of the " Jernaalem " is 
unknown, and the pointer'a works in the Sala 
de' Pregadi periahed in the fire of 1577. 

It ia a wide atep from Carpacoio to Tiepolo. 
Between - the birth of the former, aome- 
where in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and that of the latter in 1696, the sun ot 
Venetian art had risen to its meridian, and 
waa near its aetting. The one man is the 
antithoaia of the other — Carpaocio'a art is 
illumined with the pure pale light in the east ; 
the other radiant with the fiery splendours of 
the vreet. Both are intensely dramatic ; bnt 
how different ia the tender, candid, imagina- 
tive realism of the early master from the 
daring and sportive license of the last of the 
Venetian colourists ? All the Kenaissanoe lay 
between them, and Tiepolo'a art was the out- 
come of a hundred and fifty years ot culture, 
and refinement, and corruption. It ia a 
strange chance that the same chareh of St. 
Alvise, in a mouldering comer of Venice, 
should contain Carpaccio's earliest composi- 
tions — eight boyish daubs of Baripture scenes 
— and some of Tiepolo's best works, including 
the finest ot all; "Christ fainting beneath 
the Cross." Perhaps it was this juxtapositioB 
that suggested the scheme ot the ptesf"* 
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book, lor, unlike Sig. Morelli, Sir Henry 
Lajard, and some other critics, Sig. Mol- 
menti maintains, with Mr. Buskin, that the 
St. Alyise panels are nndonbtedlj by Gar- 
paccio, and that germs of his f atore greatness 
are distinctly to be discerned amid their 
imperfections. We remember noting how the 
horses in the masterpieces in San Giorgio dei 
Schiavoni exhibit the same nndne length of 
foreleg to be seen in the quaint littie pictures 
at St. Alvise; and if, as we believe, the 
latter are rightiy attributed to Oarpaccio, 
this trifling detail has a certain psychological 
value. 

The Tiepolo essay is as rich in descriptive 
details as the preceding part of the volume. 
It is accompanied b^ many interesting docu- 
ments, and written in perhaps more complete 
s^pathy with the subject. No regular 
biography is given. But Tiepolo is so near to 
our own times that we all know something of 
his brilliant and prosperous career: how he 
was bom in Venice, the son of a ship-chandler, 
early showed his vocation, studied painting 
under Gregorio Lazsarini and speedily rose to 
celebrity. He was the friend of Longhi ; was 
married at the age of twenty-five to the 
sister of Francesco Gnaardi ; had nine children, 
one of whom, Domenico, inherited a shade of 
his talent ; and in the course of his seventy 
and odd years almost rivalled the prodigious 
industry of Tintoretto. His works in Yenice 
alone might well have filled a lifetime ; but 
besides he went hither and thither on the 
mainland scattering stately gods and goddesses, 
sportive children and flying angels over acres 
(A stucco and canvas in churches, palaces, and 
country houses. His fertility was astounding, 
his commissions innumerable. He spent three 
years at Wurzburg decorating the bishop's 
palace and church with his bright southern 
fancies, and executing quantities of easel 
pictures at odd moments. He worked very 
rapidly ; and his habit of painting on canvas 
in tempera, and then going over it in oils, 
helped to give his works the peculiar 
luminosity for which they are famous. At 
the age of sixty-six he left Venice at the in- 
vitation of Charles III. of Spain, and adorned 
the royal palaces of Madrid and Aranjuez 
with works as full of youthful vigour as his 
better known Venetian frescoes. And after 
eight years, in the midst of successful labour 
and almost brush in hand, he died at Madrid 
in 1770. His fame has undergone strange 
transitions. Shortly after his death critics 
began to speak sneeiingly of Tiepolo as a 
tna&strino deUa decadensta. Then came a 
revulsion ; and now it seems as though the 
time were approaching for Tiepolo's wonder- 
ful draughtsmanship and invention, freakish 
daringi dramatic force and luminous colour 
to be again valued almost as highly as in his 
own day. Some of his works are so modern 
in feeling, and so curiously akin to a certain 
phase of French art, that it is a little strange 
to flnd M. Taine one of the most hostile critics 
of the last great Venetian. 

The chapter on Tiepolo's Valmarana frescoes 
has a special value, inasmuch as these works 
were abnost unknown even to the art world 
until Sig. Molmenti's superbly illustrated 
monograph on the Villa Valmarana at San 
Sebastiano (Venice: Ongania, 1881) called 
general attention to them. 

Linda Vnuou. 



TEE BECKETT'DENISON SALE. 

Wb shall only add to our comments of a fort- 
night ago a list of a very few prices fetched 
by the more important of ue o^ects whose sale 
had not then taken place. The sale of so- 
called French pictures last Saturday was ex- 
tremely disappointing. It is said that as 
insigpi&cant a sum as £tO was paid for at least 
one of the pictures. That, however, in itself 
does not prove much with regard to the value 
of the others, for it may perhaps be remembered 
that even at the Hamuton Palace Sale the 
hammer feU ouce to the generous bid of a 
gpiinea. However, we jear the low prices 
retched by Mr. Beckett-Denison's things last 
Saturday was a fair criterion of their value, for 
the deceased gentieman is proved to have been 
a wholesale amassor rather tlum a careful 
collector of works of art. But previous to last 
Saturday the few really fine .tilings in tiie way 
of pictorial art were dispersed, and chief among 
them was the noble Turner — a reminiscence of 
the Venetians—" The Departure of Adonis for 
the Chase." This fetched £1,522 ; and its 
possessor has acquired, not perhaps in all 
respects a peculiarly desirable, but at least a 
unique example of Turner's art-— an example in 
which the landscape, though finely conceived, 
is of secondary importanoe, and the fig^ures are 
on a large scale. The admirable portrait of 
Don Gkuraia de' Medici, by Bronzino— repre- 
senting that personage in an embroidered, 
slashed dress — ^realised £945. Had the funds 
at the disposal of the director of our National 
Ghdlery been considerable, it is probable that the 
oountiy might have become jMssessed of this 
specimen. We have as it is acquired several 
things; among others, a Bubeus en griiailU — 
a design for a salver — which has cost us about 
£650, while more than £1,600 had been paid 
for it by its late owner, who had bought it out 
of the Hamilton Palace Sale. Farther, we have 
become possessed of a Venusti, acquired at the 

5 rice of £966, representing *' Christ driving the 
[oney Changers out of the Temple." This 
also l>elonged to the Hamilton Collection, and 
was sold from therein at a higher price. Yet 
again, the National Ghdlery has become pos- 
sessed of two studies for altar-pieces by Tiepolo, 
a late Venetian, of very secular mind. Only 
£162 was paid for these last-named ac- 
quisitions. Probably the only remaining canvas 
which it is positively necessary to mention is 
the large and as it is generally believed well- 
authenticated example of Bubens, '* Daniel in 
the Lions* Den.'' This picture was sold for 
about £5,000 when it passed under the hammer 
in connexion with the other Hamilton Palace 
treasures. On the present occasion it realised 
but about £2,000. And, strange to say, it was 
bought back-^so, at least, it is repeated — ^by 
its previous owner, who has thus made a dear 
£3,000 by permitting it to be out of his 
possession for the space of a couple of years. 



me an ancient burying-ground, which had, hi 
said, been discovei^ about two months befon 
that day,^ in consoquenoQ of some work dom 
with a view to the improvement of the stafe 
of the fort. I found that the borjring-gconui 
had been cut through vertically: the sectioa 
rose above us like a walL From a tile-madi 
coffin which had been cloven, the oonsol took 
a bone : here and there, bones were protradiog 
from the soil above. At the top of this ooffia 
(which was about four feet above the hue ol 
the earthem wall), the tiles met in snch s 
manner that the section presented to the view 
a pointed arch ; there were no ridge-tiles aboTtb 
The consul said that the coffins were fooni 
thirteen feet below the then sur&oe of fha 

f round. I had to hurry bade to the steuntf. 
was sorry not to be able to search for anti 
quities. J. HosmrKs-ABiukHALu 



CORRESPONDENOE. 

AS ANGHSNT BUBYIKa-OBOXTND AT VOLO. 
Oombe Vioarace, sear Woodfftook : Jane 17, 18BS. 
I reached Yolo, from Piraeus, late on May 20. 
I landed next morning, before the steamer 
started on its return journey. I read ancient 
Ghreek inscriptions on sepulchral stones built 
into the wall of the church of ECagios Nikolaos, 
which is at the east end of the town. I then 
went to the fort, which is at the west end. 
la. it are the dwellings of the few Turks 
who have stayed .at Yolo since the annexa- 
tion of Thessidy to "QTeece in 1881. One is 
fuded to the fort by the minaret within it. 
found that the mosque was being repaired. 
I had just come out of it when I met a 
gentleman who, on my asking him whether he 
was the consul, said he was the German consul. 
He took me to tiie outside of the fort, to show 



NOTES ON ART AND ABCHAEOLOQL 

Mr. Nelsoit Maolban has oollectsd Tarioni 
works of sculpture and modelling lately exe* 
cuted by him, and these are on view at Meisn 
Bellman and Ivey's, opposite St. Junes'i 
Church. They are quite worth seeing. The 
largest group— it would be better if it could b6 
placed at a greater height— is one of two 
figures Buffgeeted by Mr. Abna Tad^ma'i 
*' Spring ^stival." It is vigorously oiiiied 
out in marble, with whose surfaces Mr. Maclean 
deals often like a master. The objection hsa 
been made that the face of one of the women 
is of too masculine an order ; but we like, ratber 
than disapprove, of the frankness and coaiage 
with which Mr. Maclean — ^like Mr. Alma Tademi 
himself — ^has eschewed types of merely gentle 
grace in representing what is, after all, roagb 
peasant-birtii and breeding. "Tiasedy" m 
*' Comedy" are two figures, one of whom lepre- 
sents a sternness of terror very daasioal, and 
very free from hysterioal emotion— Bifltoii's 
tragedy rather than Sarah Bernhardt' 8, flay- 
and the other a quiet and intellectual oomodT, 
high comedy that never loses control of itielf. 
We enjoy the ** Comedy" very mucL Erery 
line in it has a larse and satisfying moe. Th« 
treatment of the curaperies is perf ecUy digmfi^ 
and simple. ''Meditation," we beliere, is the 
titie given to another of Mr. Maclean's works. 
It is a bust, the bust of a youngish woman o\ 
siuffularly well-balanced head — so that ber 
meditations are probably wise ones — of exqui- 
site neck, and of shoulders less beantSol, 
perhaps, than those famous ones of Mdine 
tUcamier, but still beautiful, and draped witl 
simpUoity. *' lone " is a delicious little sketch, 
so successful that perhaps it may be wise tc 
reproduce it as it is — ^to carry it no further 
"We cannot ask the large public to go witi 
promptitude to see Mr. Maclean's souptoi^ 
The large public is profoundly indiffisrent to al 
sculpture that does not commemorate a famoa 
man, or remind them of a dead relation. Bat 
we may with confidence invite the more seriooi 
students of art — ^those by whom beauty of lin< 
is felt as a boon — ^not to neglect the occasioo t( 
see some satisfactory work. 

The annual report of the FitzwilliamMoffiiii 
Syndicate, printed in the Cambridffe Univtraji 
Reporter^ contains a complete list of aU tbe0tf» 
in the Museum of Classical Arohaeologyi ^^' 
bering 633 in all, toother with a note of tbj 
place where the original is to be fomidt 'f " 
of the casting establiahment from which the 
several oasts have been procured. A regiu» 
catalogue is in preparation. 

An inventory has been made of all the object 
of art belongmg to the oily of Paiia ^ 
total valuation amounts to 12,256,860 m 
(£3,064,215), of which 8,078,651 frs. belon? 
to the sixty-eight churches of Pans, i^ 
4,178,000 frs. to the secular uildings^. Th* 
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sculpkues at the Hdtel de Yille are valued at 
1,384,000 fn. ; the tapestries at 2,250,067 frs. 

The two next yolnmes in the series of 
<* Artistes C^Ubres," edited by M. Miintz, and 
published at the librairie de TArt, will be 
Bernard Falisw, by M. Ph. Buriy, and Andrea 
del Sarto, by M. P. Mantz. 

The landscape painter, Adolf Mosengel, who 
was one of the pupils of Calame in Geneva, 
died in Hamburg, his native place, on June 12, 
in his forty-ninth year. His earlier Alpine 
scenes were much esteemed, but in later years 
he devoted himself to Westphalian sabjeots. 

We have received a proof impression of a 
portrait of Fred. Arcner, the well-known 
jockey, engraved in mezzotint by Mr. B. 
Josey after an oil-painting by Miss Eosa 
Corder, of Nevnnarket. It is published by Mr. 
Ackerman, of Begent Street. 

MUSIC. 

BICENTENARY HANDEL FESTIVAL 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

(Fir9t Notice ) 

Handel was bom in 1685, so that the Palace 
directors wisely resolved not to wait until next 
} ear, the proper date for the Ninth Triennial 
Festival, but to celebrate this 200th anniversary 
of the birtii of the old Saxon master. The general 
rehearsal was held last Friday week, and again 
Mr. Mft-TiTi^ made it a real and not a nominal 
cue. This is exactly as it should be, and would 
nut demand special notice but for the fact that 
in times gone by the general rehearsal was 
nothing more than a public performance — the 
first day in fact of the festival. On Monday 
the "Messiah" was given, and attracted a 
very large audience. Concemiug the work 
itself there is absolutely nothing new to say. 
The performance was truly a magnificent one, 
and uiere were many places in which we could 
detect signs of careful rehearsal. In the second 
part of the oratorio tiiere were one or two 
moments of unsteadiness, but that is all that 
can be said by way of criticism. The body of 
tone from tne army of singers, nearly three 
thousand in number, was very fine. The choir 
has been weeded, and the quality of the women's 
voices is now highly satisfactory, though in 
some of the loud passages the vigorous tenors 
and basses prove formidable rivals. It will be 
sufficient to give the names of the solo vocalists, 
who all sanff splendidly. The ladies were Mdme. 
Albani and Mdme. Patey; the gentiemen 
Messrs. Maas, Santley and Foil. Mr. A. J. 
Eyre presided at the organ. 

It was, of course, natural to expect that the 
Wednesday's miscellaneous programme would 
contain something of special importance. The 
vocal novelties were "His sceptre is the rod of 
righteousness,'* from the Occasional Oratorio, 
sung by Mr. Santley; the Aria "Ombra mai 
fu," from the opera " Xerxes," song by Mdme. 
TrebeUi ; the Air, "Tell fair Irene," from the 
opera " Atalanta," sung by Mr. Maas ; the 
Air, *' But, oh ! what art can teach," from the 
*' Ode on St. Cecilia's Day," sung by Mdme. 
Valleria ; and, besides, two choruses, the one 
from the work just named, the other from 
** Hercules." All of the four instrumental 
pieces were given for the first time by the 
Handel Festival Society. The first was the 
Overture to Saul jwith Organ Obbligato well 
played by Mr. A. j. Eyre). The second was a 
concerto for Double Orchestra, reoentiy dis- 
covered by Mr. Bockstroin the music library at 
Buckingham Palace. The MS. says Mr. Bockstro 
in his Ldfe of Handel, " consists of nine distinct 
movements developed at oonsiderable length." 
Now if there are nine movements they ought 
to have been played, or some indication given 
of the portions omitted. Only five movements* 



however, were played. So far as the general 
public were concerned they were led to believe 
that tiie whole of the work had been performed. 
But Mr. Bockstro himself tells us that the 
ninth movement breaks off at the end of the 
second bar, and yet he speaks of it as " devel- 
oped at considerable length." And it is also 
difficult to understand howun unwritten move- 
ment can be said to be "a reproduction in a 
complete, though modified form, of one from 
an Organ Concerto " ; for this is another of Mr. 
Bockstro's statements. Dr. Chrysander in his 
Life of Handel asserts that several of the move- 
ments of this MS. are unfinished. The con- 
fused and imperfect account given by Mr. 
Bockstro of the MS., and the assertion of the 
Qerman critic render further explanation most 
desirable, for, subtractions having been freely 
made, musicians might wonder wnether there 
were not also additions. A full and honest 
description of the MS. ought to have been 
given. But we have not yet done with Mr. Bock- 
stro. He says: "Handel embodied passages and 
subjects from this concerto in some of his later 
compositions ; a part of the second movement 
was transferred to the Hailstone Chorus, and the 
third movement was usedin '^Lif tup your heads " 
in the " Messiah." Why did not Mr. Bockstro 
tell us that of the five movements played at the 
Palace, the first (Pomposo) is almost note for 
note "Jehovah crown d" from the Cannons 
"Esther" of 1720 ; the second (Allegro), "He 
comes to end our woes," from the same work ; 
the third, "Ye son of Israel mourn," from 
same ; the fourth, commencing like Ahasuerus's 
song. "Thro* the nation," in the " Esther" of 
1732 ; while the fifth is founded on " Gk>d 
found them guilty," from " Occasional Ora- 
torio"? And with all these "Esther" 
reminiscences he ventures to say " This piece 
[sic] was probably composed between the years 
1737 and 1740.'' The concerto is a regular 
pasticcio, and perhaps one day Dr. Chrysander 
may tell us more of its history. As music it is 
rather dry, and we missed the antiphonal 
effects suggested by "two separate wind 
bands." In mentioning the scoring, the 
Palace book said nothing about the continuo. 
Handel intended the strines to be supported by 
organ or harpsichord. About the tWd piece, 
Handel's Violin Sonata in A, the less said 
the better. Intended by the composer for a 
solo instrument with harpsichord accompani- 
ment, it was played by all the first violins and 
accompanied by strings. It is difficult to con- 
ceive now Mr. Manns ever consented to give 
such a travesty of the work. It was enoufipbi to 
make the portrait of Handel in front of the 
orchestra fall, like Dason, upon its face to the 
ground. If the double choruses in "Israel" 
were given at ihe Popular Concerts bv eight 
solo vocalists, supported by the stringed quar- 
tet, it would not be more ridiculous than this 
performance of the sonata at the Handel Fes- 
tival. The effect was bad; but, had it been 
otherwise, we should still on principle condemn 
such an inartistic deed. The applause at the 
close was, we are sorry to say, most enthusiastic. 
And then there was the concerto for organ 
and orchestra in B fiat, not performed since 
the composer's day. The solo part was effec- 
tively rendered by Mr. W. T. Best. The chorus 
singing was again extremely fine. Specially 
noticeable were the fine chorus ** Ye sons of 
Israel" from "Joshua," " We never will bow 
down " from " Judas," " Love and Hymen " 
from "Hercules," and "Haste thee, nymph/' 
The introductory air in the last-named was 
rendered with g^at spirit by Mr. Barrington 
Foote. The chorus lost some of its brightness 
by being transposed from F to E flat. Mdme. 
Valleria and Mdme. Trebelli were much 
applauded, but the chief honours of the after- 
noon fell to Mdme. Albani and Messrs. Lloyd, 
Maas, and Semtley . Mdme. Albani sang ' * Sweet 



Bird " (with flute obbligato finely played by Mr'. 
Wells), but concluded with a cadenza not to 
be found in Handel's score. And this departure 
from the text was not the only one of the 
afternoon. In " How excellent" from " Saul," 
in " Sound an alarm," and other pieces, there 
were unpleasant reminiscences of Sir M. Costa. 
But we shall say more on this matter next 
week. We must congratulate Mr. Manns on 
the energy and ability which he displayed as 
conductor. J. S. Shedlogk. 



MUSIC NOTES. 



The ninth and last Bichter concert was held 
at St. James's Hall last Monday evening. The 
room was packed, and no wonder; for the 
programme included the Choral Symphony. 
Mr. C. y. Stanford's Elegiac Ode, poroduoed at 
the last Norwich Festival, was also heard for the 
first time in London. The performance, under 
Herr Bichter's direction, was very fine. At tiie 
beginning the choir seemed somewhat uncertain, 
but after a few bars the singers wanned to 
their work and sang thorou^ly well. The 
solo parts were taken by Miss Sherwin and Mr. 
F. King. At the dose th"^ applause was most 
enthusiastic, and the composer was twice sum- 
moned to the platform. Mr. Lloyd sang in 
his best manner the trial songs from " Die 
Meistersinger." Herr Franke announces a 
short autumn series of Bichter Concerts, and 
the usual series of nine next summer. 

An interesting concert was siven on Wed- 
nesday evening at Prince's Hall by the pupils 
of the Boyal College of Music. The orchestra, 
in which there are many ladies, played with 
great spirit, and the choir sang most efficiently. 
A madrigal, "If love be dead," by Mr. C. 
Wood, one of the scholars, is an exceedingly 
effiactive composition, in which the old Eliza- 
bethan style IS cleverly imitated. It was much 
applauded. Another feature of the evening 
was the excellent playing of Miss Kellet in 
Hiller's pianoforte Concerto in F sharp minor. 
The conductors were Messrs. Stanford, Holmes, 
and Eaton Faning. 

J. & R. MAXWELL'S 

AlWOUNCEMENTS. 



A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
In 1 voL, at all libraries, prloe lOs. 6d., extra doth. 

TAKEN to HEABT. By the Hon. F. 

PLUNKET. 

A STUDY OF A WOMAN. 
In 8 toIb., at all libraries, prioe Sis, 6d. 

COBINNA. By Bita, Author of ''Dame 

Durden," •• Vlvlemie,»* "My Lord Oonoelt," &o. 

** Vaa ekwiBlat Iot« tlory. writtoa In * Bite** * bMt Mvla." 

WkmkaU R«9iew. 

A STRONG CBLAnACTER STUDY. 
NEW NOVEL.-In8yolB., ataUlibrailas, price Sis. 6d. 

" WHO WAS THEN the GENTLEHAN ? " 

By COBiPTON READE. 

** W« V oompclM to ttA on to the •nd, and this inty bo takw •• « 
■Ign Hut wo ara la the luuidB of • olovor wrftor."' York /l«ralii. 



A STRUnNO OHARAOTER STUDY. 
In 1 vol., at all libraries, price lOs. 6d., ex. d. (poet Sd.). 

THE WATS of WOMEN : a Study of their 

virtues aod Vioee, their Charms and Oaprioes. 
By SYDNEY YORKE. 

**TlMM oplbioM MO ■trlklofflr Jaat, and art alwaya oxpMMod In flitlaf 
and r aoallu toma.**— JToiicAearar Couritr. 



CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION ol E. S. DREWRY'S 

NOVELS. 
PriceSs.,bdi.;Ss.6d.,cl.; 8b. 6d., half- mor. (poet 4d.). 

ON DANGEBOnS GaOUND. By E. S. 

DRE WRY, Author ol *^ Only an Aotreas,*^ Sec 

** eoaa«ttonal anU doeidodly ^l«Tir."<*>rioforteI WorU. 
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